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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELECTION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL: My Lords, 
I rise to ask the Lord Privy Seal a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice. It has reference toa 
document, which I hold in my 
hand, which has been signed by the 
noble Earl among other people, and 
which contains a statement to which 
my attention has been called for the 
first time, as to which the noble Earl 
is responsible. Now this document is 
an electioneering document intended to 
influence the election of the London 
County Council in Chelsea to-morrow ; 
and it contains the following statement— 

“ The County Council rate has already been 
increased from 10d, to 13d. in the £1”; 
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and the question I wish to ask the 
noble Earl is how he proposes to sub- 
stantiate this statement—the noble Earl 
having signed the document. My 
Lords, one does not expect rigid ac- 
curacy perhaps in an electioneering 
document ; but the noble Ear! holds an 
exceedingly high position, and any 
statement endorsed by him would 
naturally have great weight with the 
inhabitants of Chelsea; and I, my 
Lords, as an inhabitant of Chelsea my- 
self,and as taking a deep interest in 
that election, would like to know 
what authority the noble Earl can pro- 
duce for that statement. I am, of 
course, perfectly certain that the noble 
Earl would not deliberately make any 
statement which he did not consider 
accurate. I am perfectly certain that 
he would wish to fight this battle, as 
he would wish to fight any other, with 
absolute fairness; but this statement 
as to the 3d. increase in the rates has 
been, I need hardly remind your Lord- 
ships, abundantly proved to be entirely 
without any foundation at all in 
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fact. My Lords, this statement Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
is based on a speech made Capocan) : My Lords, I am extremely 


Sir Henry James in St. James’s 
Hali, in which no doubt he said that 
the London County Council had in- 
creased the rates by 3d. in the £1; but 
Sir Henry James made a speech last 
night in Chelsea Town Hall in which 
he practically withdrew that statement, 
and admitted that it was inaccurate. Sir 
Henry James’s words, as reported, were 
“Tf I am mistaken, I am _ sorry.” 
Well, the plain English of that is that Sir 
Henry James is perfectly aware that 
he was mistaken—(‘‘Oh, oh! ”’)—and, 
of course, if he was mistaken, he was 
sorry. I see noble Lords opposite 
laughing; but I suppose they will 
acknowledge the authority of Sir John 
Lubbock on that subject, who wrote a 
letter to the Times (I do not know 
whether it has escaped the notice of 
the noble Earl opposite), in which he 
goes into detail with regard to the 
figures, and shows that the increase, so 
far from being 3d. in the £1, is under 
1d., and that statement has been 
adopted by responsible politicians like 
Mr. John Morley, and has been adopted 
by the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the London County Council ; 
and, at the end of the first year of our 
proceedings, Lord Lingen himself said 
that in 1889-90 there was practically no 
increase in the rates at all; and since 
that time the increase hasbeen under a 
id. in the £1. Ido not mean to say 
that a 4d. in the £1 is the whole in- 
crease ; because there are various items 
to be added—some on one side, and 
some on the other; but the long and 
short of it is that we have Sir John 
Lubbock’s authority, and the authority 
of the present Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil—besides the authority of other per- 
sons—to the effect that the increase in 
the rates, for which the London County 
Council is responsible, is not 34d., 
but is about nine-tenths of a penny. 
I do not think I need go into the detailed 
statements which show my accuracy 
in this matter; but, if the noble Earl 
wishes to know the ins and outs of it, 
I have the documents before me ; I am 
ready to give him any information in 
my power ; and I now beg to ask the 
noble Earl the question of which I 
have given him notice. 


Lord Monksweli 








obliged to my noble Friend for the kind 
manner in which he has alluded to my- 
self, and I can assure him that, neither 
with regard to this election nor any 
other, should I wish to take any step, 
or become responsible for any state- 
ment, which was not absolutely fair, 
and, in my opinion, accurate and just. 
But I was somewhat disappointed that 
the noble Lord did not, while he 
was speaking, proceed in any way to 
justify the extremely unusual course 
which he has ‘taken. The noble Lord 
was kind enough to write me a letter 
which 1 received at 2 o'clock to-day, 
informing me that he proposed to ask 
me this question—that is to say, that 
he wished to ask me upon what au- 
thority I had joined in making the 
statement to which he refers; or, to 
use his own words, what foundation 
there was for this statement. Now, 
my Lords, I imagine that no one in 
this House, or elsewhere, can have 
very much doubt as to the real object 
of the noble Lord in the course which 
he has taken; but I would remind 
him that it is possible to spread the 
net too much in the sight of a bird ; 
and it is quite impossible that I can 
be expected, at two hours’ notice, to 
enter before your Lordships into an ex- 
amination of the financial course of the 
County Council during the past three 
years. There are two preliminary 
objections which I should wish to take. 
In the first piace, as I said before—and 
I will not enlarge upon it—I con- 


sider that such notice as _ the 
noble Lord has_ given of this 
question is wholly inadequate; in 


the second place, I wish to say 
that I cannot recognise the right of 
the noble Lord to ask me a question of 
this character in my place in Parlia- 
ment. I did not sign the paper in 
question in my capacity as a Minister 
of the Crown ; I signed it purely in 
my private capacity; and I do not 
believe it is usually the practice, either 
here or in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, that one Member of the House 
should rise, and, after having given 
private notice, question any other 
Member of the House upon any 
opinions—pious or otherwise—to which 
he may have given expression. My 
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Lords, as I said before, it is obviously 
impossible that I should enter into the 
controversy which has been raging for 
some time past upon the subject of the 
finance of the County Council. I would 

int to the fact that this controversy 
is not only between those of the public 
who differ with the policy of the County 
Council and the County Council as a 
whole; it is a controversy in which 
the members of the County Council 
have themselves been engaged, and in 
which, so far asI have been able to see, 
very Opposite opinions have been held 
within that County Council. The noble 
Lord informs me that certain state- 
ments which were made by Sir Henry 
James in his speech in St. James’s 
Hall on the 24th ultimo, were recalled 
by him in a speech that he made last 
night. I am sorry to say that I have 
not had time to read Sir Henry James's 
speech of last night ; but I do not 
think myself it is very likely that on 
further examination we shall find that 
Sir Henry James has done anything 
of the kind. I studied very carefully 
that portion of his speech in St. James’s 
Hall which referred to the financial 
policy of the County Council; and I 
have, so far as I am able, studied also the 
various statements which have been 
made on authority, and from whichalone 
we, the outside public, are able to judge ot 
that financial policy ; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I am bound to say that 
not only do I consider that Sir Henry 
James’s statement was as concise, and 
as accurate, and as telling as it was 
possible for any statement to be, but 
that I stillam ready to maintain that 
the accuracy of the facts, as stated by 
Sir Henry James in St. James’s Hall, 
is absolutely complete ; and I for one 
—as the noble Lord has given me the 
opportunity of doing so at this Table— 
am quite prepared to say that I will 
abide entirely by the statement made 
in the circular to which he has alluded. 
My Lords, I do not know that I have 
anything further to say to the noble 
Lord. I believe he has really stated 
my case by referring your Lordships to 
the speech of Sir Henry James. Upon 
that speech, as the resumé of our case, 
I am prepared to rest; and I can 
only trust that the opinions which 
I have ventured to express in Chel- 
sea will be endorsed to-morrow by 
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the majority of the electors in that 
district. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: M 
Lords, I observe that my noble Frien 
opposite has taken the opportunity of 
making a little election speech at the 
conclusion of his observations ; but I 
am not going to follow his example. 
As one of the outside public, with all my 
respect for Sir Henry James (and it is 
very great) I think that the authority 
of the late Chairman of the London 
County Council, Sir John Lubbock, 
who unfortunately does not take the 
same political view as I do of affairs 
generally, is a higher one than that of 
any outsider; and I am rather surprised 
to find my noble Friend preferring the 
assertions of Sir Henry James, which I 
may remind him rest on Mr. Fardell’s 
statement. And to be quite just, I will 
repeat what I understand his speech of 
last night to be. He said, ‘‘ My state- 
ment was based upon Mr. Fardell’s 
statement, and, if Mr. Fardell has 
made a mistake, then I am very sorry 
I have fallen into the mistake.” But I 
think, whether Mr. Fardell said one 
thing or another, (and I really do not 
know what he did say) Sir John Lub- 
bock’s authority is so extremely high in 
this matter, having been until now Chair- 
man of the County Council, that those 
who may share the views of my noble 
Friend behind me (Lord Monkswell) 
are quite justified in viewing with a 
great deal of scepticism this statement 
put forward it appears to the electors 
of Chelsea, even though it is backed b 
my noble Friend opposite ; and I think 
that, on examination, the noble Earl 
will ¢ind that probably Sir John Lub- 
bock’s calculation is more to be trusted 
than those of any other person. 

Eart CADOGAN: Might I ask my 
learned Friend opposite what Sir 
Henry James stated last night? Did 
he say that all his statements were 
founded on Mr. Fardell’s ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
merely wish to be perfectly fair to Sir 
Henry James in alluding to him. I 
read the speech, feeling an interest of 
course in what he said; and what he 
said—as reported, mind—was this: 

“ My statements rested upon Mr. Fardell’s 


statements, and, if he has been mistaken in his 
statement, I am sorry that I have followed 


very 
them, and I should of course withdraw them.” 
B 2 
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Sir Henry James, apparently, did not 
take it upon himself to say that, upon 
his own examination, he had come to 
those conclusions, but that they were 
based on Mr. Fardell’s statement. 
But I must guard myself by saying 
again that I am merely referring to the 
newspaper report—I am not asserting 
its accuracy. I merely wished to be 
perfectly fair to Sir Henry James. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My 
Lords, does not this rather tend to 
prove that your Lordships’ House is 
hardly the place in which to go into a 
discussion on the County Council elec- 
tion on a private notice, of which we 
know nothing, suddenly, and on a 
question of finance of which we know 
perhaps less? I do hope this will not 
occur again. 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE RAILWAY 
BILLS. 


Commons Message considered (ac- 
cording to order) : 

Moved, “ That this House do concur in the 
following Resolution communicated by the 
Commons ; viz., ‘That a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons be appointed to consider 
the best method of dealing with the Electric 
and Cable Railway Schemes proposed to be 
sanctioned within the limits of the Metropolis 
by Bills introduced, or to be introduced, in 
the present Session, and to report their opinion 
as to whether underground railways worked 
by electricity or cable traction are calculated 
to afford sufficient accommodation for the 
present and probable future traffic; as to 
whether any, and which, of the schemes pro- 
pose satisfactory lines of route; as to the 
terms and conditions under which the subsoil 
should be appropriated; whether any, and, 
if any, what schemes should not be proceeded 
with during the present Session.’ ”—(The Lord 
Balfour.) 


Motion agreed to; and a Message 
sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
BILL. [H.1.].—(No. 5.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL. 
[H.L.].—(No. 24.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th March, 1892. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LIN- 
COLNSHIRE RAILWAY (EXTEN- 
SION TO LONDON, &c.) BILL (by 
Order.) 

SELECT COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3rd March], 

“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 

“That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and 
Proceedings of this House, ail Petitions 
against the Bill presented on or before the 
27th February last be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their 
Petitions if they think fit and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill. 

“That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 

“That Four be the quorum.” — (Mr. 
Boulnois.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(2.7.) Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
E.): Lest it should be thought that I 
take too much upon myself in moving 
this Motion that the Bill be referred 
to a special Committee, let me say at 
once that I speak on behalf of a very 
large number of my constituents and 
also on behalf of the Local Authority, 
the Vestry of St. Marylebone, which is 
very seriously affected by the Bill. I 
may say also that I speak on behalf of 
the—shall I say the late or the new?— 
London County Council. It matters 
little which I call it. I can express the 
unanimous opinion of the Council. The 
Bill read a second time yesterday is 
probably the same Bill which was re- 
jected by the Select Committee last 
year, but it has been brought in this time 
in a much more aggravated form, and it 
is likely toinjure, if I may use the ex- 
pression, a very much larger area than 
was contemplated last year. It affects 





The Earl of Kimberley 
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a larger amount of property, and, to 
an increased extent, affects the comfort 
of a large number of people in the 
district. It was proposed by the Bill 
of last Session that the station should 
occupy 30 or 35 acres at the most, but 
it is now proposed that the station for 
passengers’ goods, coals, minerals, and 
animals, shall occupy some 75 acres. 
So far as I know, the controversy this 
year is narrowed to a fairly small 
peint. Last year, we know, there was 
considerable opposition to the Bill 
from the North, but we now hear a 
great deal about that opposition having 
been abandoned ; and it seems that 
really the matters that will go before 
any Committee the House may decide 
upon will be the approach to London 
and the terminus in London. Those 
whom I have the honour to represent 
in this matter urge nothing whatever 
against the new line to and from the 
North; that new line may be neces- 
sary so far as they know, but that is a 
matter I do not wish to bring before 
the attention of the House. But 
what we do ask is that such a gigantic 
scheme as this—I think I should be 
right in saying this unprecedented 
scheme — should receive the most 
serious attention of the House and the 
Committee appointed by the House, 
in order that the wishes of the whole of 
the Metropolis may be considered before 
a determination is arrived at. It may 
be said that what I ask could very well 
be secured in the ordinary Select Com- 
mittee. But I have to reply in answer 
to that that a great number of persons 
who are most seriously affected by the 
Bill could not, so far as I know, be 
heard before a Select Committee. I 
hold in my hand'a Petition to the 
House, signed by owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of lands and house property 
in the parishes cf St. Marylebone and 
St. John’s Wood, to the number of 
3,000, and, of course, many of these 
who have signed are not scheduled. 
Their property is not proposed to be 
taken, but it will be seriously affected, 
and I think it is desirable that these 
persons should have a locus standi 
before the Committee. There are strong 
reasons to be urged why these persons 
should have an opportunity of express- 
ing their views. I must shortly refer 
to the Report of the Committee which 





sat on the Bill last Session, and it will 
be in the recollection of the House 
that after the Bill had been read a 
second time, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) moved an Instruction to the 
Committee— 

“That they have power to take evidence, 
and to report to the House whether the site 
of the terminus proposed in the Bill is the 
best which can be devised in the interest of 
the people of London.” 


That Instruction went before the Select 
Committee, and the Committee sat, I 
think, 31 days taking evidence. They 
prepared a special Report. It is not a 
very long Report, and I deem it my 
duty to read it that the House may 
appreciate the exact position. This is 
what the Committee say in their 
special Report— 

“The Members of the Committee endea- 

voured in the course of their inquiry to ca: 
out the intention of the Instruction, an 
various witnesses gave them considerable 
assistance in the attempt. But, in the absence 
of the definite plans which would be furnished 
by a rival scheme, they found it impossible to 
arrive at anything more than a primd facie 
opinion in regard to the alternative sites 
suggested, or to come to any conclusion con- 
cerning them. Hence, while they were enabled 
to form an estimate of the merits and demerits 
of the proposal for a terminus on the site of 
Boscobel Gardens, they could not say whether 
such site was or was not the best that could 
be devised in the interest of the people of 
London. They would respectfully submit to the 
House that this conclusion was inevitable, 
and that experience may justify some hesita- 
tion in the adoption hereafter of Instructions 
unaccompanied by adequate means for their 
perfect fulfilment.” 
(Hear, hear!”’) Iam glad to hear that 
cheer. The House will see that here 
was an Instruction sent to the Select 
Committee without giving the Com- 
mittee adequate means for the fulfil- 
ment of the Instruction ; and so I say 
there is a special reason for the appoint- 
ment of a special Committee for the 
purpose of considering this Bill, because 
I propose that this special Committee 
shall have power to send for witnesses 
and papers and take evidence such as 
an ordinary Select Committee cannot 
take. Then the special Report goes 
on— 

“ The evidence presented to the Committee 
has satisfied them that the introduction, b 
whatever route,of another line like that pro 


by the Sheffield Company,must present serious, 
though probably not insurmountable difficul- 
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ties ; while the access to any site that may ulti- 
mately be determined on, and the congestion of 
traffic upon the already over-crowded streets, 
must render urgent the construction of new 
and wider thoroughfares, especially between 
the Northern and Southern parts of London.” 


Now that is the most important para- 
graph in the Report. For instance, we 
shall all feel how much benefit a new 
street would confer on Londoners which 
would go from the Northern terminus 
across Holborn and Southampton Row 
to Charing Cross. There would be a 
good opportunity for carrying out a 
scheme of the kind if the promoters had 
not been so pertinacious in adopting the 
same route this year. No doubt if a 
great scheme of that kind were pro- 
duced the London County Council 
would be willing to meet the promoters 
in the carrying out of so desirable an 
object. The Report proceeds— 


“Tn view of these considerations, and of the 
important railway projects for which Parlia- 
mentary sanction has been given, but the powers 
for which have not yet been exercised, and 
of the probability of further demands for rail- 
way access to London, the Committee submit 
that if, in the opinion of the House, it is desir- 
able that Parliament should be more fully in- 
formed upoa the important and complex ques- 
tions involved in and incidental to the 
Instruction, the House may with advantage 
consider the expediency of instituting an ex- 
haustive inquiry by a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament, with the assistance 
of the Government Departments, and of the 
Local Authorities interested, into the general 
subject of railway access into London from 
the provinces, and the communication between 
the several Northern termini and the Metro- 
politan and Southern railways, as well as into 
the effect of the increasing passenger, goods, 
and mineral traffic upon the main thorough- 
fares by which the various stations are ap- 
proached. Such a Joint Committee rendered 
important and somewhat analogous service in 
the Session of 1864, in continuation of the in- 
quiry undertaken in the previous year by a 

‘ommittee of the House of Lords, which 
Committee was instructed then, as it is sug- 
gested a Joint Committee might be in like 
manner instructed now, to consider what pro- 
vision can be made for securing such a com- 
prehensive system with the greatest advantage 
to the public, and the least inconvenience to 
the local arrangements of the Metropolis.” 
Now, I ask, is that Report to be waste 
paper? (‘‘ Yes.”) ‘ Yes,” says an hon. 
Member ; but, seriously, I ask what is 
the good of setting a Committee to 
work and receiving its Report if it -is 
to be put into a pigeon hole and never 
seen again? Is it to be absolutely 


disregarded, and is the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hythe (Sir E. Watkin) 


Mr, Boulnois 


{COMMONS} 
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to be allowed to introduce again the 
same Bill which a year ago called forth 
this Report? On this Report of the 
Select Committee the London County 
Council considered the position, took 
into consideration the whole subject, 
especially with reference to the con- 
gested state of the streets and thorough- 
fares. Well, I think I may say that in this 
particular matter, which is within the 
province and jurisdiction of the London 
County Council—I know Members on 
this side of the House are sometimes 
inclined to cavil at what the London 
County Council does or does not do— 
in this matter, at least, the interests of 
the people of London are protected. I 
say this Report supports the proposition 
I now make. Such a Committee as I 
propose will have power to send 
for evidence, so that the utmost 
light may be thrown on the scheme 
proposed. In the paper circulated by 
the promoters they say this is an ordi- 
nary Railway Bill. I say it is not an 
ordinary Railway Bill; it is a very ex- 
traordinary Bill, and is, I say, abso- 
lutely without precedent. I suppose 
it is at least 30 years since a great 
trunk line came into the Metropolis—I 
think the Midland was the last. We 
all recollect that the great trunk lines— 
all, with one exception—came in upon 
ground which was practically un- 
occupied, and certainly did not touch 
valuable residential property. The 
Midland came through a slum, and the 
Charing Cross Railway took houses and 
streets that it was a good thing to get 
rid of. But this proposal will destroy 
very good residential property, and 
those who are opposed to this maintain 
that a very much better way of getting 
into London could be found. I did 
hope that the representation made by 
the London County Council to the 
Board of Trade that this matter should 
be considered by a Joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons would have 
been entertained by the President of 
the Board of Trade, and that he would 
have been able to accede to the request, 
and I still hope that during this Debate 
we may have an expression of opinion 
as to this most serious subject from the 
right hon. Gentleman, for I believe 
that if ever there was a question 
in which the Department should 
take an interest it is this of a new 
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terminus for London. It is an oppor- 
tunity that should not be lost. All I 
ask is that the House should declare 
that this question should be properly 
considered—and I say this without 
any disparagement to ordinary Com- 
mittees—by a stronger tribunal. If 
the older railways had now to come 
into London they would not choose the 
sites where now they have their 
termini, and some of the companies 
would be the first to admit that the 
sites are extremely inconvenient. I 
say now, that it is proposed to bring a 
new trunk line into London, we may, 
unless we take great care, make a 
mistake it will not be very easy for us 
to recover from. It is because I wish 
to prevent such mistakes being renewed 
and perpetuated I ask the House to 
send the Bill for thorough examination 
to a special Committee. 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.): I rise to second the proposition 
of my hon. Friend, who has dealt with 
the subject so fully and exhaustively 
that I need say but a few words. As 
representing a constituency which will 
be materially affected, I am bound to 
say that the question of site for the 
station is one that should be more 
fully inquired into than it will be by a 
Select Committee. As a fact, I do not 
think that the question of site has been 
gone into at all, because, as we find from 
their Report, the Committee of last 
year found themselves powerless to 
come to any conclusion concerning 
alternative sites. Nearly 100 acres of 
land are required for station and goods 
yards, and when we consider that the 
formation of this terminus will require 
the demolition of over 1,000 houses in 
the neighbourhood, and the displace- 
ment of over 10,000 people; when we 
consider that this displacement will 
ruin hundreds of tradespeople; when 
we consider that by bringing this big 
station so much to the front the value 
of surrounding property will be materi- 
ally deteriorated and its value as first- 
class property destroyed, when we 
consider that the selection of site last 
year was deemed to be a matter of 
the utmost importance, then I say that 
importance is increased now by the 
fact that an enlarged area is required, 
and the incomplete inquiry of last year 
should be resumed before a tribunal 





able to give a final opinion on the sub- 
ject, and as the suggestion for a Joint 
Committee of both Houses has not 
been adopted, the next best means of 
examination is by a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Biil be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 

That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and 
Proceedings of this House, all Petitions 

ainst the Bill presented on or before the 

th February last be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; that such of the Petitioners as pray to 
be heard by themselves, their Counsel, Agents, 
or Witnesses, be heard upon their Petitions 
if they think fit, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That Four be the quorum.”—( Mr. Boulnois.) 

*(2.30.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): The question now before 
us is a very narrow one; it is whether 
the Bill shall be sent in the ordinary 
course to the trusted Committee of the 
House, or whether it should be sent, on 
an unprecedented Motion, toa Hybrid 
Committee under the same conditions 
as to an ordinary Committee. I would 
venture to point out that this Motion 
has been somewhat altered since it was 
first put upon the Paper. As it was 
first put upon the Paper it would have 
taken in a vast amount of evidence, 
which may have been rejected by the 
Referees. As it is now drawn it runs— 

“That subject to the Rules, Orders, and 
Proceedings of this House, all Petitions against 
the Bill presented on or before the 27th 
February last be referred te the Com- 
mittee.” 
I hope the House will not accede to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Boulnois), because I 
think to do so would be to cast an 
unjust slur on the traditional Com- 
mittee of the House. I assert that 
there no cause has been shown by either 
of the hon. Members why we should 
practically pass a vote of want of confi- 
dence in a Committee which has hitherto 
enjoyed the confidence of the House. 
The Bill is a perfectly ordinary Railway 
Bill, and the only difference between it 
and any other Railway Bill is its magni- 
tude and the vast interests behind it. 
This Bill is practically unopposed from: 
one end of the line to the other till it 
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reaches London. It has the unani- 
mous support of every town in its 
course, and no Corporation appears 
against it; it has also the support of 
all the districts through which it passes. 
The fact that the Bill affects interests 
from Manchester on the west to 
Grimsby on the east gives all the 
more reason why it should be disposed 
of as soon as possible, and why the 
promoters should not be put to the 
enormous cost of last year by an Instrue- 
tion to the Committee, which the hon. 
Member for Hythe accepted in order 
to save the time of the House, perhaps 
without due appreciation of the effect 
it would have on the Bill in Committee. 
Last year the Bill was opposed 
by the Great Northern Railway, but 
now it not only has the benevolent sup- 
port of the Great Northern Railway, 
but it has the great advantage that the 
two companies have entered into 
arrangements for the interchange of 
traffic at through rates, which will be 
of the greatest possible benefit to all 
the towns and districts through which 
either railway passes. It is no part of 
my duty, as speaking for those inte- 
rested in the promotion of the Bill, to 
say one word as to the reasons for the 
rejection of the Bill last year. That 
will, no doubt, be dealt with by the 
Chairman of the Committee to which it 
was referred, but I have never found 
any fault with the decision ef that 
Committee. I think they were given 
an impossible task, as it was perfectly 
impossible for them to fulfil the require- 
ments which the Instruction imposed on 
them. I think that is shown by the 
fact that the Special Report indicates 
that it was rejected on account of that 
Instruction ; there is nothing in the 
Report to show that it was rejected on 
its merits. That Report has no bearing 
whatever on the question now before 
us. Hon. Members, though they 
appear to have no confidence in a Pri- 
vate Bill Committee of this House, 
have immense confidence in the opinion 
of one half of it. The third paragraph 


to which they have alluded is the one 
on which the Committee were equally 
divided. That paragraph did not sug- 
gest that one single railway should bear 
the cost of inquiry into the want of 
further access into London, and the 
communication between the Northern 
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and Southern railways, but that the 
Government should take up the in- 
quiry, at the public expense, into the 
whole question of access to London 
and the communication between the 
Northern and Southern railways, and 
if that recommendation had been 
carried out there might have 
been some reason for saying that 
this Bill should be suspended until 
that Committee had reported. But as 
the Government have not adopted the 
recommendation it would be exceed- 
ingly unjust to put the whole expense 
of the inquiry on to the promoters of 
this Bill, which is exactly what this 
Resolution would do. I should be 
very glad to hear what the Members 
of that Committee have to say on this 
subject, but I feel certain that they 
never intended that the cost of the 
suggested inquiry should be thrown on 
one railway. The hon. Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Boulnois) referred to 
the last railway that obtained access 
to London. That was the Midland 
Railway, in, I think, 1864. The hon. 
Member said that did not disturb many 
residential houses. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: I said “ high-class 
residential houses.” 

*Mr. HENEAGE: The houses are 
of a somewhat varied class, especially 
in St. John’s Wood; whilst the Midland 
Railway went through, I believe, a 
churchyard, which perhaps the hon. 
Member will admit isa highly respectable 
residential property. The real question 
before us is, what is to be gained by 
sending this Bill to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee ? There is nothing to be gained, 
because the Bill is to be sent under 
the same conditions as to an ordinary 
Committee ; but there is a great deal to 
lose. Members of a Private Bill Com- 
mittee are obliged by the Standing 
Orders to attend continuously, and 
hear not only the evidence, but the 
cross-examination, which is often much 
the most important, but in a 
Hybrid Committee there is no con- 
tinuous attendance. There are seven 
Members of whom any four may 
form a quorum, and you may have a 
different four at every sitting, and some 
of them may never attend at all until 
they come to consider the Report, and 
then their votes are of equal value to 
those of the Members who attended all 
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through. ThisCommittee would be no 
better fitted to deal with the Bill than 
the Committee of which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hanley (Mr. Woodall) 
was Chairman last year. That Com- 
inittee had power to ask for papers, 
and I venture to say that all the papers 
were then produced. I would ask the 
House not to accede to the proposal 
made by the hon. Member for Maryle- 
bone (Mr. Boulnois). I would ask the 
House to reject this proposal, and to 
send the Bill in the ordinary course 
before the regular Railway Bill Com- 
mittee. It will there have fair and 
thorough inquiry, and all those who 
have locus standi will be heard, and I 
hope the House will not allow the Bill 
to be frustrated by this dilatory and 
unprecedented Motion. 

(2.43.) THe UNDER SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror tae HOME 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. Sruart-Worr- 
LEY, Sheffield, Hallam): This Bill 
is not solely a Metropolitan question. 
Great Corporations and large popu- 
lations are waiting anxiously for the 
decision of the House on the maiter. 
I may be told that the question of the 
support of these bodies is more for the 
Committee upstairs than for the House, 
and for the stage of Second Reading. 
But I venture to point out to the House, 
in the interests of the progress of its 
own Business, that that objection 
applies even more strongly to Motions 
ot a really dilatory kind such as this, 
proceeding from quarters representing 
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those who, in fact, have locus stand: | 


on the Bill. I entreat the House, 
therefore, to refuse to entertain at this 
stage objections of this kind, and to 
say that it should have been taken 
at an earlier stage, and should not now 
be raised on the part of those who are 
given the fullest opportunity of being 
heard under the ordinary proceedings 
of the Committee. 

(2.45.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I think my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) is under the impression 
that by referring this matter te a Hybrid 
Committee we should be casting a slur 
on the ordinary Committees of this 


House. But the House has been in the | 


habit of referring Bills to Hybrid Com- 
mittees, and I have known Railway 
Bills to be so referred over and over 
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again, and no one has ever suggested 
that a slur was cast on the ordinary 
Committee. This is a question of great 
magnitude and vast importance; surely, 
therefore, it is not unreasonable 
to ask that it may be referred 
to a Committee of somewhat 
more than ordinary importance, 
which shall be able to take a wider 
view of the matter than usual. My 
right hon. Friend referred to the great 
expense the company was put to by 
the Instruction of last year, and sug- 
gested that all the cost was due to that 
cause. I think he was entirely mis- 
taken. The Bill was then opposed by 
other railways, and especially by the 
Great Northern Railway, and at least 
nine-tenths of the time and cost of the 
inquiry were incurred totally indepen- 
dently of the London question now 
before the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said that this was not 
merely a Metropolitan question. I 
have always said [ am not opposed to 
this railway on principle—I think it 
most desirable, in the interests of the 
North of England and the Midland 
Counties, that the line should be 
brought into London—but what I say 
is that access to London is a Metro- 
politan question, on which it is desir- 
able that London should be considered. 
I have never gone a step further, and 
have always said that if the Committee 
should conclude that the interests of 
other towns should be considered in 
preference to London, I should be 
content with their decision. I ask 
that in the consideration of this 
question we should not lose sight of 
the interests of London, and that op- 
portunity should be given for the con- 
sideration of proposals alternative to 
the one now before the House. It can- 
not be denied that London opinion, as a 
whole, is opposed to the present pro- 
posal. The London County Council 
are averse to it, and a committee of 
that Council petitioned in the strongest 
form against the site. The matter was 
referred to a Select Committee with 
the Instruction I ventured to propose, 
on the ground that a Select Committee 
was not ordinarily able to consider 
the question of sites. The House and 


the promoters of the Bill accepted that 
Instruction, and it went without dissent 
from any quarter of the House. The 
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Committee appear to have gone as fully 
as they could into the matter, and in 
their Report to the House admitted that 
they were under great difficulties in 
going fully into it in consequence of 
their want of authority and full power 
of inquiry. In a special Report they 
treated the matter as one of serious 
importance to London, and deserving 
of further inquiry. They recommended 
that the whole question of access to 

London from fresh railways should be 
considered by a Joint Committee of 
both Houses, with a view to the general 
interest of the question. I think it 
would have been well if that course had 
been adopted. It rests, however, with 
the Government to make a Motion to 
that effect—a private Member cannot. 
Under the circumstances, the hon. 
Member has, on the whole, adopted the 
best course that he could adopt in 
making his Motion. I refrained from 
moving the same Resolution as last 
year, as 1t seemed to me that the House 
would hardly adopt that course. The 
hon. Member’s Motion is now confined 
to the proposal that the Bill should go 
toa Hybrid Committee, and I cannot 
but conceive that, on the whole, that 
is the best course to take. I should be 
satisfied with that course, especially if it 
came before the Members of the Com- 
mittee of last year. In face of the very 
strong Report presented by the Com- 
mittee last year is it sufficient to allow 
this Bill to go in the ordinary way to 
a Select Committee? That Report 
pointed distinctly to wider inquiry 
owing to the importance of the question 
of the access of railways to London, 
and I think it would only be in accord 
with the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee if this Bill were now referred 
to a Hybrid Committee. 

*(2.50.) Sm R. H. PAGET (Somer- 
set, Wells): I hope the House will 
decline to entertain this proposal. 
This is an important question of pro- 
cedure; and if I ask under what 
Standing Order this procedure takes 
place, I am told there is no Standing 
Order at all. It is a habit growing up 
in the House which ought not to be 
given frequent effect to. This House 


has by Standing Order made provision, 
by the appointment of Select Com- 
mittees and other methods, for dealing 
with such matters as Railway Bills, 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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and I venture to say the decisions of 
these tribunals are accepted by the 
House as, on the whole, satisfactory. 
This Motion seeks to put aside the 
ordinary procedure of the House, as 
provided in the Standing Orders, and 
to introduce something of a novel 
character. These Hybrid Committees 
are of recent creation. I venture to 
say, Sir, that it will be within your 
recollection—certainly within mine— 
that the first proposal for such a Com- 
mittee was in 1863, when the result of 
the Division was unfavourable to the 
proposal. I would point out that 
there are this Session three Bills 
referred to Hybrid Committees, and 
there isa question of referring a fourth. 
All this is setting aside the ordinary 
procedure under the Starding Orders, 
and giving them the go-by as insufti- 
cient for the purpose. It has been 
pointed out that a Hybrid Committee 
labours under difficulties ; its quorum 
is to be four out of seven Members. 
No one could say that an inquiry by 
such a tribunal would be so efficient as 
where all the Members of the Com- 
mittee are bound to be present day by 
day. The hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) has alluded to his 
Instruction. I venture to say that a 
more unfortunate Instruction was never 
given to a Committee, and the mis- 
fortune of it is evident from the Report 
of the Committee which dealt with the 
Bill. What they say to the House of 
Commons is practically this—‘‘ You 
have given us instructions which we 
cannot carry out. You invite us to 
undertake an impossible task; you 
invite us to make a selection of various 
spots for a site when there are no 
alternatives.” An alternative site is 
talked of ; where is it? There is no 
such thing. It is impossible for any 
Committee to address itself to the con- 
sideration of a question so vague and 
uncertain as that in the Instruction 
of last year. The hon. Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Boulnois) says that 
he does not intend to proceed with his 
Motion for the Instruction. That is 
not of so much importance as this 
Motion, which demands the extraor- 
dinary appointment of a tribunal other 
than the usual one. If there were 
reason for saying that the ordinary 
tribunal was insufficient and had not 
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powers, and was hampered by limita- 
tions, so that they would not have 
a fair field and opportunity, and that 
something should be done to enlarge 
their powers, that might be a matter 
worthy of consideration; but by 
this method you set up a novel tribunal 
which, from the rules that govern their 
proceedings and attendance, must 
have inferior opportunities of arriving 
at a conclusion. I believe it to be 
entirely without precedent to refer a 
single Railway Bill to a Committee of 
this kind, and for these reasons I think 
the proposal ought not to be acceded 
to. A Hybrid Committee with powers 
limited by Instructions as here pro- 
fessed is another departure from 
the mischievous principle of Hybrid 
Committees generally. 

(2.55.) Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) : 
I listened with great interest to the 
very lucid argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. Boulnois), as 
T was anxious to ascertain what recom- 
mendations on the reference of this Bill 
to a Hybrid Committee he would sug- 
gest other than those which we had 
last year acting under the instructions 
of the House. It appears to me that 
the hon. Member invites the House to 
repeat the experiment of last year, and 
my experience of that Committee Room 
does not lead me to encourage the 
House to repeat that experiment. Per- 
haps the House would like to hear 
from me, as Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, one or two words on the points 
in connection with the Bill. The House 
was invited, on the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), in recognition of certain ex- 
ceptional characteristics of the Bill— 
its interest to an important residential 
suburb ; the fact that the population 
would be disturbed ; and that gardens 
and open spaces would be occupied— 
to say that it was desirable that the 
Committee should have the opportunity 
and authority to endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether a better site could 
be obtained in the interests of 
London. Well, Sir, the House 
is aware that under the ordinary 
Standing Orders, Committees are pre- 
cluded from hearing alternative plans ; 
and yet I suppose whenever a Com- 
mittee has before it a case which estab- 





lishes a great public need, the Com- 
mittee will always desire to know 
whether the manner in which that 
need is proposed to be satisfied is the 
best, and offers the minimum of dis- 
turbance in the attainment of that end. 
We, on the other hand, were enabled 
to overrule the ordinary procedure of 
Committees and were actually in- 
structed, if possible, to find an alter- 
native plan for entering London, and I 
can only say all the Members on the 
Committee endeavoured to carry out 
that Instruction, and we acknowledge 
in the Report that we received con- 
siderable assistance in that task. We 
were invited to consider one particular 
alternative terminus. We found, for 
example, that while the Baker Street 
site excited almost universal an- 
tagonism on the part of owners and 
occupiers, not only on the ground pro- 
posed to be taken, but over a widely ex- 
tended area, and was fiercely opposed 
by the Vestry and the County Council, 
there was another site very strongly 
recommended to us by the St. 
Pancras Vestry and supported by 
the London County Council. Under 
your special instructions the Committee 
were enabled to hear evidence, and all 
that could be said, in favour of that site ; 
but the House will see that we could 
get no further than a primd facie case, 
because we were unable to hear what 
were the engineering difficulties of 
access, and what would be the opinion 
of a very numerous class of owners and 
of occupying tenants, who would be 
displaced in getting that access. The 
Report of the Committee, therefore, offers 
a word of warning to the House with 
regard to instructions of that kind. We 
have stated that we were able only to 
form a definite opinion upon the merits 
of the particular plan proposed by the 
promoters ; but we said at the same 
time that, inasmuch as we had no suffi- 
cient evidence, we were unable to say 
whether the Boscobel Garden site was 
the best that could be devised in the 
interests of the people of London. I 
will ask the attention of the House to 
a passage in our Report, which I believe 
was adopted unanimously. We say— 

“This conclusion was unavoidable. Our 
experience may justify some hesitation in the 
adoption hereafter of instructions unaccom- 

led by any adequate means for their proper 
ulfilment.” 
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The House may ask what are the 
adequate means that it is proposed to 
give by the Committee which is now 
proposed? The hon. Member suggests 
that a Hybrid Committee would have 
power to send for persons and 
papers. But an ordinary Committee 
has power, if it requires, or desires, to 
hear evidence, even unwilling evidence, 
by applying to you for the necessary 
authority, and that power is usually 
granted ; but certainly in our experience 
it did not occur to us that there was 
any evidence which might have helped 
the Committee of last year in forming 
a judgment, and which was denied to 
us by the operations of the ordinary 
Rule. Therefore I do not see why an 
ordinary Committee is not competent 
to deal with the matter. The late Com- 
mittee heard much of the desirability 
of affording opportunities of access to 
London from all sides, and specially of 
the advisability of establishing better 
modes of communication between the 
Northern and Southern lines; and the 
Committee reported that if Parliament 
were disposed to deal with so large a 
question it should be undertaken as a 
public duty at the public cost, and that 

should not be again imposed upon the 
promoters of any single scheme. I 
have no doubt at all that it was very 
hard last year upon the promoters that 
they should be put to such expense 
while these wide inquiries were being 
made at their cost, and I do not 
hesitate to say that, in my opinion, it 
would be unfair to put them to the 
same expense again. I confine my 
observations to the London terminus; 
and since the suggestions were not 
carried out at the time, the House will 
not expect to see how far our opinions 
were influenced by those instructions. 
I am rejoiced, however, to hear that 
some parts which were contentious in 
the Bill of last year have been modified, 
and that others have totally disappeared ; 
and I venture to say that the labours 
of the Committee of last year will not 
be altogether thrown away. With the 
modification that it might bean Instruc- 
tion to the new Committee to take into 
consideration the evidence of the old 
one, I think that the ordinary Com- 
mittee would be a sufficient tribunal 
for doing justice to all the interests 
concerned. 


Mr. Woodall 
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(3.10.) Mr. WOOTTON ISAAC- 
SON (Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I 
can speak on behalf of the artizan 
classes in the East End of London 
which I represent, and I certainly can 
say that they are distinctly in favour of 
seeing this railway coming to London. 
We all know perfectly well that in the 
construction of any such railway as 
this a very large amount of work 
would have to be done; that a very 
large amount of accumulated wealth will 
have to be expended, and that in the 
carrying out of these necessary works 
the artizan classes in the East End of 
London, who are at present only 
partially employed, will share in the 
benefits. I therefore deprecate in the 
strongest fashion any obstructive Motion 
of this kind as to the appo‘ntment of a 
Hybrid Committee. We have been 
told by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Marylebone that St. John’s Wood is of 
a unique character. Well, possibly it 
is; but I differ from him, for this 
reason : that St. John’s Wood does not 
constitute the whole of London. 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.): I did not say that St. John’s 
Wood was of a unique character. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I will 
read the hon. Member’s words. He 
spoke of ‘the unique character of the 
locality,” and I say that St. John’s 
Wood isnot the whole of London. [have 
listened to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Marylebone,and in his entire 
speech he has not shown a single shred 
of argument against the Bill worthy ot 
being nailed to the mast. I am certain 
that if this Bill is passed we shall have 
a railway that would give greater con- 
venience to the public desiring access 
to London ; and as to the inconvenience 
that is foreshadowed by the railway, I 
would ask my hon. Friends whether 
they really believe in their hearts that 
it will be an inconvenience ? Why, the 
inconvenience would be perfectly in- 
finitesimal. Who are they that would 
be inconvenienced? I am sure if 
they were not resident in Marylebone 
those who now object to the railway on 
the ground of inconvenience would vote 
for the railway, and possibly we might 
find in them its strongest supporters. 
We have been also told that any rail- 
way coming into London will interfere 
very seriously with residential property. 
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Now, I can remember a good many 
railways and when they were con- 
structed, and I think that they much 
improved the localities through which 
they passed, sweeping away unsavoury 
slums, and in many other ways effecting 
good. You cannot say that the Mid- 
land, or the London and North-Wes- 
tern, or the Great Western did any 
harm in this respect, but rather that 
they have increased the value of pro- 
perty in many respects, and consider- 
ably so in many quarters close to the 
stations. This I think is the most 
futile argument that could be used as 
against this railway. But we have 
been told that the promoters have 
altered their plans, and that, therefore, 
the introduction of the railway would 
destroy open spaces, inasmuch as they 
propose to take, instead of 30 acres, 
75 acres for their terminus. If we were 
told that they would take 100 acres, or 
150 acres, I should be all the more 
pleased, as I believe it would be ulti- 
mately only for the general interest, 
so that argument against the Bill 
founded upon interference with open 
spaces cannot be admitted. I hope 
the House will not vote for this 
Hybrid Committee. It is only brought 
forward for the purpose of burking the 
Bill, and I am satisfied that if this 
Bill goes to an ordinary Committee, 
and that it is there passed and recom- 
mended to the House, you will be doing 
a great benefit to the East End of Lon- 
don, the dense population of which is 
now so largely deprived of employment, 
and who are ail only too anxiously 
awaiting the passing of the measure. 
(3.15.) Eart COMPTON (York, 
W.R., Barnsley): I wish to offer a 
word of explanation with regard 
to what is called the obstructive 
policy of those who are anxious to 
send this Bill to a Hybrid Committee. 
So far as I am concerned—and I think 
IT can answer for others—we are not 
opposed in any way whatever to this 
measure; on the contrary, we are 
extremely anxious that there should be 
another line brought into London from 
the North. As for myself personally, 
I can approach the consideration of 
this question from opposite ends of the 
line. As a Representative of a York- 
shire constituency, I must say I 
am as much concerned as those who 





have spoken against a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. With regard to this end of the 
line, and the interests of those affected 
by it, I approach the measure as a 
member of your almost defunct County 
Council. Now I should like to explain 
to the House the view of the London 
County Council in this matter. They 
also wish for another railway to be 
brought into London, as they are 
extremely anxious to see a healthy 
competition between. railway com- 
panies; and they are well aware that 
it is for the interests of London that 
we should have a distinct line to the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts 
in Yorkshire, instead of having, as at 
present, the traffic going into the hands 
of several companies. But, at the same 
time, the London County Council were 
bound to look into the matter with the 
greater care when they found that the 
actual proposed plan laid before the 
County Council by the promoters was 
not one which could be accepted by 
anybody who looked at the affair from 
a London point of view. It was nota 
question as to whether the terminus 
was in exactiy the right place or not. 
It is known that any railway terminus 
must cause some inconvenience to some- 
one, and in all probability tomany. But 
the point was whether the actual plan was 
a good one. We have been told that an 
ordinary Committee can decide this 
matter as well as, if not better than, a 
Hybrid Committee. I believe that that 
is the view of the majority of the House. 
Well, I am agreed now to vote against 
the proposal of a Hybrid Committee if 
Iam given clearly to understand one 
point, and one point only—Has the 
ordinary Committee the same powers, 
and as much power to have witnesses 
before it; has it as much authority to 
inquire into the matter, to take a wider 
view of the subject, or has it a narrower 
power than a Hybrid Committee ? 
That is an easy question to answer. If 
they would have the saine powers as a 
Hybrid Committee, I, for one, would 
vote against the Hybrid Committee. 
But I have been given to understand 
by all to whom I have spoken that the 
Hybrid Committee would undoubtedly 
have a wider scope for action or for 
inquiry, and also that it would have 
fuller authority, so that it would there- 
fore be able, in my opinion, to come to 
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a wiser decision. I believe the Com- 
mittee last year was restrained in 
certain directions from making inquiries 
which werethought necessary. I under- 
stand from observations that have been 
made that they had not had before 
them evidence, or that they had not 
had before them proper evidence as 
regards engineering: 

Mr. WOODALL: What I say is 
that it was perfectly impossible to hear 
objections from the London County 
Council and others until they had gone 
through the ordinary course, and had 
evidence of engineers, so as to challenge 
objections of those who might be 
concerned in carrying the matter 
out. 

Eart COMPTON : I understood the 
speech of the hon. Member was against 
the Instruction, and not against the 
Hybrid Committee. The whole ques- 
tion is as to whether an ordinary Com- 
mittee has full power to inquire into 
a question of such great magnitude, 
and I believe the County Council would 
have come to the same decision as I 
have if they were assured positively 
that the ordinary Committee would 
have the same authority as the Hybrid 
Committee. We have been told that 
a Hybrid Committee would last longer, 
and that this is a dilatory Motion. 
But why would it last longer? Because 
it would take more evidence, and 
because there would be a deeper and 
more thoroughly searching inquiry into 
this matter. So that, at least, injury 
would not be done to the ratepayers 
of London, who are anxious to have 
this line as speedily as possible. Until 
I get an assurance that an ordinary 
Committee will have as great powers as 
a Hybrid Committee, I shall vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Marylebone. 

(3.25.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : There are few hon. Mem- 
bers who have given to this matter more 
serious attention than myself, and few 
who can speak with greater confidence 
upon it, having spent many years of my 
life in Leicester, having for so long re- 

resented Sheffield in this House, having 

n approached by various important 
bodies upon the subject, and knowing 
as I do every inch of th . ound which 
the proposed line will averse. The 





whole people of the district are most 
Earl Compton 
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anxious for the passing of the Bill, and 
I can assure this House that it would 
be very difficult indeed to describe the 
surprise and pain which was felt by the 
working classes last year when this Bill 
was rejected. There are hon. Members 
sitting upon the Government Benches 
and hon. Members upon both sides of 
the House who, when they went to 
their constituents after the Bill was 
rejected, had to use the language 
of apology and of regret, and 
to express a hope that the _pro- 
moters would introduce the Bill this 
year, as they were full sure that the 
House would pass it. What has been 
the result? Nearly all the Local 
Authorities from one end of the line to 
the other have petitioned in favour of 
this Bill. I have myself presented Peti- 
tions from important bodies in the dis- 
trict I represent in favour of the 
measure, the latest being only last week 
-——from the Cutlers’ Company. Further- 
more, I spent my holidays in Notting- 
ham, and there the Town Clerk and 
some members of the Corporation 
waited upon me in reference to the 
Bill, asking me to give it all the assist- 
ance in my power. Knowing as I do 
how valuable this line is for the great 
industrial population that it would 
accommodate, I do hope that it will 
not be rejectet! a second time by this 
House, in the interest of, and out of 
regard for high-class residential pro- 
perty, and that this House will not a 
second time impose conditions upon 
the Committee that will but delay the 
consideration of such an important 
question ; will extend the scope of the 
inquiry, and so over-lay the evidence 
that the Bill will again, by dilatory 
tactics, be got rid of. What was the 
effect of the Instruction of last year ? 
I believe that the highest authorities in 
this House are of opinion that a more 
ridiculous Instruction was never given 
to a Committee. To the Committee 
itself it was a most embarrassing In- 
struction, and the result was that they 
had had to receive an enormous amount 
of evidence which interfered with the 
consideration of the whole question, 
and cost the promoters of the Bill about 
£20,000. Surely, if there is to be any 
ng of inquiry as to what is to be 
one in the future with tramways and 
with railways coming to London, such 
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a matter ought not to stand upon a 
single Bill; it ought not to be fought 
out by one company such as 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Company; they ought 
not to be asked to meet all 
the objections to be brought for- 
ward upon such a question; it ought 
to be done by the Board of Works or 
by the Board of Trade promoting a 
public inquiry, and I think the Board 
of Trade is far too wise to undertake 
such a business. Why, I ask, should 
not this Bill go direct to an ordinary 
Committee? It would be a slur upon 
a Committee of this House to say that 
they could not consider a question 
such as this, and that the Bill could 
not be sent to one of those Committees. 
I know of no instance, except one, 
where, in a railway scheme the ques- 
tion of the parks came in, and a Bill 
was referred not to an ordinary but to 
a Hybrid Committee ; but I never have 
known an instance where an ordinary 
proposal like this was sent to anything 
but an ordinary Committee. I ask 
the House to do all it can for our 
domestic industries, and I can only 
say that it is worth the serious con- 
sideration of the House from this point 
of view. We are getting on to a 
period, as every man must be aware, 
of considerable depression, and it is of 
the utmost importance that we should 
do all we can for the industries of the 
country. Here is a great undertaking, 
an undertaking desired by a great 
industrial population, upon whom it 
will confer enormous advantages, 
which will bring the resources of York- 
shire in direct communication with 
London, and in Nottingham will open 
up @ district which has no direct com- 
munication with us; which will be of 
great service to the industrial districts 
through which the line will pass, 
besides being of immense advantage to 
a large and wide agricultural country. 
It will come, very unfortunately, in a 
time of great depression. I know this 
is not an argument to be considered by 
itself, as the Bill should, of course, be 
considered upon its merits; but when 
£3,000,000 is to be spent upon labour, 
why, I ask, will this House always 
throw obstacles of this kind in the way, 
when, instead of doing so, they should 
encourage it? and I trust that in this 





instance they will not interfere with 
the usual customs of the House. 
*(3.30.) Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, 
N. Lonsdale): I think that many of 
the matters referred to in this discus- 
sion are matters which would be much 
better left to a Second Reading Debate. 
The question of how far the Committee 
of last year was influenced by the 
Instruction of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford is one which, 
I think, has been amply answered by 
the Report of the Committee itself. 
They found it so impracticable, so 
expensive, and so bewildering that they 
had the utmost difficulty in coming 
to a decision upon the main points 
I hope that the four or six hon. Mem- 
bers who may form the Select Com- 
mittee will be found quite as capable of 
coming toa decision on this Bill as 
the Committee of last year, and 
able to come to a more favour 
able decision than we were. I think 
there should be no difficulty thrown in 
the way of that Committee by any 
action of this House, which action, in 
my opinion, is only a side-wind, and 
not a direct negative to the question. 
The difficulty that appears to me 
to be put before the House is whether 
the Manchester, Shetfield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway should have the burden 
of the general inquiry thrown upon 
their shoulders or not. We must 
remember that precedents are very 
easily made. This House will be making 
one, and it cannot afterwards be very 
easily set aside; and how will any 
Railway Company in days to come 
apply for powers to construct a railway 
or any other industrial undertaking if 
by any chance a similar costly experi- 
ment, such as this, may be thrown 
upon their shoulders? I hope the 
House will give no assent to this pro- 
posal. The whole question with respect 
to sites was discussed and fought out 
in the Committee last year. If any 
other site had been suggested it might 
have diverted that railway from the 
course which it was taking. Then we 
should still less have been able to say 
that that was the best site in London. 
We had no alternative before us but 
what was brought by the _ kind 
intervention of gentlemen interested in 
seeing a railway brought to London ; 
and I think the Committee recognised 
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that liberality on their part. And no 
alternative was suggested that in 
any way diverted the main course 
of the railway. If the House 
sends the Bill upstairs it should 
take care to send it to a Select, and not 
to a Hybrid, Committee. 

(3.35.) Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Courtyey, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I shall not trespass on the 
time of the House for more than a few 
minutes. I assure the House that I 
have not that facility in coming to a 
conclusion which seems to be enjoyed 
by most of the Gentlemen who have 
participated in the Debate. Most of 
these hon. Members have no difficulty 
whatever in seeing their way as to what 
should be done. I confess I cannot re- 
gard this as a question in which no 
doubt exists, because the question be- 
tween the promoters and the persons 
affected by the course of the line—the 
question, I may say, between the 
parties—raises questionsof great Metro- 
politan interest; and the London 
County Council, as representing the 
general interests of the Metropolis, as 
distinguished from the particular 
interest, from the interests of persons 
who may be immediately affected by 
the construction of the line, has 
strongly recommended a_ particular 
course to be taken with respect to this 
Bill. We treat this body of the County 
Council in a very bad way. We beat 
them or praise them according as they 
do or do not do what we like them to 
do. In such matters as relate to pro- 
posed railway extension, the opinion of 
the County Council ought to have great 
weight with us; and if they say the 
Bill should not be sent before an 
ordinary Committee, and press for a 
reference to a Committee with larger 
powers, a great deal of attention ought 
to be paid to their representation. Well, 
but the question does not end there. 
This Bill was referred to an ordinary 


Committee last year; but it was 
referred to an ordinary Committee 
plus an Instruction — an _ Instrue- 


tion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield has 
characterised as ridiculous, and which 
was agreed to with unanimity by the 
House. I felt at the time the difficulty 


of that Instruction, and I hope its sub- 
sequent history will operate as a warn- 


Mr. Ainslie 
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ing to prevent Members from giving In- 
structions to Committees which they 
are incapable of giving proper effect to. 
The Committee spent a great deal of time 
over the general merits of the Bill and 
a great deal of time over the Instruction 
also; and they made a special Report 
that they were incapable of doing the 
business that we entrusted to them— 
that if it was to be done at all, it must 
be done independently of every one of 
the particular powers put forward. | 
think the Report, even if it was not cor- 
roborated by the action of the Chairman 
of the Committee, and the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, and other hon. Members 
who have spoken in this Debate with 
respect to this Report and the opinion 
of all the four Members of Committee 
—I think the Report is conclusive as to 
the impolicy of recommending this Bill 
to be sent to a Hybrid Committee, be- 
cause, though a Hybrid Committee 
might have larger powers than an 
ordinary Committee, it would not 
have larger powers than an ordinary 
Committee has plus that Instruc- 
tion—it would not have larger powers 
than the Committee which was in- 
trusted with the examination of the 
same question ; and then the question 
which would simply arise is this—Will 
we get this question better examined 
into by four Members, each of whom 
recognises a constant responsibility for 
his action, or by seven Members, some 
of whom may attend and some of 
whom may stay away? On the whole, 
if it has not got that examination 
at the hands of the Committee which 
the House last year recommended 
as the only way for considering this 
question, I think we had better 
follow the ordinary course and refer 
it to an ordinary Committee instead 
of referring it to a Hybrid Committee. 
I think that something might be said 
in favour of referring it to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, because there 
are matters involved in this question 
which ought not to be examined into at 
the sole expense of one projected com- 
pany. The question will have to be 
examined on other occasions in a Grand 
Committee. It is admittedly a question 
of considerable difficulty to decide. It 
is not now the question before us; but, 
in regard to the question before us, I 
cannot help thinking, though I do so 
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with some hesitation and reluctance, 
that we shall do wisely in referring this 
matter to an ordinary instead of to a 
Hybrid Committee. 

*(3.40.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): I quite recognise the 
right of great towns like Nottingham 
and Sheffield to be heard upon 
a question of this character. At the 
same time, I think some of us who 
represent North and North-Western dis- 
tricts of this Metropolis, through whose 
districts this railway will come, have 
also a right to be heard in this dis- 
cussion. I quite agree with what the 
noble Lord the Member for Barnsley 
said, that there is no disposition fac- 
tiously to stand in the way of bringing 
this new railway to London; but 
those living in the districts through 
which the railway is to come, and 
the people in London generally, desire 
that such conditions may be imposed 
on the Railway Company as they think 
necessary in their interests and in the 
interests of the Metropolis at large. 
We feel that the question has got 
into somewhat an unfortunate position 
at the present time. It was hoped last 
Session that the Instruction moved 
would have enabled the Committee to 
consider the questions which we think 
should be considered in connection with 
this Bill. First, as to the displacement 
of population and the compensation to 
be given by the Railway Company for 
the advantages acquired ; secondly, the 
question of an alternative site for the 
station ; and, thirdly, the larger ques- 
tion as to the general accommodation of 
London with reference to the making of 
this line. But we find that under the 
Instruction these matters were not con- 
sidered. How it was that the Com- 
mittee of last Session came to the 
conclusion they did, and found that 
the Preamble of the Bill was not 
proved, having regard to what the 
Chairman of the Committee and other 
Members say here to-day, I cannot 
understand. They were wrong in their 
decision then, or they have altered 
their minds. What I venture to sug- 
gest to the House is that the questions 
which the County Council have formu- 
lated are very larg: and important 
questions for the working-class popu- 
lation of London. In connection with 
the making of this railway many of us 
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think that Parliament ought to impose 
conditions for the better accommodation 
of the working classes and the people of 
London. We think that when powers 
are given to Railway Companies to 
take miles of streets and large areas of 
populated land there should be special 
conditions imposed to give special 
accommodation and special facilities to 
the public in return for the great 
advantages conceded. I rise for the pur- 
pose of supporting the ‘ proposition 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Marylebone, and I cordially agree 
with what the noble Lord said in sup- 
port of the proposal. I do not oppose 
the line of railway coming to London, 
but I hope the House will decide that 
the Bill shall go to a strong Committee 
of experienced Members, and I believe 
that the public will have more con- 
fidence in such a Committee than in 
an ordinary Committee. (Cries of 
** Divide !”’) 

(3.44.) Mr. BOULNOIS: I feel it 
would not be right for me to go against 
the authorities of the House in this 
matter, and therefore I shall, with 
your permission, Sir, withdraw my 
Motion. 

(3.45.) Mr. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland): I only desire to 
say one word. There appears to be a 
general impression that the Bill was 
rejected by the Committee last year 
merely and entirely on account of the 
Instruction. I think my Colleagues in 
the Committee last year will agree 
with me in assuring the House that 
this falls far short of what took place. 
The Bill was thrown out entirely on its 
merits. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill committed. 


Vaccination. 


QUESTIONS. 





VACCINATION. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board 
whether, in view of the repeated prose- 
cutions in Gloucestershire of parents 
conscientiously objecting to vaccination, 
notably in the case of Mr. Owen Watts, 
of Stow-in-the-Wold, who has been 
repeatedly fined for the same children, 
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he will call the attention of the 
Guardians concerned to the Evesham 
Letter, and will recommend the observ- 
ance of the suggestions made in that 
Letter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD = _ (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
I do not know anything about the cir- 
cumstances stated in the question of 
the hon. Gentleman. As regards the 
fines imposed at Petty Sessions on Mr. 
Owen Watts, I have already sent the 
letter of Mr. Owen Watts to the 
Guardians. 


THE CASE OF PATRICK M‘BRIEN. 

Mr. JOHN J. CLANCY (for Mr. 
Wiu1am Repmonp, Fermanagh, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if heisaware 
that at a Petty Sessions Court held in 
Derrygonnelly, county Fermanagh, 
Ireland, on Friday, 26th February, 
before Messrs. G. A. Maloney, R.M., 
John Kerr, J.P., and James Gordon, 
J.P., a man named Patrick M‘Brien 
was fined five shillings and costs for 
drunkenness, on the complaint of Head 
Constable Jack, supported by District 
Inspector Tappin ; is he aware that the 
defendant, two sergeants, and two con- 
stables of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
with two civilian witnesses all swore 
that M‘Brien was not drunk when 
arrested, and that other members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary with 
several civilian witnesses were pre- 
pared to swear that M‘Brien was sober 
when Head Constable Jack arrested 
him on the charge of drunkenness, but 
that the Magistrates investigating the 
case refused to hear what these wit- 
nesses had to prove ; and, under all the 
circumstances, will the Lord Lieutenant 
order a sworn inquiry to be held 
touching all the facts connected with 
this case ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
T understand that in the case referred 
to in the question of the hon. Member 
such testimony was given on behalf of 
the accused. The Magistrates, how- 
ever, appear to have been satisfied that 
the charge was proved, and inflicted a 
fme of five shillings and costs. The 
Lord Lieutenant approves of the 
decision of the Magistrates. 


Mr. Winterbotham 
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CLOGHEEN PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will state how often Petty Sessions 
are heldin Clogheen (County Tipperary), 
and how many times during the last 
twelve months the clerk had to adjourn 
the Sessions there, owing to the non- 
attendance of Magistrates ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Clogheen 
Petty Sessions, County Tipperary, are 
fixed to be held fortnightly. During 
the last twelve months these Petty 
Sessions were adjourned on four 
occasions owing to the non-attendance 
of Magistrates. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN TURKEY. 


Mr. LEVESON GOWER (Stoke- 
upon-Trent): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has observed the statement 
in the Daily News of 2nd March, 
that the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople has just agreed to a General 
Order of the Porte, under which many 
notices have been served for closing 
American schools in Turkey unless 
they obtain official permits within short 
fixed periods; and whether, if this be 
so, in view of the prejudicial effect which 
such an Order would probably result 
in to British as well as to American 
schools in Turkey, the Government will 
direct Her Majesty’s Ambassador to 
make representations to the Porte with 
a view to securing the free and un- 
impeded working and development of 
such schools ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The statement referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman is not correct. 
Representations have already been 
made to the Porte, claiming for 
British subjects their full rights, 
secured by the Treaties, in the matter 
of their religious and educational 
pursuits. Her Majesty’s Representative 
is acting in this matter in full concert 
with the American Minister. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland if he can now state whether 
he will introduce as a separate Govern- 
ment measure the lst and 2nd clauses 
of the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill, 
or a Bill containing similar provisions 
calculated to effect the object aimed at 
by those clauses ? 

Mr. JACKSON : With regard to the 
1st clause of the Bili referred to, I 
have already expressed an opinion in 
reply to a question in this House. The 
2nd clause is one which the Govern- 
ment could not accept. 

Mr. CLANCY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what is his objection 
to the Ist clause ? 

Mr. JACKSON : With regard to the 
lst clause, I stated, in answer to a 
question that was put to me, that if I 
had evidence that landlords and 
tenants desiring to come to an agree- 
ment had been shut out by the expira- 
tion of time under Clause 13 of the 
Land Purchase Act, I could consider 
whether we could not introduce a Bill 
giving some extension of time to the 
clause. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Asthisis 
a matter of some importance, I should 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will assist us by indicating 
the nature and form of evidence he would 
require—what is the nature of the 
evidence required—in order that the 
Government should introduce a Bill. 
Would he be satisfied if Irish Members 
were to give him the information that 
may enable him to judge ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Well, Sir, of course 
I should pay great respect to the in- 
formation supplied to me by Irish 
Members, or by those who have any 
information on the subject. Perhaps 
it is not necessary for me to indicate 
further the nature of the information ; 
but if any evidence is brought before 
me I will give the matter most careful 
consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: What I mean to 
urge upon the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman is this: Will it be 
indispensable that the right hon. 
Gentleman should be convinced by the 
evidence of landlords themselves that 
the time ought to be extended ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am quite sure 
I should not fee! justified in asking 
the House for leave to bring in a Bill, 
or in asking the House to pass it, 
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unless I was pretty well convinced 
that my doing so would lead to some 
practical result. If I had evidence 
that would convince me that it would 
lead to some practical result, I cer- 
tainly would bring in a Bill to extend 
the time. 

Mr. CLANCY : Does it not occur to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the fact 
of leaving the matter doubtful will 
have the effect of preventing land- 
lords and tenants from coming to 
agreements ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. On the 
contrary, I think the faction taken to 
keep the matter open has tended 
rather in the direction of preventing 
agreements being come to. 


in Galway Bay. 


THE PROPOSED RIFLE RANGE AT 
PORTMARNOCK. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he has 
considered the memorial presented to 
him from the fishermen, owners of 
property, and other inhabitants of 
Howth Baldoyle and Malahide, in the 
county of Dublin, against the proposal 
to establish a rifle range and Military 
camp at Portmarnock ; and, if so, 
whether he will state the decision at 
which he has arrived on the subject ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle). Yes, Sir; this subject has 
been considered by the War Office, 
and I have to say that before pro- 
ceeding further there shall be held an 
inquiry on or near the spot, at which 
all objections can be fully heard. 


STEAM TRAWLERS IN GALWAY BAY. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (for Mr. 
PinkERTON, Galway): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that abouttwo 
months ago an order was made by the 
Fishery Board excluding steam trawlers 
from the outer bay, and prohibiting 
them from coming within a line drawn 
from Hag’s Head, on the Clare coast, 
to Eeragh Island Lighthouse, off Arran, 
and continued from the lighthouse to 
Golam Head Tower, on the Connemara 
coast, and why that order has not been 
enforced ; and if he would explain why 
the trawlers were expelled a few weeks 
ago, and why were they re-admitted ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: It is the case that 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries made a 
bye-law on the 14th December, 1891, 
prohibiting steam-trawling in Galway 
Bay inside the limits indicated in the 
question. Certain further steps were 
then necessary on the part of the In- 
spectors, who ultimately submitted the 
bye-law on the 22nd ultimo for the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council. The enforcement of 
the bye-law awaits their decision. 

Mr. A. WEBB (Waterford, W.) 
(for Mr. Prixxerton, Galway): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
his attention has been directed to 
the resolutions passed at a public 
meeting in Claddagh (Galway), on the 
21st instant, in which they complain of 
the poverty to which the Claddagh 
fishermen have been reduced owing to 
the permission of trawlinginGalway Bay, 
and call upon the Fishery Board to fix 
limits for trawling, also recommend the 
appointment by the Congested Districts 
Board of a fishery school in Galway for 
the promotion of deep-sea fishing on 
the west coast ; and whether the Go- 
vernment have any intention of taking 
action to see that something is done to 
relieve the present distress of those 
fishermen, and prevent, if possible, its 
further recurrence ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
was good enough to send a newspaper 
containing copies of the resolutions re- 
ferred to. The Inspectors of Fisheries 
propose, as I have just stated in reply 
to the previous question, to prohibit 
steam trawling within certain limits in 
Galway Bay. But they do not, as at 
present advised, see reason to prohibit 
trawling from sailing vessels. As re- 
gards the particular case of the Clad- 
dagh fishermen, I would remind the 
hon. Member that in 1885, on the 
representation of the then Lord 
Lieutenant (Lord Carnarvon), the 
Government arranged with the Admi- 
ralty for the use of a cutter, to be 
employed in the instruction in fishing 
of the men of the Royal Naval Reserve 
of Claddagh, the Treasury sanctioning 
an expenditure of £150 to meet the 
cost of the requisite gear and instruc- 
tion. This well-intentioned project, 
however, fell through, as the men 
declined to avail themselves of it unless 
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they were granted a sum of money in 
addition to the practical benefits they 
would have derived—a demand which 
could not be complied with. 


THE SUICIDE OF MR. CLEARY. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) (for Mr. J. Jorpan, Clare, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if his attention has been called 
to the suicide of Mr. Cleary, of the 
General Post Office, Dublin, and to the 
rider to the verdict of the Coroner's 
jury that Mr. Cleary had been harshly 
treated by the Post Office Authorities; 
if this harsh treatment was due to the 
fact that Mr. Cleary had drawn atten- 
tion to excessive hours which some of 
the employés were compelled to work ; 
if previous to that time Mr. Cleary had 
been always highly recommended by 
his superiors ; and if, under the cireum- 
stances, an inquiry will be granted in 
order to ascertain whether his death is 
to be attributed to the ill-treatment to 
which he was subjected; and, if so, 
whether some grant may be made to 
assist his family ? 

“THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
Mr. Cleary, who held the position of 
clerk in the sorting office of the Dublin 
Post Office, committed suicide on the 
23rd November last. At the inquest 
the Coroner’s jury added to their verdict 
a rider that Mr. Cleary had been 
harshly treated by the Department. 
As a matter of fact, he had not been 
treated harshly, and the only event 
which could have been referred to oc- 
curred nine months previously, namely, 
in February, 1891, when Mr. Cleary 
was reprimanded and cautioned for 
unduly delaying the orders of his 
immediate superior officers, and had no 
reference whatever to excessive hours 
of duty; but this reprimand did not 
stand in the way of his advancement, 
inasmuch as in the August following 
he was promoted from an overseership 
toaclerkship, whereby, besides receiving 
some slight increase of pay, his official 
status was considerably improved. He 
appears, indeed, to have thought that 
he ought to have been promoted to an 
assistant superintendentship, but for 
that post he was not considered to be 
qualified. Had he not borne a good 
character generally he would not have 
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received the promotion he did. The 
widow was left with nine children. 
There is no fund from which she could 
receive a grant. J am informed that 
she is not in distress. The three eldest 
children have been given employment 
in the Dublin Post Office, while the 
remainder are too young to work. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN: Might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he would 
lay the correspondence in this case on 
the Table of the House ? 

*Srr JAMES FERGUSSON : No, Sir. 
I think there is no occasion to lay the 
correspondence on the Table of the 
House. I have looked most carefully into 
this case, but I could ascertain nothing 
calling for further inquiry. This poor 
man suffered from what the doctor 
called nervous depression; he was 
under the doctor’s care for that state 
of health in the year previous to the 
occurrence of the reprimand, and the 
dector strongly advised him to take a 
considerable period of leave for the 
benetit of his health. But out of re- 
gard for his family, and lest they 
might suffer from his loss of pay, he 
unfortunately refused to take the leave. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether he cannot 
provide a gratuity for the widow and 
nine children ? 

*Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: No, 
Sir. There is no fund out of which 
they could be given a gratuity. I am 
glad to say that the three children are 
receiving at present 37s. a week. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says there is no fund out of 
which a gratuity could be paid. But 
surely the House could order the 
granting of a small gratuity to the 
widow and children ? 

Dr. TANNER: Could the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the nervous 
depression from which this gentleman 
suffered was not the result of long 
hours ? 

[No answer was returned. | 


RAILWAY COMPARTMENTS FOR 
WOMEN. 

Mr. WEBB: | beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that it is not always possible 
for women travelling alone to find, 
especially at crowded railway stations, 
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room in compartments reserved for 
women only, and that aggravated 
assaults upon women in railway com- 
partments occur from time to time; 
and whether the Board of Trade would 
urge upon Railway Companies the desir- 
ability, as carriages come under repair, 
and as new ones are constructed, of 
arranging that a portion of the parti- 
tion dividing compartments one from 
the other should be constructed of 
glass ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I am not aware that 
there is any general deficiency in the 
accommodation for women travelling 
alone; none such appears to me dis- 
closed in the Correspondence on the 
subject presented to Parliament in 
1888; nor am I of opinion that the 
expedient suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber would have such support from the 
travelling public as to justify me in 
pressing it on the notice of the Railway 
Companies. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1889. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will explain how it is 
that, although by Section 56, Sub-see- 
tion (b), of “‘The Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1889,” a County Council 
is not em:powered to promote any Bill 
in Parliament, or to incur or charge 
any expense in relation thereto, save 
only a Bill for confirming a Provisional 
Order made under cr in pursuance of 
the provisions of any Act of Pavrlia- 
ment, the County Council of Lanark- 
shire is empowered to promote the 


Lanarkshire (Middle Ward District) 


Water Bill, 1892, seeing that they 
have no Provisional Order for that 
purpose ? 


“Sir C. J. PEARSON : By the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act a County 
Council is not empowered to promote 
any Bill in Parliament to the effect of 
charging the rates with the expenses 
incurred except in the case of Bills 
confirming Provisional Orders. There 
is however, nothing in that Act to pre- 
vent a County Council from promoting 
a Bill if the members are prepared to 
run the risk of being found personally 
liable for their expenditure in doing so. 
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SCOTCH LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a report in 
the Irish News of the 29th ult., of the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Board 
of Guardians, held at Newtownards, 
on the 27th ult.; whether he is aware 
that William Spiers, a feeble old man 
of 70 years of age. reached the New- 
townards Workhouse on the previous 
day, having been sent there from Scot- 
land in charge of an escort on a pauper 
extradition order of the Scotch authori- 
ties; that Spiers informed the Board 
that at the age of five years he had left 
Donaghadee where he was born, and 
that he had worked ever since in Scot- 
land, having been in one employment 
30 years, and that, when ill and in 
hospital on the previous Tuesday even- 
ing, he was notified, without any warn- 
ing, that he must go off to Ireland, and 
he was so ill on the passage that he 
thought he would not live; whether 
he is aware that, as a rule, Irishmen 
who spend their time working in Eng- 
land are not sent home to die in Irish 
workhouses in their old age ; and 
whether he will introduce a Bill to pre- 
vent the forcible deportation from 
Scotland to Irish workhouses of desti- 
tute persons whose life-work has been 
spent in that country ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have seen the 
newspaper report of the case which the 
hon. Member was good enough to send 
me. It differs in some details from the 
report received from the Clerk of the 
Union. It appears that the removal 
warrant had certified that the man 
had not acquired a settlement in Scot- 
land and that his health would not 
suffer by removal. I am aware the 
existing law sometimes operates with 
apparent harshness ; but I fear it would 
not be practicable at the present time 
to introduce legislation in the matter. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A PIER AT 
BALLYBUNION. 


Mr. CLANCY: On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Meath (Mr. Mahony), I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to a public meeting recently 
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held at Ballybunion, County Kerry, at 
which a resolution was passed asking 
the Congested Districts Board to under- 
take the construction of a small pier for 
the purpose of affording a landing place 
for fishing boats ; and, whether he will 
urge upon the Congested Districts 
Board the advisability of holding a 
local inquiry into the subject ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The attention of 
the Congested Districts Board has been 
called to the resolution referred to, 
and they propose to make local inquiry 
in the matter. 
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THE CONVICT MATTHEW KINSELLA. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, considering the 
declaration made by Edward Andrews, 
the father of the boy who was killed, 
and the strong feeling entertained by 
a large number of people in Dublin as 
to the innocence of Matthew Kinsella, 
who has already served ten years’ 
penal servitude, he will now cause fresh 
inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances under which he was convicted, 
with the view of remitting the re- 
mainder of his sentence ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Sir, the case of 
the convict referred to has already been 
under the consideration of two succes- 
sive Lord Lieutenants, including the 
present Viceroy. They decided that 
the law must take its course ; any new 
facts, however, that may be embodied 
in a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant 
will, I have no doubt, receive his 
Excellency’s careful consideration. 


THE DEATH OF P. W. NALLY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the death 
of P. W. Nally in Mountjoy Gaol, 
whether the Coroner of the City of 
Dublin has been asked for copies of the 
depositions taken at the inquest ; and, 
if not, what steps he proposes to take 
in order to have a copy of the evidence 
and verdict laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No application has 
been made, I understand, to the 
Coroner for a copy of the depositions 
referred to. The Government are not 
in possession of any official report of 
the proceedings, and I cannot take upon 
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myself the responsibility of laying 
upon the Table copies of documents 
as to which there is no official cog- 
nizance of the facts. 

Mr. SEXTON : Do the Government 
intend to make application to the 
soroner for copies of the depositions ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It was not con- 
templated to ask the Coroner. I am 
not aware of any precedent for such 
acourse. If the depositions were put 
upon the Table by the Government it 
would put them in the position of 
vouching for them, which they cannot 
do. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not ask the 
Government to vouch for them. What 
I ask is that they should apply to the 
Coroner for a copy of the depositions 
taken at the inquest, these depositions 
being very material for the debate 
that we intend to raise. 

Mr. JACKSON: I have already 
said, Sir, that [am not aware of any 
precedent for applying to the Coroner 
for a copy of such document. If they 
did, the Government would make them- 
selves responsible for laying on the 
Table these documents, of the accuracy 
of which they cannot be certain. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to give 
notice that such statements before the 
Coroner were made upon oath. I shall 
at the earliest opportunity move for the 
production of these documents. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
should like to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether in criminal trials 
depositions are not, as a matter of 
course, given to the counsel on both 
sides; and also, I should like to ask, 
whether it is not possible to have a 
trial upon the Coroner's inquisition 
without any Grand Jury at all ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Yes, Sir; but that is a course 
which has been disused for many years 
alike in England andin Ireland. There 
is no obligation imposed by law on 
the Coroners to prepare or furnish 
copies of depositions unless an indict- 
ment be found on the Coroner's in- 
quisition, in which case, and in which 
case only, is a Coroner bound to supply 
written copies of the depositions. In 
this case no obligation lies. 
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Mr. MAC NEILL: Has no applica- 
tion been made to the Coroner ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have already said 
no. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF LADY SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Treasury 
have sanctioned the appointment of 
four lady Sub-Commissioners to assist 
the Labour Commission ; and whether 
it is intended that Ireland shali have 
a@ representative on this Sub-Com- 
mittee; and, if so, can he give the 
name of the lady it is intended to 
appoint ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I understand the names have 
been submitted by the Labour Com- 
missioners to the Home Office, and 
that they have approved of the ap- 
pointment of certain lady Sub-Com- 
missioners. None of the Sub-Com- 
missioners who have been selected 
represent any particular district, but 
one is an Irish woman, with a know- 
ledge of Irish industries. 


THE CROFTERS OF BENDAMPH. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : On behalf 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Ross 
and Cromarty (Dr. M‘Donald) I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he 
is aware that the crofters on Lord 
Lovelace’s estate of Bendamph, in Ross- 
shire, have made (early in 1887) appli- 
cations to the Crofters’ Commission to 
fix fair rents for them; that Mr. J. 
Anderson, solicitor, of Inverness, Lord 
Lovelace’s agent, thereafter sent to the 
Commission a letter purporting to be a 
withdrawal of said applications, signed 
as “‘ for and as duly authorised by " the 
crofters; and that whether, in conse- 
quence, the Crofters’ Commission dis- 
missed said applications without 
entering into the merits of the cases ; 
whether complaints have reached him 
that the Commission still refuses a 
hearing to these crofters, notwith- 
standing depositions by them forwarded 
to the Commission that they gave no 
authority to Mr. Anderson or any other 
person to withdraw the said applica- 
tions; whether he can see his way to 
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insist on the Crofters’ Commissioners 
to proceed and judge of and determine 
in the applications in ordinary form ; 
and whether the Government propose 
to take any steps to prevent Mr. 
Anderson, who is a Procurator Fiscal, 
and other Government officials in 
the Highlands, from acting as landlords’ 
agents ? 

*“Srr C. J. PEARSON: As the dif- 
ferences between Lord Lovelace and 
these crofters form the grounds of a 
depending action in the Court of 
Session, | am precluded from entering 
into the matters dealt with in the first 
three paragraphs of the question. In 
reply to the last paragraph, I have to 
repeat what has frequently been stated 
in this House, that whenever an oppor- 
tunity is afforded the question of 
restricting Procurators Fiscal from 
carrying on private practice is always 
considered. 


TRAWLING IN SCOTTISH WATERS. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he can 
state what is the nature of the addition 
which has recently been made to the 
Marine police intended to check 
trawling within Scottish waters ? 

*Sir C. J. PEARSON: In answer to 
the hon. Member’s question, I have to 
state that an additional gunboat has 
been placed at the disposal of the 
Fishery Board for the prevention of 
trawling in the closed waters. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: On that 
question, may I ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he can tell us the name of the 
gunboat and what is her speed ? 

‘Sr C. J. PEARSON: No, Sir. 
I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Then I 


give notice. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I should 
like to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has yet decided, and 
if so, when, to present to the House 
the evidence of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee; further, whether it is really 
the fact that he intendsto bring forward 
the Army Estimates on Monday with- 
out that Report—which cannot take 
long to produce, and which contains 
most important inatter for considera- 
tion, and without which we cannot 
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have an adequate debate—being in the 
hands of Members generally ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: What the 
hon. Gentleman has said refers to 
a private conversation. I did receive 
one advance copy of the evi- 
dence on Wednesday last, and I at 
once decided, after a cursory glance, 
that there was no reason why we 
should not present it to the House. 
I have no control as to the time when 
it will be presented, but it will be pre- 
sented as soon as possible, though I 
am afraid not before Monday. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): Isit not usual, before the 
Army Estimates are taken, and before 
we are asked to form an opinion as to 
the Army, that certain information 
should be furnished. We have not had 
the Recruiting Report ; we have not had 
the annual Army numbers, and in the 
present condition of things it is very 
desirable that we should have those 
Returns. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Of course all 
the usual information will be _pre- 
sented before the Estimates are taken. 
I thought the Report to which my hon. 
Friend alludes wason the Table. If not, 
it ought certainly to be distributed to- 
morrow. As to the Report of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, it will be sent 
out as soon as possible. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): No reflection lies upon 
the right hon. Gentleman as to what 
he has done, but seeing this important 
evidence can only be in our hands, 
perhaps, at the beginning of next 
week at the very earliest, I should 
like to ask him whether it is absolutely 
necessary that the Army Estimates 
should be taken on Monday, and 
whether some other branch of the 
Estimates could not then be proceeded 
with? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think, Sir, 
that, looking to the exigencies of the 
Public Service, the Army Estimates 
must be taken next week; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes not to 
discuss Lord Wantage’s Report until 
he has the evidence another opportunity 
will arise. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): I should like to ask 
my right hon. Friend whether the evi- 
dence contained in the Report of Lord 
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Wantage’s Committee does not bear 
directly on the Vote for men; and, if so, 
whether it will be possible for the House 
thoroughly to discuss the Vote for men 
in the absence of that Report; and, 
further, whether it would be possible 
to postpone the Vote for afew days 
until the House would have in its pos- 
session the latest and amplest infor- 
mation with regard to the actual 
— composition of the Army ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sure 
my noble Friend will appreciate the 
situation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian pointed out 
yesterday that it is usual and practically 
obligatory on the Government to bring 
on the first Votes in respect of the 
Government Services on a Monday or 
a Thursday. The Navy Estimates can- 
not be brought on next week because 
they are not printed, and therefore they 
cannot be brought forward until Mon- 
day week. There are only next Monday 
and Thursday and the following Mon- 
day and Thursday available as ordinary 
Government nights, in which the Esti- 
mates will have to be passed, and I am 
afraid it would be impossible for us to 
do otherwise than take the Army 
Estimates then, as the Navy Estimates 
are not ready. But, Sir, I will do my 
best to see whether I cannot meet 
what is a perfectly legitimate wish on 
the part of my noble Friend and others 
that at all events they should have 
some information as to the Report of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): The right hon. Gentleman 
says the Estimates are not printed. 
Why are they not printed? There isa 
Rule of this House that the principal 
Estimates shall be laid upon the Table 
within ten days of the opening of Com- 
mittee of Supply. The ten days have 
elapsed long ago; and why these Esti- 
mates are not presented, and why the 
Navy Estimates are not printed, are 
matters that we should inquire into, 
because there has been a distinct breach 
of the Rules and Orders of this House. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is within 
my own knowledge that the Estimates 
have been laid upon the Table, but the 
delay in getting them made available 
to hon. Members has arisen because 
we have not been able to get them out 
of the printers’ hands. There has been 
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greater delay than usual on the part of 
the printers this year, and we have 
great cause of complaint on that head. 


Services, éc. Estimates. 


THE SMALL HOLDINGS BILL. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): I should like to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
now state the day when the Small 
Holdings Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The inten- 
tion of the Government is to read the Bill 
a second time so soon as we get through 
the necessary business of the Estimates. 
But that must not be taken as a 
specific pledge. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): Will notice be given 
when the Bill is to be taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt adequate notice will be given. 


MOTION. 





FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 


AMENDMENT BILL. 

Select Committee nominated of,—Mr. Cox, 
Sir John Ellis, Mr. Finucane, Mr. Hayden, 
Mr. Hozier,Mr. Macartney, Mr.John O’Connor, 
Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr, Seton-Karr, Dr. Tanner, and Mr. 
Tomlinson. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—( Mr. 
O'Neill.) 


SALMON 


SALMON’ FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 


AMENDMENT (No. 2.) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr, Seton-Karr, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Salmon Fisheries in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


Seton-Karr and Mr. John Kelly. , 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 209.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1891- 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES). 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Cuass V. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
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1892, as a Grant in Aid of the Cost of Pre- 
liminary Surveys for a Railway from the 
Coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza.” 

(4.20) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): We have taken to- 
night pretty nearly two hours in fixing 
which particular parish should have the 
honour of the terminus of a new rail- 
road to London. In these cireum- 
stances I do not think it is unfair or 
unreasonable if we demand that there 
should be full and ample discussion on 
the matter of this railroad in Africa. 
The Government were asked to state, 
last night, the financial position of the 
British East Africa Chartered Com- 
pany. They did not doso. I stated 
facts which I had obtained from the 
Company itself. I believe a great 
many Members do not know how a 
Chartered Company is formed ; well, I 
will tell them. A Petition is presented 
to the Lords in Council, an advertise- 
ment is put in the Gazette, calling upon 
anyone to state objections, and this, of 
course, elicits no reply, as nobody takes 
the Gazette. The Charter is then given, 
a deed of settlement is drawn up 
between the Company and _ the 
Treasury, and this deed of settlement 
forms, to all intents and purposes, the 
Articles of Association for a Limited 
Company. Therefore the Chartered 
Company is a Limited Liability Com- 
pany, with the addition of the halo 
which arises from the Government 
having approved of it. But there 
is an exception. By the Limited 
Liability Law, a company is obliged to 
deposit a list of its shareholders every 
year at Somerset House, and anyone 
can go there and look over that list of 
shareholders, and ascertain whether 
the shares have been transferred or 
not. In the case of a Chartered Com- 
pany you cannot do this, because 
they are not obliged to deposit 
any list of shareholders. I do 
not know why an _ exception has 
been made in their favour, but there it 
is. Well, Sir, in May, 1887, a certain 
number of gentlemen obtained a con- 
cession from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
extending over a length of coast line of 
150 miles and about 10 miles in depth. 
This concession gave them practically 
absolute sovereignty over this district ; 
power to administer it, to levy taxes, 
&c. In September, 1888, that is to say 
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a little more than a year afterwards, 
application was made for a Charter by 
the Company, and the facts upon which 
the application was based were these : 
that this concession had been obtained 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar ; also, that 
preliminary agreements had been or 
were being made with the tribes land- 
ward of Zanzibar within the sphere of 
British influence, and that certain 
gentlemen had subscribed £250,000. 
Having got a Charter they issued a 
prospectus and asked for a further sum 
of £250,000. In connection with this 
matter the prospectus urges the financial 
advantages of this Company, and I find 
this curious clause— 

“Tt is proposed at once to construct a light 
railway which, with steamers to be placed on 
the River Tana and the Victoria Nyanza, will 
mean d draw the trade of the interior for a 

istance of several hundred miles to the Com- 
pany’s seaports. Coasting steamers will also, 
if advisable, be provided to develop local traffic 
between these ports.” 

Therefore, Mr. Courtney, this prospectus 
was issued as that of a purely com- 
mercial and financial company, and the 
money was asked for on the plea that 
it was intended to construct a railway 
out of which, when constructed, a good 
deal of money was to be made. I have 
heard much of the philanthropy of 
the gentlemen who subscribed the 
£250,000. Well, in one sense, we are 
all philanthropists, though we like 
to unite philanthropy with business. 
I have no doubt these gentlemen 
desire to civilise Africa, and to benefit 
their fellow men, and to a certain ex- 
tent they were, no doubt, influenced by 
these general philanthropic views ; but, 
unquestionably, beyond that there was 
the opinion that while in this, as in all 
speculative matters, money might be 
lost, on the other hand a considerable 
profit might be returned. In fact, if 
you examine this Deed of Settlement 
you will see that what I say is borne 
out. It deals with the large returns to 
be made, and is the old story of the 
founders’ shares. These were to receive 
a large share of the profits after 8 per 
cent. had been paid to the misguided 
people who provided the £250,000. 
While I am perfectly ready to believe 
in the philanthropic objects of those 
who did invest their money in this 
Company, I am bound to say, having 
read all the documents, that I find no 
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philanthropy there, and, that being so, 
I presume it was a commercial specula- 
tion. The main object of these 
philanthropists was said to be the sup- 
pression of slavery, but the Committee 
will be surprised to hear that only two 
clauses in the Charter relate to slavery. 
The first is Clause 10, which provides 
that— 

“The Company shall to the best of its power 
discourage and, so far as may be practicable, 
and as may be consistent with existing Treaties 
between non-African Powers and Zanzibar, 
abolish by degrees any system of Slave Trade 
or domestic servitude in the Company's 
territories.” 

That is not much. But there is a still 
more remarkable clause—Clause 26— 

“For the more effectual prevention of the 

Slave Trade the Company may, notwithstand- 
ing anything hereinbefore contained, levy 
within the territories administered by the 
Company, other than their Zanzibar territory, 
a tax on caravans and porters, or carriers 
carrying merchandise or other goods passing 
through the Company’s territories.” 
Their mode of putting down slavery is, 
because these men are slaves, to obtain 
from Her Majesty’s Government the 
right to levy a tax on any unfortunate 
African laid hold of and used asa carrier. 
Now, Sir, what has the Company done 
since 1888? The Secretary of the Com- 
pany, in writing to me, in reply to my in- 
quiries, says this— 

“They have since then been occupied in 
exploring and in negotiating Treaties with the 
Chiefs within the sphere of British influence, 
which have resulted in placing the whole 
country from the coast to Uganda under 
British control. These operations have so 
occupied the attention of the Company as to 
have hitherto prevented the Company entering 
into any trading whatsoever on its own 
account.” 

All, therefore, the Company has done 
has been to make Treaties within the 
sphere, in order to place the whole 
country from the coast to Uganda 
under British control. I should like 
to know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer accepts that statement that 
they have placed the whole of the 
country under British control? We 
have had statements from Captain 
Lugard that between Uganda 
and the coast fierce tribes _ in- 
habit the land, including the Masai, 
who are especially bloodthirsty. 
According to the statement made by 
the Board of Directors, the company 
hopes to bring about excellent things 
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in this territory between Uganda and 
the coast— 
“By keeping in check the marauding and 


bloodthirsty Masai tribe, who at present lay 
waste large tracts of land, to the terror of 


the people.” 
What people ? 

An hon. MemBer: What is the date 
of that ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: June, 1889. 
We have it from Captain Lugard, and 
we know perfectly well that these men 
are there at the present moment ; and, 
in regard to these Treaties, I should 
like to know whether there has been @ 
Treaty with the Masai. This land 
belongs to these tribes. They may be 
bloodthirsty, they may be savages, or 
what you like; but you have no right 
to go into the country and drive off 
the inhabitants because you are pleased 
to call them bloodthirsty, and establish 
yourselves there. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian 
asked, “‘ Where are your Treaties and 
your maps?” The right hon. Gentle- 
man had not seen, or I think he would 
have quoted, Article III. of the Charter 
of the East Africa Company. Article 
ITI. says— 

“ Provided that none of the powers of this 

our Charter shall be exercised under or in 
relation to any grant, concession, agreement, 
or Treaty as aforesaid, until a copy of such 
grant, concession, agreement, or Treaty, in 
such form and with such maps or particulars 
as our Secretary of State approves, and veri- 
fied as he requires, has been transmitted to 
him, and he has signified his approval thereof, 
either absolutely or subject to any conditions 
or reservations. 
We have the fact that, unless this 
Company has not acted up to its 
Charter, all these Treaties and maps 
have been submitted to the Foreign 
Secretary. Why are they not 
given to us? Why are we not to 
have these facts? Why are we to 
grope about in order to get some data 
to enable us to form a conclusion on 
this matter? There has been a most 
deliberate intention on the part of the 
Government and the East Africa Com- 
pany to conceal from us the facts that 
were in their own possession. Where 
are these Treaties and maps” 

An hon. Memper: You never asked 
for them. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: We ought to 
have them without asking for them. 
Either Lord Salisbury has not got 
them ; or if he has got them, it is 
almost criminal on the part of Lord 
Salisbury not to have submitted them 
to the House. Not only have we not 
had these maps, but we have not got 
the Report of Captain Lugard. Hon. 
Gentlemen seem to think: this is a 
private communication of Captain 
Lugard. That gentleman goes out 
there, and, being an independent man, 
of independent judgment, he writes 
home an honest and full Report. This 
Report is important in regard to the 
question whether it is desirable to 
have a railway there or not; but we 
are not given the Report, and it is by a 
mere accident that a gentleman on 
this side of the House, having got hold 
of the Report, was able to call 
attention to it, otherwise we should 
never have known of its existence. 
When we are asked to go into 
partnership with this Company, we 
want to have openly stated in this 
House everything that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has obtained from 
the Company in order that we may 
form our judgment. We are asked to 
consent to this thing upon what I must 
term general, vague clap-trap in regard 
to missionaries and the Slave Trade. 
We are abused if we do not consent to 
this Vote, as if we were opposed to the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. But 
when we are asked to vote money for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
surely we are entitled to have all the 
data before us to enable us to form an 
opinion whether this investment of 
money will aid in any way in sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade, and that we 
have not got. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer falls back on the Brussels 
Conference. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not remember that the statement 
he cited from the Brussels Conference 
is merely declaratory. It is an expres- 
sion of opinion—a pious opinion—and 
it binds no one. Railroads were only 
one of the means which it was 
suggested all countries should take in 
order to suppress the Slave Trade. If 
you were to have a great net-work of 
railroads all over Africa you would 
undoubtedly suppress the Slave Trade, 
but the question is whether this one 
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particular railroad would do anything to 
suppress the Slave Trade. And yet we 
are absolutely told unless we vote a large 
sum of money for a preliminary survey, 
we are hypocrites and base persons, 
swaggering before Europe as _ philan- 
thropists. I have the greatest doubt 
and suspicion of anyone who comes for- 
ward in this House and begins by 
telling us he is a philanthropist. I 
know what has been done in the name 
of philanthropy; and while I esteem 
philanthropists, I look upon them with 
great doubt and suspicion when they 
want guarantees and subsidies. The 
data we have before us show that this 
railroad would be no sort of advantage 
in the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
Captain Lugard tells us there is no 
Slave Trade in Uganda. You have the 
external Slave Trade and the internal 
Slave Trade. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen has pointed out 
that this railway would in no sort of 
way put astop to the external Slave 
Trade. I do protest against what has 
been said by Lord Salisbury and the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that, by giving the Vote asked for, we 
should save money, because we should 
be able to suppress the gunboats that 
are now on the coast. There was an 
absolute mala fides in the statement. 
We should not be able to suppress the 
gunboats, and I sincerely trust we shall 
not do so. I should like to know how 
many European employés of the East 
Africa Company there are at present 
in Uganda? You have Captain 
Lugard and six or ten employés of the 
Company at Uganda civilising the place 
with the Monarch there, and two or 
three million inhabitants. And because 
these six or ten gentlemen are up there, 
we are told this Company has enlarged 
the sphere of the Empire so greatly 
that it is terrible to think that these 
gentlemen should have to come back 
unless we built a railroad for them. 
We talk of a subsidy and guarantee ; 
but do hon. Members think that is 
all we shall have to pay for the rail- 
road? I will assume the railroad is 
built, and that we send up troops and 
drive off these Masai ; what will happen 
afterwards ? Captain Lugard says there 
is nothing to convey by the railroad— 
there is only a little ivory. It costs 
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coast at present, and the Under Secre- 
tary says if the railroad is made only 
£3 per ton would be charged. Where 
are you to get your market if you are 
to pay £3 for the carriage of a ton of 
maize or other produce from Uganda 
to the coast? I should like to quote a 
passage from an article which appeared 
in the Times of the 28th September, 
1891, and which has been sent to 
Members, I presume, by the Company 
itself. It says— 


“ Not only is there a large body of converts 
divided into opposing camps and identified, 
more or less, with native chiefs and native 
quarrels, who retain so much of the old Adam 
that only the tact and firmness of Captain 
Lugard has hindered them from flying at one 
another's throats. Besides the animosities 
engendered by novel ideas and influences 
among the partially civilised, there is the 
furious hatred aroused in the neighbouring 
Mahomedan populations. The same stuff 
with which the Mahdi invaded Egypt is 
available in any quantity for a fanatical on- 
slaught upon all who have departed in any 
degree from the religion or customs of their 
fathers.” 


I opposed the Suakin Railway, and 
ultimately Her Majesty’s Government 
gave up making it. I did not want that 
railway, simply because I knew that if 
it were constructed we should have to 
send an army to Khartoum. If we 
build this railway by going through the 
country of the bloodthirsty Masai, we 
shall have to send an army to defend 
these people from the inroad of a 
power as strong as that of the Mahdi, 
and then we shall have to prevent these 
very remarkable Christians from cutting 
each other's throats. As a matter of 
fact, the great mass of the Christians 
in Uganda are Roman Catholics. Now 
the Catholics, who are in a majority of 
the Protestants, are opposed to this 
railway. It is true there are a number 
of Protestant missionaries, but I do not 
believe, whether they are Protestant 
missionaries or not, it is the mission of 
the State to spend money or build rail- 
roads in order to prevent these Protes- 
tant missionaries cutting the throats of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, nor is 
it their business to prevent the Catholic 
missionaries cutting the throats of the 
Protestant missionaries. The blood of 
the saints is the seed of the Church. I 
respect a missionary, the man who goes 
among those uncivilised tribes—if it is 
his view that he will benefit the natives 
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by offering them Christianity—but I do 
not respect the missionary who is 
always quarrelling with other mission- 
aries, and in order that he may have his 
goods sent up clamours for a railway 
and an army to defend him. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s defence 
is this: It is true that we do not know 
whether the railway will be built, but we 
ought toobtain information on the point. 
My answer is that you have already 
had a Report. We were told by the 
Member for Dover that we were all 
agreed this survey should be made and 
we were practically agreed to make the 
railroad. The Member for Dover can 
hardly be considered a private Member, 
as he is the Secretary to the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I should like to 
know what the First Lord says to the 
statement of his Secretary. Is it the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman, or are 
we to believe that, having the privilege 
of personal intercourse with the First 
Lord, he assumes this is the view taken 
by the First Lord? There is only one 
other point in regard to this, and that 
is the outrageous conduct of Lord 
Salisbury. Last Session the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was not pressed be- 
cause it was contentious, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
protested against it being taken. But 
what did Lord Salisbury do? He did 
not wait to consult the House. No 
sooner was the House up than Lord 
Salisbury commenced an_ interesting 
correspondence with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and someone pointed 
out what a wise man the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was vecause he insisted 
upon a survey before the railway was 
made. I would not put that forward 
as an indication of wisdom. He only 
did what would be done by the greatest 
fool. We are presented with the 
correspondence between Lord Salisbury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Now I have always considered there is 
a strong objection to the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary being the 
same man. It would have been rank 
rebellion for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to have refused what Lord Salis- 
bury asked. Therefore I may take it this 
was practically forced upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. As a diligent 
guardian of the Public Purse the Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer was opposed to it ; 
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besides, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as a gentleman of singular 
acuteness of mind, must have con- 
sidered it very improper to induce a 
company to spend money on a pledge 
that he would get it from Parliament. 
I do not know how long the world has 
existed, but it has existed many 
thousands of years; no one has yet 
made a survey, and the place has 
so far got on very well without 
it; but we are asked to _ believe 
they could not wait another winter. 
I hope the Committee will seri- 
ously consider this matter, and first 
get an absolute assurance from the 
First Lord that in no sort of way, 
directly or indirectly, is there any 
species of pledge, expectation, or belief 
founded upon this Vote for the survey, 
that the railway will be made. 
Secondiy, I would suggest that it would 
be well and more decent to put off this 
Vote until we are furnished with this 
Report of Captain Lugard’s and these 
maps and Treaties which are now in 
the possession of the Foreign Office. 
I do not say whether I am for or 
against this railway. So far as I can 
judge from the insufficient data pos- 
sessed, it will be of no advantage in 
the way of putting down the Slave 
Trade. I have every desire that the 
Slave Trade should be put down. But 
I remembered that this country will 
only spend a certain sum of money in 
suppressing the Slave Trade, and I am 
anxious that all money devoted to the 
purpose shall be usefully used. Those 
who come forward in this loose, wild, 
reckless way without giving details how 
the money is to be spent, are not the 
best friends of those who wish to kill 
the traffic, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have no right to assert that those 
who object to this railroad are opposed 
to the putting down of the Slave Trade. 
When fair and honest proposals are 
made to suppress the Slave Trade we 
shall be reminded of the expenditure of 
£2,000,000 on this railroad. We cannot 
consent to this Vote. The whole thing 
is a base and systematic job, and we do 
not believe it will put down the Slave 
Trade. 

(4.55.) Sir J. KENNAWAY 
(Devon, Honiton): I shall not follow 
the hon. Gentleman in his remarks as 
to this Company. We have the assur- 
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ance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that before this money is handed over, 
he will take care to satisfy himself that 
the Company are in a position to fulfil 
the intentions of the Government. 
Nor shall I discuss what is the status 
of the missionaries; but an attack has 
been made upon men who have gone 
forth with their lives in their hands 
and laid down their lives, and have 
lived in the country for years. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is not 
what I did. I read from an article 
sent by the Company as to what the 
missionaries were doing, and that they 
were only prevented from cutting each 
others’ throats by Captain Lugard. I 
said I did respect the missionaries who 
went forth on their own account, but 
that it was not the business of the 
State to interfere. 

Sm J. KENNAWAY: The State 
has never been asked to interfere on 
their behalf. But for 16 years these 
missionaries have been in the country, 
and that is an element which will have 
weight with the people of this country 
I can certainly say, as representing 
the Society which sent them there, 
and spent over £200,000 in forming 
what is admitted to be the only Chris- 
tian State in Africa, that we believe 
the expenditure has been well made, 
that we do not regret it, and that we 
are anxious to extend the work we 
have done, and we do not ask the pro- 
tection of the State for it. But thismoney 
can only be asked for on the ground 
of the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
and I quite agree with the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian that this ought 
not to be madea Party question. That 
is easy to say, but there is a tendency 
to drift into Party considerations, as 
was evidenced when the Slave Circular, 
which embraced the policy of both 
Parties, was made the medium of a 
violent Party attack. I heartily en- 
dorse the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and hope that many on 
that side of the House will vote for this 
sum. Whatever may be the feeling in 
the House, the suppression of the Slave 
Trade is very dear to people outside, 
and they will not tolerate these, as 
some of them are, fanciful objections to 
whatever is proposed in that direction. 
As Lord Salisbury said in his speech at 
the Mansion House :—‘‘ Wha interests 
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the people of this country most is how 
far we can suppress the Slave Trade in 
Africa.” A hundred years ago we were 
actively engaged in the Slave Trade, 
and it was only in 1833 that the Slave 
Trade was made illegal. The trade was 
then carried on on the West Coast of 
Africa, and we spent large sums of 
money on cruisers to check it, but it was 
only put an end to 20 years ago. It 
then broke out on the East Coast, and 
a Committee of this House in 1872 
considered the question. The result 
was Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to Zan- 
zibar, and a system was adopted which 
for a time put a serious check on the 
trade. Later on interest in the ques- 
tion revived, and at a great meeting at 
St. James’s Hall, under the presidency 
of Earl Granville, Cardinal Lavigerie 
spoke, and a resolution was passed 
urging the Government to concert with 
the other Powers in Africa to take 
measures to stop the trade. Lord 
Salisbury then wrote a despatch urging 
that a Conference should be summoned 
at Brussels, but the time was inoppor- 
tune. Then came in this House, from 
one whose name is intimately connected 
with the Slave Trade, the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. S.C. Buxton)—who 
I am sorry is prevented by domestic 
affliction from being present to support 
this Motion—a Resolution, which I 
seconded, and which was unanimously 
carried, that an Address should be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty to ask the 
Signatory Powers to meet in Conference 
to devise such measures as should be 
effectual for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. Then came the Brussels 
Conference, which marked a great 
advance in the public opinion of Europe. 
That Conference pledged the Signatory 
Powers to do certain things, and I think 
these things having been done delibe- 
rately should be carried out. The 
Powers were pledged to pvt an end to 
the crime and devastation caused by the 
Slave Trade, and suggestions were made 
as to the construction of roads and 
railways giving easy access to inland 
waters. It was provided that they 
might delegate their powers to com- 
panies, but that they would be, never- 
theless, responsible for the fulfilment 
of the engagements they contracted. 
Germany advanced large sums to their 
company, and subsidised steamboat 
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lines and guaranteed interest on a 
railway. We ali know the liberality of 
the King of the Belgians, and his sub- 
jects also subscribed for a railway and 
guaranteed the interest on another. 
Portugal also has established a railway, 
Great Britain is the only nation which 
has done nothing at all in regard to the 
matter beyond the expenditure on the 
squadron, the sacrifice of life and 
money in connection with which is a 
serious consideration. Hon. Gentle- 
men think a great deal of £20,000, but 
they think nothing of £200,000 a year. 
I do not say that the squadron 
should be put down, but I think 
there should be some ratio between 
the stop put to the Slave Trade and 
that expenditure. Happily, the British 
East Africa Company has done some- 
thing to uphold the national honour, 
and is deserving of the thanks of the 
country. While they might have re- 
mained on the coast and made a 
great deal of money, they pushed 
forward to Uganda, so that it should 
not be left to Germany, and sent for- 
ward Captain Lugard. I hope we 
shall see the despatch, and then we 
shall find how greatly we have bene- 
fited by their action. They cannot, 
however, carry on the operations un- 
less this railway is made—the cost is 
so enormous. If it be made, the cost 
of bringing down to the coast coffee 
and other valuable goods—for the 
country is very rich—will be much 
reduced. If it be not made, the Com- 
pany will not suffer, but the prestige 
of this country will. It has been 
suggested that the Company is prac- 
tically bankrupt. They have ample 
means to carry on their operations of 
the coast, where the Customs Duties 
already amount to £6,000 a-year, and 
if other concessions, which I think 
they have a right to ask, are granted, 
they will get a good return for their 
capital outlay. The Company is under 
no obligation to carry on this work in 
the interior; that obligation is Im- 
perial, and what they have done has 
been for the benefit of this country. 
We are now asked to go forward a 
very small step. If we were asked to 
sanction the construction of the railway 
at once there would be some force in 
the objections to the Vote, but we are 
simply asked for this survey, which 
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will give us great information and 
assist the country generally, by letting 
us know what the value of the interior 
districts is, and how far we can go in 
carrying out the policy of the Brussels 
Conference. It is true that it is not 
a slave-trading country, but all the 
porterage is done by human agency, 
and, therefore, if the railway were 
made there would be a large diminu- 
tion of the Slave Trade. I do not 
think there is a shadow of doubt that 
we ought to go forward in this matter ; 
that we are bound in honour to do so. 
A few years ago we heard a great deal 
from the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian to the effect that we ought 
to act always with the concert of 
Europe and with the mandate of 
Europe. The concert of Europe was 
attained at the Brussels Conference, 
and the mandate was given. If 
the right hon. Gentleman’ were 
here he would admit that that 
concert ought not to be thrown over 
or treated lightly, and that we ought 
to do anything reasonable and prac- 
ticable as an earnest of what we would 
do afterwards when we see it to be 
safe and prudent and likely to attain 
the object we have in view—the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. It is all 
very well to expect other people to go 
in and do our work. We obtained our 
great Empire of India through a 
Company. There was no question 
there of putting down a great evil, 
such as the Slave Trade, and therefore 
there was no question at the time of 
the interference of the Government. 
But here we have a policy to be carried 
out, a duty to do. I hope we shall, 
at all events, take this first step, and 
wait and see how far we can safely 
follow it up afterwards. 

“(5.15.) Sm LEWIS PELLY 
(Hackney, N.): So many allusions 
have been made to the British East 
Africa Company that I think some 
official connected with it should offer 
a few remarks for the purpose of re- 
moving the principal misapprehensions 
which undoubtedly obtain in various 
parts of the House. I think there is 
a confusion of thought concerning the 
relations of the Government with the 
Company. I! claim for the Company 
that our origin and our development 
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have been wholly apart from the past 
policy of the Government. The present 
policy of the Government resulted in 
the intervention of Germany in Africa ; 
till that happened nothing was done. 
When that took place Lord Granville 
had his attention drawn to it, and he got 
into communication with the German 
authorities, went in for delimitation 
and spheres of influence; Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government carried on that 
policy, and thence came the General 
Act of Brussels. But supposing the 
Government had never touched that 
policy the Company would still have been 
in existence; and it is still able to go 
on along the shore lines if it restrains 
itself from endeavouring to do Imperial 
work. To my certain knowledge the 
idea of attempting to suppress the Slave 
Trade by civilising means in East Africa, 
rather than by force at sea, was 
submitted to Government 31 years 
ago, for I submitted it myself in a 
despatch dated 17th February, 1862. 
So much impressed was 1 with the 
necessity of that change in policy, that 
I declined—after, I fear, committing 
considerable destruction at sea—to go 
on with the sea policy of force ; and I 
resigned my appointment and returned 
to India. To my certain knowledge, 
16 years ago Sir William Mackinnon 
spoke to me on this subject. I said it 
was a good idea, but that the Govern- 
ment would not carry it into practice, 
and I did not want anything more to 
do with it. Later on, however, the 
East Africa Company was formed by 
certain gentlemen putting down 
£250,000, and then appealing to the 
public to see if the public would 
come forward for purposes of profit, 
with, I think, another million. Thus 
a nucleus was formed; and yet it is 
said that this was not philanthropy. I 
believe the heart's desire of this country 
—England, Scotland, and Ireland—is 
to extend our sphere of trade and root 
out the Slave Trade everywhere. You 
may stifle the railway, but that will 
not ruin the Company, nor will it root 
out the idea of trade and anti-slavery 
in this country. Empire never stands 
still, and empire founded largely on 
trade least of all. I will now, Sir, pro- 
ceed to glance at the Brussels Act. It 
was stated that the Act was only 
declaratory and bound the signatories 
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to nothing. Article 1 states that the 
object of this Act is— 

“The construction of roads, and particularly 
railways connecting the advanced stations 
with the coast and making easy access to in- 
land waters.” 

Article 4 declares that— 

“The States exercising soverei wers or 
protectorates in aaten ne in all im dele- 
gate to Companies, provided with charters, all 
or a portion of the engagements which they 
assume in virtue of Article 3. remain, 
nevertheless, directly responsible for the en- 
gagements which they contract by the present 
Act, and guarantee the execution thereof.” 
Then it is pretended that this only re- 
lates to the protectorate, to a ten mile 
strip along the shore. Does it not? 
Why then does the Act speak of ad- 
vanced posts, railways, and steamers 
on Lake Victoria? It is pretended 
that a sphere of influence does not 
commit the Government under the Act. 
If the sphere of influence had re- 
mained a mere paper document 
it might have been so, but in the 
course of time Treaties have been 
concluded in that sphere of influence. 
I hold in my hand a list of 78 Treaties 
entered into with various chieftains 
between the coast line and the Victoria 
Nyanza, placing districts and tribes 
under our Protectorate. Now, when 
you entered into those engagements 
you accepted all the responsibilities 
connected with them, and I only ask 
to be permitted to read one. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Will 
those be presented ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
want to ask the hon. Member if these 
Papers will be presented, as it is a Rule 
of the House when Papers are read 
that they should be presented. Will 
these Treaties be presented or not ? 

*Srr L. PELLY: I do not know. The 
tight hon. Gentleman should address 
himseif to the Government for an 
answer to that question. I will read 
one of them. This is the form of 
Treaty 4:— 

“ Let it be known to all whom it may con- 
cern that — has placed himself and all 
his territories, countries, ae and sub- 
jects under the protection, rule, and govern- 
ment of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, and has ceded to the said Company 
all his sovereign rights and rights of govern- 
ment over all his territories, countries, 
peoples, and subjects, and that the said Com- 
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pray, Sere assumed the said rights so ceded 
to them as aforesaid, and that the said Com- 
pany hereby grant their protection and the 
fit of their rule and government to him, 
his territories, countries, ples, and sub- 
jects, and hereby authorise him to use the flag 
of the said Company as a sign of their pro- 
tection.” 
But that is not all. Having entered 
into those Treaties, the Company 
issued a Proclamation, from which I 
take the following extract :— 

“Tt has been reported to me that the 
Wanika and Giriama tribes are now making 
war upon each other and selling their captives 
into slavery. These tribes are free ple, 
who have made Treaties with and p them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of this Company. 
Notice is therefore hereby given, that the 
following 13 tribes are all under the protection 
of this Company. No man, woman, or child 
belonging to any of these tribes can be held 
as a siave, and any so held will, on appealing 
to the Company, be at once liberated, and no 
compensation whatever can be claimed, or 
will be paid to the holder of such a person.” 


Now, we have heard a great deal in 
the course of this Debate about Uganda, 
and reference has been largely made to 
the Report of Captain Lugard. There 
seems to be a certain amount of 
mystery about that Report. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian quoted largely from it. I am 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman is not 
now in his place, but perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
who leads the Party in the absence of 
his chief, would be able to tell the 
House whether the Report was not 
given them by one of the Directors, 
so that there is no desire on the 
part of the Company to reserve any 
information. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, is that the case? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, spoke a great deal about 
the terminus to the railway being 
in Uganda. I venture to point out that 
the railway is not going to Uganda. It 
is going to some point on the Eastern 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza. The 
Victoria Nyanza is called a lake, but it 
is a “lake” covering an area of 
27,000 square miles, and I think 
27,000 square miles of water area 
might fairly be called a sea. At one 
point on the North-West is Uganda. 
It might as well be said that there is an 
objection to constructing a railway 
from London to Holyhead for the 
purpose of supplying Ireland because 
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there happened to be an attempt at 
revolution in some place like Cork. The 
cases are parallel. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ A map—give us a 
map.” A map has been hanging for a 
long time in the Tea Room; there is 
another large map in the office of the 
East Africa Company, and every con- 
cern and almost every office all over 
London is hung with maps and illustra- 
tions of East Africa. The right hon. 
Gentleman has been walking through 
London for the last five months, and 
he must have seen several of them. 
Some importance has been given to the 
statements of Captain Lugard with re- 
spect to Uganda. Now it must be 
remembered that Captain Lugard went 
there soon after a state of civil war, 
and he submitted in his Report his 
first impressions. Countries are not 
usually in a very prosperous condition 
after civil war, but we have a more 
recent Report with respect to Uganda, 
and it tends to show that everything in 
the country is settling down. In proof 
of that statement I may quote from the 
latest Despatch from one of the admini- 
strators in Uganda, dated 4th October. 
This is from Captain Williams, who was 
a lieutenant of Captain Lugard, and is 
the present administrator of the Com- 
pany in Uganda. Captain Williams 
writes :— 


“ Mt. Kampala, Uganda, 4th October, 1891. 

I am advised by my counsellors of both 
parties that it will come right, and that if I 
keep Mengo quiet the rest will follow. 
There is no doubt that the country is slowly 
and surely settling down. My personal in- 
fluence (1 trust I may not be considered guilty 
of foolish self praise) is daily becomi 
stronger, and no serious matter is decid 
on without the chiefs of both parties comi 
to me for counsel and advice. I am pre 
to stake my reputation on the success of my 
work in this country.” 


A good deal has been said about 
slavery. One hon. Member says there 
is no slavery in Uganda, and it has 
been stated that there was no slavery 
existing in the territories under the 
British sphere of influence. Let us see. 
As a matter of fact, there is a colony 
of slaves at Juba, numbering between 
40,000 and 60,000; there is a second 
colony at Witu of between 5,000 and 
6,000, and there is a third colony of 
between 4,000 and 6,000 at Holodoyo, 
about 80 miles from Mombasa. I 
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would ask the Committee to listen to 
an extract from the Report of Mr. 
Jackson, the first of the Company’s 
officers who went to the Victoria 
Nyanza :— . 


“ Leaving "—so and so—“on the 10th, we 
crossed the river, and entered Kitosh. This 
is the principal slave and cattle lifting 

of the Swahili and Arab traders, 
hese traders go up to Kavirondi simply for 
this reason, and because food is cheap. A 
caravan will go to a place like Mumyas, and 
stop there for several months, living at the ex- 
pense of the good-natured and hospitable 
natives ; in the meantime they will have been 
two or three raids into the Wanipi county 
between Mumyas and Msala, on the lake, 
slaves falling to them as their share, and when 
their time is up, knowing they have no spare 
men to ‘ood, as they have a large stock 
of ivory buried at Njemps or Kanassia to carry 
down to the coast, they return to Baringo 
vid Kitosh Maragwet, at the foot of Chibe- 
hingnani and Elgeyo, stealing all the cattle as 
food, and kidnapping al) the women and 
children they can. m Machakos we brought 
up a Kitosh woman who had been taken in a 
raid by the last Arab caravan, under Abdulla- 
bin-Hamis, of Mombasa—the same man who 
gave me somuch trouble in Ukambani. This 
woman we restored to her own people. We 
had relied on getting food every day as we 
went along in Kitosh, to save our breaking into 
the food we were carrying—a matter of four 
days out, Directly we approached the first 
i we found all the doors barricaded, and 
everyone in a great state of alarm. At the 
camp just outside the village of the principal 
chief, Majamja by name, we tried to induce 
the people to sell us food, but were unable to 
do so; and the women could not be induced to 
come intocamp. At one village we were told 
by the headman that his people were really too 
eye to come and sell us food, as they 
been so harassed and treacherously treated 
by the Swahilis. Their custom is to profess 
the greatest friendship for the people, and 
encourage the women and children to come 
into camp by giving good prices for their flour, 
&c., and then, at a given’signal, to surround the 
camp, secure all the women and children, and 
shoot down any men who may offer re- 
sistance.” 
But we have another and I think a 
very excellent witness as to the existe 
ence of slavery in those territories. It 
is that very well-known paper cailed 
Truth. On 23rd January in that 
paper there appeared an extract from 
the letter of a correspondent in East 
Africa, whom the editor described as— 


“A gentleman whose statements may be 
wine without ae, — who = _. 
ample opportunity of learning the truth about 
the East Africa Gaecwr territories.” 


He says— 
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“ These slaves form the currency with which 
the Waganda and other tribes pay the Twahili 
traders for the im . Slaves have 
been the staple article of exchange.” 
and so forth. I trust that in the few 
remarks I have offered I have refuted 
some, at all events, of the mis-state- 
ments which have been made upon 
this subject. 

(5.43.) Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I have listened with great 
interest to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, and I must 
certainly say that he is the first person 
who has offered us any information what- 
ever on the subject we are discussing. 
The only criticism that I should make 
on the speech of the hon. Member 
is that it was too short, and 
the information was too fragmentary. 
The documents to which the hon. 
Member has referred were the very 
documents which we wanted to see, 
and which I and those beside me 
desired to see placed upon the Table of 
the House. But the hon. Member has 
not given us the whole of the docu- 
ments ; he has cut them short with a 
“so forth,” and that is not exactly the 
form 

Sm L. PELLY: That was 
because I could not pronounce the 
names they contained. 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
the hon. Member holds the title deeds 
of this great Empire he should ascertain 
how to pronounce the names of its 
various divisions. The hon. Member 
has referred to the Report of Captain 
Williams, made in October last. But 
it is these documents to which the hon. 
Member has been referring that we ask 
for; these are the things we want to 
know ; these are the things the Govern- 
ment ought to have learned from the 
Company ; the Company ought to have 
given them to the Government, and the 
Government ought to have communi- 

cated them to the House. We are very 
much obliged, I must at the same 
time say, to the hon. Member for the 
information he has given to the Com- 
mittee. He has spoken in a tone which 
everybody will appreciate ; but I wish 
to point out to the hon. Member and 
to the Committee that the matters of 
which he has given us only a skeleton, 
are precisely the matters which we 
want to know, and they are precisely 
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things which hon. Members are entitled 
absolutely to know before we commit 
ourselves to a policy the results of which 
it is impossible for us to foresee. I hope 
that in what I am about to say I shall 
in no way depart from the principle— 
following what my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Midlothian has 
stated—that this is not to be treated 
as a Party question. I hope I shall 
say nothing to import a spirit of that 
kind into the discussion. Everybod 

must feel the force of what was sai 

by the right hon. Gentleman that we 
are now at the “‘ parting of the ways ;”’ we 
quite appreciate the importance of the 
matter, and that it is incumbent on 
the House to consider fully and care- 
fully what course we are commencing 
in connection with this matter. In the 
first place, I should like to make an 
observation as to what our position as 
a civilized nation is with reference to 
these territories. It has been stated 
that we came under certain obliga- 
tions by this Act of the Conference of 
Brussels in respect to the territories 
which were under British influence. 
But such a matter could in no way 
come within the purview of the Con- 
ference of Brussels. That Conference 
had no relation whatever, nor could it 
have, to this territory or this railway ; 
but, as a matter of fact, as the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen pointed out the 
other night, the Conference of Brussels 
related only to questions concerning 
Sovereignty and Protectorate. The hon. 
Member for Dover said this was mere 
quibbling, and that a sphere of influence 
might be in the same position. We all 
know that a sphere of influence is 
absolutely different in all its character 
and in all its consequences either from 
Sovereignty or from a Protectorate. The 
men who ow up the Act of the Con- 
ference of Brussels—I do not blame 
the hon. Member for Dover—but they, 
at least, were diplomats, knowing 
something of the principles of Inter- 
national Law, and they were not the 
men to make such a blunder as to 
include spheres of influence in a 
document of that nature. They were 
defining what people ought to do under 
circumstances where they had the right 
and where they had the means of doing 
it, and therefore they imposed those 
duties upon men who had a Sovereignty 
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and who had a _ Protectorate. 
Bui the sphere of influence gives you no 
pe to do—no right to do—this thing. 

sphere of influence confers no right, 
no authority over the people ; a sphere 
of influence confers no right or authority 
over the land of any kind. Here is an 
Act for the prevention and punishment 
of offences committed by British sub- 
jects in a foreign territory—an Act 
passed in the time of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, when the relations of 
this country to foreign nations and un- 
civilised nations seem to have been a 
good deal better understood than they 
are understood at the Foreign Office at 
the present day. It provides for the 
prevention and punishment of crimes 
and outrages likely to be committed by 
British subjects within that territory, 
not being within the jurisdiction of any 
civilised Government. Now, mark 
that. The Statute provides for the 
establishment of Magistrates in order 
to punish Her Majesty’s subjects within 
the jurisdiction, and continues— 

“ Nothing herein or in any such commission 
or commissions contained shail extend, or be 
construed to extend, or invest Her Majesty 
with any claim or title whatsoever, dominion 
or sovereignty, over any such territory as 
aforesaid, or to derogate from the rights of 
the tribe or people inhabiting such territory 
or the Chief or ruler of any such territory or 
dominion.” 

You have no authority, you have no 
right whatever, within those lands 
which are not under your sovereignty 
or protectorate, except such as in any 
particular spot may have been given 
you by Treaty with any particular 
Chief. That is what a sphere of in- 
fluence is. That the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Foreign Office should 
have so totally misapprehended this 
matter as to conceive that a sphere of 
influence should be confounded with 
protectorate or sovereignty is a thing 
which I confess fills me with astonish- 
ment. Now, mark what is the conse- 
quence of this. Every act of force you 
commit against a native within a 
sphere of influence is an unlawful 
assault ; every acre of land you take 
is a robbery ; every native you kill is a 
murder, because you have no right and 
no authority against these men. That 
is the result of the question of a 
sphere of influence. Now, I come to 
another point, and that is— What is this 
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territory within the sphere of influence 
which you propose to open up by this 
railway ? Now, that is exactly what 
the Government ought to have told 
us, and what they have not told us, 
I admit that the hon. Member who 
has just sat down was quite frank 
about the Company. He made no 
concealment. There was no pretence 
about private and confidential com- 
munications. This Report of Captain 
Lugard was sent to me by one of the 
Company last July. Well, I said— 

“T have sufficient Parliamentary experience 
of railways, and my answer is that if you 
proposed to achieve such a work as that in 
any Parliamentary Committee that ever sat, 
4 Preamble of the Bill would be thrown 
ou 


And that is the fact with reference to 
this Report of Captain Lugard. Well, 
now, what is his Report? I want to 
call the attention of the House to cer- 
tain parts of his Report. The early 
part of the Report gives <n account of 
his traversing the territory between 
Mombasa and the Lake; and a very 
miserable territory it must be, part of 
it! Ido not think that can be dis- 
puted. There is some good land, and 
some very,very miserable land. There are 
some good spots, of course, round Mom- 
basa. But what right have you to that 
territory? The other night the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said we had 
Treaties with them all. He did not 
know the name of the country, he 
said ; he could not pronounce the name 
—and surely I may be excused when 
even Officials of the company cannot do 
so; and I want to know how far that 
is correct, and how far it is true that 
we have any rights at allthere? We 
are told by Captain Lugard that 
through a considerable part of this 
territory—and that the most dangerous 
part of this territory—you have no 
Treaty at all; because the men there 
are so hostile to the Masai that they 
have not only made no Treaty, but 
under no circumstances will they make 
any Treaty with you. But, then, the 
object of this railway is to go to Uganda. 
(“No,no!”’) Yes; but not a word did the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
say to contradict it. He opened his 
case, if I may use a professional term, 
by showing that the whole object of 
the railway was to go to the “pearl of 
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Africa — Uganda.” He described 
Uganda as an Arcadia to which British 
colonists were to go. You stated the 
other night that Uganda was the “ pearl 
of Africa.” It is quite true that the 
railway, as we ail know, does 
not actually terminate in Uganda; 
but Uganda is the objective to which 
the railway is to move. Everybody 
knows that Uganda is the head- 
quarters of the Company, and that the 
Company operates in that direction, 
and the object of the railway is to go 
to Uganda, though it goes to the Lake 
too. The first part of Captain Lugard’s 
Report shows one thing which is very 
important. Captain Lugard’s Report 
shows that he had the greatest 
difficulty to go there at all, because 
he could not get porters, and when he 
got porters they deserted. What are 
you going to do with porters who desert 
you? Are you going to fiog them, or 
shoot them, as was unfortunately done 
in your dealings with Tippoo Tib, just 
because these men were slaves? When 
these men were overworked you flogged 
them; when they deserted you, you 
shot them. Is that the course you are 
going to take in the case of this 
railway? Is that the course this 
railway is to take? I say that any 
man who will read this Report of 
Captain Lugard will see with what 
difficulty, even with a handful of men, 
he got to Uganda at all; and he will 
see how impossible it is that this rail- 
way should ever be made except by 
forced labour. That is the first ob- 
servation I make upon this Report. 
Well, then he gets to Uganda with great 
difficulty, having first—there is not a 
word of all this in the speech of the 
Under Secretary. You would suppose, 
to hear the Under Secretary, that it 
was like driving from here to Hyde 
Park, going from Mombasa up to 
Uganda, instead of its being an ex- 
pedition of the greatest difficulty, and 
to a great extent the greatest danger ; 
—then when he got to Uganda—the 
headquarters of the Company—Captain 
Lugard went there for the purpose of 
making a Treaty. We hear a great 
deal of these Treaties, as one hon. 
Member said. How are these Treaties 
obtained? Read Captain Lugard’s 


Report for an account of the Treaty 
with the King at Uganda, whose name 
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I find it difficult to pronounce—I am 
not ashamed of this, for the gentleman 
who is a Director of the Company finds 
himself a difficulty in pronouncing it. 
But he goes up and he wants a —_ 
from the King of Uganda. Now, mind, 
that is the keystone of your whole 
position. That is your title to be 
there as I understand it—so far as we 
have got any information at all—your 
title at Uganda to do anything at all 
depends upon your Treaty with this 
King ; and this Treaty is forced upon 
this man. He does not voluntarily 
enter into the Treaty at all; and this 
is the way in which the a pee | 
obtains it, according to Captain Lugar 
himself :— 

“ A warm discussion arose on many points ; 

then the chiefs were for signing, but the King 
held back and giggled and fooled; he de- 
manded time. I replied by rapping the table 
and, speaking loudly, said he must sign now, 
I threatened to leave the next day if he did 
not, and possibly to go to his enemies, the 
Wa Nyoro. I pointed out to him that he had 
lost the southern half of his kingdom to the 
Germans by his previous delay, and that he 
would lose yet more if he delayed now. He 
was, I think, scared at my manner, and 
trembled very visibly, and was on the point of 
signing, when a rabble with guns, which 
crowded the door-way, threatened to shoot 
the first man who signed, shouting that they 
were selling their country.” 
These men knew perfectly well that 
the object of the Treaty was to sign 
away the lands that belonged to 
them. This is the way this Treaty was 
made :— 

“So far as I know,” Captain Lugard con- 
tinues, “these belonged to neither party. I 
thought it a ruse of the King at the time, but 
I am now inclined to believe it was genuine. 


They began by cocking their guns and putting 
in cartri I had increased my Soudanese 
escort to 20 men, and they were drawn up on 


one side with bayonets. Seeing that an 
immediate signature was hopeless, I said that 
to-morrow being Christmas Day, we would 
not act upon it, but that on the day following 
I must have his reply.” 

This is a Christian, I believe, but of the 
Catholic persuasion, and therefore he 
is not favourably viewed by the Pro- 
testant party, or the Anti-Catholic 
party. 

“On Christmas Day there was much excite- 
ment and discussion, and a fight seemed 
imminent; but late at night I heard that the 
Catholic Chiefs nad agreed to sign, and that 
the King would do so too.” 

The House will know when they 
read this Report what goes on in 
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Uganda ; in this Christian colony there 
is something like the Thirty Years’ War 
in France. 

“On Christmas Day, the 26th,” continues 
Captain Lugard, “the whole burza came into 
the camp. In explanation of the course of 
action I pursued, I must explain that in my 
opinion Mwanga was a coward and an irreso- 
lute bully, with whom it would be better to 
show a firm, strong hand, and he would accord 
the position which one took of oneself.” 

This is the spirit in which this Treaty 

was forced on the unfortunate King. 

“This estimate proved correct, and I was 
troubled by no impertinent questions regard- 
ing the number of men and guns I had brought. 
At the first interview he seemed greatly relieved 
and pleased at my tone ; for while acting in a 
somewhat high-handed way, I was careful to 
be excessively polite in the matter.” 

And the Treaty was signed; and then 

you will not be surprised to learn after 

that that the first thing the King did 

was to take and repudiate a Treaty 

which he had made under these circum- 
stances. And so it is reported by 

Captain Lugard. And then Captain 

Lugard gives an imperfect account of 

this Treaty, which, after all, is the 

Charter of your rights at Uganda. He 

says— 

“T have succeeded in securing the regis- 
tration of arms with some difficulty, and the 
abolition of the Slave Trade was ily 
to, being practically non-existent now.” 

That is the opinion of Captain Lu- 
ard. There were isolated caravans 
ound, one of which Captain Lugard 

met himself. I daresay there are few 

points in Africa where that is not the 
case ; but where it is asserted that this 
is a slave-trading territory, the only in- 
formation we have on the subject is that 

Captain Lugard had no difficulty what- 

ever in securing the abolition of the 

Slave Trade, because it was practically 

non-existent. Then he goes on to de- 

scribe what happened to this ornamental 

Treaty— 

“ Taking a lesson also probably from the fact 
that Dr. Peters, in spite of his show of scarlet 
and gold lace, &c., had been disowned by his 
Government, and his Treaty disavowed, they 
inserted in the codicil to their Treaty that if a 
greater man than I myself should arrive they 
would make a new Treaty.” 

This is the information, private and 

confidential, sent to Her Majesty's 

Government by the Agent of this Com- 

pany on the subject of the actual con- 
ition of things at Uganda, and of what 

is going on there :— 
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“No sooner had the Treaty been signed 

than the King began to repent his act, and sent 
oe Se Se stating that all the 
States therein named should be subject to 
Uganda, together with other stipulations of a 
vague nature. I declined to sign it, but made 
many explanations. . . . . Consequently, 
to the t day (4th January), | have 
managed to avoid another interview, and 
hope to do so until I have the Treaty safely 
on its way to the coast.” 
And then, having signed this Treaty— 
which is to give you control of Uganda 
itself, the valuable document upon 
which yourauthority rests—this is what 
Captain Lugard says :— 

“ The heathen and the lawless party, and the 
King and his party, I knew to be against me. 
The Catholics were not well disposed, and the 
Protestants were bitterly disappointed that I 
had not espoused their side, and had treated 
them exactly as I did the Catholics.” 


That is Captain Lugard’s description of 
the actual condition of things in 
Uganda. Then he says—and this is 
his position after he has signed this 
Treaty, and after he has established 
these firm and friendly relations— 


“Such is the position of affairs on this 
date, and you will perceive that the position [ 
occupy is full of great difficulty. The con- 
stant worry and anxiety is most harassing, 
- + + Meanwhile, my e ition will be re- 
duced to starvation, and I may have to 
evacuate the country, in which case the Pro- 
testants will follow ; as the Catholics cannot 
hold their own alone against the Mahom- 
medans, the country will be left to anarchy, 
. . . I therefore await the arrival of the 
promised re-inforcements with anxiety, and [ 
shall doubtless find means to hold out till they 
come.” 

That is his position after signing a 
Treaty with the King. Then he pro- 
ceeds to say— 

“ Above all, a force is needed strong enough 
to overawe both parties and the King. a hoe 
A force of some 500 drilled men at least will 
be required to keep Uganda under control 
until the country is quieted, after which the 
will be further required towards Unyoro, an 
against the Mahdi, &c. It is, moreover, im- 
perative that more officials should be sent up 
without delay. I would recommend the 
appointmeut of a Resident (who will have to 
be a very capable man with both fact and 
decision) with an assistant and aclerk, also an 
officer to undertake formation of an army, 
registration of arms, &c.; and at least two 
others for service in outlying districts.” 
Now, Sir, that is the condition of 
Uganda, and what is the Uganda 
which is known by all these factions. 
“The Pearl of Africa,” says the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That was a 
quotation from Stanley. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Very 
well, I will tell you what their own 
agent said about Uganda. The Com- 
pany’s agent said this— 

“Asregards the value of Uganda to the 
Company, I hold the opinion which seems to 
me to be shared alike by the English and 
French missionaries, the Germans, and Messrs. 
Jackson and Gedge, that Uganda, per se, has 
been much over-rated. At present there 
appears to be few or no products suitable for 

ion except ivory, and that almost en- 
tirely comes from the Tributery States. Nor 
can the country, I understand, supply much 
labour for the construction of outside works. 
The recent wars have decimated the popula- 
tion, and at present, and for a long time hence, 
the labour must remain a monopoly of the 
King and chiefs.” 


In a word, therefore, you are not going 
to get labour in, and you are not going 
to get exports from, Uganda. Now, 
let me read a little further— 

“Uganda, however, as a road to the 
territories lying towards Albert Nyanza must 
always remain an important acquisition, and 
if the country can repay some part of the 
money expended on it the outlay will not be 
wasted. The people of Busoga, are at least as 
intelligent, I think, as the Waganda. The 
Kinginformed me that Usoga was the ‘cookin 
pot of Uganda,’ without which his country coul 
not exist. It is not divided up into factions or 
spoilt by the veneer of civilisation which has 
been the bane of Uganda.” 


Therefore, Sir, this pearl of Africa is 
only valuable as a road to somewhere 
else. And let me call the attention of 
the Committee to the remarkable 
sentence in which he suggests that you 
should leave the pearl of Africa and go 
to a place not divided into factions or 
spoilt by the veneer of civilisation 
which has been the bane of Uganda. 
This is the result of three years’ work 
on the part of the East Africa Company. 
Their own agent says it has brought 
to Uganda the veneer of civilisation 
which has been its bane. He suggests 
that you should remove from there. 
Why? On account of the infinite and 
inevitable danger with which the whole 
of this territory is menaced, and which 
will require military operations of 
the most tremendous magnitude to 
defend or support it. On this point 
he says— 

“T have no means whatever of estimatin 
the strength of parties in the country, but 


have h it said that there are about 3,600 
guns, on what basis of calculation I am not 
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aware. The Arabs, I was told by an Arab 
isoner here, number about 200, but the 
aganda Mahommedans, I am _ informed, 
muster some 2,000 guns and a very large 
bedy of spearmen. 
And what is the conclusion at which 
Captain Lugard, after his examination 
of the condition of things, arrived, and 
what is it he recommends to his Com- 
pany ? Here is what he says is abso- 
utely necessary if you are to hold 
Uganda at all, and you are going to 
make this railway to get to Uganda— 


“ A line of frontier forts with an organised 
system of defence I look upon as a necessity 
sooner or later against the wave of Mahom- 
medan fanaticism and power from the north, 
which is encroaching further and further 
south, and must some time come into collision 
with the influences of European civilisation, 
which, happily for Africa, are spreading in- 
wards from the south, east, and west. hen 
the two waves meet, Islam from the north 
British influence from the south and east, it 
will be of vital importance, not only to the 
territorial interests of the Company, but to 
the cause of civilisation and Christianity, that 
the Company be found ready to meet force 
with force, complete and organised in itself, 
up to its furthest frontier.” 


Since then Captain Lugard has had to 
fight. Then, Sir, he goes on to say— 


“ Within the limits of this frontier would be 
enclosed a vast territory, the development of 
which will tax the resources of the Company 
to the uttermost; and meanwhile the battle 
can be fought out between the rival sects of 
the Mahdi and Sennoussi, and an opportunity 
may then offer for an advan us advance, 
when the forces of Islam are divided against 
themselves. Doubtless the directors are in 

sion of more accurate information than 
it is possible for me to obtain here. I may, 
however, mention that I was informed by Dr. 
Shulhmann of the report that the forces of 
Sennoussi are slowly advancing southwards, 
sweeping all before them.” 
Then on the North you have the 
Mahdists who drove Emin from 
Wadelei, and the followers of Sennoussi 
another Mahommedan race, who 
are sweeping all before them. This is 
what Captain Lugard says :-— 

“They are hostile to the Mahdists, and are 
still more antagonistic than the iatter to the 
white men and Christians. This information 
I have from Emin Pasha. Their organisation 
and equipment is wonderful, and they have 
enormous stores of ammunition, breechloading 
rifles, cannon, and steamers. . . . In view 
of these contingencies it will be necessary to 
send up several pieces of artillery (say 
2-pounder Hotchkiss or Nordenfelt) capable of 
commanding the es of the Nile and an 
extensive area of lake shore,and of sinking any 
craft or steamer.” 

Sir, that is the terminus of thisrailway. 
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Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): The railway does not go 
there. It is a railway to the Lakes. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Now 
we are getting information by degrees 
from the Company. The Foreign Office 
opened this as the case of a railway to 
Uganda. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman's pardon. I 
never did anything of the sort. I said 
it was proposed that the railway should 
go from Mombasa on the coast to the 
eastern border of the lake, and that 
then it would be possible to place 
steamers on the lake that would not 
only reach Uganda but the rich terri- 
tories co-terminous with it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
heard the whole of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, and I read it again 
this morning. He held out as a 
recommendation of his enterprise that 
it led to the suppression of slavery in 
Uganda, which he described as a most 
fertile region, and a most desirable 
place for colonisation. Let us get rid 
of Uganda at allevents. I take it that 
Uganda is repudiated. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: May I 
explain. I have never suggested that 
Uganda is to be rejected or excluded. 
The effect of my interruption was that 
the railway was a railway to the 
Lakes as a great collecting point, and 
that Uganda was a mere trifle to them. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
am coming to the final recommen- 
dation of Captain Lugard. He says 
the final Treaty with the King—and, 
mark you, there are two Sovereigns 
there: There is the King of Uganda, 
with whom you have made a Treaty, 
and there is the King of Unyoro, with 
whom you have not only not made a 
Treaty, but whom you have been 
fighting. Of this latter Captain 
Lugard says that he is undoubtedly 
antagonistic to the British, and feared 
and hated them; that he is doing, and 
will do, all in his power to thwart 
the Company’s Resident Agent, and 
that, therefore, there appeared almost 
a deadlock which might at any moment 
lead to war unless the force at the 
command of the Resident were so 
powerful as to command obedience to 
his decisions. Now, here come the 
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practical recommendations of Captain 
Lugard—of whom, by his Reports and 
from his actions, I have formed the 
very highest opinion of his integrity, 
his intelligence, his industry, and his 
courage. This is what he says :— 

“Tn this difficulty it has occurred te me 
that it eee be better to transfer the 
centre of European contro! and administra- 
tion to a new position, around which would 
spring up law and order.” 


Now, Sir, if that is not advice to aban- 
don Uganda I do not know what is ; 
but that is the Report sent to my friend 
and to myself to prove that it would be 
a good thing to make this railway. It 
did not have that effect on my mind. 
There has been another Report since 
then, but it has not been senttous. It 
is confidential between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Company, 
and the only conclusion I can draw is 
that the second Report is a good deal 
worse than the first. lf better, we 
should have had it. But though that 
Report is private and confidential to 
this House, it is not so to the Times. 
In the Times a week ago there appeared 
three columns of, I will not say garbled, 
but of most favourable, extracts from 
that Report. Now, in that Report of 
2nd August, last year, the following 
statement occurs :— 

“Then on the borders of the country was 
the large and well-armed body of expelled 
Mahomedans, watching their opportunity to 
rush in and take possession of the divided 
house ; and outside all was the hostile and 
ag country of Unyoro, where King 

abba Rega was the bitter enemy both of 
Uganda and of the English.” 


That was the situation on the borders 
of Uganda. 

“Fortunately, in the end of January 
Captain Lugard was joined by Captain 
Williams with reinforcements, and additional 
rifles and ammunition also arrived.” 


Then a number of warlike operations 
are described which seem to have been 
thought necessary, but these details I 
will not read. But, Sir, we have heard 
a great deal about the missionaries and 
about the admirable services they have 
rendered to peace and order and 
Christianity. This is what Captain 
Lugard says about the missionaries :— 

“Mr. Stokes, formerly a missionary in 
Uganda, who had  - up that vocation to 
marry a native wife and become a trader, 
turned up shortly after the above episode. He 
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had abundant supplies of powder and goods at 
the south shore of mga some of —- —_ 
to Captain L b mpany. Mr.Stokes 
had shown himself’ somewhat indifferent to 
British interests and to the interests of 
humanity. He had joined the Germans, and 
had shown no scruples in importing large 
quantities of powder and 8, though he 
knew well these would be in slave-raiding, 
and, probably enough, against his own country- 
men, Captain Lugard, however, succeeded in 
convincing Mr. Stokes that he cught to deliver 
over his powder and guns and other goods to 
the British garrison, and not to the natives ; 
of course he would be paid for them. But 
when he left Uganda his good resolutions 
faded, and he sent word back from the south 
shore of the lake that he declined to deliver 
over his ammunition to Captain L The 
latter points out the vast mischief done by the 
free importation of ammunition and guns into 
Central Africa. There are many tons of powder 
stored by the native chiefs in the countries 
around the lake, and in Uganda and the neigh- 
bouring countries there are thousands of 
rifles.” 

So much for what the ex-missionary has 
done there. Then there is another re- 
markable piece of diplomacy. The King 
appears to be a Christian of the Catholic 
persuasion, and it was thought his son 
and heir was too much under Catholic 
influences. Here is what Captain 
Lugard says:— 

“ The King is subject tothe Catholic influence, 
and with every disposition to make allowances 
it is evident that their loyalty to the British 
suzerainty is notabove suspicion. The heir to 
the Throne, a boy, is at present being trained in 
seclusion by the Catholic missionaries, and it is 
a matter for serious consideration whether, in 
the interests of the country and of British 
supremacy, he should not be taken out of his 
present position and educated under English 
supervision at the coast.” 


So, because you do not approve of 
the religious opinions of the King of 
Uganda you are going to take the Heir 
to the Throne and kidnap him and 
make a good Protestant of him down 


$1 


at the coast. To complete’ the 
picture of the happy condition of 
Uganda, it is also reported by 


Captain Lugard that Emin Pasha, 
for whom money and lives were sacri- 
ficed, in order to rescue him when he 
did not want to be rescued, has gone 
into this country, and has a most 
powerful and warlike influence against 
you there. This is the condition of 
things in a place which was opened out 
as a kind of Arcadia the other night by 
the Government, they knowing per- 
fectly well of this condition of things, 
and allowing the House to be- 
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lieve that the matter could be 
easily disposed of. On the argument 
of economy it is said if you make a 
railway you will not want troops and 
forts. This railway can only be made 
by men with Winchester repeating 
rifles in their hands. The Report of 
Captain Lugard shows that you cannot 
make a telegraph system in that 
country because the tribes carry off the 
wire. If you have this railway made 
it is quite obvious you must have plate- 
layers with rifles every 100 yards along 
the line, and not only when you make 
it, but to prevent it being pulled 
up. You say it is to rival 
the Slave Traders—you talk of it as 
if you were going to run them off the 
line like a rival omnibus. You will do 
nothing of the kind. If you did, why 
they would pull up a quarter-mile of 
your railway every week, simply be- 
cause you are interfering with a trade 
in which they have an enormous in- 
terest, and which they are determined 
to protect. I will assume that the 
Slave Trade exists, though it is ex- 
tremely doubtful. In my opinion, the 
making of this line will tend a great 
deal more to promote Slavery than it 
will do to destroy it. The greatest 
proof of that is given by a letter 
written by the agent of the Society for 
putting down the Slave Trade. He 
pointed out that whenever you attempt 
to get what is called free labour it is 
always practical slavery. If you want 
the letter you will find it in the Times on 
lst. March We know perfectly well 
that when Stanley wanted porters he 
went to Tippoo Tib. It is said that 
this is going to afford a field for 
English colonisation. What title are 
you going to give to your colony? 
Where are you going to get your title 
from? In my opinion, the argument 
is entirely impossible to maintain, 
even though it is defended on the 
ground of missionary enterprise. The 
missionaries in the past have done 
great works of their own. That was 
when they went in old days with 
their lives in their hands. Men like 
Livingstone did not bring conquering 
armies and Hotchkiss and Nordenfeldt 
guns with them. It was not in such a 
way that Christianity won its way 
into those countries. In my opinion, 
missionaries will never have less in- 
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fluence amongst heathen people than 
when they go as the camp followers 
of filibustering armies. Well, we 
ask as to the financial condition 
of the Company. You have told 
us nothing. Ido not know whether 
you know anything about it. In old 
days, when England gave Charters to 
a company like the East India Com- 
pany, it did not subsidise an insolvent 
company—it received sums of millions 
from the East India Company for the 
Charters that it renewed. This seems 
to me the most extraordinary trans- 
action that you are embarking in. 
Who is going to carry out this survey ? 
It is the Company. You say you 
appoint an engineer, but the whole of 
the expedition is to be managed by the 
Company, and if they engage in such 
horrors as those which almost oblite- 
rate the memory of the Stanley Expe- 
dition, who is to be responsible? It is 
the money of the English people voted 
by the House of Commons, but it is 
not by the Government of England. 
What I venture to say is this: that in 
this matter of immense importance, in- 
volving such tremendous consequences, 
in this parting of the ways, Her 
Majesty’s Government have not be- 
haved fairly to the House of Commons 
or to the country. The proper course 
would have been the course adopted in 
old days of the Charters of the India 
Company, namely, to appoint a great 
Committee of this House, to have laid 
before it all information, and to have 
said, ‘“‘These are our objects, our 
methods, our means, our views.” That 
was the way in which Governments 
before have dealt with the House of 
Commons. They did not attempt to 
smuggle through a Vote of this kind. 
They did not commit the House and 
the country in the Recess to expendi- 
ture of this kind before it knew it. 
That was not the manner in which great 
questions of this description have hither- 
to been dealt with by English Govern- 
ments. Sir, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said—I was glad to hear it— 
and it was, in fact, a repudiation of 
the wild doctrines of hon. Members 
below them—that this is a small matter, 
that it involves nothing else except a 
survey, and that everything else is open. 
I take note of that statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He does 
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not mean to be committed by this 
Vote to anything beyond this survey, 
on which money has been spent or 
partly spent. Well, Sir, that, of course, 
is a very considerable relief. I am glad 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made that declaration. If the 
question had presented itself in another 
form, we might have moved for @ Com- 
mittee of this House to inquire into 
the whole matter. On the form of the 
Vote we cannot make a Motion of this 
kind. We must take the matter as It 
is, not as a Party matter, but as a 
small matter of paying for this survey. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Midlothian has disclaimed responsi- 
bility for the ulterior consequences in 
this matter. The responsibility for 
those consequences must rest with Her 
Majesty’s Government. It cannot rest 
with us. It cannot rest with the House 
of Commons, because neither to us nor 
to the House of Commons have the 
Government vouchsafed that informa- 
tion that would justify us in affirming 
or in negativing this Vote. 

*(7.30.) Tue CHANCELLOR oF 
THE EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHEN, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square): Mr. 
Courtney, I do not know that I ever 
remember hearing a more remarkable 
termination to a speech than that 
which has just been made. According 
to the right hon. Gentleman we are 
embarking on a policy which is not 
going to diminish the Slave Trade, but 
which is going to promote the Slave 
Trade. According to him, this is part 
of an arrangement in which filibusters 
are going to lead the way for missionaries, 
and after that description, and after 
the conception that he has given 
us of the state of things in Uganda, 
and of the objects in view generally, 
the right hon. Gentleman ends up by 
saying that the railway, if it should be 
made, is a small matter. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Is it? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No; the right hon. 
Gentleman himself said it was a small 
matter, and asked whether it was 
worth while taking the opinion of the 
House upon it. I think this is to be 
regretted extremely. I hope there are 
hon. Gentlemen who will insist on 
taking the opinion of the House. We 
want to know to what extent we have 
support in this House with regard to 
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the general policy. We want to know 
how many Members will endorse the 
speech which has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. That speech, I think, 
was full from the very beginning to the 
end of a dread of that enterprise which 
has characterised English effort in 
Africa. According to him, if he had 
responsibility, the first thing to be done 
would be to write a despatch to the 
German Foreign Minister to say that 
our country had been entirely in the 
wrong, that it is Emin Pasha or Dr. 
Peters who ought to open up these 
tracts of African territory, to which I 
understand English enterprise has put 
in some claim. 

Dr. CLARK: “ British!” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, “British” 
certainly, because there is no part 
of Britain which takes so much 
interest in this enterprise as Scot- 
land. The most distinguished names 
amongst the names of missionaries 
are Scottish. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian I 
suppose knows that the chairman of 
his own committee in Midlothian— 
who is a strong Radical and a great 
personal adherent of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—wrote to a meet- 
ing which was held in support of this 
survey expressing his entire adhesion 
to our views. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman's position will faii to get 
any support in North Britain for 
the policy which has been shadowed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. There is very 
little time at my disposal, but there are 
three or four points which I think I 
can deal with. The right hon. Gentle- 
man treats the matter as if the idea of 
a railway was some monstrous con- 
ception that had lately been borne in 
upon a portion of the British public, 
or upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
Does he not know that the Government 
of which he was a Member had 
cognisance of the fact that a railway 
might possibly be contemplated? The 
right hon. Gentleman perhaps has 
forgotten that Lord Granville wrote 
with regard to this very point. There 
is a despatch from Lord Granville in 
which he speaks of the construction of 
arailway. He writes toour Ambassador 
at Berlin— 
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“T should wish your Excellency, while speak- 
ing in this sense to the Chancellor, to inform 
him that a scheme has been started in this 
country, under which, if it is realised, the 
efforts of German enterprise may be sup- 
indi by British enterprise. You 

some prominent capi- 
talists have originated a plan for a British 
settlement in the country between the coast 
and the Lakes, which are the sources of the 
White Nile, and for its connection with the 
coast by a railway. In order to obtain a fair 
security for their outlay, they propose to 
endeavour to procure concessions from the 
Sultan of a comprehensive character.” 
What a different tone there is in these 
words to that which has marked the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman! 
There is encouragement to British 
enterprise. There is no scoffing at the 
railway. I presume the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends had got some 
information upon the subject, or they 
would not have been likely to mention 
such a fact in their negotiations with 
the Germans as_ that British 
enterprise intended to connect the 
lakes with the coast. So much for the 
novelty of the idea. The main point 
of the right hon. Gentleman's argu- 
ment, I think, rested on the description 
by Captain Lugard of the state of 
things in Uganda. He treated the 
matter from this point of view, and, [ 
think, so did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian—as if Cap- 
tain Lugard’s Report was the founda- 
tion upon which those who were in 
favour of the construction of a railway 
had formed their views. Supposing that 
we had officially laid that Report upon 
the Table, then the right hon.Gentleman 
would have said, ‘‘ This is the evidence 
you put before a Committee of the- 
House of Commons to examine into 
the question of a railway, to see 
whether you can pass the Preamble.” 
But we do not rest upon the Report of 
Captain Lugard. That is the essence 
of our case. The Report of Captain 
Lugard contains much valuable infor- 
mation, but he is not the only traveller 
who has passed over there, nor is he 
the latest traveller. I believe that 
during the last year the constant pass- 
ing of the caravans of the East African 
Company from the coast to the Lakes 
has already produced a marked effect 
upon the pacification of the country 
generally. Now, here, I hope without 
any offence, I must find fault with the 
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spirit of the right hon. Gentleman’s 

speech. He has spoken as if this 

Company had designs upon the lands 

of the tribes it passes over—as if it 

— a kind of plundering company at 
st. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I said one of 
the great objects was that it should 
promote colonisation—the settlement 
of British settlers. 

“Mr. GOSCHEN : Quite so ; but there 
are two ways of getting land. One is 
by taking it, and the other is by 
paying for it. There isthe great merit 
of the East Africa Company, by which 
they have already rendered great 
service to civilisation. They have 
introduced the custom of paying for 
eveything on liberal terms wherever they 
pass. That is why their caravans have 
passed safely over certain tracks where 
formerly travellers used to be attacked. 
The right hon. Member for Midlothian 
made a point of Dr. Peters’ Expedition. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not make a point of that. I made a 
point of the judgment given by Sir G. 
Molesworth, which refers to Dr. Peters’ 
Expedition. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Well then, I shall 
make the same observation with 
regard to Sir Guildford Molesworth’s 
judgment. Dr. Peters, it is known, had 
rough methods, which created great 
hostility ; but the East Africa Com- 
pany have from the beginning 
followed the policy which they have 
inherited from those Scotsmen who 
have been engaged in missionary 
enterprise, and who have taken so 
much part in the organisation of this 
country. That policy has already 
produced such discipline in the country 
that large numbers of porters are able to 
pass now over places where before it was 
impossible for them to travel in safety. 
Many of the dangers pointed out are 
already in the way of being remedied. 
Another point raised is that the Slave 
Trade does not exist in these regions. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby has unintentionally misled the 
House by his use of the word Uganda. 
Uganda used in a special sense applies to 
the territory lying north ofthe lake, but 
it is otherwise used for a large territory 
extending along both sides of the lake. 
Whether the Slave Trade exists in 
Mengo, the capital of Uganda, or not, 
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is a separate question ; but on the map 
which was officially laid before the 
Brussels Conference, the various slave 
routes are marked out, and three of 
those routes are marked on that map 
as passing through the territory of the 
Imperial Company. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) has said there 
are no slave caravan routes through 
the British sphere, but I have seen maps 
showing that there are these caravan 
routes, and that throughout the terri- 
tory all round Lake Victoria Nyanza 
are clustered numerous spots where 
slave raiding mainly exists. In fact, in 
the country on both sides of Lake 
Nyanza are places whence the slave 
hunters derive their best profits. They 
carry on the traffic in_ slaves 
partly, no doubt, through the Ger- 
man sphere; but if we stop the trade 
at its source—if we have a steamer 
on the lake—we have the means in our 
hands to do a great deal of good. 
The fact that the Slave Trade 
does exist on both sides of the 
Victoria Nyanza was recognised at 
the Brussels Conference in the most 
distinct manner. The !ast point, and 
an important point, raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone) and also 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), as to 
the position in which we shall be 
placed by means of this survey, is one 
with regard to our action in uncivilised 
countries. It would seem, from the 
right hon. Gentlemen’s speeches, that 
there never has been an armed survey 
in any part of the world. Why, every 
caravan in Africa travels with arms 
and is accompanied by armed men, and 
yet itis suggested that it is wrong to 
have an armed survey because that 
would give the surveying party the 
appearance of belligerents. But they 
must be protected by armed men. 
Their object is not to take away the 
land from the natives. The natives 
suffer under the harrowing of Bedouins 
—for that is what the Masai tribes 
really are—and no doubt all the native 
tribes along the line of railway will 
be most grateful for the comparative 
safety introduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
does not recognise that—he does not 
seem to think that the mere building 
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of a railway and the presence of 
civilised men will be protection to 
vast numbers of the native tribes 
along the route. It is suggested that 
the surveying party may act unjustly 
towards the natives. Well, in that 
respect the East African Company have 
a blameless record. No case has ever 
been shown where they have acted 
with precipitancy in such matters, but 
if this were so the right hon. Gentle- 
man may know that in 1889 an Order 
in Council was passed for dealing with 
this class of cases and giving power to 
establish Commissioners having juris- 
diction to try crimes committed in those 
countries. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Are 
they established ? 

“Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not aware, 
but I do know that all preparations 
have been made. I assure the right 
hon. Gentleman I do not mention this 
in a controversial spirit, and I hope it 
will give him some satisfaction in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I sup- 
pose there will be no objection to 
produce that Order in Council ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly not. All 
Orders in Council are published, as 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware. 
Special precautions have been taken in 
these later times in dealing with these 
semi-civilised countries. Now I hope 
we have shown that we had no wish to 
take the House by surprise, and I trust 
the Division will show on which side the 
sympathy of the House is. 


(6.48.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) 
rose— 
Mr. A. J. Batrour rose in his 


place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put,” but the CHarr- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): There are 
still one or two points requiring ex- 
planation why it is that this private 
Company, which thought the occupa- 
tion of these East African lands such a 
good investment, should not carry out 
the pledges upon which the Charter 
was obtained; why they new ask for 
£20,000 to make a survey, though they 
have their Charter, and though they 
have privileges and concessions from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. I hoped that 
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the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts), who, I understand, is 
a Director and Shareholder in the Com- 
pany, would have given us some of the 
information asked for. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I have 
risen four times. 

Dr. CLARK: I hope on Monday the 
hon. Member will have his opportunity. 
I thoroughly sympathise with the ob- 
ject the Government have in view, and 
I may poirt out how the object may be 
carried out effectually. Water carriage 
must be availed of if we want to develop 
the trade of Africa in a cheap and 
economical manner. 


(6.50.) Mr. A. J. Batrour rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘“ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


(6.53.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 206; Noes 126. —(Div. List, 
No. 21.) 


Question put accordingly. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1892, as a Grant in Aid of the Cost of Pre- 
liminary Surveys for a Railway from the Coast 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza.” 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
(speaking from his seat with head 
covered): I desire to ask your ruling, 
Mr. Courtney, whether a Director of the 
Chartered Company may vote in this 
Division ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
question for the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to decide. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 5S.) 
(speaking seated with head covered): Is 
it a question for the Speaker to decide 
whether or not an hon. Gentleman, 
having a special pecuniary interest in 
a company, can vete in a Division in 
which the interest of that company is 
concerned ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That isa matter 


that has been questioned in the 
House. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Not on this 
occasion, Mr. Courtney, with all re- 
spect. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: It is no part of 
the functions of the Chairman of the 


Committee to decide that question. 
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(7.5.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 211; Noes 113.—(Div. List, 
No. 22.) 

It being after Seven of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House at Nine of the 
clock. 
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EVENING SITTING. 





Resolution to be reported upon 
Monday next. 
SUPPLY. 
Resolved, That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—COMMITTEE.,. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND). 

(9.5.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, §) : 
Although the Resolution I propose to 
move to-night embodies a principle 
which has been often submitted to the 
House, sometimes in the form of a 
Motion, sometimes in the form of a 
Bill, and once in the form of a Bill 
it was on a Second Reading agreed to 
nemine contradicente, there has never 
been a Debate, because on that occa- 
sion those hon. Gentlemen who did 
not agree with the principle of the 
measure were endeavouring to prevent 
you, Mr. Speaker, from finding 40 
Members present. It seems, therefore, 
right that I should take the opportunity 
of explaining what it is the Resolution 
contains, and what it does not contain. 
There has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding with regard to the pro- 
posal, and it is well to explain at once 
that the Resolution is not in any way 
directed against sport or sporting. 
With sport or sportsmen we have for 
the purposes of to-night nothing to do. 
I might go so far as to admit that the 
red deer gasping out its life on the sod 
is a more beautiful object than the same 
red deer bounding along with all the 
grace and vigour of life, and yet the 
argument in favour of my Resolution 
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would be equally strong. It is not 
against sporting I direct the Resolution, 
and neither has it anything to do with 
the general policy of deer forests. 
That is a question which has been more 
than once debated ; it is a question of 
great importance, but it is not the 
question involved here now. All I ask 
to-night is to bring forward the griev- 
ance and suffering caused to the people 
of Scotland, and in a lesser degree to 
the people of other parts of the United 
Kingdom, by their exclusion from their 
right to enjoy the scenery of their own 
country, and to seek healthy recreation 
and exercise on their own mountains 
and moors. The grievance, no doubt, 
is greatest in Scotland. It is not too 
much to say that all over the High- 
lands the hills are completely closed. 
The Counties of Ross and In- 
verness are half occupied by deer 
forests, and I think there are ten 
counties altogether in which deer 
forests exist. They cover large por- 
tions of the Counties of Sutherland, 
Argyll, and Perth, and extend into 
several other counties. There are 
many mountains in Scotland as to 
which we have heard complaints of in- 
terference with harmless pedestrians— 
Ben Nevis, Ben Wyvis, Ben Alder, 
and many other parts of the High- 
lands. But complaints are most 
numerous respecting the country 
round Braemar—-a district known to 
yourself, Mr. Speaker, as it is to 
many hon. Members. It is a district 
of unequalled beauty of its own peculiar 
character, and from its height above 
the sea, and its open valleys, it is a 
sort of natural sanatorium, to which 
persons who desire the best air and the 
most bracing climatic conditions are 
advised to resort. Braemar, however, 
is one of the places where the process 
of sealing up the country is carried 
furthest. It is hardly possible to stir 
off the roads in the neighbourhood of 
Braemar without being confronted by 
a ghillie, and threatened with proceed- 
ings by interdict. Even those superb 
mountains between the source of the 
Dee and the Valley of the Spey are so 
closed that one is obliged to stalk 
ghillies as the ghillies stalk the deer. 
I dare say the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers has been called more particularly 
to Braemar by what befell there last 
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autumn, when a_ well-known and 
frequently-used footpath over a beauti- 
fully-wooded hill was closed, although 
it had been used without interruption 
by the people of Braemar and visitors 
for a great number of years. The 
wantonness of that act shows the kind 
of spirit which has unfortunately taken 
possession of some Highland proprietors 
and still more so of the agents of the 
proprietors, because it is more often 
the action of the agents or factors than 
that of proprietors which is blame- 
worthy. I hope that the impression 
made by the closing of this pathway, 
the only walk in the neighbourhood 
except the dusty high road, has roused 
the feeling of the people of Scotland, 
and to some extent, I hope, of the 
people of England, to a sense of the 
hardships visitors to Scotland have 
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to undergo, and to the kind of 
spirit in which landlordism exercises 
its rights. But there is a still 


worse case in Scotland than this at 
Braemar—that of the American mil- 
lionaire who has joined deer forest to 
deer forest, and formed a sort of enclave 
of wilderness in the Counties of Ross 
and Inverness, stretching almost from 
sea to sea for nearly 40 miles. Along 
the borders of this wilderness an army 
or cordon of ghillies is stationed to carry 
out the orders of the proprietor, and 
so strictly are these orders carried out 
that when the pet lamb of a tenant 
strayed within the boundary the animal 
was seized, and proceedings were taken 
against the tenant. The attempt to 
exclude people from the hills is used 
indiscriminately, whatever the object or 
purpose of the pedestrian may be. If 
the object was merely to keep off people 
in pursuit of game something might be 
said, but it isnot so. The geologist, 
the botanist, the painter, or the simple 
pedestrian, who desires to climb the 
hills and enjoy mountain air and 
scenery, though he is not rich enough 
to go to Switzerland, all are treated 
with equal severity, and even when a 
man humbles himself to ask permission 
to do that which he ought to be able to 
claim as a right, he usually meets with 
a refusal. I find that in 1884, when the 
Crofter Commission reported, there were 
about 2,000,000 acres held as deer 
forests, and I find now, in the eight 
years which have elapsed since 1884, 
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about 386,000 acres have been added by 
the creation of new deer forests, al- 
though the Crofter Commission reported 
that no further deer forests ought to be 
created. So it is hardly necessary to 
say the grievance is not only severe, 
but every day growing in extent. Al- 
though the grievance is greater 
in the Highlands, it is by no means 
confined to the Highlands. I have 
heard stories from a great many other 
parts of Scotland where the same policy 
of exclusion is pursued. Footpaths on 
the Kilpatrick Hills, on the Clyde, near 
Bowling, have been closed by proprie- 
tors; andin other parts of the Lowlands, 
such as the Pentland Hills, similar 
complaints have been made. Indecd, 
there is scarcely any district where 
such complaints have not been heard. 
In England and Wales the case is not so 
bad, but I have heard of the initiation 
of a similar policy in the Lake District 
and in certain parts of Wales. There- 
fore, I think, although the case is 
perhaps hardest on the Scottish people, 
it is desirable to ask the House to 
affirm the principle generally for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. There 
are two parts of the grievance which 
we very much feel as regards the hard- 
ship complained of. One of them is 
this: that these Highlands, so far as I 
know, are the only country in the 
world where an attempt is made to 
interfere with the right of the people to 
walk freely over uncultivated ground. 
I have climbed mountains in almost 
every country — (“ Holland?”)— no, 
not in Holland—I have travelled in 
almost every country where mountains 
are found, and I have made inquiries 
but I have never heard of a single in- 
stance in which the pedestrian, the 
artist, or the man of science has been 
prevented from freely walking where 
he wished, not even in those countries 
where the pursuit of game is most 
actively followed. In the Tyrol, in 
Corinthia, in the Styrian Alps, or wher- 
ever the sport of chamois hunting is 
carried on, there has never been an 
attempt to exclude pedestrians. I 
dare say hon. Members may remember 
the story of King Victor Emanuel, 
who was very fond of the sport of pur- 
suing the wild Alpine goat. Occa- 
sionally it happened that members of 
the Alpine Club or other visitors 
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managed to climb a mountain on the 
day when the King proposed shooting 
there. All that the King did when he 
knew of such a party being in the 
neighbourhood was to send a messenger 
with his compliments asking them if 
they could make it convenient to go 
up another peak because he had 
arranged to shoot in that particular 
district. I believe our countrymen 


were always found willing to’fall in with 


the wishes of the King, and I have no 
doubt any good mountaineer would be 
willing to do the like. I cite this to 
show that even in the case of a King, 
and in reference to a sport confined to 
a few spots, the King did not think of 
claiming a right, but simply asked as a 
favour that people would defer their 
visit toa peak from a particular day. 
Another division of our grievance 
is this: that in Scotland, at any 
rate—though I think it applies 
to all mountainous parts of the 
United Kingdom—itis practically a new 
grievance. Eighty years ago every- 
body could go freely wherever he 
desired over the mountains and moors 
of Scotland. Eighty years ago was 
the time when Scott made Highland 
scenery familiar to the world, the time 
when Wordsworth displayed the effect of 
his sympathetic studies of nature, and 
it was just at that time when Scott and 
Wordsworth’s poems exercised such 
powerful spiritual and moral influences 
on the people that the policy of debar- 
ring people from the search after the 
truths of nature and intercourse with 
nature began to be pursued. Until 
80 years ago no attempt was made to 
exclude people from wandering freely 
over the mountains of Scotland. I am 
informed by friends familiar with 
Scottish law that there is no case in 
our law books of an attempt to inter- 
dict any person from walking over open 
moors or mountain, except of recent 
date, but in the presence of two dis- 
tinguished Scottish legal officers I do 
not give it as an opinion of my own—I 
only say that high Scottish authorities 
have so informed me. It was not until 
1843 that deer forests began to any 
considerable extent to be formed, an 

only within the last 30 or 40 years has 
the practice of strict exclusion been 
adopted. It will not surprise the 
House to learn that this attempt to 
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shut people out from their own pro- 
perty, asI hold it to be, has created a 
very strong feeling in Scotland, and 
this has been evinced in petitions pre- 
sented to this House. Of course | 
know there is a disposition to underrate 
petitions as a method of expressing 
public opinion, and it is said that 
powerful amalgamations can readily, 
produce petitions, but when the people 
have no organisation at all, where the 
petitions have been nothing but the 
natural and spontaneous voice of the 
people, it is fair to attach some weight 
to them. There have been presented 
during the last few years a very large 
number of Petitions which deserve the 
utmost respect. Among many such 
Petitions I may mention, in addition 
to those from the inhabitants 
of districts affected, Petitions from the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Paisley, Dunfermline, Inverness, and 
other towns in favour of the Bill. The 
Convention of the Scottish Royal 
Burghs have repeatedly petitioned in 
its favour, and similar requests have 
been made by the Roysl Scottish 
Academy of Arts, the Society ’ of 
Painters in Water Colours, the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society, and the Glasgow 
Geological Society. The only Petition 
ever presented against the Bill came 
from the now extinct body called the 
Scottish Commissioners of Supply, a 
body representing nobody but them- 
selves. Since the Commissioners of 
Supply ceased to exist from the opera- 
tion of the Local Government Act, no 
petition has been presented against the 
measure. When the County Councils 
came into being, one of the first actions 
of the Sutherlandshire Council was to 
send up a Petition in favour of the Bill. 
Although this is a serious inconvenience 
to those who visit Scotland for exercise 
and recreation, it is a far more serious 
grievance to the poor people who live 
there, and most of al! to the poor 
crofter, who finds himself debarred 
from what his fathers enjoyed, and 
finds himself hemmed in very often by 
barbed wire fences from going on land 
which, by right and equity, is the pro- 
perty of the clan, although the title is 
vested in the landlord. It is a griev- 
ance severely felt that they should 
be excluded from what has been recog- 
nised as the property of the clan, and 
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cannot venture to lodge a visitor who 
desires to climbthe mountains. Perhaps 
English Members may ask, or Irish 
Members may ask, how it is that this 
exclusion is effected ? It is not effected 
by any directly criminal process, but in 
a no less effectual way by the process 
of bringing what is called an interdict. 
{Mr. Appison: A what ?] An interdict, 
or what we should here call an injunc- 
tion—the hon. and learned Member 
will understand that term. The effect 
of an interdict is to prevent persons 
against whom it is obtained from going 
on the land in question, and a breach 
of the interdict amounts to the offence 
of contempt of Court, and may subject 
the person who commits it to imprison- 
ment. It is, therefore, in its second 
stage a very effective measure, 
and by that process, the right, if it 
exists, is largely enforced. But there 
is another way in practice, cheaper and 
even more effectual, and that is to 
station stalwart ghillies in the path 
with orders to prevent pedestrians 
from making the ascent of a mountain. 
Some people may say—‘If you are 
confident of the justice of your right, 
you should oppose force to force, and 
knock down the ghillie who obstructs 
your way. (Hear, hear.) Some hon. 
Members cheer that view of the 
position, but I think the House will 
admit that that amounts to what is 
called ‘counsel of perfection.” We 
are not all prepared for a bout of fisti- 
cuffs with a strong ghillie as the pre- 
jude to a mountain walk, and though 
it is true a geologist may be armed 
with his hammer, the appliances of the 
botanist and the brushes of the painter 
are suitable only for peaceful pursuits. 
I am bound to say, we must find some 
better remedy to prevent or avenge the 
wrongs of the pedestrian than to recom- 
mend the use of force. What is this 
remedy to be? It used to be said— 
‘“‘ All that is wanted is to make this 
subject known, and good feeling will 
do the rest.” But, Sir, we have 
waited a good many years for this 
good feeling on the part of landlords, 
and we discern no sign of its appear- 
ance. I do not mean to imply that 
the landowner is worse than the 
sporting tenant. This tenant, who 
comes from England, is probably as 
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intolerant as the proprietor. The only 
available remedy is to be found in 
legislation. The only remedy is to 
declare that the people have the right 
and ought to have the power to go 
freely over the mountains and glens of 
their own country. I have endea- 
voured in several years, and with the 
chances of the ballot steadily against 
me, to carry out this scheme of intro- 
ducing a Bill providing the means by 
which the rights of the public should 
be vindicated, with provisions to pre- 
vent any abuse of those rights. I do 
not for a moment deny that the right of 
access might be abused by malicious or 
mischievous persons, and I think it is 
quite right to take precautions against 
such abuse of the right. I may men- 
tion what some of the precautions 
I proposed to take were. My Bill 
proposed to enact that, for purposes of 
recreation, for scientific or artistic 
study, it should be possible to go freely 
on uncultivated mountain land, but 
that this should not apply to the 
case of any land occupied or in im- 
mediate proximity to a dwelling house, 
or to plantations of young trees which 
might be damaged. Nor should it 
apply where persons went in pursuit 
of game, nor should it authorise any 
person to take a dog or to carry fire- 
arms. It would not entitle a person 
to look for eggs—hon. Members will 
recognise the scrupulous care presiding 
over every part of the measure—it 
should not be lawful to destroy the 
roots of any plants or shrubs, or to 
disturb any sheep or cattle so as to cause 
damage to the owner, and generally it 
should not apply to anything of a 
malicious or vexatious intent. Now 
these I think were ample provisions, 
but of course if any other provision 
could be shown to be necessary it 
would only be proper to give it full 
consideration. I confess having made 
full inquiry among landowners, sports- 
men, and sheep farmers. I did not 
hear of any other precaution necessary 
beyond these, but naturally one desires 
to meet all reasonable objections, so far 
as is consistent with the substantial 
value of such a measure. I ought to 
mention some of the objections which 
are urged against the proposal. One 
of these is that it will injure sport, and 
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this I see is the objection taken by the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) in the 
Amendment he has given notice of. 
Well, I have poten A a@ good many 
friends who happen to be deer-stalkers, 
and one or two who own valuable deer 
forests and have pursued the sport for 
many years, and they do not believe 
that any substantial harm will be done 
by passing such a Bill. It is admitted 
there will be no harm done to grouse 
shooting, the only question that can 
arise is in reference to deer-stalking, 
and I have the opinion of deer-stalkers 
that no substantial harm will be done, 
if indeed an additional zest is not 
added, making it a little more difficult 
to pursue the sport. They scout the 
idea of the noble Lord that this will, 
in some cases, render deer forests totally 
valueless. However, I am bound to 
say that advocating this on principle, as 
I do, I do not rest my case on the fact 
that my proposal will not injure sport. 
If it can be shown that it will 
injure sport, still I say the people are 
entitled to this right allthe same. The 
next objection to my proposal is that it 
affects the rights of property, and some 
compensation ought to be awarded to 
those whose property is so affected. I 
do not want to go into a discussion of 
this very difficult question, but I 
may point out in a _ plain and 
simple way that property in land 
is of a very different character 
from every other kind of property. 
Land is not property for our unlimited 
and unqualified use. Land is neces- 
sary so that we may live upon it and from 
it, and that people may enjoy it in a 
variety of ways; andI deny, therefore, 
that there exists, or is recognised by 
our law or in natural justice, such a 
thing as an unlimited power of exclu- 
sion. The power of exclusion has 
always been taken to be limited by 
reasonable conditions and the nature of 
the case. The power of exclusion was 
originally granted for two purposes only. 
One was for the cultivation of the soil, 
and the other was to enable persons in 
the immediate proximity of their 
residences to have a certain amount of 
privacy. But when we come to un- 


cultivated land, and especially unculti- 
vated land which is not used to any 
great extent for purposes of pasture, 
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but is mere mountain land, the reasons 
for exclusion utterly vanish. There is 
no such thing in the old customs of this 
country as the right of exclusion for 
purposes of the mere pleasure of the 
individual ; and there is no ground in 
law or reason for excluding persons 
from a mountain, the right having 
there no value except to prevent other 
people enjoying themselves. That, I 
think, is a sufficiently clear distinction 
between the purposes for which the 
right has always been recognised and 
the purposes for which it ought not to 
be recognised. Unfortunately the 
Courts ignore that distinction, and I 
do not deny that the Courts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland have in recent 
years granted actions for trespass and 
interdict to prevent persons going on 
uncultivated mountain land. This was 
done without having received the 
substantial assent of the people, whose 
rights were being practically filched away 
from them by the Courts. The time 
has come when we must assert what we 
believe to be the paramount rights of 
the nation. If anyone «ays that is 
dangerous to the rights of property, 
I will answer by saying that the real 
danger comes from the selfish and reck- 
less, and even perverse and spiteful, use 
of the rights which the law has allowed. 
If there is any danger to property, 
it is because persons have declined 
to recognise the reasonable and equit- 
able limitations within which those 
rights ought to be exercised. It, there- 
fore, appears to me that there is in this 
case no claim for compensation for two 
reasons. In the first place, if ever there 
was a case of unearned increment, it is 
in the case of deer forests. They had 
no value for sporting purposes 70 or 80 
years ago. Why have they now? 
Partly because a passion for renting a 
deer forest has sprung up, and there are 
wealthy people who like to enjoy them- 
selves in that way, and because railways 
and steamboats have made it easy to 
get to these happy hunting grounds— 
made it easy for the wealth of England 
to get to the moorlands of Scotland. 
The landlord, who has received much 
more than his grandfather ever expected 
to receive, must not complain if that 
enormous unearned increment were, 
after all these years, somewhat 
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diminished by the resumption of their 
rights by the people. The other ground 
we take is, that whatever right the 
landlord has ever had is subject to 
what, I believe, lawyers call the rights 
of ‘eminent domain” in the people, 
and that paramount right must be taken 
to rank over all dealing in land, and we 
must not be asked to pay compensation 
for what we have never given away. I 
notice on the Paper that there are two 
Amendments to be moved to this 
Resolution, in the event of its becom- 
ing a substantive Motion. One is by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Partick 
(Mr. Parker Smith), and the other 
by the noble Lord the Member 
for Ipswich (Lord Elcho), a _ con- 
stituency in the neighbourhood of 
which there does not exist any moun- 
tain. Both Amendments mark an 
advance, for they both admit that 
there is a grievance ; hitherto we have 
always been met with a direct negative. 
I cannot understand the meaning of 
the Amendment of my hon Friend, 
unless it is to be an excuse for voting 
against my Motion. He does not deny 
that there are grounds for altering the 
present law, and then goes on te say 
that we should take measures for de- 
fining and protecting the existing rights 
of the people. I wish he had told us 
what he thinks those existing rights to 
be. Does he refer to rights of way ? 
If he does, I can tell him we are not 
affected by them, for we are by no 
means content to be kept to a specified 
limited path in the centre of a moun- 
tain. If, for instance, I were going to 
the top of a mountain, and saw in the 
distance the cliffs overhanging a loch, 
[am not to be prevented from going 
to that loch because it happens to be 
in a deer forest and off the footpath. 
That destroys all the sense of joyous 
freedom which constitutes a great part 
of the enjoyment of fine scenery. 
Then there is another reason—these 
rights of way in Scotland have, to a 
large extent, disappeared. At one 
time there were rights of way over all 
the uncultivated parts of Scotland, and 
there were certain tracks, called drove 
roads, which were particularly known 
as being the common routes of traffic. 
With few exceptions these drove roads 
have perished, the landlords have taken 
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them away, and we find the expenses 
too great to come forward and rescue 
the remaining rights in the Courts of 
Law. Many that were in use 80 
years ago have so gone _ out 
of use that we cannot furnish sufficient 
evidence of them in a Court of Session. 
Therefore, rights of way are by no 
means sufficient to satisfy our claims. 
My hon. Friend desires us to take 
measures. Will he tell us what the 
measures are? Until he does so, I 
must refuse to be led away by vague 
and shadowy hints from the definite 
proposal before the House. The noble 
Lord has a larger proposal. He is a 
little bolder than my hon. Friend, and 
I believe the reason is that he is not 
a Scotch Member. It is a little signifi- 
cant that no Scotch Member can be 
found to come forward with a negative 
proposal. The noble Lord proposes an 
Amendment which is not addressed to 
this Resolution at all; it is addressed 
to a Bill. It says that any measure 
which indiscriminately grants public 
rights requires certain safeguards. 
The time for that would be when the 
Bill embodying my Resolution is 
brought in, and I hope before long we 
shall have a chance of bringing in such 
a Bill. I do not admit, however, the 
allegation which he has put on the 
Paper, that the value of sporting rights 
would be injured, or that people or the 
sheep farmers would suffer. I have 
taken some pains to ascertain the views 
of the sheep farmers with regard to 
such a proposal as this. They think it 
would do no harm; what they suffer 
from most is the dogs kept by the 
keepers. I think, therefore, the 
Amendment of the noble Lord is 
intended to defeat by a side-wind an 
issue which he is afraid to meet openly. 
I cannot help remarking that the 
exclusion of the people from the enjoy- 
ment of the mountains of Scotland 
began just at the time when 
the love of nature and of the 
sciences of nature had been most 
widely and fully developed. The 
scenery of our country has been 
filched away from us just when we 
have begun to prize it more than ever 
before. It coincided with the greatest 
change that has ever passed over our 
people—the growth of huge cities and 
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dense populations in many places out- 
side those cities—and this change has 
made far greater than before the need 
for the opportunity of enjoying nature 
and places where health may be re- 
gained by bracing air and exercise, and 
where the jaded mind can rest in 
silence and in solitude. It is at this very 
time when these needs are so deeply 
felt, that the thoughtlessness or selfish- 
ness of the few has debarred the lover of 
scenery and science from those enjoy- 
ments and pleasures they desire. It 
is, I believe, impossible to over- 
estimate the worth of these pleasures 
to people like ourselves—people in 
whom education, expanding every year, 
stimulates the taste for poetry and 
beauty. Man does not live by bread 
alone. The Creator speaks to his 
creatures through his works, and ap- 
pointed the grandeur and loveliness of 
the mountains and glens and the 
silence of the moorlands lying open 
under the eye of Heaven to have their 
fitting influence on the thoughts of 
men, stirring their nature and touching 
their imaginations, chasing away cares 
and the dull monotony of every-day 
life, and opening up new and inex- 
haustible sources of enjoyment and 
delight. It is on behalf of these en- 
joyments, and those who need them 
most, and in the hope of preserving 
for the people one of the most precious 

rts of their national inheritance, 
that I ask the House to agree to this 
Resolution. 


(9.48.) Dr. FARQU HARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): Itisadifficult matter for 
an Englishman and Scotchman to ex- 
plain to the foreigner that we cannot 
walk where we please to enjoy our 
native land. In Switzerland we can 
ascend the mountains and enjoy the 
valleys, but the foreigner coming to 
Scotland will find the part which he 
expected to enjoy closed tohim. We 
have got into a kind of numb condition, 
and look upon these acts and restric- 
tions as a kind of inevitable law of 
nature, for which there is no reversal 
possible. But that evil has been grow- 
ing so rapidly that public opinion has 
at last been aroused, and we are in 

Mr. Bryce 
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Scotland getting up an agitation for 
what I may call the restitution of our 
conjugal rights to the soil of our 
country. My hon. Friend has long 
waited for the opportunity to bring this 
matter forward, and having got it he 
has made such good use of it that the 
position of Seconder becomes both easy 
and difficult. Easy because he might be 
well content without saying anything, 
yet difficult if he attempts to enter into 
the questions which my hon. Friend 
has so well and ably discussed. Light 
and air are two of the greatest neces- 
saries of life. Light was taxed at one 
period of our history ; there has been 
no attempt to tax air, because the pro- 
cess would be so difficult. If it were 
possible to reduce the air we breathe to 
a commercial commodity, we should 
soon have joint stock companies to deal 
with it, as in gas and water, and pay- 
ing dividends more or less large—gene- 
rally large. What is now going on in 
Scotland is the nearest approach to that 
which can happen. By the action 
of a number of interested persons we 
find that the lungs of our country are 
sealed and the reservoirs of fresh air 
which we ought to enjoy freely are 
closed by certain conditions of private 
enterprise. I believe some of our 
opponents are sufficiently audacious to 
say there is no public feeling on this 
question in Scotland. There may not 
be in Ipswich or the Partick Division 
of Glasgow, but if they would come to 
the North of Scotland, to Braemar, 
they would soon be persuaded that 
there is a very strong feeling on the 
question. If any Southerner going to 
the North to look for a seat is not 
sound on what is called ‘‘ Bryce’s Bill,” 
he may as well pack up his carpet bag 
and make immediate use of his return 
ticket, a sadder and probably a wiser 
man. The feelings of the country are 
very deeply stirred indeed, and the 
difficulties placed in the way of 
those going to that part of the country 
for the purposes of art and natural 
history are very great indeed. I can 
tell the House of an artist of my 
acquaintance who was taken into his 
lodge by a gamekeeper. The latter, 
however, soon became uneasy as to the 
danger he ran, so the artist went to the 
noble owner himself, thanked him 
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for the permission he supposed the 
noble Lord had given for him to live 
with the keeper, and asked if he 
might sketch in the neighbourhood. 
The noble Lord, in a somewhat gruff 
manner, said, ‘‘ You may sketch so 
long as you don’t go off the road. The 
right of way is public pg As 
he was leaving he heard a henchman 
say to the keeper, ‘‘ I don’t think these 
kind of people ought to be allowed to 
come into the country at all.” That is 
the feeling of the keepers—morbid 
suspicion of strangers and outsiders. 
We have heard of the American in- 
vasion, and of the growth of the deer 
forests in the last few years, and we 
know that at this very moment there 
are about 2,500,000 acres under deer 
forests in Scotland, and it is from this 
part of the country, which comprises 
the most enjoyable and health-giving 
districts of Scotland, that the people 
are most rigidly excluded. What 
should we say if Regent’s Park, 
Windsor Park, or Hyde Park were de- 
voted to some sport—real or imaginary 
—and tourists and those who wanted 
health were rigidly excluded? My hon. 
Friend has well pointed out that the 
danger to sport under these proposals 
would be infinitesimal, if it existed at 
all. I have the honour to be the pro- 
prietor of a mountain from which 
nobody has been excluded, but it is 
only grouse moor and not deer forest, 
so I can only speak from the point of 
view of grouse. The stalking part 
of a deer forest is usually, however, so 
far away from the parts selected by 
tourists that the danger of injury to 
the sport would be infinitesimal ; but 
if there should be, sport must give way 
to the necessities of public con- 
venience. The danger to sheep farming 
is, I should think, purely imaginary, 
except during lambing time, and that 
is not the time when tourists are at all 
likely to be in the neighbourhood. I 
believe that grouse driving has done a 
certain amount of harm to sheep 
farms; but speaking for many of my 
constituents, who are large sheep 
farmers, I should say that the idea of 
danger from tourists may be entirely 
put aside. We are told that the pro- 


posal is to be opposed in the interests 
of the rights of property. 
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those rights must be sustained, and 
nobody can be more zealous than | 
am for sustaining those rights, but it 
is just possible that the point may 
come when private rights may become 
public wrongs. We know cases where 
the State has interfered under the 
good old blessed word ‘ compensa- 
tion,” but we know that this kind of 
property is really no property at all. 
Game is not property. I am one of 
those who have always defended the 
Game Laws, because I believe they are 
accompanied by many advantages 
under proper conditions; but I have 
always felt that rights in game can 
only be defended when they do not 
entrench on the enjoyment of other 
people, or in any way interfere with 
industrial rights. I think, therefore, 
in the interests of sport and the 
rights of property, it is time some 
concession were made in the di- 
rection indicated by the Motion. 
This proposal, which will eventually 
be embodied in a Bill, is hedged 
around with so many protections in 
regard to the rights of property that [ 
do not see how anyone can object to 
the proposals it shadows forth. I 
think that by adopting it a good deal 
of the irritation will be allayed, and a 
great deal of the agitation now begin- 
ning, and which will be stronger in 
future, will be prevented. I hope we 
shall have a good Division, and that the 
people of Scotland will be able to- 
morrow, by the names in that Division, 
to see who are their friends and who 
are their foes. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion ef this House, legislation is 
needed for the purpose of securing the right 
of the public to enjoy free access to un- 
cultivated Mountains and Moorlands, especially 
in ‘Scotland, subject to proper provisions for 
preventing any abuse of such right,”—(Mr. 
Bryce,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.”’ 

*(10.4.) Cotoner MALCOLM (Ar- 
gylishire): I can inform the hon. 
Member who has just sat down that if 
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he went over certain parts of the Alps 
he would find himself the object of 
very great interest and considerable 
pursuit from certain individuals who 
answer to game-keepers in this coun- 
try. and who would not permit that 
freedom of access that he suggests in 
the glaciers of that part of the coun- 
try. But, moreover, I think he must 
have forgotten, in the few words he 
said with regard to the proposal, the 
suggestion or statement made by a 
predecessor of his in the representation 
of Aberdeenshire. I was in the House 
a good many years ago when there 
was a Committee on the subject of the 
Game Laws, and one of the Members 
was Mr. M‘Combie, who was a well- 
known agriculturist in Aberdeenshire. 
After listening to the evidence, he 
thought that the Game Laws should 
be abolished, but that a stringent tres- 
pass-law should be substituted. Such 
was the opinion of an experienced and 
well-known agriculturist. I would 
point out to the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion that I could agree with him that 
man does not live by bread alone—I 
think he lives by mutton as well, and I 
think he will find very great difficulty 
in carrying out the safeguards which 
he proposes. My only difficulty with 
regard to this Motion is the latter part, 
‘‘ subject to proper provisions for pre- 
venting any abuse of such right.” He 
said just now that he intended that 
the people having such access to these 
mountains should not be allowed to 
disturb any sheep or cattle—I think 
that is the way he put it. 


Mr. BRYCE: I said I would not 
justify any disturbance of sheep or 
cattle so as to cause damage to the 
owner. ' 


CotoneL MALCOLM: If he causes 
damage to the sheep or cattle I sup- 
pose he causes damage to the owner. 
I want to know how he thinks it pos- 
sible on our Highland hills to protect 
the farmer in any such way. I have 


had more or less to do with sheep 

farming all my life, and I, with many 

other gentlemen, are pretty well cogni- 
Colonel Malcolm 
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sant of the manners and customs of 
those animals on the whole; and I 
think that any one who has walked upon 
those hills, even for sketching purposes, 
or anything else, and has come sud- 
denly up with a band of sheep that are 
not in the habit of seeing strangers— 
and I should like to see how you are to 
make the sheep on the Highland hills 
cognisant of strangers—any such person 
will readily recognise the danger. It 
is the very essence of the difficulty, and 
anyone who knows the habits of these 
animals will see the difficulty. The 
Mover of the Resolution did object to 
the greatest possible safeguard, and 
that is that when people wish to go to 
any well-known point of view, or to 
see anything of that sort, that they 
should be confined to a particular line 
or pathway. But anyone who knows 
anything of the habits of animals will 
know that to see people constantly 
coming upon them will make them 
habituated to the presence of strangers ; 
that they would very soon lose their 
fears, and that the sheep would not run in 
the way they do at the present moment. 
Hon. Gentlemen may laugh, but I am 
speaking particularly of a district where 
I do not suppose any man was ever 
turned back in his life as long as he was 
not doing positive mischief. It is 
all very well for gentlemen to say 
they do not go to the hills 
when the ewes are in lamb. We 
do not have lambs in the Highlands 
the same time as they do down here. 
It is far later in the year, and conse- 
quently if people go to the hills, and a 
good many people go to the Highlands, 
they will, if this Resolution is passed, 
without proper safeguards, do the mis- 
chief the right hon. Gentleman very pro- 
perly wishes toavoid. But why apply this 
to Scotland and not extend it to Great 
Britain ? Anyone who knows how sheep 
are apt to feed across the march or boun- 
dary will see their danger. If shepherds 
intrude upon them they do it quietly, 
and take care not to disturb the sheep 
suddenly. There may be ewes amongst 
those unfortunate animals heavy in 
lamb. At all events, they may be 
heavy with their fleeces; they rush off 
when frightened by strangers coming 
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suddenly upon them, tumble into the 
march burnor ditch, and perish. This is 
one of the great dangers when three or 
four strangers come suddenly, when 
climbing a hill, upon a number of sheep. 
If a shepherd turns the sheep back he 
is bound to see that nothing of that sort 
happens, and if it does he is bound to 
lift them out. Your casual stranger 
knows nothing about it, and does 
nothing of the kind, and that is one of 
the dangers that I see. But there is 
yet another point which I wish to lay 

fore the House about this proposal 
which I do not know how far the hon. 
Member wishes to apply it. He says 
thisis mere mountain land. But mere 
mountain land may be very good pas- 
ture ; and the best of it in many places 
is being fenced in order to enable the 
stock on the farm to be kept more 
separate, and the farm be worked 
with better success. Wire fences have 
now been introduced to the saving of 
labour and cost, and how are you to 
prevent people climbing up mountain 
sides, throwing down those fences 
which are now coming into general use 
in the Highlands. I suppose it is not 
one of the objects of this proposal to 
prevent the enclosure of Highland 
farms, and give vested rights to the 
public to walk over them in any direc- 
tion they please. I suppose he does 
not propose to deal with future en- 
closures, so that if it was necessary to 
enclose a hill the Bill should not inter- 
fere—— 


Mr. BRYCE: I cannot answer that 
point without going into a discussion, 
and therefore I ask the hon. and gallant 
Member not to understand any such 
thing at all. 


‘Coronet MALCOLM: This matter, 
however, I suppose will be dealt with 
if the Resolution is carried, and a Bill 
brought in to give practical effect to 
it. I suppose the hon. Member does 
not wish to make the unfortunate 
farmers liable for the acts of their own 
cattle. That is a danger which might 
arise, for some of the Highland cows 
resent incursions of the kind pro- 
posed, and a considerable risk of in- 
jury might be incurred by people 
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strolling about in rather bright dresses. 
As regards scientific research, no one, 
I suppose, is anxious to interfere with 
that in any way; but I must confess, 
from my own experience, that it 
would be a very long time before I 
told a stranger prowling about where 
there was a rare flower, a rare fern, 
or a rare bird nesting. I have seen 
the result of giving such information 
to quasi-scientific people, who think it 
necessary not to cherish but to destroy 
everything that is rare and beautiful. 
I have suffered myself from that in my 
own immediate neighbourhood, where, 
one of the rarest ferns having been 
found out, it was carted away and ex- 
terminated by persons of the descrip- 
tion I have alluded to. I admit that 
that is a thing which the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen said he would nct en- 
courage and that he was anxious to 
discourage. My main object in rising 
was to point out some difficulties in 
the way of carrying a Bill founded 
upon this Resolution into prac- 
tical effect; and I do think that 
we should be very careful, while en- 
deavouring to give pleasure to some, 
not to inflict damage upon people who 
are endeavouring to earn a livelihood 
in a fair and proper manner upon those 
mountain farms. 


(10.20.) Sm JOHN KINLOCH 
(Perth, E.): I must say that, the sen- 
timental side of this question having 
been fully treated, I am desirous of 
approaching it from the point of £ s. d., 
and in the most practical form. This 
cry of free access is not very much 
a pressing question with residents who 
live near these mountains. It is more 
a question with tourists who pay 
summer visits to Scotland and who 
are interested in this question. Scot- 
land is becoming year by year more 
a health resort, and increase in the 
number of these visitors is to Scot- 
land matter of great importance. It 
brings to us a great amount of wealth, 
and it is from that point I wish to 
consider it. Why they come to 
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Scotland is because, of course, of 
its many attractions in the way 
of scenery and as a health resort, 
and those tourists naturally seek the 
advantages proposed in this Resolution ; 
they require the liberty of going about 
upon our mountains. But, according to 
the present state of the law, the moun- 
tain attractions and other places of 
resort might be arbitrarily closed to 
visitors any moment by exclusive pro- 
prietors. Take the Highland villages, 
why they are practically at the mercy 
of the proprietors, as in the case of 
Braemar. This present liability to be 
closed of the health resorts and moun- 
tains and waterfalls of Scotland has 
the effect of keeping back the summer 
visitors, who are a great source of 
wealth; and it stands to reason that 
these tourists should be encouraged. 
We have another class of men who 
bring in an enormous amount of wealth ; 
these are the sportsmen, and I think 
we should come to some settlement, so 
that there should be no conflict between 
the two classes. We Scotchmen look 
closely to the £ s. d., and it is by 
practically taking up the question that 
no conflict would arise. A general idea 
seems to prevail that these visitors go 
about seeking what damage they can 
do. I have never found tourists in 
Scotland of that kind; they are the 
most reasonable of people, and only too 
ready to adopt any suggestions made 
to them. As to the matter about 
grouse moors, I appeal to ail practical 
men who know what grouse shooting 
in Scotland is, and I am sure they can 
tell the House that such proposals as 
are contained in the Resolution will not 
do harm to grouse. No amount of 
access can do any harm, as they are 
not there in the nesting season. With 
regard to the disturbance of sheep graz- 
ing, I think it is a most extraordinary 
argument to be brought forward, 
especially by sportsmen. Ask any far- 
mer whether he would not have a 
tourist in preference to a sportsman. 
People who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, and that argument 
should not have been used. As to 
deer forests we know they are not 
popular, but in a well-conducted deer 
forest a proprietor who has common 
sense never prevents men going on it. 


Sir John Kinloch 
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They do no harm, and the bulk—all but 
the few who wished to assert themselves 
to the utmost—the bulk of the proprie- 
tors in Scotland have allowed the 
pecple to go through their deer forests. 
I am sure if visitors and tourists are 
only treated civilly they will do no 
harm. I therefore support this Motion, 
and strongly recommend the Con- 
servatives on the other side of 
the House to pass it into law. 
English and Scotch tourists when they 
are refused access to, and are turned 
away from, the deer forests, they go 
back home and say, ‘‘These deer 
forests are a perfect curse.” But if 
the law was altered they would go back 
home in a very different frame of mind, 
protesting against deer forests being 
done away with. 


*(10.31.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): I think that nothing 
must have astonished the hon. Member 
who brought forward this Motion so 
much as the character of the opposition 
to it. There are on the Paper two 
notices of opposition to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion—one by the hon. Member 
for Partick. I do not see the hon. 
Member for Partick in his place. I do 
not know what the cause of his ab- 
sence may be; but I regret that he is 
not here, for I am anxious to hear him 
support his Amendment. He is 4 
member of the Rights of Way Society 
in Edinburgh, and by his Amend- 
ment he seems to indicate that if a 
settlement were arrived at on the 
Rights of Way question, that might be 
a prelude to a settlement of the 
question raised by the Member for 
Aberdeen. I am perfectly willing to 
allow, with the hon. Member for 
Partick, that if we had a better and 
more satisfactory system of asserting 
rights with regard to rights of way 
in Scotland, a good deal of the Motion 
proposed by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen would not be necessary ; but 
there is no doubt in the world that 
however perfect a system we may have 
of asserting rights of way, rights to 
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footpaths, &c., we should not in that 
way have settled the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 
There is another Motion of opposition 
down on the Paper, and that is in the 
name of the noble Lord the Member 
for Ipswich. I am rather surprised 
that the noble Lord has not yet risen, 
as I observe he has collected a number 
of Blue Books in order to back up, no 
doubt, the speech he intends to deliver, 
and I am almost tempted to go across 
the House and consult the documents 
reposing on that Bench. But after the 
speech delivered by the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich executed what has 
been described this afternoon as a 
détour. He went out of thatdoor and 
re-appeared in that door, and has been 
in a position almost behind your Chair, 
Mr. Speaker, ever since, and I ob- 
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serve that he had not been at 
any trouble to move the Motion 
which stands in his name. I 


am sure all of us, especially all the 
Scotch Members, are very curious to 
learn what the noble Lord has really 
to say in support of his Motion, 
because the noble Lord deals in a very 
large way with every possible form of 
opposition that may be offered to this 
Motion. I do not think the opposition 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Argyllshire is such as to do very 
much harm to the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, because practically it comes 
to this: that the sheep in Argyllshire 
are not conversant with strangers. 
Substantially the whole gist of his 
argument against the Motion was that 
possibly 300 or 400 sheep on the hills 
of Argyllshire, not being conversant 
with strangers, might run into a ditch 
and receive considerable damage. But 
he was reasonable enough to allow 
that any such possible danger which 
might ensue from the incursions of 
these strangers might easily be pro- 
vided for, and was provided for, by 
the Bill which the hon. Member has 
introduced into this House on several 
occasions. I am bound to state, from 
what we have already seen in this 
Debate, the House will gather a very 
clear interpretation of what the feeling 
of Scotland is on this subject. There 
is in Scotland no opposition whatever 
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to the proposal of my hon. Friend. 
The opinion in Scotland is absolutely 
unanimous on the subject. Two or 
three years ago, in the year 1887 I 
think it was, all through the summer 
season at the railway station at 
Helensburgh, which is situated on 
the borders of the Highlands, there was 
always lying at the book-stalls there 
a Petition in favour of my hon. Friend's 
Bill; and the reason for that was this— 
the Leader of the House laughs and 
sneers at the illustration I am giving— 
but what was the reason of it? The 
reason of it was this: that the shooting 
tenants within the last twelve years 
had prevented the growing population 
in that neighbourhood from the 
access they had to the hill country 
around. I will give another instance. 
On the Western side of Ross-shire, 
as is well-known, and has been already 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, a certain gentleman has 
annexed an enormous extent of ter- 
ritory, which he has put into deer 
forest. A great deal of blame has 
been laid on the shoulders of this 
gentleman, not unjustly I am bound to 
state; but still I may observe that a 
certain amount of blame ought to be 
put on the shoulders of the Highland 
landlords who have given him the 
rights which he enjoys, by which he 
excludes the public from this large 


extent of land. (‘‘ Hear, hear!) Iam 
glad the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord agrees with me _ in 


that. In 1881 this gentleman had 
come almost within touch of the 
Western Coast on the verge of Loch 
Duich. Up to that year the public 
had practically free access to the 
Falls of the Glomak, the highest water- 
fall in Great Britain, and one of the 
most interesting sights in Scotland. 
This gentleman the following year 
extended his territory westward, and in- 
cluded in his forest this very interesting 
waterfall ; and from that time to this 
every obstacle has been thrown in the 
way of visitors to the country visitin 

that which undoubtedly is a point o 
very great interest. Already the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen has alluded to the 
“pet lamb” case, which also occurred 
on the shore of Loch Duich. Before I sit 
down, in support of what hasbeen stated 
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by the hon. Member for East Perth- 
shire, I wish to assure the House that 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of 
this subject not only in the country 
districts, but also amongst all the towns 
and cities of Scotland. There is no 
subject on which they feel more 
keenly. I hope, therefore, that it 
will not be long before their views, 
put in the form of a Resolution, shall be 
carried out in legislation. 


(10.43.) Lorp ELCHO (Ipswich) : 
I am flattered to find that a great deal 
more interest has been taken in the 
Amendment I have put upon the 
Paper than in the Question that is now 
before the House. My Amendment 
was only to be moved if the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen’s Motion became 
a Substantive Question ; and as it has 
not yet become a Substantive Question 
of course I cannot move it. The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen for his Motion 
to-night has been the recipient of a 
great deal of sympathy because he had 
not the opportunity before of bringing 
this question before the House. But I 
should like to remind the hon. Member 
that in the year 1888, I think it was, 
his Motion was down on the Paper for 
discussion. It was not in the form of 
a Resolution, but a Bill; and many of 
us were interested in that Bill. We 
came down to the House at about ten 
minutes past 9 o'clock, and though 
I am willing to admit that we were not 
all actuated by benevolent motives 
towards the proposal of the hon. 
Member, we were surprised to find 
that not only had the Second Reading 
of the Bill been carried without a word 
from the hon. Member, but a great 
many other measures had also been 
carried. I could not help feeling 
that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby had been 
present at that moment we might have 
heard something about a dirty trick; 
but the right hon. Gentleman was not 
present on the occasion. Now I am 
not going to move the Motion which 
is down on the Paper in my name at 
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all, because it would be out of order 
for me to do so. But I should like 
to say afew words and ask the hon. 
Member about the safeguards which he 
proposes to introduce into his Bill. I 
should not be in the least afraid of de- 
fending the question of deer forests if I 
had the opportunity. The deer forests 
were attacked and were examined into 
by a Royal Commission, and the Royal 
Commission reported entirely and abso- 
lutely in their favour. It was said that 
the population had been displaced to 
make way for the deer, but that was 
denied before the Royal Commission ; 
it was also disproved that the pasture 
was deteriorated by the evidence taken 
by commission; and it was that the 
deer forests did not do any harm to the 
country, but did good to the community 
at large. It was shown that deer 
forests employed a large number of 
people, who, if there were no deer 
forests, would not be employed at all. 
It was shown that on 50 deer farms in 
the last 40 years over £2,500,000 
had been laid out by the owners and 
lessees in making fences, planting, and 
making paths and roads. And, above 
all, it was shown that owing to the 
deer forests the rates in Scotland were 
infinitely less than if the deer forests 
were abolished. I have had a great deal 
of conversation with landlords, pro- 
prietors, and lessees of shocting, and 
they agree with me that in the large 
majority of cases the deer forests will 
not be materially injured if the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
be carried out. I am perfectly willing 
to admit that I can conceive cases in 
which deer forests would be benefited 
rather than otherwise; but if any 
hon. Member said that his deer forest 
would be benefited by this proposal, I 
would look with grave suspicion on the 
manner in which his forest was con- 
ducted. The hon. Member spoke in a 
most moderate and fair manner in 
introducing his Bill, and I can only 
say that I have no sympathy whatever 
with any proprietor or lessee who did 
anything unnecessary to keep tourists 
or people off their property ; and I say 
that I can conceive no instance in 
which a resident proprietor would be 
justified in keeping tourists off his 
forest when the stalking season was 
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not going on. The stalking season 
only lasts six weeks, and I believe in 
that time incalculable harm may be 
done by allowing people to roam at 
large over a forest. We have to deal 
not only with the ordinary tourist, 
but we must remember that the Scotch 
people are a social, not to say a con- 
vivial, people. There are field clubs, 
and also in parts of Scotland what are 
called Alpine clubs, in which the 
members make ascents of neighbouring 
hills accompanied and preceded by 
bag-pipes. I should like to know 
whether the hon. Member would be 
prepared to exclude these weapons of 
offence ; because, although I believe 
the blowing or playing of the bag- 
pipes is an invigorating and healthy 
amusement, I cannot help thinking 
that it would have a disastrous 
effect upon the unaccustomed ears 
of the red deer in the forests. We 
have been asked why we should not 
have the same liberties in Scotland as 
are enjoyed in Switzerland. I should 
like to remind the House that in Swit- 
zerland the people live upon the tourists 
and grow fat upon the tourists; and 
although you may go up the mountains 
there is hardly a grotto, there is hardly 
a water-fall which you have not to 
pay to see; and if you want to hear 
the echo or to hear the horn blow you 
have to pay extra for it. The conse- 
quence is that the frequented parts of 
Switzerland have been converted into a 
sort of glorified tea-garden. But in 
Scotland it would not be the same at 
all. The Scotch people who come to 
tour in the Highlands would not bring 
money at all. There would be no 
chance of the population growing fat 
upon them. They would bring nothing 
with them, and they would leave 
nothing behind them. The family paper 
and broken ginger beer bottles are the 
only traces that are left behind them. 
I have to apologise to the House for 
having spoken, because I had not the 
slightest intention of doing so to- 
night. I admit I was drawn by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh. I 
can only say as regards the general 
spirit of the hon. Member's loyal 
wish that greater facilities should 
be given in Scotland to tourists to see 
the natural beauties of Scotland, no- 
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body is more anxicus to see further 
facilities extended to them than I am. 


(10.55.) Mr. A. SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I have listened to the 
speech of the noble Lord who has 
just sat down with very great interest. 
He made the remarkable statement 
that the deer forests have been ap- 
proved entirely by the Royal Commis- 
sion. I presume he means the Com- 
mission presided over by Lord Lothian. 
Is he aware that the Commission 
recommended that the deer forests 
should cease from that date ? 


Lorp ELCHO: No. 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: Yes, there 
Was a very strong recommendation to 
that effect. Iam perfectly prepared to 
ground my statement on that Report. 


Lorp ELCHO: Read it. 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: I have 
not got it. I did not come prepared to 
debate this question over and over 
again. The noble Lord referred to 
Switzerland, and said that in Switzer- 
land there was a great lot of money 
made out of tourists. I hope that the 
noble Lord was not serious when 
he said that the Scotch tourists did 
not bring money with them and 
were not remunerative, because, if he 
was, the landlords of Scotland would 
only seize upon them and make 
remunerative use of them. He also 
made reference to the fact that the 
members of certain societies in Scotland 
were preceded by bag-pipes. I do not 
know what view the noble Lord may 
hold with regard to this; but it is a 
remarkable fact that the great part of 
the bag-pipe playing is not native, but 
kept up by the class the noble Lord has 
championed in this House. And it has 
become a bye-word that if a man is 
seen posing in this theatrical manner 
he is always said to be an Englishman 
or a foreigner. It is no argument to 
say that the deer forests pay such a 
large proportion of the rates in Scot- 
land. The deer forests pay so great a 
proportion of the rates simply because 
such an extent of the land is under 
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them. Any argument of that character 
simply amounts to this: thatif a rational 
distribution of that land was given to 
the people for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion its value would be increased tenfold. 
I know instances of people paying 30s. or 
£2 an acre for land whose agricultural 
value was only worth twopence in 
many parts of Scotland. 
which is occupied by deer forests were 
divided amongst the people for the 
purpose of grazing, it would pay very 
much more than it does now. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, I am 
astonished at the moderation of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. I fully 
agree with what the hon. Member for 
East Perthshire said. The hon. Gentle- 
man speaks with authority upon this 
subject, being a landlord himself in 
Scotland, and he says that it is the 
interest of the landlords that moderate 
measures like this should be accepted. 
I, myself, look upon this question simply 
as an adjunct of a much larger question. 
Sir, 80 years ago was an interesting 
time in the history of the Highlands, 
for it was then that there took place 
the famous clearances with which this 
House and the country are familiar. 


*(11.3.) Tae SOLICITOR GENE- 
RAL ror SCOTLAND (Mr. GraHam 
Murray, Bute): Sir, the Resoiu- 
tion before the House has been dis- 
cussed from what I may characterise as 
two different points of view, and I 
think that perhaps those hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who were so anxious for 
the appearance of the noble Lord the 
Member for Ipswich to take part in 
this Debate will find the explanation 
of his somewhat tardy appearance in 
the reflection that after all his Amend- 
ment is not, perhaps, so very different 
from the Resolution as might at first 
sight be suggested. In the eyes of the 
impartial spectator it is not so very 
different, and it is in an attitude of im- 
partiality that the Government would 
wish to approach the discussion of this 
question. This Resolution begins by 


affirming the fact ofthe need for securing 
to the public the right of access to 
mountains and moorlands,and especially 


Mr. A. Sutierland 
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in Scotland. That is a fact that doesnot 
admit of absolute proof, but is rather 
to be determined by the experience of 
those of us who are most familiar with 
the country. To a large extent the 
view is based upon what I must call 
sentiment. I do not use the word 
“‘ sentiment’ in any sneering sense. I 
entirely sympathise with the sentiment 
for the enjoyment of his native scenery 
that has been so eloquently described 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite. But, in 
so far as it rests upon the idea that 
there has been in the past, or that there 
is now, any great practice of exclusion 
from the mountains or moorlands of 
Scotland, I must honestly say that that 
opinion is exaggerated. There are 
three classes interested in this matter. 
These are (1) the inhabitants ; (2) the 
persons who follow scientific pursuits ; 
and (3) that much larger class who go 
out for the purposes of fresh air and 
recreation. As regards the inhabitants, 
I should say that their familiarity with 
their native hills is a proof that they 
have not been excluded from them. 
As regards the second class, it has not 
been attempted to be shown that there 
ever has existed one single case where 
a person wishing to pursue scientific 
research and making application in the 
proper quarter has been refused. 
And, Sir, with regard to the third 
class, I cannot help thinking that those 
most familiar with Scotland will not 
deny that they have greater facilities 
than the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has given the House to 
understand. Icannot assent to some 
of the expressions of the hon. Member 
that the Highlands of Scotland are 
completely closed,and that if permission 
was asked it was generally refused. 
The best-known and the _ highest 
mountains—Ben Nevis and Ben Lo- 
mond—have recognised paths to the 
top, by which the public are free to go. 
If they prefer health resorts, such as 
Pitlochry and Braemar, which have 
been instanced as the worst in this re- 
spect, they will find that there is more 
freedom in those places than the 
House has been led to suppose. Even 
in Braemar, to which the hon. Member 
opposite particularly referred, it is the 
fact that, except during one short 
season, persons are allowed togo through 
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the forests if only they ask permission 
andare accompanied by a forester. There 
is another = oe of evidence which 
shows that there have been given 
greater facilities than the hon. Member 
would have the House believe. The 
hon. Member has referred to the 
absence of ancient cases of trespass by 
way of interdict on uncultivated 
grounds. Butthe law books of Scot- 
land are just as silent in those cases in 
recent years. I entirely agree with 
them, because in Scotland there is not 
in any true sense a law of trespass at 
all, and the law, such as it is, hasbeen 
administered by the Courts with a 
remarkably lenient hand. Speaking with 
a somewhat extended experience of the 
Courts, I may say that I have never 
been engaged in any case of the kind. 
The hon. Member referred to the “ pet 
lamb” case. He could not have quoted 
a worse instance. I had the honour of 
being counsel for the “ pet lamb,” and 
it was not from my advocacy, but from 
the inherent strength of the case, 
that the animal came off victorious 
and crowned with costs. Now, Sir, 
although I think the grievance has been 
exaggerated, I do not at the same time 
doubt that there is a certain and I 
will admit a genuine grievance that 
people are not allowed to go on the hills 
when they would do no harm; and, 
personally,the only feeling I have against 
the Resolution is a feeling of regret 
that it should be necessary to invoke 
legislation to do what liberality and 
good sense on the one hand and grati- 
tude and good feeling on the other 
might very well do for themselves. 
But, Sir, it is always necessary, not 
only to affirm that there is a disease, 
but to see that the remedy is not worse 
than the disease. I hasten to assure 
the hon. Gentleman opposite that 
the House has no doubt of his bona 
fides on this question. But it is just 
here that an unqualified and unexplained 
acceptance by the Government of his 
Resolution may be misapprehended. 
He was fortunate in starting this ques- 
tion, and starting it with a very atirac- 
tive title which has now passed out of his 
hands. Hon. Members who know 
anything of Scotland will be aware 
that there is a certain class of ques- 
tioner whose desire to put a candidate 
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at a difficulty is greater than his 
thirst for information. I am afraid the 
hon. Gentleman’s Access to Mountains 
Resolution has become part of the 
stock-in-trade of the ordinary and un- 
imaginative heckler. It is put forward 
by that class of person because they 
think that an unqualified answer in the 
negative would savour not at all of that 
platform generosity which gives away 
with lavish hand everything in the world 
save that which belongs to the speaker 
himself. If it was in the interests 
even of sport alone, I should not 
hesitate to appeal to the feelings of the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed this 
Resolution. But, Sir, we cannot touch 
sport without also touching a much 
larger question, and that isthe economic 
value of the Highlands. That is a sub- 
ject into which, obviously, I cannot go. 
But I should like to say, in reference 
to some remarks of a metaphysical 
character that fell from the hon. Gen- 
tleman in regard to land, that he 
thought it necessary to point out that 
he drew a distinction between property 
in land and other sorts of property, be- 
cause he said land was limited in 
quantity. But I cannot help thinking 
that if the hon. Member comes to work 
the matter out he will find that not 
land alone, but every other form of 
property, is limited in quantity. It is 
not difficult to show that any form of 
property is only what has been got from 
the land plus a certain amount of 
labour put upon it. Therefore, Sir, I 
cannot see that the so-called paucity of 
land is any good reason for its special 
treatment. The hon. Member went on 
to say that land only deserved the 
protection it enjoyed for two reasons— 
the promotion of cultivation and the 
maintaining of privacy. As to the 
promotion of cultivation we are all 
agreed, and it is not in question; but 
as regards the maintaining of privacy, if 
it is the only other reason, it will prac- 
tically go against the theory of private 
property in land altogether, except in 
so far as needed for a man’s dwelling 
and no more. 


Mr. BRYCE: I spoke not with re- 
gard to a general theory, but with re- 
gard to the right of exclusion. 
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*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Ishould 
ask him to argue out his doctrine, not 
now, but in the silence of his own 
chamber, and see that if he cannot carry it 
to its logical conclusion, then there is no 
reason to treat these sporting rights 
differently from other rights of property. 
You cannot touch the sporting rights 
without seeing that the economic value 
of the Highlands is exceedingly large. 
I will give the House a few figures. In 
the county to which I personally belong, 
the County of Perth, I find that, out of 
445 grouse moors, 225 shootings are let 
at a rental of no less than £32,000. The 
other 220 are either unlet, or I have 
been unable to ascertain the rents. On 
the other hand, take the deer forests. 
The rental of the deer forests is about 
£110,000 a year. You cannot take these 
figures alone. Everyone who has any 
experience of a shooting lodge knows 
very well the rule that you may pretty 
well double your rent if you want to 
find your yearly expense; and that one- 
half, which does not flow into the 
pockets of the landlord, flows into the 
pockets of the people of the district. 
When I reflect upon this and upon the 
other views of which the hon. Member 
for Sutherlandshire was the spokesman, 
I do not think it is too much to ask 
the House to say that this is really a 
grave question. I appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers—I will not, after last night, say 
responsible Members—but I appeal to 
Members who are likely to shape the 
course of future legislation to say that 
the necessity for safeguards must be 
entirely apparent. And I am inclined 
to be emboldened in this matter by 
noticing that the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen has this year preferred to 
approach the House by way of Reso- 
lution instead of by a Bill. I draw 
from that—though, of course, I may be 
wrong—the conclusion that the so-called 
safeguards which the hon. Member em- 
bodied in his Bill of last year would not 
be entirely effective for his purpose. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen shakes 
his head, but I cannot pay the hon.Gentle- 
man the ill compliment of supposing 
that he wishes to capture the House by 
substituting safeguards which he and 
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we understand inadifferent sense. Sir, 
I will conclude by saying that the atti- 
tude of the Government is to accept 
the Resolution of the hon. Member, 
but, at the same time, to reserve to them- 
selves entire freedom of judgment as to 
the sufficiency of the privileges which 
may be put into any future legislation 
under the declaration that they do re- 
cognise the important interests involved 
and will not permit them to be unduly 
sacrificed. I have to thank the House 
for the way it has listened to me. 
My diffidence has not been so 
great as my fear that I would 
not adequately state the views of the 
Government in expressing their sym- 
pathy and also their hope that, in 
gratifying the legitimate wishes of a 
wide section of the public, they should 
not allow the concession thus made to 
be turned and distorted into an engine 
of confiscation and oppression. 


(11.20.) Sm HORACE DAVEY (Stock- 
ton) : I congratulate the House upon the 
accession to its debating strength of my 
hon. and learned Friend, and I am 
exceedingly glad it has fallen to his lot 
to express the concurrence of the 
Government in the views enunciated by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Aber- 
deen. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man admits the existence of a griev- 
ance, but I understood him to say, 
and very fairly indeed to say, that the 
Government reserves to itself entire 
freedom as to the nature and extent of 
the safeguards, which any Bill intended 
to give effect to the Resolution should 
contajn. The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman asked why my hon. Friend 
did not proceed by Bill, and I can only 
answer that when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is better acquainted with 
the procedure of this House he will 
find a reply to his question. Sir, whilst 
admitting that there was a grievance, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
there were not many cases in which in 
the Scotch Courts interdict had been 
applied for. I should like to ask him 
whether it is not the case that of late 
years the law, not of distress but of 
interdict, has not been more rigidly 
enforced than was ever done before? 
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People grumble and submit rather than 


resist the interdict. The acceptance of 
the Resolution of my hon. Friend is 
exceedingly gratifying. There are no 
doubt difficulties with regard to sheep 
farms and also respecting deer forests, 
as the noble Lord the Member for 
Ipswich has pointed out. But there is 
nothing about deer forests in this Reso- 
lution, and there is no desire to restrict 
the continuation of sport. 


*(11.25.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 
S.E. Eccles): I only rise, Sir, 
to claim that England shall share 
in this Resolution. In a _ popu- 
lous part of Lancashire, not far 
from Rochdale, I have been stopped 
from going over a hill in May on the 
ground that I might interfere with the 
grouse, and on my remonstrating with 
the gamekeeper on his keeping the 
inhabitants from going over a wild part 
of their immediate neighbourhood, the 
only answer I got was that if I went at 
Christmas time I should not be able to 
disturb much. Now, this affords an 
example which I only hope will stop 
the idea that there is no need for legis- 
lation in the case of grouse-moors. It 
has been said by the Solicitor General for 
Scotland that he thought this should be 
done without legislation. Legislation 
is not intended for the many who use 
their property rightly and reasonably, 
but for the few who do not do so. I do 
hope that any legislation upon this 
subject will have regard not only to deer 
forests in Scotland, but to all moor- 
lands and uncultivated hills in England 
and Wales, so that people may not be 
prevented from enjoying a harmless 
recreation, and one which can do no 
injury to the rights of the landowners. 

*(11.33.) Mr. MUNRO FERGU- 
SON (Leith, &c.) : In rising to say a few 
words on this subject, I should like in 
the first place to congratulate my hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
for Scotland on his speech this evening, 
and I trust that his career in this 
House, so happily begun, will be one of 
great success. But I should like to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will announce that it is the intention 
of the Government to bring in a Bill 
dealing with the subject of this Motion? 
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The Motion states that there is need 
for legislation of this kind; the Motion 
has been accepted by the Government ; 
and it would be to Members of the 
House a matter of great interest to know 
that the Government, as it has oppor- 
tunity, will take action upon it. The 
right hon. Gentleman has himself some 
practical acquaintance with this ques- 
tion. I am not going into the question 
of deer forests, because that does not 
form the subject of our Debate to-night. 
It deals only with the inconvenience 
which has resulted from the establish- 
ment of deer forests, and which should 
be put an end to by legislation. I 
believe there is no desire in any part of 
the House to create difficulties in 
regard to deer forests where they are 
not injurious to the general interests 
of the community; and in many 
parts of the country deer forests 
will not be affected by such legisla- 
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tion as this Motion suggests. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows deer 


forests as well as myself, and he knows 
that in the greater part of the country 
no great difficulty will be created by 
the legislation proposed. But I would 
like to make one practical suggestion 
with regard to the restrictions in con- 
nection with legislation of this kind. 
There have been two proposals made— 
one that existing rights of way should 
be safeguarded, and that addi- 
tional rights of way should be 
obtained where required; the other, 
that of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen. Now, I think some 
very simple restrictions will be all that 
is necessary to obviate objection to 
legislation on the lines proposed by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen. 
The ordinary tourist, I am confident, 
would do no harm in the Highlands. 
He would come probably in greater 
numbers, and I think, contrary to the 
opinion of the noble Lord opposite, he 
would leave a good deal of money 


behind him, whether he was a 
Scotch, an English, or an _ Irish 
tourist. The only person who I 
think would be likely to do any 


harm is the village poacher. There are 
always one or two professional poachers 
in the village, and I think there should 
always be a power to interdict a man 
convicted of misdemeanour, such as a 
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known poacher, at the discretion of the 
Sheriff. With that simple precaution 
I de not think there could be much 
objection to the proposal of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen, 
and I hope the First Lord of the 
Treasury will be able to give us some 
promise on the subject. 


*(11.38.) Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 
§.E., Gorton) : I also think something 
should be done by way of legislation 
that would enable tourists like myself 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take advantage of the scenery of our 
native land. Both of us can speak 
from personal experience at Braemar 
last autumn, when visitors were ex- 
cluded from ancient paths leading to 
the mountains, that great intolerance 
is shown’ by landowners. The 
tendency on the part of the old 
landowners to exclude the people 
has led to a similar tendency 
on the part of the nouveaux riches ; 
and it requires to be checked by such 
legislation as has been foreshadowed 
this evening. We Englishmen feel this 
exclusion from the Highlands and the 
moorlands of our country. Looking 
forward to the fact that before many 
years are past we shall have a much 
more enlightened industrial class who 
will be able more and more to enjoy 
and understand the beauties of nature, 
it seems to me that Parliament should 
now make some effort to enable them 
to enjoy those privileges without in the 
least encroaching upon the rights of 
the landowners. I was much struck 
with one result of the exclusive habit 
which has sprung up in the district of 
Braemar, where I found the villagers 
were debarred from obtaining fresh 
milk for their children, and had to use 
Swiss milk, because the pasture fields 
in the valleys were wanted to grow 
fodder for the winter feed of the deer. 

(11.40.) Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. 
Pancras, E.): After the speech of the 

Solicitor General for Scotland I shall 
only trouble the House with one or two 
observations. I am sure anybody who 
has been in Scotland must know that 
thisisasomewhat sentimental grievance, 
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with the exception of some instances, 
which I am sure hon. Gentlemen on 
this side deplore as much as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite de. I know that 
Mr. Winans has very grossly abused 
his proprietary rights in the Highlands, 
and I hope the legislation which may 
ensue from this Debate will prevent that 
in the future. But with that exception, 
and probably a few other exceptions, 
we have at present great liberty to get 
on to the mountains in Scotland, and I 
believe there is nobody who will prevent 
you going upon the Scottish grouse 
moors or to the top of any hill if 
you see fit. Nodoubt during a part 
of the year when the deer should be 
protected you are not allowed to go on 
the deer forests. I do trust that the 
observations of the bon. Member for 
Eccles (Mr. Roby) may not indicate 
the way in which we shall legislate in 
this House. He said we must in- 
variably legislate because a few people do 
a wrong thing, but we ought to be care- 
ful, inmy humble opinion, in that respect, 
for if you legislate to prevent a few 
people doing a wrong thing you may by 
such means injure a vast number of 
people who are not doing a wrong thing 
at all. If legislation does ensue from 
this Resolution, the probability is that 
more tourists will go to Scotland, but I 
trust the legislation will not be of such 
a character as to spoil and destroy 
legitimate sport in Scotland, because 
no doubt it brings vast sums of 
money there, and to that extent it is 
a great advantage to that country, as 
well as enabling Englishmen and people 
all over the country to enjoy a great 
deal of healthy recreation. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 


Resolved, That .in the opinion of this House, 
legislation is needed for the p of 
securing the right of the public to enjoy free 
access to uncultivated mountains and moor- 
lands, especially in Scotland, subject to 
proper provisions for preventing any abuse of 
8 right. 

Suprpty—Committee upon Monday 
next. 
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BILL PROCEDURE. 
[ADJOURNED 


PRIVATE 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

DEBATE. | 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Question [26th aap 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 

to amend the Procedure with respect 


to Private Bills in Seotland and 
Ireland.” 

Debate resumed. 

(11.43.) Mr. MUNRO FERGU- 


SON (Leith, &c.): [ really hope this 
Debate may be carried on at a time 
when some expression can be given to 
the feeling of hon. Members on this 
Bill. It is now very late in the 
evening—between 15 and 20 minutes 
to midnight, when the Debate must 
close. The Bill is one of great im- 
portance and involves a principle of 
great magnitude, and [ trust the First 
Lord of the Treasury will bring it on 
at some time when we can have an 
opportunity of giving some expression 
to our view on the subject. I beg to 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “That the debate be now 
adjourned.” —(Mr. Munro Ferguson.) 


(11.44.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to support the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman. The Irish Mem- 
bers regard the measure as one of great 
importance ; and, after the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) on the occasion of the 
previous Debate, they bad no oppor- 
tunity of speaking upon it. I trust, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
will accede to the Motion. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I cannot help thinking 
that this habit of desiring a prolonged 
Debate on the First Reading of a Bill 
is very detrimental to the rapid pro- 


gress of Public Business.- It is not 
obligatory on the Government to 


bring in a Bill with a statement at 
all. The Rules of the House enable 
any Member, being a Member of the 
Government, or private Member, in 
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charge of a Bill, to bring it in before 
the ordinary Public Business com- 
mences, with a short statement, to 
which one short reply is made, and 
then the House has to decide whether 
the Bill be read a first time or not. I 
personally desired to take that course, 
but at the request of the right hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman), who assured 
me that he did not believe that any 
lengthened Debate would be required 
on this subject, but that the House 
would like to hear an explanation 
of the Bill, in order that when 
it was printed its provisions might 
be better understood, I certainly 
did waive the right I possessed 
and did bring in a Bill with a state- 
ment; but I confess that I think 
that hon. Gentlemen are a little 
abusing the privileges which I do not 
deny are granted them by the Rules of 
the House when they insist on dis- 
cussing at length a Bill which they 
have not seen in print, which they can- 
not rightly understand, however clear 
I may have been in introducing the 
Bill, and which they are necessarily 
bound to debate, more or less, in the 
dark. I would, therefore, respectfully 
press both the hon. Member for Leith 
(Mr. Munro Ferguson), who made this 
Motion, and the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) who seconded it, 
that they should permit the Motion 
they have made to be withdrawn, and 
the Bill read a first time, and on the 
Second Reading and in Committee 
they will have ample opportunity of 
discussing the principles involved, and 
of considering and amending the Bill in 
Committee. 

(11.48.) Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): The right 
hon. Gentleman has accurately enough 
stated what occurred on the previous 
occasion. He expressed to me the 
desire on his part to bring in this Bill 
without a statement at the commence- 
ment of Public Business, or at any rate 
without the opportunity for discussion, 
and I told him that I thought that 
course would not be satisfactory, and 
that I did not believe there would 
be any protracted debate if it 
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r © of payment during the year ending on the 31s 
way. But the right hon. Gentleman ans of March, 1892, for the Expenses of the 


has jumped to the conclusion that there 
is going to be a detailed discussion of 
the measure at this stage. I do not know 
that he has any ground for that sup- 
position. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If all the 
Irish and Scottish Members discuss it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If all the Irish and Scottish Members 
were to discuss it, of course it would 
be a detailed discussion; but I think 
there is no ground for that expectation. 
What does he offer supposing we act 
on his proposal to-night? He offered 
us the merest fragment of the evening 
on the former occasion, when the Mo- 
tion came on very much by chance. I 
then made a few remarks, which I do 
not think he will regard as too long, 
and then there were five or 10 
minutes before 12 o’clock, which were 
occupied by the hon. Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). I think 
to add to that fragment of time this 
other small fragment to-night would 
not be an adequate discussion. Speak- 
ing for myself, and as regards my own 
influence with my Scottish colleagues 
with whom I usually act, I think I may 
safely say that I think there would 
be no desire to have a Second Reading 
Debate on the introduction of the Bill; 
but that is another thing from the 
stinted Debate which the right hon. 
Gentleman desires. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I agree to 
the Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Tues- 
lay next, at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1891-2 (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES). 
Resolutions [3rd March] reported. 


Crass V. 

1. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £22,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending en the 31st 
day of March 1892, for the Expenses of Her 
Majesty's Embassies and Missions Abroad.” 

2. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,610, be granted to Her Majesty, to 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 








High Coumissioner for South Africa.” 
Resolutions agreed to. 


CHURCHES AND SITES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 89.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(11.52.) Cononen NOLAN : Objec- 
tion may be taken that this Bill is not 
printed ; but the fact is, this is a Bill 
which has been before the House fre- 
quently. Occasionally the Bill has passed 
a Second Reading, and I really think the 
House might give it a Second Reading 
now, and take the discussion on it in 
Committee. I do not want to make a 
speech, but I want to point out that 
Ministers have never really opposed 
the principle of this Bill. I hope the 
Ministry will allow the Bill to pass 
now. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Colonel Nolan.) 

(11.54.) THe ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL ror IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, 
Dublin University): 1 should be very 
happy to respond to the invitation of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to tell him whether I thought there 
was any objection to this Bill, if I had 
had the advantage of seeing the Bill. 

CotoneL NOLAN: It is the same 
as last year. 

Mr. MADDEN: But I really think 
even an lrish Attorney General cannot 
be expected to give his opinion on a 
Bill that he hasnot seen. I am certain 
that the topics suggested by the title 
of the Bill are not so absolutely non- 
contentious as to simplify the matter. 
I therefore think the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will see that his request 
is a little unreasonable. 

(11.55.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): If the hon. Member will with- 
draw the Bill, he will spare the House 
some trouble, because I scarcely think 
the House can consider a Bill which 
has not been printed. I beg to move 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 
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Kitchen, &c. 


(11.56.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I wish to ask whether it is in order to 
move a Bili which has not been 
printed ? 

CotoneL NOLAN: Yes, it is. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the time 
of the House is being wasted. I hope 
the House will not proceed further. 
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Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


COMPULSORY SALE OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 51.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. KELLY: May I ask the House 
whether it is going to consider the pro- 
visions of a Bill which introduces a 
perfectly novel principle? Will the 
House, at a few minutes before 12 
o'clock, consider a Bill which gives a 
certain number of tenants upon an 
estate the right to force landlords to 
sellto them. If we are going to have 
the compulsory sale of land let us have 
& proper discussion about it. This Bill 
is contrary to the spirit of the Act of 
last year, and it involves a principle 
which has never been successfully put 
before this House, and I hope never 
will be. I therefore beg to move the 
adjournment of the Debate. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Kelly,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ALLOT- 
MENTS BILL—(No. 94.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Return ordered 

“From each Savings Bank in England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, containing, in 
columns, the names of the Officers, their 
respective salaries, and other allowahces, if 
any ; the amount of security each gives; the 
number of accounts remaining open ; the total 
amount owing to Depositors ; the total amount 
invested with the Commissioners for the 
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Reduction of the National Debt; the rate of 
interest paid to Depositors on the various 
amounts of deposit, and the average rate of 
interest on all accounts; the total amount of 
Government Stock standing to the credit of 
Depositors; and the total amount of the 
separate Surplus Fund, on the 20th day of 
November 1891; the rate per centum per 
annum on the capital of the Bank for the 
expenses of management: the annual number 
of receipts from Depositors ; the annual number 
of payments ;Sthe average amount of receipts ; 
the average amount of payments ; the number 
and amount of annuities granted; the annual 
expenses of management, inclusive of all pay- 
ments and salaries, for the year ended the 20th 
day of November 1891; also the year in which 
business commenced in each Bank, and the 
naine of the day or days, and the number of 
hours in the week. on which the Banks are 
open for the deposit and withdrawal of 
momeys ; including in such Return a list of all 
such Savings Banks as, under the provisions of 
the Act 26 Vic. c. 14, or otherwise, have been 
closed and have transferred their funds, or 
any part thereof, to the Post Office Savings 
Banks; showing, in each case, the number of 
such Banks, as well as the number and amount 
of Depositors’ accounts so transferred, and the 
amount of compensation, if any, made to all 
or any of the Officers of such Banks respec- 
tively ; and showing also the years in which 
such Banks were respectively opened and 
closed, and the number and amount of their 
Depositors’ balances, and the number of days 
and hours in each week on which the same 
Banks were open for public business at the 
close of the year next preceding the date of 
such closing; distinguishing the same, as in the 
form of the Return, for each separate county, 
as well as collectively, for England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and for the United 
Kingdom (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 272, of Session 1890-91).”—(Mr. 
Maclure.) 


THEATRES AND PLACES OF ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of Acts 
of Parliament relating to the licensing and 
regulating of Theatres and Places of Public 
Entertainment, and to consider and report 
any alterations in the Law which may appear 
desirable.—(Wr. Secretary Matthews.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Ordered, That a Select (ommittee be ap- 
pointed to control the arrangements for the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the de- 
partment of the Serjeant-at-Arms attending 
this House. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Sixteen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,_-Mr. H. Anstruther, Lord Burghley, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Flower, Mr. Fellowes, General Golds- 











worthy, Colonel Hamilton, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, Mr. Lafone, Mr. Loder, Colonel Malcolm, 
Mr. William M‘Arthur, Mr. John O'Connor, 
and Dr. Tanner. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Sidney Herbert.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee do con- 
sist of Seventeen Members.’’—(Sir 
Richard Teniple.) 


(12.7.) Cotoner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): It happens that the Irish 
Members with whom I act have no 
representation on this Committee, but 
we are entitled to some infinitesimal 
part of representation, something like 
three-fourths of a Member, and we 
expect to get a full Member, though of 
course, if the proportion were less 
than half, we should not expect repre- 
sentation. Now, we have in the hon. 
Member for North Leitrim (Mr. Con- 
way) a gentleman who, with the ex- 
ception of the hon. Baronet who 
makes this Motion, has qualifica- 
tions for the consideration of this 
question beyond any other Member of 
the House. We wish to be represented 
by the hon. Member for North Lei- 
trim, and I think our request ought 
to be acceded to. No doubt the hon. 
Baronet may get up and say he will 
be happy to have the name of the hon. 
Member added later, but I know 
there will be a difficulty in the way 
unless we settle it when the 17 
Members are agreed upon. If I can 
get an assurance from the two hon. 
Gentleman who usually manage these 
preliminary points, I do not wish to take 
up further time. It is but a small 
Irish grievance, and it is not a question 
as between Parties. We are entitled 
to two Members, and the second 
Member ought to be the hon. Member 
for North Leitrim. 

(12.7.) Sm RICHARD TEMPLE: 
I may explain that [ have been 


requested to omit the name of the 
hon. Member for the Gorton Division 
(Mr. Mather) from the nominations to 
this Committee, and to substitute the 
name of the hon. Member for North 
Leitrim, whose qualifications are un- 
doubted. 
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Departments, 1892-3. 


Cotoxnet NOLAN: Does the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury assent to this? 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS assented. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion for 
the nomination of the hon. Member 
for North Leitrim will be put on the 
Paper. 

(12.8.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I think the Committee will suffer 
from the loss of the services of the hon. 
Member for the Gorton Division. The 
Motion now is that the Committee 
should consist of 17 Members, but I 
think it ought to consist of 18, and 
then the name of the hon. Member for 
North Leitrim could be added, than 
whom no man in the House can give 
the Committee more valuable assis- 
tance, and we might still have the 
services of the hon. Member for the 
Gorton Division. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE: No, I 
am afraid that would disturb the pro- 
portions. I cannot agree to that. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of—-Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Baumann, Mr. Causton, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Mr. John 
Kelly, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Mr. Lawson, Sir 
Richard Paget, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. 
Rowntree, Mr. John Talbot, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Mr. Tuite. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Sir 
Richard Temple.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1891-2, 

Estimate presented,—of Sums _ re- 
quired to be voted for the service of the 
year ending 31st March, 1892, in addi- 
tion to the Sums already provided in 
the Estimates presented in the current 
year [by Command] ; Referred to the 
Committee of Supply, and to be printed. 
[No. 100. | 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1892-3. 

Estimate presented,—showing the 
several services for which a Vote on 
Account is required for the year ending 
31st March, 1893 [by Command] ; Re- 
ferred to the Committec of Supply, and 
to be printed. [No. 101.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Message from 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th March, 1892. 





LABOURERS (IRELAND) ALLOTMENTS 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 35.) 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL [4.1.]. 

Read 3* (according to order) ; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


COLONIAL PROBATES [H.L.] 


A Bill to provide for the recognition in the 
United Kingdom of probates and letters of 
administration granted in British Possessions 
—Was presented by the Lord Knutsford ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 36.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th March, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
object, Mr. Speaker, and, further, I 
desire to give notice that if the Bill is 
read a second time I shall move an 
Instruction to the Committee empower- 
ing them to inquire into the accommoda- 
tion provided for third-class passengers 
by this Company, and to report to this 
House thereon. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
[NEW SERIES. ] 


VOL. II. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I beg to apologise, on behalf of 
hon. Members whose names are on the 
back of this Bill, for asking the House 
again to postpone the Second Reading. 
Some fault was found with the pro- 
moters for putting down the Bill for 
last Monday, when Members attended 
expecting a discussion, and now we have 
to ask for a further postponement. It 
will be observed that two points are at 
issue by the Amendments raised by hon. 
Members opposite—the question of the 
taxation of ground landlords and the 
question of the water supply of the 
Metropolis, and it has been thought 
desirable that these points should be 
allowed to lie over until the new Council 
have expressed a view on the matter, 
and that they will do in a few days. I 
hope the House will not object to the 
Second Reading being deferred till 21st 
March. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I think we ought to have some 
assurance that if the Bill is put down 
for the 21st it will actually be taken 
then. It is very inconvenient to have 
to attend so early to support or oppose a 
Bill which at the last moment is post- 
poned. 

Second Reading deferred till 21st 
March. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Law as to the 
endowment of the Archdeaconry of Corn- 
wall.” [Archdeaconry of Cornwall Bill 
[ Lorde. | 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to make better provision for the exercise 
of the right of Presentation to Benefices 
in cases where the right is now exercise- 
able by parishioners or others forming a 
numerous class.” [Presentation to Bene- 
fices Bill | Zords.] 

Electric and Cable Railways (Metro- 
polis)—That they concur with the 
Commons in their Resolution— 


G 
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“That a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons be appointed to consider the best 
method of dealing with the Electric and Cable 
Railway Schemes pro’ to be sanctioned 
within the limits of the Metropolis by Bills 
introduced, or to be introduced, in the present 
Session, and to report their opinion as to 
whether underground railways worked by 
electricity or cable traction are calculated to 
afford sufficient accommodation for the pre- 
sent and probable future traffic ; as to whether 
any, and which, of the schemes ap a satis- 
factory lines of route; as to the terms and 
conditions under = the at = 
appropriated ; whether any, and, if any, what, 
cchemes should not be proceeded with during 
the present Session ” 

—as desired by this House. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE ITALIAN LAW OF GUARANTEES. 


Cotronen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if the Law of Guaran- 
tees promulgated by the Italian Govern- 
ment, presuming to secure the safety 
and position of the Pope in Rome, has 
ever been communicated to our Foreign 
Office, or in any way officially brought 
within the cognisance of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, Pen- 
rith): The law referred to has never 
been officially communicated to the 
Foreign Office, or brought within the 
cognisancefof Her Majesty’s,Government, 
by the Italian Government. 

Cotone. NOLAN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say whether any semi-official 
communication has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government, or private com- 
munication ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Yes, it was 
privately communicated, in 1871. 


VOLUNTEERS AND JURY SERVICE. 

Cotonsly HOWARD VINCENT 
(Shetiield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if, having 
regard to the amount of time given to 
national duty and the service of the 
country by members of the Volunteer 
Force, and the expense they severally 
incur, Her Majesty’s Government sees its 
way to suggest to Parliament some alle- 
viation of their civil obligations in respect 
of jury service ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stanuore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have consulted with my 
noble Friend the Lord Chancellor, and 
he informs me that he could not possibly 
agree to the exemption of all Volunteers 
fram jury service. But, following the 
precedent of the Militia and Yeomanry, 
he is prepared to look favourably on the 
proposal to exempt all officers of Volun- 
teers actually serving in the Force from 
attendance upon juries. As this matter, 
however, raises other questions connected 
with the Jury Laws which require atten- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor would prefer 
to deal with it in a Bill which he is him- 
self preparing on the subject. 


OPIUM SALES. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the declaration of opinion. by 5,000 
medical men in the United Kingdom to 
the effect that the habit of opium 
smoking or of opium eating is morally 
and physically debasing, and that the 
drug opium ought, in India as in Eng- 
land, to be classed and sold as a poison, 
and be purchasable from chemists only ; 
and whether they will call the attention 
of the Government of India to this im- 
portant declaration ¢ 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): The Secretary of 
State has seen statements that such a de- 
claration is being circulated. The atten- 
tion of the Government of India will be 
drawn to the matter by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s questions, which will be forwarded 
to India in the ordinary course. 


ORANGE DISTURBANCES IN ARMAGH. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a number of bandsmen were 
attacked on 6th January whilst passing 
between Charlemont and Loughgall, 
county Armagh ; what steps were taken 
by the Constabulary, 13 of whom were 
present during the attack, to bring the 
assailants to justice ; whether an investi- 
gation has been held; and, if so, how 
many of the bandsmen have been sum- 
moned, and how many of the assailants ; 
whether the names of more than 40 of 
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the assailants, who formed a portion of 
this attacking mob, were furnished to 
the police; whether firearms were used 
during the assault on the bandsmen and 
their friends ; and if the authorities are 
aware that a similar attack is in con- 
templation for 17th March ¢ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I begtoanswerthequestion. The 
Constabulary Authorities report that the 
proceedings referred to were the result 
of a disturbance arising from the passing 
of the band through an Orange locality. 
Firearms were used, but nobody appears 
to have been injured thereby, the inter- 
ference of the police preventing what 
might have otherwise been serious 
consequences. Steps were taken to 
prosecute the more prominent persons 
on either side ; but on the representation 
of the Magistrates at Petty Sessions that 
it would conduce more to the peace of 
the district if the proceedings were 
not carried further they were dropped. 
As to the last paragraph of this question, 
I sincerely hope the anniversary will 
pass over without any disturbance of the 
peace. 

Mr. BLANE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that one of the bands- 
men has been summoned for carrying 
arms in a proclaimed district ¢ 

Mr. MADDEN: That is a different 
offence altogether. 

Mr. BLANE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say if any efforts have been 
made by the police to ascertain if ams 
were carried by the attacking Orange 

arty ¢ 

Mr. MADDEN: I hardly think that 
arises on the question; but if the hon. 
Member desires further information I 
will endeavour to procure it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): But 
surely the offence of having arms in a 
proclaimed district is as great on the one 
side as the other ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The question of the 
hon. Member refers to a different matter. 
The question on the Paper has reference 
to prosecutions for assault on the bands- 
men. 


THE PROPOSED CADASTRAL SURVEY 
IN BEHAR. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 

SEN (for Sir Roper Letusrinee, Ken- 

sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
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Secretary of State for India whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been drawn to the danger of scarcity 
in the Province of Behar, Bengal ; 
whether the Government of Bengal will, 
notwithstanding the serious failure of the 
crops in Behar, proceed with the opera- 
tions of the proposed cadastral survey in 
that province; whether, as those opera- 
tions involve the presence of a large 
number of subordinate Government 
officials, they are of so urgent a nature 
that they cannot be postponed until a 
period of prosperity; and whether the 
district and other local officers have been 
asked their opinion as to the advisability 
of now carrying out these operations ; 
and, if so, whether the Correspondence 
can be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. CU RZON: The Secretary of State 
has received a Report from theGovernment 
of India as to the crop prospects in 
Behar. It is proposed to begin the 
survey in part of one district about next 
October. There is at present no reason 
for thinking that the scarcity, which it is 
hoped will have abated by August, will 
prevent the carrying out of this intention. 
TheSecretary of State isnot awarethat the 
district officers have been consulted as to 
the postponement of operations. The 
Correspondence on the general subject 
will be presented if moved for, as was 
stated in answer to a question of the 
hon. Member for South Donegal on 
Tuesday. : 


HAMPSHIRE AND THE FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE, 


Mr. BEACH (Hants, Andover): i 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture why Hampshire, which is 
free from foot-and-mouth disease, should 
be included in the scheduled counties ¢ 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The movement 
of animals out of Hampshire was pro- 
hibited in consequence of the occurrence 
of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
at Ash, in Surrey, a place quite close to 
the borders of Hampshire. This out- 
break is believed to have had its origin 
at Aldershot, one of the places to which 
some of the beasts, amongst which the 
disease was originally discovered, were 
sent down from the London Market on 
Ist February. Aldershot is itself in 
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Hampshire, and in the circumstances I 
could not but feel that the movement of 
animals out of that county would for the 
present be very dangerous. 


THE DISTRESS AT ENFIELD LOCK. 


Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he intends to take 
immediate action to alleviate the distress 
now existing at Enfield Lock owing to 
the dismissal of a large number of hands 
from the Royal Small Arms Factory ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not the 
fact that a large number of hands have 
been recently discharged from Enfield. 
Out of 2,570 men only 127 have been 
discharged during the past six weeks, 
and 33 more are under notice to leave. 
It is probable that some further reduc- 
tion will have to be made, but there is no 
intention of reducing the numbers below 
what they were before recent and tem- 
porary increases. I hope, therefore, that 
the alleged distress at Enfield may be of 
a limited character. It is rather difficult 
to answer questions on this matter 
briefly ; and, as possibly other questions 
may arise, I would suggest that they 
should be asked when the Army 
Estimates afford the opportunity, to-night 
or to-morrow. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say what 
he means by a temporary increase? Can 
he say when the temporary increase was 
made, and what it was? Also, whether 
he is aware there is a large amount of 
distress at Enfield,and no other source 
of industry in the neighbourhood ? 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): If 
the numbers have not recently been 
reduced wil! the right hon. Gentleman 
say was an increase made owing to the 
delay while waiting for the change of 
plan in the manufacture, and when was 
the reduction made ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: There was an 
abnormal increase some two or three 
years ago when we were rather pressed 
with orders, but since then, I am sorry 
to say, the work has decreased. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS AND CON- 
FIRMING ACTS, 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether arrangements can be made by 
which the public can, after Provisional 


Mr. Chaplin 
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Orders have been confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, purchase from the Queen's 
Printers any one particular Order with 
the confirming portion of the Act an- 
nexed, without having, as is at present the 
case, to purchase a whole series of Orders 
which are usually annexed to the Con- 
firming Act, and at considerable ex- 
pense ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chatham) (for 
Mr. GoscHEN :) I am advised that it is 
impracticable tocarry out this suggestion, 
but I shall be happy to confer with the 
hon. Member on the subject. 


BOILER OF H.M.S. “POLYPHEMUS.” 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether there is 
now any objection to publish the results 
of the experiments conducted at Ports- 
mouth on the boiler er H.M.S. Poly- 
phemus with induced and _ forced 
draught ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorce Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The trial of the 
induced draught system is as yet in- 
complete, and it is undesirable to publish 
a single series of experiments on one 
boiler until the results obtained have 
heen checked by further trials. Arrange- 
ments are now being mae to carry out 
such further trials in a torpedo gun- 
boat. 


THE CASE OF MAURICE HEALEY. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Maurice Healey, of Kilgarvan, 
has been arrested, and charged with the 
murder of Dennis Harrington (a game- 
keeper), near Glengariffe, and that he 
has been remanded 16 times, and kept 
in prison for four months; and whether 
he has been connected, or even named 
in connection, with the crime, either in 
informations or any other evidence given 
in support of the prosecution; and, if 
not, whether he will be compensated for 
the injury done him ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The proceedings 
referred to, which occurred nearly a year 
ago, were fully dealt with in reply toa 
question put by the hon. Member for 
West Cork on the 4th June, 1891. 
Nothing since has occurred to suggest 
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any ground for a claim to compensation 
on the part of the suspected man. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
I beg to give notice that I shall take the 
opportunity in Committee of Supply 
to call attention to this subject. 


THE MALTA STORE ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal,S8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Malia Store Accounts for 
1890-91 will be available for perusal by 
hon. Members before the discussions on 
the Army Estimates, so that the House 
may have full information of the cloth- 
ing frauds in the Maltese establishment, 
whereby the stores are found to be de- 
ficient by 118,341 articles of “ clothing,” 
including 36,364 pairs of boots, more 
than 15,000 frocks, and more than 
20,000 trousers; and whether the Go- 
vernment has adopted the definition of 
“ public claim” given by the “ Brown- 
low” Committee, which “excludes re- 
sponsibility for loss or deficiency of 
stores ” 2 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Con- 
troller and Auditor General has called 
attention to the clothing frauds at Malta, 
and his Report has been referred to the 
Public Accounts Committee. The cloth- 
ing alluded to was a store of worn-out 
garments set aside to be sold as old 
clothes. The definition of “public 
claim” referred te has been accepted by 
the Government; but so far from its 
excluding responsibility for deficiency of 
stores, the officer responsible in this case 
has been convicted by Court Martial and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
The store accounts of Malta cannot be 
made available for the perusal of 
Members. 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACT, 1891. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Lreland how many appli- 
cations of sale and purchase under the 
Land Purchase Act of last year were 
made to the Irish Land Commissioners 
last month; how many landlords and 
how many tenants were concerned in 
these applications ; and what total sums 
have been applied for, sanctioned, and 
issued respectively from the passing of 
the Act up to the present time ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: The Irish Land 
Commissioners report that the number 
of applications under the Land Pur- 
chase Act of last year received dur- 
ing the month of February, 1892, was 
180. The landlords concerned numbered 
42, and the tenants 180. From the 
passing of the Actiup till 29th February, 
1892, the sums applied for amounted to 
£192,692, and the sums sanctioned to 
£6,136. No loans have yet been 
issued, 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.): 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any idea if 
applications were made, and, if so, how 
many on behalf of tenants and not agreed 
to by landlords ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I hardly understand 
the question of the hon. Member. Of 
course, applications do not come before 
the Land Commission unless landlord and 
tenant agree. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any information to show 
in how many cases while tenants have 
been willing to come to agreements 
landlords have not been willing ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, we have no 
official information of abortive negotia- 
tions between landlords and tenants, and 
no means by which we could obtain such 
information. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Or non-official 
information ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Neither officially or 
non-officially do we know anything of 
abortive negotiations between landlords 
and tenants. 


INQUIRY UNDER THE LABOURERS’ 
ACTS—ATHLONE UNION, 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with regard to the fact that the 
Irish Local Government Board have 
appointed one of their Inspectors, Mr. 
Bourke, to hold a local inquiry under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts in Athlone, on 
the 15th instant, whether this is the first 
inquiry for the erection of labourers’ 
cottages in Athlone Union held by Mr. 
Bourke ; why was not Mr. Agnew, the 
Local Government Board Inspector of 
the district, as on former occasions, ap- 
pointed to hold this inquiry on the 15th 
instant ; and whether he is aware that, 
at those inquiries, the sanitary officers of 
the districts swore that many of the 
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existing cottages were unfit for habitation 
and dangerous to the public health. 

Mr. MADDEN: The Local Govern- 
ment Board report that it is the case that 
Mr. Bourke has been instructed to hold 
the inquiry under the Labourers’ Acts in 
Athlone Union on the 15th inst. Mr. 
Agnew did not on a former occasion hold 
« similar inquiry in this Union. There 
was only one such previous inquiry in 
the Union, and that was held by Mr. 
Bourke. On the last occasion evidence 
was given by the relieving officers as to 
the alleged unfitness of some of the 
existing labourers’ dwellings for hzbita- 
tion. 


LAGOS TRADE. 


Sr WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he can give any further 
information in reference to the stoppage 
of the trade routes from Lagos into the 
interior; and what steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take in view of the 
breach of Treaty engagements by the 
Jebus reported by our Representative at 
Lagos ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
We are still waiting for the Report of 


the Governor, who, as already stated, is | 


expected back from the interior on the 
9th, and will then report as directed on 
the state of affairs, with his recommenda- 
tion as to what should be done. 


LICENSED PUBLIC HOUSES RETURN. 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that a Return, 
moved for by the hon. Member for 
West Ham, and laid upon the Table of 
the House, and to provide which great 
trouble has been caused to the clerks of 
Licensing Magistrates in England and 
Wales, is utterly worthless, as failing to 
supply the particulars desired, owing to 
the use of the words “ Licensed Public 
Houses,” which were taken to apply to 


fully-licensed houses, while the intended 

reference was to beershops licensed be- 

fore May, 1869, and which are still 

exempted from magisterial control; and 

whether he intends to take any further 

steps with reference to this Return? 
Mur. Donal Sullivan . 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marttuews, Birmingham, E.): The Re- 
turn was obtained by means of a circulai 
asking for the- number of such houses 
now licensed by Justices for the sale of 
beer or wine, or beer and wine to be 
consumed on the premises, as were 
prior to the Ist May, 1869, licensed 
for the same purpose by Excise licences 
under any of the Acts referred to in 
Section 19 of the Wine and Beerhouse 
Act, 1869. This circular was properly 
adapted to secure the precise informa- 
tion wanted, and did not contain the 
ambiguous language in the heading of 
the Return as it was ordered. I have 
no reason to believe that the particulars 
supplied in answer to that cireular did 
not refer to beershops licensed before 
May, 1869. The phrase used is not 
strictly accurate. A “beerhouse” is, 
however, in one sense, a “ public house ” 
for the sale of beer. 

Sr W. LAWSON: But is not the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Return applies to public houses and not 
to beershops at all ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, I do not 
think so. I quite agree that the phrase 
in the heading of the Return as ordered 
is, as T say, not strictly accurate, but if 
the hon. Baronet will look at the terms 
of the circular he will find there is 
nothing misleading, but that the in- 
formation is what was wanted. 


MICHAEL HANNAN’S FAIR RENT 
APPLICATION, 

Mr. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Michael Hannan, of Mondellihy, Drum- 
collogher, County Limerick, who served 
notice to have a fair rent fixed on his 
landlord, Colonel Charles W. White, on 
17th March, 1888, but whose case has 
not yet been heard ; and if he will state 
when the Sub-Commissioners will hear 
and decide upon this case ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Irish Land 
Commissioners report that the case 
referred to was listed for the Sub-Com- 
mission sitting in February 1891, but 
had to be adjourned owing to the death 
of the landlord. The case will be re- 
listed for the next Sub-Commission sitting 
for the Union of Newcastle (West), The 
date has not yet been fixed, 
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CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
CLERKS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S8.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General what is 
the usual time that second class clerks 
are employed in performing temporary 
first class duties at the Central Telegraph 
Office in order to qualify for promotion 
to the higher class; whether this period 
is of the same duration in every case ; 
and, if not, what are the causes of its 
extension or diminution ; whether, when 
clerks are employed on duties belonging 
to a higher class, they are placed on the 
promotion list; whether it is the prac- 
tice in the Central Telegraph Office to 
assign their duties to first and second 
class clerks in accordance with their 
abilities, without reference to their 
salary, service, or class, whereby many of 
the most important wires are frequently 
in charge of second class clerks in pre- 
ference to first class clerks ; and, whether, 
as under the present system it is im- 
possible to prevent one deserving officer 
being more fortunate than another in 
obtaining promotion, he will now re- 
consider the question of the organisation 
of the staff, notwithstanding the com- 
munication already made to the officers 
of the second class? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Sir 
James Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
(1.) There is no usual time; it varies 
according to the exigencies of the Service. 
(2.) It is not known what is meant by 
the term “ promotion list.’’ The qualifi- 
cations of officers for promotion are con- 
sidered when vacancies occur. (3.) When 
duties are being arranged in advance, 
first class telegraphists are selected as far 
as possible for the more important 
duties, but, as in any large office, arrange- 
ments are made according to circum- 
stances. (4.) The organisation of the 
office has, as before stated, been settled 
quite recently, and I do not think it 
necessary to alter it. No conceivable 
system would prevent one officer from 
being more fortunate than another in 
obtaining promotion. 


CARRYING REVOLVERS—ATHY PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the proceedings 
at the Athy Petty Sessions, held on 
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Tuesday last, when a farmer named 
Porter was prosecuted by District In- 
spector Crane, for presenting a revolver 
at, and using threatening language 
towards Bridget Flanagan; what was 
the result of the proceedings ; and what 
steps will be taken by the Constabulary 
authorities with regard to men of this 
class carrying dangerous weapons ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The man mentioned 
was prosecuted as stated in the question 
He was bound in sureties to the peace 
and good behaviour. He alleged that he 
possessed «a licence for this revolver. 
Inquiries on this point are now pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that this man has been 
prosecuted by Sergeant Joyce of the ocal 
Constabulary, for using abusive language, 
and on the occasion he asked that police 
protection should be withdrawn from 
him, and is he under police protection 
still 2 

Mr. MADDEN: The only informa- 
tion I have obtained is that arising on 
the question. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: If the man has a 
licence to carry a revolver will that 
licence be revoked 2? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have said in- 
quiries are proceeding as to whether he 
has a licence or not. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: If he has not will 
he be prosecuted for carrying arms ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It must first be 
ascertained if he has a licence, and if the 
hon. Member desires further information 
he must give notice of a question. 


Caherciveen Union. 


RELIEF IN THE CAHER- 
CIVEEN UNION. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the petition from 
the people of the electoral divisions of 
St. Finians, Ballinskeliigs, Teereneragh, 
and Emlagh, in the Caherciveen Poor 
Law Union, to the Local Government 
Board, asking for the appointment of a 
dispensary doctor, has been brought 
under his notice ; whether he is aware 
that the petition was referred to the 
Caherciveen Board of Guardians; that 
the local dispensary committee unani- 
mously decided in its favour; and 
that the Direct United States Cable 
Company guaranteed £40 a year towards 
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the salary of the doctor ; and whether, 
owing to the growing importance of the 
district, the great distance at which the 
present medical officer resides from it, 
and the smail cost to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Government will take 
into favourable consideration the prayer 
of the petitioners ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Local Govern- 
ment Board gave careful consideration 
to the suggested appointment of a second 
Medical Officer to the Emlagh dispensary 
district. There was no evidence that the 
existing arrangements resulted in hard- 
ship to the sick poor, and the Board 
pointed out that any inconvenience now 
felt in the district could be met by 
arranging for a more frequent attend- 
ance of the present Medical Officer 
there. The Local Government Board 
would not feel justified in sanctioning 
the proposed additional appointment, as 
it would involve the possible sanction 
of similar appointments in dispensary 
districts having similar areas. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the extra cost 
will be only £30 a year, that the Cable 
Company have guaranteed £40, and 
that the present Medical Officer lives 
over 15 miles from the district ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have not the 
slightest doubt that all these matters 
were put before the Local Government 
Board when the inquiry was made. 


STEAM TRIALS OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
FLOTILLA, 

Mr. HANBURY (on behalf of Mr. 
Artuur O'Connor, Donegal, E.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiraliy 
if he can state how many of the vessels, 
as well cruizers as torpedo gunboats, 
which have been built and equipped for 
the defence of the Australian Colonies 
under the provisions of “The Imperial 
Defence Act, 1888,” were accepted by 
the Admiralty from the contractors 
without the trials at full steam power 
having been carried out ; were the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of 
the full steam power applied to the 
boilers of these vessels; and were the 
full steam trials stipulated for in the con- 
tracts made before the Admiralty ac- 
cepted the vessels ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: All 
the vessels of the Australian Flotilia, 
consisting of five cruizers and two tor- 
pedo gunboats, completed their natural- 

Mr. Kilbride 
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draught trials at full power before being 
accepted by the Admiralty from the con- 
tractors, and the conditions necessary for 
the development of this power were 
applied to the boilers of the vessels. 
The actual natural draught power indi- 
cated during the trials in every case ex- 
ceeded the specified power, and the air 
pressure worked out was in two cases only 
somewhat above the pressure allowed. 
As I stated in my Memorandum of last 
year, it was decided by the Admiralty, 
under the circumstances of the case, to 
take over the vessels without insisting 
upon the completion of their maximum 
forced-draught trials. I may add that 
the speed of these vessels is two knots 
higher than that proposed in the original 
Agreement with the Colonies. I desire 
to add that the reason’ why the Admi- 
ralty considered it inadvisable to press 
the class of vessels in question under the 
maximum forced draught was that it 
was found that such pressure was liable 
to damage the boilers and render them 
subsequently less efficient. 

Mr. HANBURY: Does that apply to 
other vessels in the Navy, such, for in- 
stance, as the Devastation, the Thunderer, 
and the Superb ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
informed that it does apply to the 
Thunderer. (think there are four ves- 
sels which are excepted from the forced- 
draught power. The term “ forced- 
draught power” is, however, rather 
misleading. 


STRANORLAR-GLENTIES RAILWAY, 
Mr. MAC NEILL (on behalf of Mr. 
ArrtHur O'Connor): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, according to the 
original arrangement, there was to be 
on the Stranorlar-Glenties Railway a 
station in the townland of Glassagh, to 
be called the Lettertrick Station ; and 
whether it is intended to depart from 
the first arrangement ; and, if so, why ¢ 
Sir JOHN GORST replied: There 
were originally to be five stations on the 
line ; but the Finn Valley Company, who 
are to work it, selected seven, and though 
Lettertrick is not one of these latter, I 
am informed that, on the whole, with 
the two extra stations, the wants of the 
inhabitants will be much better provided 
for. 
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GUNBOAT ON SCOTCH FISHERY 
SERVICE. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
the name of the new gunboat to be used 
on fishery service in Scotland, and the 
s at which she can steam ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): Iam informed that the 
name of the gunboat is the Watchful, 
and that she can steam at the speed of 
ten and a-half knots. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say where the vessel is stationed ? 

*Sir C.J. PEARSON: I have not 
made inquiry as to that, but I will 
do so. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND 
AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the members 
of the Irish Constabulary Force who 
were employed in the collection of agri- 
cultural returns and statistics last 
summer have yet received any remunera- 
tion for these services; and, if not, 
whether it is intended that they shall be 
remunerated for this work? I may add 
that the number of questions appearing 
in my name is because I anticipate being 
unable to attend in the House for some 
days. 

Mr. MADDEN: Departmental cor- 
respondence is proceeding on the sub- 
ject, and a decision will shortly be 
arrived at. 


SUNDAY POST AT LUCAN, COUNTY 
DUBLIN, 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General will he explain why there 
is no delivery of letters in Lucan, 
County Dublin, on Sundays; and why 
letters are not given by the local post 
office authority even if called for by the 
addressees, although the contrary prac- 
tice prevails in other parts of Ireland ? 

*Sirn JAMES FERGUSSON : There is 
no delivery by postmen on Sunday morn- 
ing at Lucan, because the late mail 
letters are nearly all delivered the night 
before. Such as cannot be delivered by 
postmen are delivered to callers between 
8 and 10 a.m. on Sunday morning. The 
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question of giving a delivery on Sunday 
evening was considered some years go, 
but the majority of the residents were 


not in favour of the change, and it was 
consequently not carried out. 


Messengers. 


RURAL POSTMEN IN IRELAND. 
Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will state 
what steps, if any, have been taken 
towards improving the position and pay 
of the rural postmen in Ireland, or if he 
will sanction the scheme of the late 
Postmaster General, put forward in 
August, 1891, by a part of which it was 
proposed to give an increase of 2s. to 
their weekly salary, and an annual in- 
crement of ls. up to i7s. per week ; and, 
if so, have any steps been taken to put 
this part of the scheme into execution ? 
*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
rural postmen in Ireland, in common 
with the rural postmen in England and 
Scotland, have shared in the benefits of 
the revision sanctioned in August last, by 
which men doing a full day’s duty, and 
previously on fixed weekly wages, were 
placed on a scale of pay rising by ls. a 
week, in no case to less than 17s. a week, 
and in some cases to as high as 2ls.a 
week, 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether his attention 
has been called to a circular issued in 
his name, and published in Belfast, to 
the effect that no telegraph messenger 
will get an appointment as a postman, as 
such appointments are to be in future 
given to Army and Navy pensioners ; 
and whether this rule is to extend to the 
boys now acting as messengers, or is 
merely confined to messengers to be ap- 
pointed in the future ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: No such 
notice has been issued at Belfast. The 
general instructions to surveyors and 
postmasters, issued under the Post- 
master General’s direction on the 10th 
November last, were to the effect that 
soldiers were, as far as possible, to be 
nominated as postmen, but that this 
arrangement was not to interfere with 
any existing engagements, actual or im- 
plied. Telegraph messengers employed 
before the above date, who had been led 
to expect employment as postmen, are 
still being nominated as such when old 
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enough, and in other ways suitable. 
Messengers employed after that date will, 
as a rule, not be so nominated ; but if on 
reaching the age of 18 they enlist in the 
Army, and bear a good character on 
passing into the Reserve, they will be 
given a preference over other soldiers 
for employment in a permanent capacity 
in the Post Office, and, if so then em- 
ployed, they will be allowed to count as 
service in the Post Office half the time 
spent with the Colours. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg toask the First 
Commissioner of Works how many men 
are now employed at clearing out the 
mud in St. James’s Park ; and whether, 
in view of the present exceptionally 
severe weather and the great want of 
employment in London, he will see his 
way to give employment at this work to 
as many men as possible ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. R. D. Piunker, Dublin 
University): I am informed that early 
this morning 34 men were at work 
removing the mud from the lake in St. 
Jumes’s Park, but there was sufficient 
employment for, say, 16 more, or 50 in 
all, if suitable men should apply. I 
may say that as many will be engaged as 
can be employed with advantage for 
doing the work with expedition and 
eck momy. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inform me whether there 
were not more than ten or twelve, or at 
the outside 14, men engaged last week at 
this work in St. James's Park? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I cannot say; but 
I have informed the hon. Member that 
there is sutlicient employment for 16 
more additional hands, 


ALLEGED DEATH FROM WANT IN 
WHITECHAPEL, 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the circumstances of an inquest held at 
Whitechapel Workhouse, on the 3rd 
instant, on the body of John Sewell, 
waterside labourer, and at which the 
Jury returned a verdict of death from 
want and exposure; whether he is 
aware that it was stated at the inquest 
that this man and his son had to subsist 
on earnings of 2s. a fortnight; and 

Sir James Fergusson 
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whether the relieving officer of the 
district had his attention called to this 
case of destitution; and, if so, why no 
steps were taken in the matter ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I will answer the hon. Member's ques- 
tion. I have communicated with the 
Guardians of the Whitechapel Union 
respecting the case referred to in the 
question, and I find that it was stated 
by John Sewell’s son at the inquest that 
his father lived with him fora fortnight, 
and that during that time the earnings 
of the father and son only amounted to 
the sum stated in the question. No 
application was made to the relieving 
officer for relief by Sewell, or by any 
other person on his behalf ; but the son 
stated at the inquest that he frequently 
urged his father to go into the Infirmary 
without avail. At last he consented to 
do so, when his case received immediate 
attention, but he died on the day 
following his admission. The Coroner, 
in his summing-up, stated that no blame 
could attach to the Poor Law authorities 
as no application had been made to them 
for relief, nor did they appear to have 
any knowledge of the case, until the 
deceased presented himself at the 
Infirmary. 

Mr. FLYNN: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if this is the only pre- 
caution that is taken in reference to such 
cases? Would the right hon. Gentleman 
state what is the duty of the relieving 
officers, or whether it be net part of 
their duty to hunt up cases of this kind ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir, it is not 
their duty to hunt them up, but to deal 
with cases which are brought before them. 

Mr. FLYNN: Yes; but in this case 
the relieving officer’s notice appears, 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, to have been called to the matter. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I stated that the 
relieving officer was unaware of it until 
application was made to him for medical 
relief, and then he gave an order for 
medical relief. 


POLICE PROCEEDINGS AT BANGOR, 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg toask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether a report of certain proceed- 
ings, taken from the Jrish News, at a 


Special Court of Petty Sessions, at 
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Bangor, Ireland, held on 20th ultimo, 
has been brought under his notice ; and 
whether he is aware that Sergeant Boyd, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, swore, in cross- 
examination, that he got a specimen of 
the handwriting of the accused by in- 
ducing her to write a “ love letter ” to one 
of the policemen in the barrack, which 
letter he handed to District Inspector 
Winder ; and, if so, will the Constabulary 
authorities take steps to prevent evidence 

inst accused persons being obtained in 
this matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): | 
The Constabulary Authorities report 
that the sergeant in question acted on 
his own responsibility. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): What 
will be done? In this case the sergeant 
was about to prefer a charge against the 
woman, and without informing her that 
there was a charge against her he in- 
duced her to write what he called a 
“love letter” for the purpose of making 
her incriminate herself. 

Mr. JACKSON: The matter is 
under the consideration of the Constabu- 
lary Authorities. 





COTTAGES IN TRALEE 
UNION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg toask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is the | 
number of labourers’ cottages proposed | 
to be erected and built in the Tralee | 
Union, County Kerry, and whether any- 
thing approximating adequate housing 
for the labourers in this Union has yet 
been under consideration ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board report that the Guardians 
of the Tralee Union have largely availed 
themselves of the provisions of the 
Labourers’ Acts. The erection of 223 
labourers’ cottages in that Union has 
been sanctioned, of which 128 have been 
already built and 25 are now in pro- 
gress. 

Dr. TANNER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered the last part of 
my question. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think it has been 
answered. A very large amount of 
labourers’ cottages has been sanctioned 
already. As to the proposals that may 
be made for future accommodation I 
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Dr. TANNER: Will the Local 
Government Board sanction the erection 
of other houses in the district ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I have no doubt of 
it, if a proper case is made out in each 
instance. 


COMPENSATION TO THE BRIGHTON 
NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. LODER( Brighton): I begtoask the 

First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 


_is proposed to grant any compensation 


to the Brighton corps of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers for the sums ex- 
pended by the corps in fitting and main- 
taining its drillhall and headquarters ; 
and whether any instructions have been 
given to the Committee appointed by the 
Admiralty to inquire into this question, 
or to any Members of that Committee 
other than those which appear in the 
Admiralty Memorandum of 13th Novem- 
ber, 1891 2 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : Until 
the Admiralty have received the Report 
of this Committee it would be premature 
to state what claims for compensation 
can be entertained, but the Admiralty 
wish to act in a liberal spirit towards the 
corps. 


ALLEGED DEATH FROM NEGLECT AT 
WOOD GREEN. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the procecdings at an inquest held at 
Wood Green, on the body of Mrs. 
Wrangle, who died “on a bed of old 
sacking and rags,” and at which the jury 
returned a verdict of “ died from neglect, 
and want of proper attention and food, 
resulting in syncope” ; was the attention 
of the district relieving officer called to 
the case of this poor woman; and was 
she in receipt of any outdoor relief ; and, 
if not, what report has the relieving 
officer to make ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: [ have made inquiry 
about the case of Mrs. Wrangle, at Wood 
Green, and I am informed that on the 
day previous to the death of the poor 
woman, her husband applied at the house 
of the relieving officer for a medical 
order for his wife. He did not apply for 
food or necessaries, but merely stated 
that he could not afford a doctor. The 
relieving officer was himself ill in bed 
with influenza, and therefore could not 
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visit the house, but he at once gave an 
order for the attendance of the district 
medical officer. Neither the husband 
nor the wife had ever applied for relief 
before this occasion, and the relieving 
officer says that the husband has told 
him that there was plenty of food in the 
house, and that an hour before she died 
his wife took an egg. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN COUNTY 
DOWN. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the necessity of a 
post office at Barnmeen, near Rathfri- 
land, County Down; whether he is 
aware of the thickly-populated country 
around Barnmeen, and the very great 
inconvenience which the want of a local post 
office involves, and that it was shown at 
the last Parliamentary Revision Sessions 
held at Rathfriland the difficulty of 
proving service of notices of objection 
sent by post to persons living in Lurgan- 
cahone, Drumgreena, and the other ad- 
joining townlands ; and whether he will 
consider the advisability of establishing a 
sub-post office near Barnmeen Chapel for 
the convenience of the people of the dis- 
trict ¢ 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: A Memorial 
has been received for the extension of 
the official delivery to the places men- 
tioned in the question, and for a wall 
letter box at Barnmeen; but, as the 
Postal Service generally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rathfriland is already 
carried on at a loss to the Revenue, it is 
not practicable to increase the accommo- 
dation. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN IRELAND. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the old castle and 
abbey at Athenry, County Galway, has 
been granted the attention of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Office ;_ and, if 
so, whether any steps will be taken to 
preserve these interesting and _ historical 
ruins ¢ 

Sir JOHN GORST: I have made in- 
quiries with regard to this matter, and 
have been told that the abbey is not vested 
in the Board of Works, and the castle 
does not, therefore, fall within the scope 
of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act. The Board, therefore, has no 

Mr. Ritchie 
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power to move in the direction indicated 
in the hon. Member’s question. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether 
the attention of the former Secretary to 
the Treasury had been called to this 
matter, and whether we had not an 
assurance given us last year that the 
Board of Works would see to the preser- 
vation of historical ruins ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: If the promise 
was given before my term of office I have 
nothing to do with it. I am not aware of 
it, but I will make inquiry. 


SALARY AND EMOLUMENTS OF SIR 
EDMUND DU CANE, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S8.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he would state to the House what 
are the respective annual emoluments 
received by Sir Edmund Du Cane as a 
Prison Commissioner, as Surveyor 
General of Prisons, and as Chairman of 
Directors of Convict Prisons; and 
whether any payments or gratuities, 
in addition to such emoluments, have 
been made to Sir Edmund Du Cane out 
of public funds during the last ten years ; 
and, if so, how much ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Sir Edmund Du 
Cane receives £2,000 a year as Chairman 
of the Prison Commissioners, and as 
Chairman of Directors of Convict 
Prisous; he receives no salary as Sw- 
veyor General. In 1880 he received 
a gratuity of £1,000 in recognition 
of his services in bringing into opera- 
tion the Prisons Act of 1887, which 
transferred to the Government the 
administration of the local prisons ; 
and last year he again received a 
gratuity of £1,000 in consideration of 
his exceptional services in the designing, 
erection, and superintendence of prisor 
buildings on a large scale, whereby a 
very considerable saving of public ex- 
penditure was effected. 


DECREASE OF CRIME IN TIPPERARY, 

Mr.iP. J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the remarks 
of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in addressing the Grand Jury of the 
North Riding of the County of Tipperary 
at the opening of the recent Spring 
Assizes at Nenagh, where the learned 
Judge said— 
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“TI am glad to be able to inform you that 
there has been no crime of any importance in 
this Riding since last I had the pleasure of 
addressing you as Judge of the Winter 
Assizes ” ; 
if he will now consider whether it is 
possible to withdraw the 24 extra police 
now maintained at the cost of the rate- 
payers; and whether he can state what 
is the amount charged for this extra 
force ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am happy to say 
that it is the case that Mr. Justice 
Holmes felt himself able, in common with 
many of the other Judges at the opening 
of the present Spring Assizes in Ireland, 
to call attention to the peaceable con- 
dition of the country. No extra police 
force has been chargeable to the North 
Riding of the County Tipperary for 
upwards of a year. 


LADY SUB-COMMISSIONERS ON THE 
LABOUR COMMISSION, 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will give the name 
of the Irish lady appointed on the Sub- 
Committee of the Labour Commission ; 
whether she has had connection as an 
employer, or otherwise, with any branch 
manufactory at which women are em- 
ployed in Ireland; and, if so, what 
industry; and what are her general 
qualifications to represent Ireland ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I hear that the lady appointed 
on the Sub-Committee of the Labour 
Commission is Miss Mary Abraham. 
I understand she was not con- 
nected with any branch of manufac- 
ture, either as employer or otherwise, 
at which women are employed in Ire- 
land. In making the selection, exclusive 
knowledge of one industry would not be 
considered sufficient. What was wanted 
was general knowledge. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Have not some 
of them been chosen in consequence of 
their knowledge in some one branch of 


industry ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know. Evidently, an exclusive know- 


ledge of one industry would not be a 
qualification for what would require a 
general knowledge. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : But has this lady 
any knowledge of Ireland ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 1 presume 
that in the opinion of the Commissioners 
she has sufficient information. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 


TIPPERARY. 
Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 


General whether the post office in the 
town of Tipperary, occupied for the past 
16 years, has been given up, and the 
house of an evicted tenant, a widow lady 
named M‘Grath, has been taken as a 
post office from the hon. Member for 
South Hunts; and, if so, why, and on 
what terms 2 

*Smr JAMES FERGUSSON : The old 
post office, consisting of one small room, 
being quite insufficient, has been given 
up, and, pending the erection of a new 
Crown post office, a couple of rooms have 
been taken in an empty house, lately 
occupied by the constabulary. The terms 
are £50 a year for one or two years. I 
am informed that, as a matter of fact, 
the house was formerly occupied by the 
late Patrick M‘Grath. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: May I ask is the 
arrangement a purely temporary one ? 

*Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: Yes, 
Sir. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
the choosing of the new site, regard will 
be had to the fact that there is in reality 
a trade union dispute going on in the 
town of Tipperary between landlord and 
tenant ; and whether he thinks it would 
tend to the public peace to side with 
the landlord by taking a house from 
which a tenant has been evicted 2 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
will he establish a post office in the town 

of “ New Tipperary ” 2 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: It is a 
fact that a site has been taken in the 
main street on a lease for 99 years, 
on which a post office will be erected. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Do you mean 
from the hon. Member for South Hunts 2? 

*Sirr JAMES FERGUSSON: As a 
matter of fact, it was taken from the 
hon. Member for South Hunts, in the 
main street, on a lease for 99 years. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I beg to give 
notice that I shal! draw attention on the 
Estimates to this matter, which I regard 
as very gross partisanship. 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, with a view to 
obviate the inconvenience and save the 
expense now entailed upon students of 
anatomy in Belfast by the obligation to 
attend a summer term of three months 
in Dublin for dissection, he will use his 
influence to have such arrangements 
made that this term may be taken in 
Belfast ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The President of 
the Queen’s College reports that there is 
no obligation on the Belfast students of 
anatomy to attend dissection in Dublin. 
Full provision is made in Queen's 
College, Belfast, for their instruction in 
the subject. 


AN INVALIDED SOLDIER. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Florence Sullivan, late of the 5th Foot, 
who, after serving in the Crimean and 
Indian Mutiny campaigns, was invalided 
and discharged from the Service on 
account of losing one eye while on night 
duty at Cawnpore, and was granted six- 
pence a-day for twelve months ; whether 
he is aware that Sullivan has _ since 
become totally blind; and whether, in 
consideration of the circumstances of the 
case, a compassionate allowance will be 
granted to him ? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: 
Sullivan, who does not appear to have 
been in the Crimea, was discharged 
while serving in India on account of the 
vision of his left eye being impaired and 
that of his right eye defective, from an 
attack of ophthalmia. There is nothing 
in his records to show that he received 
any special injury while on duty at 
Cawnpore. Hisclaim to further pension 
has been refused by Chelsea Hospital, 
and the Secretary of State has no power 
to grant a pension without the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. I may add that his 
service was under six years and his 
character bad. There were 23 entries in 
the regimental defaulter book recorded 
against him,and he was twice tried by 
Court Martial. Nothing is known 


Florence 


in the War Office of his being totally 
blind. 
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FIRES IN HOTELS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg toask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the recent calamitous 
loss of life by fire in American hotels, 
any, and, if so what, provisions are in 
force in this country making it obligatory 
upon lessees and owners of hotels and 
other houses for the reception of guests, 
to secure, as far as possible, the safety of 
inmates in ease of fire; and whether such 
buildings are inspected and _ reported 
upon with a view to the prevention of 
loss of life by fire ? 

“Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of any enactment which imposes the 
obligation mentioned in the question, or 
which provides for the inspection of 
hotels with a view to secure prevention 
of loss of life from fires. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in many of the 
monster hotels in Manchester, Liverpool, 
London, and elsewhere, the pecple who 
are condemned to live on third and fourth 
floors have frequently expressed great 
alarm ? 

“Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of the fact. I do not think 
anybody is condemned to live on the 
third and fowrth floors. 

Dr. TANNER: In view of the terrible 
disasters which have occurred, will not 
the right hon. Gentleman look into the 
matter, and try to prevent them as far 
as possible? I shall call attention to it 
on the Estimates. 


THE TRALEE BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
AND LORD HEADLEY. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the report of the last 
meeting of the Tralee Board of Guardians 
has been brought under the notice of the 
Local Government Board, in which they 
complain that Lord Headley refused to 
pay the rates upon several farms, and 
that the Solicitor to the Board was 
unable to recover the rates from him ; 
and, if so, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take any steps in the 
matter ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board report that the matter is still 
under the consideration of the Guardians. 
They are not aware of the proceedings 
referred to. 
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GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can state what progress has 
been made in the negotiations with Mr. 
Henry Tate for the erection of a Gallery 
for British pictures 2 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether any, and, if 
so, what, steps have been taken to 
provide for the building on the land 
recently purchased for the purposes of 
“Science and the Arts” of a Science 
Museum, and for the extension of the 
Royal College of Science so urgently 
required for the training of science 
teachers ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As this is a matter 
which has excited a very large amount 
of interest, I may, I hope, be allowed 
to make a fuller statement than that 
contained within the limits of an ordinary 
answer. My hon. Friend will have seen 
by the Correspondence, which was 
published on Saturday, between Mr. 
Tate and myself, that the negotiations 
for the erection of a Gallery for British 
pictures have not arrived at a successful 
issue. I regret this extremely. The 
Government were most anxious to meet 
the generous offer of Mr. Tate, and not 
only to house his pictures, but to find a 
handsome site for the erection of the 
building for which he offered £80,000. 
Mr. Tate, I am sorry to see, condemns 
the East and West Galleries at South 
Kensington as ‘“tunnel-like edifices,” 
and will not think of them as a home for 
British Art. We have, on the other 
hand, such men as Lord Hardinge, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir James 
Linton, Sir Henry Layard, Lord 
Carlisle—gentlemen connected with 
the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Royal Academy and 
the Water Colour Institute—who not 
only gave their general impressions, but 
visited the building at the request of the 
Lord President of the Council and my- 
self, and signed a Memorial to the effect 
that— 

“Having visited the East and West 
Galleries at South Kensington in reference to 
their adaptability for the purpose of a National 
Gallery of British Art, we beg to state 
that in our opinion they are adequate in 
regard to space and well lighted.” 
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Lord Carlisle’s opinion was that— 
“In the essential matter of satisfactory 


lighting no Gallery with which I am 
acquainted is so well constructed.” 


We had, moreover, an official letter from 
the Trustees and Directors of the 
National Gallery, stating that— 

“ Having had before them a Memorandum 
drafted by Lord Carlisle respecting the forma- 
tion of aGallery of Modern British Art, and 
recommending the appropriation of the 
Eastern and Western Exhibition Galleries at 
South Kensington for that purpose, they desire 
to express their approval of the proposal 
generally, and their hope that it will meet the 
views of Mr. Henry Tate.” 


I mention this to show that the offers 
of the Government were at least genuine 
offers, that they met generally the views 
of some of the highest authorities on 
the housing of pictures. [I may 
add that one of the objections raised 
to the Galleries—namely, that their 
entrances were mean—is being remedied 
by it having been agreed by the Com- 
missioners of the 1851 Exhibition that 
they should have fagades in connection 
with the Imperial Institute, so that they 
should have a dignified entrance fitting 
for such valuable collections of pictures 
as, it was hoped, will be found, and in 
harmony with the Imperial Institute and 
with the connecting Gallery. The very 
idea of these Galleries emanated from 
men devoted to art. However, as Mr. 
Tate was not, and is not, satisfied, the 
Government, on learning that he would 
erect a Gallery himself at a cost of 
£80,000, sought to accommodate him 
with a site. Mr. Tate states that he did 
not select the disputed corner—namely, 
the corner bounded to the east by Exhibi- 
tion Road and to the north by the new 
Imperial Institute Road; but I have 
understood throughout that no site at 
South Kensington would satisfy him 
that did not face towards Exhibition 
Road. He himself wrote on the 20th 
February, 1891, that he would be glad if 
an offer could be made to him of the site 
at the corner of Exhibition and Imperial 
Institute Roads, and added— 

“ A frontage to Imperial Institute Road only 
would not do. Such a building must have a 
frontage to Exhibition Road.” 

There is land at the west side of the South 
Kensington plot which might have been 
available, and is available ; but I am afraid 
that it will no more meet Mr. Tates 
wishes than a frontage to the Imperial 
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Institute Road alone. Knowing, then, 
the decisive importance which Mr. Tate 
attaches to a frontage towards Exhibi- 
tion Road, when we found, for the reasons 
expressed in my letter to Mr. Tate, that 
we could not deal with the particular 
corner in question, we offered him 
another site, with frontage to Exhibition 
Road, further to the north. Mr. Tate, 
I am sorry to say, considers this site 
wholly inadequate, though it would,asTam 
assured, offer room for a building equal 
in size and availability to the National 
Portrait Gallery now in course of erec- 
tion. It would give room for many 
hundreds of pictures, and might so be 
connected to the Eastern Galleries as to 
afford opportunity for almost indefinite 
expansion. In conclusion, I may say 
that, though I can understand the dis- 
appointment of Mr. Tate with regard to 
the special corner in question, I venture 
to hope that the door is not finally closed 
on the establishment of a Gallery for 
British Art. The Government, at all 
events, will show in future, as we 
have endeavoured to do in the past, every 
possible desire to facilitate such a scheme. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire, it has 
been impossible to take any steps towards 
beginning the erection of a Science 
Museum or the extension of the Royal 
College of Science until the question 
connected with the British Art Gallery 
has been settled. I, myself, had visions 
of a scheme, independently of building on 
that controversial corner, which I had 
thought might have given ample satisfac- 
tion, both for the present and future, to 
the scientific world, but the matter will 
now have to be re-considered. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): [{ 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has used his influence 
with the Corporation of the City of 
London in order to induce them to sell 
at reasonable terms a site on the Em- 
bankment for a Gallery ? 

“Mr. GOSCHEN: We have done our 
best to see whether we can facilitate the 
acquisition of such a site by offering to 
contribute towards defraying the cost, 
so anxious were we not to lose the 
generous offer of Mr. Tate. It was, how- 
ever, impossible to come to terms with 
the Corporation. 

Mr. MORTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman try once more? I think he 
may succeed. 

Mr. Goschen 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is aware of the very cramped and 
unsatisfactory condition under which 
scientific teaching is carried on at South 
Kensington? Isthe right hon. Gentle- 
man aware of the conditions by personal 
observation ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have examined 
the site several times. I admit that the 
scientific work at South Kensington is at 
present cramped, and I will endeavour, in 
conjunction with my right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works, to 
find some temporary building to meet 
the difficulty before the final scheme is 
adopted. 


THE TITHE COMMISSIONERS’ 
REPORT. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I wish to ask whether the 
Report of the Tithe Commissioners ap- 
pointed last year will be laid before the 
House ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS : I am afraid that 
without notice I cannot give a very pre- 
cise answer ; but my recollection is that 
the Report has been submitted to Her 
Majesty, and will shortly be in the hands 
of Members. 


THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
wish to ask what facilities will be given 
for discussing the Charter of the Gresham 
University ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that I 
hope it will not be necessary to cut short 
the ordinary Business in order to carry 
on that discussion. From what the 
Vice President of tie Council tells me, I 
believe we can goa great way to meet the 
views of hon. Members in regard to the 
propriety of remitting the Draft Charter 
for re-consideration. I think we shall be 
able to make a statement on the subject 
on Thursday. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS, 
Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
e): It would be convenient if the 
First Lerd of the Treasury would state 
the course of Public Business to-morrow 
and Thursday. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the event 
of the first Vote of the Army Estimates 
being finished to-day or to-morrow we 
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propose to take the Indian Councils Bill 
first on Thursday. If, however, the 
Vote is not finished we would keep to it. 
On Friday we shall probably go on with 
such Supplementary Votes as have not 
been completed, and hope to succeed in 
introducing two Bills that have been 
hung up. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether it 
would not be more convenient if 
Ministers were present when questions 
began ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must say in 
reply to the hon. Member that I think 
it extremely inconvenient that either 
Ministers or Members should be absent 
when questions are put. I confess that, 
from such observations as 1 have been 
able to make, the second inconvenience 
is more frequent than the first. Ministers, 
however, will endeavour to meet the 
wishes of the House. 


Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask whether 
it is to be understood that the Debate on 
the introduction of the Irish Education 
Bill is not to be resumed until Friday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Unless the 
discussion on the first Army Vote is 
finished to-night, that is so. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will you make it the 
first Order ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will make 
it the first Order if you so desire it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it is true, as the 
rumour is in circulation this afternoon, 
that in view of the London County 
Councils’ election Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have resolved to dissolve Parlia- 
ment 2 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In reference to 
the question of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, I am reminded by my right hon, 
Friend near me that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will not be back to-morrow. 
It will, therefore, in any circumstances 
be impossible to take the Bill referred to 
by the hon. Member to-morrow. I will 
put it down ou Friday as the first 
Order. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my question. 
No reply was given. | 
[NEW SERIES. | 


OL. II. 
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PROSECUTIONS AT EASTBOURNE, 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary when the 
Returns which were ordered on the 18th 
February with regard to the prosecutions 
at Eastbourne will be printed and circu- 
lated ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The materials are 
now with the printers, and the Return 
will be ready in a few days. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Charles Harvey Combe, esquire, for 
Surrey County (North Western or 
Chertsey Division); Harrington Evans 
Broad, esquire, for Derby County 
(Southern Division.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

THE DEFENCES OF ESQUIMALT. 

RESOLUTION, 

*(4.40.) Sm STAFFORD NORTH- 
COTE (Exeter): I beg to move— 

“ That this House urges upon Her Majesty's 
Government the necessity that exists hee 
taking immediate steps to secure the comple- 
tion of the works required for the protection 
of the Harbour of Esquimalt.” 

In moving this Resolution I venture to 
remind the House that this is no new 
question. A very important Debate was 
raised on this very subject in the House 
of Lords on the Motion of Lord Sudeley 
some years ago; and the fact that that 
important Debate took place, and the 
fact that no result has come from that 
Debate, must be my excuse for troubling 
the House for a few moments while I 
endeavour to urge the importance of this 
question on Her Majesty's Government. 
I do not propose to go on this occasion 


into the question then discussed 
at some length as to whether 


the fortifications of British Columbia 
should be at Burrard’s Inlet or at 
the harbour of Esquimalt. I am quite 
satisfied to leave the responsibility for 
the decision of this question to the 
Colonial Defence Committee. But there 
are afew matters upon which J should like 
H 
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to press for further information or for the 
announcement of some decision. These 
are matters which have passed from the 
region of argument into that of 
admitted fact. It is an admitted fact 
that the Harbour of Esquimalt is to be 
defended. It is, unfortunately, equally 
incontrovertible that although communi- 
cations have been taking place on the 
subject between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada for the last eight 
years, no step has yet been taken 
towards the commencement of the 
fortifications of this harbour. In the 
next place, it is also a fact that we have 
there the only coaling station on the 
North Pacific; and it is also a fact that the 
Russian Government possess in the 
harbour of Vladivostock a most formidable 
arsenal; war vessels may safely lie at 
anchor there, and it supplies a fortified 
position in which they can concentrate 
as many troops as they require. it is a 
matter of pressing importance to us if 
we are to have the control of the North 
Pacific Ocean. That has been substantially 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment within the last few years by 
a contract entered into for the provi- 
sion of a line of steamers between 
Vancouver and China and Japan, that 
line of subsidised steamers being capable, 
in case of need, of being used as armed 
ernisers for the protection of our 
commerce. It is not necessary for me to 
remind the House that if a subsidised 
line of steamers has been created and sub- 
sidised, that that lineshould havea harbour 
to which they could be sent when they 
needed a supply of coal or repairs. The 
same remarks will apply with regard to 
Her Majesty’s regular armed vessels of 
war. It is sometimes said that we might 
safely rely upon the regular armed vessels 
of war in the Pacific; but it should be 
considered that in the event of being 
engaged in hostilities with other Powers, 
these vessels would also be required for 
the protection of our own commerce, or 
to carry out offensive operations against 
the enemy. I would further add that, by 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, an alternative route to the East 
has been provided. It may be of the 


greatest importance to this country, in 

the event of the Suez Canal, for one reason 

or another, becoming unavailable for 

the transport of troops or supplies; and 

it is needless'for me to say that, should 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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an enemy obtain possession of the 
western terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Road, its value to us would be 
absolutely gone. This only tends, I 
think, to fortify my argument that we 
should have at least one safe harbour on 
the British Columbia Coast. While it is 
unfortunately the case that no com- 
mencement has yet been made with 
regard to the fortifications necessary for 
the harbour of Esquimalt, I do not 
charge upon Her Majesty's Government 
that they have totally neglected the im- 
portant interests connected with this 
harbow. On the contrary ; I believe 
that many of the most important ques- 
tions existing between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada have been definitely 
settled. The armament has been decided 
upon, and provision made for submarine 
mining stores. I regret not to see in this 
vear’s Estimates any provision set down 
for carrying out the works in connection 
with this harbour; and I cannot but 
entertain some apprehension that the 
guns which have been already designated 
for the defence of Esquima't, and which 
were described so fully by Lord Harris 
some years ago in another place, must 
have been devoted to the equipment of 
other ports. Of course I speak with no 
full knowledge on this subject, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War will correct me if I am wrong; but 
I am under the impression that the 
Government of Canada have agreed, as 
a matter of fact, to provide sites for the 
necessary barracks to be built at Esqui- 
malt; that they have undertaken to bear 
considerably the larger part of the initial 
cost of the construction of the fortifica- 
tions; that they are prepared to maintain 
these fortifications, when erected, in 
a state of efficiency; and that they 
are also prepared to supply the larger 
part of the garrison which is esti- 
mated to be required for the defence of 
| this harbour, and prepared to augment 
| this garvison as soon as the development 
'of the population of British Columbia 
warrants them in so doing. If I am 
correct in these facts, the dispute 
between Great Britain and Canada 
appears to be narrowed down to this: 
is this country prepared, or is it not 
prepared, to find a very small portion, 
temporarily, at all events, of the gar- 
rison required for the defence of the 
harbour. Above all, it would only be 
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necessary for thiscountry tosupply a part 
—a very small part—of the artillery and 
engineers. Undoubtedly, Her Majesty’s 
Government would have to provide bar- 
rack accommodation for that force; but 
I am under the impression that the 
force would not be more than a 
few scores of men, and to pay for 
that accommodation could not be a 
very serious or costly affair. And 
Her Majesty Government are also 
expected to bear some portion of the 
initial cost of making the fortifica- 
tions. Now,I do not wish to say that I 
am hoiding a special brief for Canada. | 
regret very much that the Dominion 
Government has not been able to comply 
entirely with the requisitions or exigencies 
of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the undertaking to complete 
the cost of these fortifications; but | 
think there is something to be said why 
this House—why Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment—should deal in a broad and gene- 
rous spirit with the Government of 
Canada with regard to this question. I 
would remind the House that by the 
terms of the Confederation Act of 1867 
the Government of Canada undertook to 
apply 1,000,000 dollars annually in 
placing the defences of Canada in a 
suitable and proper position ; and I be- 
lieve, as a matter of fact, that it is 
undoubtedly the case that there has not 
been one single year since 1867 in which 
the Canadian Government have not far 
more than fulfilled this part of the con- 
tract, and have been applying a larger 
sum annually than they were bound to 
apply in providing for the defence of 
Canada, and also by the construction of 
the Inter-Colonial Railway. In con- 
sequence of the greatly increased facilities 
afforded by the aid they have given to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the people 
of Canada have done a work which has 
been of the very greatest value to Her 
Majesty’s Government in this country-— 
in making this alternative route which I 
have just referred to, and which has done 
so much to strengthen the general defen- 
sive position of the Empire. Under these 
circumstances I would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has already shown so 
much interest in this question of the 
defence of our Colonies, to bring his 
interest to bear with his colleagues to 
induce them, if need be—and notably 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—to 
make thevery small financial concession to 
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Canada which may be necessary to insure 
the early commencement of this work. 
When we consider that it cannot be 
more than a question of a few thousand 
pounds to build a barrack for the small 
force, and for the erection of forti- 
fications — when we consider the 
terrible dangers our commerce is ex- 
posed to by leaving Esquimalt Harbour 
in its present undefended position, 1 
do feel that this is not an ordinary ques- 
tion, and not a question for haggling 
with the Colonial Legislature over a 
matter involving such asmall pecuniary 
sacrifice, when at the same time it so 
largely affects the safety and dignity of the 
Empire. Her Majesty’s advisers cannot 
but feel that, in the case of war, the 
existence of these fortifications must be of 
the utmost value; and as we are now 
happily at peace with our neighbours, 
this is the best time to set about the 
work. For this reason I venture to move 
the Resolution which stands in my name, 
and to press the question most earnestly 
on Her Majesty’s Government. 


Amendment propose, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House urges upon Her Majesty's Cio- 
ver t the ity that exists for taking 
immediate steps to secure the completion of 
the works required for the protection of the 
Harbour of Esquimalt,”--(Sir Stafford North- 
cote,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(4.52.) ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): | can only say, speaking for 
the Service to which I have the honour to 
belong, that we are all grateful to the 
hon. Member for Exeter for having 
drawn attention to this important 
question. We have all been living, 
apparently, in a fool’s paradise. We 
supposed that the promises which were 
made four years ago with regard to 
these defences had been undertaken and 
carried out. We now learn that every- 
thing is practically where it was. I hold 
it is an Imperial question, but I do not 
think that the whole expenses should be 
thrown upon the Imperial Parliament. 
I think this harbour is essentially a naval 
basis, and I hold with my colleague 
officers that this Naval Station should be 
garrisoned by Naval Marines and Naval 
a. Lest theSecretary of State for 
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War should have any hesitation about 
the proportion to be paid by the Imperial 
Government, I wish to point out that 
the expensesof the Indian Station is paid 
partly by the Indian Government, and 
partly by this country. This country 
pays the greater share of that expense, 
and India pays a portion, but I do 
not know what portion. I hope the 
Secretary of State will give this matter 
very close and serious attention. 

(4.55.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &e.): I do not think that any- 
body will dispute the importance of the 
Harbourof Esquimalt to this country for 
the purpose of fortifications and also as a 
Naval Station. The Pacific Railway may 
be of importance to us in time of war, 
but I do not think that it enters into the 
present question very much. The works 
at Esquimalt should no doubt be com- 
pleted, but I think in this case we 
may fairly expect that Canada should 
do something more than she has 
done as yet. A certain Return has 
been lately circulated in the House 
showing the sea-borne commerce of 
Canada and the amount which she con- 
tributes. She does not contribute to- 
wards the up-keep of the Imperial Navy 
at all. India, however, does contribute 
towards the cost of the Imperial Navy. 
So that there is ne parallel between the 
two countries in this matter. I do not 
think Canada has shown any great readi- 
ness to bear her fair share of Imperial 
burdens at present, and until some 
greater readiness is shown by Canada I 
think there will be some hesitation in 
urging the Government te spend further 
sums of money for the defence of 
Esquimalt. If the line to China and 
Japan has been subsidised—and I think 
it has been properly subsidised——that is 
an additional reason why Canada should 
make some special effort to bear her fair 
share of the Imperial burden. 

*(4.57.) Mr. STAVELEY HILL 
(Staffordshire, Kingswinford): I give 
my full support to the Motion brought 
forward by the hen. Member for 
Exeter, and I only rise for the purpose 
of asking the Secretary of State for 
War if he is aware that in the Session 
of 1888 a Commission was appointed by 
the Senate of the United States for the 
purpose of inquiring into certain 





matters connected with certain acts done 
Admiral Field 
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by England and her North American 
Dependencies, and fI wish to know if 
the two volumes of evidence taken before 
that Commission has been brought before 
him? They contain a whole scheme of 
attack by the United States upon British 
Columbia, “ if they ” (that is, the British 
Government) “will not sell us British 
Columbia.” I think that whole scheme 
is well worthy of the attention of those 
to whom the defence of the Harbour 
of Esquimalt has been entrusted. 
*(4.59.) GeneraL Sin W.CROSSMAN 
(Portsmouth): I heartily agree to a great 
extent with what has been said by the 
hon. Member for Exeter. I think, how- 
ever, that there is great difficulty in the 
way of devising proper fortifications for 
Esquimalt, and I think the Government 
ought to consider whether it is worth 
while fortifying the harbour, or whether 
the works should be transferred to a 
more suitable point. 

*(5.0.) Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR(Mr. E.Stannopr, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I recognise the importance 
of the observation of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, and I may 
say, in reply, that I am not at all pre- 
pared to go back from the clear policy 
of the War Office in the matter 
of the defences of Esquimalt. My 
hon, Friend behind me (Sir Stafford 
Northeote) has pointed out with great 
foree the importance of Esquimalt. He 
also explained that Esquimalt has 
grown in importance in consequence of 
the opening of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the further development of 
traffic that has taken place in that direc- 
tion. There is no doubt, not only from 
an Imperial point of view, but also 
from a colonial point of view, that the 
importance of Esquimalt has _ enor- 
mously increased during the last few 
years, and if there were reasons eight or 
nine years ago for defending it, those 
reasons have enormously increased since 
that time. My hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Staveley Hill) has called my atten- 
tion toa discussion on the subject that has 
taken place in the United States. I am 
sorry tosay that the report has not been 
brought to my notice. I shall be very 
glad to look into it. But, Sir, that does 
not alter my general conclusion that 
Esquimalt ought to be defended, nor 
can I help expressing my great regret 
that the defences of Esquimalt have 
not yet been completed. I feel it 
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all the more because the general de- 
fences of our coaling stations have 
almost reached, in all parts of the world, 
a successful conclusion. This is one of 
the stations, to my intense regret, that 
remains unfortified ; and I cordially 
desire, whatever the reasons may be 
that have occurred to prevent the com- 
pletion of the defences, that these may 
be removed, and that we may be enabled 
to see, in a short time, Esquimalt in a 
properly defended state. I do not agree 
with my hon. Friend in the general 
statement that he gave as to the cause 
of this delay. There has no doubt been 
a great deal of correspondence between 
the Imperial Government and the 
Government of the Dominion, a corre- 
spondence extending over a great many 
years and embracing a good many points 
of difference. But everybody who looks 
at that correspondence will see that there 
were two essential principles that must, 
that ought, to govern the manner in 
which this place is to be defended, 
Generally speaking, what we have put 
before the Dominion is this: that we 
ought to provide the guns and even 
something more — namely, submarine 
mining stores, skilled superintendence, 
and the plant ; but that Canada should 
provide the sites and construct the 
fortifications on which the guns are to 
be erected, and likewise maintain these 


fortifications. 1 do not think anybody 
will say we are dealing hardly 
with Canada in the matter. In 


Australia—in Victoria and New South 
Wales—they are there undertaking 
the whole cost of their defence, and the 
Imperial Government have to pay nothing 
at all. They have gone further—they 
have even contributed something towards 
the support of a squadron intended for 
the local defence of Australia. In 
the case of the Cape, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, and Mauritius—in 
these cases we have laid down this general 
principle: that the colony ought to pro- 
vide the sites and build the works, but 
that we in this country will gladly supply 
all the necessary armaments. Therefore, 
I do not think we are dealing unfairly 
with Canada. We have undertaken to 


provide the guns, and they are in this 
country ready to be sent out at any time. 
But the works on which they are to be 
mounted have not yet been commenced 
by the Government of the Dominion. 
There are some subsidiary questions, 
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apart from that, which have also arisen, 
but I am sure we have tried to deal with 
those also in a thoroughly iiberal spirit. 
The main garrison must, of course, be 
provided by the Government of Canada. 
Halifax is one fortified place where the 
ImperialGovernment have provided every- 
thing— structure, fortifications, arma- 
ments, and a garrison. In the case of 
Esquimalt we think it only reasonable 
that Canada should provide a garrison, 
und that we should train it to enable it 
to fill that place it ought to fill. The 
Admiralty have undertaken the responsi- 
bility with regard to this. They have 
sent a certain number of Marines to 
undergo training in submarine mining, 
and any day these men are ready to go 
out to Esquimalt to instruct the people 
of Canada as to the proper means of 
laying and using submarine defences. 
Therefore, I think the Government 
of this country has_ shown _its 
willingness to come to an arrangement 
and to spend its money in order 
to secure that this place should be 
fortified, and I do _ not’ think 
it can be justly charged against us that 
we have not done our best. I do not for 
a moment desire to raise any question of 
recrimination between the imperial and 
the Dominion Governments. We have 
recently sent telegrams urging that these 
defence works should be undertaken and 
carried out ; but I am quite sure, as things 
stand at present, that Canada has also 
determined that these works should be 
carried out. The new Minister of 
Militia and Defence is, I believe, keenly 
imbued with the desire that they should 
be carried out ; and I am persuaded that, 
with his assistance, no obstacle should 
stand in the way. On the part of the 
Imperial Government, I must say that 
we will spare no effort to co-operate with 
him for the purpose of removing any 
difficulty or explaining any questions 
that remain unsolved between the 
Colonial and the Imperial Governments. 
And I feel sure that both Governments 
will desire to remove the reproach that 
has rested on them jointly, and allow the 
defences of Esquimalt to be completed as 
soon as possible. I cannot accept the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend behind me, 
though I desire that its spirit should be 
carried out, and that Esquimalt should 
become a thoroughly and an efficiently 
defended part of the Empire. 
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(5.10.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): In my opinion, the tone 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
adopted is not a justifiable tone. I do 
not know what communications the 
right hon. Gentleman might have had 
with the present Government, or 
Ministers in the Government of Canada 
responsible for these matters, but I can 
assure him, having within the last six 
months spent some time in Canada, that 
there is a very strong feeling amongst 
all sections of the Canadian people 
that expenses of this kind should be 
almost, if not entirely, borne by the Im- 
perial Government. What is the object 
of these fortifications? It is to provide 
against contingencies arising out of war ; 
and if war should take place, it would be 
in the interest of this country, and in 
the interests of the Government of this 
country, and not in the interest of 
Canada, that Canada should be fortified. 
It is altogether a question affecting this 
country and this Government. I do not 
think the Canadian Government have 
very much to do with the matter at all; 
and in view of tie very strong feeling 
that exists in many parts of Canada in 
favour of annexation with the United 
States, it is a stupid and an unwise thing 
for the Government of this country to 
haggle about the spending of « few paltry 
pounds and to leave a place unfortified 
which it is advisable should be fortified, 
simply because there are some difficulties 
with regard to these few pounds which 
the Government have not considered it 
advisable to spend. I do not think the 
Secretary of State for War gives any 
adequate reason why Canada has not 
undertaken what he considers to be its 
share in this undertaking. He told usa 
very remarkable thing, that the guns 
are all ready and that the men are all 
ready, and yet not the smallest step 


has been taken by the Canadian 
Government towards the fulfilment 
of its part of the arrangements. 


Why did the Canadian Government not 
commence these works if they had any 
intention of commencing them? The 
reason was this: that the Canadian people 
are altogether opposed to being bargained 
with by the Imperial Government in the 
matter of an expense which ought to 
fall on the Mother Country. The opinion 
in every part of the country I visited 
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was, with regard to these Imperial forti- 
fications, that so far from the Canadian 
people being interested, the cheapest and 
the best thing for the Canadian people 
would be to cut their connection with 
this country altogether. Whether that is 
a right or a wrong feeling I do not in- 
quire, but it is a very widespread feeling, 
and you will increase that feeling if you 
say you will not fortify an important 
station like this simply because Canada 
will not spend some money. If war 
arises it will not be a war caused by 
Canada, and I defy you to show me any 
considerable opinion in Canada that the 
fortification of this place is a thing 
necessary for Canada or the Canadian 
people. The people of Canada are in 
two minds as to whether their connec- 
tion with this country is an advantage 
to them or not, and whether their con- 
nection is not more likely, in view of a 
European War, to get them into a trouble 
that they would otherwise avoid. I 
should like to hear some intelligible 
reason why the Canadian Government 
have absolutely not turned a single bit 
of soil or laid a single stone to carry out 
this work, which is declared to be of the 
greatest importance. Why are the 
Canadian Government not moving? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War says he hopes the newly 
appointed Minister of Militia and De- 
fence will do something. Can he give 
us any official information on that point ? 
Everything is at a standstill. The guns 
are rusting, the instructors are employed 
where they are not wanted, and all be- 
cause this Government will not spend a 
few pounds. It is a situation that is 
thoroughly discreditable to the Govern- 
ment and to the War Office. It might, 
and it ought to, have been avoided. The 
Government ought first to have ascer- 
tained what Canada would do. If they 
found that Canada would do nothing, 
then they should have spent the money 


themselves. It is a mistake to imagine 
that because in Victoria and New South 


Wales the Government have spent money 
that people will do it everywhere else. 
We ought to get clear and explicit state- 
ments from the Government on these 
points: first, whether the Government 
have any information leading them to 
believe that the Canadian Government 
intend to commence these works; and, 
secondly, whether, supposing that they 
have no information on that point or in 
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the event of a refusal, are the Govern- 
ment going to construct these works 
themselves ? 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
desire to thank the Secretary of State 
for War for the very fair and generous 
statement he has laid before the House. 
I entirely dissent from the views of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fer- 
managh, that there is any desire on the 
part of the Canadians to sever them- 
selves from the Imperial connection. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The hon. 
Gentleman would not I am sure wish 
to misrepresent me. What I said was 
that there is a strong feeling manifested 
at elections and elsewhere in favour of 
annexation with the United States. If 
you want to strengthen that feeling tell 
them the Imperial Government will not 
spend a few pounds. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON: The hon. 
Gentleman says it has been a test 
question at elections, but I know, and I 
have travelled a great deal in Canada, 
that both parties repudiate the idea of 
annexation. Mr. Mercier, then Prime 
Minister of Quebec, who went to Paris to 
negotiate a loan, and who said he looked 
forward to the time when Canada would 
be independent, was recently disgraced in 
the Law Courts and his party routed all 
along the line. From Montreal to 
British Columbia | addressed meetings last 
year, and I can say of the people there 
that they are enthusiastic supporters of 
the British connection. They say, in 
the words of the late Sir John Mac- 
donald, “ Britons we were born, and 
Britons we will die.” Esquimalt is in 
Vancouver, and the inhabitants of that 
Island are very warmly attached to the 
connection with the British Empire. 
Their allegiance will not be weakened by 
the statement of the Secretary of State 
for War to-day. He has offered to do 
as much as any British Minister has 
ever offered to do in the circumstances, 
and the majority of the people of Canada 
will uphold him, and will repudiate the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Fermanagh. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN ( Denbigh- 
shire, E.): I think the answer of the 
Secretary of State for War was eminently 
fair and eminently satisfactory. In 
matters of this kind we must lay down 
some principle, and the principle pro- 
mulgated by the right hon. Gentleman is 
exactly similar to that which obtained 
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when I was at the Colonial Ottice. That 
principle was that the Colony should find 
the site, and that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should provide the guns. In this 
case the Imperial Government .have 
offered to go further. I do not desire to 
contrast the conduct of the Canadian 
Government with that of the Australian 
Governments—though the conduct of the 
Canadian Government does not compare 
favourably—but I wish to express my 
regret that an arrangement has not been 
arrived at on the lines laid down by the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I think 
the entire cost of defending Esquimalt 
should be charged against Canada, than 
which, in the Imperial connection, there 
is no colony more expensive to maintain. 
In the North Atlantic and on the West 
Coast we are obliged to maintain a 
squadron of ships for the purpose of. 
defending Canada. 

*(5.30.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Mo- 
naghan, N.): The view I take of this 
subject is that the Government, for 
their own reasons, desire to have coaling 
stations for the general good of the 
Empire. The Canadians have a right to 
expect that if the Government use their 
soil, or a portion of it, for those stations, 
that you ought to be prepared to bear the 
whole expense. I think it is very unwise 
to pursue a cheeseparing policy in con- 
troversies of this kind. This country 
has already lost enough by a cheese- 
paring policy. But the. Government 
appear about to insist upon having their 
full pound of flesh out of the Canadians 
until they put themselves out of North 
Canada. The hon. Member for Belfast 
must know there are people in Canada 
besides those he has spoken of—the 
Orangemen—who declare that as Britons 
they live and as Britons they will die. The 
Records of this House supply plepty of 
evidence of that fact, even before the 
American War of Independence. They 
were rising then to a high state of 
things—they were ready to die for 
Britain, and they went forward 
and died like Britons, but not for 
Britain, but for American indepen- 
dence. It is not a wise policy to deal 
with the people of Canada in the 
way proposed—with those of them who 
are not at all so loyal to this country as 
may be supposed—and I do not see they 
have any reason to be so, because they 
are perfectly able to govern themselves. 
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I think they might be left for them- 
selves to decide whether they will remain 
under the Crown. You want those 
coaling stations for your Fleet in cases of 
emergency, and surely they are worth 
paying for there as well as anywhere 
else. There are many other places 
where you would be glad to establish 
coaling stations, and where you are 
willing to go more than four-fifths of the 
way in the matter of expense. In this 
case I think the Government ought to be 
prepared to go the whole way. The hon. 
Member for Belfast hopes there may be 
a new Government in Canada, and that 
they will do certain things. But the 
hon. Member forgets that a new Govern- 
ment will have come into power in 
England at the same time—that they will 
be responsible to us and not the Govern- 
ment of Canada. And the present Go- 
vernment ought to be prepared to 
do this as becomes the British Govern- 
ment. 

*(5.40.) Tue FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY, WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Although 
some delay has occurred in carrying out 
this matter, we have a firm belief that 
the Canadian Government coincide with 
Her Majesty’s Government in the de- 
termination that these fortifications 
should be proceeded with. I think the 
hon. Member for North Fermanagh will 
admit, in reference to the suggestion he 
has made, that if we should state to the 
House definitely the course which the 
Government would adopt in the event of 
the Canadian Government refusing to 
bear their share of the cost, and were to 
tell the House that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would at once go on with the work, 
we should hardly strengthen the hands 
of a Canadian Minister in proposing to 
the Dominion Parliament to furnish the 
necessary funds. I am, therefore, not in 
a position to make a statement such as 
has been asked for. One other point re- 
quires attention. It is assumed that a 
few thousand pounds alone are needed to 
complete the defences, but there is a 
considerable sum involved in this matter. 
The amount Her Majesty’s Government 
will have expended when the stores are 
sent out will be something like £50,000, 
and the amount that will fall on the 
Dominion Government to be expended 
on the works will be about £30,000. 
Therefore there is considerable pecuniary 
responsibility upon us already—more 

Mr. P. O'Brien 
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than which we should be averse to under- 
take. We have no reason to suppose 
that there will be further difficulty, but 
every reason to hope that the matter will 
be shortly in process of settlement, and 
that the defences at our coaling stations 
will then be completed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question agaiu proposed. 


THE ConpITIOoN AND Cost OF THE 
ARMY. 


(5.40.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston), 
in calling attention to the Army Esti- 
mates and the efficiency of the Army 
in relation to its cost, said: I ex- 
press no opinion as to whether our 
total force is adequate or inadequate, 
because noordinary Member of the House 
has any information whatever on the sub- 
ject. But a question which this House 
will have a right to have answered 
when these Estimates are presented is, 
how is this Estimate arrivedat? This in- 
formation is, perhaps, more than ever 
necessary just now, but I do not blame 
the Secretary of State for War for his 
action in this matter, because I know heis 
under the advice of the Military Authori- 
ties in this matter. But we are 
approaching consideration of these Votes 
even at shorter notice and with less infor- 
mation than we ever did before. The Esti- 
mates have been out a very short time. 
I, for one, have not seen even the Report 
of the Inspector General of Recruiting, 
and the very important evidence taken 
before the Wantage Committee has not 
been submitted to the House. But 
there are two subjects on which we never 
get any informaticn when these Votes 
are submitted, and which are very im- 
portant. Lord Charles Beresford, who, 
I suppose, knows as much about the 
Navy as any man in the country, has 
lately said, addressing a letter to what 
might have been a future constituency of 
his, that he will return te the House 
with the most important questions, and 
that the first he will raise will be on the 
consideration of these Estimates, and 
whether, in the Government Estimates 
for the Armyand Navy, due consideration 
is given to.the requirements of each 
Service for the sister Service in framing 
the Estimates for the other Service. 
But I will confine myself wholly to the 
Army. What evidence have we ever 
had submitted to us that the total cost 
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which we have to vote is adequate to 
the real responsibility of the country ¢ 
There lately appeared an article in the 
Fortnightly Review of a very friendly 
nature under the signature “ B,” which 
might have come from an official source. 
That article says— 
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“One of the most important matters is 
whether, when these Votes are submitted, they 
have been framed with a due regard to the 
responsibilities which this country has to 
face.” 

We have undoubtedly only this fact be- 
fore us: these Votes are submitted to us 
on the word of politicians, whatever 
Party may be power, and we put im- 
plicit confidence in their word. But I 
think, at the same time, we ought to 
have the evidence of experts, and we 
ought to be quite sure that they are ex- 
perts who are able to form an opinion 
as to the real responsibility of the 
country, andthat the Estimates which are 
placed before us are adequate to our 
responsibilities ; also that those Esti- 
mates have been framed in accordance 
with the permanent interest of the 
country, and not merely for the passing 
purposes of a Party. There are three 
points on which I do not think anyone 
will differ. Lord Wolseley says that if 
the Army must be small it must be also 
the most perfect fighting machine in the 
world. If it is to be made so, prepara- 
tion must be made in time of peace, 
and we have now had a long in- 
terval of peace: but I am afraid that 
by neither one Party nor the other has 
that peace been made sutlicient use of to 
turn the Army into a perfect fighting 
machine. Nearly everybody will agree 
with me in saying that for what we 
spend upon the Army we ought to get a 
perfect fighting machine. This is not 
merely the opinion of civilians 
alone. Civilians sometimes get warned 
off any discussion of military ques- 
tions by officers of a certain type. 
But is not this a subject which 
concerns the taxpayers of this country, 
and on which they are capable 
of forming an opinion? Is organisa- 
tion not a thing with which civilians can 
deal as well as any military officer ? Some- 
times those officers speak as if the 
restoration of numbers, the rights of 
purchase officers, and the Divine right of 
officers of the Guards to live out of 
barracks, were the only things to keep 
the British lion on his legs. But that is 
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not the opinion of most civilians, and it 
is not the opinion of Lord Wolseley. 
Lord Wolseley says : 

“The country pays for an inferior article 
a price which should be ample to give it a 
most effective fighting machine.” 

I am sure he adopted a wise policy 
when he denounced the War Office 
for not taking the country into its 
confidence and not telling the whole 
truth. If you do not tell the truth 
the people of this country will become 
more and more suspicious when they 
know the facts as to the scandals that 
occur every year. In those circumstances 
it becomes much more dangerous for the 
War Office to keep back from the English 
people the truth of the case. The only 
remedy, as a rule, is more money. 
I believe if the English people 
were taken into the confidence of 
the War Office—if they were told that 
money was absolutely necessary, and 
were convinced that the money was 
well spent—I believe the War Office 
would get any amount of money at 
once. But Lord Wolseley says that 
we are spending too much upon 
the Army as itis. What is the price 
we have to pay? We spend over 
£50,000,000 a year, of which the smaller 


half goes to the Navy and the much 


larger half to an inefficient Army. On 
that Army we spend more than Ger- 
many, more than France, and almost 
half as much again as Russia. The 
article in the Fortnightly Review, to 
which I have referred, states that in 
the years between 188] and 1888 France 
spent annually £28,000,000 upon her 
Army, Germany £28,250,000,and Russia 
£33,000,000 ; but there has been a mis- 
alculation with reference to the rouble. 
[ shall say little about Russia, because 
we have no means of making any accu- 
rate calculation as to what her expendi- 
ture is. I will confine myself almost 
entirely to Germany and France. In 
1891 the expenditure of France 
was £28,500,900, and of Germany 
£20,250,000. SirCharles Dilke has calcu- 
lated that these figures are too low, and 
that, in fact, the ordinary average cost 
of the Armies of Germany and France 
is something like £31,000,000. But 
then, with reference to the Army of 
Great Britain in India, the Estimates 
amount to £17,750.000, of which India 
ays £14,250,000. Then we have 
£1,500,000 for barracks, giving a 
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total of £33,500,000, or two and 
a-half millions more than either 
Germany or France. There is this re- 
markable fact—that provided Germany 
spends 31 millions a year now and we 
spend 334 millions, Germany during the 
last ten years has actually gone up 53 
per cent., whereas our expenditure has 
been pretty much the same for the last 
twenty years. And when we know the 
Army that Germany could put into the 
fiell only ten years ago, with its expen- 
(diture 53 per cent. below what it 1s at 
the present moment, and when we com- 
parethat Army with ours, we can see that 
we should have an efficient Army. I am 
not now speaking of the Indian Army, 
but before passing from this subject I 
should say that from all we can hear the 
74,000 British troops we have in India 
and the body of native troops are about 
the finest set of men in arms that any 
country can show. We have shown on 
the Estimates a sum of £20,645,000, and 
it must be remembered that there is in 
addition a loan of one and a haif millions, 
as well as the enormous work of defence 
wiich isdone by our Navy, to an extent, 
perhaps, that the Navy of no other 
country in the world does for its defence. 
Of course, that is only the gross sum, 
but anybody looking at the Army Esti- 
mates would suppose that, after the Ap- 
propriationsin Aid have been allowed for, 
all we spend on the Army at home is 174 
millions. But that is not the case, 
Looking at the Vote we find a sum of 
£87,000 contributed by Egypt put down 
as an Appropriation in Aid. 

Mr. BRODRICK: It is an extra 
expense. 

Mr. HANBURY: I should like to 
know how it is an extra expense. I 
should like to know how that is worked 
out. There are two items which certainly 
do not mean extra expense. I find, for 
instance, £250,000 contributed by 
the Colonies. That, surely, is an 
orvlinary expense of the Home and Colo- 
nial Army. Then there is £850,000 
contributed by India towards the Home 
Army, not towards the passage of our 
troops going to or returning from India, 
but wholly and solely for the cost of 
training Home battalions. I think that 
is an enormous sum to charge upon the 
people of India, when they really get no 
return for it whatever. There are other 
Appropriations in Aid, some of which, I 
think, are liable to dixpute. There is 
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something like a quarter of a million 
which goes for stoppage of soldiers upon 
their clothing. That isan Appropriation 
in Aid which will not form an Appro- 
priation in Aid in any further Vote. That 
leaves, practically, a sum of £19,000 
charged upon the Estimates, of which 
£17,500 goes more to the Home Service 
than the Estimates would lead us to 
believe. What do we get in return for 
this money? Nobody can say we have 
got « very fine Army. The establish- 
ment of efficient troops only amounts to 
627,000 men, and by some remzarkable 
process that 627,000 includes 74,000 on 
the Indian establishment, actually serving 
in India, not one penny for which is paid 
for in the Home Estimates. Therefore, 
practically, all the troops we get for this 
£19,000,000 are 544,000, to which have 
to be added 3,000 for miscellaneous staff, 
giving us a total of every conceivable 
man of only 557,000 compared with this 
£19,000,000. Those are simply the 
numbers of men; the Estimate says 
nothing about the number of horses or 
guns, or organisation. These are simply 
the men, and if we are contert with such 
an Army, then we shall be content with 
what Lord Wolseley calls “a fuss and 
feathers Army, led by bow and arrow 
Generals.” Then, of course, the mere 
numbers of the men is not all we have to 
look to. Those numbers have the 
unfortunate effect of deluding the 
ratepayers into the belief that they 
are getting a return for their money, 
and that the country is getting a 
good Army. We ought not to be content 
merely with counting heads, but should 
go a little further than that even in 
numbers. Russia can show an army of 
1,800,000, besides Cossacks; France can 
show an Army of 2,800,000; Germany 
can show an Army of 2,301,000 under 12 
years’ service, corresponding to our own 
men and the Reserves. And she has 
445,000 horses and 3,982 guns. This is 
simply the Army on active service, and 
does not include the Landwehr. More 
than that, the troops I have mentioned 
in Germany and Franceare homogeneous; 
they form an Army highly organised 
and properly mobilised for war. I believe 
our own mei are equally brave, and, if 
properly organised, just as eflicient as 
any men we ever had before. I believe, 
so far as bravery is concerned, there is 
nothing amiss in the British Army. But, 
unfortunately, the troops are not homo- 
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geneous; they are not in proportion ; 


they are not armed alike; they are not 
divided into Army Corps ; ‘and they could 
not be rapidly mobilised. This is a 
scratch Army, which includes the Volun- 
teers, who are 42,000 short, the Yeomanry 
are 30 per cent. short, and the Militia 
20 per cent. short, of their numbers ; and 
with them the Corps serving in the 
Channel Islands, in Malta, St. Helena, 
andin Bermuda. It also includes 138,000 
regulars, of whom 90,000 are declared ly 
the Report of the Wantage Committee to 
be inefficient. I should like to see the 
evidence before accepting that statement. 
If these troops are inefficient without the 
Reserves, then you might say the same 
thing of the battalions of the German 
Army also. Then we are told with 
regard to the cost, “No doubt it is a 
miscellaneous Army, but it is a paid 
Army, and your cost is enormous as 
compared with that of the German and 
French Armies.” After all the otticers 
of the German and French Armies are 
paid, and the non-commissioned officers 
very highiy indeed. Germany spends 
£8,000, 000 a year upon them, and France 
a little over £7,000,000. But ours is by 
no means a wholly paid Army. In two- 
fifths of the whole force—the Volunteers 
—neither officers nor men are paid, and 
in another fifth—the Militia and Yeo- 
maunry—the officers and men are only 
paid for a very short period in the year, 
28 and 12 days respectively, I think, and 
the cost is charged to Vote I. There- 
fore, as a matter of fact, only two-fifths 
of the Army are paid daily. I have taken 
tle trouble to find out what is the actual 
pay of privates in the British Army, so 
that a fair comparison can be drawn be- 
tween the British Army and the German 
and French Armies. I find that the 
regimental pay of the warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and privates 
is £3,355,000, and I do not think 
it an unfair reduction if I take the 
£335,000 as the pay of the warrant and 
non-commissioned officers. That leaves 
£3,000,000 as the pay of the privates. I 
add the deferred pay of the men on the 
whole Service £535,000, the good con- 
duct pay £110,000, soldiers’ pensions 
£750,000, which gives a_ total of 
£4,195,000. I add to that the cost 
of the Reserve £605,000 — beyond 
their pay the cost is nothing at all— 
this makes the total pay of the privates 
in the Army and Reserve £4,800,000. 
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Then I have to consider the pay of 
privates in the Yeomanry and Militia, 
and I think I am taking a low estimate 
when I take for the Militia £250,000 
and for the Yeomanry £25,000, which 
added to the previous total gives a little 
over £5,000,000 a year as the pay of 
the privates in the regular Army and 
Reserve. Deducting that £5,000,000 
from the £19,000,000 I have mentioned 
it leaves £14,000,000 as being the cost of 
the British Army after deducting the pay 
of the privates. In order to be quite fair, 
however, I will add another £1,000,000 
to the deduction, taking only £13,000,000 
as the cost. That gives a cost per head 
inthe Armyand Reserve —afterdeducting 
the pay of the privates—of £23 10s. 
How does this compare with France and 
Germany ? Gemeng pays £13 10s. per 
head, and France £11 10s. per head, the 
cost, therefore, being in one case a little 
more than half, and in the other con- 
siderably less than half that of our own 
troops. I shall be told that it is making 
too great a concession on the side of the 
British Army to take in all these hetero- 
geneous troops,andithat the homogeneous 
troups only of three countries should be 
taken for the purposes of comparison. 
The comparison is then much fairer. 
Deducting the cost of Militia, Yeomanry 
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and Volunteers, £2,200,000, leaves 
£16,800,000 for the Regulars and 
Reserve. From that you have to 


deduct the pay, £4,800,000, which leaves 
£12,000,000 to be divided among the 
210,900 men who form our Regulars and 
Reserve. That gives the total cost per 
head in the Regulars and Reserve, after 
all these deductions, at £60,as against 
£15 10s. in Germany and £11 10s. 
in France for the corresponding troops. 
That is an enormous difference, and 
I want to know where the leakage 
is. Somewhere in these Army Esti- 


mates we must spend money waste» 
fully and foolishly. I shall be told, 
probably, that the comparison is un- 


fair, because we have a small Reserve 
and France and Germany have large 
Reserves. I should like to see our Home 
Army smaller than it is and a much 
larger Reserve ; we should have a more 
efficient Army, which might be better 
organised than at present. That is the 
recommendation of no less distinguished 
a person than General Roberts himself, 
to which I shall have to refer later on. 
The German Army on a peace footing 
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consists of 468,000 various forces and 
one year Volunteers, making at least 
500,000 ; but I am unable to get the 
relative cost of the men on a peace foot- 
ing and the enormous Reserve. There- 
fore, to avoid any exaggeration | am 
prepared to throw in the whole of the 
Reserve of the German Army as though 
they cost nothing at all, and to put the 
whole cost on to the 500,000 forming 
the standing Army, and then to draw 
comparisons between it and our regu- 
lars. I find that we have to divide 
£11,500,000 amongst 140,000—having 
deducted our KReserve—which gives 
an expenditure of £83 per head as 
against £60 per head for the Ger- 
man Army, after the cost of the 
whole Reserve is credited as costing 
nothing whatever. That shows that 
somewhere or other we are paying a 
good deal more for this Army than we 
ought to do. There is also this point 
to consider—that the German Army 
has a great deal more to do with 
the defence of the German Em- 
pire than our Army has to do with the 
defence of our Empire. A considerable 
part of the defence of our Empire is 
thrown on the troops in India, but most 
of ali it is thrown on the Navy, so that we 
have toconsider that with these large sums 
spent, and inadequate results, a large 
portion of the defence of the Empire is 
thrown elsewhere. We have also to 
consider the fact that we are undoubtedly 
short of horses and of guns, and that 
even some of the guns we have which 
have been praised most highly—the 
12-pounder guns, supposed to be the 
best in the Service, of which 282 have 
been served out already—are shown by 
Colonel Tylers’ Report to be by no means 
the good arm we have hitherto supposed 
them. Yet, that is the arm with which 
the greater portion of the British Army 
is furnished. We have not the same 
rifle in the whole of our regiments, and 
in India there are two or three different 
kinds in use—the Snider, the Martini- 
Henry, and the Magazine—which might 
lead to serious complications in case of war. 
After saying allthis, I have left out a most 
important consideration—more impor- 
tant even than personnel, than materiel 
of war—that is organisation for war. 
The great curse of the British Army is 
that it is too much a peace Army; it is 
not an Army fully equipped and prepared 
for war. The best personnel and materiel 
Mr. Hanbury 
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for war would be almost useless without 
organisation. In these days war breaks 
out suddenly, and we cannot rely, as in 
the old days, merely on the courage of 
our soldiers; we must see that those 
who direct owr Army in time of 
peace give us good organisation, so that 
the courage of our men shall not be 
thrown away when the time comes. 
Why did the French Army—brave as it 
was—succumb before the German Army 
in 1870? You have only to read the official 
account of the Prussian Staff to see why it 
was defeated. That account tells us 
three things. First, it was the centralisa- 
tion of the French Army which caused its 
defeat. Is not our Army centralised at 
the present moment ¢ Is not the whole 
organisation centred in London? Are 
not the manufacture and supply of 
materiel too much centred in one spot, 
as at Woolwich ? Is not the training too 
much centralised in one Army Corps at 
Aldershot ? Another cause of the failure 
of the French Army was that it was not 
properly divided into Army Corps. How 
many Army Corps have we out of our 
550,000 men at home? | am told that 
we have certainly not got two Amny 
Corps, and | doubt it we have even one 
without borrowing men from other 
regiments. That is not a creditable 
state of things. Another cause of 
the failure of the French Army was 
that it had no efficient manceuvres. 
Look at the constant manceuvres of the 
German Army, in which the men are 
trained for war every year, not in Army 
Corps—that would probably be too ex- 
pensive—but in divisions. If we could 
do the same thing how much it would 
add tothe efficiency of our Army. I am 
glad to say that my right hon. Friend, 
the present Secretary for War, has 
done something towards instituting 
maneuvres for the Army, and I| 
wish the people would back him up 
more. If our Army is to be efficient we 
must have manceuvres on a larger scale, 
so that the various arms can work 
together, and the men be commanded by 
the officers who would lead them in time 
of war. There is another point I should 
like to refer to. The safety of this 
country is even more important than 
the preservation of the rights of 
common, and I hope my right hon. 
Friend will hold himself stiffly 
and firmly—in face of the opposition 
growing up—in what he is patriotically 
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doing in the New Forest, and provide 
this country with maneeuvring grounds 
aul proper rifle ranges at which our 
soldiers can be properly trained. My 
right hon. Friend sometimes thinks I 
am attacking him, but nothing is further 
from my intention, for I believe he is 
one of the most efficient of War Ministers 
—TI do not say that from a Party point of 
view, for Party ought to have no place 
in these questions. I should attack 
anybody whom I did not think was 
doing his duty patriotically ; but the 
more one studies these matters the more 
one realises the enormous difficulties 
with which the Secretary of State for 
War has to contend, and especially so 
in the case of my right hon. Friend. I 
wish to refer to a very serious point. 
We have had a system on which our 
Army ought to have been organised. 
That system has been in existence for 
20 years, and yet, forsooth, we have a 
Report from the Official Committee of 
the War Office, which tells us that our 
Army is in its present inefficient con- 
dition because that system has never 
been carried into practice, though the 
people of this country believed that it 
was being carried out. The most impor- 
tant parts of the system have been 
neglected, and Secretaries of State have 
never had the backbone to insist that it 
should be rigidly carried out. How is 
this? I know the weakness of War 
Ministers, due to remaining in office for 
but a short time, and excuses must be 
made for that, but there is some strong 
body of men opposed to all reform— 
Lord Wolseley pointed to them pretty 
plainly when he said that we have 
plenty of officers willing to see our 
Army fitted tomeet modern reyuirements, 
but that we have a body or generals and 
others who sit on these men. We have 
a right to know who are the men who 
for 20 years have been thwarting this 
system, and I hope my right hon. Friend 
will be able to throw some light on the 
point. He told us another difficulty 
himself when he spoke at Hammersmith 
two or three months ago. He said that 
when he came into office five or six years 
ago he found that there was practically 
no organisation of the British Army, and 
that hardly a step hal been taken in 
that direction. That is a startling state- 
ment tocome from the responsible Secre- 
tary for War, it is almost incredible, and 
I hope we shall have some explanation 
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to weaken that statement. The important 
point for ourconsideration at this moment 
is, have wean efficient Army ? My right 
hon. Friend has without doubt made 
great steps forward, but I should like to 
have that organisation tested, because I 
read in the article, favourable to the War 
Office, already quoted, that the writer 
has grave suspicion as to whether a great 
deal of this improvement in organisation 
is not merely an improvement on paper, 
and he suggests that the country should 
have not merely the statement of my 
right hon. Friend, who as a civilian 
cannot speak with authority on the 
matter, but the expert opinion of the 
highest and most reliable officers that can 
be found, as to how far this improvement 
is real. Sir Arthur Haliburton, the 
representative of the War Office, tells us 
we have no organisation even for sending 
a couple of Army Corps abroad for our 
small wars. He says it would take 
a good time to organise them, but 
fortunately it would take still longer to 
get the ships to carry them, so that per- 
haps, after all, it does not very much 
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matter. I should not think that expla- 
nation will be satisfactory to those 
interested in the matter. There is 


another point. Is it possible that at this 
hour of the day, when we have heard so 
much about organisation, that we have 
nothing corresponding to what is called 
abroad Chief of the Staff. I have 
read a most valuable work by Mr, 
Spencer Wilkinson, and he makes out 
clearly that we have no Department in 
this country which makes a constant 
duty, not to attend to routine, but to see 
that our Army is thoroughly efficient 
and in a state of preparation for war. 
We have an Intelligence Department, but 
the Head of that Department has not 
even a seat on the General Council at 
the War Office, and has no independent 
authority. What would the Germans 
have said if Count Moltke, the Chief of 
the Staff, had had no voice in the ad- 
ministration of their Army? I have 
seen a series of letters on the German 
Army, and one of them points out that 
if there is one thing which makes that 
Army the perfect fighting machine it is, 
it is the sense of responsibility from the 
top to the lowest private soldier. There 
is no piling all the responsibility on one 
man, as on the Secretary for War or the 
Commander-in-Chief in the case of the 
British Army. The result of this 
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graduated responsibility is that, if | 


anything goes wrong. somebody is 
able to put his finger on the 
man who is_ responsible for it. 
Howis it possible that an Army, organised 
in the way in which ours is, can 
be anything but a gross muddle of an 
Army, and an Army which, if war 
should unhappily break out, would launch 
us again in some of the cruel incidents 
which happened at the beginning of the 
Crimean War? I have only one word 
more to add, and it is that 1 believe the 
whole cause—or, at all events, a large 
portion of the cause—of this mischief is 
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years who would not join for seven; and 
there are many men who would like to 
join for foreign service again, but will 
not join to spend part of the time at home 
and part abroad, and be separated from 
| comrades whom they know and officers 
whom they trust. That is the only way 
to carry out the territorial system which 
Lord Wantage’s Committee declares you 
ought to carry out. The advantages of 
the system are numerous, and the result 
will betoturn our Army from a “ fuss-and- 
feathers army’ into an effective Force. 
Under this system you would throw upon 
/ commanding officers a great deal of work 





the way in which our Army is constantly | which is now badly done by the War 
moving about between England and | Office. You would get a much cheaper 
India, and between England and the | Army, and you would get not only a 
Colonies, and, even when it is at home, | larger Reserve, but a trained Reserve. At 
constantly moving from one barracks to | present your Reserve is not trained, and 
another. If our Army is kept in a state | I know the difficulties that the Secretary 
of perpetual motion how can you | for War has to contend with in this 
ever have any greater unit than / respect. I know that the managers 
the battalion, which is our present con-|of some of our large Railway 
dition? How are we to remedy that |Companies — the Midland was one, | 
state of things? What is the suggestion | believe-—have refused to take Reserve 
of Lord Roberts on the point? No less | men into their service, and I think these 
than eight years ago Lord Roberts, | large companies which have had large 
writing an article in the .Vineteenth | concessions granted tothem by this House 
Century, says the only way is to do away | ought to show more patriotism. But the 
with the seven years’ service. He says | fact is our Reserve is so small that 
that seven years is neither a short nor a | employers fear, should a war break out, 
long service, and it has a most mischievous | that the particular Reserve man to whom 
effect on the Army. He suggests that | they might give employment would be 
we should go in for a long service | selected. If your Reserve were larger, 
Army for foreign service, and a short | the chances of any individual man being 
service Army at home; or, in other words, | taken would diminish. I hope I have 
a twelve years’ service for India and the persuaded the House that my figures are 
Colonies, and three yearsat home. Then! not exaggerated, and I hope that the 
you would be able to carry out the | Secretary for War, whatever he may say 
territorial system which, up to the | about my opinion, wil] not allege any 
present, you have never been able to do. | exaggeration. 1 admit the enormous 
The opinion of Lord Roberts on this | difficulties that the right hon. Gentleman 
subject is of immense value; and if the | has to contend with, and I know that the 
long service system were adopted, you | present Secretary for War has done much 
would get out of the difficulty of! for the matériel and personnel of the 
constantly shifting your soldiers to India. | Army, and for the organisation of the 
Why should the men be so constantly | Army, but I am quite certain that much 
shifted between England and _ the! remains to be done. It ix not enough to 
Colonies? Admirals have got up over | get the men; it is not enough to get the 
and over again in this House and! money. The taxpayers of the country 
declared that the Marines were the | will not grudge the money for an efficient 
proper men to garrison the Colonies, and | Army, and the working classes will not 
common sense seems to pointin that direc- | grudge the lives and the blood of their 
tion. If you get your long service Army | brothers and of their sons if they are 
for India, your short service for England, | sure that those lives will be protected by 
and have the Colonies garrisoned by | proper organisation. It is no good send- 
Marines, you have only got yowr short | ing these men to the shambles, as you 
service Army in England?to deal with. | would send them, if that organisa- 
Many men would join the Armyforthree | tion is not full and complete. 
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This is not the day of  sol- 
diers’ battles, and [ am quite sure 


that no more popular thing could be 
done by any Secretary of State for War 
than to put his shoulder manfully to the 
wheel and resolve that, whether the 
system be long or whether it be short, he 
will do his utmost to see that the Army 
works upon a regular system, and that 
that system is fairly and completely 
carried out, and that the organisation is 
placed upon a sound and permanent 
footing. If no other considerations will 
induce the Secretary of State for War to 
struggle to that end, I hope political 
considerations will induce him; and I 
would have him know that the men 
whose daily bread depends upon the 
defence of our home and Empire-——the 


working classes — still recollect the 
disastrous history of 1855 and 1854. 
They will soon be reading, in the 


Report of Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
that the state of our organisation is 
almost as bad as it was in 1853; that 
the short service system has made no 
progress, and that we are halting be- 
tween two systems. These are the men 
who now east the balance between the 
Parties. They are Party men, and their 
Party is dear to them; but their country 
is nearer and dearer to them, and the 
lives of their relations are even nearer 
and dearer, and a heavy retribution will 
fall upon any War Minister who does 
not supplement the bravery of the 
soldiers by a full and efficient organisa- 
tion, and by supplying them with ample 
materials of war of the best character. 
(6.43.) Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): 
I have great pleasure in supporting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Preston. 
He has shown the difference in the cost 
of our Army and the Armies of France 
and Germany, and [ venture to say that 
the utmost that we can do for our ex- 
penditure is to put two, or perhaps three, 
Army Corps into the field with an in- 
sufficient transport and short of horses. 
All we can do in India is to put 70,000 
men on the North-Western Frontier. [ 
know it can be said in answer to this 
that our Army depends entirely on 
voluntary enlistment, and that half of it, 
or more than half of it, is always serving 
abroad on the other side of the world 
or in the tropics. I do not suggest that 


it is the fault of any particular Depart- 
ment, or of any particular Minister, that 
such a state of things has obtained ; and 
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I should like to express my belief that 
never since the days of Mr. Cardwell, 
never for 20 years, have we had a mcre 
efficient Secretary of State for War than 
we now have in my right hon. Friend( Mr. 
Stanhope.) He has removed many griev- 
ances which existed. He has given the 
Magazine rifle intotthe hands of our troops, 
and he has increased the comfort of the 
private soldiers. He had the courage to 
ask the House to devote a very 
large sum of money to the improve- 
ment of the barracks, and he has 
put an end to the réyime under 
which we had guns that burst, swords 
that broke, and bayonets that would not 
pierce through butter. He has given us 
a most efficient Indian Army, but in 
doing that I think he has rather 
sacrificed the Home Army, which costs 
£17,500,000, and is practically ine 
efticient. The Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee is practically to that effect. 
The Commander-in-Chief has stated that 
a number of battalions are inefficient ; 
the Adjutant General says the same. Sir 
Evelyn Wood declared that the Home 
battalions were nothing but a nursery. 
There hasbeen a Minority Report in con- 
nection with the Wantage Committee. 
It certainly appeared to me, that whereas 
the War Office expected that Committee 
to bless them, the Committee turned 
round and cursed them, and in order not 
to allow the Report of the Committee to 
have a single day start, the War Office 
rushed out the Report to which the name 
of Sir Arthur Haliburton is appended. 
One of the principal motives of the Army 
manceuvres was to give general officers 
an opportunity of dealing with large 
bodies of men, and it is in this respect 
that I represent that the Secretary for 
War and the War Office have not 
achieved what is required. Last summer 
at Aldershot the biggest number of men 


we could turn out was 14,000 and 
these were cut up into four divisions, 
No general officer has a chance 


of maneuvring more than 5,000 men 
with 13 guns and a weak squadron of 
Cavalry, and this has to be compared 
with the 120,000 men manceuvred by 
General Saussier in Champagne, and 
with the five Army Corps which paraded 
before the Emperor William on the Saar. 
The troops at Aldershot were not only 
deficient in numbers but they were 
deficient in physique. In one regiment 
which hada march of 13 miles 100 men 
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had to fall out on account of weakness. 
Last year 19,500 men were enlisted to 
the Infantry, and 11,500 of them were 
under 5 ft. 5 in. The Times corres- 
pondent, writing of the Autumn 
Maneeuvres at Aldershot last year, said 
that the regiments were composed not of 
boys but of young children. Going more 
into detail with respect to the Militia, 
there is no mystery made of the fact 
that of a force of 67,500 men something 
like 40,000 are under the ago of 20, and 
therefore unfit, according to the Regula- 
tions, to go to India. The official view 
of the Army of course is that it is liable 
at any moment to be sent abroad on 
foreign service,to garrison our possessions, 
or to do anything that is required of it. 
But it may be worth while for hon. 
Members to ask what is the actual 
condition of these soldiers who are to be 
sent abroad on foreign service, and to 
that end I have taken some figures 
with respect to these battalions. In one 
battalion I find the regulation strength 
is 1,100 men, and the actual strength 
914. Out of these 458 are forbidden to 
go to India on account of being under 
age, and as a matter of fact only 226 
are fit to go abroad. In another 
battalion of 1,040 men, 800 are unfit to 
go abroad because they are under age, 
and ina third, witha Regulation strength 
of 800 and an actual strength of 600, the 
number unfit for foreign service was 300. 
That is not a satisfactory state of things. 
The position of the Cavalry is not much 
better. Each of the large regiments is 
supposed to turn out between 180 and 
320 horses—I know one which turned 
out only 117—and I see the numbers 
now stand at 11.000 men and 5,600 
horses, or about one horse for every two 
men. The Yeomanry, I think, can 
hardly be treated seriously as a fighting 
force, and the Militia has been described 
as a patent and recognised fraud. 
Although I do not go quite so far, per- 
haps, as that, I must admit that there is 
avery considerable basis for the criticism. 
The established strength of the Militia is 
135,000 men, and the number accounted 
for last year was 113,000. Of that 
number 4,000 were on leave, 8,000 were 
deserters, 12,000 had volunteered for the 
Line, and should not be counted twice, 
for you cannot count one man as belong- 
ing both tothe Army Reserve and to 
the Militia. When you make these 
deductions from the numbers of men 
Major Rasch 
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at the annual training, and remember 
that they have no musketry exercise 
whatever, I think you will possibly come 
to the conclusion that the writer in the 
Times was not very far wrong in de- 
scribing them asa patent and recognised 
fraud. Then with respect to the Ar- 
tillery : foreign nations allow about five 
guns to 1,000 men, but the allowance in 
the British Army appears to be about 
half a gun to 1,000 men. I have taken 
three batteries haphazard for statistical 
purposes, and I find that in one battery 
of an established strength of 157 men 
57 are unfit to go abroad. In one of 151 
men, 109 are unfit on account of age, and 
the third battery which I selected had 
to wait for some time to go to India until 
the men had grown up; that was until 
they had passed the age of 20 years. 
Next with regard to the Reserve: that 
has increased, and I congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on the fact that the 
Reserve this year will number 78,000 
men, but I cannot help thinking that 
this will do no more than fill up the 
gaps in our First Army Corps, an 
in ow Army in India and in other 
directions, and bring the Army 
up to a_ proper war footing. 
The Committee has made certain recom- 
mendations in reference to the increased 
efficiency of our Army. One is that the 
soldier should get his free kit and free 
rations, and another is that employment 
should be found for the Reservists. I 
am not going to trouble the House with 
my ideas upon these questions, because | 
have often stated them before ; and I 
only desire to say that if hon. Members 
wish any information in reference to the 
status of the Reservists, I would advise 
them to read Mr. Arnold White’s book, 
which will show them the number of 
Reservists lying out at night in Trafalgar 
Square and in other places of the kind. 
Of this I am certain, that we shall never 
find an efficient home Army until the 
War Office establishes a bureau for the 
purpose of finding employment for dis- 
charged and Reserve soldiers. 

*(7.5.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &e.): My hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston, in supporting 
the Amendment standing in his name, 
has instituted «a comparison between 
the costs of the British and foreign 
armies—an old task which has been 
again and again undertaken, and 
always, I am afraid, with indifferent 
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results. But those of us who have 
followed this matter for many years 
know how difficult it is to arrive at any 
accurate result by such a method. In his 
estimate of the cost of our Army, my 
hon. Friend was reduced to conjectural 
figures ; that one Service cost so much 
and the other so much, and then he com- 
pared them with the cost of a foreign 
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Mn. HANBURY: My estimates were 
taken from the War Office Estimates. 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes; but my hon. Friend, in making 
out a very interesting analysis of the 
pay of several branches of the Army, was 
obliged to jump at conclusions with 
regard to a great many items. The real 
position is this: that our Estimates have 
the advantage of exposing to the country, 
on the face of them, the whole of the 
expenditure of thecountry forthe military 
service; Whereas, in foreiga countries 
with which comparison is instituted—in 
France, and in Germany especially—the 
so-called public expenditure does not in- 
clude anything like the real cost of the 
Army. What you have to remember is 
that the foreign Army—the German 
Army, for example —takes away from the 
community an enormous mass of useful 
and money-creating labour; and you 
have to recollect the fact that the whole 
civil necessities and interests of the 
community are subordinated to the 
Army of such a country; and if you 
come te reckon up between us and them 
the cost of the Services, this fact will make 
a material difference. Take an instance. 
If the German Government wish to 
carry out mancuvres on a large scale, 
there is, in the first place, an open 
country, with no enclosures. There is 
nothing to injure. They can move 
their troops wherever they please at small 
cost, and the civil trade and the railway 
traffic are at a standstili until troops 
are moved. The troops are billeted on 
the inhabitants, and in every respect the 
country is placed at the disposal of the 
Military Authorities for this purpose. 
But in this country, if large manceuvres 
took place, the first thing which we 
would have to undertake would be the in- 
troduction of a Bill, setting upa Committee 
or a Commission to assess the damages 
that would beinflicted on the farmer, land- 
owner, or other inhabitant in the district. 
The railways would make a good bargain 
with the War Office, and the country 
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would have to pay for everything at 
high prices. Therefore, hon. Members 
can understand how different is the 
position of a foreign country and ours in 
undertaking the same work. This is, of 
course, only a simple instance ; but it is 
a good instance, as showing how different 
are the relations which subsist between 
the civil interests and the military interests 
in the two countries. It can hardly be 
estimated in figures, but it enormously 
affects the annual expenditure. On 
the general question of Army organisa- 
tion, I would venture to advise hon. 
Members of the Heuse to exercise 
great caution in accepting views on so 
complicated and diflicult a subject as 
this, unless those views are the result of 
actual experience in the endeavour to 
reconcile the conflicting and appa- 
rently irreconcilable conditions of the 
problem. Let me remind hon. Members 
that we cannot in this country indulge 
a desire for theoretical perfection in our 
Army organisation. There is no tabula rasa 
on which we can proceed. We are tied, 
on the one hand, by traditions and pre- 
judices and habits which it is hope- 
less to overcome, and to ignore which 
would be fatal to success. We have to 
humour the feelings of those classes from 
which the Army is supplied. We have to 
fulfil obligations and to discharge duties 
which are not in the least recognised by 
any other Army in the world. It must 
be also remembered that when appeal 
is made to the opinion of those who, 
in the jargon of the times, are called 
“experts,” that they have too often 
only seen one of the many sides 
of the question. An officer who has 
passed most of his service on the Staff 
does not appreciate sufficiently and 
allow for the laborious duties of the 
regimental officer, and the close insight 
which those duties gave into the character 
and feelings of the soldier. The regi- 
mental officer, again, is apt to be chiefly 
interested in the success and efficiency of 
his battalion; and he regards the whole 
question from that point of view. The 
Indian officer, on the other hand, 
however exalted and distinguished, may 
have lived long in India and lost touch 
with the ideas prevalent in this country ; 
he may have very little idea of the task 
involved in the supply of an adequate 
Indian Army. These authorities may 
thus fail to grasp fully the scope of the 
problem, and are therefore misled. I 
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am sure that I shall be borne out when 
I say that those who know the most, 
and who have thought the most, of this 
multifarious and complex question will 
be the least disposed to give any dog- 
matic opinion upon it ; and, on the other 
hand, when we hear a sweeping con- 
demnation expressed of this or of that, 
we may safely set it down as the out- 
come of a casual visit to Aldershot, or of 
the acquisition and assimilation of the 
views of some individual officer who, 
however intelligent and capable in his 
duties, after all takes only a partial view 
of the case. Speaking for myself, as 
my fortune has led me to follow these 
matters for some years, I would say 
that I am not one of those who think 
our Army system by any means perfect, 
whether in regard to civil admini- 
stration or military organisation ; but 
I wish to give some reasons why we 
should not rush into some of the changes 
which in recent months have been 
strongly pressed upon the public, changes 
which are many of them reactionary in 
their nature, and which I think would 
not have the good effect that is ex- 
pected from them. The whole sub- 
ject has three separate branches. 
First of all, there is the question of 
the administration of the Army and the 
distribution of duties among the high 
officials at its head; secondly, the ques- 
tion of organisation, especially of the 
Infantry, with reference to efficiency ; 
and, thirdly, the question of recruiting, 
and the relations between the Army and 
the recruiting classes. As the first of 
these branches has been reported upon 
by a Royal Commission, of which I was 
a Member, and ax that Report has been 
discussed in the House, I think I need 
not now refer to it. But with regard to 
the second and third points—the organi- 
sation of the Army and recruiting—I 
am extremely sorry that we have to 
speak of the Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee without seeing the evidence 
upon which the Report was based, and 
{ confess myself that I am still more 
anxious to see not the evidence but the 
Appendices, which may contain the facts 
and figures upon which the conclusion 
was based; because the Report makes 
very startling and extensive recommenda- 
tions without any attempt to estimate the 
financial effect of these recommendations. 
Nor is there an analysis of the facts which 
would show us to what really the evils 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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complained of are due and how the re- 
commendations would remove them. This 
is, in fact, a very good instance of the 
evil which arises from the appointment of 
such Committees, composed of gentlemen 
who, however able and patriotic, have no 
responsibility, and would never have any- 
thing to do with the business of finding 
the money to pay for what they recom- 
mend. The only estimate, I believe, 
that was made was made by Sir 
A. Haliburton, who dissented from 
the Report, and he puts it at 
£1,500,000; and, in addition, there is 
a corresponding cost to the Indian 
Government which would have to pay 
its share; and also, in consequence of 
some of the recommendations, there 
would bea large increase in the Non- 
Effective Vote. In some journals of 
great importance I observe it was s:irl 
that these recommendations should be 
adopted, even though they were costly, 
and that the money should be found hy 
decreasing the Non-Effective Votes. But 
that is precisely one of those thing~ 
which lets us see the state of mind of 
some of the persons who write upon 
military subjects. The Nuon-Effective 
Votes are precisely those which are 
the least susceptible of being arbitrarily 
reduced, because they merely embody 
the result of obligations long since in- 
curred, and of promises made to officers 
and men which cannot possibly be 
broken. Asa matter of fact, we might 
adopt a policy which, in 15 or 30 years, 
might effect a decrease in those Votes ; 
but, at the present, we «are bound 
by obligation not to meddle with them. 
I regard it as satisfactory that, at 
least, this Committee has authoritatively 
acknowledged, once for all, that there are 
three systems to be accepted as essential 
—first, short service, with a Reserve ; 
second, the territorial system ; and, third, 
the system of twin battalions—the system 
which does not allow one battalion to 
remain helpless without any assistance 
from another. First, as to organisa- 
tion, we hear a good deal of the non- 
efficiency of the territorial battalions. 
But before we talk so, we ought to 
determine for what purpose these batta- 
lions are maintained. We differ entirely 
from other European countries which 
have to defend their own frontiers in 
times of war and invade the enemy's 
frontier. Their enemies in war will be 
in a co-terminous country with railways 
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reaching to and through the country ; 
and they must be ready at short notice 
to embark in what may be a great 
European war. But what have we 
to do with a great European war ? 
I venture to say that there is no 
man in this country who can con- 
template our taking part in a large 
European war. What we have to do is 
to garrison India, to protect our Colonies, 
and to defend our own shores from 
invasion ; but as to taking part in a great 
European war, we have neither the 
amount of force, nor have we the 
intention to do it. Weare not justified 
by the amount of our Army, and we do 
not wish to have an Army suflicient for 
the purpose. The hon. Member for 
Preston has talked about our having two 
Army Corps ready for small wars. But 
those small wars occur mostly in other 
climates among uncivilised peoples, and 
what is wanted generally for our small 
wars is not a force on the European foot- 
ing, or with the European proportions of 
horse, foot, and artillery, but a specially- 
organised force adapted to the country 
in which the fighting is to take place. 
The complaint, however, is that the 
battalions in the Home Army are ex- 
hausted by men constantly passing out 
of them, either as drafts or to the 
Reserve ; but that is the very purpose for 
which they exist. It is not intended 
that our Home battalions should be 
always fit to take the field, and it is 
clearly shown by Sir A. Haliburton, not 
by an ex cathedra statement of his own, 
but by figures which cannot be disputed, 
that, comparing the average foreign 
battalion with an English one, if we were 
called on to mobilise one of these despised 
battalions, it would be in a better con- 
dition than a German battalion in similar 
circumstances. Lord Wolseley has said 
that the battalion, after the drafts had left 
it, was “ like a squeezed lemon” ; hardly 
an accurate metaphor, for a squeezed 
lemon is fit for no further use, while the 
battalion might be better likened toa tree 
from which fruit may be taken year after 
year, and which is every year bearing 
fresh fruit. No doubt this system 
imposes upon regimental officers and non- 
commissioned officers most irksome and 
thankless duties. It was much more 
pleasant for these officers in the old 
days, when the buttalion was made up of 
well-trained soldiers of long service, and 
always presented a good appearance; 
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but they must be governed by the sense 
of patriotism and duty, and with the 
knowledge that by their labours the 
defensive forces of the Empire are 
being supplied in a more effective way 
than has ever been the case before. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
has alluded to the organisation of the 
Infantry in twin battalions, and has said 
that this organisation has never been 
arried out. He speaks, in fact, of there 
being no organisation; but the truth is, 
that this disturbance of the system to 
which he refers only affects a few 
battalions. It cannot be perfectly worked 
while we have more battalions abroad 
than at home, but it has always been 
expected year after year that some of 
those battalions might be brought home. 
Proposals have been made that we 
should alter our organisation or raise 
battalions at home in order to re- 
establish the equality. I should be very 
sorry to see that done, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. If the organisation 
were to be altered at all, it must 
be not by unlinking battalions, but, 
on the contrary, by doubling up still 
further, so as to give us such elasticity 
as we find in the Guards, the Rifle 
Brigade, and the Royal Artillery. If 
the battalions in the Colonies could pos- 
sibly be brought home, that would meet 
the case better than any other way. A 
word or two I shall say with regard to 
recruiting. I have already said I am not 
prepared, for my part, to give any coun- 
tenance to the adoption of these large 
proposals of the Committee, unless on 
very strong evidence. But there is one 
thing which I do think there ought to be 
no mistake about at all, and that is that, 
whatever the money terms of a soldier’s 
enlistment may be, they should be made 
perfectly plain to him; there should be 
no suspicion, no ground for doubt. I 
do not say there is; but if it is asserted 
there is—if there is any word, any 
phrase used which in the mind of the 
stupidest of men would give rise to the 
idea that he was entitled to more than 
he ultimately gets—I think that this 
should certainly be remedied; but I do 
not see that any case has been made out 
for increasing the total emoluments of 
a soldier. His emoluments now are 
greater than they have been within the 
memory of any living man; he is better 
housed, better fed, and better attended 
to 7 ~~ way, and everything has 
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been done that could be done to make 
his position reasonably comfortable, and 
also to make his life as similar tothe life he 
would lead as a civilian as it possibly can 
be. The men we get now into the Army 
are men of education, and therefore men 
who will not put up with the old treat- 
ment which was too common in former 
days. As to the terms, the duration of 
time for which he is to serve, which is a 
most important point, the hon. Member 
for Preston quoted from General Roberts, 
who has given an opinion in favour of 
dividing the Army into parts, one of short 
service for Home purposes, the other of 
longer service for India. That is, again, 
a thing we have heard proposed times 
without number, but there have always 
been alleged the most serious objections 
to them; the objection that an Army 
serving solely in India would inevitably 
deteriorate, and the objection of want of 
variety and experience for the Home 
Army. The present system may have 
its inconveniences; but in consequence 
of these strong objections I do not think 
that that alternative proposal is very 
likely to be adopted. And, although I 
quite agree with my hon. Friend that seven 
years with the Colours is a long time, and 
that we should get a much larger Reserve 
more rapidly by having a_ shorter 
service, yet 1 think that the great object 
must be to make the terms of service 
thoroughly elastic. We have a voluntary 
Army, and I should like to have a man 
to think of himself as a Volunteer ail 
through his military life; and, with that 
view, that he should have the opportunity 
of staying in the Service or leaving it at as 
many intervals as possible. And if we 
can accomplish that, I think it would be 
better than laying down any rigid rules. 
So far as pay is concerned, I do not see 
any evidence that the pay is insufficient 
—there is no evidence at all in the Report 
offered of it, except the mere opinion 
of the Committee. On the other hand, 
we have every reason to _ believe, 
from the Reports of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting, that we are able 
to get as many recruits as we want. As 
to the objection that these recruits are 
too young, I do not think that is made 
out. It isan old objection, and it has 
been considered so long that it is hardly 
worth while going over it again. If you 
aim at a higher age—over 18—you will 
get in this country as recruits men who 
have tried some other calling and have 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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failed—men who have more or less broken 
down ; and I think that most military men 
will agree that it is better to capture a re- 
cruit at 18, and train him up as a soldier, 
than to take him at a greater age. The 
extreme youth which is undoubtedly 
manifest in any ordinary battalion seen 
in a garrison town is at once counteracted 
when the battalion is required for actual 
service by the presence of the men from 
the Reserve. Another proposal, but one 
which is not likely to be adopted, and 
which I hope never will be adopted or 
even favourably looked upon, is the idea 
of inducing the men in the Reserve to 
come back to the Colours ; because, after 
being at infinite pains and trouble to 
create a Reserve, to proceed practically 
to bribe the men to come back to the 
Colours in order to increase the strength 
of the battalions at the expense of the 
Reserve—I think no one can justify that 
as a reasonable or sensible course. I 
trust, therefore, there will be little sup- 
port given to the main proposals of this 
Committee—at any rate, from this side 
of the House, which is supposed to be 
the side where economists rostly dwell. 
There is no doubt that the cost of the 
Army, as my hon. Friend said, is great— 
almost appalling ; but all the circumstances 
of our Army go to increase its cost. It is 
the imperative duty of Ministers and 
those who advise them to keep the cost 
down and prevent its growth, but there 
has not been great opportunity for this 
of late years. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has lived and had his responsi- 
bility cast upon him in _ times 
when we know great calls were made 
upon him ; especially the discoveries of 
science and the invention of new arms 
have necessitated enormous expenditure 
both in guns and ammunition. There 
has also been a great improvement in the 
soldier’s condition. We have seen the 
consequent increase in Military Esti- 
mates that has taken place in recent 
years. We must all lament it. 
At the same time I cannot but hope 
that, at all events, this flow upwards 
may soon be checked. I am prepared to 
support any reduction of expendi- 
ture which is reasonable, and where 
the expenditure is not absolutely 
necessary for efficiency — wherever, 
in our elaborate system, it is pos- 
sible to introduce any reduction. And 
let us hope, when a reduction is proposed 
by any Minister, the opposition will not 
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come from those traditions and vested in- 
terests I have spoken of, through Members 
of the House of Commons, because [ am 
bound to say my experience of the inter- 
ference of Members of the House of 
Commons, shows that it is in the direc- 
tion of increased expenditure rather than 
in the direction of diminishing it. I am, 
at all events, not prepared to urge upon 
the responsible authorities a large expen- 
diture, which is not proved to be neces- 
sary, and which, in my opinion, so far 
from augmenting, would actually 
diminish, the efficiency and fighting 
strength of the Army. 

*(7.40.) CoLtone. BLUNDELL (Lan- 
cashire, S.W., Ince): The fact that 
our Army is a voluntary Army and all 
other Armies forced Armies makes not 
only a difference in the cost of clothing, 
but in the cost of housing, and every- 
thing else with which the soldier is 
provided. I venture to say it is too late 
in the day to make speeches comparing 
the cost of our Army en bloc with the 
cost of the Armies of Germany, France,and 
other nations. Since the date of the 
Committee on which the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington sat six or 
seven years ago, anyone who finds 
fault with the expense of the Army 
is bound to put his finger on the 
specific point to which he objects and 
explain that it is not wanted, or that it 
costs too much. How should we reckon 
the expense of our Army? It is the 
insurance of the country, and should be 
reckoned with reference to expenditure 
in byegone years, and with reference to 
the population and wealth of thosedaysand 
the population and wealth of these days, 
and with reference to the work the Army 
had to do in those days and the work it 
has to do in these days; and we should 
also allow for the great increase in the 
cost of providing, whether men or guns, 
or pay, or anything else. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers), whom I regret 
not to see here, made a speech at Pon- 
tefract in 1883, in which he contrasted 
the expenditure of the Army and Navy 
together with what it had been 15 years 
before per head of the population; and 
he arrived at the conclusion that it cost 
2s. lld. per head of the population 
less than it did 15 years before. The 
right hon. Gentleman, with pardonable 
pride, attributed all this saving to his 
Party's economy, and, no doubt, economies 
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had been very carefully considered ; but 
he forgot the growth of the back that 
had to bear the burden—that is, that the 
population had increased about 3,000,000 
in the course of that time. And when 
you come to consider the Army, you must 
consider the growth of our nation—its 
growth both in wealth and population. 
There have been letters appearing in the 
papers with reference to the Army, some 
with and some without justice; but I 
may say this: that our present system 
passes through the different arms of the 
country a number of men—I should 
say, 50,000 men per year—who are, to a 
certain extent, trained to bear arms. 
These men, for many years after their ser- 
vice, would many of them be available 
for an emergency, and you may trust 
something to the spirit of the country. 
I must say that I certainly believe 
we must continue to get the men 
young, or we shall not catch good men 
at all, and that it would be a fatal 
mistake to attempt to take no men unless 
they are 19 years of age. The Report of 
Lord Wantage’s Committee does dis- 
close very serious questions. Like 
other nations which have had an 
extended Empire, we are sacrificing the 
Home Army to that in our distant 
provinces. I think that the estab- 
lishment of the regiments in India 
is too large, and that the estab- 
lishment of the regiments at home 
is too small; and I think that the Home 
battalions are most certainly not efficient 
—I mean not efficient for a small war in 
which a Reserve is not available, except 
such men of the Reserve as may 
volunteer. With reference to the 
system of two battalions—one at home 
and one in India—the Committee recom- 
mended the formation of several bat- 
talions so as to complete that system. I 
recollect, when that system was formed, 
it was felt that there was no elas- 
ticity in it, and that the smallest thing 
must upset it; and the smallest thing 
has upset it. I agree entirely with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) in saying 
that any change of system ought to be in 
the direction of further grouping. I do 
not blame the War Office Authorities of 
the day; the difficulties they had to 
contend with were enormous. But 
the grouping of more regiments would 
undoubtedly have been better had it 
been possible. In the recommendation 
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of the Duke of Wellington to the War 
Minister of Spain in 1814, he says, refer- 
ring to the Spanish Army, and to a pre- 
vious recommendation of his that it 
should be formed in regiments of two 
battalions, that it would be a more 
economical arrangement if the Spanish 
Infantry regiments were formed into 
three or four battalions. Ido not sup- 
pose that it is possible to alter the organi- 
sation of the Army, and as it has un- 
doubtedly given a military framework to 
the Reserve Forces in the districts, it has, 
to a great extent, succeeded. But I should 
like very much, if possible, that the War 
Office should be able to determine the 
direction of recruits to a greater extent 
than at present, so as to put them in 
the battalion in which they are wanted. 
It has always seemed to me that the 
trained soldier fit to go to India should 
receive a penny a day extra provided he 
engaged for general service. I think we 
are much indebted to the present War 
Minister for the manner in which he 
has decentralised the stores and made pre- 
parations for the unseen Army—the 
Reserve—of this country to be ready for 
mobilisation and available for service if, 
unfortunately, it should ever be required. 

(7.53.) Genera, GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith): Although, during the 
administration of the present Secretary 
for War, there has been an immense im- 
provement effected in the way of organi- 
sation, still I think that a great deal yet 
remains to be done. Referring to what 
Lord Wolseley had said, just now the hon. 
Member for Preston spoke about bow-and- 
arrow Generals. I should like to say 
that if you do not give your Generals 
plenty of troops to exercise, you will 
probably have them bow -and - arrow 
Generals. Arrangements should be made 
so that we may have practically in 
time of peace experiments such as 
are carried out in time of war. 
But there is always a_ difficulty 
raised in this country about obtaining 
land for carrying out these experi- 
ments, because you cannot carry 
them out without interfering, to a cer- 
tain extent, with the rights of property 
and the rights of individuals; but I 
think myself people ought to show a 
little more patriotism than they have 
done, especially in the case of the New 
Forest. The Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee, which has just been referred 
to, isa very valuable one, inasmuch as it 
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points out the defects which exist in the 
Service. I do not think it matters a bit 
whether you have long service or short 
service ; but whatever service is adopted 
you ought to take all the steps necessary 
to make your regiments efficient. At 
the same time, it is admitted by even the 
War Office Authorities themselves, that 
the regiments are not efficient. I am not 
blaming the Secretary for War however. 
There has been an immense amount of 
money spent on the Army. I do not 
think there is much more money wanted 
to be spent; but if there is, I think it 
should be spent in another direction 
We want devolution of responsibility, 
rather than concentration of it. I have 
very great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the good the present War Office 
Authorities have done. I only hope 
they will go on in the right way, 
and I hope that we may have some 
results from Lord Wantage’s Committee. 

Sm H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes): 
T beg to call attention to that portion of 
the Report of Lord Wantage’s Committee 
which has reference to the pay and 
position of the soldier. As one who 
entered the Army about 40 years ago, 
during the Crimean War, I wish to 
support the recommendation that the 
private soldier of the Infantry should 
receive Is. a day, free from all com- 
pulsory stoppages which are not due 
to his own negligence or misconduct, for 
I am quite sure it would be a great 
benefit to the private soldier if he could 
obtain these advantages. When I first 
entered the Service the conditions were 
very different from what they are now, 
and I think the time has arrived, seeing 
what difficulties there are in getting 
recruits, when a recommendation of this 
sort should be taken advantage of, and 1 
hope the Secretary of State for War will 
give it his best consideration. One matter 
has occupied my mind for many years, 
not only as a soldier, but as Member of 
Parliament, and it has reference to the 
stoppages for a sea-kit. When soldiers 
are ordered to India or toa foreign clime, 
I know it isa very great hardship upon 
them to have to provide themselves with 
a sea-kit, and I hope attention will also be 
paid to that matter. Another recom- 
mendation of the Report of which I 
approve is that which recommends that 
men of good character who have left the 
Colours for not less than six months, but 
not more than twelve, may be allowed to 
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would be a very good thing if they 
were allowed to do so. They cannot often 
obtain the employment they expected, 
and it would be wise to allow them 
to come back and serve towards 
earning their pension, as many of them 
are anxious to do. Many soldiers find 
that civil life is not what they would de- 
sire, because, owing to the short service 
system, their places have been filled up 
as soon as they left their employment, 
and the masters tell them they want them 
no longer. The short service system is 
a system which I, as an old soldier, cannot 
and will not support. Another part of 
the Report refers to deferred pay, and 
what is stated in the Report is based on 
evidence, some of which is not altogether 
satisfactory. It is a subject which many 
of us, not only in this House, but out of 
it, are very much interested in. From 
my Own experience as a country gentle- 
man, many old soldiers have come to me 
asking for relief, and they tell me that 
the deferred pay is a mere sham, and no 
good to them. They receive the money 
at one time, and when the soldier, who is 
open to various influences, gets a certain 
amount of money in his hands, he is 
likely to spend it as many others are ; 
and, therefore, I believe the deferred pay 
question is one which ought to be 
seriously considered by the Authorities. 
With regard to the Guards—a regiment 
I had the honour to serve in for a number 
of years—I trust the Secretary of State 
will do all he can to accede to the recom- 
mendations of this Committee. The 
Guards are a body of men who have done 
good and honest service, not only in 
London, but in foreign countries when 
called upon to do so, and I am sure my 
hon. and gallant Friends near me will 
agree with me that old Guardsmen and 
present Guardsmen are very much in- 
debted to the non-commissioned officers 
and men in the Service, who have done 
their duty so bravely and honourably. 
The recommendations with regard to the 
Guards are that— 

“The number of non-commissioned officers 

specially detailed for recruiting duties should 
be increased, and made supernumerary to the 
establishment of regiments ” ; 
and that — 
“the Guards’ duties in London, especially at 
night, should be reduced as much as possible, 
compatible with the proper performance of 
functions of State and the military training 
of the men.” 
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The duties of the Guards at night have 
been considerable, and I believe medical 
officers have stated that those night 
duties have been very detrimental to the 
health of the men. Another recommen- 
dation of the Committee is that — 

“ efforts should be made to increase the pro- 
portion of old soldiers in the ranks of the 
Guards, by encouraging smart. men of good 
character to extend their service with the 
Colours, and re-engage for pension.” 

It is owing to the short service system 
that we have not been able to get men 
of these ranks, as we were formerly, to 
carry out the onerous duties which may 
be imposed upon them, for we depended 
on the non-commissioned officers—not 
only the sergeants, but the corporals—tor 
the maintenance of discipline and order 
in the barrack room. There is one re- 
commendation with regard to Line regi- 
ments which I strongly advocated while 
in Opposition from 1880 to 1885, when 
I objected to his old clothing being taken 
away from the British soldier. I wisi 
to impress upon my right hon. Friend the 
commendation that the old clothing 
shall no longer be taken away from the 
private soldier, for I believe the adop- 
tion of the suggestion of the Report will 
be very much more for the benefit of the 
British soldier than the arrangement 
which exists at the present time. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 154,073, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and [reland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1893.” 

*(8.52.) Tae SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore, Lin- 
colnshire, Horncastle): Sir, I abstained 
from addressing the House at an earlier 
period, because I know it is much more 
in accordance with constitutional prac- 
tice and with general convenience that 
the Minister who, for the time being, is 
responsible for the Army Estimates, 
should have an opportunity of laying, in 
one statement, his view of the condition 
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of the Army, and of what he proposes for 
the year, before the House of Commons. 
Ido not think that it will be thought 
presumptuous on my part, considering all 
that has recently been written about 
Military subjects, if I venture 
to occupy the attention of the 
Committee for some little time. 
But certainly with a good deal of what 
has been written I have little or no con- 
cern. Much of it has been founded 
upon reports and evidence relating to a 
state of things which has passed away, 
while absolutely ignoring the reforms 
which have been introduced and the 
consequences which have come from 
them; and I am afraid also that much 
has been written which may have the 
effect, although I know it was not 
the intention, by painting unfairly, in 
the blackest colours, the conditions and 
disadvantages of the Army Service, of 
discouraging recruiting. For my part, 
I want to approach, without the smallest 
prejudice, the consideration of all these 
questions, which can alone in that man- 
ner be satisfactorily dealt with. Now, 
Sir, a good deal has been said with regard 
to the amount which we are at present 
expending upon the Military Service. I 
am afraid that anybody who endeavours 
to make an exhaustive or complete com- 
parison between what we expend in this 
country and what is expended in foreign 
countries on the Military Service is 
attempting an impossible task. The 
conditions are wholly different, and I 
do not think that even the most acute 
intellects, applied under the most favour- 
able circumstances, could possibly be 
able to present to the country a really 
fair comparison between what we are 
spending in this country and what they 
are spending in France and Germany. 
I know very well for myself, who have 
tried, during the last few years, to arrive 
at such an estimate, the task has proved 
beyond my powers. I had two yearsago 
the assistance of a man, second to none 
in that respect—a man who had given 
very special attention to the subject of 
the expenditure in France and in Ger- 
many. General Brackenbury furnished the 
Committee on the Army Estimates, and 
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afterwards furnished me, with all the 

information which he could collect to 

enable him to make any comparison 

between what was being spent both in 

France and in Germany and here, and I 

am bound to say that even that in- 
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formation was of a meagre description. 
He pointed out with very great force 
that when you came to compare expendi- 
ture in this country with what took place 
in France and Germany, you had to com- 
pare, to some extent, the conditions 
under which that expenditure was made, 
and he proved, I think, beyond any 
doubt, that if you were going to pay the 
German Army, to clothe the German 
Army, to feed the German Army, and to 
give the German Army generally the 
same advantages which you give to the 
Army in this country, you must 
begin by adding £9,000,000 sterling *o 
the Estimates of Germany. I do not 
want to go into these comparisons now, 
because I have a good deal to say to the 
Committee; but I should like, without 
going further, to say that General 
Brackenbury pointed out the insuperable 
reasons why we could not make a fair 
comparison between what we are spend- 
ing in this country and what they are 
spending in France and Germany. First 
of all, of course, we have a voluntary 
system in this country, whereas they 
have a compulsory system in those 
countries ; secondly, the cost of living in 
England is altogether different from the 
cost of living in foreign countries ; and, 
thirdly, the larger salaries which are 
paid to officials in this country are not 
confined to Military Departments, but 
extend to every Department of the Go- 
vernment of this country. These three 
conditions alone make a difference which 
it is almost impossible to estimate at its 
full value, and which led General 
Brackenbury to the conclusion, after the 
mo-t impartial and careful inquiry, that 
he could not say that we in England 
were spending an undue sum on the 
Army, as compared with France and 
Germany, and that if we were 
enabled to achieve certain results—about 
which I shall have something to say 
presently — our expenditure in this 
country would compare not unfavourably 
even with that of France and Germany. 
Well, we have given the House of 
Commons every opportunity of examin- 
ing ourexpenditure. I do not deny for 
a moment that this volume of Army 
Estimates is a very formidable document 
for any Member of the House of Com- 
mons or anybody in the country to take 
up. It has been examined, let me remind 
the Committee, very carefully by a Com- 
mittee presided over by my noble Friend 
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the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
R. Churchill), which sat for two years. 
That Committee examined every Vote. 
It called whatever witnesses it chose. 
If I may say so without offence to the 
Chairman, it took whatever course he 
thought desirable to elucidate what he 
thought it necessary to elucidate. There 
were representatives of the War Office 
on the Committee, but they had very 
little voice either as to the witnesses to be 
called or as to the manner in which they 
were examined. The result of the ex- 
amination by that Committee was a 
Report, ora series of Reports, recommend- 
ing certain reductions of expenditure in 
various directions, and every single one 
of those points has been taken up and 
dealt with by us since that Committee sat. 
In the course of their investigations 
there were various points brought out, 
which showed that the amount we were 
spending upon certain important services 
was inadequate, and the consequence 
has been that the inquiry has led to an 
increase of expenditure. We have 
since that time presented to the Com- 
mittee every year a _ short Table, 
showing in the very best manner that 
we possibly can what we get for the ex- 
penditure we undertake. It is now 
printed in the Army Estimates, Appen- 
dix 21, but formerly it was circulated as 
a separate Paper; and there everybody 
can find, if he chooses, the cost of the 
separate arms of the Service, the cost of 
every institution connected with the Ser- 
vice, of every educational establishment, 
and he will find further what the cost of a 
soldier is in this country. I think it is 
worth mentioning that we take here the 
cost, not only of the private soldier, but of 
warrant officers, and non-commissioned 
officers, and include in it hisclothing, ra- 
tions, fuel, transport, equipment, ammuni- 
tion, barrack accommodation, medical at- 
tendance, and all the costs of paymasters 
and chaplains, the prison staff, schools, and 
libraries, and the result is that we arrive 
at a sum which, divided by the number of 
men in the Army, gives an average 
charge of £56 per head. I want the 
Committee to notice that figure, and I 
want anybody to look into this statement, 
and tell me if they do not think, looking 
at the cost of labour generally in this 
country, we do not get the services of 
the private soldier, with all these advan- 
tages, at a moderate sum. Now, Sir, 
I turn from that particular question 
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of expenditure, to more general 
considerations. Of course, like my pre- 
decessors, and certainly like my suc- 
cessors, I am very anxious indeed, not 
only to keep down expenditure, but to 
strike off every possible item of expen- 
diture that it is possible to save. My 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
and myself may claim, during our 
term of oftice,to have cut off a large 
number of items where we felt that 
we could do so with justice and con- 
sistently with the efficiency of the Army. 
But, unless you cometo deal with the 
great items of expenditure as a whole, I 
cannot hold out any hope that it is pos- 
sible to reduce the expenditure to a very 
large extent. You may examine as you 
like; the Committee under my noble 
Friend the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord R. Churchill) examined it, and 
the result which it always arrived at was 
that though there were minor items by 
which you can reduce theexpenditure, you 
cannotilargely cut down theexpenditure on 
the Army unless you reduce the number 
of men, or reduce the stores, or cut down 
the Non-Effective Vote. It is quite clear, 
much as any of us desire to keep 
down the Non-Effective Vote, it is very 
difficult to do so; and much as I 
have tried to do it, under consider- 
able obloquy, it is the fact that, having re- 
gard to the conditions of the Army, 
having regard to the promises that were 
made to the officers and men who have 
entered the Army, you cannot hope to 
reduce by one stroke of the pen the Non- 
Effective Vote. Nobody will suggest that 
we should reduce the number of men. 
Can you reduce the stores? Perhaps in 
a few years time, when we have built up 
our reserve of stores, and furnished the 
Army with the new weapons now being 
supplied, it is possible that the time may 
come when the Vote for Stores may be 
considerably reduced. Certainly, at the 
present time, I do not feel justified in 
recommending the Committee to think 
for a moment that that Vote can be re- 
duced. I am bound to say that while 
sympathising with the desire to reduce 
expenditure, and while striving to reduce 
it wherever I possibly can, I am not pre- 
pared to hold out to the Committee and 
the country any reasonable hope that, 
while we maintain the number of men 
and try to make them efficient, the ex- 
penditure on our Army can be exten- 
sively cut down. Now | am coming to 
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some of the increases in expenditure which 
have taken place during my administra- 
tion, and I want to dwell on some of the 
questions which have been raised in the 
course of the evening and out-of-doors 
with respect to the Report of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee. I should like, in 
the first place, to remind the Committee 
that this Committee was appointed by 
myself. [saw thenecessity for inquiry into 
the question of drafts, and when I saw the 
necessity for that inquiry I did not hesi- 
tate to ask that Committee to assemble to 
inquire into that question, and to advise 
me and the country as to the best means 
of dealing with the difficulties which 
had then arisen; and when I see some- 
times in the papers the statement that I 
have any hostile feeling towards Lord 
Wantage’s Committee or its Reports, all 
I can say is, if it were likely I could have 
entertained any such feeling, I never 
should have appointed the Committee at 
all. I appointed it because there were 
subjects which required investigation, 
which in this House and out of it were 
pressed on me again and again, and 
therefore I determined to ask « Com- 
mittee which had my confidence to 
undertake the investigation. Lord Wan- 
tage’s Committee devoted itself to the 
work with the greatest possible industry, 
and have produced a Report which shows 
signs of great labour on their part, and a 
desire to arrive at a proper decision on 
all the points, and more than all the points, 
submitted to them. I do not want 
to discuss the recommendations of 
that Committee now ; it would be 
premature on my part to do so. 
The Report lays down principles of 
great importance, and proposes ex- 
penditure of very great magnitude. I 
have not yet had the opportunity of 
consulting my military colleagues at 
the War Office with regard to the Re- 
port, and i feel sure that no one in 
this Committee would think for a mo- 
ment that I should be justified in 
speaking generally on the proposals con- 
tained in it. Of course, it is obvious 
that that Report has generated a good 
deal of difference of opinion, and that 
difference of opinion is really much 
more serious than appears at first sight. 
I stated last year two sides of an important 
question, its advantages and disad- 
vantages—I mean thequestion of deferred 
pay. That question I referred to the 
Committee as underlying practically a 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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great many other proposals, and I asked 
the Committee for an opinion with re- 
gard to deferred pay. No one will 
doubt, even after the Report of the 
Committee, that the question how you 
are to deal with deferred pay is still 
enveloped in doubt. The Committee 
itself made the recommendation, with- 
out giving any reasons for it, that 
deterred pay should be abolished, and 
a small gratuity substituted for it. But 
four Members of the Committee dis- 
sented totally from that recommenda- 
tion, and here I am bound to say I 
am exceedingly sorry that the evidence 
taken before the Committee is not 
available for reference to-night, because 
there is a very remarkable document. 
which was referred to by the minority 
who dissent. That document gives the 
opinion of a large number of Reserve 
men—40,000, I believe—on the question 
of deferred pay. They were asked 
what was the result of deferred pay, 
and was it an advantage to them or 
not? The vast majority of the men 
said that deferred pay was an enormous 
advantage, and that when they left 
the Service it had enabled taem to set 
themselves up for life in a better manner 
by far than they would have done if 
they had not had it. I am not now 
arguing one way or the other; we are 
entitled to reserve our opinion till we 
have thoroughly examined the evidence. 
The evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee has thrown much new light on 
the subject, and we cannot hastily say 
that it would decidedly be better 
to get rid of deferred pay. Lord 
Wantage’s Committee did not give an 
estimate of expenditure, and I am sorry 
that they did not do so; nor did they 
enter at all into the question of 
the results of the recommendations 
which they made. That omission 
was supplied by Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton in his separate Report. I want 
to say one word with regard to his 
position. He was nominated by me 
on the Committee as a man of great 
experience and thoroughly able to advise 
us on these questions. But it so 
happened that he had never given 
any special attention to recruit- 
ing; and he joined the Committee 
as a thoroughly impartial man who had 
an opinion to form on the subject, and 
when it came before the Committee 
he dealt with it according to the 
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evidence and according to the facts given 


in previous Reports. Certainly, he did 
not deal with them according to any 
preconceived notion, or according to any 
wish expressed on my part. If I had 
expressed any wish concerning the 
matter, it might have been that he 
should not criticise my conduct, but he 
has taken what I believe to be the per- 
fectly legitimate course of doing so. He 
dissented, I understand, from the Report 
of the Committee because he thought the 
principles laid down in the early part of 
the Report were departed from in their 
recommendations. There were two 
classes of recommendations: the first 
related to the terms of service, and there 
he expressed a doubt whether, practically, 
the extension of the terms of service 
recommended in the Report would not 
be inconsistent with the maintenance of 
the efficiency of the Reserve. The 
second class of recommendations dealt 
with the pay and allowance of the 
soldiers, and there he raised the most 
natural objeetion, that it would, in his 
opinion, fail to accomplish the object we 
had in view, and even if it were likely 
ov probable that it would succeed, the 
same result might have been obtained with- 
out the great expenditure recommended 
by the Committee. I think I may sum 
up Sir Arthur Haliburton’s objections 
to the Report by saying that he took the 
line that any intelligent and able man 
was entitled to take when appointed to 
take part in deliberations of such impor- 
tance. For my part, I approach the 
consideration of what the Committee 
has said with the utmost impartiality ; I 
have no prejudice one way or the other. 
I have read and studied the evidence solely 
with the view to arrive at the best con- 
clusion —the conclusion most  caleu- 
lated to advance the interests of the 
Army. But it must be looked at 
generally from the point of view, 
which has lately been so much can- 
vassed, to the general effect of 
the existing system upon the Army at 
home and abroad, and whether, at the 
present time, we are getting an efficient 
Armyat home,and by the samesystem are 
getting an efficient Army in India. What 
are the facts? I will endeavour to 
simply state what exists in this country 
and in India, and then inquire whether 
the facts warrant a satisfactory conclu- 
sion or not. I take the results of the 
system as they are to be found in the 
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Returns made to us up to the Ist 
February last. It is an unfavourable 
time in this respect, that large drafts 
have been recently sent abroad, 
but I take it as being the latest Return. 
We have got in India and the Colonies 
a force of 103,000 men, and these are 
all men who have undergone good train- 
ing, are of good physique, and of an age 
fit for the climate they have to encounter. 
Is there a man in this country—there 
certainly is not in India or the Colonies 
—who will say that the Army which 
now exists in India and the Colonies is 
not thoroughly efficient? It is more 
efficient for the purpose for which it 
exists than it has ever been before. 
Therefore, so faras that Army is con- 
cerned, I think we may say that the 
present system has produced results 
which nobody can gainsay. Then we 
have at home an Army of 106,000 men, 
of whom 28,000 are under one year's 
service ; deducting those we have 78,000 
men of over one year’s service, in 
addition to the Reserve, which we all 
know is close upon 70,000, and will next 
year be close upon 80,000; in addi- 
tion, also, we have the Militia Re- 
serve. What does that mean? It 
means this: that if we had to call out 
an army to be sent abroad of any- 
thing like the dimensions ordinarily 
contemplated, we could do it with men 
of full age and training. Look at the 
figures fora moment. I do not want 
to deal with Army Corps, for that is 
an unpopular term in this country; I 
think it is better to deal with numbers 
of men rather than with such terms. 
Suppose we had to send abroad 80,000 
men — which is equivalent to two 
Army Corps—and that we had only to 
take the men now of sufficient age and 
training for that purpose, and so fill 
up the whole of the remainder of the 
battalions from the Army Reserve, we 
could perfectly well do it and have still 
remaining the number of men which I 
will describe to the Committee. We 
could fill up all battalions and regi- 
ments to their full strength for Army 
purposes with men of full training and 
still have remaining in the First Class 
Army Reserve 31,000 men, and 31,000 
men in the Militia Reserve. I do not 
wish to pretend that every one of the 
men would be available. When you put 
men into the Reserve for a number of 
years you may make a fair deduction for 
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men who, for various reasons, would not 
be physically suitable or serviceable for a 
campaign. But it will be satisfactory to 
the country to learn that we can actually 
put into the field 80,000 men, and still 
have remaining 31,000 men in the First 
Class Army Reserve and 31,000 men in 
the Militia Reserve, or even if we deduct 
15 per cent. for the men who might pro- 
bably be inefficient, we would still have 
47,000 men in these two Reserves, and 
behind that we should have the men who 
are rejected at the present time from 
regiments going abroad as not being in 
full training nor of one year’s service, 
but who would be available in a few 
months to reinforce any army we might 
have in the field. The reason I quote 
these figures is because I want to show 
that when people say we have no Army, 
when they say that our Army at home 
is entirely composed of boys, the real 
facts are very different, for the result of 
our system has been to build up the 
Reserve, and to give a large number of 
men of full age and training available to 
take the field whenever called upon. I 
can also venture to say this. The force 
which I have described is a very large 
force, but I am perfectly certain, and say 
without the slightest risk of contradic- 
tion, that it is the largest force this 
country has ever had of men fully able 
to take the field since the time of the 
Peninsular War. Whatever may be 
said of our system, it has produced a 
large number of men available to take 
the field whenever they may be re- 
quired; and, in addition to the 
numbers I have given, there remain 
behind for the defence of this country 
the large force generally known as the 
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Auxiliary Forces — the Militia, and 
220,000 Volunteers. Now, Sir, the 
second ground for the charge of 


inefficiency made against our Army is, 
that it does not contain sufticient men of 
long service. I agree that it is most de- 
sirable and necessary that—although you 
should be able to supplement your 
battalions at home from the ranks of 
the Reserve—there should be in the 
ranks of our Army a fair proportion of 
men of long service. Does anybody 


realise the enormous importance of the 

figures contained here, which have been 

quite recently obtained, in regard to the 

actual condition of our battalions. There 

are, no doubt, one or two battalions 

about which I will say at once that if 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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the figures are true they have not 
sufficient men of long service; but any- 
body who looks at the figures will see at 
once that there are only one or two. I 
was enormously struck when I studied the 
figures and saw the high average of long 
service men in all the battalions of our 
Home Army. May I ask the Committee 
to look at page 44, where they will find 
all the figures, and the result may shortly 
be put thus: that the average number 
of men in battalions on the Home Estab- 
lishment who have served in the Army 
six years and upwards is 231 out of 793. 
I suppose there is no man who would 
not be satisfied with six years’ men, and 
surely they would have a sufficient ex- 
perience of the Service. I ask the Com- 
mittee if they think that is a fair propor- 
tion ? When hon. Members speak of the 
number of boys, I say there is a fair 
proportion of men who have served 
a considerable time in the Army. 
The third cause of inefficiency is the 
difficulty of obtaining recruits. I am 
very sorry that hon. Members have not 
had an opportunity of studying the 
Report of the Inspector Ceneral of 
Recruiting, but that is not my fault. 
It lies with the Stationary Office. The 
Report for the past year contains 
much information that is satisfactory, 
for notwithstanding the fact that it tells 
us that the waste of the Army has been 
greater than during the previous year, 
the result has been an increase of recruits 
over waste of 1,000 men. The Inspector 
tells us that recruiting was brisk, and it 
must have been brisk to have brought in 
during the year no fewer than 36,000 
recruits. The real difficulty we had to 
meet was not so much in obtaining the 
requisite number of men for recruiting 
the Home Army, as in obtaining the 
requisite number of men for supplying 
the drafts for India and the Colonies, 
and that was the sole reason which led to 
the appointment of the Committee over 
which Lord Wantage presided. From 
the Report of that Committee we have 
obtained one or two facts connected with 
recruiting which appear to beconclusively 
proved. In the first place,a good many 
of the causes which led to difficulty about 
drafts were temporary. The majority 
of the Committee and Sir A. Haliburton 
are agreed on that point, and Sir A. 
Haliburton is particular in explaining 
the causes that led to the temporary 
difficulty. In 1882 recruiting was stopped 
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for certain battalions of the Army which 
had been filled up by Reserve men, and 
every step was taken to prevent a larger 
number of men being recruited than was 
then deemed to be necessary. But when in 
1883 these Reserve men went back to 
the Reserve and left the Colours, this led 
toa demand for an exceptional number 
of men who required to be recruited. 
In 1883-4 a large number of men 
were allowed to extend their service 
in India because of the difficulties of 
drafts which occurred at that moment ; 
and again in 1885-6 the establish- 
ment of every battalion in India 
was increased by 100 men, which led to 
a larger demand for recruits in this 
country. The full effect of those measures 
is now being felt, and we shall continue 
to feel the effect of these exceptional 
measures at all events until next yevr. 
The result is we have exceptional difli- 
culty in providing for the drafts which 
have to be sent to India, and I accept 
some blame myself and for those who 
are connected with me at the War 
Ottice that we did not fully foresee two 
or three years ago the difficulties in 
which we should be placed, because we 
might have taken a different course of 
action from that which we are compelled 
to take on the spur of the moment. Of 
course also the Committee pointed out 
some permanent causes for the difficulty. 
They point out the disproportion be- 
tween the battalions abroad and at 
home, and they point out the youth 
of the soldiers. With regard to 
the first, I fully admit that if the 
system established in 1872 were to be 
fully carried out we should have more 
battalions at home than we have; butif 
I have sinned in this respect I have 
sinned in company with my Predecessors. 
We have gone on the principle, not of 
increasing the number of battalions, but 
of increasing the number of men in each 
battalion. Lord Cardwell thought the 
system might be worked with a battalion 
of 520 men; but we havealways thought 
that the number of men in a battalion 
should be 720, nor is it easy to see how the 
difficulty with regard to the drafts for 
India and the Colonies was to be got 
over by adding to the Army a number of 
battalions solely composed of young 
soldiers and recruits. The Committee 
also commented upon the youth of our 
troops, but, I ask, areour recruits younger 
now than they have been for many 
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years past? There was a great deal of 
evidence to the contrary, and I could 
quote the evidence of many men of experi- 
ence to prove that the recruits are not 
younger now than they were in past 
years. I think the most satisfactory 
feature in the Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee is that after all they approve 
the principle of the main lines of the policy 
upon which our Army is at present being 
recruited. On the question of long and 
short service the Committee say it is not 
open to argument. They express the 
opinion that under the existing require- 
ments of modern warfare short service 
would enable us to provide for the rapid 
expansion of our battalions, and further 
reinforcement of our troops in the 
field. Then also the testimony in favour 
of the territorial system is overwhelming, 
and it has been shown that the double 
battalion system is not only the most 


economical, but that it is the best 
machinery for providing drafts. There- 


fore I may say that, whatever mistakes 
have been committed, there is no ground 
whatever for going back from the princi- 
ples adopted in 1872, but that Parliament 
and the Government should be urged to 
carry out those principles in every respect. 
The result of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, therefore, has been to give a most 
completeand authoritative approval of the 
whole principle upon which our Army 
system is based. But of course, if you 
accept the principles so laid: down, you 
must be prepared to accept the conse- 
quences which flow from those principles, 
Parliament has accepted the prin- 
ciple of short service, and you 
must also accept the principle that when 
you want to put an efficient Army into 
the field you must fill up your battalions 
with men taken from the Reserves. 
Therefore, I think that the famous para- 
graph in the Report of Lord Wantage's 
Committee, which contains the opinions 
of various general officers and of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, is at once unfair and misleading. 
That paragraph states that these general 
officers consider the condition of the 
Home battalions is ineflicient. But two 
at least of these officers were speaking 
not of the whole Army, but of some 
special battalions which they thought 
ought to be made ready in case of 
small wars; and all of them would re- 
pudiate the idea that you ought to rely 
upon putting an Army into the field 
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without calling upon the Reserve. 
Under the system established in 1872 by 
Lord Cardwell, the principle was laid 
down that the battalions of 520 men 
were to be filled up in case of need by 
draftsof men from the Reserve. I do not 
think I can quote on this point a stronger 
opinion than that of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was examined before Lord 
Airey’s Committee in 1880, when the 
new system had been in operation some 
years. The Chairman asked him (Ques- 
tion 3,400) :— 

“ But having recourse to the Home battalion 
to feed the battalion abroad, does that not 
denude the Home battalion of all men effective 
for the field ?” 


The answer is— 


“ Yes; and therefore the Home battalion 
must look to the Reserve. I look upon it that 
the Home battalion must for service be chiefly 
composed of the Reserve, and in this way 
only can it be made efficient for any duties 
thatit may be required for, and, therefore, the 
Home Army is the Reserve; but made up in 
this way it is the finest part of the Service that 
you can have. The Reserve last year (1879) 
when it came out made those battalions as 
efficient as you could wish.” 


With that statement, which is a very 
strong one, I may leave the case as re- 
gards that paragraph to the Committee. 
Accepting this condition, which is as true 
for us as it is for all foreign countries, 
that you must rely on your Reserve to 
fill up your battalions for active service, 
it does not follow that our existing terms 
of service are altogether perfect. We 
may not have hit the exact proportion of 
time that a man should serve with the 
Colours and with the Reserve. It may 
not be the right time for all branches of 
the Service, if for some one branch in 
particular. On these points proposals 
have been made by the Committee which 
deserve the careful consideration of the 
War Office. I am bound to say, how- 
ever, that some of these proposals struck 
me at once as proposals which would 
have the effect of cutting into the Re- 
serve in such a way as to make it abso- 
lutely useless for the purposes for which it 
has been designed ; but I may say gene- 
ally that, while perfectly prepared to 
consider the proposals of the Committee, 
| am not prepared, as_ responsible 
Minister in this matter, unduly to de- 
plete the Reserves. I am not prepared 
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largely to introduce aiy system of pen- 

sions that we have go‘ id of so largely 

by short service, and I am not prepared 
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to keep the men at the Colours xo long 
that when you send them out from your 
Service they are so old that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for them to obtain 
employment in civil life. Bearing these 
considerations in mind I shall ap- 
proach all -these proposals with an 
open mind, but I can hold out no hope 
that some of these proposals can possibly be 
accepted. The hon. Member for Preston 
has been pressing upon the House the 
question of long service for India, and 
he bases his position on the ground that 
we move our Army about a great deai 
too much. Iam sure he will find on 
looking into the matter that this moving 
about is absolutely essential in our 
Volunteer Army. If the service were 
compulsory we could compel men to serve 
where we liked. But if it is to be a 
voluntary Army you must humour the 
prejudices and feelings of the men. We 
annot always put particular battalions 
in comfortable and healthy places and 
others in uncomfortable and unhealthy 
places ; and you will find that if you are 
to get recruits for the Army you must 
have some regard for the feelings of the 
men and the officers, and you must give 
all a fair turn of the pleasures as well 


as of the disadvantages of military 
service. My hon. Friend wants us to 


establish long service for the Army in 
India. I do not want to go into that 
question now; but I should like to say 
that the reason why long service was 


given up for the Army in India was 
because you found you could not 
get men. So far from there being any 


evidence now that you could get men for 
long service, the evidence is in the con- 
trary direction. Itis shown conclusively 
that men are disposed to enlist for short 
terms, and then if they like the 
Service, if it is popular and they are well 
treated, they will re-enlist for a further 
period. If you are going to try to 
enlist men for long terms of service, 
depend upon it you will get back to the 
condition of things which prevailed 
when General Peel, standing «at this 
Table, said that long service had broken 
down. 

Mr. HANBURY: That was for Home 
service. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Oh, no, no, no; 
forgive me. It is long service altogether. 
1f I were to go further into the question, 
I should like to point out that no one 
disputes that if you were to establish a 
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long service Army for India it would be 
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very much more costly. If you enlist 
men for twelve years and more, the 
cost would undoubtedly be enormously 
greater than it is now. You are also 
brought face to face with the question of 
efficiency, and yet the Army was 
never more efficient than it is now. 
Was it so with a long service Army? 
Can it ever be so with long service 
in India? Everyone knows perfectly 
well that it cannot, and I have here 
figures which prove that a long 
service Army in India tends naturally 
to deteriorate after seven or eight years’ 
service, If you are going to try to 
maintain a long service Army in India, 
you would have an Army less efficient 
than the one you now possess. 

Mr. HANBURY : Is that the opinion 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The hon. 
Member has quoted the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and he is 
of opinion that you might have 
2 longer service in India. But that is 
not the opinion of most people in this 
country, nor do I think there is any sub- 
stantial ground for that opinion. I 
should like to give some statistics of 
mortality in short and long service, 
between the years 1868 and 1872, and 
between 1886 and 1890, two terms when 
the two systems of long and short 
service were in operation. During the 
first period the number of men per 1,000 
who died was 25, and who were invalided 
44 annually. In the last four years the 
deaths had fallen to 153 and the number 
invalided to something like 254 men 
annually. Thus it is conclusively 
proved that under short service 
mortality and invaliding are much less 
than under long service. There are one 
or two other matters with which I wish 
to trouble the Committee. It is said 
that the defence of outlying stations 
need not be undertaken by the Army, 
but might be handed over to the 
Marines. This matter has been care- 
fully considered by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and myself, and it was 
approached on my part with a desire to 
accomplish the object. It could not 
be done with regard to all our foreign 
ports, but it might be done with a good 
many outlying ports which are defended 
bythe Army. But the cost of the Marines 
under long service would be much greater 
than the cost of the men now in the 
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garrisons. And, in addition, if you are 
going to garrison these places with Marines, 
you must establish a Reserve Force of 
Marinesin this country, and the result 
would be that we should find it impossible 
tocarry out the plan without a considerable 
increase of expense. Although I, for my 
part, speaking from a military point of 
view, would like to see the plan tried on 
a large scale ; we should not be justified, 
with the figures before us, in recom- 
mending it to the attention of the coun- 
try at the present time. At the same time 
the experiment will be tried on a small 
scale in some outlying possession such as 
the Falkland Isles, and we shall be able 
to see whether a system can be devised 
by which such dependencies can be de- 
fended by the Admiralty at less cost than 
by the Army. If the experiment be 
successful, I shall be exceedingly glad to 
hand over to the Navy the responsibility 
for the defence of some other stations. 
Before I sit down, I wish to put before 
the Committee one or two considerations 
as regards our Home expenditure and 


what we do with it. During our 
term of Office, speaking generally, 


the Army Estimates have been in- 
creased by about £500,000 a year, 
and in addition to this we have ob- 
tained the sanction of Parliament to the 


employment of borrowed money for 
certain urgent and very important 
works. It may be well, therefore, that 


I should state some facts with regard 
to what we have got and what we are 
getting for this very large sum in order 
that the Committee may be able to judge 
to what use the money is being put. 
The increase has been accounted for 
partly by the larger number of men in 
the Army, by the increased grants to 
the Volunteer Force, and also by addidi- 
tions to our warlike weapons and stores. 
Almost every other item of expendi- 
ture having been carefully overhauled 
shows some decrease. This result, and 
also the fact that during this period we 
have practically had no Supplementary 
Estimates, testifies to the great care with 
which these funds have been administered 
by the War Office. It will be remem- 
bered that one of the reforms intro- 
duced in 1888 on the recommendation 
of Sir Matthew Ridley’s Commission 
was that the control of the Financial 
Secretary should be extended to 
every branch of military expenditure. 
In administering these large funds, and 
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in considering all improvements in 
organisation or in equipment, we have 
had in view the main object of trying to 
weld into one practical and effective 
military organisation all the miscellaneous 
Land Forces at our disposal. It is a task 
which had never before been really 
grappled with, as I can show ina very few 
sentences. Only partial steps had been 
taken to allot the troops to any definite 
duties in the event of hostilities, or to 
complete the manifold preparations 
necessary for them to take the field at 
short notice, and properly equipped. The 
stores were collected together in a con- 
fused mass at Woolwich, no system was 
laid down for their issue, nor were any 
complete tables in existence showing the 
proper war equipments of the various 
units. As for our fortresses, no definite 
garrisons had been assigned to them, 
either at home or abroad. When we 
came into Office no breech-loading guns 
had been mounted in any of our coaling 
stations, although, to the honour of the 
Party opposite, their defence had been 
undertaken. And, with the exception of 
two, no breech-loading gun had been 
effectively mounted in any of our ports 
at home or abroad. Very little progress 
had been made with the submarine 
mining defence. The Horse and Field 
Artillery were, with the exception of five 
batteries, armed with inferior guns. 
Other countries were manufacturing 
magazine rifles for their troops; we had 
not adopted one. No systematic arrange- 
ment had been made concerning the 
troops to be sent abroad in case of a 
foreign expedition. The equipment for 
an expeditionary force was not laid down 
on paper, much less had it been stored in 
places where it could be readily embarked. 
As regards home defence, little or nothing 
had been done to define the part to be 
played by the Militia or by the Volun- 
teers to enable them to take the field. 
No steps had been taken towards obtain- 
ing the horses required on mobilisation, 
nor had the necessary staff been worked 
out and selected. Noactual plan existed 
as to the defence of London, nor were 
positions where the troops should assemble 
or concentrate been selected. Our Army 
was, in fact, a series of disconnected 
units, our stores accumulated at Wool- 
wich without reference to war under 
Service conditions, and we had, :n fact, 
no plans ready even for a defensive 
campaign. And now what has been 
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done? The forces with which we had 
to deal were, shortly, these: Since 1886 
the Establishment of the Army, includ- 
ing the Colonial Corps, has been in- 
creased by 2,000 men, mainly in 
consequence of the necessary provision 
of garrisons for our foreign ports, and 
on the Ist of January last the effectives 
of the Regular Army on the British 
Establishment stood at a total of 138,718 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men. Our Reserve, vpon which, like all 
foreign nations, we depend for strength- 
ening in time of war the peace cadres of 
our battalions, is ex in April next 
to reach nearly 80,000 men, ard that is 
a far larger number than it has ever 
attained, and showing an increase since 
1886 of 24,000 men: or, to go a little 
further back, I may say our military 
strength of Regulars and Reserve, 
available for service at home and abroad, 
shows an increase in the last 10 years by 
no less than 66,000 men. Of the quality 
of these troops I speak in dealing with 
recruiting ; but these figures, beyond all 
question, represent an enormous increase 
in our national strength. The whole of 
this force has been re-armed with modern 
weapons. Sixty-nine batteries of Horse 
and Field Artillery have been armed with 
the new 12-pounder gun. 


CotoneL NOLAN: Are there 69 2 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: [ am not quite 
certain, but I think so. All the rifles 
and carbines in the hands of our Regular 
troops and in the hands of our 
Auxiliary troops have been inspected and 
put in order, and we are gradually re- 
placing them with the new magazine 
arm. The defective swords and bayonets 
have been replaced by very perfect 
weapons of English manufacture. The 
practical training of these troops, though 
still insufficient, has been enormously 
advanced. In 1890, for the first time 
for many years, two field columns 
carried out a series of exercises near 
Wooler, and for the first time in this 
country Cavalry manceuvres were in- 
stituted. Last year Infantry manceuvres, 
unfortunately altogether ruined by the 
weather, were held in the neighbour- 
hood of Petersfield, and also Cavalry 


exercises at Aldershot under’ the 
Inspector General, In both years 


extended exercises were carried out in 
connection with the mobilisation of the 
defences of certain ports. In the 
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Militia we have a force of over 105,000 


officers and men. The Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting shows 
the physique of the recruits to be very 
satisfactory ; but, on the other hand, in 
spite of the slight increase this year in 
its numbers, there is reason to fear that 
the popularity of the Militia Service 
has somewhat declined. The system of 
reducing establishments wherever we 
found they could not be kept up, and of 
increasing them where men could be 
obtained, has been continued with satis- 
factory results. |The recommendations 
of the Committee which inquired into the 
Militia two years ago have been mainly 
carried out at very considerable cost. 
And I am also trying to train some of 
the Infantry by brigades, of which three 
will be formed at Aldershot this year. 
Further steps are being taken to train 
the Militia Artillery at the places which 
they would oceupy on mobilisation, and 
to accustom them to the guns they would 
have to serve. The greater portion of 
the Militia are told off to the work of 
the various garrisons on mobilisation, 
and it is therefore unnecessary,to provide 
them with an expensive system of trans- 
port. But for this force the necessary 
provision of additional clothing is being 
made. We have made provision 
for the necessary increase of clothing in 
the event of the Militia being called out. 
The Volunteers on the Ist November 
last numbered over 222,000, showing a 
satisfactory increase, especially in 
efficients qualified for the higher grant 
of proficiency in shooting, a result 
which seems to afford the most conclu- 
sive vindication of the policy adopted by 
me in 1887 of requiring greater 
efficiency with the rifle in return for the 
increased grant. All these men have 
now received the equipment deemed 
necessary to enable it to take the field. A 
large proportion of the Infantry has been 
organised in brigades. During 1891, 19 
of these brigades attended at camps, and 
5 took part in the Easter Manceuvres. 
There are now 9 brigade bearer com- 
panies and 26 supply detachments. 
The reports upon these brigades are 
almost unanimous in testifying to the 
satisfactory progress that has been made 
—testifying from year to year in- 
creased advances. The Artillery Volun- 
teers have been divided into two por- 
tions. That part which has been 
VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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assigned to garrison duties continues to 
qualify for the defence of the works 
they would have to man in time of war. 
I am glad to say that curing the past 
year no less than 1,600 of them have 
for this year earned the special grant 
given on thisaccount. Of the remainder, 
88 batteries of position have been formed 
with 354 guns. These batteries have 
earned most favourable reports during 
the year, and are rapidly advancing in 
efficiency. And I hope the House will 
always be disposed to extend en- 
couragement to this force. And, lastly, 
financial assistance has been afforded to 
a company of Volunteer Engineers in 
London to enable it to join the Field 
Army to which it has been allotted on 
mobilisation. The objection is often 
raised that, without a complete system 
of transport, this force of Volunteers 
could not immediately take the field. 
Well, after the fullest consideration, we 
have arrived at what. I think, is the 
common-sense conclusion, not to spend 
money in organising transport in the 
localities where the corps themselves are 
raised. To block the railways at the 
outset of a general mobilisation with 
horses and carts would seem to be 
wholly unnecessary, when we find that 
we are able without difficulty to obtain 
the necessary transport close to the 
probable points of concentration. The 
general result is that, during these 
five years, our Volunteer Army has 
been converted into an organised and 
well-equipped force, and we think there 
is no doubt they can be assembled at com- 
paratively short notice at the points 
likely to be threatened, and in an effec- 
tive condition to defend the country. 
And now, Sir, how are the forces I have 
described utilised for the defence of the 
Empire? The first step, and one of very 
great importance, was to organise the 
defences of our ports and _ coaling 
stations at home and abroad, without 
which our Naval Force could not be free 
to take the offensive. Submarine 
mining defences have been provided 
throughout the Empire at all our ports 
and coaling stations, which would afford 
at short notice an effective defence at 


all our principal ports. The men 
necessary to work them, with 
the exception of a few native 
auxiliaries, are already raised and 


trained ; and the mines are protected by 
K ‘ 
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the necessary quick-firing guns. The 
necessary defence of the coaling stations 
is practically complete, and even for 
Esquimalt, where the Colonial Govern- 
ment has, I am sorry to say, not 
yet seen its way to undertaking the 
necessary works, the guns have been 
got ready. The defences of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, the Thames, the Cape, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and other less important sta- 
tions have been enormously strengthened, 
and almost all the necessary breech-loading 
guns are actually mounted and in position. 
The garrisons of all these ports are told 
off, and the schemes of defence providing 
for the special duties of every unit of 
the garrison have been in many cases 
laid down in minute detail, including the 
method to be adopted for food supply 
and for dealing with the civil population. 
It will, I daresay. surprise the Committee 
to know that we have to provide 
garrisons for 37 ports, at home and 
abroad, absorbing no less than 182,000 
men. For the Home ports we depend, 
of course, very largely upon Auxiliary 
Forces, with the special difficulty, as 
regards Artillery, that whereas the re- 
quirements of defence necessitate the 
assembling of a large force in the South 
of England, the great strength of this 
branch of the Service in peace time lies 
in the North. For Colonial ports we do 
our best to supplement the necessary 
minimum of European troops by native 
auxiliaries. The task, therefore, of 
providing for the improved land defences 
of our ports, which has been in itself a 
gigantic one, has been successfully 
accomplished during our term of office ; 
and it has required—in addition to the 
loan obtained under the Imperial 
Defence Act—an expenditure out of 
Annual Estimates not far short of 
£1,000,000 sterling. In addition to the 
troops detailed for garrisons, the whole 
of our Regular and Auxiliary Forces at 
home, with very few exceptions, have 
been told off to definite duties for Home 
defence, and the troops to form a foreign 
expedition have been selected,with the ne- 
cessary departmental services. The precise 
equipments for Home defence and for a 
foreign expedition, so far as is possible, 
while its scene is undetermined, have 
been laid down in detail for every 
unit in the Service. The plans of 
mobilisation for all the Land Forces at 
home have been determined on, as well 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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as the positions to be taken up after 
mobilisation. The ground for these 
positions has been examined and detailed 
plans laid down, including the water 
supply. This has specially been the case 
for the defence of London. Sites have 
been obtained for the necessary works, 
and working plans and drawings, with 
other details for everything that would 
have to be done on an emergency, have 
been prepared. The Staff, whether for 
a foreign expedition or for Home defence, 
has been worked out and selected, and 
detailed regulations as to all that has 
to be done on mobilisation have been 
most carefully drawn up. These regula- 
tions have been based on the principle of 
decentralisation; and wherever it has 
been possible the central authority has 
been relieved of responsibility at time of 
pressure. The decentralisation of stores 
from Woolwich and the placing them in 
situations where they could be rapidly 
issued on mobilisation has been actively 
undertaken and carried far forward. 
Arrangements have been made to build 
fresh storehouses or re-model existing 
buildings for this purpose in 62 different 
centres, amounting in all to 177 different 
buildings to be completed. Of these, 110 
are finished, and 38 approaching com- 
pletion, and these include almost all the 
larger centres, with the result that, 
broadly speaking, accommodation fo 
overtwo-thirds of the total stores required 
for Home defence is now provided at the 
different stations, and actually in the 
most convenient positions for the purpose. 
The stores for the whole Aldershot 
Division which might be required for a 
foreign expedition has been placed be- 
tween Aldershot and Southampton, and 
could be issued and embarked at once. 
The registration of horses continues to 
be most successful. A complete working 
department for this registration has been 
formed, and the number at present 
registered could be easily increased at 
any time. We have on the register 
14,000 horses, of which 3,300 are riding 
horses and ready for immediate service if 
required, allof which would makeexcellent 
troopers; and it should be remembered 
that of the horses required to complete 
the requirements of Cavalry on mobilisa- 
tion, nearly one-half are draught horses ; 
and the Committee will see that we have 
made, at any rate, a very good provision 
for an emergency. And as regards our 
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draught horses, we have arranged with 
the great railway companies, who have 
most cordially co-operated with us, to 
supply us with the neck harness, collars, 
and bridles of their draught horses. In 
this matter the greatest difliculty of all 
in the case of rapid mobilisation has 
been got rid of. But this sketch of 
the changes which we have brought 
about in our defensive strength would 
be obviously incomplete if I failed to 
mention the great changes introduced 
into more than one branch of the 
Service. The re-organisation of the 
Supply and Transport Services into the 
Army Service Corps is complete. The 
whole administration of these Services 
has been placed on a purely military 
basis, and absolute responsibility for the 
efliciency of these important Services now 
rests with the Military Authorities. 
The chief aim of the new scheme is to 
instruct military officers themselves, in 
times of peace, in the economical adminis- 
tration of their funds, and to accustom 
them to the duties which they would 
have to perform in war; and there can 
be no doubt that the formation of the 
new Army Service Corps has tended to 
efficiency and economy. General officers 
at home and abroad are unanimous in 
reporting favourably on the work per- 
formed by all ranks of the Corps. The 
re-organisation of the Garrison Artillery, 
which took effect on the Ist August last, 
is being rapidly proceeded with. To 
each fortress or fort a certain number 
of specialist officers, non-commissioned 
otticers, and men, have been allotted, 
hased on the requirements of the arma- 
ment, distinct from the companies of 
Royal Artillery, and not moved with 
them in the ordinary course of relief. 
The continuity of special knowledge 
of the defences of each fort is thus re- 
tained, as well as the experience of the 
natural peculiarities of each station. Of 
this permanent Staff, all the officers and 
more than half the other specialists have 
been already appointed. Various rates 
of extra pay have been granted to officers 
of Garrison Artillery, and to specially 
qualified non-commissioned officers and 
men composing the permanent Establish- 
ment for each place. The higher technical 
training is also provided for by the estab- 
lishment of two schools of instruction, 
one of which is already at work. And 
though this far-reaching change is too 
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recent for any real estimate of its value 
to be formed, the best information of its 
working which reaches me leads me to 
feel very hopeful as to its effect in pro- 
ducing economy and efficiency of work, 
in popularising the Garrison Artillery, 
and in producing a highly-trained body 
thoroughly fitted to deal with all the 
complicated details of modern armaments. 
The strength of the Army Medical 
Department has been very carefully re- 
considered, and considerable reductions 
have taken place. The assistance of 
civil practitioners has been called in, and 
an Army Medical Reserve was formed in 
1888, with the view of supplementing 
the reduced Medical Staff by a body of 
officers available for service at home in 
time of emergency. Much time has been 
devoted to the arrangements necessary 
in case of mobilization for the Medical 
Services and the detailed arrange- 
ments for the personnel, the medical 
equipment, and the necessary base 
hospitals have been almost completed. 
I may also mention the question of 
station paymasters, whose establishment 
will, we believe, tend very largely to 
economy ; because now, in all the differ- 
ent districts of the country, an audit is 
carried ovt upon the spot, and at 
the War Office we have only a test 
audit. So far as it has gone, the results 
of this change have been economical, and 
I think they will also prove satisfactory 

I must say a word or two on the supply 
of warlike stores, of which during our 
period of office we have had to provide 
an unexampled amount. A large increase 
in the Navy was decided on, and, in addi- 
tion to that, a certain number of ships 
already constructed required new guns 

We had to arm our land defences, to in- 
troduce new weapons for almost all our 
Land Forces; whilst India and the Colo- 
nies also sent in large demands for heavy 
guns and other descriptions of warlike 
stores. Ina single year we gave orders 
te the amount of no less than £6,000,000 
sterling, and it is certain that our 
means of production at that time were 
nothing like adequate to such a demand 

But it was also clearly brought out» - 

the evidence taken before Lord Morleys 
Committee that a large number of war- 
like stores were pushed into the Service 
during the Egyptian War in a great hurry 
and without adequate examination, and 
it therefore became necessary for us not 
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only to extend our area of production, but 
to take additional means for securing the 
quality of the stores supplied to the 
Army and the Navy. Accordingly three 
most important steps were taken by 
the Government, which have produced 
enormous consequences. First of all we 
called to our assistance to a much larger 
extent than formerly the private trade 
of the country, especially in regard to the 
production of big guns, in which a few 
years ago the trade was very little em- 
ployed. So recently as 1880 the amount 
of the orders for big guns given to the 
trade was only £8,600. Even in 1886-7 
the value of the orders given to the 
trade was only £116,000. Since then 
very large orders have been given, and 
the result is that whereas five or six 
years ago the number of big guns 
supplied by the trade could be counted 
on your fingers, since April, 1889, we 
have supplied to the Sea Service no 
fewer than 478 guns of six-inch calibre 
and upwards, while to the Land Service 
we have given no fewer than 174 guns of 
the same description. Besides these we 
have supplied guns to India and the 
Colonies, in addition to an enormous 
number of breech-loading guns of a 
smaller calibre, and quick-firing guns 
which might almost be counted by the 
thousand. The result is that the supply 
of guns for the Navy has thoroughiy 
overtaken the demand, and we have 
practically completed all our require- 
ments for the Land Service. We 
have supplied all these guns with a 
reserve of ammunition. In addition we 
have completed for the Home Army and 
for India no fewer than 300,000 maga- 
zine rifles. The completion of these 
exceptional and very extensive orders 
has necessarily diminished the amount of 
work, both in the Government Factories, 
and in the private trade; but I have 
every desire, consistently with the proper 
maintenance of the Ordnance Factories 
and with obtaining our goods at a reason- 
able price, to give at least a fair share, 
and even more than a fair share, of our 
orders to the trade. Certainly, I am 
very strongly of opinion that it is not 
the proper policy of this country to 
keep our Ordnance Factories employed 
in ordinary times at nearly their full 
strength, because it is of the utmost im- 
portance that when any emergency 


arises we should be able to call upon 
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them for enormously increased work at 
short notice. On the other hand, it 
seems to me equally necessary, in the 
interests of the country, to encourage in 
every way that is possible those private 
sources of supply upon which the 
country can also rely in any emergencies 
that may arise. It was in that spirit 
that, when the Lee-Metford rifle was 
introduced, we gave a fair share of the 
orders to the trade, in spite of the 
cheaper rate at which it could be pro- 
duced in the Government Factories; and 
in respect of excellence of manufacture 
we have no reason to regret that 
decision. The second step was based on the 
recommendation of Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee to place all the Ordnance 
Factories under a single head. The 
result of our experience has been that 
both efficiency and economy have been 
largely effected by this change. The 
various departments are now worked as 
parts of one great Government Estab- 
lishment, and the confusion, and even 
worse, which sometimes resulted from 
their former isolated condition has been 
obviated, if not altogether got rid of. 
To the present Director General of Ord- 
nance Factories we owe many improve- 
ments of the greatest possible value and 
importance at Woolwich, resulting in 
large economies, to which I shall hope at 
some time to have an opportunity of 
referring in detail. Thirdly, we have 
entirely separated inspection from manu- 
facture, and every article produced by 
the trade, or by the Crdnance Factories, 
is equally subjected to independent 
inspection before being passed into the 
Service. This step was strongly recom- 
mended by Lord Morley’s Committee as 
an act of justice to the trade, and there 
is a general consensus of opinion wp to the 
present time that the result has been very 
marked in the improvement of the quality 
of the weapons that are now supplied. 
The re-armament which has taken place 
both in the Land and Sea Service has also 
involved the introduction of a great 
many novel weapons, including quick- 
firing guns and the Lee-Metford rifle. 
The reports which reach me as to the 
Lee-Metford, both as regards Mark I., 
which is in the hands of the troops, and 
Mark II., which is about to be manvu- 
factured for Service purposes, are com- 
pletely satisfactory. On the former arm 
the Lewes sight, however well-suited for 
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skilled marksmen, did not appear equally 
suitable for men in the ranks, and for that 
has been substituted a sight to which the 
soldier is accustomed on the Martini- 
Henry rifle. Various other small changes 
have been introduced which get rid of 
the minor defects originally complained 
of. The difficulty which prevents a very 
large issue of the rifle to the troops is 
that of obtaining rifle ranges, and it is a 
difficulty felt in all parts of the country, 
and the sooner that the transition stage 
is passed the better it will be both for 
economy and efficiency. Further ex- 
perience with the new smokeless powder 
tends to confirm the favourable opinions 
formed of it. It has been tested in ex- 
treme cold with most satisfactory results, 
and though the experiments in India 
made under extreme heat are not abso- 
lutely concluded, so far as they have 
gone they tend to show it has greater 
elements of stability than any other 
smokeless powder. It is now being 
manufactured both for rifles, field, and 
larger guns, and, as soon as it is finally 
adopted as the Service powder, its manu- 
facture by the trade will be encouraged. 

hope and believe this powder will turn 
out to be satisfactory. But as every 
foreign nation has hitherto failed in 
attaining the much-desired object of a 
smokeless powder absolutely stable under 
all probable conditions, I speak with 
diffidence, and I do not venture to assert 
with too great confidence that we have 
been successful. And now I ought 
to say a word or two to the Com- 
mittee as to the progress being made 
in the improvement of our barrack 
accommodation. In addition to the 
powers obtained at home and abroad 
under the Barrack Act and the Imperial 
Defence Act, we are carrying on a very 
large number of sanitary services out of 
the Annual Estimates, and every effort is 
being made to raise in this most impor- 
tant respect the general standard of our 
barracks. And I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the good work being 
done by the Army Sanitary Commission, 
which was revived by me two years ago 
for the special purpose of insuring that 
in all the new works the reasonable 
sanitary precautions suggested by 
modern science are adopted. In carry- 
ing out the general scheme of recon- 
struction, a good deal of delay was 
caused by the severe cold of last year, 
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but the work is now being pushed on, 
and at Aldershot in a few months a 
large part of the old wooden huts will be 
replaced by brick barracks of the most 
approved description, in which every- 
thing has been done within reasonable 
limits to add to the comfort of the 
soldier. Barracks for five Infantry 
battalions, three batteries of Field 
Artillery, the Royal Engineers, and 
the Army Service Corps are in hand, 
besides other garrison accessories. _ Bar- 
racks for three more battalions and 870 
married soldiers’ quarters will shortly be 
commenced. Plans are also in prepara- 
tion for additions to the permanent 
barracks, and for the conversion of the 
prison at Woking into barracks for two 
battalions. At most of the other places 
in England where works are contem- 
plated good progress has been made, 
especially in London. The improve- 
ments at the Albany Barracks are ad- 
vancing rapidly, and promise to provide 
good quarters for men and horses, but 
to make a good job of it it has been 
found necessary to spend a good deal 
more money than was originally pro 
posed, The quarters proposed for a pro- 
portion of the officers of every Guards’ 
battalion are now almost completed. 
Progress in Ireland has been somewhat 
delayed by questions arising out of the 
distribution of the troops. The new 
Marlborough Barracks, however, are 
finished and in occupation. The Royal 
Barracks, so re-constructed as to be 
practically new barracks, are rapidly 
approaching completion, and will be 
occupied in a few months time. The 
Wellington Barracks, also, are making 
good progress. At the foreign stations, 
such as Malta, Gibraltar, and Bermuda, 
good progress has been made, especially 
in respect of important sanitary services. 
To sum up, then, the results of our ex- 
penditure, it has no doubt had the effect 
of generally raising the standard of 
barrack accommodation throughout the 
country which was urgently required in 
the interests both of officers and men, and 
in nocase are we doing more good than 
in the provision of better quarters for 
married non-commissioned officers and 
men. This was one of the most important 
objects of my scheme, and it has not 
only given a great deal more comfort to 
those men, but it will also have the effect 
of diminishing the amount now paid for 
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rent and lodging money to the extent of 
£10,000 a year. In this, and in many 
other respects the great work now being 
carried out in our barracks affords special 
opportunities of adding to the general 
attractiveness of the Service. I have 
just one other word to say with regard 
to the other proposals for adding 
to the advantages of the Service. 
I do not want to dwell upon them at 
length. I touched upon them in great 
detail last year. I pointed out how the 
barracks which we were constructing 
were providing all sorts of greater com- 
forts, such as boxes and other things, 
which are of great advantage to the 
men’s comfort. I pointed out that we are 
giving the private soldiers of the country 
new recreation rooms, canteens, and cook- 
ing houses, all of which tend to add 
to their comfort. And there was one sub- 
ject in particular which [ said had en- 
gaged my serious attention, and which | 
thought, more than any other that had 
been brought before me required my atten- 
tion and that of the War Office—I allude 
to sea kits. I gave that my attention and 
entered into negotiations on the subject ; 
and I am glad to say, with the full con- 
sent of the Indian Government, the stop- 
pages for sea kits are now abolished. The 
result. is, that we have accomplished a 
reform which certainly caused a great deal 
of grumbling, based upon reasonable 
grounds. Thereisoneothersubject I should 
have liked to have dealt with. A Committee 
sat two years ago to deal with the 
question of the issue of clothing to 
the Army. The Committee made a 
very valuable Report, and I am_per- 
fectly prepared to make proposals to 
the House dealing with the question of 
the issue of clothing. But it seemed 
right, as the Wantage Committee had 
also thought it necessary to enter into 
that question, to reserve the proposals 
I had to make on that subject until 
I received their Report. There is no 
reason now why I should not be able to 
put those forward, and I hope before 
long to be able to tell the House and the 
country the proposals I have to make, 
and put the issue of clothing on 
a satisfactory basis. There are a great 
many other questions affecting the com- 
fort of soldiers, and I do not want it 
to be supposed for a moment that any 
proposal, whether coming from a Com- 
mittee or from any other quarter, which 
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would add to the comfort of the soldier. 
is one which I will not endeavour to deal 
with satisfactorily. I have now to thank 
the House for the kind attention given 
tome. A great number of subjects have 
been recently brought forward connected 
with the Army. I thought it right to 
deal, at any rate, with a good many of 
them. I have not dared to trespass 
longer upon theattention of the Committee 
than was necessary, and may I hope 
they will see in what I have put before 
them that, at any rate during the past 
few years, we have endeavoured to add to 
the efficiency of the Army, and to deal 
with questions affectirg the comfort of the 
private soldier. I am perfectly conscious 
that we may not have done all that 
people may have expected in every direc- 
tion; but at least, after hearing what | 
have said, the Committee will be disposed 
to say we have not been altogether 
inactive, but have tried to promote the 
advantage of the Army in all respects. 
(10.50.) Viscount WOLMER (Hants, 
Petersfield): There is no one who 
has heard the statement which has 
jus. been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
who will not judge his administration of 
the War Office as a great administra- 
tion. And it is simply because I admire 
the general conduct of that De- 
partment by the present Secretary of 
State as having greatly strengthened the 
country that I the more regret that on 
some of the points dealt with by Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, of which I hap- 
pened to be a member, I am obliged very 
seriously to differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
divided the recommendations of that 
Committee into portions which, however, 
I will classify differently from the right 
hon. Gentleman. There were, first of all, 
the proposals for administrative reform. 
And, with regard to these proposals, 
which I think were extremely important, 
I would remind the House and the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Committee were 
absolutely unanimous, and on what I may 
call the administrative proposals there 
was absolutely no divergence of opinion 
on the part of Sir Arthur Haliburton 
from the rest of his colleagues. And 
nobody who reads the evidence put 
before that Committee will fail to wonder 
why, when these administrative re- 
forms are so obvious, they have not 
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been carried out by the War 
Office without the appointment of any 
Committee. I allude to the extra- 
ordinary fact that all the War Secretaries 
of the last 20 years, with the War Office 
under them, have deliverately en- 
deavoured to work Lord Cardwell’s 
short service scheme, leaving out the 
most essential feature of that scheme; 
they have been trying to act not only 
the play of Hamét with the part of 
Hamlet left out, but also with the part 
of Ophelia left out. That seheme had 
for its very foundation stone that there 
should be an equality of battalions at 
home and abroad, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the short service 
system cannot be worked, and that the 
machine will come to grief unless these 
battalions are in some way or other 
eyualised. It is absolutely imperative, 
in the interests of this country, for the 
very existence of the short service 
system, that additional battalions should 
be located at home, or that the brigade 
o: Guards should be used to take its 
part in future service in the Mediter- 
ranean. And I think a very grave 
responsibility will be on the heads of the 
chief officers of the Army when there is 
ready at the hand of the Secretary of 
State for War the means of producing 
these reforms for a very small expen- 
diture indeed, if from any reason of 
custom or prejudice they refuse 
to allow the brigade of Guards to 
take its turn in the Mediterranean. 
The second class of recommendations are 
the class which have produced the differ- 
ence of opinion between Sir Arthur 
Haliburton and his colleagues, and those 
recommendations produced the strongest 
comments not only by the Secretary of 
State for War, but by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Mr. Campbell -Bannerman). 
We propose certain modifications in the 
terms of service. We do not propose to 
lengthen the terms of enlistment. What 
was at the bottom of our proposals was 
to make the Service as easy for the 
private soldier as possible, and to make 
the terms of his enlistment as elastic as 
possible. The strongest remarks have 
been made in reference to our proposals 
that, under certain conditions, men 
should be allowed to come back from the 
Reserve to the Colours. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
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Burghs spoke of inducements to come 
back to the Colours. We proposed no 
inducements. All we say is that it is not 
for the interests of the country that men 
should go about the country wishing to 
rejoin the Army, and, because they are 
not allowed to do so, deprive the 
Service of recruits by deerying it. Would 
this proposal sericusly affect the numbers 
of the Reserve? Sir Arthur Haliburton 
says it will, but I am diametrically op- 
posed to his opinion on that subject. I 
believe the number of men out of work is 
infinitesimally small. Oneservice this Com- 
mittee did was to expose altogether the 
unfeunded belief that the workhouses are 
full of Reserve men, and that the 
tramps we see about the country are Re- 
serve men. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
Reserve mer have no difficulty in finding 
employment. But there is a small frac- 
tion of men who have gone back to civil 
life who do not find it suitable; who 
made good soldiers, and who do not 
make good civilians. And it is not in 
the interests of the country that these 
men should either go about the country 
decrying the Service, or should come 
back to the Service by fraudulent re- 
enlistment as they do now. Sir 
A. Haliburton thinks he has found 
reasons for supposing that the number 
of men who would come back would 
be very large. I do not think he 
can have read the question put to the 
Reserve men before he made that 
Report. The men were asked, “ Have 
you ever wished to return to the Colours 
after leaving them?” It would be a 
sorry Service if there were not a moment 
in the Reserve man’s life when he 
thought he would like to come back, and 
Sir A. Haliburton thinks the number 
who replied in the affirmative would come 
back to the Colours. What we say is, 
that if, after adequate trial of the con- 
ditions of civil life,the men wish to come 
back, they should be given a stated 
opportunity of doing so. But I 
come to a more important point, 
the real point in dispute between Sir 
A. Haliburton and his colleagues, and 
between the Secretary of State for War 
and the Committee. We have quoted 
the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers Buller, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, that there is not a 
single battalion at home efficient except 
the Guards. Those distinguished men 
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knew exactly what they said, and what 
they meant ; they made no reserve, and 
they knew also that their evidence would 
be published. Now, Sir, in face of this, 
the opinion of the four most competent 
soldiers in this country, what is the use 
of figures? A _ battalion is either 
efficient or non-efficient, and is there 
any sane man who would send a 
battalion to war on the strength 
of figures in the face of such an 
opinion ? Sir A. Haliburton objects to 
young soldiers. Never has the country 
had more thoroughly respectable recruits ; 
their behaviour is everything the country 
could wish; but they are not only too 
young—for their age they are weaklings, 
and that is the whole point. The challenge 
laid down to the majority of the Com- 
mittee is this: Your Report strikes at the 
root of short service and the Reserve. 
The true champions of short service and 
the Reserve are those Members of 
the Committee who looked facts in the 
face and told the truth. The danger is 
from those who do not believe things are 
as they really are. What is a Reserve, 
and whatis it to do? The hon. Mem- 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) and the Secretary of State 
very eloquently denounced the theory 
that regiments at home ought to be 
ready to take the field without the 
Reserve. They pointed out that that 
would entaila vast expense. You would 
think that the Committee differed from 
them ; there is no sane man who has ever 
looked at the question who would say 
that the battalions at home should be 
able to take the field at war strength 
without the Reserve. The Committee 
say, after paragraph 21, in which they 
quote the opinion of the distinguished 
officers named— 


“Tt is true that, as pointed out by the 
officers whose evidence is quoted above, that it 
was not contemplated, under the organisation 
edopted in 1872, that battalions at home should 
be efficient for active service without being 
completed from the Army Reserve; but the 
Committee are in complete xecord with them 
in believing that it was never intended that 
the Infantry at home should be reduced to the 
condition described above.” 


What is a Reserve for? I turn to 
paragraph 98 of the Report, which Sir 
A. Haliburton does not dissent from. 
and I will read what the Committee laid 
down— 
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“The functions of a Reserve are—(1.) To 

raise units (regiments, batteries, battalions, 
&ec.) from the peace to war establishment. 
(2.) To take the place in the ranks of those 
men who, being recruits or not fully wn, 
are not yet fitted to take the field. (3.) To 
replace in the ranks those men who are 
found to be medically unfit for service in 
the field. (4.) After fulfilling the above require- 
ments, to retain sufficient men in Reserve in 
second line to fill up the casualties occurring 
at the front until such time as the men left 
behind as recruits or immature have become 
sufficiently trained or physically developed to 
take their place in the fighting line.” 
How far is the present Reserve of 
68,000 men fitted for the functions it 
has to perform? The Secretary of State 
for War told the Committee that after 
it had fulfilled all these functions, there 
were 31,000 men in the First Class Army 
Reserve to spare. Ali | have to say is, 
that that is diametrically opposed tothe 
evidence given before the Committee 
by the Adjutant General, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The whole point of 
our contention is that under present 
conditions there would be a practical 
substitution of the Reserve for the 
hattalions. I need not quote these 
ofhcers; I will take paragraph 130 of 
Sir A. Haliburton’s own Report. He 
says— 

“The Reserve required to complete the 65 
Home battalions, allowing 10 per cent. for in- 
efficients, amounts, under Table 2, to 32,240, 
and under Table No. 1 to only 29,445; but if 
the whole of the men of less than one year’s 
service shown in that Table were sent to the 
depot, then 45,110 Reserve men would be re- 
quired, and this, allowing 10 per cent. for in- 
efficients, exceeds by 2,742 our total First 
Class Infantry Reserve.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I was dealing 
with the proposal for putting 80,000 
men into the field, not for putting all 
the Home battalions on a war footing. 

Viscount WOLMER: I cannot think 
it is possible to have 31,000 men in the 
Reserve after sending out 80,000, and 
yet not to be able te make up the 65 
Home battalions by nearly 3,000 men. 
We say that the function of the Reserve 
is to complete the battalions for war ser- 
vice ; the result of the present state of 
affairs is that the Reserve has to be sub- 
stituted for the battalions for war ser- 
vice. Here is a Return prepared to 
show what proportion of Infantry of the 
Line at home are available for the pur- 
poses of draft. It will be observed that 
no man is considered to be available for 
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draft until he is considered to be avail- 


able for a home or foreign war. Ac- 
cording to this Return, 48°8 per cent. of 
the Infantry of the Line are not avail- 
able for the purposes of draft because of 
their youth. That is practically, that 
half the Infantry at home is absolutely 
useless for the purposes for which it is 
maintained. It is not only useless for 
the purpose of going to India or taking 
part in a Continental war, but it is use- 
less for Home defence; and Sir Evelyn 
Wood said that he dare not put these 
men in Service-marching order. What 
is the use of such men? But the case 
is even worse than it appears on the 
face of this Return. Great numbers of 
these men have been specially enlisted, 
and many were under 18 years of age at 
the time. It is a remarkable fact that 
the statement of the Inspector General 
of Recruiting, which was sent to the Com- 
mittee, dealing with the men who had 
been specially enlisted between Ist Sep- 
tember, 1889, and the 31st August, 
1890, shows that when these men 


were re-measured a year afterwards, 
in June, 1891, 31.6 per cent. 
were still under the — standard. 


Asan example I will quote the 2nd Batta- 
lion of the Suffolk Regiment—a_batta- 
lion of very young soldiers, all of whom 
were, however, supposed to be over 20 
years of age. That battalion went to 
Egypt, and the number in hospital per 
1,000 was 1,406; that is to say, that 
every man in the regiment went into the 
hospital one and a half times. The 
Secretary of State for War and Sir 
Arthur Haliburton denied that there 
was any truth in the assertion that re- 
cruits enlisted at a younger age than 
formerly ; but I should like to point out 
that there is a difference between ab- 
sorbing in the Service in 1869 something 
like 10,000 boys into a mass of 80,000 
men, and absorbing 30,000 boys into 
a mass of 64,000 men. The deduction 
seems to be one of common sense ; it 
is not a question of age of any parti- 
cular recruit ; it is the age of the batta- 
lion as influenced by the larger number 
of young recruits. I maintain that the 
Committee are the supporters of the 
Reserve, and that Sir Arthur Haliburton 
is the detractor. If you have to take 50 
per cent. of your Infantry and send them 
to the depét, you swallow up your Re- 
serve at once. [t seems never to have 
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occurred to Sir Arthur Haliburton that 
every man you keep with the Colours is 
a Reserve man to the good. I have no 
time to go into the question of the supple- 
mentary Reserve, but I believe, and the 
Committee believe, that a very slight 
inducement would be needed to keep 
men in the prime of life in the 
supplementary Reserve. I believe it was 
a very bold step on the part of the Com- 
mittee to recommend that better terms 
should be offered to recruits, but I am 
prepared to defend that recommendation 
on these grounds: It would bring in 
older men and really sturdy lads of 18. 
There is a very considerable difference in 
the Army point of view between a well- 
grown, sturdy lad of 18 and a young lad 
of 18 who joins because he cannot get 
good wages in civil life. The terms of 
the Army will not attract the well-grown 
lad of 18, and we shall have to do the 
same as the employers of labour, who 
find that if they want the best men they 
must raise their terms. Sir A. Hali- 
burton declares that previous raising of 
terms have produced no better results ; 
but will he be logical, and say that these 
rises ought not to have been made? 
What I say is that Secretaries of State 
have left tothe very last moment raising 
the terms for the recruits, and if those 
rises had not been made the Army 
would have ceased to exist. Then there 
are three Members of the Committee who 
consider that the increase should not be 
given on enlistment, but when the man 
is a trained soldier. That is a question 
of opinion, and does not carry with it an 
alteration in the principle. Last year 
the Secretary of State put down the 
value of a soldier's wages at 15s. a week, 
and I ask what kind of pay is that 
for a matured man anda skilled man? I 
maintain that a soldier is a skilled man, 
and I ask is this a wage that a man 
would accept in any other branch of 
industry ? The answer is in the negative. 
My last point is this : If you are not going 
to deal with the pay, how shall you deal 
with the discontent that exists in the 
Army? There is not a single witness 
who dves not agree in stating that a 
soldier is usually deceived when he goes 
into the Service. Nine men out of every 
ten imagine they are going to get ls. 
a day, and the whole discontent arises 
from the fact that he only gets 84d., 
and he feels that he has been swindled, 
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I say, without hesitation, that, for the 
honour of the country, and in order that 
the dealings between the country and 
her servants may be fair and square, that 
the soldiers, pay should not be called 
Is., while it is actually only 83d. I 
should not be sorry to see the effect 
of that alteration on the recruiting, 
and I believe we should not get the 
number of weakly-developed lads we do 
now. But whether the pay is raised 
or not, the present system, which 
practically deceives the recruit, must 
be altered and got rid of. I see no 
way out of it except by raising the pay. 
You will not get men for 83d. ; but if you 
pay ls. you will get these better-developed 
lads I have spoken of, and this will 
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not diminish, but will materially 
increase, the military strength of 


the country. Sir Arthur Haliburton 
has said that there are other and cheaper 
ways of doing the same thing, but the 
Committee could not discover those ways, 
and Sir A. Haliburton never hinted that 
he had any other plans. One word on 
the subject of finance. It is quite true 
that the Committee did not go into that 
matter, because they were not asked to 
do so. If they had been asked to go 
into the Estimates, I think they could 
have shown where some very real 
economies might have been effected. I 
entirely deny that £1,500,000 would be 
required to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. I am one of 
those who believe that enough money is 
spent on the Army, but I believe that a 
large sum could be saved out of ex- 
perditure which is now incurred and 
which is not remunerative to the Service 
of the country. 

(11.30.) Generat Sm F. FITZ- 
WYGRAM (Hants, 8.): There is, I 
believe, a great deal of truth in the 
statement that all our Cavalry regiments 
are inefticient for service if required, and 
I should like to point out the cause of the 
inefficiency. The money spent on our 
Cavalry is sufficient, the officers and non- 
commissioned officers are thoroughly well 
trained, and we have in the English 
Cavalry the best horses in the world. 
The fault, I believe, is entirely one 
of organisation. I believe we fritter 
away our Cavalry force in driblets, 
or, in other words, we have too 
many regiments. Of Line regiments 
we have 18, and none of these regi- 
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ments are fit for active service. Six 
of them have a higher strength, and 
would be fit for service but that they 
have no depot or reserve. The remaining 
12 are useless, and could not be made 
efficient by any exertions for an occurring 
campaign. The remedy I would propose 
is practical and simple—to reduce the 
number of regiments, augment the num- 
bers in the remaining regiments, and 
thus make them efficient. I would pro- 
pose to reduce the number of regiments 
by four, and, taking their strength at 
500 each, that would give 2,000 officers 
and men whom I would add to the 14 
regiments, thus raising the force of the 
latter to 700 officers and men each—an 
effective force. Beyond this I think the 
interior organization of our Cavalry regi- 
ments is defective; they have only four 
squadrons, and they have no depéts or 
reserves. Having reduced the regiments 
by four we should have 16 squadrons to 
dispose of, and I would add one of these 
squadrons to each of the 14 regiments. 
This would absorb the whole of the non- 
commissioned officers and men. I admit 
this would leave in the cold shade the 
officers of two squadrons, say 12 in 
number, and it would be a still harder 
case with the commanding officers of the 
four regiments. No doubt a good many 
years ago, when officers held command of 
regiments as long as they liked, this 
would have beena serious matter; but in 
the present day, when commanding officers 
only act for a few years, it is not so very 
hard a case, and no doubt as re- 
gards the officers displaced the War 
Office would find them suitable appoint- 
ments elsewhere. But I argue that if it 
is a military necessity to strengthen our 
regiments, this House must not have too 
much regard for the inconvenience 
certain officers may suffer. This sug- 
gestion of mine is practical; it would 
involve no extra expenditure, and the 
result would be that instead of 18 regi- 
ments, not one of which is fit for war, 
you would have 14 regiments at all times 
fit for war and able to maintain them- 
selves throughout a campaign. The 
distribution I would suggest would be 
the division of each regiment of 700 into 
five squadrons, giving 140 men to each. 
Four squadrons should be kept up to a 
strength of 500 men ready for service, 
and a depot squadron of 200 would make 
up the 700. You may say that a depét 
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of 200 is much too large, but I would 
remind the House that in these days of 
short service there will be in 700 men 
at least 100 with under one year’s 
service, and the depét would not be too 
many to fill up the casualties that would 
occur in a campaign. I think this is a 
system that would work, and I earnestly 
press it on the attention of the Secretary 
for War. I know that military officers 
always object to the idea of reduction. 
They sey the first tning a Secretary for 
War desires to do is to reduce the 
strength of a regiment; next he will 
reduce the number of regiments, and the 
last state of things in the Army will be 
worse than the first. But every hon. 
Member must know that this is a fallacy. 
This House votes a certain number of 
men at a certain cost, not entering into 
the division into regiments. It is the 
business and duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief so to dispose of the number of 
men that they shall be most effective for 
military service, as Cavalry, Infantry, 
Artillery, or other branches. Then, on 
another subject I desire to say a few 
words. There have been a good many 
statements about the want of horses in 
our Cavalry regiments. I have seen it 
put in the form of question, “ What is 
the use of a dragoon without a horse 2?” 
but I feel inclined to put the converse, 
“What is the use of a horse without a 
trained rider?” The real fact of the 
matter is, that trained dragoons are the 
essential part of a Cavalry regiment and 
trained horses are not. It is a good thing 
to have a trained horse, but it is not a 
necessity. If you have a well-trained 
Cavalryman he can manage almost any 
horse. It takes a very short time to 
train horses, which are used to saddle and 
bridle, to military exercises, and fit them 
for Cavalry work. There is a little 
knack about it, but, as Cavalry officers 
know, it does not take more than about a 
week to teach horses to stand fire, to 
allow the sword-cut to be made over the 
head, and to carry military accoutrements. 
As a matter of fact, you can train horses 
in a much shorter time than a vessel can 
be got ready to carry a Cavalry regi- 
ment. I press this view strongly; 
namely, the value of trained dragoons. 
The private trade cannot supply trained 
dragoons, you must train dragoons; you 
cannot get them when you want them. 
But private trade does supply horses used 
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to saddle work; you can get these by 
purchase or registration when you 
want to send a Cavalry regiment 
into active service. If you want 
1,000 extra dragoons on an _ emer- 
gency you cannot get them, you must 
enlist them first, train them to ride, drill 
them, and prepare them for service. 
This is not so with the horses. Having 
regard to these considerations, I come to 
the number of horses required for a 
regiment. My opinion is that you 
should have the smallest number of 
horses, on which the required number of 
men can be kept efficient as dragoons— 
and conversely the largest number of 
men whocan be kept efficient on the horses, 
A regiment does not generally have more 
than three field days a week. I admit they 
might have more, but they do not. The 
horses must be exercised every day, and 
I think that for a regiment of 700 men 
350 horses are sufficient in peace time to 
keep up the training of dragoons. In 
these views as to the proportion of horses 
to men I think most Cavalry officers will 
agree with me. Then there is a sub- 
ject connected with the organisation 
of the Indian Cavalry I should like to 
refer to. You havea most expensive 
system of recruiting for India, costing 
many thousands a year more than 
it need. The Indian Government will 
not take recruits for India under the 
age of 20, yet you go on recruiting 
lads of 17 and 18 at the general 
depot, and you are obliged to keep 
them until they are 20 at very great 
expense. The consequence is you have 
nine regiments in India requiring drafts 
of 90 men annually, 810 men, but the 
number on the establishment at Canter- 
bury is 1050. Thus you have in round 
numbers 250 men at Canterbury more 
than are needed for India, and this 
arises mainly from enlisting the men so 
young that you have to keep them two 
years before drafting them to India, 
You keep 250 men more than are 
needed, and with no advantage to 
the Service. There are constant com- 
plaints in India of the inefficiency of 
recruits sent out, and it is said that it 
takes pretty nearly a year when a man 
gets to India to make him into a dragoon, 
This will always be so while a large 
number of young men are trained at 
Canterbury and recruits are sent out when 
they have hardly done their drill. I 
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to these 14 Cavalry regiments § at 
home. Let them belong to these 


regiments, and then call on the regiments 
annually to supply volunteers for the 
drafts required for India, stipulating 
that the men so volunteering shall not 
be of less than three years’ service. I 
am satisfied that the Indian regiments 
would benefit by the change, and I do 
not think there would be aearly so much 
objection to that as to the system pro- 
posed by Lord Wantage’s Committee of 
brigading Cavalry regiments together. 


You keep the regiments _ perfectly 
distinct; you keep up their strength, 
and they can supply the drafts 


for India. It is proposed by Lord 
Wantage’s Committee that the term of 
Cavalry service should be nine years. I 
quite approve of that, though I would 
not approve of the same arrangement 
for Infantry, because the Infantry man 
is turned out without any training for 
civil life. You teach the Cavalry man 
a trade, and you seldom find him 
loafing about when he has left the 
Service. The loafers come almost 
invariably from the Infantry regiments, 
where they have led a rather idle life. 
Therefore, it might be unwise to keep 
them longer in leading strings. But as 
regards the Cavalry I think you would 
do well to keep them nine years, and 
that would give them three years in the 
Reserve. You may say that will knock 
our Reserves on the head, but I do not 
think so so far as Cavalry are concerned, 
for they are no use when they have left 
the regiment two or three years. It is 
true, Reserve men find employment in 
stables and in driving horses, but they 
seldom ride a horse from the day they 
leave the regiment; and anybody who 
has not been on horseback for three 
years will find it very uncomfortable to 
resume campaigning work in _ the 
saddle at a moment's notice. I do not 
think these Reserve men would be fit 
at once for active service again. The 
Germans, I know, have Cavalry Re- 
serves, but they do not reckon these of 
use for an occurring campaign: they 
send the Cavalry Reserves to train in 
case the war should last for another 
year. These are the only remarks I 


have to offer, and I thank the Com- 
mittee for listening to them. 
General Sir F. Fitz Wygram 
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(11.46.) GeneraL Sm H. HAVE- 
LOCK-ALLAN (Durham, 8.E.): There 
are one or two statements from the 
Secretary for War to which I should like 
to call attention. I am afraid we cannot, 
with any great advantage, discuss the 
Report of Lord Wantage’s Committee, 
for we are not in possession of the very 
important evidence upon which alone an 
opinion can be formed. In addition to 
that, an hour ago there were only a few 
copies available of the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting. It 
was issued on 18th February, and last 
year at the same time it was in the 
possession of every Member of the 
House. It is an important document, 
necessary that we may form an opinion 
on the condition and general efficiency of 
the Army. But I am bound to say that 
during the time I have sat in the House 
I do not recollect hearing a more 
satisfactory, lucid, or more exhaustive 
statement on all points connected with 
the Army than we have had from the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night. I think, 
in most respects, the right hon. 
Gentleman has under rather than over- 
statel the great services he and his 
Department have rendered to the 
country during the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s tenure of office. In every branch of 
the Service organisation has been carried 
to a very high extent ; the Army has been 
almost entirely re-armed ; all the Auxili- 
ary Services have been brought into 
closer connection with each other for Home 
defence and in relation to an expedi- 
tionary force required abroad ; stores have 
been completed, economies introduced, 
organisation improved; and, without 
exaggeration, I may say that it will be a 
long time before we get again such a 
satisfactory statement, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman next year fills the posi- 
tion in which he has so fully satisfied the 
requirements of the House and the 
country. But there are one or two 
points upon which 1 am compelled to 
dissent from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conclusions. Lord Wantage’s Committee 
has established three things—first, that 
the system of short service, which has 
been so much decried, has been a complete 
success ; secondly, that the territorial 
service and system of linkei batta- 
lions, also decried, has entirely ful- 
filled the purpose intended ; thirdly, it is 
an undoubted fact, proved by Lord Wan- 
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tage’s Committee, that, take it all round, 
the system of supplying drafts from regi- 
ments at home, though it has some serious 
defects, is the most economical and most 
effective that can be adopted. Short 
service has given us « substantial Re- 
serve of 68,000, which, we hear, will this 
year be increased to 78,000, and, includ- 
ing the Militia, we possess a force for 
service abroad and for filling up Army 
Corps that may be required fully double 
that which has existed at any time and 
under any organisation for the last 50 
years. But when theright hon. Gentleman 
has attempted to palliate the defects that 
exist, and which are pointed out by Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, he has totally 
failed. Though this system has pro- 
vided us an effective Army in India, 
and though it has provided us a 
numerous and effective Reserve, one 
thing it has failed to do—it has altogether 
failed to provide us an_ effective 
Army for the time being at home. That 
is not at all palliated by the statement 
that it is always open to us to fill up 
battalions at home from the Reserve 
when necessary. We have the evidence 
of four of the most distinguished officers 
in the Army. Sir R. Buller does 
not in the least exaggerate when he 
speaks of the deplorable want of physical 
strength on the part of a great many of 
our young soldiers. The Commander- 
in-Chief said we have nota single In- 
fantry battalion at home efficient. The 
Commanding Officer at Aldershot, an 
officer of great experience, said our Home 
battalions are only nurseries, and Lord 
Wolseley caps all by saying that our 
Home battalions, when the men have 
gone to India, are like squeezed lemons, 
and that we have not a single battalion 
at home fit to go into the field without 
drawing on the Reserves. These defects 
were strongly brought out in the Autumn 
Maneeuvres. No one has a higher opinion 
of the discipline and willingness of the 
young soldier than myself, but there is 
no disguising the fact that the youth and 
the deplorable physique of our recruits 
produce a condition of things that is 
fraught with great danger to the 
country, and which cannot be remedied at 
short notice by the infusion of large 
numbers from the Reserves. This de- 
plorable condition of things arises from 
the fact that the industrial condition of 
the country has vastly improved, wagesare 
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higher, and hours of labour have di- 
minished, so that the Army can no longer, 
in the same degree, compete in the open 
market with employment in civil life. 
And this will continue and increase every 
day, and I am persuaded that, although 
an increase of pay may be desirable for 
the moment, that will only stop the gap 
for a short time, and two years hence we 
shall be landed in precisely the same 
difficulty. The only remedy is to meet 
competition in every available way, to cul- 
tivate every indirect method for keeping up 
the effective strength of the Army. It 
would be well if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would turn his attention to the re- 
commendations of Mr. Childers’s Come 
mittee, made in 1876. That Committee 
recommended that the Government should 
endeavour to find suitableemployment for 
all the men in the Reserve who are now 
more or less unemployed throughout the 
country, and that a Department should 
be formed for the purpose. But the 
recommendations of the Committee have 


been totally disregarded, and it is 
a disereditable fact that, through 
successive Administrations, out of 


4,700 vacancies in civil employment 
under the War Office only 222 have 
been allotted to old soldiers. In 
this connection I am bound to recog- 
nise the step taken by the Postmaster 
General in offering employment in 
the Post Office. As regards the 
Militia Reserve, no doubt com- 
manding officers do not encourage men 
to join the Militia Reserve; but if 
you increase the number of the Militia 
Reserve, and let it be understood that 
in case of war these Reserve men shall 
not be taken from any battalion that 
volunteers in a body to go into the field, 
then I think you would satisfy com 
manding officers, and they would help to 
increase the Reserve instead of looking 
at it with a jealous eye. As applicable to 
the Supplementary Reserve the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are perfectly 
sound. Again, in reference to the 
Volunteers, I am sure that if proper 
inducements were held out you might 
rely on from 5,000 to 15,000 men from 
this force in time of war. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will recognise the 
advantage of giving civil employment to 
old soldiers. With the exception of that 
physical deficiency which I have alluded 
to, and which if not remedied will some 
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day end in a desperate disaster to our 
arms, I think the condition of the 
Army is far better than it was supposed 
to be, and the credit of that is entirely 
due to the right hon. Gentleman, who 
I hope now will take this Vote. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL.—(No. 40.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY [4th March] REPORT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Resolution, ‘That a sum, not 
exceeding £20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1892, as a Grant in Aid of 
the Cost of Preliminary Surveys for a Railway 
from the Coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza,’ be 
read a second time.” 


(12.3.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): With great respect, Sir, I ask 
that this Report may not be taken 
to-night, and I will tell you why. 
Of course, Mr. Speaker in the Chair 
cannot in his official capacity take 
cognisance of what happens in Committee 
of Supply, but what occurred on Friday 
last was this: the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees left the 
Chair immediately after the Vote for the 
Mombasa Railway was taken, and I had 
no opportunity whatever of raising the 
question which I and my friends wished 
to raise—a question of principle as to 
whetherthree hon. Gentlemen pecuniarily 
interested in the Vote had any right to 
vote at all. We did our best to raise the 
question, but the Leader of the House, 
the moment the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer sat down, moved the Closure, and 
although the Chairman did not allow the 
Question to be put then—a few minutes 
before 7 o’clock—the right hon. Gentle- 
man again moved the Closure, and the 
House divided. On the Main Question, 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Morton) and I 
asked if these three Gentlemen, two of 
them directors and one a large share- 
holder in the Company, should be allowed 
to vote. The Chairman replied it was 
not a question for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to decide. I then asked whether 

General Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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it was a question for Mr. Speaker to de- 
cide, and the Chairman gave me pretty 
much the same answer, that it was for the 
House to decide. I understand now that 
a question of Privilege, arising out of 
proceedings in Committee, should be 
raised with the Chairman in the Chair, 
I have communicated with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I now wish that the 
Report of the Vote should not be taken 
now, because that would conclude the 
proceedings in relation to the Vote. But 
I submit that at present the Committee 
stage is not concluded, and that it will 
be open to me to question these votes 
to-morrow. On these grounds, and 
having regard to all interests, I do not 
think we should be asked to rush this 
Vote after midnight. I ask that this 
Vote may be postponed until it can be 
decided whether, in reference to this 
Vote, hon. Members who are pecuniarily 
interested should be allowed to vote. 

(12.6.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not quite under- 
stand why the hon. Gentleman desires to 
have the Report deferred. I do not see 
what purpose he desires to gain. The 
point raised the other night has often 
been raised before ; we are quite familiar 
with it. The propriety of hon. Gentle- 
men voting the question of order or dis- 
order involved in their voting on a ques- 
tion concerning a company in which they 
happen to be directors has constantly been 
discussed in the House, and rulings have 
been given by Mr. Speaker again and 
again. I do notknow that the opinion 
would be better given to-morrow than to- 
night. I do not see what object the 
hon. Member will gain by the postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. MACNEILL: But I cannot 
argue the point with Mr. Speaker in the 
Chair—the point arose in Committee, 
and must be argued with the Chairman 
in the Chair. I believe that there are 
very exceptional circumstances in relation 
to this case distinguishing it from all 
others. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Gentleman desires to raise a point 
in Committee, which he was precluded 
from doing on Friday. I understand that 
the hon. Member desires that the House 
should express an opinion as to votes 
given on another occasion. It will be 
quite competent for the hon. Member to 
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do that when the House next goes into 
Committee of Supply. He may then 
refer to the votes he wishes to challenge. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: In that case I am 
satisfied. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I do not 
quite know whether I am in order in ob- 
jecting to the Report being taken now. 
I understand that the Order of the House 
exempting Report of Supply from the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule is a Sessional Order, 
and has not been adopted this Session. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member object ? 
Dr. CLARK: Yes, I object because 


the Vote was closured in Committee be- 
fore it was fully discussed. 

Debate adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed To-morrow at 
Two of the clock. 


FISHERY LAWS (IRELAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 200.) 
SECOND RAADING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): This 
is simply for the purpose of assimilating 
the Irish Fishery Laws and the Scotch 
Fishery Laws. The clauses are copied 
from the Scotch Act. I hope the House 
will pass the Second Reading. 
Objection taken. 
Second Reading 
morrow. 


deferred till to- 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 199.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL.—(No. 139.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Wednesday. 


MOTIONS. 





SAVINGS BANK ACT (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
amend “ The Savings Bank Act, 1891,” ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit and Mr. 


Le 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 210.] 
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BARGE OWNERS, &C, LIABILITY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Causton, Bill to limit the 
liability of owners and hirers of lighters and 
barges, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Causton, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Darling, 
Mr. Francis Evans, Sir Reginald Hanson, an 
Sir Thomas Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 211.} 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION) BILL. 


Ordered, That Mr. Conway be added 
to the Select Committee on Elementary 
Education (Teachers’ Superannuation.) 
—(Mr. Arnold Merley.) 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (NOTIFICATION) 
ACT, 1889, INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PRE- 
VENTION) ACT, 1890, AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACTS (AMENDMENT) ACT, 
1890. 


Returns ordered, “* showing— 


(1.) The names and population (1891) of 
Sanitary Districts in England and Wales in 
respect of which the Local Government 
Board, on the 3lst day of March, 1892, have 
received copies of resolutions adopting ‘ The 
Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, 1889, 
and the dates on which such resolutions were 
to take effect ; also specifying in any case in 
which Diseases have been added to those 
notifiable under the Act, the names of such 
Diseases, and the date at which they became 
notifiable ; also stating the names and popula- 
tion (1891) of the Districts in which the Noti- 
fication system is in force under local Acts, 
specifying the dates of such Acts and the 
Diseases notifiable in each case ; 


(2.) The names and population (1891) of Sanie 
tary Districts in England and Wales in respect 
of which the Local Government Board, on the 
3lst day of March, 1892, have received copies 
of susdiatiens adopting any portion of ‘ The 
Infectious Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890,’ of 
the particular sections adopted in each case, 
and of the dates on which such resolutions 
were respectively to take effect ; 

(3.) The names and population (1891) of 
Sanitary Districts in England and Wales in 
respect of which the Local Government 
Board, on the 3lst day of March, 1892, have 
received copies of resolutions adopting an 
portion of The Public Health Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1890,’ of the particular parts 
adopted in each case, and of the dates on 
which such resolutions were respectively to. 
take effect."—(Mr. Knowles.) 


POOR LAW (INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
RELIEF). 
Order [11th February] for Return re- 
lative thereto read, and discharged ; and 
instead thereof — 
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Return ordered— 


“Showing, in respect of each union and 

rish under a separate Board of Guardians 
in England and Wales, the number of persons 
of each sex of 65 years of age and upwards, 
and the number under 65 years of age who 
had attained 16 years of age, and the number 
of children under 16 years of age, in receipt 
from Boards of Guardians of Indoor Relief 
and Outdoor Relief respectively on the 1st day 
of January, 1892, and at any time during the 
twelve months ended at Lady Day, 1892, vag- 
rants and lunatics in asylums, licensed houses, 
and registered hospitals not being included, 
and the persons in receipt of medical relief 
only being distinguished. 

In order to avoid duplicate reckonings, per- 
sons relieved during the twelve months to be 
entered in the Return according to their ages 
when they were last relieved during the twelve 
months, and as Indoor and Outdoor Paupers 
according as they received Indoor or Outdoor 
Relief last during the twelve months; non-resi- 
dents paupers to be included only in the 
Returns of the unions to which they were 
chargeable.”"—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACTS, 
1879 and 1886. 

Address for— 

“ Return showing the working of the Regu- 
lations made in 1886 for carrying out the 
Prosecution of Offences Acts, 1879 and 1884, 
with Statistics setting forth the Number, 
Nature, Cost, and Results of the Proceedings 
instituted by the director in accordance with 
those Regulations from the Ist day of January, 
1891, to the 3lst day of December, 1891 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 139, 
of Session 1891).”"—( Mr. Stuart-Wortley.) 

NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Copy presented,—of Narrative of the 
partial Mobilization of the Fleet and the 
Naval Maneeuvres of 1891 [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 

NAVY (STATEMENT EXPLANATORY 

OF ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented.—of Statement of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1892-3 [by 
Command}; to lie upon the Table. 


Adjournment. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). 


Copy presented,—Of Return of Judi- 
cial Rents fixed by Chief Commission, 
Sub-Commissions, and Civil Bill Courts 
during September, October, and Novem- 
ber 1891 [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 
Mr. 8S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman propose 
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the proposed Committee? This is the 
first time the notice for the appointment 
of the Committee has appeared on the 
Paper this Session, so that the Amend- 
ments have not yet been handed in. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he is prepared to accept our proposal 
this Session or not ; and, if not, whether 
he will take his Motion at such a time as 
will permit of discussion ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQU ER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The Government 
cannot consent to treat Wales as a 
separate financial entity for the discus- 
sion of financial relations in the same way 
as it is proposed to discuss the relations 
between England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and I hope hon. Members will not think 
it necessary to press their proposal. I 
will confer with my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord and see if it is possible to 
bring on the Motion for the Committee. 
earlier, but I am afraid, looking at the 
other business before the House, that 
will not be possible. I know there is a 
strong desire among Irish and Scotch 
Members to have this Committee 
appointed, and I hope Welsh Members 
will not persist in oppesition to it this 
Session. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 


(12.20.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That this House do now 
adjourn.” —/( Sir John Gorst. ) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I see the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) in his place, and I take this 
opportunity to qualify the statement I 
made in reply to a question from him on 
Friday. I then told the hon. Member 
that I hoped to bring on the Irish 
Education Bill on Friday next, but I 
find we are in some uncertainty owing 
to the state of Supply and the near 
approach of the close of the financial 
year. It may be necessary to set down 
Supply for Friday. I hope not, and I 
have every desire to carry out my 
engagement. I, however, take the 
opportunity of telling the hon. Member 
that my undertaking must be subject 
to this qualification, the necessities of 
Supply. 

House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th March, 1892. 





MILLBANK PRISON BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*; and to be printed. (No. 37.) 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 38.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments. The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [H.1.].—(No. 39.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments. The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, Sth March, 1892. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION 
BILL (by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 


WATER 


Order for Second Reading read. 


(2.11.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I have to move 
the Second Reading of the Bill. I do 
not understand that there is anything 
in the nature of serious opposition to 
the Second Reading, and under the 
circumstances I think I can explain 
the character and objects of the Bill in 
a very few words. It is a proposal to 
obtain a supply of water for Birming- 
ham and the district, from a district in 
Wales—the head waters of the Elan and 
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the Claerwen, two small rivers in 
Wales. The Bill is intended to provide 
for the wants not only of the people of 
the City of Birmingham, but also of 
populations of important towns, villages, 
and hamlets all along a route of 15 
miles on either side of the aqueduct. 
The towns included in the provisions of 
the Bill are Wolverhampton and Wor- 
cester ;and many other townsin Stafford- 
shire, including West Bromwich, Wed- 
nesbury, and other places, hereafter may 
find it to their interest to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the Bill. 
The population concerned at the present 
time numbers 1,250,000. The ne- 
cessity for some such provision is 
urgent—in fact, the proposals of the 
Corporation of Birmingham have been 
delayed to the last moment, owing, of 
course, to the magnitude of the task, 
and their desire not to incur fresh 
responsibitities before it was absolutely 
necessary todo so. The Corporation 
of Birmingham acquired the water 
supply in 1876, and the average daily 
demand at that time was 8,250,000 
gallons; but already in 15 years 
that demand has more than doubled. 
The demand is now 17,000,000 gallons. 
The maximum supply at the present 
time is restricted to about 20,000,000 
gallons daily. Consequently, it is 
evident that the maximum supply will 
be insufficient for the average demand 
in the course of the next few years; 
while even now it is insufficient for any 
extraordinary demand, and in times of 
drought, such as we had in 1887, when 
the people of Birmingham were very 
nearly put upon “short commons ’’ in 
regard to water supply. It is calculated 
that the works will take ten years to 
complete, so that it is probable that 
before the completion of this under- 
taking the town and district will be in 
considerable difficulties with regard to 
water. In the endeavour to supply the 
deficiency the Corporation, in the first 
instance, sought for a local source ; 
naturally doing so to avoid gigantic 
expenditure. At the present time the 
supply is derived chiefly from the 
River Bourne, and from deep wells 
sunk in the sandstone. The supply 
from the river is, of course, limited, 
and, in addition to that, the increase of 
population on the banks increases the 
difficulty of obtaining the water of that 
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purity which is now demanded on 
sanitary considerations. As regards 
the supply from the sandstone forma- 
tion, this is always somewhat doubtful. 
It is intermittent, and it occasionally 
fails suddenly, and there is reason 
to believe that the sponge of the 
sandstone formation in our district 
is very nearly exhausted. At all events, 
it is highly improbable that any 
considerable additional supply could 
be obtained without going very 
much deeper, in which case experience 
has shown that the water obtained is 
so hard as to be unfitted for domestic 
purposes. Even if the sandstone 
resources were availed of to the largest 
possible extent for the consumption of 
Birmingham and the district, even 
then the supply would only last this 
growing population for a few years, and 
at the end of that time we should still 
have to go to a distance for a supply, 
and all the previous expenditure on 
works would be thrown away. So it 
becomes necessary for the Corporation 
o Birmingham to seek a supply from 
a distance, and in doing this they are 
confined within a very limited area by 
certain physical conditions. Birming- 
ham is, I believe, the highest of the 
large towns of the United Kingdom. 
The average height of the town is 
something between 400 and 500 feet 
above sea level, and consequently it is 
necessary that, for a supply of water to 
be used by gravitation in the town and 
district, it should be brought into the 
Birmingham reservoirs at a height of 
600 feet above the sea level, and that 
an incline from the source of supply of 
150 or 200 feet should be allowed— 
that is, that the source of supply should 
be 800 feet above sea level. With 
these considerations it was easy to hit 
on a spot which satisfied these condi- 
tions, while it would be difficult to find 
any other place — suitable. The 
lands proposed to be taken are, in fact, 
the top of the watershed of the head 
waters of the Wye, and being at this 
level they can supply Birmingham, 
while the rest of the watershed would 
be quite incapable of supplying Bir- 
mingham, although it could supply 
many other large towns. The particular 
position selected was recommended 
twenty years ago by Mr. Rawlinson— 
afterwards Sir Robert, Rawlinson—who 
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reported on the subject to the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham at that time, 
and his selection has since been con- 
firmed by Mr. Mansard and Mr. Grey, 
engineers to the city. The Bill provides 
for the supply of the water in a large 
conduit, which will ultimately contain 
five great pipes, though first of all two 
will be provided, others being added 
from time to time as more water is 
required. It is proposed to take the 
whole of the watershed at this elevation, 
which I believe covers an area of 70 
square miles, in order to secure 
absolute control over the purity and 
quality of the water; but it is not 
intended to interfere more than is 
necessary for the purpose with the 
present use of the land, or the rights of 
any persons having any interest in the 
land. The Bill contemplates an ulti- 
mate expenditure of £6,000,000 sterling, 
but in the first instance the preliminary 
expenditure will be about £3,000,000, 
and it is hoped to provide this partly 
out of the profits of the present under- 
taking, and partly by an increase in 
the Water Rate which will be found 
necessary ,although that increase will not 
be equal to the decrease which has taken 
place in the Water Rate since the Cor- 
poration obtained the property. Now, I 
should suppose that a Bill of this kind, 
involving the supply of a necessity of 
life to a great population, would be 
purely one for submission to a Com- 
mittee, that the details may be care- 
fully examined. But some opposition 
has been announced, and I find it ex- 
pressed in a Motion for the rejection of 
the Bill standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire (Mr. 
T. Ellis). Ido not know what are the 
motives for the hon. Member’s opposi- 
tion ; but I can see perfectly that it is 
natural that when ore district in the 
Kingdom proposes to appropriate an 
important source of water supply, 
other districts of the Kingdom, which 
either are now, or may be at any time, 
in want of water, should be anxious 
lest their possible requirements may be 
in any way improperly anticipated by 
a Corporation such as now puts this 
Bill before the House. That, I be- 
lieve, was the case of the London 
County Council acting on behalf of the 
inhabitants of London ; and I was very 
glad with my colleagues, and on behalf 
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of the Corporation of Birmingham, to 
have an interview with the representa- 
tives of London, and to explain to 
them the circumstances under which 
this proposal is promoted. We were 


able to show to our London 
friends that, in consequence of the 
peculiar position of Birmingham, 


we were taking only the crown of the 
watershed—that is to say, the 70 square 
miles I have mentioned. But the 
whole of the watershed extends over 
700 square miles, so that if we take 
that which we propose there will still 
be 630 square miles for the purposes of 
any other population which hereafter 
may find itself in want of water. I 
am happy to think we have satisfied 
our London friends, and they, I believe, 
assume a benevolent attitude towards 
the Bill on the present occasion. I do 
not know whether the hon Member for 
Merionethshire is actuated by a similar 
anxiety. I have seen in The Times of 
this morning a statement that hon. 
Members from Wales are promoting 
opposition, rather with the view of 
getting some Instruction sent to the 
Committee such as that of which notice 
has been given by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). I would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber if this istrue? Does he oppose the 
Second Reading of the Bill only with 
an ulterior purpose? If sc, I would 
rather discuss with him these ulterior 
points than trouble the House with 
general remarks now. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): As the right hon. Gentleman 
uppeals to me, I may say that the 
Instruction does not cover all our 
objections to the Bill, though it goes 
partly in our direction. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then I 
suppose the general principle is still 
involved. If it were only a question of 
details of an Instruction, I would 
endeavour to give the hon. Member 
assurances that I think would satisfy 
him. There has been a general prin- 
ciple stated in the Press, though I hope 
it is not adopted by the hon. Member, 
which finds expression in the phrase, 
‘“* Welsh water for Wales.” I must say 
in the whole course of my experience I 
never have observed such an extra- 
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ordinary and curious development of 
and national feeling as is involved in 
this expression. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: The right hon. 
Gentleman may relieve his mind on 
that point. That has only been ad- 
vanced by some Conservative parson in 
some part of Montgomeryshire. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
extremely glad that the hon. Gentle- 
man does not support the view, for I 
should not be prepared to agree that 
this is Welsh water. It does not spring 
from Wales. It comes from Heaven 
and goes to the sea, and no more 
belongs to Welshmen than anybody 
else who stands in need of it. Well, 
then, this catchword, this extraordinary 
suggestion, may be put aside altogether. 
Then comes what is possibly a more 
serious objection—that Wales, like 
Birmingham, may be in need of 
water for itself. I have seen it stated 
that Glamorganshire has a rapidly, 
growing population already in need of 
water, and that the scheme of the 
Birmingham Corporation might pos- 
sibly interfere with its right. If that 
is the objection, I have to say that per- 
sonally I have been informed on good 
authority that any want that may be 
experienced in Glamorganshire or South 
Wales is not want of water, for they 
have too much, but want of adequate 
works for the storage. In the second 
place it may be said of Glamorganshire, 
as of London and other parts of the 
Kingdom, that even after we have taken 
everything that is required for the 
Midland district there still remains 
an enormous watershed entirely at 
their disposal which will provide for 
all possible wants for 50 years to come 
of 20,000,000 people. We appro- 
priate the streams of the Elan and 
Claerwen tributaries of the Wye, but 
leave to Wales the Taff, the Usk, and 
all the lower tributaries of the Wye ; 
and, as a fact, the source from whence 
we propose to draw our supply could 
not be availed of for South Wales 
without enormous expense and most 
difficult engineering works. I hope 
that after my explanation the opposi- 
tion at this stage will not be pressed. I 
have already alluded to the Instruction 
proposed to be moved by my right hon, 
Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). He is very 
anxious, in the first place, to secure 
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the access of tourists to this almost 
inaccessible district which no tourist 
visits at the present time. (‘‘Oh, oh!’’) 
Yes, that is so. We know a good deal 
about the district. Our representatives 
have been there for many months past, 
and I believe such a thing as a 
tourist has never been seen. However, 
I do not lay stress on that—I merely 
state the fact that tourists do not go 
there, though doubtless when we have 
constructed our beautiful lakes visitors 
will go to see the works. Then my 
right hon. Friend is anxious for the 
commoners, whose rights are to be 
taken as well as manorial rights. I 
may say broadly that the Corporation 
of Birmingham do not desire to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with 
any rights that can be shown to 
exist on the part of commoners 
or others, except so far as_ to 
secure the purity of the water supply. 
The only restrictions are such restric- 
tions as may concern the purity of the 
water ; and it is a matter of the very 
greatest importance, that if we spend 
£6,000,000 there should be no doubt 
about our being able to obtain a 
supply of water that will not be pol- 
luted from any source whatever. There 
are two reasons why rights of common 
may interfere. I do not say that they 
do interfere, but they may. One is in 
regard to the cutting of turbary. I 
am told that, under certain circum- 
stances, the cutting of turbary is carried 
on in such a way that it may injure the 
purity of the water. Another way in 
which the rights of common may inter- 
fere is, I believe, in connection with 
sheep-washing, in which process arsenic 
is sometimes used. I do not say that 
the people of Birmingham are not a 
particularly healthy people; but what 
I do say is that, as a general rule, they 
do not like arsenic in their water. The 
population of the district concerned is 
a very small one; it is visited by few 
tourists, and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could it be supposed that mines 
are likely to be discovered in 
the neighbourhood. Again, there 
might be a great disadvantage in 
a general provision which . gave 
everybody an unrestricted right upon 
those lands, as it is conceivable that it 
might be the source of much damage to 
the water supply. I will ask my hon. 
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Friends to have faith in Local Govern- 
ment principles; that we are not deal- 
ing here with private interests; that 
they will recollect the sole object of the 
Corporation of Birmingham is to secure 
a water supply, and that that Corpora- 
tion is so democratic as not to want to 
interfere with the pleasures or the rights 
of any individual. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 


*(2.35.) Mr. THOMAS E. ELLIS: 
It is true, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated, that this is a Private 
Bill, but it contains provisions which 
are calculated to make it a Public 
Bill, and a Bill of really national im- 
portance. I think it is right that the 
House should know upon what terms, 
and by the extinction of what rights, 
Birmingham proposes to take this land 
and to obtain powers from Parliament 
to do so. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that in Committee the details of 
the plan would be subjected tocriticism, 
and that the objections would be sub- 
jected to the judgment of the Com- 
mittee. It seems to me, from the prin- 
ciples underlying the demands of Bir- 
mingham, that those demands and all 
connected with them should be sub- 
jected to the judgment of this House. 
I do not so much refer to the magnitude 
of the project, or that the fact of 
Birmingham asking to spend £6,000,000 
is a matter which deserves the atten- 
tion of thisHouse. I refer to the matter 
more in consequence of the sweeping 
powers asked for in the Bill, and also 
because of the character and variety 
of the public rights with which this 
Bill proposes to interfere. The right 
hon. Gentleman made two or three 
references with regard to the matter of 
water supply for great centres. The 
question of population is one of enor- 
mous importance. Birmingham is not 
the only place that is looking to 
Wales for a water supply. London 
itself recognised the importance of it 
when Birmingham gave notice to ask 
for these powers, and Birmingham 
knows, and London knows, and South 
Wales knows, that there is only a very 
limited number of available watersheds 
for anenormously increasing population. 
The right hon. Gentleman named certain 
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South Wales rivers, yet I venture to say 
that when the local conditions and the 
source of the water are examined, the 
House will find that the number of 
available water supplies is strictly 
limited. But in order to give some idea 
of its importance, not alone to Lon- 
don, but to South Wales, I need 
only refer to the figures of the last 
Census, showingthat whereas Warwick- 
shire increased within the ten years 
9-2 per cent, Glamorganshire increased 
34:4 within the same period, and Mon- 
mouthshire 19:5. What is the state of 
the water supply in Merthyr, Swansea, 
and in the rapidly rising town of Barry? 
Every dry summer the Rhondda is 
within measurable distance of a water 
famine. Take the water supply from 
those gathering grounds, the Elan and 
the Claerwen, and then assuredly other 
districts of South Wales will soon 
ask for water from some of those 
rivers upon the same terms. How far, 
then, I ask the House, is the policy of 
tapping those hills to be carried? The 
right hon. Gentleman passed over, with 
his usual adroitness, the question of 
common land, and the public rights 
interfered with by this scheme. Take 
the comparatively small matter of 82 
families, of 300 persons, who will be 
actually dispossessed and cleared off 
their ground. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
the hon. Member is under a mistake. 
Their rights will be bought up. The 
only land the Corporation will take 
possession of is where it is necessary 
for the creation of a reservoir; and as 
regards the other land, the Corporation 
will be very glad to have tenants. 

‘Mr. T. ELLIS: I am only going by 
the notice of the Corporation, in which 
they say that 82 families will be dis- 
possessed, will be actually displaced 
from their land; and, in addition to 
that, I notice that they propose to take 
a church, two chapels, a_ school, 
and one or two burial grounds. We 
may fairly trust those who believe so 
much in Local Government that 
these displacements will take place 
with the greatest possible care 
and with every consideration ; but does 
the House realise that among the 
powers to be taken are practically the 
acquiring of 65,000 acres of land for 
the purposes of the Bill, of which one- 
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half, or about 32,000 acres, are common 
land? I venture to say that since the 
Act of 1876, regulating most carefull 
the enclosure of commons, no suc 
power to enclose commons was ever 
asked for by anybody in this House. 
This Bill is therefore a gigantic En- 
closure Bill, which Birmingham asks 
for. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
us to trust in Local Government and 
give up our rights for ever, which 
rights are to be distinctly and specific- 
ally taken away, and this I say is too 
much for the Corporation of Birming- 
ham to ask. I find that 10,000 
acres of common will be enclosed 
in one county, and that in another 
20,000 acres will be enclosed. In 
one common there are 116 occupiers, 
and in the other 172, so that these 
powers concern 300 farmers with com- 
paratively small farms. They have the 
right of common pasture upon these 
mountains, and with it they can live 
with comparative thrift and in comfort; 
but without it life would be impos- 
sible. I-say that we should not trust 
in a vague way to the promoters 
of the Bill, but that the rights and 
privileges of these common pastures 
should be specifically protected. If 
hon. Members look at the Act of 1876 
they will see that the rights and privi- 
leges of these commons are very care- 
fully protected, and that the most strict 
reservation is made as to them. In 
regard to these rights Birmingham 
asks that we should appear in Com- 
mittee and maintain them, and so safe- 
guard the rights of the owners and 
occupiers. As a matter of fact, it is 
practically impossible for these small 
farmers to appear before a Committee 
of this House and obtain a fair hear- 
ing. With regard to the argument 
that the farmers are to have employ- 
ment by the granting of this Bill, I do 
not see how it can be reasonably asked 
that we are to give up our rights to 
32,000 acres for such a vague promise 
as that is, especially as we know that 
in many cases thousands and thousands 
of acres of common land have been 
taken away upon the same pretext. I 
do not see why the immemorial rights 
of the people should be given up upon 
such a promise. As to the right of 
access, it is a comedy to say that this 
district has no tourists; and I should 








say that there should be in the Bill a 
distinct and definite provision se- 
curing to the public the right 
of access to the districts from 
which the water was to be drawn. 
I could wish that regulations should be 
made either by the County Council or 
the Corporation with regard to keeping 
all the source of that supply pure and 
uncontaminated; but, over and above 
these regulations it seems they should 
continue the same right of access to 
these districts as hitherto. And then I 
hope the promoters of the Bill will 
accept in this Bill, if it passes the 
Second Reading, that Scenery Clause, 
which is Clause 13 of the Manchester 
Water (Thirlmere) Act of 1879. 
The powers in this Bill will in- 
clude two or three of the best fishing 
rivers in South Wales, and it is pro- 
posed to take away the rights of fishing 
in these tributaries of the Wye, and 
one or two of the mountain tarns 
and lakes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that there is no com- 
mon right of fishing in these rivers 
and tributaries ; but one thing is cer- 
tain, and that is, that there is an 
immemorial custom on the subject. I 
venture to think that if any other town, 
such as Liverpool or Manchester, six 
years ago had asked for such privileges 
as this Bill, for extinguishing at a 
stroke all the rights and privileges of 
the people, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been the very first in this 
House and out of it to lead the Opposi- 
tion against the attack of public pro- 


rty. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My hon. 
Friend is mistaken I think, because I 
supported the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Bill. 

*Mr. T. ELLIS: The Liverpool and 
Manchester Bill were comparatively 
small Bills, so far as the amount of 
land taken. The Liverpool scheme 
simply takes one valley and the hills 
around it, and the amount of common- 
land is small, and will not compare 
for a moment with the amount which 
Birmingham proposes to take by this 
Bill. And since the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to Liverpool, I may 
say that there is great dissatisfaction 
on the part of the tenants there 
with the Liverpool Corporation. 


They find them hard landmasters ; 
Mr, T. Ellis 
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and there is considerable complaint 
that the rights of fishing have been 
monopolised by the Corporation of 
Liverpool. Over and above the or 
dinary regulations for the due preser- 
vation of public privileges, the inhabi- 
tants of the district of the Upper Wye 
should have continued to them this 
immemorial privilege of fishing. The 
only other point that I should like to 
call the attention of the House to in 
this Bill is that, although one reservoir 
would be quite enough, and possibly 
one-third or one-fourth of the land 
which it is proposed to enclose would 
be quite enough, for the purpose of 
supplying Birmingham, yet Birming- 
ham by this Bill asks powers to 
supply every district within fifteen 
miles of the aqueduct. Birming- 
ham seeks to become a sort of 
universal water provider over all these 
districts from Brecon to Birmingham; 
so that this Bill is not intended to meet 
the needs of Birmingham for water, 
but is intended to be a great commer- 
cial money-making undertaking. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It would be 
its duty to supply these districts. We 
do not seek for it; it is a duty imposed 
upon us, not by any desire of those 
who are interested in the promotion of 
the Bill, but the districts through which 
the water comes very naturally want 
to have a supply of water provided for 
them, and accordingly they have im- 
posed upon us this condition : that they 
shall be supplied with water at a 
small rate of interest on the cost. 

*Mr. T. ELLIS: We have nothing 
to do with the amount of imposition 
which poor, oppressed Birmingham 
has been made to endure. The idea 
that Birmingham will be imposed upon 
by these districts is too much for this 
House. It is perfectly clear that 
Birmingham, by this Bill, seeks to 
supply water to all the other districts; 
and I am quite sure that once they have 
got this power Birmingham will not be 
imposed upon by Wolverhampton or 
any other town; but will be able 
to impose its own price upon any other 
town seeking water. In addition to 
the rights of common, of scenery, 
free fishing, and of turbary, I wish 
to point out, in the case of Radnorshire 
and Brecknockshire, that they urgently 
need to be re-afforested. The Woods 
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and Forests Department has grossly 
neglected its duty in this matter. It 
has simply allowed the woods and 
forests in Radnorshire and Brecknock- 
shire to be given away for an old song ; it 
has allowed them to be cleared off, and 
has scarcely planted a single tree in 
the counties of Wales. There is no 
district where re-afforesting could be 
tried with more advantage than on this 
land which it is proposed to take away. 
True, it is not_of much value at present, 
but it has a prospective value, and I 
say that these County Councils have a 
distinct interest in the ownership of 
the actual surface of the land over 
which they rule. The right hon. 
Gentleman in his opening speech re- 
ferred to this ridiculous statement 
which has been considerably circulated 
by silly paragraphists in English news- 
papers with regard to Welsh water for 
Wales. It is quite true that you do 
not protect Welsh coal or Welsh iron 
for consumption. At the same time, 
when Welsh coal or Welsh iron is 
taken away from Wales it is taken at a 
fair valuation. We do not object to 
Birmingham getting its water supply 
in Wales. We can afford enough 
water to drown Birmingham ; but, at 
any rate, if you intend to give the 
analogy of coal and iron, then you 
should make some compensation for 
these valuable public and imme- 
morial rights which you are taking 
away. I hope the promoters of the 
Bill, if it be read a second time, 
will not only accept the Instruction 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford has moved, but 
will also enlarge that Instruction by 
including the immemorial privilege of 
free fishing in these waters, and, 
further, that they will make some 
substantial compensation to the two 
County Councils most especially con- 
cerned—namely, those of Brecknock- 
shire and Radnorshire. I venture to 
make these remarks, not in any spirit of 
opposition to Birmingham getting a 
pure supply of water from the Welsh 
hills, but in the hope that the House 
will see that the rights and privilegesof 
the commoners and the public rights 
shall be duly safeguarded and respected. 
I beg to move the Amendment of 
which I have given notice. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(5.5.) Sm JOSEPH BAILEY 
(Hereford): It is the duty of a pru- 
dent Legislature to look forward. 
No doubt Birmingham is doing 
what is right in looking about for 
a proper and adequate water supply. 
I do not wish to say that Wales 
should have a monopoly of the Welsh 
water; but Iam here to say that the 
waters of the Wye are, in the first 
place, to be made applicable for the 
population in the valley of the Wye. 
The Wye flows through the centre of 
the City of Hereford, which I have the 
honour to represent. Hereford stands 
on both banks of the river, and the 
City of Hereford has acted very nobly 
by the River Wye. It has entered into 
a costly undertaking and provided the 
most elaborate system of drainage 
works in order that it may pass the 
River Wye with the greatest possible 
purity to theinhabitantsbelow. The Wye 
has no connection at all with Glamor- 
ganshire. There is this great difference 
between Hereford and Birmingham: 
that Birmingham is a rich place, and, 
unfortunately, Hereford is a poor place. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the water in Wales is’not Welsh water, 
but the water Heaven sent. Well, I 
say that Heaven sent the water of the 
Wye to Hereford, and not to Birming- 
ham. The Wye is not an_ ideal 
source for a water supply, because 
Rhayader, Newbridge, Builth, and Hay 
discharge their sewage into it. But 
the river is scoured by the streams that 
flow into it, and especially by the 
strong winter floods; and I never heard 
any complaints at Hereford that any 
epidemic disease had arisen from drink- 
ing the water. But it may be very 
different when Birmingham has taken the 
purest water of the Wye, and taken alarge 
portion of the two rivers which are the 
great cause of the winter floods and 
supply the scouring, which makes it 
at present so useful to Hereford. 
Sheep washing is not to be permitted, and 
mining operations are to be brought to 
an end. It is proposed that of a tract of 








70 square miles Birmingham shall 
become the owner. This demand em- 
bodied in this Bill is larger far than 
any that has ever been advanced 
in the history of the world. I do 
not want to dwell on the agri- 
ultural aspect of the question, but 
I may say that sheep farmers 
are looking with the greatest anxiety 
upon this Bill. They graze their sheep 
on the mountains, and, if these moun- 
tains are denuded of sheep, great 
distress will certainly be occasioned. 
There is another point. At the 
present time, when a man _ leaves 
his farm, it is the custom for the in- 
coming tenant to buy all the sheep ; and 
those tenants who hold under Welsh 
landlords, and who have an interest in 
maintaining this custom, are naturally 
alarmed at the prospective establish- 
ment of a condition of things which 
will make the Municipality of Birming- 
ham the proprietors of this part of the 
country and the landlord of those men. 
Now, with regard to Hereford, the 
citizens there find that their water 
supply is, in the summer, hardly suffi- 
cient to meet their own wants, and, 
although the Bill proposes to give them 
22,500 gallons of compensation water 
per day, I think that hardly meets the 
case. There isno doubt that great in- 
terference with the mineral industries 
might take place. I do not dwell 
upon the effect of this scheme 
upon the works on the south side 
of the Claerwen, because those works 
are my own property. But from 
this mineral estate I would like to 
mention that the water, after being 
used, flows, in a more or less impure 
condition, into the Claerwen. It is pro- 
posed by Birmingham to make no pro- 
vision for these mineral rights, and to 
turn this water, which I have said is 
more or less foul, into a pipe, and con- 
duct it inte either the River Claerwen 
or the compensation reservoir. It 
will be observed that while they take 
the greatest possible care to secure the 
purity of the water they are going to 
supply to their own citizens, the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham actually pro- 
pose to run into the water, which forms 
the domestic supply of Hereford, the 
water coming from this mine. This 
inflow affects not only Hereford, but 
all places within the valley of the Wye, 
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which is a South of Hereford fishing 
river. There are fisheries which supply 
a considerable amount of salmon to the 
London market. By the sport of fish- 
ing, and by the natural beauty of the 
spot, many people are every year at- 
tracted to the Wye, which has led to 
a large amount of building on both 
sides of the river, and _ conse- 
quently added considerably to the 
rateable value of the neighbourhood. 
The Corporation of Birmingham pro- 
pose to place across the River Wye a 
dam 120 feet high, which will prevent 
salmon getting to the spawning ground. 
I should like to point out to the House 
the very great danger of these enor- 
mous weirs. If they were to break 
down they would, in all probability, 
cause great injury in three counties— 
Brecon, Hereford, and Monmouth— 
and there is nothing to throw the 
responsibility of that danger upon the 
shoulders of the Municipality of Bir- 
mingham. I hope the House will con- 
sider the enormous gravity of this 
question, which affects every town and 
every interest in the valley of the 
River Wye. Among the opponents of 
this Bill were the London County 
Council and the Corporation of the 
City. What can they have to do with 
the matter, and what is their object? 
It is only this—that they are looking 
forward to getting their water in the 
future from this very neighbourhood 
in Wales. A clause is to be inserted 
into the Bill providing that no com- 
pensation is to be given to persons in 
the valley of the Wye, to whom by 
nature this water belongs, that shall 
be injurious to the interests of London ; 
and a second clause, giving the County 
of London power to cross the 
aqueducts of Birmingham at any 
point they think fit. No doubt 
Birmingham is well advised in 
getting its water from the best and 
cheapest source ; but if the aqueducts of 
Birmingham touch those of London at 
any point, itis quite clear that for 
their supply they are both going to the 
same neighbourhood. In the circum- 
stances, I think that those who dis- 
approve of this Bill are well within their 
rightsin coming to this House and asking 
for protection. This Bill is opposed by 
five counties—Radnor, Brecknock, Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, Montgomery- 
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shire. It is opposed by the Corpora-| the water. But my right hon. Friend 
tion of Hereford, and by every town and | proposes to expropriate those common 
byeveryinterestonthe Wye. We donot | rights and the rights of the lords of the 
object to Birmingham going for water | manor, and he asks us to have confi- 
wherever they like. What we complain | dence in Birmingham and in the general 
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of is that this Bill has been promoted | 
solely in the interests of Birmingham, 

and to the exclusion of the interests of | 
our neighbourhood. Birmingham ought, | 
in the first place, to have consulted | 
every person and every interest locally | 
affected before bringing this Bill toa 
Second Reading. And the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- | 
mingham ought to have been able to | 
say to this House, ‘‘ We have consulted | 
every interest which will be affected, 

and have come to ask for this water 

with the goodwill and the approval of | 
all.” 

(3.21.) Mr. 
(Bradford, Central): Sir, I may have 
on another occasion to move the In- | 
struction of which I have given notice, | 
and I now rise briefly to explain my | 
position in relation to this Bill. In the | 
first place, I have no intention of | 
opposing the Second Reading, for I have 
no hostility to the proposal, and I think 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham has made out a 
good case for the reference of this Bill | 
to a Select Committee. But, Sir, I 
wish to insure that when the Bill goes 
before that Committee there should be 
given to all those interests really 
affected ample power and opportunity 
of being heard. The Bill as it stands 
is one of enormous importance, and | 
affects an enormous number of small 
farmers in the district. I understand 
there are no fewer than 400 farmers 
who have rights of common and rights | 
of cutting turf over the 32,000 acres of | 
land which this Bill proposes to take, 
and I am told that these rights are es- 
sential to the very existence of these 
small farmers. At a time when 
legislation is pending, having for its 
object the creation of small holdings, it 
would be unwise on the part of the 
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goodness of local government. I have 
the utmost confidence in local govern- 
ment, but I have not the same confi- 
dence in Local Corporations when I come 
to deal with them from an external 
point of view. Corporations, as we all 
know, have neither got souls to be saved 
nor bodies to be kicked, and I do not 
think it would be an altogether ideal 
position for the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham to occupy to be landlord to 
something like 400 small tenants in 
Wales. That is a relation that ought 
not to be established without very 
serious consideration; but, Sir, Ido not 
ask the House to decide upon that 
question now. I only want to secure 
that these small farmers shall have 
ample opportunity of being heard before 
the Committee. There is great doubt 
whether they have any locus standi. 
They are not, strictly at law, commoners. 
They are merely tenants of the land- 
lords, who themselves are commoners. 


_ They are tenants from year to year, who 


are not entitled to compensation in re- 
spect of common rights and what I 
desire to secure is that they will be 
heard, and that their, rights will be 
respected. I desire that the Committee 


| should have power to summon these 


people before them and to pay their 
expenses. I understand from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham that he is prepared to con- 
cede my Instruction if the Welsh 
Members will not vote against the Bill. 
I would recommend that course to my 
hon. Friends from Wales, who, I ven- 
ture to think, will be wise in withdraw- 
ing their opposition upon this under- 
standing. 

*(3.28.) Sm JOHN LUBBOCK 
(London University) : I wish to ask the 
indulgence of the House in order that 
I may make a few remarks from a point 


House to take a course which would | of view entirely different from those 


lead to the virtual extinction of 400 
farmers. My right hon. Friend the 


| who have already spoken. And first 
‘of all, Sir, I wish to acknowledge, on 





Member for West Birmingham said he | behalf of the London County Council 
had no intention of taking away any|and the Members representing the 
rights, and that all that was intended | Metropolitan district and the Home 
was to prevent those common rights | counties, our obligation to the right hon. 
being used in such a way as to vitiate Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
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mingham for his courtesy in postponing 
for a few days the Second Reading of 
this Bill in order that we might 
have time to consult the Birmingham 
Members with reference to the Bill. 


We regret that it has been in- 
troduced at the present moment. 


The supply of water to the community 
is a national question ; the areas of 
supply are becoming so enlarged that it 
is of the utmost importance, from a 
national point of view, that the water 
supply should be made available in 
the most economical manner for all the 
great and growing cities of the country. 
We have already made some mistakes 
with reference to water supplies. In 
the case of Liverpool, for instance, it 
would have been very much better if 
Liverpool had sought her supply of 
water rather from the Westmoreland 
and Cumberland lakes, and have let the 
Welsh area supply the centre and west 
of England. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Birming- 
ham says that this scheme takes 
only 70 square miles, and that 


there will remain 670 not appropriated. 
But those 670 square miles are not of 
such a good quality as the 70 square 
miles sought for in this Bill, and from 
that point of view there can be no com- 
parison of the two areas. Last year a 
very able Committee sat upon the ques- 
tion of water supply, and made an 
unanimous Report to the House, in one 
paragraph of which they expressed this 
opinion and advice— 

“In view of the possibility of its being ulti- 
mately established that the present sources of 
supply cannot be extended, and that additional 
sources are required, and in view also of the 
fact that the possible fresh areas of supply are 
limited, and are already being drained for 
other large communities, your Committee 
think that Parliament may well consider, before 
granting any powers for further encroach- 
ment upon those areas, how far provision 
ought fairly to be made for the possible re- 
quirements alike of the Metropolis and of the 
other large populations upon the lines of 
supply.” 

That was a very important recommen- 
dation, and, I venture to say, a very 
wise recommendation. In consequence 
of that recommendation partly, and 
partly also in consequence of the 
recommendation of the London 
County Council, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have found themselves 
bound to appoint a Royal Com- 
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mission to inquire into this subject. 
In these circumstances, we certainly do 
regret that this Bill has not been 
delayed until that Royal Commission 
has had an opportunity of inquiring into 
the subject and reporting. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has said that this matter 
is so urgent for Birmingham that it is 
impossible to wait. We have some 
doubts upon this subject even row, and 
I observe in the report of the speech of 
the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Water Committee (Sir T. Martineau) 
he did not express himself so strongly 
on that point. He referred to the 
waters of the Bourne, from which 
Birmingham now derives itssupply, and 
said he could not conscientiously say 
this supply would be sufficient to 
last for a longer period than 20 years. 
Well,20 yearsisa very considerable time. 
If it will take 20 years for this supply 
to be utilised, that would give ample 
opportunity for inquiry on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government. May I 
ask, why should there be this great 
haste? When the London County 
Council representatives had a meeting 
with the representatives of Birming- 
ham, we told them that we were 
informed that they were hurrying for- 
ward in order to forestall London. We 
were assured that this was not the 
case. Of course we accepted that 
assurance, but an hour or two ago I 
received the official report of a speech 
of the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Water Committee, and I was greatly 
surprised to find the following passage. 
His words are these— 

“There is a most important reason for not 
dallying with this matter, and that is what is 
being done by London. No doubt London is 
in the initiatory stage ; no doubt a t deal 
will have to be done before any Bill can be 
got into shape for a supply from a distance, 
or even a nearer source, for London. In 
some 8 or another it will have to be 
settled which of the Governing Bodies ef 
London, in case the companies are bought out 
or superseded, is to have the control of the 
water supply. Therefore, we have a little time 
before they begin to be our rivals, but I think 
we must bear this in mind: our rivals they 
will be sooner or later, and we have just now 
an opportunity of running before them, and 
getting hold, if we can, of these valuable 
rivers for the supply of Birmingham.” 

It is sometimes said it is very hard, 
if Birmingham wishes for this 
supply, that anyone should object 
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because London has not made up its 
mind. But the fact is, London is not 
allowed to make up its mind. There 
is no public body which is allowed to 
speak for London. I tried last Session 
and this Session to obtain from this 
House those powers for London which 
every Other great city possesses, but 
those powers were not allowed. The 
fact is, that at the present moment 
London has its hands tied behind its 
back, and whilst we are unable to 
do anything towards obtaining a 
sufficient water supply for London, 
other cities come forward one after 
another and are appropriating the most 
useful districts. We do not wish to 
interfere with this Bill if it is really 
necessary for the interests of Birming- 
ham. We sy mpathise with the wishes 
of Birmingham in this matter, we ac- 
knowledge the courtesy we have re- 
ceived from them, and they have met 
us on some matters connected with this 
Bill. Therefore, in these circumstances, 
we do not feel we should be justified in 
opposing the Second Reading of the 
Bill. We submit that the passage I 
have read to you is a strong reason 


why this House should no_ longer 
keep from the people of London 
power to protect themselves and 


get a sufficient water supply. But 
we do not feel it would be right for us 
to oppose the Second Reading of this 
Bill. What we do ask is that the Com- 
mittee, which will, no doubt, inquire 
carefully into the claims of the Bill, 
should not pass the Bill, unless they are 
satisfied that the claims of Birmingham 
are as urgent as we are assured 
they are, and that they cannot 
be supplied from a district nearer and 
more appropriate than that now pro- 
posed. That is the position we take 
up. If it is really a fact that this supply 
is urgently necessary, we, on the part 
of London, will not stand in the way 
of Birmingham in this matter. But 
we hope, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of last 
year, further areas will not be appro- 
priated unless it is felt that the needs 
are urgent and that there is no nearer 
source of supply. 

(3.40.) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE 
(Newington, W.): It has been said in 
the course of this Debate that London 
is quite satisfied with the arrangement 
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which is being come to; but it appears 
from the speech of the hon. Baronet 
who has just sat down that London is 
nothing of the sort—that we are very 
far from being satisfied with the 
arrangement, because London has not 
the power to deal with her water supply 
which is given to other communities, 
and that, consequently, Birmingham is 
stealing a march on London. It is said 
that Birmingham has a supply which 
will not be utilized for the next 
20 years; and, as a matter of fact, 
Birmingham has the advantage of 
London in that respect. What does 
Birmingham propose to do? Birming- 
ham proposes to take the head waters 
of the Wye, and of the two rivers the 
Claerwen and Elan, which supply 
water to the Wye. At a stretch includ- 
ing the best point where the waters are 
the purest, they propose to take what 
I may call the cream of the water for 
themselves. Then how do they leave 
London? They leave London to take 
its supply from the lower and 
more polluted area, whilst the 
people of Birmingham take theirs 
from the highest position, because 
their opening is situated higher up 
than is that for London. What will 
be the result? In the opinion of those 
best able to judge, it would be best for 
London to go to the nearest and purest 
water; but, if Birmingham is before 
London, London will have to make 
much more expensive works and take 
water from a lower area, because Bir- 
mingham has got it from a higher area, 
and we shall have greater expense, 
because water from a lower level will 
be brought to London at a greater cost 
than water from the higher level of the 
actual reach. The needs of Birming- 
ham are 17,000,000 gallons a day. 
What does London require? The 
600,000 inhabitants of Birmingham 
require 17,000,000 gallons per day, but 
the 6,000,000 inhabitants of London, 
in the areas served by the Water 
Companies, require 200,000,000 gallons 
per day, and that will probably increase 
to 250,000,000 or 300,000,000 gallons 
per day before 20 years have elapsed. 
The claims of London are far ahead of 
the claimsof Birmingham. What can be 
the reason in the mind of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham for his 
attitude in this matter? It is that, 
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under the influence of that beneficent 
measure we are going to pass, the 
Small Holdings Act, Birmingham will 
be relieved from a great portion of the 
surplus population, and, therefore, 
there will not be such a great con 
sumption of water. The main facts of 
the case are that, because the London 
County Council has not such powers 
regarding water supply as such a 
powerful body ought to possess, there- 
fore it is to allow Birmingham to steal 


amarch. That is a position of affairs 
we ought to oppose. 
Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: What I 


said was that we were told London 
had not made up its mind, but the 
fact is London has not made up its 
mind because the London County 
Council have no power in the matter. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: There 
are 60 Members inthis House represent- 
ing London, and I hope they will show 
that London has made up its mind by 
fighting against this Bill to the last. 
(3.45.) Mr. BIDDULPH (Here- 
fordshire, Ross): As representing a 
constituency close to the River Wye, I 
may say at the present moment there is 
not one drop of its water to spare. 
The Wye is a rapidlv-flowing river, 
and it is of the utmost importance 
that the rights of the inhabitants 
through whose district it flows should 
be preserved. I am quite certain if 
this Bill is passed, unless some stringent 
protective measures are used, a great 
amount of water will be alienated, and 
irreparable injury will be done to 
the district through which the Wye 


passes. 
Mr. WALSH (Radnorshire): I 
should like to have some assur- 


ance from those who represent the 
promoters of this Bill that some 
compensation will be given for any 
damage done, and for the extra force 
of police required to protect the 
strangers attracted to the locality, and 
which with the extra cost for the 
inaintenance of roads will be a heavy 
burden on the locality. 

(3.50.) Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire): I think the feeling of 
this House is that it would be a strong 
measure to reject this Bill with all its 
great defects. At the same time there 


seems to be a wish to preserve the en- 
joyment of the rights that the public 
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have long been in possession of. Speaking 
from some interest in the locality, I 
give notice of this new Instruction, 
which I will move on Thursday or 
Friday next— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom this Bill is referred that provisions 
be inserted in the Bill to preserve the sub- 
stantial use and enjoyment to the public of 
the waters of the Wye and the other waters 
affected by the Bill to the same extent, and 
in like manner, as if this Bill were not 

sed; or a full equivalent for such use or 
enjoyment.” 

(3.50.) Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge) : There has been 
some consultation on this matter be- 
tween Birmingham and London, and the 
Second Reading was put off for the 
consideration of certain concessions. 
Those were made on the clear under- 
standing that the Bill should not be 
opposed on the Second Reading, but 
should be allowed to go to a Com- 
mittee. I cannot help thinking that, 
after these two Committees have met 
and agreed to a common course, it 
would be a breach of faith if the Bill 
were not allowed to be dealt with at 
the present time. 

*(3.52.) Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN 
(Swansea, District): It appears to me 
that the Members for Birmingham and 
London regard Wales as a carcase 
which is to be divided between 
them according to their own wants and 
wishes. I altogether protest against 
any such view of the case. I have no 
objection whatever to such water as is 
not wanted in Wales being used in 
Birmingham or London, or anywhere 
else ; but I say distinctly that not only 
the rights of Wales at the present 
time, but the wants of Wales hereafter 
and for all time, should be safeguarded 
in any Bill which this House passes for 
taking water away from Wales. There 
is no part of the United Kingdom 
which is increasing so rapidly in 
population as that part of Wales 
which is affected by the Birmingham 
and London schemes, and unless we 
take care to safeguard the rights of 
those whom we represent, there is no 
saying what may be our position here- 
after. Why, Sir, the town I represent 
suffered from a water famine in 1887, 
and we are now going to a district, not 
very far from the one referred to in the 
Bill, to get our water supply. The 
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same thing will probably occur in other 
places. In 1801 the population of 
Glamorganshire was 71,535; in 1891 it 
was 687,147. or nearly ten times as 
great. The population of Cardiff in 
1801 was 1,870, and now it is 128,849 
—that is, 70 times as great as in 1801. 
Is, then, our water to be taken away 
and portioned out between Birmingham 
and London? Certainly not. If the 
Bill goes to a Committee I hope an 
Instruction will be passed to the effect 
that the Committee shall reserve to 
Wales such water as she may require 
not only now, but for all future time. 
Birmingham has not exhausted its own 
resources ; it has abundant resources 
close to itself. Thirty-five years ago I 
established a considerable mill at Bir- 
mingham, and sank a deep well, ob- 
taining an abundant supply of pure 
water which has never failed. There 
is an abundant water supply under 
and around Birmingham, and_ if 
they would only sink artesian wells 
they could get as much water as they 
want without coming to Wales for it. 
Therefore, to take the water from us 
is unjustifiable. The question of water 
is a national one, and before seeking 
water from a distance the authorities 
should satisfy themselves that there is no 
water in their own immediate neighbour- 
hood. I believe there is abundant water 
in the chalk strata round London for 
all time, and there is ne necessity to 
undertake these expensive works to 
supply either Birmingham or London. 
If this Bill does go to Committee, I 
hope power will be reserved in it which 
shall insure to the inhabitants of Wales 
such water as they may require for all 
time. 

(3.57.) Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Courtney, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): The hon. Baronet who has 
just spoken isa very old Member of 
the House, and has attended on many 
Committees, but he appears to forget 
that the very questions he has raised 
now are such as could be submitted to 
and examined by a Committee. I have 
listened to the Debate with attention, 
and I venture to say I have hardly 
heard a single point raised which it is 
not the common duty of a Committee 
to attend to. Not only is it the duty 
of the Committee to look to such ques- 
tions, but by the passing of the Local 
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Government Act, County Councils were 
created, and those Councils represent- 
ing the counties affected by the Bill 
are the bodies best qualified to bring 
these matters before a Committee and 
to defend their rights. These County 
Councils have a right to appear before 
the Committee and to argue out the 
question of the water proposed to be 
taken. The rights of London and of 
every county interested in the measure 
will be examined and preserved by the 
Committee. There seems to be a sort 
of jealousy between the London County 
Council and the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, and the attitude of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Merioneth (Mr. T. Ellis) with 
regard to the latter is very extraordi- 
nary—he seemed to be jealous of Bir- 
mingham having power to get a pure 
water supply. I have sometimes seen 
a cat approaching a dog, with back 
and tail arched, spitting 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I donot like todisturb 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I would 
like to ask him to point to any sentence or 
word in which I showed any jealousy 
of Birmingham having the power to 
secure a proper water supply, so long 
as they obtain it in full consideration 
for the localities and people interested. 
In the beginning and end of my speech 
I expressed my wish that Birmingham, 
like every other community, should have 
the best possible water supply, and I 
think, in this matter, I am supported by 
the whole sense of the House. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I am sorry I 
misrepresented the hon. Gentleman, 
but there was an impression on my 
mind that there was a jealousy towards 
Birmingham. As I have said before, 
every question raised here can be ex- 
amined by the Committee. There is 
only one question, and that ought to be 
agreed upon between the promoters of 
the Bill and its opponents—that is the 
question of the existing rights of 
riparian and agricultural owners. It 
will be impossible for the Committee to 
create rights that are not already 
existent. If all Birmingham wants is 
to get a pure water supply, there will be 
no difficulty in drawing a clause which 
will protect the rights now existing so 
long as they do not interfere with the 
right of vesting the land.. I think all 
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these matters can be arranged if we 
approach each other in a business-like 
spirit before the Committee. 

(4.3.) Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS 
(Westminster): It is well that the 
London Members should understand 
where they are. I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that it is 
impossible to defend rights which do 
not exist. Is that to be interpreted to 
mean that the London County Council 
will have no locus standi before a Com- 
mittee on this question ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I said it would 
be impossible to create rights which do 
not exist. There is no doubt of the 
right of the Londen County Council to 
go before the Committee if it desire to 
do so. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: Then I 
understand that the intention in this 
Bill is definitely to exclude London 
from a certain area in Wales which has 
the purest water, the water which 
would be most valuable to London if 
we have to draw our supply from there. 
I was not a member of the committee 
which met the gentlemen from Bir- 
mingham, but I was a member of the 
conference which appointed that com- 
mittee, and I most distinctly repudiate 
the idea of the London Members at- 
tending that conference being bound to 
any particular course with regard to 
this Bill. I hoped that the right hon. 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James) would 
have moved some Instruction which 
would prove some possible protection 
to the rights of London. There is 
nothing of the sort before the House, 
and as I understand the whole meaning 
of this Bill is to definitely exclude 
London from this valuable area of pure 
water, I, for one, as a London Member 
looking to the future needs and growth 
of London, will not be a party to the 
passing through this House of such a 
measure. 

*(4.6.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): Those of us who attended the 
Conference which has been referred to 
were under the impression that the neces- 
sity for Birmingham to get water was ex- 
treme, but since entering the House we 
have seen a pamphlet, recently pub- 
lished in Birmingham, containing the 
speech of Alderman Sir T. Martineau, 
who is connected with the waterworks 
of that city. I have looked through 
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that pamphlet as well as time would 
allow, and I am bound to say that I do 
not find that the arguments advanced 
in it tally with those which I under- 
stand were advanced on behalf of Bir- 
mingham at the Conference. The 
pamphlet is the one which has been re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock); it is the speech 
by Alderman Sir T. Martineau, Member 
of the Water Committee, on the pre- 
sentation of the Report of that Com- 
mittee to the Corporation. What I 
understood was that the urgency for 
Birmingham was in no way influenced 
by the action of the London County 
Council, and the same idea was enter- 
tained by the Members of the Water 
Committee of that Council, which 
passed a Resolution to this effect on 
the lst March— 

“The Council trusts that Parliament will not 
pass the Birmingham Corporation Water Bill 
before the water consumers of the Metro 
litan area have had an opportuniiy of putting 
their whole case before the Royal Commission, 
except on the clearest possible evidence that 
the urgency of the matter in the case of Bir- 
mingham is so great that it must be pushed 
forward immediately without regard to the 

uirements of the population of the Metro- 
polis ; the Council hopes that the Bill will be 
referred to a Select Committee, and that an 
Instruction will be given to the Committee in 
this sense.” 


That Resolution 
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was so cautiously 
worded because we understood that 
the needs of Birmingham were so 
exceedingly pressing, and knowing the 
immense difficulties of towns in getting 
a water supply and the urgency of the 
case we felt that it would be undesirable 
for us to stand in any dog-in-the-manger 
way between Birmingham and its water 
supply so long as their urgency was not 
the result of our action and necessity. 
But I find in this pamphlet very feeble 
arguments in support of the urgency of 
the case. I see 20 vears mentioned 
as the period for which a certain scheme 
will provide the necessary water for 
Birmingham. And then it is added 
that there is another reason, and 
& most imperative one, for not dally- 
ing with the matter, but deciding 
at once if they were to goto Wales 
for water. That is the position of 
London. And the writer goes on to 
state that London is becoming awake 
to the necessity of its water supply, 
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and that there is no water authority in 
London. London, it is urged, is aiming 
at a water supply, and, though in the 
initiatory stage, will shortly have a 
water authority—probably the County 
Council—and then it will become the 
rival of Birmingham. Therefore, says 
Sir Thomas Martineau, we have a little 
time before they begin to be our rivals. 
“ We must bear in mind that our rivals they 
will be sooner or later, and just now we have 
an opportunity of going before them and 
getting hold of these valuable rivers for the 
supply of Birmingham, the inhabitants of 
which have just as good a claim to them as 
have the inhabitants of London.” 
I admit that Birmingham has as good a 
claim as London; but, on the other 
hand, I urge that London has as good a 
claim as Birmingham. So far as I 
can gather, the urgency of Birmingham 
is based to a large extent on the fact 
that London is now moving in the 
matter, and their urgency is a desire 
to get there before London and keep 
Lendon out. I think, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the London Members 
have a right to ask this House to put 
them on an equality with Birmingham, 
and to say that the two matters shall 
go part passu. London’s case for 
water is very urgent, and all 
we say is that this urgency 
on the part of Birmingham looks like 
an endeavour to get in before London, 
as stated in the pamphlet from which | 
have just read. It is not urgency 
caused by need of water; it 
merely means that Birmingham is 
not willing to co-operate with London 
in this matter. We are prepared to 
co-operate with Birmingham, and I 
say it is not right or proper that Bir- 
mingham, to use the words of the 
pamphlet, should have the right of 
running in before us. I contend that 
the case of urgency in the proper use 
of the word has not been made out, 
and I hope that the House will not 
pass this Bill. 


*(4.15.) Mr. KENRICK (Birming- 
ham, N.): Since the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 


Birmingham spoke a number of Mem- 
bers have entered the House, and not 
having heard his arguments are basing 
their judgment on imperfect informa- 
tion. I am surprised that the right hon. 
Member for London University should 
have laid such stress on one phrase 
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used by Sir Thomas Martineau in the 
course of a long speech delivered to the 
City Council of Birmingham. Some 
allowance must be made for a rhetorical 
flourish intended possibly to relieve the 
monotony of a long business speech. 

Mr. LAWSON: It is the whole 
pamphlet. 

*Mr. KENRICK: I quite admit that 
Birmingham and London are com- 
petitors, but Birmingham takes its 
water supply from a higher area than 
London, and can take its supply without 
in any way injuring London, whereas if 
London were first on the ground it 
would take the whole of the supply, 
because of the difference in the level of 
the City of London. Therefore it was 
most important for Birmingham to get 
its supply before London. With regard 
to the urgency of the matter, it is well 
known that in the cases of Liverpool 
and Manchester the provision of the 
supply has taken ten years. That was 
so in the case of Liverpool, and prob- 
ably will be so in the case of Manchester, 
and it is absolutely necessary that the 
Corporation of Birmingham should look 
beforehand in a matter of this kind. 
References have been made to the pos- 
sibilities of the water supply during the 
next 20 years, but it has been pointed 
out over and over again that one por- 
tion of the supply is impure, inasmuch 
as it passes through an agricultural dis- 
trict. Then the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea made suggestions about sinking wells 
We have sunk five wells, and three of 
them are practically failures, and I 
believe the general experience on this 
particular method of water finding is 
that it is precarious and uncertain. 
The experience of the people of Liver- 
pool, who have tried this system, is that 
they have had to go so deep and have 
obtained water of such hardness that 
for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses it was practically useless. The Lon 
don Members have misunderstood our 
case. The hon. Member for Shoreditch, 
after a hasty perusal of this pamphlet, 
asks the House to throw out this 
Bill, but the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means 
says that all these questions of 
detail which have been? raised can be 
discussed in Committee in a way in 
which they cannot be discussed before 
this House ; and | hope, looking at the 








importance of the matter to a large 
population who have practically ex- 
ceeded their source of water supply, 
that the House will accept this Bill. 
(4.22.) Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): I submit that this question can- 
not be adequately discussed in Com- 
mittee. It is quite true that the 
London County Council has a locus 
standi before any Committee, but the 
Committee, on considering this Bill, 
would not inquire into the needs of 
London, or the difficulties of London, 
but would consider the matter wholly 
and solely from the Birmingham point 
of view. If London could urge from 
that standpoint any valid argument 
against the Bill passing it would be 
considered, but otherwise it would not. 
It is for this House, in dealing with 
this matter, to take into consideration 
the recommendation which was made 
last year, that there should be an 
inquiry into the water supply of these 
great towns. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Kenrick) talks of the London Mem- 
bers having departed from the agree- 
ment which was arrived at at last 
year’s Conference. I was a member of 
the Conference, and I can only say that 
we approached the Members for Bir- 
mingham in all good faith, and I 
do not think we were fairly treated by 
them. At that Conference we distinctly 
asked, ‘‘Is it a case of rivalry with 
London? Is it that you wish to steal 
a march on London that this Bill is 
brought forward?’’ We were told it 
was not a case of anything of the kind; 
it arose, we were told, purely out of 
the urgent needs of Birmingham, and 
now we have before us the speech of 
Sir Thomas Martineau. I am bound 
to say that when it was urged that 
Lordon should wait and Birmingham 
should wait for the Report of the Royal 
Commission, the Members for Birming- 
ham pointed out that it was a case of 
most urgent importance to the inhabi- 
tants of their town. I do not see that 
argument advanced in the speech which 
is now before us. The Government 
has just appointed a Commission, and 
I think that Birmingham, like London, 
should wait for the Report of that 
Commission. We are perfectly satis- 
fied with that. We do not want to 
steal a march on Birmingham. We 
are prepared to take the good with the 
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bad with them. We are prepared to 
receive equal treatment with Birming- 
ham, but our urgency is as great 
as theirs, and they will be show- 
ing greater respect to this House by 
waiting for the Report of the 
Royal Commission than by pushing on 
this measure, and I submit that that 
matter should be postponed until that 
inquiry has been completed. 

(4.28.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: 
Since I addressed the House in moving 
this Bill a totally new appearance has 
been placed upon the Debate. At the 
time I moved the Bill I thought that 
not only would it receive no opposition 
from the Members for London, but 
that it would receive their cordial sup- 
port. It is clear that our interests are 
the same, and all great populations 
desirous of acquiring for themselves a 
satisfactory and sufficient supply of 
water must stand equal in any pro- 
posal of this kind. But my right hon. 
Friend has made a speech which has 
given rise to a great deal of mis- 
representation. He said with perfect 
accuracy that when he was at the 
Conference of the Members for 
Birmingham and the Members for 
London, the Members for London 
represented to us that they would 
greatly prefer that this matter should 
stand over until they were prepared 
to give it their consideration, and that 
they would only withdraw their 
opposition if they were satisfied that 
the case of Birmingham was urgent. 
They also asked us whether 
we proceeded in this matter in any 
spirit of rivalry to London. Those 
two points are absolutely separate and 
distinct. If there were no London 
in existence our urgency would be just 
the same. The case of Birmingham 
is the case as I stated it in opening 
this question. The present average 
demand for water in Birmingham is 
17,000,000 gallons; the maximum supply 
is only 20,000,000. In a few years the 
average demand will be over the maxi- 
mum supply and already the maximum 
demand is above the maximum supply. 
Surely that is a sufficient case of 
urgency. From some source or other 
Birmingham must get water, or she 
will be starving. With respect to the 
allegation of rivalry with London, I 
may say that I have not seen the 
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extracts which have been read, 
and I heard no suggestion of any- 
thing of the kind at the Conference 
to which reference has been made. 
We propose to take a water area which 
is 800 ft. above the level of the sea in 
order to supply Birmingham, which is 
600 ft. But London, which is on a 
lower level, can take all its water from 
lower levels, and accordingly, if Bir- 
mingham were to take all this land, 
there would still be left ten times as 
much land of a lower level, with water 
just as good, with all the facilities just 
the same, and having this additional 
advantage: that it can be obtained more 
cheaply than London could obtain it 
from the piece of land which Birming- 
ham proposes to take. If hon. 
Members had seen the map they would 
see that this land is not needed for 
London. The lands of Tor and Usk 
and the tributary streams are the lands 
to which London would go in the first 
place, and it would be only after 
exhausting the water of that district— 
which is sufficient for millions of 
persons—it is only then that it would 
need to go to a lower level. I think it 
will be clear to the House that there 
will be no intentional disturbance. 
But independent of all this, Birmingham 
must have more water ; and this piece 
of land, which is not by any means of 
use to London, would be of great use 
to us. 

(4.35.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): As one of 
those who attended the Conference, I 
wish to say a few words upon the subject. 
I must confess that we went into that 
Conference—five-sixths of us—hostile to 
this Bill. We went into the Conference 
to ask two questions—first, was the 
question of the supply of water to Bir- 
mingham an urgent one, quite irre- 
spective of the London water supply ; 
and, secondly, would it interfere with 
London? and from what we heard we 
did not feel inclined to oppose the Bill. 
We asked the question specifically with 
regard to urgency, quite irrespective of 
London. I should not oppose the Bill, 
because I believe this Birmingham 
supply will not really interfere with the 
London supply ; but, at the same time, 
it seems to me that the urgency cannot 
be such that one year would make any 
great difference to Birmingham, if we 
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did not meet their views. I regret that 
there should be a misunderstanding in 
regard to this question of urgency, 
though I am sure no hon. Member will 
think it a wilful misunderstanding. 
The feeling is that Birmingham has 
come to ask for a water supply, not 
alone for her own particular needs, but 
also because she is afraid that London 
would be beforehand with her. I, for 
one, should not support the Bill, but, 
under the circumstances, I would not 
oppose it. 

*(4.38.) Mr. S. T. EVANS (Gla- 
morgan, Mid): The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
addresses himself entirely and ex- 
clusively to the views which the London 
Members put forward. I would desire, 
in a very few words, before the House 
comes to a decision, to direct the right 
hon. Gentleman's attention to the 
demands which have been made by the 
Welsh Members, and very reasonable 
demands I think they are, and yet as 
to which we have not had any answer. 
I think it is clear now to the Chairman 
of Committees, whose back is ‘‘ arched” 
in this matter, that it is London that 
is “arching its back ’’ and “ spitting at 
the mouth” against Birmingham. It is 
not for me to express any opinion as to 
the expediency or good taste of the 
Chairman of Committees—who has in 
that capacity to preside over this As- 
sembly—describing a colleague in this 
House as “a cat approaching a dog, 
arched in the back, and spitting at the 
mouth.” But we have a right to repel 
the accusation couched in such refined 
language. The Welsh Members have 
not attacked Birmingham, and the 
“attack”’ has only been conjured up 
in the imagination of the right hon. 
Gentleman by his strong desire to 
champion the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, who, without the ready aid 
of the Chairman of Committees, is well 
able to take care of himself. We do 
not object to London or Birmingham 
taking the water; but what we do 
say in regard to Birmingham is, that 
Birmingham proposes to become a great 
landlord, and is going to deprive a large 
number of people of important rights, 
which I need not detail. The point to 
which we should like some answer is 
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very clear and definite one. If all 
they want is to take the water, they 
can acquire it by other means than 
by becoming landlords. It has been 
pointed out that this House has been 
very careful in regard to :the rights 
of common land. I cannot for the life 
of me see why this House, by a Private 
Bill, should practically repeal the 
Act of 1876. In that Act there is 
to be a local inquiry, and public 
rights are guarded in the most precise 
way. There are turbary rights and 
right of access to particular views and 
public paths, and many other matters 
provided for. Do you wish to repeal 
the provisions of that Act? I think 
we ought to have some assurance by 
the promoters of the Bill before the 
House is asked to assent to the Second 
Reading; we ought to have some 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the effect that he is prepared to 
incorporate the provisions of the Act of 
1876 in this Bill, so far as it deals with 
commons. Birmingham is going to 
inclose 30,000 acres of common. There 
have been a great many inclosures 
since the Act of 1876 was passed ; but 
the House should know, if the Bill is 
passed, that this will be a greater 
inclosure of common than all the others 
put together. In regard to the Instruc- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham held out a 
hope that if the House would accept the 
Second Reading he would be prepared 
to accept the Instruction. But 
that Instruction is either right or 
wrong, and the right hon. Gentleman 
should tell us, whether the Second 
Reading is agreed to or not, that he 
will accept the Instruction. There is 
another Instruction by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury of 
which he said nothing, and whispers 
are going through this part of the 
House that the right hon. Gentleman 
will not touch that at all. I ask what 
are the intentions of the promoters— 
first, are they prepared to accept the 
provisions of the Inclosure Act of 
1876, and, next, will they be prepared 
to accept the Instructions on the Paper 
in the name of the right hon. Member 
for Bradford and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury? If 
not, I hope the House will reject the 
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Second Reading, and so give London 
the opportunity of having a little 
longer to make up its mind. 

*(4.50.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I must say that I disapprove of 
the feeling of rivalry between London 
and Birmingham in this matter. 
Surely Wales is big enough to provide 
for both places! Much has also been 
said about the large area proposed to be 
taken ; something like 70 square miles. 
It may appear startling at first sight ; 
but, after all, it is only about eight miles 
by eight, and the water supply of a great 
community such as Birmingham needs 
the resources of such an area as is 
referred to in the proposals. A great 
deal has been said about enclosure and 
about interference with public rights, 
but it must be recollected that you can- 
not take a large area for water with- 
out touching some rights, and I do not 
think that this is a difficulty that could 
not be easily overcome. London will 
reserve its own rights, and I am sure 
that when the time comes for dealing 
effectively with its water supply—and 
we all know that a great scleme for the 
supply of London is not far distant— 
it will be possible, at the same 
time, to find ample space and ample 
resources in the same district without 
affecting the claims of Birmingham. 
As to the Conference spoken of in the 
course of the Debate, I regret it was not 
held in a more practical manner. But, 
at the same time, I do not think the 
Bill will affect the interests of Lon- 
don, and I do not object to its going to 
a Second Reading. 

(4.55.) Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS 
(Finsbury, E.): I wish to say that I 
was not at the Conference referred to, 
nor do [ think, had I been present, I 
should have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as some of my hon Friends. I 
have listened to the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, and I think if ever there 
was a case made out for delay on this 
question it was made out by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He tried to demon- 
strate that this piece of land was value- 
less to London, and that if they wanted 
land they could get very much 
better elsewhere without the asking. 
The Chairman of the Committee that 
has charge of the Birmingham Bill for 
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man who has made himself best 
acquainted with the demands of 
Birmingham, and who has mastered 
the whole case, in his speech against 
the London Bill, says, ‘That is 
another reason, and a most imperative 
one.” He considers it to be most 
imperative that the rivalry with regard 
to the London Bill should be con- 
sidered. We are not responsible for it. 
The Chairman of the Committee makes 
it an imperative point, with regard to 
this case, that they should run and get 
in before London. We have not put in 
any petty Motion that we should desire 
to run and get in before Birmingham ; 
but a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to inquire into the question 
of the London water supply, and I 
think we have a right to call upon the 
Government that appointed that Com- 
mittee to give it an Instruction, and I 
hope they will give it a broad Instruc- 
tion. I think they should not allow 
anything to come between the water 
supply of London until the Report of 
that Royal Commission has been before 
us, so that every consideration may be 
given not only to London, but to 
any other friendly neighbour that may 
require a water supply. We do not 
wish to oppose this Bill passing this 
afternoon, but we think that the 
House is bound to take into full con- 
sideration the arguments put forward by 
those best acquainted with the subject. 

‘(4.53.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I was present at the meeting 
which has been referred to, and I 
venture to think that if we had only 
then known that the words which have 
been read had been used by Sir Thomas 
Martineau, and that there was an inten- 
tion on the part of Birmingham to 
seize upon this district to the exclusion 
of others, the great mass of the London 
Members present would have taken up 
a very different attitude from what 
they dia. We relied absolutely upon 
the assurance in this matter that Bir- 
mingham was not in any way concerned 
to say that we should never get near 
this district for a future supply of 
water. Relying, at all events, upon 
that assurance, we took a course which 
we should not have taken under other 
circumstances. I do not admit that 
the water supply for Birmingham is a 
matter of great urgency, for I think 
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the House will probably consider it 
better to rely on the terms of the Bill, 
and not on any opinion expressed by 
any hon. or right hon. Gentleman on 
that subject. I wish to call attention 
to one single sentence in this Bill :— 

“ Whereas the Corporation have reason to 
think that the existing source of the supply of 


water will, at no distant date, prove i uate 
to meet the wants of Birmingham, &c.” 


If ever there was a vague demand set 
forth that is one. It only tells us that it 
is possible that, at no distant date, the 
increasing wants of Birmingham will not 
be met. We think that this question 
should not be treated as one between 
London and Birmingham merely. We 
are not the only towns requiring a 
water supply from this source. Many 
others may have to draw their future 
supply from Wales, and probably Cardiff, 
which is one of the most growing towns 
in England, may also require to get its 
supply from this water-shed. We ask 
that this question should be treated as 
a National question; and I say that that 
never can be done, unless Birmingham 
gracefully stands aside and awaits the 
result of the Royal Commission. 
*(4.56.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I venture to point out that 
the House of Commons, in dealing with 
a Bill of this sort, is acting judicially, 
and not simply legislating. It has 
always been the custom of the House 
of Commons not to assume anything 
definite, in a judicial case of this sort, 
on ex parte statements made first from 
one side and then from the other, there 
being no means or machinery for test- 
ing the accuracy of the statements at 
all. What the House of Commons 
always does—and I hope will always 
do—is to refer investigations of this 
description to a Select Committee, 
larger or smaller, as the case may 
require. They hear the whole case on 
both sides. Having taken all the 
evidence, they afterwards submit 
their decision to the House. This 
afternoon statements have been 
made to the House absolutely 
contradictory on questions of fact. I 
have heard Members, who must have no 
acquaintance with Birmingham, say 
that this was not a case of urgency. I 
have heard some statements made here 
in reference to the supply of water for 
Birmingham which I know to be un- 
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founded. I have heard the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down state that 
Cardiff would demand this area for 
water supply. 

Mr. KELLY : I made some remarks 
about the area from which it would 
draw its water supply. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Gentleman gave the case of the great 
town of Cardiff. I had the honour to 
sit on a Committee which held an in- 
vestigation with regard to a supply of 
water for Cardiff, and that Committee 
decided that Cardiff should have a sup- 
ply of water which will suffice for many 
years. Iregard these as specimens of the 
statements made by hon. Gentlemen, I 
have no doubt in perfect good faith, on 
the authority of interested parties. The 
House cannot decide a question like 
this judicially unless you have the 
parties before you, and unless you hear 
the evidence of the witnesses on oath. 
The House of Commons cannot decide 
the question whether this proposed 
locality is demanded by London, or 
whether it will interfere with the 
further demands for the locality in 
Wales. All these are questions of the 
greatest importance, which the House 
cannot decide on a Motion for the 
Second Reading of this Bill. On the 
Second Reading of a Bill you do not 
approve of the Preamble of the Bill, 
but you pass the principle of 
the Bill. It is for the Committee 
to which it is sent to decide 
whether the Preamble is proved or not, 
and if they decide thatthe Preamble of 
the Bill is not proved, they reject the 
Bill. I cannot see any reason why this 
case should not be heard before a 
Committee, and I do not see why hon. 
Members who object to an ordinary 
Committee should not call fur a Hybrid 
Committee representing the interests of 
Wales, and all the other interests con- 
cerned. And I would really put it to 
the House whether this practice of 
discussing these Private Bills in the 
House, and of assuming responsibilities 
of this kind, is not likely to grow to a 
very great evil before many years. I 
think Sir Robert Peel, in 1844,pointed out 
that the House had not the ability to 
deal with questions of this kind, and 
that a Committee, where the evidence 
of the parties could be taken, was the 
proper tribunal for deciding them. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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The Hovse, I think, will adopt the 
most dignified and impartial course if 
it refer this very complicated, very 
difficult, and very intricate question to 
a Select Committee. 

*(6.5.) THe PRESIDENT or Tue 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. Rircnte, St. George’s, Tower 
Hamlets): I so entirely agree with 
most of what has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down that I would have refrained from 
saying anything, if it had not been for 
some observations which fell from the 
hon. Member for Finsbury and the hon. 
Member for Camberwell with regard to 
the Royal Commission. I think the 
hon. Member for Camberwell suggested 
that the Royal Commission that was 
appointed should inquire into the 
needs of Birmingham, and the needs of 
London, and the needs of towns on 
the way from Wales to Birmingham, 
and that it would be advisable not to 
proceed with the Bill at the present 
time. Now, I do not want the House 
to be under any misapprelension as to 
what is the scope of the inquiry which 
the Royal Commission is to make; 
and, certainly, if it inquired into all the 
matters referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camberwell, I should very much 
doubt whether the Report would be 
likely to get presented to Her Majesty 
within the next two or three years. 
But that is not to be the scope of the 
inquiry. The scope of the inquiry has 
been communicated to the London 
County Council ; and such an inquiry 
as has been suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camberwell does not fall within 
the scope of the questions to be referred 
to the Royal Commission. But, now, 
with regard to the general question. The 
Second Reading of this Bill is opposed 
from two points of view. One is the 
point of view of Wales, and the other 
is the point of view of London. I think 
the arguments put forward with regard 
to Wales would clearly apply just as 
much in the case of London. London 
is seeking water from Wales, and 
Birmingham is seeking water from 
Wales; so that introduces the question 
whether Birmingham or London ought 
to take the water, or whether both 
ought to take it. That is not a ques- 
tion in which Welsh Members feel a 
very great interest. What they desire 
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to do is, at any rate, to safeguard Wales 
in the matter, whoever it may be that 
takes the water. I think they do not 
object, as far as I understand, to 
water being taken from Wales. I 
think that what protection Wales 
shall have is a matter essentially 
for a Committee to inquire into, 
perhaps a larger Committee than 
an ordinary Committee. If Birming- 
ham has established its case to compel 
a water supply from Wales, or if Wales 
does not object to giving the water to 
Birmingham or to London, but only 
desires to have its interests safeguarded, 
this is essentially a question for 
evidence to be placed before a Com- 
mittee, in order that Wales may get 
that protection which admittedly she 
ought to get. And if those interested 
in the matter in Wales cannot for 
any reason put their full case for- 
ward before an ordinary Private Bill 
Committee, then there is a very strong 
argument for the appointment of a 
larger Committee; but it certainly 
is @ matter for a Committee, and I 
think hon. Members for Wales will 
admit that. Then comes the question 
raised on behalf of London. So far as 
I understand the case, I believe that 
it is not disputed at all that there 
is a plentiful supply of water from this 
source both for London and Birmingham. 
I do not think anyone has ventured 
to dispute that statement. Well, then, 
if that be so, why should we in London 
object to the people of Birmingham, 
who really require the water, not 
taking the water but putting their case 
before a Committee? The London 
County Council have a locus standi 


which will enable them to _ be 
represented before that Committee 
and can put their entire case 


before the Committee, and the Com- 
mittee will consider the evidence 
given in support of the case they 
desire to put. So that London Mem- 
bers need not be afraid that the claims 
that London has upon this water will 
be neglected. What my hon. Friends, 
or some of them, say is—‘‘ Because, 
perhaps, we may want this water ”"— 
not that they actually propose now 


to go for this water— but ‘as 
it may turn ovt some day that 
we may go for this water, we 
object to Birmingham getting a 
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portion of the water until some time 
when London has formulated her pro- 
position on the subject.” If it be the 
case that the water supply is sufficient 
for both, then I think it is essentially 
a matter upon which to make repre- 
sentations to a Committee, in order to 
secure that London shall receive that 
protection which she will require against 
the time when she shall come forward to 
Parliament to receive its sanction for 
some scheme for her own supply. And, 
further, the very tribunal to which this 
Bill has to go may succeed in arriving 
at some compromise between London 
and Birmingham. Evidence may be 
put before the Committee; and it is 
often the case that in the course of — 
through Committee the one side an 
the other arrive at some compromise 
on the subject. And, therefore, I think 
it is extremely probable that if evidence 
be allowed to go before a Committee, 
the Bill will come back to this House 
in a state satisfactory to Welsh Mem- 
bers, satisfactory to London Members, 
and in a state that will satisfy the 
Birmingham people. And if it does 
not—if the London Members or the 
Welsh Members should consider that 
the Bill has come backin astate in which 
it does not protect them or is not 
satisfactory to them—then it will be 
for the House of Commons at that 
stage to reject the Bill. For my part 
I should say, as a London Member, 
that if this Bill did come back in 
such a condition as to damage any 
claim London may have to the control 
of a full and free supply of water from 
this source, I, for one, should suggest 
that the Bill should not get a Third 
Reading. But I do not feel at liberty 
to object to the Second Reading of the 
Bill, the sole object of which is to allow 
a Committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject. 
; (5.7.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnar- 
vonshire, Arfon): I rise to ask a 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down suggests that 
the Bill should be referred to a larger 
Committee than an ordinary Committee, 
which should have greater powers than 
a simple Select Committee. I wish to 
ask him if he will now propose that 
that Committee should be appointed ? 
Mr. RITCHIE: It is not for me to 
make any propositions on the subject 
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but I should think, if it is the general 
wish of the House that this Bill should 
go before a Hybrid Committee, the pro- 
moters would be well advised if they 
agreed to that course being taken. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps 
I may be allowed to say, on behalf of 
the promoters, that if that is the wish 
of the House we shall have no objec- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: DoI understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept the 
Instruction that is to be proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir; 
I endeavoured to come to an arrange- 
ment with hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway if they would withdraw their 
opposition to the Second Reading. 
Since then, the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury has been sprung upon me, and I 
have not had time to consider it. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 244; 
Noes 102.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to 
give notice that, following the sug- 
gestion of the President of the Local 
Government Board, I shall move that 
this Bill be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to give notice that I 
shall move the Instruction standing on 
the Paper in my name. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
desire, Sir, to oppose the Second 
Reading of this Bill, on the ground 
that this House ought not to grant any 
further powers to this Railway Com- 
pany until the complaints of people 
who are obliged to use this railway 
have been attended to. I have selected 
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this line because it is the one which is 
of the worst character with regard to 
the accommodation it affords to third- 
class passengers, and not because [ 
have any particular feeling against the 
Company. I am glad to say, with 
regard to the railways running out of 
London to the North and to the West 
—and even the Great Eastern Railway 
Company—have done a great deal 
to improve the accommodation of the 
third-class passengers; and against 
these railways I do not desire, there- 
fore, to make any complaints. But I 
do complain of the railways running 
on the Southern side of the River 
Thames, and I desire to ask the 
House to reject this Bill. I have been 
informed that it was the opinion of a 
former President of the Board of Trade 
that it would be right to oppose a Bill 
of this kind at this stage on the ground 
that there are grievances that should 
be met ; but I have other reasons. I 
can understand, of course, it being said 
that opposition of this kiad is a novel 
and even an inconvenient proceeding, 
but the public have no other remedy. 
We are informed that the Board of 
Trade can do nothing to improve 
matters; we are told that the law can 
do nothing, and, therefore, we have 
a right to appeal to the House to 
remedy the grievances to which I refer. 
The case of another Railway Company 
came before the Westminster County 
Court only a few days ago, and this is 
what took place. 

- His Honour: Why did you not decline to 


er 

“Defendant: Because I wanted to get home. 
lap here on public grounds. 

“ His Honour: The public must suffer from 
want of competition on this and other lines. 
The public have no remedy. We know no 
law which compels reget | Companies to have 
carriages of a certain kind.” 

The same Judge was obliged to give a 
verdict against the defendants, but he 
very indignantly refused to allow the 
Railway Company any costs whatever, 
so that in the long run he punished 
them as well as he could. That case 
shows conclusively that the public have 
no remedy so far as the law is concerned 
against these great Railway Companies. 
I had intended to move the In- 
struction of which I have given 
notice; but, Sir, you have been good 
enough to inform me that probably it 
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would be out of Order. I am very 
sorry for it, because, undoubtedly, 
inquiry is needed in this case, and if it 
cannot be obtained in the way I 
propose, I trust some other method 
will be found in which we can investi- 
gate the grievance complained of. It 
is well to bear in mind that we have 
got a General Election coming very 
shortly, and we had a proof last Satur- 
day of what the people of London 
think, at any rate, with regard to fair 
play. Both the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian and Lord Salisbury have 
reminded us that the people now 
generally have a vote, and I think that, 
with regard to Railway Companies and 
any other monopolies or privileges, the 
people of this country will insist upon 
having fair play. These grants of great 
powers to companies have not been 
made to put money into the pockets of 
speculators and promoters, but to be 
used for the benefit of the public. I 
admit that joint stock enterprise has 
done a great deal for the people of this 
country, and, so far as it is honest, I 
should wish to support it. The masses 
of this country travel, so far as they 
travel at all, third class, and I could 
read many letters which I have re- 
ceived complaining of their treatment. 
A gentleman living at Gravesend writes 
to say that while parties holding 
second-class tickets, if they happen to 
travel first class in first-class carriages, 
are allowed to pay the difference be- 
tween second and first-class fare, those 
who hold third-class tickets, and 
happen to travel second or first class, 
are obliged to pay full second or first- 
class fare, and are not allowed any 
rebate on account of their third- 
class ticket. This is a grievance 
which ought to be removed by the 
Railway Companies without troubling 
this House at all. With regard to the 
accident near the Borough Market, the 
jury concluded, on the recommenda- 
tion of the officer of the Board of Trade, 
that the accident was caused by using 
inferior and weak carriages between 
heavy and powerful carriages for third- 
class passengers. Only last week the 
South-Eastern Company, at great ex- 
pense, brought over American carriages 
to this country; but they were first- 
class and not third-class carriages. I 
notice with regret that this Company 
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cannot find workmen in this country to 


build their carriages. But what I 
should like them to do is to treat their 
third-class passengers as the American 
Railway Companies treat their third- 
class passengers. As I cannot obtain 
the inquiry I wished to propose by my 
Instruction, I have a right to ask the 
Government for some expression of 
opinion on this matter, and to say 
whether they will do something to pro- 
tect these third-class passengers. I 
should like the President of the Board 
of Trade to say whether, if his Depart- 
ment has any power to deal with a 
grievance of this sort, the Government 
will take some means to control these 
monopolies, upon which competition 
cannot now be brought to bear? The 
dividends and expenses of these Com- 
panies, especially on the south side of 
the river, are paid by the money re- 
ceived in third-class fares; and, so far 
as this particular railway is concerned, 
it seems to make large profits and to 
pay good dividends, and therefore there 
is no reason why they should not treat 
their third-class passengers, at least, 
with proper respect. Experience shows 
that the better treatment these Com- 
panies give to their third-class 
passengers the better their lines have 
paid, and I have no doubt that if this 
Company will treat their third-class 
passengers still better, they will find 
that, instead of being losers in any way, 
their profits would largely increase. 
For the purpose of getting an opinion 
from the Government on this matter, I 
beg formally to move that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words 
“upon this day six months.”—(Mr. 
Morton.) 

Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Billread asecond time and committed. 





ITALIAN LAW OF GUARANTEES, 

Address for ‘‘ Copy of the Italian 
Law of Guarantees, communicated to 
the Foreign Office in 1871.""—(Colonel 
Nolan.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, 
intituled, “‘ An Act to amend the law 
relating to certain Officers in India.” 
[East India Officers Bill [ Lords. | 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


The Select Committee on the Plumbers’ 
istration Bill was nominated of,—Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Samuel 
Evans, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. 
Isaacs, Mr. Kimber, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Lafone, 
Mr. John Maden, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Powell, and 
Mr. Taylor. 
Ordered, That they have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Knowles.) 


QUESTIONS. 





ENNISKILLEN GAOL, 


Mr. W. REDMOND (on behalf of 
Mr. Jorpan, Clare, W.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Prisons 
Board claim the area in front of the 
gaol in Enniskillen, extending from the 
gaol wall to the channel adjoining the 
county road leading south to Castle- 
coole ; and, if so, is it the duty of the 
Board to keep it in proper repair and 
clean it; will they either do so, or 
hand it over to the Local Authority, the 
Town Commissioners, to put it into 
and keep it in proper condition; and, 
is this gaol being now used as a 
prison, or is it intended that the 
authorities will discontinue its use as 
such, and permit it to fall into further 
dilapidation ; if not, will they instruct 
an engineer to inspect and report on 
the condition and appearance of the 
outside front wall, doors, &c., with a 
view to due repairs ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
For IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, 
Dublin University): The General 
Prisons Board report that the area 
in front of Enniskillen Prison is 
their property, but that not having 
been occupied for prison purposes horse 
fairs have been customarily held there 
for many years, and to these fairs the 
unsatisfactory condition of this area is 
vrimarily due. The Board would be 
— to fence in the space, but they 
ear that the prohibition of the horse 
fair might cause public inconvenience, 
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unless the Town Commissioners can 
arrange for the holding of the fair 
elsewhere. If the Town Commissioners 
cannot make such an arrangement, the 
Board are of opinion that the Commis- 
sioners should undertake the cleansing 
of the place. The prison is still used as 
a minor one. Its walls were disfigured 
by some of the boys of the town in ball 
playing, but this practice was discon- 
tinued through the action of the police. 
It is the intention of the Board when 
suitable weather arrives to have the 
outside of the prison building further 
repaired. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCILS ELECTIONS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Coronet MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Government intend to alter the date 
of the County Cceuncils Elections in 
Scotland from December to a date more 
favourable to communication with out- 
lying districts ? 

“Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J, 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): When the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Bill was before Parlia- 
ment, it was considered desirable that 
the triennial election of County Coun- 
cils should be held as soon as prac- 
ticable after lst November—the date of 
completing the electoral roll. In order 
to give adequate time for making the 
necessary arrangements as to nomina- 
tions and polling in counties so widely 
scattered as that represented by my 
hon. Friend, it was deemed necessary 
to postpone the day of election to the 
third Tuesday in December. So far, 
only one County Council has repre- 
sented to the Secretary for Scotland in 
favour of a change; and presumably 
the general opinion is, that the date 
fixed is the most suitable one. 


THE INDIAN PATENT LAWS. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the fact that 
although the Indian Patent Laws give 
a preferential treatment to inventors 
who have applied for patents in Great 
Britain, on the other hand an inventor 
resident in British India is relatively 
in a worse position as regards obtaining 
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a patent in Great Britain than the 
residents of some 20 foreign countries 
and colonies, for example, than a 
resident of the East Indian Colonies of 
the Netherlands; and whether early 
steps will be taken to put residents of 
British India in the same favourable 
position as regards patents as the 
residents of other countries or colonies? 
“THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, Lan- 
cashire, Southport): Representations 
have been made to the Secretary of 
State to the effect that patentees in 
British India are precluded from ob- 
taining the advantages conferred by 
Sections 103 and 104 of the Act of 
1883 as amended by the Act of 1885. 
An alteration of the Indian law is 
required before the necessary Order in 
Council can be issued in _ this 
country, and the Secretary of State has 
recently instructed the Government of 
India to deal with the subject when 
their Patent Act comes under amend- 
ment. 


CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
VETERANS. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
promise to grant pensions each year to 
100 of the Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
unpensioned soldiers in needy cireum- 
stances will be fulfilled before the 
expiry of the present financial year, 
seeing that only 39 had been granted 
at the time of his recent statement ; 
and whether, if the 14 years’ service 
restriction is maintained, he will grant 
61 other pensions to sick and infirm 
soldiers whose service comes nearest to 
14 years? 

“THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannops, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I hope, Sir, that my pro- 
mise may be fulfilled before the end of 
the financial year. But if the re- 
striction is maintained by the Treasury 
I should have some difficulty in doing 
so. 


PROUDFOOT ROCK. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the great need for a beacon 
on Proudfoot Rock, near Wick, and a 
fog signal on Noss Head, Wick ; and 
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whether it is his intention to send an 
Inspector to that district to inquire 
into the matter ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tate BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaet Hicks. 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The Caithness. 
Fishermen’s Association have drawn 
my attention to the matter referred to 
by the hon. Member. I have informed 
them that the beacon is a local matter, 
upon which they should communicate 
with the Harbour Authority, and that 
the fog signal must, in the first place, 
be for the consideration of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses, 
who have a light at Noss Head. 


SALMON NETS IN WICK BAY. 

Dr. CLARK : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has 
been called to the sworn declarations 
sent by various fishermen to the Board 
of Trade and the Fishery Board for 
Scotland, regarding the great loss of 
nets and gear caused by the salmon 
fishers, and especially those in the 
harbour of Wick, from which it ap- 
pears that, in addition to the destruc- 
tion of property, the salmon nets 
inside the heads of Wick Bay also 
cause great obstruction and danger to 
the herring fishermen during the sea- 
son ; and whether the Harbour Trust 
has any power over the salmon fishers, 
as the area on which the nets are placed 
is within their jurisdiction ? 

Sir C. J. PEARSON : I understand 
that complaints of the nature referred 
to have been made by the herring 
fishers. In reply to the second part of 
the question, I apprehend that the 
Harbour Trust has no power to inter- 
fere except for harbour purposes, in- 
cluding navigation. 

HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE COLONIES, 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when the Return on hours of 
labour in the Colonies, moved for by 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh on Ist Decem- 
ber, 1890, will be presented ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxe 
teth): All the Colonies consulted have 
now replied except Tasmania, and I[ 
propose to present the Papers without 
waiting further. 


in the Colonies. 
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CONDEMNED STORES AT HONG 
KONG. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether a quantity of 
condemned beef and pork was sold on 
the 20th January last at Hong Kong 
instead of being sent home; whether, 
before being sold, it was treated as 
condemned stores are now treated 
at Deptford, so as to render it 
impossible that they should be after- 
wards sold to ships in the Mercan- 
tile Navy; and whether he will give 
orders that all stores of provisions 
condemned at stations abroad be 
sent home, or else that all such con- 
demned stores shall be treated as con- 
demned stores are now treated at 
Deptford before they are sold? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gerorce Hamiton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I do not think it 
is likely that anything of the kind sug- 
gested in the question has happened, 
as explicit directions were sent in De- 
cember, 1889, to all Naval Depdts 
abroad, including Hong Kong, that all 
condemned salt meat and suet was in 
future not to be offered for sale, but 
was to be destroyed, and, further, that 
any other articles of food that might be 
pronounced unfit for human consump- 
tion were to be similarly destroyed. 


THE DELIVERY OF MAILS IN 
KINSEALY. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is a fact that the morning 
mail is not delivered in Kinsealy, 
County of Dublin, till about 10.30 a.m., 
and the evening mail not till 10 p.m., 
although that place is but a few 
miles from the City of Dublin, and 
near a line of railway ; whether there 
is any house or box for posting letters 
at Kinsealy; and whether he would 
consider the advisability of having the 
delivery at Kinsealy in future from 
Malahide, which is but two miles dis- 
tant, and not from Raheny, which is 
four miles distant ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith) (who replied) said: The late 
delivery in the morning at Kinsealy 
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seems to be owing to the dilatoriness of 
the postman, and has been noticed. 
There is no letter box at Kinsealy at 
present. The question of placing a 
box there and of making the delivery 
from Malahide, as suggested, instead 
of from Raheny are being looked into. 
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MAIL CAR SERVICE FROM CASTLE- 
TOWN BEREHAVEN TO LEHANMORE, 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether tenders have been invited for 
a mail car service from Castletown 
Berehaven to Lehanmore ; whether a 
would-be contractor has offered to give 
such service at the same or even less 
remuneration than is received at 
present by two rural messengers; and 
whether, in view of the fact that a mail 
car service will be a great con- 
venience to that district at no extra 
expense to the State, he will at once 
sanction it before the fishing seascn 
commences ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (who replied) 
said: If the hon. Gentleman will post- 
pone this question till Thursday, my 
right hon. Friend hopes by then to be 
able to answer it. 


DREDGING IN DONAGHADEE 
HARBOUR. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that his pre- 
decessor promised that dredging opera- 
tions should be undertaken in Dona- 
ghadee Harbour, County Down, and 
that in recent gales several vessels have 
been seriously damaged and one 
wrecked on the silt bank, which it is 
proposed to remove; and whether 
these dredging operations will now be 
immediately commenced ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham) : I 
cannot find that any promise has been 
given that these works will be under- 
taken by the Treasury. Negotiations 
are still proceeding with the Belfast 
and County Down Railway Company, 
but I am unable to say when they will 
be concluded. If the vessels referred 
to are the schooners Belwood and Kitty 
Clyde and the yacht Surprise, I am 
informed that the damage done to them 
was in no way connected with the con- 
dition of the harbour. 
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The Imperial British 


THE RIFLE RANGE IN THE NEW 
FOREST. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE(Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the fact that 
he has consented to postpone the local 
inquiry into the expediency of making 
a rifle range in the New Forest, he is 
prepared to meet the wishes of the 
locality not to hold it until the middle 
of April, in order that those opposed to 
the scheme may have full time to 
present the case, and that those charged 
with the decision may inspect the 
forest at a time of the year when they 
will be best able to realise the effect of 
making the said range? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: All arrange- 
ments, including the issue of public 
notices, have been made for com- 
mencing this inquiry on the 25th 
inst. It would consequently be highly 
inconvenient to postpone it ; but it will 
be for Mr. Pelham, during the progress 
of the inquiry, to decide if any adjourn- 
ment is necessary to enable the case to 
be completed. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it is intended to take any action on the 
Reports of the Board of Visitors to 
the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, in which year after year it has 
been pointed out that the accommoda- 
tion provided for the cadets is in many 
instances inadequate, that the ventila- 
tion of the class rooms is faulty and 
unsanitary, and that the bathing 
arrangements are such that only the 
strongest constitutions can stand the 
exposure ? 

*“Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is an 
item of £3,500 inthe Army Estimates for 
additional accommodation for cadets. 
That portion of the Report which deals 
with hot baths has not been thought 
sufficiently urgent to be included. 


THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
COMPANY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House, before the Foreign 
Office Vote is submitted to it, Copy of 
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the Report, or Reports, of Captain Lu- 
gard, which have been placed in the 
hands of Lord Salisbury by the British 
East Africa Company; copies of all 
Treaties which have been entered into 
by the British East Africa Compan 
between African Kings, Chiefs, an 
others, together with maps of the area 
covered by each Treaty; whether he 
can state if Captain Lugard is receiving 
any pay at present as an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Army; whether, when a 
treaty is made between the British East 
Africa Company and any Chief or 
King in Africa, described as ‘‘ Form of 
Treaty No. 4,” in which an African 
potentate cedes to the Company— 

“All his sovereign rights, and rights of 
government over all his territories, countries, 
peoples, and subjects,” 
any investigation is made by Her 
Majesty’s Government before the 
authority thus acquired by the Com- 
pany is recognised and approved of, 
into the right of the said potentate to 
deal in this fashion with his “ country, 
territories, peoples, and subjects,” into 
the area covered by the terms 
“country” and “ territories,” and into 
the circumstances under which such 
cession is made; whether, in view of 
the fact that, according to Captain 
Lugard, great pressure was used to force 
the King of Uganda to enter intoa 
Treaty with the Company, and that 
His Majesty appears to have considered 
that this pressure justified him in re- 
voking the Treaty thus obtained from 
him, the Treaty between the King and 
the British East Africa Company has 
been recognised, or it is intended to 
recognise it, by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; whether Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State will consider the advisa- 
bility of sending out some official to 
inquire into the mode in which these 
Treaties have been obtained from African 
Potentates, and whether they have 
acted with the approval of their peoples 
or subjects, or have the right to deal 
thus with their peoples or subjects 
without their assent being obtained ; 
and whether the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs will consent to the 
appointment of a Committee of the 
House to inquire into all circumstances 
connected with the granting of Charters 
to Companies in Africa, the financial 
position of such Companies, the mode 


East Africa Company. 
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in which their capital has been ob- 
tained, and their action in Africa since 
formation, particularly in respect to the 
natives of that Continent ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: If the 
British East Africa Company have no 
objection to the publication of the 
Reports of Captain Lugard, so far as 
* they do not contain confidential matter, 
they will be laid upon the Table. 
Copies of the Treaties will also be laid, 
and a map showing generally the area 
comprised by them. Captain Lugard 
is not receiving any pay as an officer in 
Her Majesty’s Army. So far as the 
circumstances admit, a careful investi- 
gation is made by Her Majesty’s 
Government before the Treaties sub- 
mitted to them are approved. The 
Treaty between the King of Uganda 
and the Company has been recognised. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
Chiefs with whom the Treaties were 
negotiated were not competent to speak 
for their followers. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not of opinion that 
any such Committee is necessary, and 
on account of the distance it would be 
difficult to obtain evidence for the 
investigation. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state whether 
there is any reason to suppose that 
these Chiefs were acting in accordance 
with the wishes of their subjects and 
people ; and also whether any steps are 
being taken by the Foreign Office to 
ascertain from the Directors of the 
British East Africa Company whether 
they are prepared to allow these Reports 
to be furnished? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: In regard 
to the latter part of the question, I will 
undertake to communicate with the 
British East Africa Company and ask 
that question. In regard to the first 
question, I think the onus rather lies 
on the hon. Gentleman to show that 
the Chiefs were acting contrary to, and 
not in accordance with, the wishes of 
their people. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Were any 
steps taken to ascertain whether, as 
was stated in Captain Lugard’s own 
Report, the King of Uganda was forced 
in any way to sign the Treaty which 
has been recognised by Her Majesty's 
Government ? 





Mr. Labouchere 
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Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That is new 
matter not contained in the question 
which the hon. Member put on the 
Paper. I must ask him to kindly 
put the question on the Paper for 
Thursday. 


THE POLICE AND SANITARY REGU- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. POWELL (Wigan): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose the 
nomination by the Committee of Selee- 
tion of “The Police and Sanitary 
Regulations Committee ” ; and 
whether his attention has been 
directed to the importance of making 
that proposal, should such be made, at 
an early date, in order that the Com- 
mittee may be able to complete their 
duties without inconvenient delay ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvuart - Worttey, 
Sheffield, Hallam), who replied, said: 
The appointment of the Committee 
will be moved to-morrow, the ques- 
tion of Instructions standing over for 
the present. 


THE CLERGY DISCIPLINE BILL. 


Mr.S.T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Bill relating to 
Clergy Discipline, which has been 
brought into the other House of Parlia- 
ment by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is the measure referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech on the opening of 
Parliament, as a ‘“‘ proposal for improv- 
ing the discipline of the Established 
Church in regard to moral offences ;” 
and, if so, whether there is any pre- 
cedent for the introduction of a Govern- 
ment measure by a member of the 
Episcopal Bench ? 

THe FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): Yes, Sir; the 
measure brought forward in another 
place by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is the measure referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech, and I think there is 
a precedent for a Government measure, 
announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
being in some of its stages not a 
Government measure. 














India Council 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman explain what he 
means by a Bill in some of its stages 
not being = Government measure ? 
Will not this Bill be a Government 
measure in all its stages ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I 
meant was that the Bill is not in 
charge of a Member of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords; in this 
House it will be in charge of a Mem- 
ber of the Government. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state what is the pre- 
cedent for this course being taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, ‘Sir; 
Mr. Walpole, a Member of this House, 
but not a Member of the Government, 
had charge of one of the University 
Bills introduced in 1876. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE 
MINES INSPECTORS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in 
reference to the delay in the publica- 
tion of the annual Reports of the 
Mines Inspectors, if he will explain 
why these Reports, which were last 
year all made before the end of March, 
were not in the hands of Members 
until June, five months after the period 
which they covered; and how any of 
the delay between March and June can 
have been due to the fact that colliery 
owners are not obliged to send in 
Returns until the end of January ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (who 
replied) said: I think the hon. Member 
must be confusing the summaries of the 
statistical portion of the Mines Inspec- 
tors’ Reports with the Reports them- 
selves. As the Secretary of State 
informed the hon. Member, on the 
26th February, the summaries comprise 
statistics which, according to Statute, 
are, in the case of coal mines, furnished 
by the owners on the 21st January, 
and in the case of metalliferous mines, 
on the Ist February. These summaries 
are now in the printer’s hands, and 
will be laid before Parliament in the 
course of a few days. The Mines In- 
spectors’ Reports, 14 in number, are 
sent to the Home Office in manuscript 
by each Inspector before the 1st March. 
These Reports make up a printed 
volume of at least 500 pages. The 
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correction of the proof sheets must be 
done by the Inspectors themselves, and 
this, together with the printing of the 
whole, including many maps and 
diagrams, necessarily occupies several 
weeks. The Secretary of State hopes, 
however, by an arrangement he has set 
on foot this year, to be able to secure 
an earlier presentation of the Reports 
than heretofore. 


Amendment Bill. 


THE “ LEE-METFORD” RIFLE AND 
SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether experiments have been made 
at Lydd by a Committee, to determine 
the extreme range and otherwise test 
the efficiency of the ‘ Lee-Metford ” 
rifle and ammunition; and, if so, 
whether he can, without prejudice to 
the public interest, lay the Report of 
the Committee upon the Table of the 
House; whether Sir Frederick Abel's 
“‘cordite” smokeless powder has 
proved satisfactory or otherwise; and 
whether the Military Authorities have 
determined to adopt that or any other 
smokeless powder ? 


“Mr. E. STANHOPE: The object of 
the experiments was to test the maxi- 
mum range of the rifie with reference to 
the security of rifle ranges, and it was 
found to be about two miles. As 
regards ‘ cordite,”’ I gave a full explana- 
tion concerning it in my speech upon 
the Army Estimates yesterday. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): Has allowance been made for 
ricochet in the extreme range of the 
new rifle ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
I cannot answer that question definitely 
now, but the answer refers to the 
maximum range, which, I take it, 
would include ricochet. 


INDIA COUNCIL AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
Will the First Lord of the Treasury 
inform me whether he still intends the 
India Council Amendment Bill to be 
the first Order on Thursday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If we are 
not fortunate enough to conclude the 
Army Estimates to-day, I shall put 
them down first for Thursday. 
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SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Objection taken by Mr. Mac Neill, 
Member for South Donegal, that in the 
Committee of Supply, on Friday the 
4th of this instant March, on the Vote 
for a Grant in Aid of the Cost of a 
Preliminary Survey for a Railway from 
the Coast to Lake Victoria .Nyanza, 
Sir Lewis Pelly and Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, being Directors and Share- 
holders, and Sir John Puleston, being 
a Shareholder in the East Africa 
Company, had voted with the Ayes, 
they having in his judgment a direct 
personal pecuniary interest in the said 
Grant. 

(6.5.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I wish, Sir, to take the first 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to what I consider to be 
an infraction of the Privileges of this 
House, and to move a Resolution to 
the effect that the votes of the three hon. 
Gentlemen be disallowed in respect of 
the Vote on Friday—of £20,000 for the 
survey of the Mombasa Railway—and of 
the British East Africa Company. 
Two of these hon. Gentlemen are 
Directors, and one a shareholder in 
that Company; they are the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts), the senior Member for 
Devonport (Sir J. Puleston), and the 
hon. Member for North Hackney 
(Sir Lewis Pelly). Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts and Sir Lewis Pelly are, I 
understand, shareholders and Directors 
of the Company, and Sir. J. Puleston 
is a shareholder to the extent of £500. 
My contention is, that these Gentle- 
men having a direct interest in the 
money to be voted should have refrained 
from voting on a matter in which they 
were personally interested. I wish to 
disclaim any idea of personal discourtesy 
to the hon. Members, or a personal 
attack on them, but I bring forward 
this matter in the interests cf Mem- 
bers generally. I hope the House will 


understand I am only making a prima 
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facie case ; if certain things be true, as 
I believe them to be, it is not right 
that the names of these hon. Gentlemen 
should appear in the Division List. 

Simm LEWIS PELLY: The payment 
was not made to the Company. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: If the Com- 
pany’s name was not mentioned, there 
is no doubt the money will be paid to 
the Company. 

Str LEWIS PELLY: Read the 
Resolution. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I shall take my 
own course. 

“Motion made, and estion proposed, 
‘ That asum, not exceedin 220,000, ns ted 
to Her Majesty, for defraying the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1892, 
as a Grant in Aid of the preliminary Survey of 
the Mombasa and Victoria Nyanza Railway.” 
The hon. Gentleman's point is that 
the East Africa Chartered Company 
is not mentioned ; then I appeal to the 
Chancellor of the? Exchequer himself, 
who negotiated the bargain. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
promise any money to the Company, 
who were to undertake all the expenses, 
but the Government gave a pledge that 
they would ask the House of Commons 
to vote this sum at the earliest op- 
portunity, in order to re-imburse the 
Company to that extent. I say this 
bargain is between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Company, 
some of the Directors of which are 
Members of this House. The 
proposal originally was that the 
Government should guarantee the cost 
of making the railway, but fortunately 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed the view that it would be better 
to proceed with caution, and that a 
full and ample survey of the district 
through which the railway was to pass 
should be made before the guarantee 
was given. The Vote for this money 
was placed on the Paper late last year; 
but in consequence of a pledge that 
had been given by the Government 
that no contentious business should be 
taken after a certain date, the Vote was 
withdrawn. In the meantime, how- 
ever, in order that the valuable winter 
months might net be wasted, it was 
arranged between Her Majesty's 
Government and the South Africa Com- 
pany that the survey should be at once 
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commenced. The Government appointed 
two Surveyors, and the Company under- 
took to pay them, and at the same 
time the Government undertook that 
they would bring this Vote before the 
House at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, and with the aid of their 
mechanical majority would do their 
best to get this money paid out of the 
coffers of the country into the coffers of 
the Company. The three hon. Gentle- 
men to whom I have alluded might 
very well have abstained from voting 
on this matter. They had an enormous 
majority, but their votes were given 
because it was necessary to have an 
enormous majority to boom the country 
elections next day. However, I shall 
press the matter to a Division, and, 
whatever may be the result, I know 
what the country will say. What, I 
ask, was the benefit of this Vote to the 
Company? How far does it affect the 
value of the shares? The paid-up 
capital of this Company is no less than 
£556,000, divided into 26,000 shares of 
£20 each. Now, if you divide the sum 
I have named amongst the share- 
holders, you will see that each share- 
holder will benefit to the extent of 15s. 
on every share that he holds. In this 
way, I take it, there is direct pecuniary 
interest on the part of the share- 
holders in this Vote of the House, 
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and I contend that hon. Members 
should not have voted for the 
handing over of a _ present of 


£20,000 by the Government to this 
Company. I have exercised some 
industry in the search for precedents 
on this matter, and I will give three, 
for I think, in the interests of public 
men and the purity of public life, we 
ought to have some idea of the exact 
position. My first contention is, that 
none of these three gentlemen would 
have dared to appear on a Committee 
upstairs on a matter in which they 
were similarly interested. Standing 
Order No. 118 contains an emphatic 
declaration which Members of a Com- 
mittee have to sign to the effect that 
they have no personal interest in the 
Bill which thev are about to con- 
sider. The Gentlemen to whom I 
refer should have signed a declara- 
tion that they were Directors of the 
South Africa Company, having an 
enormous interest in the said Company, 
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and that they had been promised by 
the Government, if they would expend 
£20,000 on this survey, the Govern- 
ment would exert its influence over its 
mechanical majority to pay them back 
this money out of the pockets of the 
poor ey My next authority is 
a learned and distinguished gentleman 
(Sir Erskine May), who, in his book on 
Parliamentary Practice, says :— 

“In Parliament it is a well-defined rule that 
any Member who has a direct pecuniary interest 
in a matter shall not be allowed to vote, but 
the interest must be immediate and not of a 
general or remote character.” 


I do not know whether any interest 
could be more immediate than that 
which the hon. Members have in the 
South Africa Company. I will mention 
a case which occurred in 1797, Mr. Pitt 
brought before the House a Resolution 
to compensate some of the holders of 
the Loyalty Loan, which had lately very 
much decreased in value, and it turned 
out that no fewer than 14 Members of 
the House were affected by that vote. 
The next day, when the Resolu- 
tion came before the Speaker, Mr. 
Sheridan said he had heard with 
astonishment that some gentlemen had 
given their votes that this money 
should be raised upon the public, which 
money was—a great part of it, at least 
—to go into their own pockets. He 
could not conceive anything more in- 
decent or more indiscreet at a time 
when the House was unpopular—and 
deserved to be so—than for gentlemen 
to disgrace its proceedings by votes of 
that kind. From the Ministers the 
country expected nothing but deceit ; 
but if these proceedings were carried on, 
the House would become more un- 
popular than the Ministers. I wonder 
what Sheridan would say if he were 
here now. This Parliament of which 
I have been speaking was the Parlia- 
ment that Fox had to leave on account 
of misconduct. In that Parliament 
there was a Mr. Manning, the distin- 
guished father of a more distinguished 
son. He was entitled to receive re- 
cuperative money under that loan, and 
he placed himself in the hands of the 
House. He said he wished to do 
nothing more nor less than his duty, 
and he desired to know whether it 
was consistent with the practice of the 
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House that a Member in his position 
should give a vote. Mr. Speaker 
Addington, in answer to that appeal, 
said— 


“T have always understood the rule and 
practice to be that no Member can vote on 
any question, subject to some qualifications, 
which involves in it an immediate interest. If 
any measure is submitted to this House, the 
substance of which is to confer an advan 
or to diminish a loss,I am satisfied that it 
is not consistent with the procedure this 
House has adopted that any Member should 
give a vote by which he will gain or benefit if 
the matter for which he votes is carried into 
law.” 


Mr. Manning at once said that he 
should decline to vote on the matter ; 
but the Speaker appeared to be very 
desirous that the position should be 
thoroughly understood, and he again 
rose and expressed his opinion on the 
subject. Another case which I have 
discovered occurred in 1604, when a 
Member voted on a question in which 
he was directly interested, and his vote 
was disallowed. I will give the hon. 
Gentlemen one more chance. Do they 
expect to derive any benefit from that 
£20,000, and, if so, why do they take it 
out of the coffers of the country? I 
am sorry to detain the House, but I 
hope the matter will not have to be 
discussed for another century, and 
that a standing case will have been 
established. I have been unable to 
find any fuller reference than two and 
a half lines to the incident of 1604, 
but hon. Gentlemen will recollect that 
that was a reactionary Parliament—a 
Parliament of Jingoes. I think that 
this Parliament should not be behind 
the Parliaments of 1604 and 1797 in 
the vigilant care with which it watches 
its own proceedings; and I contend 
that, as a Member who has signed a 
Petition cannot present it, and as a 
Member who is interested in a Bill 
cannot support it by his vote, neither 
should gentlemen who are interested 
in a Company of this kind be allowed 
to vote money from the public coffers 
into those of their own Company. 
Is an unreformed Parliament to set us 
an example of good taste in these 
matters? There were gentlemen who 
took part in that Debate who disputed 
Mr. Speaker’s ruling, or, rather, the 
advice Mr. Speaker gave to the House, 


Mr. Mac Neill 
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for he left the House to judge—and 
that, I suppose, Mr. Courtney, was 
what you meant—that the House 
would judge—when you gave me an 
answer the other night. There was a 
Mr. Ryder, some nonentity of the time, 
who expressed himself in favour of 
vested rights. I do not know who he 
was, but he managed to get into Parlia- 
ment, and finds on the Records semi- 
honourable mention. He argued that 
it was the invariable practice for Mem- 
bers to vote on matters in which they 
were interested, and he said that in all 
cases where taxes were laid on horses, 
carriages, dogs, &c., which taxes would 
fall more especially on some Members 
than on others, those Members did 
freely vote against the imposition of 
such taxes, though by strict application 
of the Rule against pecuniary interest 
their votes would be disallowed. But 
Mr. Speaker Addington said the hon. 
Member had misconceived the ruling ; 
the cases put were merely those in which 
Members were incidentally interested 
with the rest of the country, and the 
ruling he had laid down, according to 
former decisions of the House, was 
meant for immediate and direct in- 
terest. Now, the supposed analogy to 
the case of Railway Bills cannot be 
supported. Individual Directors have 
voted on such Bills; but in such cases 
the schemes involved great outlay on 
the part of promoters, and the profit 
was uncertain, and in no case did the 
decision involve payment of money by 
the Government. The cases are in no 
way parallel. I do not wish in the 
slightest degree to overstate the facts, 
but I say in this case it appears the 
Government, before coming to the 
House, consulted with the Directors, 
and said, ‘‘ Use this money for the 
purpose, and we will recoup you from 
money voted by Parliament.” Now, I 
cannot think of anything in connection 
with voting Supplies more unconstitu- 
tional than for hon. Gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Board, to take part in a 
vote on such a question. We hold the 
control of the Government by our con- 
trol of public money. I think I have 
stated the matter temperately, and I 
put it simply as a matter of principle, 
and wish to know if the proceeding on 
Friday night is one that should be 
followed? 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the votes of Sir Lewis Pelly, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, and Sir John Puleston, given 
on Friday, the 4th of March, in favour of the 
Grant in Aid of the Cost of a Preliminary 
Survey for a Railway from the Coast to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, be disallowed.”—( Mr. Mac 
Neill.) 

(6.35.) Sm J. PULESTON (Devon- 
port): I do not complain in any way of 
the manner in which the hon. Member 
has put the case, and I quite ap- 
preciate that he has taken his 
action entirely as a matter of public 

licy. I may say at once that if I 
had given the matter a moment's 
thought on Friday, I should have left 
the House without voting. I followed 
the Debate just as I would the pro- 
ceedings on any public question, and, 
with Members on both sides, I sup- 
ported the Resolution. The hon. 
Member has quoted some ancient pre- 
cedents, but there are some later ones. 
The hon. Member has referred to one, 
but not to that of 1883, when a Water 
Bill was before the House, and on what 
Mr. Coope voted, though he was 
largely interested. Then later, when a 
London and North Western Railway 
Bill was before the House, my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket) both spoke 
and voted. These votes were never 
disallowed; and I think these prece- 
dents are pretty conclusive, though, as 
a matter of good taste, if I had thought 
upon the matter on Friday, I should 
have abstained from voting. 

Mr.J.E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Was there a subsidy in either 
of these cases? 

Sm J. PULESTON: No, there was 
not ; but, as I understand, the conten- 
tion of the hon. Member is that some- 
thing is done for the benefit of the 
Company concerned. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I did not say 
that. 

Six J. PULESTON: Or for the 
benefit of shareholders. In this Vote 
on Friday a railway is concerned; 
and, not only is this money to be spent 
in a survey, but it is supplemented by 
additional sums from the Company. 
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So that it is an outlay not directly to 
the interest of the Company. The 
large majority by which the Vote was 
agreed to bore testimony to the view 
of the Committee. Hon. Members 
may remember a remarkable scene at 
Exeter Hall in support of this pro- 
posal for a railway to Uganda, and it 
is well-known that one great object in 
this railway is to minimise the Slave 
Trade. For this and other reasons 
the proposal was affirmed by a large 
majority. No one can say that the 
object, the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, is sacrificed to the interest of 
shareholders. Whatever be my interest, 
direct or indirect, near or remote, in 
the Company with which I am, in a 
small way concerned, [ still think I 
oe pamty justified in voting as 
id. 


(6.40.) Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS 
(Westminster): I join with my hon. 


Committee. 


Friend in disclaiming any hostile 
feeling towards the hon. Member 
opposite in consequence of this 


Motion ; but, at the same time, I hope 
he will not think I am disrespectful to 
him if I say that it would have been 
more satisfactory if some Member of 
of the House of long standing and 
great experience had asked the opinion 
of the House on this occasion. I can- 
not but attach significance to the empty 
state of the Front Bench opposite. I 
take the preliminary point whether the 
money does or does not go to the 
Company. As a matter of fact, the 
Company does not care in the least 
who constructs this railway—whether 
the Company does it, or another com- 
pany, ortheGovernment. Thismoney— 
this £20,000—certainly does not go into 
the hands of the Company. The Com- 
pany only execute a survey for the 
Government, the responsibility for 
which the Government undertakes. 
We are carrying British enterprise into 
this country, which is certainly not a 
rich one, and which is afflicted by one 
of the curses of humanity we hope and 
think we can abolish. I think we 
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might be credited with something more 
than merely commercial motives. We 
have worked hard—we have received 
no dividends. This question ought 
not to be left in any uncertainty in 
this House, and, therefore, I am 
grateful to the hon. Member for having 
brought it forward. The basis of the 
hon. Member’s contention is that we 
had no right to vote because mem- 
bers of the Company have a personal 
and pecuniary interest in the matter. 
I am ready to accept that basis, and 
I say it is an issue that hangs every 
day over the head of nearly every 
Member in the House. We are con- 
stantly asked to vote upon Railway 
Bills promoted by companies in which 
hon. Members are shareholders. Yet 
such shareholders never think of 
walking out of the House when the 
Division is called. I confess it never 
occurred to me that I was doing any- 
thing contrary to custom or good 
taste in voting as I did. But I do 
not wish to throw myself on the 
indulgence of the House; it is desir- 
able and necessary that we should 
come to some clear understanding upon 
a difficulty that will be constantly 
presented to Members of the House. I 
am perfectly willing to leave the matter 
in the hands of the House, repudiating 
at the same time any accusation of 
having acted in bad taste, for it never 
presented itself to my mind, nor, I 
think, to the minds of my hon. Friends, 
that there was any violation of good 
taste involved in following custom and 
precedent as we did. 

*(6.46.) GenERALSrr LEWIS PELLY 
(Hackney, N.): I have no doubt of the 
good feeling of the hon. Member in 
making this Motion, but I do not see in 
the slightest degree its application to 
myself in the light of the precedents 
quoted. This is a Grant in Aid by the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 


a survey, and the survey is carried out 
bond fide by the Government in 


obedience to Articles 3 and 4 of the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference, 
by which they undertake to carry a 
railway from the lakes to the coast. It 
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is true the East Africa Company 
advanced the money in the autumn, 
but they get no present advantage from 
this. The Government say, ‘‘ We are 
going to make this survey, but we have 
not got men on the spot to accompany 
our surveying officers. Allow us to use 
your men to go up with our officers.” 
They have this use, and the money is 
laid out. I consider I had nothing to 
do with the matter, further than that 
the company had to advance the money 
onaccount of Government. Ifthe railway 
is carried out, it will be because the Go- 
vernment consider the survey favour- 
able to the construction; and if the 
survey is not favourable, they will not 
carry it out. They will not ask us, and 
we do not care a straw whether the 
Government carry it out or not. If they 
come to us to carry out Article 4 of the 
Brussels Act, we will do it to the best 
of our ability, as the Article binds us to 
do. All we want is to see the railway 
pass through our territory, so that trade 
may be opened and slavery suppressed, 
Tue CHAIRMAN: It will be in 
accordance with the practice of the 
House if the three hon. Members now 
withdraw. 

The said hon. Members then with- 
drew. 

(6.50.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I do not intend, and I have 
no desire, to cast any personal reflection 
upon the three hon. Gentlemen. On 
Friday last I took the opportunity to 
call attention to this matter before the 
hon. Members voted. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


EVENING SITTING. 





MOTION. 





SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 
RESOLUTION. 
*(9.0.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire) : I feel that some apology is 
due to the House for the form in which 
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I am obliged to raise the question I am 
going to bring forward to-night. I feel 
myself that it would be much more 
convenient to raise this question in the 
form of a Bill, the clauses of which 
would set clearly before the House 
what my proposals are. But, un- 
fortunately, the chances of the ballot 
have been against me. But although 
I have not been given the opportunity 
of introducing a Bill, I have been 
enabled to obtain this evening to 
bring forward the Resolution, which 
is really a summary of a Bill which 
has been before the House already in 
three different years. I felt that I was 
bound to bring this matter forward— 
in the first place, on account cf the in- 
terest taken in the subject by those on 
whose behalf I speak ; and, secondly, 
on account of the unwarrantable and 
violent attacks which have been made 
on the Party to which I belong for the 
manner in which they have dealt with 
the Scottish fisheries question, and 
more particularly on account of the 
more recent attack with regard to the 
attitude we have adopted towards the 
proposals of the present Government 
during the last two years. These 
attacks have reached their culminating 
point in the speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) during a recent proselytising 
pilgrimage with which he was good 
enough to afflict my country. That 
right hon. Gentleman, some two or 
three months ago, went down to 
Edinburgh, and, for his benefit, 
a so-called deputation of fishermen 
was brought together. But, curiously 
enough, that deputation was not 
brought from the shores of the Firth of 
Forth, not from East Lothian, not 
from Kincardineshire, or:Aberdeenshire, 
but from a remote corner of the Moray 
Firth. Certainly I cannot congratulate 
those who had the management of that 
deputation upon their success. I regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
able to be in his place to-night. I have 
no doubt he is better employed at one 
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of those Barmecide feasts with which 
the Party to which he belongs delights 
to keep their spirits up, and at which, T 
suppose, they endeavour to imbibe a 
little Dutch courage with which to 
meet the coming Dissolution with some 
equanimity and fortitude. But the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
delivered on the occasion I have 
referred to was full of inaccuracies 
and full of misstatements, due to the 
ignorance or misrepresentation either 
of himself or of those who prepared the 
brief from which he spoke. The deputa- 
tion represented to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman their view, and he, in replying, 
suggested to that deputation, in the 
following words, that it was to the 
conduct of the Liberal Members, and 
of the Party on this side, that their 
interests had not been properly attended 
to. The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Why do you find it necessary to come to a 
person who is a private Member, and a Repre- 
sentative of an inland constituency, in order to 
represent your views? That is a question 
which I can only put to you, and which I must 
leave you to answer.” 


Now, the suggestion that the Liberal 
Members for the Moray Firth district 
did not attend to the fishery interests 
is one of the most unwarrantable sug- 
gestions ever made by a responsible 
Statesman. The constituency of Moray 
and Nairn was represented by the late 
Mr. Anderson, who gave great satisfac- 
tion to his fishermen constituents, and 
his place was afterwards taken by my 
hon. Friend who I now see entering the 
House (Mr. Seymour Keay), and who 
has paid considerable attention to 
fishery questions. Then we have my 
hon. Friend the Member for Banff 
(Mr. Duff), the father of the Scottish 
Members of the House of Commons, 
and it is well known that for 31 years 
he has constantly striven for the in- 
terests of the Scottish fishermen, a 
course also pursued by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Elgin 
burghs (Mr. Asher) ever since he has 
occupied that seat. These hon. Gentle- 
men whom I have mentioned have 
certainly done all in their power to for- 
ward the interest of the Scottish 
fisheries. The charge that we as a 
Party have neglected their interest is 
as baseless and as unfounded as the 
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suggestion that those hon. Gentlemen 
have done so. I will briefly run 
through the measures that the Liberal 
Government of 1880-85 passed in the 
interest of the Scottish fishermen, and 
then I will show what the present 
Government have done for the same pur- 
pose. The House shall decide which 
Party has done most forthe interests with 
which I am now concerned. In 1881 
a Committee was appointed called the 
‘‘ Herring Brand” Committee, of which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Banff 
was Chairman. That Committee recom- 
mended that the surplus brand fees 
should be appropriated to the improve- 
ment of piers and harbour accommo- 
dation, and the extension of telegraphic 
communication to remote districts. It 
further advised that the functions of 
the Brand should be extended, so as to 
take cognisance of everything relating 
to the coast and deep-sea fisheries of 
Scotland, that the branding officers 
and Brand Commissioners should be 
made available for scientific investiga- 
tions similar to those carried on in 
America, and that the Secretaries of 
Legation abroad should be requested to 
furnish the Fishery Board with 
an annual Report giving information 
upon those scientific investigations. 
These recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were promptly carried into law. 
The Act of 1882 re-constituted the 
Scottish Fishery Board, and since then 
that Board has done much for Scottish 
fishermen. The next step was an 
inquiry in the interest of fisher- 
men as well as seamen, the ‘ Har- 
bour Accommodation’? Committee of 
1883-4. One of the recommendations 
of that Committee was that Local 
Authorities of the United Kingdom 
should have power to give the rates as 
collateral security to the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners for the construc- 
tion of harbours. That principle was 
given effect to by the Public Works 
Loans Act, 1885, in which burghs 
were empowered to give the local rates 
as collateral security to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners for ad- 
vances for harbour accommodation. 
An important principle was thus 
established, though not carried far 
enough. It is not sufficient to 


allow the matter to rest here; not 
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only burghs should have this power 
to give rates as collateral security, but 
counties, parts of counties, and even 
parishes, should have the same power. 
The next step taken was the appoint- 
ment of the Trawling Commission, in 
the autumn of 1883, over which Lord 
Dalhousie presided. That Commission 
reported in March, 1885, and effect was 
given to the recommendations in the 
Report by the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 
Amendment Act of 1885, which 
provides that when the Fishery Board 
are satisfied that any mode of fishing 
in any part of the sea within terri- 
torial waters off the Scottish coast is 
injurious to any kind of fishing, or for 
experimental purposes, the Board may 
make bye-laws restricting or prohibit- 
ing the same during such times as they 
think fit ; that all steam fishing boats 
fishing off the Scottish coast should 
have their numbers on their funnels 
and quarters as well as on the bow; 
that the Fishery Board should have 
power to require returns from fisher- 
men, fish-curers, and others, of all fish 
caught and cured by them; that sea 
fishery officers may award compensa- 
tion in case of injury done by one sea- 
fishing boat to another, or the nets, 
lines, and gear thereof, where the 
amount of damage does not exceed 
£10; that the Fishery Board may 
decide as to the materials, construc- 
tion, and hooping of barrels for cured 
herrings ; that the powers of the Board 
of Trade under various Acts as to 
shell-fish fisheries in Scotland be 
transferred to the Scotch Board. 
All these suggestions of the Trawling 
Commission were given effect to by the 
Bill of 1885, passed by a Liberal 
Government. Even during the short 
term of office of the Party in 1886, the 
interests of Scottish fishermen were not 
lost sight of, for the Crofters Holdings 
Act of 1886, Section 32, empowers the 
Treasury to make advances to the 
Fishery Board to be lent to fishermen 
in the crofting counties for the purchase 
of boats and gear. And the “Sea 
Fishing Boat (Scotland) Act” of the 
same year regulated the property and 
joint ownership of fishing-boats, and 
provided for the registration of mort- 
gage on boats, and that they might 
become valid for security for loans 
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And now I come to what has been 
effected by the present Government 
during their term of office. They, too, 
have appointed various Committees of 
Inquiry, the form adopted in each case 
being the appointment of a Committee 
by the Secretary for Scotland (Lord 
Lothian). The first inquiry was into 
the mussel fisheries of Scotland. That 
Committee reported quickly, and I 
believe it went pretty closely into the 
matters referred to it. Their Report 
contained only the minimum of recom- 
mendations to meet the case, but 
nothing has been done towards passing 
a measure to give effect to those re- 
commendations. I know I shall be 
told that the Government brought in a 
Bill, but that Bill did not give effect 
to the recommendations. Then a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into 
Crown Rights in Salmon Fishing at sea, 
of which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxwell) was 
Chairman. That Committee reported, 
and I do not think its recommenda- 
tions were very outrageous or revolu- 
tionary in their character, but nothing 
has been done to give legislative effect 
to those recommendations. We have 
seen no Bill yet, there have been no 
legislative proposals from the Govern- 
ment. A further Committee to inquire 
into the Solway Fisheries wasappointed 
last year, again presided over by my hon. 
Friend (Sir Herbert Maxwell), but as 
that Committee has not yet reported I 
do not think I can find very much 
fault there. Now, what legislation 
has the Government been responsible 
for? The first Act for which 
they may claim responsibility was not 
brought in by the Government, but by 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Argyllshire (Colonel Malcolm), 
“The Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act, 
1889,”’ with the short amending Act as 
to penalty passed in 1890. This Herring 
Fishery Act regulates the measures 
used in the Scottish herring industry, 
prohibits day fishing for herrings 
between Ist June and Ist October, and 
Sunday fishing, between Ardnamurchan 
and Mull of Galloway; prohibits beam 
and other trawling in territorial waters 
off Scotland; and gives power to the 
Fishery Board to prohibit trawling 
within a line drawn from Duncansby 
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Head to Rattray Point. Now I know 
that great credit is taken for this pro- 
hibition of trawling in the territorial 
waters, but whence arose its necessity? 
Power was given to the Scottish Fishery 
Board in 1885 to dothis very same thing, 
and it was only because the FisheryBoard 
did not act up to that power and did 
not fulfil their responsibilities that the 
Act of 1889 became necessary. The 
only other measure passed by the 
Government in this connection is the 
provision in the ‘‘ West Highland 
Works Act” of last year, which autho- 
rises the Secretary for Scotland from 
time to time to make grants out of 
moneys voted by Parliament to the 
County Councils of Argyll, Inverness, 


Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Orkney, and Zetland, 
for the purpose of aiding in 


the construction and improvement of 
small harbours, piers, and boat-slips. 
Such is the record of either Party 
during the two long periods they have 
held office, and I do not fear to 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham and 
the Government to state their per- 
formances to the country against 
ours, and we will leave the Electorate 
to judge between us. I have not done 
with my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham, for later on in his 
Edinburgh speech he proceeds to make 
a still more extraordinary statement, 
The right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“Then there is the question of mussels. 
No doubt it is a matter of necessity to your 
trade that you should be able to have a ready 
and cheap access to the bait which you re- 
quire, and the anomalies which at present 
exist are very striking. In some places 
mussels are to be ebtained for nothing, and in 
other places you have to pay a very heavy and 
even exorbitant price for them. I suppose 
there is only one way of dealing with that, 
and that is to authorise either the Fishery 
Board or the Local — to obtain 

ssession of these 8, paying, perhaps, 
— fair compensation to the owners ; 
having obtained possession, to offer them to all 
who require them for bait at an equal and 
moderate price. Here again, however, legis- 
lation was proposed by the Government, 
Whose fault was it that the legislation was not 
gone on with? That Bill of the Government 
was opposed by Mr. Marjoribanks and by cer- 
tain other Gladstonian Members, and the 
threat of discussion, and the time which would 
be occupied in a lengthened discussion over 
the matter prevented anything being done, 
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Now I give you a piece of practical advice. 
Do not hesitate to take half a loaf when you 
cannot get the whole.” 

Now it is a noteworthy fact that 
one of the reasons why we raised 
objection to the Bill of the Government 
was, because it did not give the Local 
Authorities power to get possession of 
these mussel beds. The Government 
Bill made no such proposal at all, 
it simply gave the Fishery Board power 
tomake general rules; the power insisted 
on by the right hon. Gentleman was 
not in the Bill, and this was one of the 
reasons why we opposed the Bill. 
Now, as to the question I and my 
friends raised, what are the facts? In 
1889 the Committee, over which I had 
the honour to preside, reported, and I 
approached the Secretary for Scotland 
after the presentation of the Report, 
suggesting that the Government should 
bring in a Bill to give effect to our 
recommendations. The Secretary for 
Scotland said ‘“‘ No!” and that I had 
better bring in a Bill. I took that 
course. I brought in a Bill, but my 
Bill was refused a hearing even. The 
following year, 1890, I again brought in 
my Bill, with some slight changes, 
and a Bill was introduced by the 
Government, an emasculated form of 
my own Bill. That Bill was not 
pressed, and opposition was offered 
to my Bill. In 1891 a somewhat 
similar course was adopted. My own 
Bill was introduced, and the Govern- 
ment Bill was introduced in the House 
of Lords. It quickly passed that 
august Assembly, without amendment 
or discussion. It was brought here, 
and the Government proposed to take 
the Second Reading in the small hours of 
the morning, when it was impossible to 
have a discussion. I think, so far 
from treating that Bill with contumely 
or unfairness, we had too much for- 
bearance. For what did we offer? If 
the Government would give my Bill a 
Second Reading, and let the two Bills 
go to a Select Committee, with instruc- 
tions to produce a fairly sufficient 
measure from the two, we agreed to 
allow the Government Bill to be read a 
second time sub silentio. ‘Let us, 
we said, have a little give and take on 
this subject.” But the Government 
met us with a non possumus and now 
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they have the audacity to say that 
I and my friends are _ responsible 
for this matter not being dealt 
with. The advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
to the fishermen in Edinburgh not to 
hesitate to take half a loaf is very good 
advice, and I cordially approve it ; but 
it is our duty to see that this half-loaf 
offered us is really bread, and not a 
stone painted in its similitude. I have 
done with this part of the subject—the 
rival merits of this side of the House 
and the other—and I now proceed to 
another portion of the subject. I do 
not think I need labour the point about 
necessity for legislation, because it is 
admitted in every line of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman to which 
I have referred, and, indeed, credit is 
taken to himself for the desire to see 
such legislation passed. More than 
that, the actions of the Government 
show the same admission. We find 
that in the first Session of this Parlia- 
ment a Salmon Fisheries Bill was 
introduced, but we heard no more of 
it. But it was introduced, and so the 
need of legislation was admitted. 
Again, we have had the appointment of 
the three Committees I have alluded to, 
and a Government does not appoint 
such Committees unless there is a 
prima facie case for legislation. Again, 
we have the fact that in 1890 and 1891 
Bills were introduced by the Govern- 
ment; in short, I think the necessity 
for legislation may be taken as admitted 
on both sides. And now I turn to the 
Resolution of which I have given notice. 
I may take it, I think, that, so far as 
the first two clauses of the Resolution 
are concerned, on the matter of prin- 
ciple we are agreed, and the only ques- 
tion is as to extent. Now, the pro- 
posal of the Government was that the 
Scottish Fishery Board should consist of 
nine members—five appointed and four 
elected by four districts of the fishing 
communities in Scotland. Now, really, 
I do not see how it is possible to divide 
the whole coast of Scotland into so 
few as four fishery districts. In Eng- 
land the division is into 17 or 18 dis- 
trict committees, and it seems to me 
that to divide Scotland into four dis- 
tricts is a physical impossibility. In my 
Bill I put the number as six, but I 
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doubt whether those are sufficient. Try 
to divide the coast of Scotland into 
districts, and suppose we follow such 
lines as these : From the Tweed to the 
Tay, one division ; from the Tay to the 
Moray Firth, one; for the northern 
counties of Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness, one ; for Orkney and Shet- 
land, one; for the Western Islands, 
one; for the west coast of Inverness and 
Argyll, one ; from the Clyde to the Sol- 
way Firth, one. With extended areas 
such as these you get seven districts, 
and there would be the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting the members together 
and properly working the system. 
I know it will be objected that it would 
be undesirable to multiply the fishery 
districts, because the proposal is that 
each Fishery Committee shall appoint 
a member to the Fishery Board. I do 
not, for my own part, see a great deal 
of weight in the objection. It is the 
old objection, grounded on the fear of 
hon. Members opposite, and always 
raised by them when asked to give 
effect to the wishes of the chosen 
Representatives of the people. It 
seems to me, in regard to the Scottish 
Fishery Board, if the Government re- 
serves the appointment of, say, the 
Chairman, a Sheriff to advise the 
Board on legal matters, and a good, 
sound, scientific expert, these three 
appointed members would be quite 
sufficient for your purpose, and that it 
would not matter whether it consisted 
of 10, 12, or 14 members. The in- 
terests are so varied you may fairly 
trust to the natural wear and tear, and 
the natural competition in the different 
districts, to prevent any combination 
of the members representing these 
different districts with a view of 
over-ruling the influence of the ap- 
pointed members. My complaint is 
that, while we are at one upon the 
question of principle on these points, 
the extent to which the Government, 
up to the present, have shown them- 
selves willing to carry that principle 
is altogether insufficient to meet the 
interests of the fishing industry. Now 
I come to the question of mussels, 
and on that question the agreement 
on principle disappears. We disagree, 
not only with regard to the extent 
to which we ought to go, but we 
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disagree with regard to the very 
principles upon which _ legislation 


ought to be founded. I do not 
think there are many Members — 
certainly not many from England—who 
altogether realise the importance of the 
mussel to the Scottish fisheries. For I 
suppose that every Scottish fisherman 
for one-half the year uses mussels as 
the bait with which to catch the fish 
to which he looks for his livelihood. I 
think I cannot give a more remarkable 
instance of the importance of the 
mussels to the Scottish fisheries than to 
refer to the evidence given before the 
Committee in the year 1888 by one of 
the fishery officers. It appears from 
that evidence that, on an average of 38 
boats fishing from Eyemouth in the 
three years 1885, 1886, and 1887, those 
38 boats used in those years no less 
than 4,022 tons of mussels, equivalent 
to 250,000,000 mussels, and costing 
£7,664 ; that they caught 4,665 tons of 
fish, bringing them in the sum of 
£58,940. The average amount of 
mussels used per boat per annum 
was no less than 364 tons, and the 
average annual cost was £70 per boat, 
representing about six or seven 
men. Asa matter of fact, the result of 
these figures shows that it took nearly a 
ton of mussels to catch a ton of fish. 
There is no doubt about the correctness 
of those figures; and those figures, to a 
larger or smaller extent, apply to the 
whole of Scotland, and I am quite sure 
that every Member upon both sides of the 
House who is acquainted with the 
Scottish fisheries will bear me out in my 
statement. Now, what are the con- 
ditions of the Scottish mussel fisheries ? 
In the Report presented to Parliament 
last year it appeared that the produc- 
tion of mussels from the Scottish scalps 
had, in the four years 1883-6, been 
51,821 tons of mussels, and that in 
the four years 1887-90 they pro- 
duced only 44,795 tons, and that 
the falling off in the latter years 
has been very remarkable. This 
decrease has been very marked and 
very serious. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances the cost of mussels is about 
from 8d. or 9d. to 1s. a basket, or from 
18s. to 25s.a ton. But the Scottish 
supply is absolutely inadequate, and 
consequently the mussels have to be 
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brought from England, from Ireland, 
from Holland, in order to supply the 
Scottish fisheries. It can easily be 
understood that the cost of carriage 
is exceedingly great. Instead of costing 
from 18s. to 25s. a ton, they cost when 
imported from 35s. to 50s.a ton. Now, 
this, I hold, is a very serious state of 
things. You talk about supplying the 
wants of the Scottish people. Why do 
ou not do so? I should like to see a 
ittle evidence of it in this respect. The 
Scottish mussel scalps are quite capable 
of supplying the wants of the Scottish 
people. At present these scalps are 
prima facie the private property of the 
Crown, and can only be held by a 
subject by charter or by baronial grant 
conveying them inexpressterms. Under 
this state of the law all sorts of shadowy 
claims to mussel scalps have arisen, 
and many of these claimants have neither 
used the mussel scalps for their own 
benefit nor developed them for the 
benefit of the fisheries. I say that the 
Fishery Board should make an accurate 
list, or have an accurate list made, of 
all the mussel scalps along the Scottish 
coast ; that every private title ought to 
be examined, and that where the title 
cannot be shown by private individuals, 
the right should be considered to vest 
still in the Crown, and that the Crown 
should deal with its property for the 
benefit of the people. The proposal I 
make is that all persons claiming 
mussel scalps should be required 
within a certain time to lodge 
statements of claim with the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
Failing that, the mussels scalps should 
vest in the Crown. I do not think 
that that is a very outrageous or a 
very revolutionary proposal. It has 
the support of the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Argyllshire (Colonel! Malcolm) ; and it 
has another supporter, somewhat un- 
usual to me—it has the support of 
even the Scotsman newspaper. This is 
what the Scotsman says on the 5th 
July, 1890 :— 


“In our opinion it would have been an im- 
provement if the Government Bill had pro- 
ceeded, in accordance with the suggestion of 
the Committee, which has been quoted above, 
to deal with the question of title. Mr. Marjori- 
banks’s Bill contains clauses upon this matter, 
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which appear very practicable and useful. 
With the object of enabling the Fishery 
Board to make a list of saan beds, and to 
arrange for letting these to the fishermen, pro- 
prietors are to intimate their titles to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, and, failing 
such intimation, the right of property is to be 
held in the Crown. No one can take excep- 
tion to this, which appears to be a most reason- 
able and proper scheme ; and proprietors will, 
we think, be very grateful if the burden of 
protec ing the bait beds, which in general is a 
most difficult one to discharge, is by this 
means, and for the public good, comevel from 
their shoulders.” 


I come now to the point as to the 
working of these scalps, which power 
I would give to the District Fishery 
Committees in Scotland. This wasa 
point my Bill dealt with ir the last 
three Sessions, but was left un- 
touched by the Government Bills, 
though the rumour is that the 
shadow of coming events is likely 
to have caused a change in the 
minds of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and that we may soon 
hear an admission of the justice of these 
demands. In regard to the question of 
sea police, it is a most important one, 
as there have been constant disputes 
amongst the different classes of fisher- 
men who work the coasts, and the Re- 
port of the Fishery Board of last year 
clearly brings out the fact in these 
words— 

“The Board must again express regret that 
the arrangements for the general superintend- 
ence of the fisheries, and more especially for 
protecting the waters closed against beam 
trawling,tare so inadeqate. .... . Prior to 
the establishment of the present Board the 
duties imposed upon the cruisers chiefly con- 
sisted in carrying out the provisions of the Sea 
Fisheries Convention, preventing foreigners 
fishing in the territorial waters, maintaining 
order, and adjusting disputes amongst the 
fishermen and enforcing the provisions of the 
Fishery Acts relating to the lettering, number- 
ing, and registering of fishing boats and signal 
lights. Under the present Board, however, 
their duties have become much more numerous 
and important. It is te these cruisers that the 
Board have now to look for the protection of 
the rights of line and net fishermen inst 
the operation of trawlers and the due enforce- 
ment of the Statutes which have been passed 
in the general interests of the fisheries against 
trawling in certain areas.” 


The Report asks that— 


“In addition to the Jackal, an efficient gun- 
boat should be placed at their disposal all the 
year round ; that the Board’s cruiser Vigilant 
should be replaced by a suitable steam vessel, 
and that each of these vessels should be 
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furnished witha steam launch for special ser- 
vice.” 


Now, it seems to me that these requests 
are exceedingly modest and moderate. 
Ido not think they go far enough. 
It is evident that the more you endea- 
vour to regulate the fisheries by means 
of legislation the greater force you will 
require to enforce those regulations ; and 
if all the recommendations are accepted 
something will yet remain to be done 
in order to secure an adequate police 
arrangement along our coast. I 
hope, in regard to this portion of the 
question, the Government will give 
some satisfactory reply. I turn to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
Andrews, which proposes that power 
should be given to District Fishery 
Committees to issue licences to fisher- 
men to fish for salmon on suitable 
parts of the coast of Scotland. If the 
Government choose to accept the 
Amendment, I have not a word to 
say against it. I admit it raises 
an important question, but it deals 
with the merest fringe of it. The right 
to catch salmon in Scotland is on ex- 
actly the same basis, and vests in the 
same manner and on the same terms, 
as the right to mussel scalps; and in 
my humble judgment the same 
principle should apply to the un- 
chartered salmon fisheries of Scotland 
as I propose to apply to the unchartered 
mussel scalps of Scotland. Wherever 
it cannot be shown that a private 
individual has absolute title to salmon 
fisheries by grant or charter, whether in 
sea or fresh water, the Crown should 
deal with those fisheries, and should deal 
with them in this manner: that they 
should be handed over, under proper con- 
ditions, to Local Bodies for the benefit 
and general géod of the people of Scot- 
land. The hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment does not go so far as I would wish. 
Had it done so I should have been glad 
to have accepted it, and it would have 
formed an important addition to my 
Resolution, though, strictly speaking, it 
should not, perhaps, have been in- 
cluded in a Sea Fisheries Resolution. I 
am afraid I have wearied the House 
in dwelling on a subject which, if I 
cannot call it dry, is, at any rate, a 
special and somewhat technical one. I 
speak on behalf of a class of men who, 
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I think, are especially deserving of 
your interest and sympathy — men 
who go down, day by day and night 
by night, to the sea in boats, wrest- 
ling with the elements for their daily 
bread; men who endure many hard- 
ships, and who, by that hardship which 
they have to endure, bring an im- 
portant addition to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country; men who 
bring a cheap and substantial change 
to the poor man’s table and a deli- 
cacy to the rich man’s—a food much 
appreciated by both classes. It is on 
behalf of these men that I speak, 
and it isin the interest of these men 
that I now beg to move my Resolution, 
and I ask the House to accept it with- 
out amendment or qualification. 


(9.45.) Mr. A. SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I beg to second the 
Motion of the hon. Member. For two 
reasons I doso: First, I think that 
this is a question for legislation ; and, 
in the second place, I think the present 
time is an opportune one for giving 
effect to the Motion. I know that many 
Members in this House, representing 
English and Irish constituencies, envy 
Scotland for her Fishery Board. I 
admit as much as anyone to the full 
benefits which have accrued to Scot- 
land from the possession of such 
a Board, but that is no reason 
why it should not be improved 
and its functions enlarged. Oa 
the question of the authority 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham to pronounce 
upon the conduct of those who repre- 
sent the feelings of Scotland I am not 
disposed to enter. But I really think 
that the people of Scotland — and 
especially the fishermen of Scotland— 
have taken the proper measure of the 
pronouncement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and have passed it by with 
the silence it deserved. The rise and 
progress of the fishing industry of Scot- 
land has advanced largely;in recent 
years, as stated by the Report of the 
Scotch Fishery Board. I shall only 
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bring under the notice of the House 
very briefly one or two facts to show 
the importance of the fishing industry 
in Scotland, and the necessity there is 
for adequately protecting that industry. 
The Report of the Fishery Board for 
1889 states that the fishing industry of 
Scotland gives employment to 111,858 
persons, and the number of boats at 
present engaged amount to 14,714; 
that the capital invested by the fisher- 
men in boats, nets, and lines amount 
to £1,603,307; and that the gross 
value of the sea fisheries of Scotland, 
exclusive of salmon, amounts to 
£1,517,376, affording an income to 
every person engaged in the industry 
of £13 11s. 34d. I am not going to say 
that that represents in any way an 
equal distribution of the wealth pro- 
duced by the fishing industry; but I 
mention it merely to give hon. Mem- 
bers an idea of the surprising import- 
ance which the fishery industry is to 
Scotland. And I hope that, keeping 
that in view, the Government will 
accept the Resolution of the hon. 
Member, not in any niggardly spirit, 
but accept it as generously as they can. 
The enormous growth of the fisheries 
in Scotland was shown by the fact 
that whereas the number of barrels of 
herrings caught in 1889, which was the 
first year of the establishment of the 
present Fishery Board, was 1,397,507, 
in 1829 the number of barrelscaught was 
only 27,528. Since the establishment 
of the Scottish Fishery Board in 1882 
the institutions, the circumstances, and 
the necessities of Scotland have changed. 
I do not suppose that even the Lord 
Advocate, when he comes to speak on 
the Resolution, will attempt to defend 
the present constitution of that Board. 
It is a remarkable thing that on a 
Board dealing with the fishing industry 
the only industry strongly and per- 
manently represented is the legal 
profession ; but what the legal profes- 
sion has got to do with the practical 
management of fisheries is more than 
I can understand. With reference to 
that part of the Resolution which 
recommends the formation of a 
sufficient number of District Fishery 
Committees, it is perfectly true that 
there is a necessity for this. I think 
it is a self-evident proposition to hon. 
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Members who know the character of 
the fisheries in Scotland that it is 
necessary to have at the Central Board 
a representation of the different phases 
of opinion that exist in the fishery 
interests throughout the country. I 
should like to point out what has 
been already proved over and over 
again—the necessity that exists, not 
only as regards the culture of mussels, 
but of oysters. It has been pointed 
out over and over again that certain 
parts of the coast of Scotland are 
admirably fitted for the cultivation of 
oysters; and it is only reasonable that 
the persons selected for that par- 
ticular district should be persons who 
pay particular attention to that kind of 
industry. With regard to the question 
of a close time for fishing, the difficulty 
is that what is recommended for, and 
believed in, as suitable for certain parts 
of the country is not suitable for other 
parts. If District Committees are 
established we could then leave the 
fixing of a close time to those District 
Committees. The present Fishery 
Board, for certain purposes, have 
already divided Scotland into districts, 
which shows that they recognise the 
necessity for dividing the country into 
districts. With regard to the title to 
the mussel beds there can be no doubt, 
I think, after the statements made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, that there is 
a likelihood of the mussel beds of 
Scotland being totally depleted unless 
some measures are taken for their pro- 
tection. As to the enforcement of 
regulations, the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated the opinion of the Fishery 
Board on the subject ; and it may be 
said that the complaints of the Board 
are annual, that while powers have been 
given by statute to the Fishery Board 
the means of enforcing these regula- 
tions are withheld from them. The 
Board has complained over and over 
again on this subject. The Board has 
fixed certain limits within which 
steam trawling is prohibited. I myself 
in the month of January, have seen 
steam trawlers trawling regularly 
within the limits fixed by the Fishery 
Board ; and they selected the Sundays 
for the purpose. By the Act of 1889 
steam trawling is prohibited on the 
North East within certain limits. I 
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have repeatedly seen in January traw- 
lers coming five or six miles and 
trawling there on Sundays. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham stated, in reply to the 
deputation that waited upon him, that 
he thought it was a right thing to 
trawl, and that he would never do 
away with trawling; but I say that it 
is absolutely futile for the Government 
or the House of Commons to pass 
legislation on this subject unless they 
give the means of carrying it out. I 
would suggest to the Admiralty 
Authorities that, as they have got a 
large number of ships which are not 
in actual service and upon which so 
much money has been spent, they 
could spare one or two of them for 
the purposes of protection on the coast 
of Scotland. I hope these matters will 
all be put right. I think the com- 
plaints of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Berwick against the 
Government and the way they treated 
his attempt at legislating on the sub- 
ject are well-founded, and I hope they 
will make amends at the eleventh 
hour. For my own part, I cannot see 
what substantial reason the Govern- 
ment can have for not accepting the 
Resolution and proceeding at once to 
carry it into effect by legislation. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a large representative element 
should be introduced into the Scottish Fishery 
Board ; that a sufficient number of District 
Fishery Committees should be instituted to 
take im of local fishery interests on the 
coasts of Scotland ; that proof should be re- 
quired of the titles under which Scottish 
mussel scalps are claimed and held; that 
power should be given to District Fishery 
Committees in Scotland to regulate, acquire, 
and work mussel scalps within their several 
districts ; and that the regulations from time 
to time made in the interests of the various 
classes of fishermen working in Scottish seas 
should be enforced by an effective system of 
sea police.”"—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


(10.8.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton) : I, for one, entirely agree with the 
policy advocated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick. 
I do not propose, in the few minutes 
for which I shall occupy the time of 
the House, to go over the ground 
which he has already occupied fully 
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and adequately. I wish simply to ask 
the attention of the House to one or 
two points. These are not points 
which come before me from a mere 
general study of the question; they 
are matters which have been pressed 
on me by my own constituency, and 
into which I have made such inquiry 
as my opportunities permitted, and as 
to which I am bound to say there has 
been much complaint — and there 
has been good cause for complaint— 
and I feel it is my duty, as the Repre- 
sentative of these people, to do what I 
can to get attention given to them. 
The Resolution covers, I think, nearly 
the whole of them. If it were carried 
into legislation in the terms in which 
my right hon. Friend has brought it 
before the House, I believe, so far, at 
all events, as the fishermen on the 
North-East Coast of Scotland are con- 
cerned, their grievances would be 
pretty well met. In the first place, to 
take the matter of the Scottish 
Fishery Board, there is no respect in 
which the Scottish Fishery Board has 
been felt to be more defective than its 
financial circumstances. I believe that 
Board is anxious to do all it can for the 
promotion of the Scotch fisheries; but 
it is cramped and hampered at ever 

turn, not merely for the want of 
powers or for inquiry and assistance, 
but because Parliament has not chosen 
to put at its command the means 
necessary in order to enable it to do its 
work efficiently. In the case of the 
construction of a harbour, for instance, 
the number of official formalities to be 
complied with and the difficulties and 
impediments thrown in the way are 
so great, that the result is that it 
is almost impossible for a small fish- 
ing district in Scotland, unless it has 
got powerful friends to back it up, to 
obtain funds for the construction of a 
harbour. But, suppose its gets over 
the initial difficulty of finding security, 
suppose it has got over the matter of 
satisfying the authorities in London 
that it can provide sufficient security, 
what happens? It gets so much, but 
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not enough to construct the whole of 
the harbour. Then it is driven to go 
to the Scottish Fishery Board again, ana 
then it is told that they were prevented 
by the Legislature from advancing 
more than a certain sum and they 
could not give it anything. I must say 
it seems to me that this is not the way 
in which the fishermen of Scotland 
ought to be treated. They do not repre- 
sent themselves merely—it is not the 
case of individuals or private persons 
coming and asking the Government for 
money. It is the case of an industry on 
which a whole locality depends; which 
strikes at the whole life of the whole 
line of the Southern Coast. It seems 
to me that if the Government had 
thought it right in the case of the 
Northern Coast to strengthen the hands 
of the Scottish Fishery Board they 
‘might do the same in the case of the 
Southern Fishery lines. There is one 
other specific point with which I shall 
venture to trouble the House. My 
right hon. Friend ailuded to the case 
of the insufficient protection given to 
fishermen against trawling. Parliament 
has thought fit to pass a law which 
practically prohibits trawling along 
the East Coast of Scotland. One 
would have thought that, when Parlia- 
ment thought fit to pass that law, at 
least it would have taken pains to see 
that that law was enforced. But 
that is not the case. When we come 
to see the machinery provided for the 
protection of the whole coast of Scot- 
land, what do we find? For the 
protection of the whole coast of 
Scotland I believe there are only two 
vessels, and two only; one steamboat, 
the Jackal, which is useful in its 
way, and another sailing boat, which 
is wholly inadequate. The trawlers 
are nearly all worked by steam, and if 
they are looked after by a sailing boat, 
they have only to take her bearings 
and steam away from her, and carry on 
their trawling operations with im- 
punity. The Jackal is so constantly 
required for other public purposes, for 
looking after other public interests, 
that she is ineffective for the protection 
of the interests of the fishermen against 
breaches of the law by trawlers. 
These are matters of great and pressing 
grievance which are brought before us 
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by our constituents, and what answer 
have we to give them? We have not 
the opportunity for raising these mat- 
ters, and if we do try to bring them 
before the public the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it is said, has got to look 
after the guardianship of the public 
purse ; but what is the use of passing 
a law if you cannot spend money 
enough to enforce it? I am glad to 
see the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
his place. I believe he has got a 
certain number of torpedo vessels, 
which are steamboats I believe; could 
he not spare us a few of these for the 
purpose of more efficiently adminis- 
tering the law for the protection of 
these Northern shores? Another thing 
which the fishermen complained of very 
much was this: the Scottish Fishery 
Board do all they can to enforce the 
law against trawlers, but unfortunately 
its action is a fine which does not cover 
what an expert trawler can make in the 
prohibited waters. The result is that 
it pays the trawler to violate the law and 
pay the fine, and he sometimes comes 
out of Court in triumph with a balance 
of £20 in his pocket. Surely the time 
has come when some attention might 
be given to this subject, either in the 
form of a Bill, such as has been brought 
in by the right hon. Gentleman or 
founded on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolution, or in the shape of a Com- 
mittee, the business of which would be 
to see how the Scottish Fishery Board 
can be strengthened, what alterations 
in the law are necessary to protect the 
fishermen against trawling through 
these waters, so that finally, under 
legislative sanction, all that concerns a 
great industry may be put on a more 
efficient footing than is the case at the 
present time. 


*(10.24.) Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER 
(St. Andrews, &c.): I rise to move an 
Amendment to the Motion in line 4, 
after ‘‘ Scotland,” to insert— 


“That powers should be granted by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
such District Fishery Committees to issue 
licences to fishermen to fish for salmon on 
suitable parts of the coasts of Scotland.” 


I am glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, at any rate, regards my Amend- 
ment as in no sense hostile to the 
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Resolution he has moved this evening. 
That was not my intention, and I am 
glad that my feeling in this matter has 
been properly understood. I feel, how- 
ever, bound to say that I am dis- 
appointed that my right hon. Friend 
should have thought it is duty, on a 
question of so great public importance, 
to occupy some 25 minutes of his 
speech with what I think I am not in- 
correct as describing as partizan re- 
criminations. I was emboldened to 
put my Resolution on the Paper by the 
recommendations of the Committee, 
over which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Wigtownshire presided. 
If, however, it is thought that I am 
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unnecessarily overloading the Re- 
solution by proposing something 
which is not strictly germane I 


shall certainly not press my proposal, 
if any intimation to that effect reaches 
me from the Treasury Bench. But, 
Sir, the reasons which encourage me 
to bring this matter forward are these. 
I find, in the Report of the Committee 
in 1890, the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

“As regards the future administration (in 
tidal waters) that in developing the resources 
of the fishings, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have interfered on certain parts 
of the coast with the pursuits of the local 
fishermen, which they had been permitted to 
carry on without interference for a number of 
years. Werecommend that the future policy 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
be directed to the encouragement of local 
fishermen, by allowing them to fish on suitable 
parts of the coast on payment of a licence, 
and under such restrictions as to length and 
fashion of net as the district fishery boards, 
or, where such have not yet been formed, as 
the Fishery Board for Scotland may decide.” 


I assume, for the purpose of my 
argument, that such power is vested in 
the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. If it is not so, then the 
proper form of my Amendment should 
have been that power should be granted 
to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to carry out what the Com- 
mittee recommended. I am quite 
prepared to admit the contention 
of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, that in adopting such 
a policy they would run the risk 
of diminishing the revenue of the 
Crown. But, in my opinion, some 


regard ought to be had to the rights, 
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or at any rate the emoluments and ad- 
vantages, of the fishermen on the coast. 
It was proved before the Committee 
that in certain districts in England the 
licence system has been enforced with- 
out detriment to the fish supply, what 
ever may have been the result upon the 
actual revenue. Now, Sir, there is a 
special case in relation to the rights -of 
the Crown in salmon fishing, to which I 
should like to be allowed to refer. Imean 
the case of salmon fishing, ex adverso, 
of the Burgh of Crail. That case was 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
missioners, and in their Report it is 
admitted that there had been some- 
thing of the nature of harsh treatment 
of the Burgh by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, representing the 
Crown. Now, Sir, it seems to me that 
if the experiment of power to fish under 
licence be made, it might be made on 
that part of the coast of Fife where the 
inhabitants feel a grievance at having 
been deprived of some valuable property 
which they regarded as theirown. I do 
not intend pressing the Amendment 
standing in my name if it is objected 
to, but perhaps it would be well as 
a matter of form that I should move 
it. I agree with most of the state- 
ments in the able and exhaustive speech 
of my right hon. Friend, except as re- 
gards the proof of title under which 
Scotch mussel scalps are held, as to 
which I reserve my opinion, and shall 
await the statement of the Govern- 
ment with interest. 

(10.30.) Mr. DONALD CRAW- 
FORD (Lanarkshire): I have not 
the honour of representing a fishing 
constituency, but I was a Member of 
the small Committee to which my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down referred, 
and I confess I take a very strong in- 
terest in the recommendation he has 
backed up in his speech. If the 
Amendment he has made in the least 
possible aggressive form had been hos- 
tile to the Resolution, I could not have 
supported it. But the Amendment is 
not hostile to the Resolution. My hon. 
Friend says the salmon fishings in pos- 
session of the Crown should not be let 
out as they are now as a source of 
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revenue, but made available to the 
industrious local fishermen by giving 
them licences to fish for salmon in the 
open sea. He said, as the House 
knows, that there is a very interesting 
divergence between the practice of Eng- 
land and Scotland. In England salmon 
are open to fishermen in the open sea if 
they get a licence to fish for them, and 
the object of the restriction is to pre- 
vent the species from being destroyed. 
The necessity of obtaining licences is 
obviously most proper. In Scotland 
there is no man who would not desire 
that fishing should be carried out in 
such a way as to secure the proper 
consideration of the breed of salmon. 
But whereas white fish is open to 
all to take, the salmon, simply be- 
cause its flesh is pink instead of white, 
is made in some cases the private pro- 
perty of individuals, while the re- 
mainder is administered by the Crown 
as the patrimonial property, and fisher- 
men have no right to fish for salmon in 
their waters. The industrious fisher- 
man, I believe I shall have sympathy 
in saying, should be allowed to take 
salmon in the opensea. So soon as we 
restore that power to the fishermen 
there will be an improvement. I say 
restore, because the present stringent 
law is Judge-made law of very recent 
date. It dates from 1849, and was 
confirmed by the House of Lords a few 
years later. Previous to that the 
Crown did not derive a single penny 
from salmon fishing. They now derive 
a revenue about which they need not 
cavil much, because it only amounts to 
something like £6,000 a year. The 
Government might have given a little 
more weight than they did to the re- 
commendations of the Commission 
which suggested that the system of 
licences prevailing in England should 
be extended to Scotland, Now, Sir, 
my hon. Friend who seconded this 
Motion has spoken in much too dis- 
paraging terms of the Fishery Board 
established in 1882; it was an impor- 
tant step in the administration of the 
Scotch fisheries. In selecting the Sheriffs 
of maritime counties to siton the Board, 
it was to a certain extent desired to 
give a representative complexion to the 
Board, and I do not think the at- 
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tempt has been altogether unsuccessful. 
But I quite agree with the main 
purpose of my right hon. Friend, 
in saying that the time has come when 
we ought to make the administration 
of sea fisheries more thoroughly and 
frankly representative. The fisheries 
of Scotland are the harvest of the sea, 
and just as you give the toilers, who 
draw forth the harvest of the land, 
representation in the shape of County 
Councils and other institutions, so it is 
only right that similar interests on the 
sea should be represented, and I am 
glad to think that the principle which 
has been so well advocated to-night by 
my right hon. Friend is to be, to a 
certain extent, although to an imper- 
fect extent, accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The Committee to which the 
hon. Member for St. Andrews has re- 
ferred made a recommendation with 
regard to titles to salmon fishing inland, 
and they were of opinion that a great 
many of those fisheries, which in old 
time were of no value, had of late years 
been quietly annexed by proprietors, 
without any proper title to chem. That 
may be a mistaken impression on the 
part of the witnesses ; but it was recom- 
mended that the public authorities 
should examine into these titles. Some 
people have some delicacy in requiring 
men to show their titles, but I think 
that is false delicacy, and a somewhat 
unfair scruple towards the interests of 
the public; and I feel sure that there 
can be no objection to asking these 
private proprietors to prove their title. 
To me and to most of my friends 
it is a most unwelcome duty; but 
sometimes we must make complaints, 
and I think that if this coast had been, 
not in Scotland, but in England, or 
even in Ireland, we should not have had 
these complaints to make to-night. I 
hope the Government will be ready to 
make concessions to our reasonable 
demands, and that they will follow 
them up with practical legislation. 

Amendment proposed, 

To be made to the Question, after the 
words “coasts of Scotland,” to insert the words 
“that powers should be granted by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to such 
District Fisheries Committees to issue licences 
to fishermen to fish for salmon on suitable 

ts of the coasts of Scotland.” — (Mr. 
Anstruther.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(10.52.) Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) : 
I will not follow my hon. Friend 
into the vexed question of the salmon 
fisheries, which is a legal question rather 
difficult to solve, but I shall be glad if 
the Law Officers of the Crown can throw 
some light upon it. At present it seems 
to be in an anomalous position, because 
a sea fisherman is not entitled to take 
salmon in territorial waters. He is 
entitled to do so outside them, but 
though he may catch a fish he cannot 
land it in order to dispose of it. Whilst 
I am perfectly willing to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
St. Andrews, I wish to say a word or 
two upon the Motion, and to refer 
specially to a subject concerning my 
constituency on the Moray Firth. 
There are some points on which the 
Government have perfect power to legis- 
late on which they have not gone far 
enough. On both sides of the Moray 
Firth the great complaint is as to the 
decrease of the fisheries due to the 
action of trawlers. It is believed that 
the water is being over-fished. In the 
Report of the Fishery Board for 1890 itis 
stated that the fisheries on the east 
coast of England had failen off from 
285,000 ewt. in 1887 to 137,000 cwt. in 
1890. This was considered so serious 
that it was suggested that an Interna- 
tional Congress should be assembled to 
consider the general question. I do not 
consider that trawling should be alto- 
gether abolished, for ifit were, certain 
classes of fish could not be supplied to 
the public, but unless you impose some 
restrictions the fisheries will be ex- 
hausted, as they have been exhausted on 
the coast of England. The trawlers that 
used to fish the English coast are now 
betaking themselves to the coast of Scot- 
land. I find from the Board of Trade 
Returns that the value of trawled fish 
landed on the east coast of England was 
£819,000 in 1887 and £509,444 in 1890 ; 
the total decrease in value in four years 
being £309,000. We have English 
trawlerscoming in enormously increased 
numbers to Aberdeen, and if they 
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are allowed they will reduce the Scotch 
coast to the same condition as the 
English coast. Only to-day, on coming 
down to the House, I stopped at a 
fishmonger’s and asked the price of 
soles. He told me Qs. 2d. the pound. 
‘‘ That is rather high,” I said. ‘“‘ Why,” 
he replied, “last week they were 
3s. 6d.” I remarked that he had been 
a long time in the fish trade, and asked 
what they were when he began. He 
replied ‘‘ 10d. a pound,” adding, ‘‘ They 
all come from the coast of Holland 
now ; we never get them from the Eng- 
lish coast.’” That is the result of over- 
trawling, and unless some steps are 
taken to protect the Scotch fisheries we 
shall experience the same result in 
Scotland. An Act passed in 1889 
enables the Government to close the 
whole of the Moray Firth, and I want 
them now to do so; and I hope that 
when the right hon. and learned Gentlee 
man rises he will tell us what is the 
intention of the Secretary of State in 
this matter. A great deal has been 
said about the necessity of giving effect 
to the law, and the Lord Advocate 
has been appealed to on this question 
too. I am in a position to know the 
view of the Admiralty and the view of 
the Lord Advocate. The view of the 
Admiralty is that in the Navy Estimates 
a certain amount should be taken for 
effective service in the Navy, but that 
from that Service you cannot detach a 
certain number of vessels for the parti- 
cular purpose of protecting the fisheries. 
Now, I think in the Vote for the Scotch 
Fishery Board you ought to take a 
certain amount for this purpose, 
and, that could be handed over to 
the Admiralty. I am asked why 
this has not been done already, 
and my answer is, Because the Secre- 
tary for Scotland is not in the Cabinet. 
We ask you to enforce the law, and the 
only way to enforce it is to take a Vote 
on the Scotch Estimates. Until that is 
done, I feel quite sure we shall not 
have an effective sea police in Scotland. 
With regard to what steps are being 
taken to give us cruisers to protect 
these fishings, I am bound to say the 
right hon. Gentleman has answered 
rather generally, and that his words 
are not sufficiently definite. It is 
absolute nonsense to pass a law against 
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trawlers and then have no means of 
giving effect to it. By so doing you 
will simply bring the law into con- 
tempt. I am willing to admit that the 
Government have made a movement 
in the right direction, but there is still 
a great deal for them to do. I regret 
that they have given no effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission 
with regard to mussel fisheries on the 
east of Scotland. There is nothing the 
fishermen feel more than the enormous 
price they have to pay for these 
mussels. I would quote an extract 
to the House from which it appears 
that the average price of Scotch mussels 
is about £1 5s. a ton, of Irish mussels 
£2 9s.aton, and of Dutch mussels £3 3s. 
aton, and a steamer arrives from Hol- 
land bringing the mussels along the 
East coast of Scotland. Three-fourths 
of the mussels the fishermen on the 
East coast of Scotland get are got 
either from Ireland or Belgium. 
On the coast of France they raise 
mussels to the value of £90,000, and 
on the coast of Scotland to the value 
of £11,000. I cannot help thinking, if 
some effect was given to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjori- 
banks), we should not be in the bad 
position we occupy in this matter, on 
which the Government might have 
legislated. I hope when the Lord 
Advocate replies he will state to us 
what their intention is as to this, and 
that the Government will be able to 
enable those fishermen to raise their 
own mussels on the shores of Scotland. 

*(11.5.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire) : I think the House is very much 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Berwickshire for rais- 
ing this discussion, and for that 
portion of his speech devoted to the 
subject ofhis Resolution. With respect 
to that Resolution, I do not think there 
is very much difference of opinion as to 
its substance, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to accept the 
greater part, if not the whole of it. 
For myself, I would be prepared to 
go a little further than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
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shire with respect to mussels. I under- 
stand his proposal to be rather of a 
negative character ; that mussels should 
be protected and left alone rather than 
cultivated. If we are going to cultivate 
mussels, I do not think these com- 
mittees are the best means for doing so. 
The cultivation of mussels is a matter 
requiring great skill and a very con- 
siderable amount of science, and I 
doubt very much whether the district 
committees are best suited for this 
purpose. There is no doubt also that 
a certain amount of money would 
be required for the cultivation of the 
mussels. I should like to know how 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
provide this money. I have very con- 
siderable doubts whether County Coun- 
cils will consider themselves sufficiently 
interested to advance the money neces- 
sary for the purpose, say 1d. per £1 on 
the rates. And those County Councils 
who advance the money will naturally 
understand that the mussels should 
belong to them, and that they should 
get the profit when they have been de- 
veloped. I think it would be much 
simpler and more economical that the 
Treasury should put at the disposal of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, for two 
or three years, say £2,000 or £3,000 
per annum, for the purpose of culti- 
vating mussels. It will be necessary to 
have this sum for two or three years, 
because some years must elapse before 
the crop will be matured. No doubt 
in time they would develop and im- 
prove if left alone and properly pro- 
tected, but it is desirable the mussels 
should be brought to maturity at 
the earliest possible time, because 
of their great scarcity at the 
present moment. I, therefore, think 
the House would do well to urge upon 
the Government to give Scotland 
£2,000 or £3,000 a year for the purpose 
of cultivating mussels. I also think 
there will be considerable difficulty in 
working out this district committee 
scheme for the cultivation of mussels. 
I am told there would be sufficient 
mussel scalps for the whole of Scotland 
if properly distributed, but along the 
coast of Kincardineshire and Aberdeen- 
shire there are scarcely any beds, and 
some arrangement would require to be 
made by which the quantity of mussels 
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could be divided all round the coast. 
It is only a few years since Holland 
took up the cultivation of the mussel, 
and now she is able to supply the coast 
of Scotland as well as her own 
fisheries. There are, however, in Scot- 
land at the present time a large uum- 
ber of unappropriated mussel scalps, 
and if these were properly cultivated 
they would amply supply the whole of 
Scotland. I do not think there is much 
to be gained by calling on the claimants 
to produce their charters. Apart from 
those in the Montrose basin, there is not 
a mussel scalp in Scotland, that I know 
of, which rents at more than £25 per 
annum, and it would be far better for 
the Fishery Board to try to get the beds 
it desired by agreement, rather than 
undertake the expense of going to law 
to determine their ownership. If the 
Board had powers to acquire the beds 
by agreement or compulsory purchase 
that would be more likely to meet the 
necessities of the case. I hope the Ad- 
miralty will be prepared to place at the 
disposal of the Fishery Board more 
vessels for performing the duties of sea 
police. There is no use in passing a 
protective law unless it be enforced, 
and the people of Scotland are perfectly 
entitled to call on the Government to 
enforce the law they have made. The 
Fishery Board should be more repre- 
sentative of the fishermen, and should 
be clothed with greater powers than it 
possesses at present, such, for instance, 
as a general control of the fishing in 
territorial waters, with the exception of 
salmon; and if a Bili should be intro- 
duced dealing with the constitution of 
the Fishery Board, I hope that point 
will be fully considered. I should like 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to increase the allowance to the Fishery 
Board for scientific and other purposes. 
and to see the Board doing some- 
thing in the way of the cultivation 
of other sea fish than mussels. The 
experiments which have been made in 
the United States and other places 
have been so encouraging that I think 
an effort should be made to do some- 
thing of the kind in Scotland. 


*(11.15.) Mr. MUNRO FERGU- 
SON (Leith, &c.): I agree with 
what the hon. Gentleman said as to the 
cultivation of mussels, but I cannot 
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agree that it is not desirable that an 
order should be made for the purpose 
of investigating the charters of 
mussel beds. As to the District Com- 
mittees, they will have important 
duties; under the Bill introduced 
by the right hon. Member for Ber- 
wickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) they will 
have the duty of returning a member 
each to the Scotch Fishery Board, and 
therefore I hope the districts will be 
sufficiently numerous ; eight should be 
the least number. Men will be elected 
in each district having the full confi- 
dence of the fishermen, and then the 
Fishery Board will also have the con- 
fidence of the men, and I hope of the 
Government. I think we have a right 
to ask why the Government has not 
yet carried through any legislation 
dealing with the constitution of the 
Fishery Board, and the due provision 
of safeguards against steam trawling. 
I have not the least doubt that the 
members of the Fishery Board desire 
to do the best they possibly can, but it 
is notorious that none of them are prac- 
tical men, and the Board does not 
possess one iota of the confidence of 
the fishing populations of the country. 
It has made regulations, but has not 
put them into force, and it has not been 
supported in carrying through those 
regulations by Dover House. We had 
the benefit of a short administration of 
that office by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and that was regarded with 
confidence in Scotland. If you have a 
head of that office who is not in this 
Chamber, who has no strong policy of 
his own, and is not in the Cabinet, he 
can do very little to support the 
Fishery Board. Constant complaints 
are made of the manner in which 
steam trawling is allowed to go on. 
The vessels provided by the Admiralty 
have not the speed necessary, and the 
promised reinforcement of the sea 
police has not yet been put into active 
operation. The effects of steam trawl- 
ing have, in consquence, been most 
disastrous in the Moray Firth, and 
there is the greatest privation of the 
fishermen in that locality and on the 
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Forth. These men are, perhaps, as 
strong, manly, and independent a por- 
tion of the population as you can find, 
and they have been driven to despair 
and almost starvation by the want of 
sufficient checking of the depredations of 
the trawlers. I hope this great question 
will at last rouse the attention of the 
House, and that something may be 
done to put an end to what has been a 
scandal in the past. 

(11.25.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I think the Government 
might now give the House their views 
on this question. I do not wish to re- 
peat the arguments that have been 
presented, but I cannot sit down without 
saying, in the strongest terms, that I 
agree with all that has been said as to not 
putting the law in force. It is no- 
torious—and I am sure the Govern- 
ment and Dover House know it—that 
every day trawlers are going into terri- 
torial waters, sweeping the sea, to the 
great detriment of the inshore fisher- 
men. We have been told that an 
additional boat has been given for the 
Police Service, but it only steams 10} 
knots an hour, while many of the 
trawlers go at much greater speed. 
The effect is that the trawlers come so 
much into the territorial waters that 
they can well afford to pay an occasional 
£20 or £30 fine. The figures given by 
the hon. Member for Banff (Mr. Duff) 
show that the trawlers cause a serious 
loss to the fishermen. The Fishery 
Board is most desirous to carry out the 
law, but it is entirely without the 
power todo so. Again and again has 
it acknowledged the necessity for build- 
ing harbours on the coast of Aberdeen- 
shire, but for the past seven years I 
have been constantly told that it is 
under engagements which will absorb 
all their funds for the present year, 
and for some years tocome. I agree 


that there will be some difficulty in the 
way of District Boards dealing with 
these questions, and there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of one Central 
Board, properly constituted, made up 
of men coming from the different dis- 
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tricts, who would lay before the Board 
the necessities of each district. I de. 
precate the suggestion that both 
Parties must be up and doing because 
we are approaching a General Election 
and fishermen have votes. My charge 
is, that both the present and past 
Governments have grossly neglected 
the great fishing aalhesey for many 
years, though I believe there has been 
a disposition on the part of the pre- 
sent Government and Opposition to 
aid the fishermen. IJ have often pointed 
out to the Fishery Board the advan- 
tage which would be obtained in 
checking trawling, not only by giving 
cruisers, but by utilising the Coast- 
guard Service and their means of 
telegraphic communication. There is 
another point I desire to mention, 
The attention of the Government 
appears to have been directed to the 
necessities of the West Coast, to the 
neglect of the East Coast. Special 
Votes have been given by the House 
for harbours and other works on the 
West Coast. If anything is to be done 
in the direction of the cultivation of 
mussels, a larger sum must be put at 
the disposal of the Fishery Board. 
The Secretary for Scotland (the Mar- 
quess of Lothian) has frequently ac- 
knowledged the grievances brought be- 
forehim by the fishermen, but his plea has 
been that the Government were indis- 
posed to give that assistance which he 
and the Fishery Board thought abso- 
lutely necessary. I hope, therefore, 
the Government will be able to sa 

that this great industry, on which the 
livelihood of so large a portion of the 
population depends, will receive that 
attention which those who represent 
the people know has been so long 
denied to it. 

(11.33.) THe FIRST LORD or rae 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not think there 
is much difference of opinion in the 
House, or any part of it, as to the general 
merits of the subject which has occu- 
pied us since 9 o’clock. But one obser- 
vation will, I am sure, be received with 
general acceptance by every Member of 
the House. It was when the hon. 
Member for the Leith Burghs (Mr. 
Munro Ferguson) said there was no 
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population in England or Scotland 
more deserving of the sympathy and 
support of the House than the fish- 
ing population along the coast of Scot- 
land. Anyone acquainted with the 
character and circumstances of that 
population will cordially endorse the 
sentiment which fell from the hon. 
Gentleman. Now, Sir, it appears to 
me that this discussion, useful in itself, 
has diverged somewhat from the Reso- 
lution placed on the Paper by the hon. 
Gentleman. For example, the hon. 
and learned Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Mr. Haldane), followed by at 
least, I think, one other Member, com- 
plained of the scant liberality with 
which the Imperial Exchequer has 
treated these fishermen in Scotland, espe- 
cially in respect of harbour construction, 
and he pointed to the fact that while 
large sums had been given to the 
Western Highlands, nothing, at all 
events of a similar kind, had been done 
in Scotland, and only a small amount 
of £3,000 a year was allocated out of 
the money received from the Herring 
Brand for the purpose of constructing 
new harbours or improving old ones. 
But if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says that Scotland has been badly 
treated, it has been treated incom- 
parably better than England. I am 
not aware of any grant at all compar- 
able with the grant to the Western 
Highlands of Scotland having been 
made to any part of England. Then, if 
the Herring Brand were abolished, the 
proceeds would not go into the pockets 
of the fishermen, and I do not think at 
present it is a burden on the fishing 
population. The right hon. Gentle- 
man complained of the position of the 
Scotch fishermen, but, bad as their con- 
dition is, it is far better than the 
position of the English fishermen. For 
my own part, I desire to see every 
possible assistance given to the Scotch 


fishermen, but it is absurd to come to 
this House and complain of the difficul- 
ties they have to meet, when the 
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speakers who make the complaint are 
bound to admit that the Scotch fisher- 
men are in a better position 
than their English comrades have ever 
been. I mention that as an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the Reso- 
lution is drawn, and I may add that 
there is not a single word in the 
Resolution which deals with public 
lines or deals with the financial 
position in any way of the fishing 
population of Scotland. It was, I think, 
the right hon. Gentleman who raised 
the question of the line which ought 
to be drawn in the Moray Firth within 
which trawling was not to be permitted. 
That is a very important question, and 
one to which, as I happen to know, the 
attention of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Scotland is now turned; but 
it is not a question that comes within 
the purview of this Resolution. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF: The Resolution 
refers to Scotch sea fisheries, and 
trawling certainly comes under that 
head. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No legisla- 
tion is required for an ordinary line 
within which trawling is forbidden in 
the Moray Firth ; that can be done by 
an Executive Act. Of course, if you 
are going to attempt to draw a line out- 
side the limit of the territorial waters, 
I admit that is a very different ques- 
tion. It is a question of International 
Arbitration, and without International 
Arbitration it is vain to attempt to 
draw a line in extra-territorial waters. 
That line would have effect only so far 
as our own fishermen were concerned, 
The right hon. Gentleman who 
opened this debate attempted in 
one part of his speech to make out 
that this was a question of Party 
politics; that it was a question on 
which the two sides of the House were 
acting in competition with one another, 
and he suggested that the Party of 
which he is an ornament had done a 
great deal more than those to whom he 
is opposed for the fishermen, and he 
specially pointed his moral by an attack 
on the right hon. Member for West 
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Birmingham. The right hon. Member 
for Berwickshire seems to have for- 
gotten that the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham is not now for the 
first time an advocate of the rights and 
claims of the fishermen of Scotland or 
of England. He has been so for many 
years. He was, during those years of 
fruitful legislation of which the right 
hon. Gentleman is pleased to boast, a 
Member of the Government, and in all 
robability it was to him that the 
egislation, spoken of with so much 
ride by the right hon. Gentleman, was 
ue, considering that during those five 
years he was at the head of the office 
which more than any other has to do 
with the special interests of the 
maritime population of this country. 
It is not my business to defend the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham. It is sufficient to know that 
now, as ever, he has shown himself an 
active and intelligent advocate of the 
claims of the fishermen, and the credit 
due tohim for his proceedings in this 
matter is not likely to be diminished in 
the opinion of the population of Scot- 
land by the Party attack which has 
been made upon him in this House. 
That brings me to the special point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and on this point I have very tittle to 
add to what I stated to a deputation I 
had the honour to see yesterday on 
this subject. The deputation consisted 
largely, if not entirely, of Members of 
this House, and many of the points 
advanced by the right hon. Gentleman 
were advanced by that deputation. 
One of the subjects which excited most 
interest, if I may judge from the 
speeches which I heard, was the ques- 
tion of what I may describe as sea 
police. This is a very important matter, 
and there is no doubt that the fishery 
regulations laid down by this House 
are in some cases neglected and in 
some cases openly defied. There is no 
doubt that it is the business of the 
Government to bring to an end a state 
of things which is incapable of defence, 
but I want the House to realise that 
the Admiralty must be seconded by 
local effort.. The Legislature has no 
power over a trawler or any other kind 
of fisherman outside territorial waters. 
A trawler might lie, so to speak, on 
the very edge of the territorial waters 
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during the day time, and as soon as 
night comes on it might pass within 
the territorial waters and commence 
poaching operations. If it puts out its 
lights and takes the obvious precautions 
which naturally suggest themselves to 
conceal its identity, the difficulty of 
protecting a coast line of the length of 
Scotland would be—I will not say in- 
superable—but, at all events, very 
considerable ; and if the Admiralty are 
to cope effectively with a state of 
things of that kind, it must necessarily 
be with the co-operation of the District 
or other Local Authorities in existence 
or to be created. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen has suggested that the 
Coastguard might be more largely 
used in that matter; but I will point 
out that their services can only be 
made thoroughly effective if they were 
brought into co-operation with some 
Local Authority, in concert with whom 
they might take steps to secure the 
desired end. I do not propose to deal 
at length with the next point, the con- 
stitution of the Fishery Board. It is 
admitted on all hands, and has been 
admitted, in most practical shape, by 
the present Government, that the 
Fishery Board should have a more 
representative character given to it. 
The Secretary for Scotland proposes 
immediately to introduce a Bill dealing 
with that matter and with all the points 
touched upon in the Resolution. I 
must, however, deal for a moment or 
two with the burning question of the 
provision of bait for carrying on the 
fishing operations. Almost all the 
speakers have dwelt upon the difficulty 
and hardship now imposed on the 
Scotch fishermen from the fact that there 
is great difficulty in obtaining one of the 
three requirements of their industry. 
Fishing without bait is an impossibility. 
The difficulty of obtaining bait is great 
and is increasing, and that difficulty 
should be as far as possible diminished, 
if not wholly removed. But while we 
are all agreed as to the character of the 
grievance, which is more hardly felt on 
the East Coast than on the West, I 
cannot feel wholly satisfied with the 
solution of the difficulty proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He has 
suggested that powers should be given 
to the Local Authorities to buy beds, 
where the owner is willing to sell, and, 
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where the owner is not willing to sell, 


to establish new — beds. It 
appears to me that a { part 
of the resent difficulty arises 
from the fact that the old mussel 
beds have not been properly cared for 
and have gradually deteriorated, and 
are now wholly incapable of supplying 
the amount of bait which they formerly 
supplied and may be made to supply 
again. If the Local Authority is to be 
restricted merely to buying when the 
owner is willing to sell or going to the 
costly operation of establishing new 
mussel beds, it is evident that they 
would not be placed in the most advan- 
tageous position for remedying the evil 
under which they suffer. I am bound 
to think that in any Bill brought in to 
deal with this question, in addition to 
the powers suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman there ought to be a further 
power of compulsory purchase under a 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act. That 
Act, as the House is aware, affords 
ample safeguards to private rights. It 
gives ample powers for compulsion 
when the necessity is manifest, and I 
see no objection, either in principle or 
practice, to allowing compulsory 
purchase under the ~ Pens: an 
limitations provided by the law. With 
respect to title, I may point out that the 
money would not be paid until the 
owner had satisfactorily made out his 
real title to the mussel beds to which 
he laid claim. In my judgment, there- 
fore, the Resolution in so far as it 
deals with the question of title, is 
unnecessary, and in other respects it is 
inadequate. In the Bill which my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Scotland 
proposes to introduce he will be pre- 

red to take the far more statesman- 
ike course of introducing the compul- 
sory powers of which I spoke without 
taking away this question of doubtful 
title. This is, however, relatively a 
small matter, and I need not interfere 
with the general harmony which 
appears to prevail on both sides of the 
House; and therefore if I do not think 
the Resolution goes quite far enough, for 
the reasons I have indicated I have no 
objection to accept it on behalf of the 
Government as an important contribu- 
tion to any legislation or proposals 
which the Government are prepared 
to introduce. 
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Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I congratu- 
late the Government on once more 
bending the knee before the expressed 
wish of Members of this House in 
regard to a Resolution for the second 
or third time this Session, and, to quote 
the words of a noble Lord, 

“ At the point of the bayonet a concession 
has been wrung from the Government by the 
expressed wishes of both sides of the House.” 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: When I made 
the few and humble remarks yesterday 
to the deputation to which I have 
alluded the point of the bayonet had 
not been presented. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Quite true, 
but the point of the bayonet had been 
bared to the First Lord's breast, 
because my Resolution was on the 
Paper yesterday, and was in the hands 
of the First Lord of the Treasury when 
he spoke to the deputation yesterday, 
The First Lord of the Treasury finds 
fault, or at all events tried to insinuate, 
that I had done a very improper thing 
in introducing some element of Party 
politics into this question. In dealing 
with this question I never, before to- 
night, endeavoured to introduce any 
Party element into it, and I did so to- 
night because the ally of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the right 
hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, made a bitter Party attack 
in his speech on this subject at 
Edinburgh, and it was necessary that 
an answer should be given to that 
speech. I gave the right hon. Gentle- 
man notice of my intention te allude 
to the question, but unfortunately he 
was better engaged elsewhere in enter- 
taining his Party. One more point. I 
should like to congratulate the Govern- 
ment most heartily on having accepted, 
with regard to this question, the principle 
of compulsion. It is a principle which 
they have again and again and again 
refused to admit. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The com- 
pulsion to which I refer is under the 
Land Clauses Act of Scotland, 1845. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I have no 
doubt we shall hear of this question of 
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compulsion again, when the Small 
Holdings Bill comes up, and I hope we 
shall be as successful in obtaining com- 
pulsion on that measure as we have 
been now. 


Mr. H. F. ANSTRUTHER: The 
First Lord of the Treasury has made 
no reference to the terms of my 
Amendment, but I shall be quite willing 
to withdraw it on assurance that some 
principle of the kind will be included 
in the Government Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg the 
hon. Member’s pardon. I quite agree 
with the spirit of the Amendment, and 
I have no objection to its being added 
to the Resolution. I do not think it 
would be expedient, however, to over- 
Toad the Bill which my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Marjoribanks) is intro- 
ducing, but I think this is a subject 
that should be dealt with. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved,That a large representative element 
should be introduced into the Scottish Fishery 
Board ; thata sufficient number of District 
Fishery Committees should be instituted to 
take charge of local fishery interests on the 
coasts of Scotland; that powers should be 
granted by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to such District Fishery Committees 
to issue licences to fishermen to fish for 
salmon on suitable parts of the coasts of 
Scotland ; that proof should be required of 
the titles under which Scottish mussel scalps 
are claimed and held; that,power should be 
given to District Fishery Committees in Scot- 
land to regulate, acquire, and work mussel 
sealps within their several districts ; and that 
the regulations from time to time made in the 
interests of the various classes of fishermen 
working in Scottish seas should be enforced by 
an effective system of sea police. 





SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Mi- 
pute, dated Ist March, 1892, declaring 
that Alfred Boucher, Senior Fireman, 
Mr. Marjoribanks 
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Naval Ordnance Department, was ap- 
pointed without a Civil Service Certifi- 
cate, through inadvertence on the part 
of the Head of his Department [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1889, 
Copy presented,—of Contracis en- 
tered into by the Admiralty by virtue 
of “The Naval Defence Act, 1889,” 
Section 7 (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 17, of Session 
1890) {by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAYS (WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report of a 
Special Committee appointed to inquire 
into certain Schemes for the improve- 
ment of Railway communication on the 
Western Coast of Scotland, with Trea- 
sury Minute of Appointment and In- 
structions [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


BRAZIL (No. 1, 1892), 

Copy presented,—of Article 69 of the 
Constitution of the United States of 
Brazil, dated 24th February 1891 
(Nationality in Brazil) [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,— of Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports on Trade and 
Finance, Nos. 987 (New Orleans), 988 
(Suakin), and 989 (Galveston) [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (BEHAR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE). 

Address for— 

“Copy of Correspondence between the 
India ice and the District and Local 
Officers of the province of Behar, Bengal, as 
to the advisability of carrying out wy 
cadastral survey in that provinee,”—(Mr, Her- 
bert K ‘Hugessen.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 9th March, 1892. 





Mr. SPEAKER was in his place soon 
after Twelve o’Clock, but not until half- 
st Twelve o’Clock, and after attention 
had been called to the number of 
Members present,:was a quorum formed. 


MOTION. 





POLICE AND SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS BILLS. 

Motion" made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That the Committee of Selection do ap- 
point a Committee, not exceeding nine Mem- 
bers, to whom shall be committed all Private 
Bills promoted by Municipal and other Local 
Authorities, by which itis proposed to create 
powers relating to Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions which deviate from, or are in extension 
of, or are repugnant to, the general law ; 
that the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records ; that five be the 
quorum,.”—(Mr, Stuart Wortley.) 


*(12.32.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): It is well that the ap- 
pointment of this Committee should 
not be delayed, having regard to the 
extremely important character of its 
labours. I also wish to ask the hon. 
Gentleman if it is intended to move the 
Instruction to the Committee; and, if so, 
when? Also, I should like to ask 
whether we can begin any work before 
receiving the Instruction ? It seems to 
me rather a curious proceeding to ap- 
point a Committee and to delay the 
definition of the conditions under which 
the Committee are to work. Some of 
this Instruction is of a nature to limit, 
confine—hamper,I might say—the Com- 
mittee in the work they have to do, and 
it is extremely inconvenient to begin 
proceedings which might bring us into 
direct collision with an Order subse- 
quently made by the House. I would 
also ask what penalty will fall upon 
Members of the Committee if we take 
any step or pass any clause which we 
may be afterwards told by an Instruc- 
tion from the House we are not to pass? 
It would be well to give us some infor- 
mation as to this Instruction, and 
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meantime, while waiting the pleasure 
of the Home Office, weshall be allowed 
to begin work ? 

*(12.33.) Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan): 
I can bear testimony to the important 
and laborious nature of the work. In 
1890 the Sittings of the Committee 
were very numerous, and the work was 
of such a character that certainly one 
Member of the Committee must have 
spent many hours on the work when 
the Committee was not sitting. Last 
year the work was reduced to man- 
ageable proportions, but the labour 
was as much as ought to be ex- 
acted from any Committee, and we 
did not finish our labours until nearly 
July. I do not ask for an Instruction in 
precisely the same terms as before— 
some elasticity may be required—but I 
hope the Instruction will be moved 
without delay. 

(12.34.) THe UNDER SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror toe HOME 
DEPARTMENT(Mr.SruarrWort .ey, 
Sheffield, Hallam): It is desirable that 
the Committee should be appointed as 
soon as possible. I understand the 
Committee of Selection will meet on 
Friday ; therefore, if we agree to this 
Mction to-day, the selection of names 
may then be settled. As regards the 
Instruction, it is clear that it will only 
apply to the Bills before the Committee 
at the later stage of the Committee’s 
proceedings, and it is obvious the Com- 
mittee can begin work on the Bills 
without the Instruction. The hon. 
Member opposite asks, if the Committee 
pass a clause which is afterwards made 
subject to the Instruction and is found 
to be contrary to the Order of the 
House, what penalty attaches to the 
Committee ; and to that I have to say 
that no Instruction could possibly be 
made retrospective in its action. We 
shall put down notice of the Instruction 
in good time to secure that the Com- 
mittee shall be fully possessed of the 
intention of the House before the Com- 
mittee come to the consideration of the 
clauses that may be affected. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg to give 
notice that if the Instruction appears 
in the same form as that communicated 
to us the other day I shall oppose it. 


Motion agreed to. 
P 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 28.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*(12.37.) Mr.J.G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University) : I rise, Sir, to a point of 
Order of some importance upon which 
I should like to have yourruling. The 
Bill just called was only delivered to 
Members this morning—in fact, I under- 
stand from my hon. Friend who has just 
left the House (Mr. Stuart Wortley) 
that at the Home Office the Bill was not 
delivered this morning. I only mention 
this to show that if a Bill is delayed 
until the last moment accidents may 
well occur. I am told copies were in 
the Vote Office last night, and I believe 
that is correct; but Members are not 
bound to go to the Vote Office for a 
Bill. To none of us was the Bill de- 
livered before this morning, and I ask 
you, Sir, is it consonant with the un- 
written law of the House that the Bill 
should now be proceeded with? 


(12.38.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvonshire, Eifion) : Perhaps, Sir, 
you will allow me to explain that the 
Bill is substantially the same as that 
which passed a Second Reading last 
year. Such alterations as have been 
made have been introduced to meet 
objections which were raised on the 
other side of the House. The Bill was 
in the Vote Office last night, and I 
informed the hon. Member that he 
could get a copy there. Under the 
circumstances, I hope there will be no 
objection to the Debate going forward. 
I may state, further, that there has been 
great pressure upon the Printing De- 
partment, owing to the large number of 
Bills having to be printed. It was 
intended that the Bill should have been 
circulated on Saturday. 


12.39.) Mr. F. S. POWELL 
(Wigan) : On the point of Order I may 
observe that, on looking through the 
Bill in the limited time at my disposal, 
I find there that it has been con- 
siderably altered in important provisions 
from the Bill of last year. 
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*(12.39.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGH. 
TON (Shropshire, Oswestry): I am in 
the position of not having received the 
Billatall, and Icome to the‘discussion ag 
if it were a First Reading. I believe that 
according to the Rules of the House 
a Bill, after it has been read a first 
time, should be in the possession of 
the House, not of some of its Members ; 
and if it is only supplied at the last 
moment, how can it be said to be in the 
possession of the House? All sorts of 
alterations may have been made in 
the interval without the knowledge 
of the House. I may say, also, that 
the point becomes more important 
from the fact that a Bill read a second 
time now receives a _ priority in 
its subsequent stages, which formerly 
was not the case. It is, therefore, the 
more necessary that the Bill should be 
in the hands of Members a sufficient 
time before it comes on for Second 
Reading. It is important not only that 
Members of the House may have full 
knowledge of its contents, but also 
that they may have the opportunity 
of hearing opinions ovtside the 
House on the subject with which a 
Bill deals. There are many persons 
outside the House with whom I have 
been in communication, and who have 
not had the opportunity of perusing 
this Bill and of knowing what it con- 
tains. I am told that the Bill has been 
very considerably altered from the Bill 
of last year, and I submit we should not 
be asked to proceed with the Second 
Reading now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: What has passed 
shows the inconvenience of discussing 
a Bill oniy very recently in the hands 
of hon. Members. I cannot interfere, 
however, on a point of Order to stop 
the Debate, though, of course, it is an 
argument against a Second Reading 
Debate if hon. Members have an im- 
perfect knowledge of the provisions of 
a Bill. 

“Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : After 
that expression of opinion, perhaps the 
hon. Member opposite will think it 
well not to proceed with the Debate 
now ? 

(12.41.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: 
The objections which may arise are 
such as are fitted for consideration in 
Committee ; and as we do not propose, 
should the Bill be read a second time, 
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that the Committee stage should be 
taken until after Whitsuntide, there 
will be three months for the provisions 
of the Bill to be carefully examined. 
In principle the Bill is identical with 
that which the House last year passed 
by an overwhelming majority, and the 
alterations in detail are to meet objec- 
tions raised by hon. Members last year. 
The House passed the Bill last year on 
the understanding that alterations 
should be made in Committee, and we 
have now made the alterations, and 
offer three months for their considera- 
tion. Substantially, I say, this is a re- 
introduction of the Bill moved by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Glamorgan (Mr. S. Evans) last year. 
That Bill was based on the recommen- 
dations of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee, which sat in 1889. On this 
point that Committee unanimously 
reported that it was ‘ desirable on 
public grounds” that religious bodies 
should have the power to acquire the 
freeholds of their places of worship. I 
draw attention tothe words used, be- 
cause the Home Secretary in the Debate 
last year took objection that it was a 
novelty in legislation to create compul- 
sory powers except where public inte- 
rests were concerned, and he objected 
that the necessities of a particular sect 
were not matters of public interest. 
The Committee base their recommen- 
dations on ‘‘ public grounds,”” not on 
consideration of the convenience of any 
sect or denomination. The result of 
the Division last yearrelieves me from 
the necessity of labouring the case on 
behalf of the Bill. The question of 
principle was exhaustively discussed, 
and in the result the principle was 
affirmed by a majority of more than 
two to one. We had a majority 
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of 108—the largest in any Divi- 
sion. That being so, I _ need 
not go over the arguments again. 


When we look at the composition of 
that majority, it is to me, a Nonconfor- 
mist supporter of the Bill,a great satis- 
faction to find that it was not made up 
of Members from one side of the House, 
it was largely made up of Members 
from the other side. We unfortunately 
have been compelled to regard the Con- 
servative Party as antagonistic to Non- 
conformists, as desirous to repress the 
progress of Nonconformity, and to re- 
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sist changes on behalf of Nonconfor- 
mist interests. I hail with satisfaction, 
therefore, the evidence furnished by 
that Division that a large section of the 
Conservative Party are fully disposed 
to deal with perfect fairness and im- 
partiality, if not with generosity, to- 
wards Nonconformists. We are en- 
titled to this feeling, for it will be found 
that where Nonconformity prevails 
there will be the most peaceful and 
loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects. Having 
regard to these facts then, I will not 
weary the House with arguments in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, but 
will confine myself to explaining the 
alterations made in the Bill since we 
had it before us last year. In the first 
place, some comment was made on ac- 
count of the absence of a sufficient de- 
finition of what was a place of religious 
worship. That has been defined with 
greater strictness in the present Bill 
as— 

“Any church, chapel, or meeting house 
belonging to or held in trust for a religious 
body for religious worship.” 

There is a further qualification that it 
must be held on alease granted originally 
fora term of not less than 30 years. 
This we have introduced to meet the 
objection that a place of worship might 
be taken for a year, that a room might 
be temporarily hired, and then the 
religious body having installed them- 
selves for an annual tenancy might 
say ‘‘ we are going to buy the freehold,” 
and might compel the landlord to sell. 
Nothing of the kind was intended last 
year, and I do not think it could have 
been effected by the Bill; but it is 
placed beyond possibility by the pro- 
vision in the Bill now, for there will be 
no right to claim the freehold where the 
land is held under a lease originally 
granted for less than 30 years. I have 
selected 30 years, because in evidence 
before the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee it was shown that on 
some estates such short leases 
have been granted and _ chapels 
have been built. Perhaps in Com- 
mittee it may be found that we ought 
to shorten this term by a year or two, 
for the reason that very often a lease, 
for say 30 years, is not really for that 
term, but from the date when the lease 
began to run. Entry may be made in 
pursuance of an arrangement for an 
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original lease, and while the terms are 
being settled, but before the actual 
lease is granted, a few months may 
elapse. Soa lease of 30 years might 
be excluded, and perhaps we may 
have to shorten the term by a year or 
two, to prevent accidents of that kind 
affecting the Bill. But substantially 
it is intended that all leases granted or 
originally intended to represent 30 
years shall be subject to enfranchise- 
ment. Then it was objected last year 
that the definition in the Bill included 
not only places of worship, but minis- 
ters’ houses. It will be remembered 
that the Home Secretary said there 
was nothing to prevent a minister re- 
siding in Regent's Park, with a place of 
worship in Albany Street, compelling 
the owner to sell his house for the pur- 
poses of a particular denomination. I 
do not think that could have been done, 
because the definition applied to a 
minister’s house is ‘held therewith.” 
However, to make it perfectly clear, 
we have provided that it shall in- 
clude— 

“ Any schoolhouse, manse, or minister's 
house, chapel keeper’s or caretaker’s house, 
vestry buildings, iand, garden, or burial ground, 
appurtenant thereto, and held therewith under 
the same lease or underlease, or under a 
lease or underlease granted by the same lessor 
or persons claiming through or under him.” 
So it would only apply in cases of this 
kind where a lease was granted for the 
manse or minister's house, &e. It 
sometimes occurs that people, having 
built a chapel by subscription, then be- 
think them of building a manse for 
their ministers, and go to the owner 
for additional ground. We extend it 
only to those cases where the lease is 
granted by the same landlord or person 
representing the same person who 
granted the lease upon which the 
chapel was built. Objection was 
taken last year that the interpretation 
might be construed so that when a 
chapel was built on a piece of land, 
possibly part of a farm, the whole farm 
might be bought out. Again, I think 
this was a fallacious objection, but we 
have made the matter clear in the 3rd 
clause, where it is provided that— 

“ If the land and garden held with the place 
of worship under any such lease shall exceed 
two acres in extent, the trustees shall not be 
entitled to exercise such right in respect of 
more than two acres of such land and 


garden.” 
Mr. J. Bryn Roberts 
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Of course, the absolute extent is matter 
for Committee. We only wish to carry 
out the principle that the acquisition is 
only for places of worship and purposes 


in connection with such. I have 
selected two acres as the quantity to 
be sold for valuable consideration 
without having recourse to registra- 
tion under the Wharncliffe Act. Then 
there is the question of the right of 
pre-emption in case the chapel ceases to 
be used for religicus worship. This is 
provided for in the fullest manner by 
Clause 15. It is there provided that 
where Trustees, after enfranchisement, 
offer for sale or desire to sell the 
chapel, or even if they do not desire to 
sell, but to let for use for any other 
purpose than religious worship, then 
they shall give right of pre-emption to 
the reversioner, exactly in the same 
way as the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act gives the right of pre-emption 
to the previous landowner when a 
Railway Company desires to dispose of 
land purchased compulsorily, so the 
Trustees must give the right of pre-emp- 
tion to the grantor of the lease. All the 
alterations made—and they are pretty 
numerous—are of a limiting direction 
for the protection of the reversioner, 
and in deference to objections raised 
last year on the other side of the 
House. One other alteration has been 
made which does not arise out of any 
objection urged from the other side, 
and it is this: In estimating the 
compensation it is provided that, 
instead of a lump sum down, it shall 
take the form of a perpetual rent- 
charge based on the market value 
of the property at the time, and the 
object of this is to do away with the 
enormous cost of proving a title. The 
expense of this proceeding is enormous 
to the purchaser, and, as the House is 
well aware, the immense majority 
of Nonconformist chapels belong 
to very poor congregations. To 
give them a form of enfranchise- 
ment which would impose on them 
enormous costs in a large number 
of cases—I may say in a majority of 
cases actually more than the amount 
of the purchase money for enfranchise- 
ment—would be to withdraw with one 
hand what you purport to give with the 
other hand—a mockery rather than a 
benefit. I have sought to avoid this 
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disadvantage by securing that a rent- 
charge shall be given instead of pur- 
chase money. If a lump sum of 
purchase money is paid there neces- 
sarily must result an investigation of 
title that the purchaser may not be 
required in a few years, or in many 
years, to pay the money over again to 
somebody else who proves himself the 
rightful owner. I proceed on the 
principle of exchanging the reversion 
for an annual rent-charge ; and so long 
as the rent-charge is a fair equivalent 
for the value of the reversion, then it is 
not necessary to inquire into the title. 
If the person who is in actual owner- 
ship of the reversion should turn out 
not to have a legal claim, then it is 
provided that the rightful claimant 
shall, whenever he raises his claim, 
have the same remedy in _ respect 
to the rent-charge which has been 
exchanged for the reversion as he 
would have had in respect to the 
reversion. This principle I have 
adopted from the Inclosure Acts. 
The alteration I have made is an 
important one. It will be seen that 
the matter does not affect the title at 
all, for by the special arrangement of 
the clause it is provided that the com- 
pensation shall be a rent-charge, and 
when the person who has been in pos- 
session is receiving rent for five years—- 
and that, again, is a question for Com- 
mittee : if five years are too short, it 
can be lengthened—but if the person is 
in possession for five years, he has a 
right to appoint a valuer; and in 
default of a valuer being appointed, 
then the County Court is appointed 
valuer, and the rent-charge is there- 
upon fixed. With regard to the 
method of fixing the rent-charge, I 
have endeavoured also, with a view 
of avoiding costs, to provide that there 
shall be only one arbitrator, and I 
think that is an important principle in 
the interests of economy. My experi- 
ence is that whenever each party ap- 
points a valuer, these valuers are apt 
to consider themselves as advocates for 
the particular party that has appointed 
them. You have a double set of 
valuers; you have valuers as advocates 
and the solicitors as advocates, and 
that ultimately leads to the appoint- 
ing of an umpire; and, therefore, I 
think it is far better to fix an umpire 
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at once. If the parties do not agree 
upon a single person to act as valuer, 
then that single person is to be ap- 
pointed by the County Court. That 
meets the objection taken last year to 
the Bill, which held that a Count 

Court was not a tribunal whieh 
could fairly gauge the value of the re- 
version. The County Court would no 
doubt be an expensive tribunal, as it 
would necessitate witnesses and two or 
three valuers; whereas, having one 
valuer, appointed by the County Court 
Judge, saves expense and is an advan- 
tage on the side of economy. These 
are the principles of a Bill which I hope 
I am not unduly sanguine in trusting 
the Government wil! accept with the 
alterations I have made. Those alter- 
ations, as they will see, are very drastic; 
they are alterations made to meet the 
objections taken by the other side to 
the last measure, and I think an exami- 
nation of the Bill will show also that 
the objections taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary and b 

the hon. Member for East Bradford 
have been all fully met in the Bill 
I now propose to the House. There- 
fore, there only remains the objection to 
the principle of the Bill. I do not 
think I need discuss the principle, for 
that was decided by the last Division. 
I must say that the objection taken by 
the Home Secretary appears to me to 
be a trivial one, suggested by his own 
legal ingenuity. I hope the Govern- 
ment will accept the decision arrived at 
last year, and recognise an earnest at- 
tempt made upon this side of the 
House to meet the objections that 
have been raised. I therefore beg to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.”—(Mr. Bryn Roberts.) 


*(1.16.) Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): I rise, Mr. Speaker, to 
ask the House to consent to what may 
appear an unusual Motion; at least it 
may appear an unusual Motion at this 
early hour upon a Wednesday’s Sitting. 
I am going to move that the Debate be 
now adjourned. And I wish to explain 
to the House that I do so for this 
reason: When at the opening of the 
Sitting I asked your opinion upon @ 
point of order, I was aware that, teche 
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nically speaking, I could not establish 
my point of order against the hon. 
Member. But when it had been stated 
from the Chair that the course which 
the hon. and learned Member was 
taking was an inconvenient one, I 
expected that the hon. and learned 
Member, knowing from the highest 
authorities in the House that the course 
he has adopted will be an inconvenient 
course, would have seen the propriety 
of bowing to the suggestion that had 
fallen from the Chair, and have allowed 
this Bill to stand over to a later day. 
Because he did not bow to this sugges- 
tion from the Chair, but has taken his 
own course, I am obliged to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. Iam 
fortified in this course by the hon. 
Member’s own speech. He says that 
it is unnecessary now to consider the 
principle of the Bill, because of the 
Division of last year. It is a new 
doctrine altogether to me, and 
I think it will be regarded as a 
new doctrine by many Members in 
this House, that there should be 
no discussion on the principle of 
a Bill, because it had been ace- 
cepted by even a large majority 
in a previous Session of Parliament. 
But I also wish to point out to the 
House that this is a totally different 
measure to the Bill of last year; in 
fact, the hon. and learned Member 
himself admits it, for he says he has 
endeavoured so to alter it as to meet all 
the objections then taken. I do not 
propose to follow the hon. Member 
through all the observations he has 
made, nor do I profess to have the legal 
ability to grapple with them; but 
from what I hear upon this side I am 
led to understand that many of the 
alterations he has made tend decidedly 
towards making his Bill worse instead of 
improving it. But whether that is so or 
not, I say that the Bill is a different 
Bill, and upon that ground it should 
not be proposed except in accordance 
with the regular proceedings which 
characterise our Debates in this House. 
No one will deny that Sir Erskine May 
was correct when he says that if a Bill 
is not printed at a Second Reading, its 
postponement is generally insisted upon. 
This Bill is, Ido not say absolutely, but 
morally, not printed. My hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Home 
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Department tells me that at 20 
minutes to 12 to-day, when he 
came to the Home Office, the Bill 
was not there, and the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies told me that 
he had not seen the Bill—that it had 
not reached him. I mention that to 
show that the Bill has not been deli- 
vered to hon. Members in the proper 
sense of the word, and to say that it 
has been delivered is an abuse of 
language as the term is understood in 
this House. The hon. Member says 
that we could have got a copy of the 
Bill if we had gone to the Vote Office; 
but that is not the usual way in which 
a Bill is delivered to hon. Members of 
this House. I hope we never shall 
want to legislate in a hurry, and I say 
this is asking the House to legislate in 
a hurry, when you ask us to pass the 
Second Reading of a Bill of a 
highly contentious character, and 
as to which there is not ample 
time for deliberation. I say it is an 
entire innovation on the procedure of 
this House. If this Bill is of import- 
ance—and so it is regarded by both 
sides of the House—it is right that we 
should have an opportunity of consult- 
ing our constituents upon it. What 
opportunities has any one of us had of 
asking one single member of our con- 
stituents his opinion respecting it? 
Some of the Metropolitan Members 
might, perhaps, have hurriedly done so 
had they taken a cabthis morning ; but 
the vast majority ofthe Members of this 
House have had no opportunity what- 
ever. I hope the hon. Member will see 
that this isa matter upon which there 
should be no difference of opinion, and 
after what I have said [ think hon. 
Members will see that this is a matter 
which should command the attention 
of the entire House. I am sorry the 
Opposition is not represented by its 
Leader, or by its sub-leader, the right 
hon. Member for Derby, as I am sure 
that they would both recognise that 
my proposition is entirely in accord- 
ance with the customs ofthe House. I 
am glad, however, to see the Leader of 
the House present. I think every party 
will see that I am asking nothing in any 
way of a factious or partisan character, 
and I hope hon. Members will see that 
it is in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice of this House, which I think tends 
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to the dignity of our debates, that this 
Debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: I make no com- 
plaint whatever against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvonshire for pressing the 
Second Reading. What I said did not 
amount to so much as a suggestion to 
the hon. Member. In ordinary cirecum- 
stances I should not consent to put the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate ; but I shall do so now, as I 
think it is essentially a matter for the 
House to decide, whether the compara- 
tively short time that has elapsed since 
the Bill has been placed in the hands 
of hon. Members and the alterations 
that have been made in the measure 
since last Session would militate against 
the fair discussion of the Bill, and that 
it is proper that the discussion on the 
Second Reading should not now take 
place. The Question is that this De- 
bate be now adjourned. 

*(1.15.) Sir GEORGE TRE- 
VELYAN (Glasgow, Bridgeton): I am 
sure the House will thank you, Sir, for 
putting the position in which the House 
is so clearly before us. I am sure if 
you, Sir, had not spoken we should 
have ventured to combat the deductions 
drawn from your words by the hon. 
Member opposite. But I will leave 
that matter, as you, Sir, have put it 
in @ manner so clearly and so im- 
partially. The hon. Member opposite 
described the action he has taken as 
“unusual.” I think it is not only un- 
usual, but somewhat ungracious, and 
even ungenerous. This is a very pe- 
culiar Session. Private Members are 
deprived—and I do not pass any 
condemnation upon the Government 
—private Members are deprived, at 
a singularly early period in the Session, 
of the whole or greater part of the 
time which was generally devoted to 
pressing their views upon the House. 
That is serious; but this proposal of 
adjournment is much more serious, 
for Wednesdays afford the only op- 
portunity which private Members have 
of putting their views in the shape of 
legislation, and for pressing that 
legislation upon the House. This 
is no question of Party—it is a 
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question of the usefulness of this House. 
If the few opportunities that remain to 
us of any Bill introduced by a private 
Member becoming law be further cur- 
tailed, and if Bills for which early 
Wednesdays have been secured are to 
be shut out by the action of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, private Members’ oppor- 
tunities for legislating will practically 
be confiscated, and I think it is an 
action in regard to which hon. Mem- 
bers upon both sides of the House 
should act together to prevent. Now, 
is there anything unusual about this 
Bill which excludes it from the category 
of private Members’ Bills, to which 
every legitimate chance is usually 
given? I hold that there is not. It is 
a Bill founded on the unanimous re- 
commendation of one of the most 
important Committees that ever sat. 
They were unanimous in their recom- 
mendation, and, what is more, it is a 
Bill which passed its Second Reading 
last Session after a searching debate. 
The principle of it has passed the 
House by a majority which I think it 
is not unfair to describe as a majority 
of two to one, in a very full House. 
Therefore, if there is any Bill as to 
which exceptional treatment should 
not be dealt out, I think it is this. 
What, then, is the reason given? There 
is only one reason, and that is that the 
Bill has not been long enough in the 
hands of hon. Members. But if hon. 
Members showed the interest in the 
Bill which many of us take, and which 
I take, by going to the Bill Office last 
night, they could have got a copy ; they 
could have got a copy early in the even- 
ing, and read it with the aid of such 
law books as there are in the Library, 
and such legal advice as one can always 
pick up from hon. Members interested 
in the Bill itself, and they could have 
come here, after the reflections of the 
previous evening, to enlighten us upon 
the measure. But some hon. Members 
did not take that trouble. The Bill was 
delivered at my house at the usual 
time this morning with the other 
Bills, and if it is the case that 
copies have not been delivered at 
the Home Office and other public 
Offices outside the Houseit possibly is 
due to some faulty arrangement at 
those Offices, and not due to the officers 
of this House. This Bill is the same 
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in principle as was the Bill which was 
passed by the House under such re- 
markable circumstances. It differs in 
certain details, and these details have 
been explained with remarkable clear- 
ness by the hon. Member. It must be 
remembered that these changes were 
made specially to meet the objections 
of detail which were made in the 
Debate on the Second Reading last 
year. This Bill deserves not only the 
partial but the unanimous support of 
the House, because the objections that 
have been made against a Bill con- 
taining the same principles have been 
removed. I must say that hon. Mem- 
bers should consider the condition of 
Wales; the manner in which Wales 
has been waiting year after year for 
this change, and that it is a reform of 
immense importance demanded by the 
highest sentiments and the highest 
interests of that country; and they 
should understand that it would be 
ungracious, and an ungenerous thing 
not to do everything in their power 
to bring the question rapidly to a 


conclusion. 
*(1.20.) Viscount CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): The 


right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
private Members have been very badly 
treated this Session. I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that there 
was nothing in the world to prevent 
the hon. Gentleman from drawing and 
circulating the Bill a fortnight or a 
month ago. There is no reason why 
we should not have time to consider 
the details of this measure, con- 
sidering the enormous importance of 
it. If the hon. Member had chosen, he 
could have had his Bill printed and 
ready, in fact, when the House met. 
It is a Bill of the most complicated 
character, and the changes that have 
been made in it are very considerable. 
I am not going to discuss those changes 
upon a Motion for Adjournment; but 
hon. Members must see the changes ; 
perhaps changes of detail, but changes 
of such great magnitude have been 
made as to constitute a very consider- 
able alteration in the provisions of the 
Bill. Ihave seen it stated that so 
large were the alterations, and so great 
the mistakes made in the drafting of the 
measure, that, even if this afternoon it 


should receive a Second Reading, the 
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drafted before passing it into law. It 
is always said that a Second Reading 
refers only to the principle of a Bill, 
but in my short experience I have seen 
many Bills rejected upon the ground 
that they required so much alteration 
that it would not be worth while to read 
them a secondtime. As tothe printing 
of this Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said that we might have got 
the Bill last night. But he must 
remember that there were very few 
Members in the House yesterday after- 
noon. I, myself, went to the Office and 
asked for the Bill which was the first 
Order on the Paper to-day, and I was told 
that it was not in print. There were 
very few Members in the House last 
afternoon, and those who were absent 
might fairly imagine that no Bill would 
be taken up which was not printed; 
and that when with their Parliamentary 
Papers, there was no copy, they very 
naturally concluded in all parts of the 
country,that the Bill would not be taken 
up, and that it would not be necessary to 
trouble themselves about it. The hon. 
Member for Oxford University has 
rightly stated that we have not had 
time to consult our constituents. I 
have no very great knowledge of the 
customs of the House, but from 
inquiries I have made I am informed 
that it is a most unusual course to pro- 
ceed with a Second Reading under such 
circumstances. An hon. Member has 
informed me that this is a matter of 
the very utmost importance, and that 
we should resist the proposal that 
a Bill which was not printed 
until late in the evening before 
should be passed on a Second Reading 
upon a Wednesday at 2 o'clock. I 
think the hon. Member will see that it 
is entirely his fault and the fault of his 
friends, and that we are entirely justi- 
fied in opposing further procedure with 
a Bill of such a contentious character. 
(1.25.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr.*; A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): Everybody will 
admit that my hon. Friend who raised 
this discussion had a great deal to say 
for the contention which he laid before 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bridgeton, in the 
few remarks he made to the House, in 
a tone of which I certainly do not feel 
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disposed to complain, dwelt upon the 
importance of this Bill for Wales, and 
upon the fact that its principle was 
accepted by the House by a large 
majority when the measure was last 
laid before them. I am not prepared 
to deny either that this Bill is of great 
interest to Wales, or that it was 
accepted by a large majority last year. 
What I would point out to the House is 
these are totally irrelevant matters. 
What we are considering is, not the 
value of this Bill, but the circumstances 
of its introduction into this House. 
The right hon. Baronet admits—and I 
must admit—that it was not in the 
hands of Members until late yesterday 
evening. He says that they might 
have obtained copies at 6 o’clock in the 
office, and have spent the night in 
considering it, and then have come 
down prepared to deal with it. But 
surely the contention is unreasonable. 
I was myself in the House between 6 
and 7 o'clock, listening to the Debate 
raised by the hon. Member for South 
Donegal. I again came down to the 
House shortly after 9 o'clock in order 
to take part in the Debate upon the 
Scotch Fisheries, and I had to speak in 
that Debate shortly after 11 o'clock. 
What opportunity had I, having got to 
take part in that Debate, to make myself 
acquainted with the provisions of the 
Bill? A more unreasonable contention 
was never made. Anybody who lis- 
tened to the clear and lucid statement 
of the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill—a statement upon which I 
must congratulate him—must be aware 
that changes in a Bill—whether they 
affect its principle or not—are always 
matters of great importance. But the 
alterations introduced into this Bill are 
of extreme importance, involving com- 
plicated considerations and technical 
considerations ; and the fact that the 
hon. Member had to spend over half- 
an-hour in defining the principles of the 
measure and in explaining the dif- 
ference between the new Bill and the 
old Bill shows how necessary it is 
for the House to have time to con- 
sider the changes which have been made. 
Measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment which are usually of an im- 
portant character are explained by a 
Minister in a speech at the First Read- 
ing; there is then very often a dis- 
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cussion ; then the Bill is printed and 
circulated, and laid on the Table of the 
House, and then the Government 
always allow a sufficient length of time 
to enable the House to consider the 
provisions of the Bill before moving the 
Second Reading, and when it comes to 
the Second Reading, Members of the 
House may, if they please, make such 
observations as appear to them to be 
appropriate, and which would not be 
suitable to a First Reading discussion, 
and there is usually along consideration 
of the printed Bill as laid on the Table 
of the House. When private Members, 
when irresponsible Members of this 
House deal with legislation, no such 
course of procedure is adopted, and no 
such tests as these are applied to 
their work. The hon. Meenar who 
has moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill has known ever since the Debate 
of last year what are the main diffi- 
culties in detail affecting his measure. 
He has had many months—eight or 
nine months—to consider them. But 
he has not thought fit to acquaint hon. 
Members with the result of his con- 
sideration until 12 hours before the Bill 
is discussed. Is it unreasonable that 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
who are deeply interested in the measure 
should, under these circumstances, 
find themselves obliged to complain of 
the procedure which the hon. Gentle- 
man has adopted? I confess, Sir, that 
this is a matter which, as you are aware, 
I have long felt to be a great grievance, 
and agrievance of which the Government 
especially, who had got to give their 
opinion upon private Members’ legisla- 
tion, had a special right to complain. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast will 
know how often it was my fate, as Sec- 
retary for Ireland, to deal on a Wednes- 
day afternoon with Bills which only 
reached me late on Tuesday night or 
on Wednesday morning, and I had to 
deal with them to the best of my 
ability. But this is not a practice 
whichiseither convenient to the House, 
or to the object of the legislative efforts 
of private Members. You, Sir, have 
stated to the House, as you have often 
stated to the House before, that this is 
not a question on which the Chair is 
entitled to deliver a sort of ruling, 
which would compel hon. Gentlemen to 
abstain from the discussion of which 
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notice, though so short notice, has been 
given ; but I think the practice is an 
inconvenient one, and I earnestly trust 
that what has been said to-day, and 
what has fallen from various Members 
in the discussion which has arisen on 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
will do something to make a practice, 
which I am sure even hon. Gentle- 
men responsible for this Bill will admit 
is not a convenient practice, either for 
their friends or their opponents. With 
regard to the course which I think 
should now be taken, I am disposed to 
advise my hon Friend not to press his 
Motion to a Division. I heartily sym- 
pathise, as I have said, with the object 
he had in view in making it, and I 
think the reception which the House 
should give to the Motion should he 
wholly irrespective of the merits of 
the particular Bill discussed. But 
I think he will have felt that, and 
probably his object, so far as the general 
order of procedure is concerned, 
has been adequately carried out by the 
very general expression of opinion 
upon the main subject in all parts of 
the House, from the ruling which has 
been delivered from the Chair, 
and even the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Trevelyan), 
who advised the House to con- 
tinue the discussion upon the main 
subject of the Bill. With that advice 
itselfi—though I do not agree with all 
that fell from the right hon. Baronet—I 
am disposed to agree; and I would sug- 
gest to my hon. Friend that, incon- 
venient as the course has, no doubt, 
been to him, and perhaps even to a 
greater degree to me, he should never- 
theless allow the discussion to proceed, 
which is in Order, which interests a 
very large number of Gentlemen in 
this House, and on which it is impor- 
tant that a full and fair debate should 
take place. 


*“Mr. J. G. TALBOT: In deference to 
the appeal made to me by my right 
hon. Friend I beg leave to withdraw 
my Motion. And I may be allowed, 
perhaps, in doing so, to say that in 
the course I took I intended no dis- 
respect to you, Sir, nor to the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*(1.35.) Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): I had no intention of intervening 
in this Debate, because last year, when 
a Bill involving exactly the same prin- 
ciple was before the House, I had an 
opportunity of saying my say. But 
there has been circulated to-day a 
paper of objections to this Bill, which 
involves some new considerations, and 
certainly puts them forward in much 
stronger language than any speaker 
against the Bill did last Session. In 
reference. to what has taken place, I 
should like to point out that, so far 
from our opponents not being able 
to prepare their case, they have 
circulated an elaborate Memorandum 
of some five pages and containing 
no less than 19 different clauses 
trying to show to the House why it 
should not assent to the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. The House will 
recollect that by a majority of over 100 
they agreed to the principle of the Bill 
last Session. The principle is exactly 
the same this Session. Those who 
have read the Bill will know that the 
only change has been an improvement 
of the machinery by which it is pro- 
posed to carry that principle into effect. 
In Committee, if it reaches that stage, 
supposing it is not blocked as it was 
last year by the hon. Member for 
Bradford, they will have an oppor- 
tunity of considering in debate every 
one of the provisions in regard to the 
machinery of the Bill. I should like 
to point out what are the particular 
errors committed by those who have 
drawn up these objections which I 
think will be seen through by hon. 
Members without much difficulty. It 
is stated that the object of the Bill is 
absolutely without precedent. Well, 
fortunately for us, we can point to the 
example of the Church of England. 
In 1818 a measure was passed by 
which the Commissioners under the 
Act were enabled not only to enfran- 
chise a holding which the Church 
wants to obtain, but to go anywhere 
they choose and compulsorily take 
land for their own purposes and erect 
buildings upon it, and buy the freehold 
out and out whenever they think 
fit; and that option was not to depend 
upon any impartial tribunal, but if 
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the Commissioners under the Act 
thought fit to step into any par- 
ticular locality they were empowered to 
do so, without regard to the wishes 
of the owner of the land. It is said that 
this Bill has no analogy to copyhold en- 
franchisement ; that copyhold is merely 
an obsolete survival. Yes; but there 
was a time when the incidents of copy- 
hold were even more harassing and 
obnoxious than leaseholds are to-day. 
Coke said there was a time when the 
copyholder could not slumber in peace, 
but that ‘‘time had dealt very kindly 
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with the copyholder.” The Town 
Holdings Committee unanimously 
passed a recommendation that a 


religious body should have the oppor- 
tunity of compulsorily purchasing the 
fee simple of sites of places of worship 
and schools. The objections seems to 
be that a religious body may be “ a noisy 
sect.” I do not know why an obnoxious 
phrase of that kind is introduced; but 
I would point out that the Church of 


England has certain noisy sects 
among its own members. I recollect, 
for example, seeing the Church 
Army parading the public streets, 
and the Church of England has 


far greater compulsory powers than 
my hon. Friend proposes to give 
to the Nonconformist Body under the 
Bill. It is said I made statements from 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee, without at the same time 
giving in reply the rebutting evidence, 
particularly in regard to Sheffield. The 
reason I did not give any rebutting evi- 
dence in regard to Sheffield was that 
none was given before the Committee. 
A great deal of evidence was given 
in regard to the Welsh Church which 
the landowners had every opportunity 
of considering, and, if they could, re- 
butting, through witnesses called on their 
behalf; but it was not even put forward 
that the allegations made by gentlemen 
who came from Wales and other parts 
of the United Kingdom had over- 
stated the case. The only observation 
made was that the landowners had 
improved upon their former practice. 
In old days in Wales it was impos- 
sible to obtain land for erecting chapels 
except on leases for 20 years, then 30 
years, and now, I believe, it is extended 
to 60 years. But 60 years is too short 
a time to ask a community of working 
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men to spend what they are able to 
contribute out of their small savings 
for the erection of a place of worship. 
I should like to quote to the House 
the opinion of one gentleman (Mr. 
Parry) examined before the Select 
Committee belonging to Bethesda on 
the Penrhyn Estate. He said— 

“In that place men do not like the idea of 

having to — such an amount of money 
upon chapels on such short leases, because 
they place themselves open to a great many 
difficulties. There is a clause always in the 
chapel leases that none but religious meetings 
are to be held in the chapel.” 
This arbitrary clause introduced into 
the lease absolutely prevented them 
from making use of the house for 
those social and educational pur- 
poses which most of us consider to be 
as important as religious services them- 
selves. He said— 

“There is no possibility of getting the free- 
hold of a chapel, and therefore, when the 
question of renewal comes on, the deacons 
have to be very careful how they express their 
political opinions.” 

Mr. Parry states that the chapels on 
this estate, most of them—eight or ten 
—have been built on 30 years’ leases, 
and two or three on 60 years; that 
at the end of these leases chapels 
which cost £2,000 to £3,000 in 
erection reverted to Lord Penrhyn. 
This is the general result of the evidence 
that 99 per cent. of Nonconformist 
chapels in Wales were built on the land 
of some great landowner, and that the 
system of tenure on which the leases 
were granted formed a general griev- 
ance throughout the Principality. But 
this system of tenure is not confined to 
Wales. In London last year I sub- 
mitted a list drawn up by an eminent 
Nonconformist, which showed that 
more than 40 chapels, most of them 
historical places of worship, had been 
abandoned on account of the tenure. 
In some places hotels had been put up, 
and in other places warehouses and shops 
instead. But the evidence was that in 
many cases no place was provided for 
a site for a place of worship, and that 
therefore religious work had been given 
up, the people thus being deprived 
of the social and moral benefits 
which otherwise would have been con- 
ferred upon them. In other parts of 
England they had suffered the same as 
in London. At Helston, in Cornwall, 
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there was a hard case where seven 
years before application had been made 
for a site for the erection of a chapel, 
and the only terms they were able to 
obtain was a lease of three lives or three 
years. We all know what a pernicious 
system of tenure the life leases is; 
and if it is bad in the case of ordinary 
buildings it is far worse in the case of 
chapels and places of worship. I do 
not think the House will require a 
very lengthened consideration of the 
measure before it affords us a majority at 
least as large as last year. The Bill is 
far better drafted, and therefore less 
open to objections pointed out, than the 
measure submitted last Session. The 
evidence, instead of being less strong, is 
stronger than ever it was, because 
during the last year or two there has 
been a large amount of discussion on 
the case, and the general principle sub- 
mitted to the Committee upstairs ; 
and I do not know if those who 
champion the Church of England in 
this House oppose the Bill, but I do 
not see how they can possibly have any 
reason to oppose it. The Bil! does not 
seek to repeal the Act which confers 
compulsory powers upon that Church. 
It only provides that every sect should 
be put on an equality with the Church 
of England. That is all hon. Gentle- 
men ask. While doing away with the 
general grievance in Wales, the Bill 
will be doing away with injustice from 
which all denominations have been 
suffering in London and elsewhere— 
because in the very poorest parts of 
London there have been churches 
abandoned owing to the form of tenure 
upon which the buildings have been | 
erected ; and if, as I venture to think, 
the House will accept the Second 
Reading of the Bill, they will be taking 
a very necessary step forward on that 
path of religious freedom which, I sup- 
pose, is now professed to be followed 
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by all Parties in the House. 
(1.50.) Mr. WOOTTON ISAAC- 


SON (Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I, 


rise for the purpose of obtaining some 
explanation of the clauses from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who 
brought forward this Bill. The hon. 
Member for St. Pancras has stated 
that houses have been built on 
properties in Wales with leases 


given only for 30 years, and in some 
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cases 60 years. Now, as many hon. 
Members who represent Wales know, I 
own one of the largest coal-fields in 
South Wales—a property of about 
eleven miles long. On that property I 
have granted leases to every religious 
denomination, at a nominal rental of 
5s. per annum. These leases are not 
granted for 30 years or 60 years, but I 
have granted these leases as a per- 
petuity. When the religious denomi- 
nation, however, to which a lease has 
been granted at a nominal rental of 
5s. per annum, does not require the land 
for the purposes of religion, I think it 
is only right and fair that the property 
should revert to its original owner ; and 
1 should like to know if there is any 
provision in the Bill to that effect. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS: That is in 
the clause. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
have not seen that clause, and I do not 
think it is sufficiently clear. I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has brought in the Bill has not given 
myself and other Members sufficient 
time to study it, in or@er to know 
whether it is likely to be a benefit 
to the locality, or whether it might 
not be a _ very great curse. I 
must say that I have decided to 
vote against the Bill, merely because 
I have not had time to consider it. 
If I had had time to give it con- 
sideration I should have voted for it, 
provided I found that the clauses did 
not interfere with the arrangements I 
have made year after year on that vast 
property in South Wales. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has 


| brought in the Bill gives an explanation 


of its clauses to my satisfaction, I will 
be very ready to support it; if not, I 
shall be obliged to oppose it. 

*(1.55.) Mr. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): I beg to move that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. Before I proceed with the 
subject-matter of the details of the Bill, 
I feel bound to reply to the observations 
made by the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras with regard to the memoran- 
dum of objections which has been cir- 
culated amongst hon. Members. I 
should like to point out that the Bill 
was only in my possession, after re- 
peated efforts to get it from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite and from the Vote 
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Office, last evening at a late hour. It 
was only by working nearly the whole 
of the night that myself and some 
friends outside were enabled to put the 
objections to the passing of this Bill 
together; and not until 8 o’clock this 
morning were we able to get it into the 
hands of the printers. By great ex- 
pedition on their part we were able 
to get printed the few proof copies 
which are in the hands of hon. 
Members. I think it right that I 
should make that explanation. In 
the second place, I should like to reply 
to the observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the evidence given 
before the Town Holdings Committee. 
With reference to chapels on the 
Penrhyn estate, I have here the second 
volume of the digest of the evidence 
given before that Committee, which 
has been printed and published. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: At whose 
instance? Is it the Church Defence 
Association ? 

Mr. BYRON REED: No. 
Cassell. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Were they 
asked to publish it? 

Mr. BYRON REED: I am not 
aware; but I think that Messrs. 
Cassell usually print and publish such 
works as are likely to be wanted by 
the public and to command a sale. 
After referring to the evidence of Mr. 
Parry, Colonel Sackville-West, the 
agent op Lord Penrhyn’s estate, goes 
on to explain that 

“There were 27 chapels on Lord Penrhyn’s 
estate, mostly held on 30 years’ leases; but 
of late three had been built on 60 years’ terms. 
In three cases the 30 years’ leases had expired. 
In two cases they had been renewed. In the 
other case the occupancy was continued at 
the same rent—namely, £1, and he had had 
no a pe for a lease. One chapel in 
Llandegai parish was re-let for 30 years at a 
slightly increased ground rent, but Lord 
Penrhyn gave £300 te build a minister's house, 
and pays the rates on an annual value increased 
by his own expenditure. The other was the 
Jerusalem Chapel at Bethesda, the site of 
which—about an acre and a quarter—had 
been held since 1342 at £1 ground rent. The 
site was now the most valuable building land 
in Bethesda, and that when the lease expired 
in 1872 could have been let for building at £50 
a year. Still, the lease was renewed in 1872 
for 30 years, at the oid ground rent of £la 
year.” 

Then he quotes an instance of a 
minister’s house in Llandegai—a parish 
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in which Lord Penrhyn pays all the 
rates. 


_“ The ground rent received from this house is 
£1; the rates paid by Lord Penrhyn are £1 5s, 


Again, while this evidence was being 
given, Lord Penrhyn was _ considering 
whether he could accede to an ap- 


plication by the Calvinistic Methodists for 
the purchase of the reversion on the lease of 
their chapel. He would be willing to seli for 
a small sum, but there would be no security 
that the site, so sold, might not be diverted to 
other purposes,” 
He added— 

“The oldest chapel in Bangor was now a 
stable.” 


He further explained that 


“The real reason why landowners prefer to 

let chapel property on lease instead of selling 
the freehold, is the guarantee which a lease 
affords against the conversion of such property 
to other uses, and against detriment to their 
adjoining property.” 
In the case of a church, they know that 
the property can be used for only one 
purpose, and will be permanently used 
for that purpose, and no other. With 
regard to the covenant in Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s lease against using chapels for 
other than religious purposes, he 
stated that 

“It had never, to his knowledge, been 
enforced, and he considered that the 
only reason why chapels were not sold 
in fee was that covenants in restraint of 
user would not apply to the freehold. It 
had also to be borne in mind that what Dis- 
senters desired was freehold chapels for much 
less than their market value, with power to 
convert them to uses which might cause con- 
siderable detriment to the rest of an estate. 
His reason for granting 60, instead of 99, 
years terms for chapels was that the reversion 
to a chapel was valueless, and he always con- 
templated the value of a reversion in fixing 
aground rent. Had the buildings been valuable 
for other purposes he would not object to 
grant a longer term.” 


The hon. Gentleman opposite, when 
my hon. Friend below me was address- 
ing the House, made an interjection, 
intended to accentuate the fact that the 
present Bill provides for the landowner 
being enabled to resume possession of 
his property before that property can 
be applied to any other purpose. But, 
Sir, I wouid point out that in the clause 
there is absolutely no condition as to 
the time when that may be done, and, 
in the second place, the Bill does not 
profess to define what is meant by a 
religious purpose. If the Bill had gone 
as far as the Registrar General goes, and 
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he gives a long list—I think upwards 
of 250—and said that these only would 
be considered as religious bodies, the 
Bill would have done something; but, 
in point of fact, the expression “ re- 
ligious body ”’ is left wholly undefined. 
There is another point. There may be— 
and I believe generally there would be 
on the part of landowners (being Church- 
men) and others—no manner of objec- 
tion to allowing the Nonconformist 
Bodies to hold services or possess 
buildings on their estates; but there 
are some self-styled religious bodies of 
the most objectionable type, and I can 
understand landowners objecting to let 
at a peppercorn rent, not to, say, Baptists, 
Methodists or Presbyterians, but having 
the greatest possible objection to letting 
their land to the Salvation Army, or 
the Christian Teetotallers or the Glory 
Band. There is no power in the Bill 
to prevent chapels being sub-let to 
another religious body—it may be a reli- 
gious body only in name, a body whose 
members, by their processions, their ordi- 
nances, and their antics, outrage the 
good sense and the good taste of every 
right-thinking person. Sir, there is 
always a tendency in great towns, when 
districts grow poorer and poorer, for 
the Nonconformists to abandon those 
districts altogether, and to remove 
to more fashionable quarters. By 
that process the slums are sys- 
tematically neglected by the Non- 
conformists. I am speaking of what 
I know and what I can substantiate ; 
and I say that whereas the slums are 
abandoned, as they become poorer and 
poorer, by the ‘“ voluntary” and Non- 
conformist Bodies, these slums are left 
to depend entirely for religious minis- 
tration upon either the Church of 
England or the Church of Rome. I 
know a case of a very poor district of 
Sheffield which was at one time a com- 
paratively fashionable part of the town, 
and there a very well-known man, Mr. 
Joseph Lee, built an Independent 
chapel ; but when that part of the town 
became a slum, and the Nonconformists 
were unable to support the chapel, 
they removed to Upperthorpe, and sold 
Joseph Lee’s chapel to the Roman 
Catholic agent of the Duke of Norfolk. 
I believe that in many cases the same 
thing would happen if this Bill were 
passed, and that buildings now used by 
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the Nonconformists would be handed 
over to the Church of Rome. Do the 
promoters of this Bill desire to create a 
new Roman Catholic patronage and 
endowment scheme? The title of the 
Billis amisnomer. It should be called 
the Nonconformist Chapels State Estab- 
lishment Bill, for what is proposed is 
that certain Nonconformist Bodies shall 
obtain by force of law that which other 
people are unwilling to give them, and 
that, whilst repudiating State interfer- 
ence in religious matters, they are 
coming to this House and asking for a 
coercive measure—for a measure cf 
State patronage on their own behalf. 
And, Sir, be it noted, this, too, at a 
time when the National Church of 
England is asking this House, by the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. 
Powell), to release it from compulsory 
powers which it does not need, 
powers which it has only once ex- 
ercised, and that more than 50 years 
ago. Here the House and the country 
are confronted with this significant fact: 
that at the time the National Church 
declares that compulsory powers are 
unnecessary, the voluntary liberality 
of her sons and daughters having sup- 
plied all she needs, and asks the State 
to take back these powers of compulsion 
—at that very time the Noncon- 
formist Bodies come to this House 
and ask for a measure of national 
patronage and establishment at our 
hands. Sir, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bridgeton declared that 
this Bill was the outcome of the unani- 
mous Report of the Town Holdings 
Committee. With all due deference to 
the right hon. Gentieman, I have to 
say that the Bill differs in many respects 
from the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. There is no provision in this 
Bill securing to the reversioner the 
value of the property that may be taken 
from him. In the second place, this 
Bill applies to underleases as 
well as to leases directly granted 
by the freeholder, and these are 
important matters. The Bill is a 
worse Bill than that of last year. Last 
year’s Bill provided that, on a sale of 
land compulsorily effected, the land- 
owner would receive payment in cash ; 
but the Bill of this year provides that 
the unfortunate landlord, instead of re- 
ceiving cash, is only to receive a land- 
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charge, which he could sell, no doubt, 
but could sell at only a very con- 
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siderable sacrifice. The Bill of 
last year provided for no _ spe- 
cific term, and _ might have 


had application to an annual tenancy. 
The present Bill is only to apply to 
leases granted for an original term of 
not less than 30 years, but may I 
point out an objection? Supposing 
within one year of the granting of a 30 
years’ lease the provisions of an Act 
like this should be put in force, the 
landowner would have to sell at the 
then current value of the property. 
But the property may be in an 
improving district, and in the course, 
not of 29 years, but even of 9 years, 
the property may be worth con- 
siderably more than the price it could 
command at the date he is called 
upon to sell. Manifestly, therefore, 
this clause will enable the property to be 
exacted from the unfortunate owner 
at a less price than that which in due 
course of time he would have been 
able to obtain. Sir, whenever you make 
aman sell against his will that which 
he wishes to retain, or compel a man 
to purchase that which he does not 
desire to have, you must inevitably 
inflict injustice on the one party or 
the other; in this respect this mea- 
sure is without precedent, and if a Bill 
passed on such lines becomes law, it 
will strike a blow at the very founda- 
tion of that freedom of contract on 
which in days gone by we prided 
ourselves. Sir, I am aware that the 
Bill of last year was carried by a very 
considerable majority, but that arose 
largely from the fact that hon. Members 
were under the impression that the 
Bill was intended to meet the 
cases of unfortunate Dissenters who 
were liable to be turned out by 
harsh and rapacious landlords ; and, as 
all right-thinking men would desire to 
give any fair relief, they got their 
substantial majority. But when the 
House and the country understand the 
far wider character of this Bill, and 
the extremely dangerous and novel 
principles which it contains, the House 
and the country will see that it is not 
one to relieve the struggling Dissenters, 
but a Bill which strikes at the very 
foundation of ownership and property. 
Moreover, I may point out that it will 
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not facilitate the granting of leases, but 
the reverse, for a landowner, like Lord 
Penrhyn, and others of whom he is a 
type, have been willing to grant, and 
do grant, ground leases at a peppercorn 
rent for the benefit of their Dissenting 
neighbours. That has been done more or 
less all over the country. The moment 
you pass this Bill into law, the land- 
owner who is a Churchman will refuse 
to tie his hands behind his back by 
granting a lease to a Dissenting Body, 
which might place him in the position 
of parting with his property against his 
will. The result will be that in few 
cases will you get leases for chapels at 
all. Sir, I conclude by saying that the 
defects to which I have pointed—that 
the Amendments which lawyers will 
insist upon to make this a shapely and 
a workable Bill—are so numerous that 
in reality the House is asked to give it 
a Second Reading with the intention 
of a very different measure emanating 
from Committee. I beg to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.’”’—(Mr. Byron 
Reed.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

*(2.35.) Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): 
Reference has been made by more than 
one speaker to the present condition of 
the law, which is said to give privileges 
to the Church of England, as regards 
the acquisition of sites. That state- 
ment is founded upon an entire inac- 
curacy, and shows a great want of 
knowledge of the law upon the subject. 
In the early days of this century two 
grants were made by Parliament for the 
building of churches, and the Legisla- 
ture at that period passed an enact- 
ment enabling the Church Building 
Commissioners to acquire land for sites 
of churches and for burying grounds 
by compulsion in order to carry 
out the Act. But that power has 
only been exercised on one occasion, 
and then simply in order to overcome 
certain difficulties as to title. There- 
fore, it is not true to say that the Church 
of England has exercised such a power 
generally. It has been exercised on 
only one occasion ; it is, in fact,a dor- 
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mant and extinct power, because it was 
only given in order that the Commis- 
sioners might be able to expend a con- 
siderable amount of money which had 
been granted by Parliament forthe build- 
ing of churches. There is, however, no 
desire on the part of members of the 
Church of England to continue that ex- 
ceptional privilege, which is socumbrous 
and difficult to work as tobe practically 
useless. In the year 1887 the present 
Archbishop of York, speaking on this 
subject in the House of Lords, said :— 

“The Church of England only desired the 
same freedom to build as was enjoyed by 
other Bodies, and had no wish that this 
enactment should remain on the Statute Book.” 
Therefore, I think the point which I 
endeavoured to make on former occa- 
sions, and which I now urge, is fully 
made out—namely, that the state of 
the law in favour of the Church of 
England is not such as to give any 
reasonable warrant for what I may term 
the accusations made against her. 
This accusation as to exceptional 
privileges has been made in almost 
every speech on the subject—some- 
times twice in the same speech—and has 
been repeated in the course of the 
Debate this morning. It was once made 
in a speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), but, after what I 
have just said, I hope the allegation 
will not be repeated. Coming to the 
Bill, I feel that the House has 
not been fairly treated in being asked 
to read it a second time to-day. It is 
perfectly true that, by an accident, 
some hon. Members obtained copies of 
the Bill last evening; but the official 
circulation did not take place, so far 
as I am concerned, until 10.30 this 
morning, so that I had only an hour 
for consideration of it before the 
commencement of the Debate. I 
venture to say that is not a fair 
manner in which to deal with so large 
a subject. It is said by the promoters 
of this Bill that its principle is sound. I 
venture to say that Members of the 
House of Commons are entitled to form 
their own judgment on the principle of 
Bills, and ought not toaccept astatement 
of that kind without examination. This 
is a very large question. The principle 
is entirely novel, it is a new principle 
to give powers for the benefit of one por- 
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tion of society to acquire land compul- 
sorily. That principle may be good or 
it may be bad, but it is certainly a 
novel principle, and one which ought 
not to be adopted by this House until 
after the most careful consideration. 
I do not find, on examining this 
Bill, that the difficulties diminish 
as the study is prolonged. This Bill 
appears to me to be singularly 
obscure, exceptionally difficult, and so 
drafted as to create many complica- 
tions, as well as give rise to many ques- 
tions. First, I examined the Interpre- 
tation Clause, and must confess that it 
seems to me to be of a singularly im- 
perfect character. It occurs to me that 
the Interpretation Clause must have 
been originally drawn in Welsh, and 
then translated into English by a gen- 
tleman who was no great master of the 
English tongue. The hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed) said there 
was no definition of what constitutes a 
religious body. I presume the Mor- 
mons and the Latter Day Saints con- 
sider themselves religious bodies, but 
the conscience of the mass of the 
people of England would describe both 
their faith and their practice by very 
different names. One hon. Member 
made the remark, by way of banter, 
that religious bodies were sometimes 
‘noisy sects.”” On that observation I 
have no comment to make, except that 
I certainly do regret sometimes that 
religious bodies do not pay sufficient 
regard to the quiet which other such 
bodies desire to have in their devotions. 
On the last occasion I was at church a 
noisy band passed during the service, 
and the voice of the officiating minister 
was drowned by their playing. The 
hon. Member who introduced this Bill 
thought he had got over the difficulty 
as to a minister’s house by a new defi- 
nition; but I do not so think, and 
trust a modification in it will be made, 
as it is still open to the objection raised 
in the Debate last year. A _ wider 
definition is given to the word “ lease ”’ ; 
but while landlords might be willing to 
give a lease for a time, they would 
have great hesitation in permanently 
alienating their property. There is one 
provision incident to compulsory pur- 
chase which compels the owner to dis- 
close his title, and it is not every one 
to whom that is a pleasant pro- 
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ceeding. It is provided that payment 
may be made by means of a rent 
charge; but nothing can be less satis- 
factory than a rent charge on a place 
of public worship ; for if the owner en- 
deavours to recover he is sure to be 
charged with persecution, and in the 
great majority of cases will find that 
the rent charge is equivalent to a free 
gift. The County Court and the Copy- 
hold Commissioners are to have 
jurisdiction with regard to this Bill; 
but when you give special powers to 
special Courts for special purposes in 
support of any denomination, that de- 
nomination becomes, so far, an estab- 
lished church. I do not object to Non- 
conformist Bodies having the support 
of our Courts; but there is some 
inconsistency in their thus seeking 
support from the strong arm of the 
law. With regard tc under-leases, 
this Bill goes entirely beyond the 
recommendations of the Committee, 
and is in one sense contradictory to 
them. I raise these objections from 
no hostility to Nonconformist Bodies, 
towards whom I have always shown 
a friendly spirit; but I ask the 
House to pause before giving them 
what I do not seek for my own co- 
religionists in the Church of England— 
the compulsory power of acquiring 
another man’s land. When we know 
how recently this Bill has been brought 
out, we have reason to complain of the 
difficulties of detail, the uncertainty as 
to its principles, and the extreme com- 
plexity and ambiguity of provisions 
which we are asked to adopt, not after 
the usual time for deliberation, but 
precisely one hour's notice. 

‘((2.50.) Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamor- 
gan, Mid.): As the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down made reference 
to the details of this Bill, and as I was 
in charge of the Bill before the House 
last year, perhaps I may be permitted 
to make a few remarks both upon the 
principles and details of this measure. 
I hope I shall be able to avoid intro- 
ducing any acrimony into this Debate, 
for we on this side do not wish to raise 
now the question of Disestablishment, 
but we simply want the House to affirm, 
as it did last year,that the principle which 
underlies this Bill is a good and safe 
one. Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
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drawn attention to the fact that the 
Bill has not been long in their hands ; 
but they have not shown any difficult 
in grasping its principle; indeed, 
they have displayed a considerable 
amount of acquaintance with its 
details, having been able to prepare a 
printed circular embodying the views 
of the Property Association against the 
proposals of the Bill. As the hon, 
Member who last addressed the House 
said that the principle was not at 
all clear, I would point out that the 
Preamble is in the identical words of 
the Preamble of the Bill to which the 
House gave a Second Reading last year. 
It is in these words— 

“ Whereas it is expedient to afford facilities 
for the acquisition by religious bodies of the 
fee simple of their places of worship and here- 
ditaments held therewith upon trust and in- 
cidental to religious purposes, be it therefore 
enacted ” 
and so on. 
clearly set out. 


Mr. F.S. POWELL: I did not say the 
principle was not clear ; but I said the 
House could not be expected to take 
on trust the statement that it was the 
same as that of the Bill of last year. 

“Mr. 8. T. EVANS: I did not ask 
the House to take it on trust, and, 
therefore, I have thought it better to 
read the Preamble, and I will further 
point out that the operative clause of 
the Bill, Clause 3, gives, in the very 
same terms as were contained in the 
Bill of last year, power to Trustees of 
places of religious worship to acquire 
the freehold of those places. The 
question for the House to decide on 
the Second Reading is whether that is a 
principle which ought to be adopted, 
Iam disposed to agree with my hon. 
and learned Friend who introduced 
the Bill, in relying to a great degree 
upon the adoption of that principle last 
year by the enormous majority of two 
to one on a Wednesday afternoon. We 
have been told to-day that that mae 
jority was not properly constituted, but 
was composed of Members who hardly 
knew what they were doing, and went 
into the Lobby blindly following some- 
body, and not their usual leader, simply 
because they were caught by the fine 
title of the Bill, which the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite thinks was a misnomer. 
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The question, however, lies in a nut- 
shell. Are religious bodies to be al- 
lowed, upon paying a fair compensation 
to landlords, to acquire the freeholds of 
their places of worship, and the here- 
ditaments held therewith? We are in 
a little difficulty to find out where the 
opposition to this proposal comes from ; 
hon. Members who oppose it are known 
as champions of the Church in this 
House, but they seem disposed now to 
rest their case upon the sacredness of 
landlords’ property. The principle 
of the Bill is not a new one, for this 
House over and over again, for pur- 
poses of public utility, has given com- 
— powers for the acquisition of 
and in certain cases. Since 1818 an 
Act has existed which enables the 
Church of England—not to acquire the 
freehold of sites on which they have 
expended a great deal of money, but 
to compel landlords at the outset to 
give them sites for the erection of their 
places of worship. Hon. Members 
opposite feel that while that enactment 
remains on the Statute Book it comes 
with a very bad grace from them to 
say that Nonconformist Bodies shall 
not be placed on a similar footing in 
that respect ; and therefore they have 
recourse to the expedient of trying to 
get this House to repeal that useful 
Act simply because the Church of Eng- 
land has not often found it necessary to 
use it, as it has been able, without diffi- 
culty, to get freehold sites for churches. 
I believe the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners will not allow a church to be 
built unless the freehold of a site has 
been acquired, and they have, by 
adopting this course, shown that in 
their opinion it is expedient that places 
of worship should be erected on 
sites which are freehold, and not on 
. sites of which the Trustees of re- 
ligious bodies may be dispossessed at 
the whim of the landlord. The 
Home Secretary, speaking upon the 
Bill of last year, would not controvert 
the general argument that it is a 
matter of public utility to establish 
religious bodies, or to carry on religious 
worship in this country ; but he said— 

“The question whether a religious body is 


one of — utility must depend upon the 
extent of the religious body with which you 
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have to deal. In England, for instance, the 
Roman Catholics” 
—to which he said he himself be- 
longed— 
“can make no pretensions of that s 
— they are only asmall and disregarded 
y- 
I should not have ventured to say that 
the Roman Catholics were a small and 
disregarded body, and that they were 
not pursuing a work of public utility 
when carrying on their religious work. 
But I use the argument of the Home 
Secretary to show that the principle of 
the Bill is one which the House ought 
to adopt. No one will say that the 
Nonconformists are not strong and 
numerous in Wales; and, therefore, 
on the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, they should be allowed to 
acquire land for the purpose of 
carrying on religious work on the 
ground of public utility. The Bill 
is not confined to Wales, but ex- 
tends to the whole of England; and, 
from what we have heard, I think it is 
evident that the shoe pinches in this 
respect in many places in England. 
Complaints have been made that the 
Bill has not been in Members’ hands 
for any length of time, and, therefore, 
I should like to refer to the details and 
machinery for carrying out the principle 
of the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Stepney (Mr. Isaacson) was not satisfied 
that if the place of worship ceased to 
be used as such it would revert to the 
landlord. The same complaint was 
made last year; but if hon. Members 
will look at the present Bill, they will 
see it provides that where a place of 
worship ceases to be used for religious 
purposes there shall be a right of pre- 
emption by the landlord or by the 
person entitled to the reversion. I 
promised that last year, and it would 
have been a breach of faith if pro- 
visions to that effect had not now been 
inserted. I hope, therefore, we shall 
have the vote of the hon. Member in 
support of the Second Reading. Then 
we have a Motion for the rejection of 
the Bill by the hon. Member for East 
Bradford (Mr. Byron Reéd). In 
his speech he has somewhat forsaken 
the familiar ground that these rights 
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ought not to be granted to Noncon- 
formists: he appears as a believer in 
the doctrine of sacredness of contract. 
It is late in the day to use that argu- 
ment when scarcely a Session passes 
without Parliament interfering with 
freedom of contract, and setting con- 
tracts aside. He also objected that 
there was no definition of the phrase 
“religious body” in the Bill. The 
phrase is well-known in law, and 
has been used over and over again 
in Acts of Parliament, and I think 
the House would be wiser not 
to attempt a definition. The hon. 
Gentleman asks if we shall be able to 
meet him by adopting the very exten- 
sive list of over 200 religious bodies 
made out by the Registrar General. If 
if it be necessary for the purpose 
of securing the boon we ask, I do 
not think there would be any great 
difficulty in doing so. The hon. 
Gentleman would not, it appears, 
include the Salvation Army in that list. 
I do not think it serves any good 
purpose to say in this House that they 
are a noisy set and outrage good 
taste. Their efforts are chiefly made 
to attract those who do not go to the 
regular places of worship, and I think 
it is to their credit that they have been 
able to get at the people in the slums 
who, as a rule, are not reached by the 
Church of England or the Noncon- 
formist Bodies, as they ought to be. 
Their methods may not accord with 
the tastes of many people: but as a 
body of persons attempting to do good 
work they should not be buffetted and 
discouraged, but should be allowed and 
encouraged to continue the work they 
have been doing for several years. 
The hon. Gentleman says the name 
of the Bill is a misnomer, and 
that we ought to have called it “A 
Bill for the Establishment of Noncon- 
formist Bodies.” 

Mr. BYRON REED: I said .“ for 
establishing a religion.” 

*Mr. 8. T. EVANS: It is not estab- 
lishing a religion at all; such argu- 
ments are puerile and _ scarcely 
deserve notice; we only ask for 
compulsory powers to acquire our 
sites upon payment of fair compensa- 
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tion, according to the value for the 
time being of the sites in question. 
Nonconformists are not coming to the 
House for State aid or Establishment ; 
they would, of course, prefer to free the 
Church of England from that Estab- 
lishment, which they think is the 
cause of a great deal of harm to her. 
The Report of the Town Holdings 
Committee as to the enfranchisement of 
the sites of places of worship and 
schools is unanimous. It is as 
follows :— 

“There has been a considerable amount of 
evidence given from some paris of the country 
of the difficulty experienced by Nonconfor- 
mist Bodies in obtaining a secure tenure of 
their places of worship and the schools con- 
nected with them, and of this being frequently 
felt to be a great hardship. The Committee 
think that it is most desirable on public 
grounds that all religious bodies should be 
enabled to obtain a secure tenure of their 
places of worship and schools, and they con- 
sider that the freeholder who has granted 
land for such a purpose has no good reason to 
object to its being so held in perpetuity on his 
receiving the value of his interest. They 
therefore recommend that all religious bodies 
to whom land has been granted on lease by 
the freeholder for the erection of their places 
of worship and schools should be empowered 
to purchase the site, the fee subject to the 
payment of fair compensation.” 


I venture to submit that what was 
intended to be recommended was that 
where sites had been granted on free- 
hold or leasehold reversion they should 
be purchasable on payment of reason- 
able compensation. If the freeholder 
has granted the lease the case would be 
very simple, and, after inquiry, I find 
that not a single case was brought 
before the Committee in which an 
under-lease was granted. Therefore, as 
far as the practical operation of the 
Bill is concerned there will be no 
difficulty. The principle is the same 
if there are under-leases, and the House 
ought, with proper safeguards for the 
rights of all reversionaries, to allow the 
Trustees similar power if they were im- 
mediate lessees. To protect those rights 
there are more or less elaborate provi- 
sions in the Bill. Each reversionary is 
to be satisfied in his turn, and to have 
the right of pre-emption in his turn, so 
that we are well within the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the recommendation of the 
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Committee. There is one considerable 
difference between this Bill and that 
of last year. Sections 7, 8, and 9 pro- 
vide that an annual rent-charge is to 
be fixed and paid. Last year the Bill 
provided that the value should be fixed 
and paid in cash, and, for my own 
part, I certainly perfer that provision. 
If any hon. Members prefer the arrange- 
ment of last year I think their views 
can be met under Section 14, which 
provides for the redemption of the 
rent-charge on the application of either 
rty in cases where the rent-charge 
is under £5. Most of the cases that 
would have to be dealt with under this 
Bill would come within Section 14, 
but it would be possible in Committee, 
if thought desirable, to raise the £5 to 
£10, £20, or even £50, and then either 
party could go to the Copyhold Com- 
missioners to have the rent-charge 
valued and redeemed. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that if you fixed the rent- 
charge you had no regard to the im- 
—— of the district. But that cuts 
oth ways; ifthe district improves those 
who become the owners have the benefit, 
and if it deteriorates they would be the 
losers. But the valuer is to determine 
the value of the interest of the landlord 
or reversionary, based on the market 
value at the time of purchase, and 
an important factor in that valuation 
would be whether the district were im- 
proving or not. The hon. Member also 
asked us not to proceed with the Bill, 
on the ground that if we did we should 
find it more difficult in future to acquire 
sites. He said that no landowner, who 
was a Churchman, would grant sites for 
Nonconformist places of worship. I 
do not think anybody on this side 
thinks so badly as that ef the land- 
owners as a body. 

Mr. BYRON REED: What I said 
was, if this Bill should pass, landowners 
would no longer be ready to give leases 
at small rents, because obviously it 
would be against their own interest to 
do so. 


“Mr. S. T. EVANS: I accept the 
hon. Gentleman’s modification, and am 
glad he has given it to the House, 
but I took down his words at the 
time. We are satisfied there will be 
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no difficulty in this respect, and, 
if there should be, it will be competent 
for the House to give the powers, 
already possessed by the Church of 
England, to the Nonconformist Bodies 
to acquire sites; there is a Bill with 
that object on the Order Book. If the 
present Bill is read the second time, 
we shall have no unwillingness in 
meeting the reasonable wishes of hon. 
Members on the other side in Com- 
mittee. There has not yet been a single 
demand from that side for improve- 
ment of the terms of the Bill which 
cannot be met. We are told that 
under the Bill we should be abie to 
acquire the minister’s house, and the 
Home Secretary suggested last year 
that a minister with a church in the 
East End might compel the landlord 
to sell him the freehold of a good 
house which he might occupy in Park 
Lane. There was no foundation for 
an observation of that kind in the 
Bill of last year. The present Bill is 
also perfectly clear on that point. To 
enable it to be purchased under the 
Bill, the minister’s house must be held 
under the same lease, and be enjoyed 
as part and parcel of the place of re- 
ligious worship. A burial place also is 
within the purview of the Bill. If 
such land is leasehold, under present 
conditions—under the maxim of law, 
which says that the landlord is entitled 
to everything, from the heavens above 
ad inferos—the burial place where 
the relatives and friends of the 
inhabitants of the locality have been 
interred for years past would go to 
the owner; not only the chapel and 
the minister’s house, but the graves 
would be absolutely the property of 
the landlord. Such a thought is 
repulsive! The Bill includes, there- 
fore, all the land granted in the lease. 
I do not say that any landlord would 
desire to become the owner of such 
property ; I only point out that it is 
necessary for us, and reasonable, to ask 
that the whole land taken for the 
purposes of the place of worship, or 
incidental to it, should be comprised in 
the Bill, and the Trustees empowered 
to secure the freehold. There is no 
need to go through the evidence given 
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before the Town Holdings Committee. 
Surely, it is enough for the House, 
after the Committee has sat for years 
t, to adopt the recommendation 
without going behind it to try to show it 
was not justified. There is no Non- 
conformist in this House who, if a 
Bill of this kind had been proposed 
for the Church of England, would not 
have voted for these powers being 
granted ; and we only ask, as we surely 
have a right to do at this time in the 
19th century, that we should not 
be compelled to remain under disabili- 
ties under which we have suffered too 
long, and which I think this House 
is not only willing, but desirous, to 
remove at the earliest opportunity. 
*(3.23.) Mr. HUCKS GIBBS 
(London): The hon. Member who 
seconded this Motion has taunted hon. 
Members who oppose it with not having 
taken their stand on a Church of 
England point of view; but I do not 
think, Sir, this is a question between 
the Church of England and Non- 
conformists; it is to my mind a 
question not of a different faith, 
nor of different rites and ceremonies, 
but of morality, and my experience 
leads me to look with the greatest pos- 
sible jealousy, not so much on what 
the hon. Member called infringement 
of freedom of contract, but on rescission 
of contract for the benefit of one of the 
contracting parties. That is a very 
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different and a very dangerous 
thing. The Mover of the Bill seemed 


to me to cast aside entirely the 
principle of the Bill, and dwelt upon 
the details, which he explained most 
carefully. He quoted from the principle 
of another Bill, and said we were, 
therefore, bound to accept the principle 
of this Bill, which has, however, been 
considerably varied from the Bill of 
last year. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: I did not 
say that the House was bound to accept 
it, but that the fact of the principle ofthat 
Biil having been received relieved me 
from the necessity of again putting it 
before the House. 
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*Mr. GIBBS: The speech of the 
Seconder was nearly a repetition of 
his speech on last year’s Bill ; the saine 
air with variations; and the theme 
was—‘‘Ote toi que je m’y mette.” 
The intention of the Bill was to help 
one class of people to take the goods of 
another class, and that I consider a 
very dangerous precedent. There is 
one thing which has not been mentioned 
in the Debate. The Bill does not 
merely touch the value of the property 
taken from the persons concerned, 
but, what is of greater importance, 
it is a Bill to relieve a man from 
an obligation which he has volun- 
tarily undertaken. A tenant has taken 
a lease with the definite understanding 
that he is to surrender the lease at the 
end of the term to the landlord. Doubt- 
less there are more lessees than 
lessors; but I do not think that is a 
reason for preferring the former class 
to the latter. This proposal trenches 
closely on dishonesty. When a 
man has said, “I engage to do 
so and so,” your Bill comes in 
and says, ‘‘ You need not do it at all.” 
The Bill proposes forcibly to convey 
property from one man to another, 
and that, according to this Bill, is the 
meaning of the euphemistic word ‘“en- 
franchisement.” The hon. Member 
for St. Pancras compared this Bill with 
another measure which has been pre- 
sented to the House, and declared that 
they were the same thing. But that 
Bill for the compulsory acquisition of 
sites does not involve any breach 
of faith on the part of anybody, which 
I conceive this Bill does. The 
hon. Member says that the action 
of the Church of England has always 
been founded on the principles which 
are laid down in this Bill for Non- 
conformists, inasmuch as new churches 
are always built on freehold land. 
Therefore, he says it is desirable that 
Nonconformists should be able to build 
their places of worship on freehold 
sites. But the case is very different as 
between the Church of England and 
the Nonconformists. The Church of 
England is a body of a permanent 
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character, and so I admit are many of 
the Nonconformist Bodies. But there 
is a difference between one Noncon- 
formist Body and another, and a tem- 
porary body may under this Bill take 
the same action as an old and 
established Nonconformist Body. That 
constitutes a very wide difference. I 
say, further, that the Bill is drawn 
without regard to justice. There is, 
for example, the question of pre-emp- 
tion in possible cases of a place of 
worship being used for other pur- 
poses, where I complain that the 
ownership falls into the hands of the 
intermediate lessee to the exclusion 
of the lessor. If this had been a Bill 
only for the purpose of future acquisi- 
tion of sites, I should say it was an 
unwise one; but as itis, it is unjust as 
well as unwise. I do not quite agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford, that if this Bill passed the 
landlords would not be willing to allow 
their land to be used for the purpose 
of chapel building, but it will un- 
doubtedly put impediments in the way 
of their doing so. Now, as has been 
said by the hon. Member for Stepney, 
they often let their land for this pur- 
pose at a merely nominal rent. In such 
cases if, under this Bill, the property 
reverted to them, the valuation of the 
land would be affected. I hope the 
Bill will be rejected, inasmuch as 
it proposes to deprive one man of his 
property to give it to another. 

*(3.27.) Mz.G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) : The hon. Member for 
Stepney asked my hon. Friend why he 
should not have the discussion post- 
poned for a few days, in order that 
Members might have time to consider 
its provisions. I can only say that if 
the Bill were postponed for a few days 
it would never be considered at all. 
However, as the proposal to adjourn 
the debate has been withdrawn, 
I will say no more about it, except 
that the opponents of the Bill 
have found time to prepare 19 very 
elaborate objections to it. Nearly 
every speaker from the opposite benches 
has denied, much to my surprise, that 
the principle of this Bill has been 
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accepted by this House and by the 
Committee on Town Holdings. What 
is the principle of the Bill? It 
is simply this: that where a land- 
owner has voluntarily granted a lease 
to the Trustees of a religious body, and 
that religious body has expended some 
hundreds, or, it may be, thousands, of 
pounds upon the land, it should not be 
lawful for the landowner to deprive the 
Trustees of the benefit of all the money 
they have spent, and re-enter as if it 
were his own land. That principle 
has been sanctioned by the Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings and by 
the House by a majority of nearly two 
to one. The hon. Member who spoke 
last (Mr. Hucks Gibbs) said it was in a 
thin House—— 


Mr. GIBBS: No; what I said was, 
that it was not a full House. 


Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: It was 
a House that for Wednesday might be 
considered full, inasmuch as it contained 
nearly 300 Members. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed), 
said the vote was taken by a House 
which had not heard the Debate, but 
I think that is a statement which could 
be made about many Divisions, and 
especially the Divisions which are taken 
on Wednesday. What harm does 
this Bill do? It does not bring a single 
acre of land into mortmain. It does 
not infringe one of the privileges 
of the Church of England; on 
the contrary, it gives new powers to 
the Church of England, and for the 
purposes of this Bill it proposes to put 
all religious bodies on an equality, and, 
therefore, to give to the Church of 
England equally with the Noncon- 
formists rights which they did not 
previously possess. It is said that the 
Church of England does not want any 
of the powers conferred by this Bill. 
I am not so sure of that. I mentioned 
last year the case of a most eloquent 
clergyman of that Church who 
had the lease of a chapel granted 
to him. When the lease came to 
an end the owner refused to renew 
it on the ground that the doctrines 
preached by the clergyman were not 
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orthodox, and he was obliged to go 
elsewhere, and the congregation was 
dispersed. But whether the Church of 
England wants this Bill or not, it is 
uite certain that the Nonconformists 
o want it, and it is something like a 
dog-in-the-manger policy on the part 
of the Church to refuse to others some- 
thing which they want merely because 
she does not want the same thing 
herself. Why are these provisions 
necessary in Wales? In Wales the 
great proportion of the population are 
Nonconformists, and the immense 
majority—perhaps I may say the whole 
—of the landowners are Churchmen. 
Consequently, the Nonconformists can- 
not get any ground at all except for the 
liberality of the landowners, who are 
Churchmen. It is true that the land- 
owners, after the money has been 
spent upon their land, have very rarely 
evicted the people who spent the 
money. Indeed, it is almost im- 
possible to conceive that any large body 
of men should be so tyrannous or so 
oppressive as to use that power, but I will 
tell hon. Members what does happen. 
These men are at the mercy of the 
landowner, and at election times the 
electioneering agent comes down and 
says, ‘* Now, you men, if you do not 
behave yourselves properly during 
this election you may be turned out,” 
and in that way pressure is put 
upon the Nonconformists. We want 
to do away with this state of things. 
We want to get security of tenure for 
these men who have invested their 
money and their labour in the erection 
of the chapel. Now, what are the 
objections to the Bill? One hon. Mem- 
ber said that if such a Bill as this 
passed the result would be extremely 
disastrous to Nonconformists, because 
Churchmen would not be so ready to 
grant leases. I agree with the hon. 
Member for Mid Glamorganshire in 
thinking better of the Welsh land- 
owners than hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. If there 
were any conspiracy of that kind not 
to grant leases, the result would do 
more to shake the foundations of all pro- 
perty in Wales than this Bill could do. 
Another argument that has _ been 
used is that the effect of this Bill 
would be to make Nonconformity 
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into a State religion; as if the mere 
fact of any public body being empowered 
to purchase land on equitable terms 
could have any such effect. Some 
comment has fos expended on the 
term “religious body.” That, if it be 
an objection, can be set right 
in Committee. In this case, too, it 
is a body which is already recognised 
by the landowner, because it is the 
body to which he has granted a lease, 
and his lease does not bind him to any 
other religious body of which he knows 
nothing. On the question of the sub- 
stitution of a rent-charge for a sum 
down I do not lay great stress, and 
that can be properly dealt with in 
Committee. With this exception, every 
one of the changes made in the Bill have 
been made with a view of meeting the 
objections of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
First, there is the restriction in the 
length of the lease ; then the restriction 
as to the amount of land taken; then 
the right of pre-emption. Then we 
come to the 18th clause of the Bill, 
which deals with the objection raised 
by the Home Secretary last year, and 
provides that the costs of all the 
parties should be paid by the purchaser. 
I hope the House will now be prepared 
to accept this Bill by a larger majority 
than before, and I would suggest to the 
hon. Gentleman behind me (Mr. Bryn 
Roberts) that he should refer the 
Bill to the Grand Committee on Law 
Bills, which, I suppose, in course of 
time will be set up. If he does, it 
will be possible for all these details to 
be discussed dispassionately and 
calmly. The Bill will do away with 
a real grievance, and when it has 
passed into law, in some half-dozen 
years there will not be a single Mem- 
ber who will not recognise it as a useful 
and much needed measure. 

*(3.51.) Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : 
Although there are matters which to 
my mind are open to grave criticism, 
and, perhaps, to alteration, I am 
in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
purely from reasons of general policy. 
I think we should do whatever we can 
to free all religious bodies from any re- 
strictions or hampering conditions. The 
dangers of society do not come from 
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people who hold this or that religious 
view, but rather from people who hold 
none ; and I imagine, if this Bill had 
been introduced in any other country 
than this, any statesman would welcome 
it as a means of setting up some per- 
sonage or some institution in the com- 
munity with an interest in preserving 
social order, with an interest in beating 
back all revolutionary methods, and 
any statesman in other countries would 
be glad to see the multiplication of 
religious bodies. A Committee was 
appointed by this House to investigate 
the whole of this question of enfran- 
chisement, and they have made certain 
definite recommendations. Amongst 
those recommendations is this: they 
have considered the position of the 
various unestablished religious bodies, 
and have come to the conclusion, after 
hearing the evidence, that these reli- 
gious bodies have a grievance with re- 
gard to the obtaining of land for their 


places of worship. They have 
made a _ definite recommendation 
that that grievance should be 


removed, and they indicate that it can 
be removed by allowing those who have 
leaseholds to acquire the freehold. As 
I am often called upon at the instance 
of the Government to vote for the 
appointment of Committees to inquire 
into this and that, I feel bound to 
accept the logical consequence of 
appointing a Committee. If the Com- 
mittee make a recommendation, even 
if I do not agree with it, I should wish, 

possible, to submit to it. Here the 
Committee has unanimously made a 
recommendation, which no one says 
this Bill does not honestly attempt to 
carry into effect. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether it does 
it in the best way, but that can 
be discussed in Committee. But I 
rather imagine the House is bound to 
read this Bill a second time out of 
sheer respect for the Committee. I do 
not see the good otherwise of appoint- 
ing a Committee to inquire into 
anything, unless it is with the object 
of gaining time and not dealing with a 
thing. When a Committee is appointed 
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by the Tories the change it recommends 
is sure to come some time, and I think 
the best Tory is the one who swallows 
the recommendations soonest. I have 
heard no real objection to the principle 
of the Bill. I have heard criticism 
of this bit of it or that bit of it, and I 
have heard it suggested that it could 
be worked better in another way. The 
hon. Member for Mid Glamorgan says he 
prefers the Bill which was introduced 
last Session, and I am not at all sure 
that I should not, on the whole, prefer 
a Bill of that kind. Another hon. 
Member supported the Bill because he 
said it gets rid of the last element of 
feudalism. I must confess to a senti- 
mental regard for the last element of 
feudalism. I think the system was of 
great benefit to this country—at all 
events, it saved ali the Army Estimates 
and provided for the needs of the 
country, and no recent Minister of War 
has obtained greater victories than 
were then gained, as, for example, at 
Agincourt. It is not from any dislike 
of the feudal system that I should like 
to see the rent-charge abolished, but I 
should like to see these religious bodies 
put as nearly as possible on a level with 
the Ckurch of England in the matter 
of ownership. The difference between 
the Church of England and the Non- 
conformists is not that we dissent from 
their opinions, but that they dissent more 
from ours, and so they are better off 
in that respect. But what they object 
to is certain inequalities before the 
law; there is more difficulty in the 
Nonconformists getting a bit of land 
than the Church of England. That is 
what they feel, and I should like to 
remove that as far as possible. I 
should like the Nonconformists, when 
they have got their bit of land, to 
have it absolutely free. To my mind 
it is impossible that you can have 
men contented when they know that 
their ancestors are buried in a piece 
of ground which is held on a short 
lease. Of course, this makes no differ- 
ence to the ancestors, and, you may 
say, makes no difference to the sur- 
vivors. But these are just the things 
which make all the difference in con- 
tent or discontent in the body politic. 
I should like to see every grievance of 
that kind removed. This Bill provides, 
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amongst other things, for these bits of 
ground which are used as graveyards, 
and I consider nothing more undesir- 
able than leasehold graveyards which 
may be used at some future time for 
purely secular purposes. I should have 
liked to see the land held free without 
rent-charge at all. But no doubt there 
are difficulties about this, and those who 
are in charge of this Bill see that it 
‘vould be easier to get it through Parlia- 
ment if they submitted to a perpetual 
rent-charge. I see one objection. 
After all, there is not, perhaps, quite 
full security with regard to some of the 
Nonconformist Bodies that a place 
once used as a chapel will to the end 
of time be used as a chapel. No doubt 
that weighed with many people as a 
reason for not allowing them to secure 
an interest in the land. If this rent- 
charge system is introduced that diffi- 
culty will not arise. The land will be 
freehold, but subject to a rent-charge, 
and if ever parted with for any 
purpose other than that of a religious 
body the land would be re-acquired by 
the first owner of a title to the re- 
version, and the rent-charge will be 
extinct. I do not quite know which of 
the systems I prefer, but I can see that 
this will get over the objections of many 
Members who are friendly to the Bill, 
I do not like to deal with little matters 
of detail as if they were to influence 
my vote; nor do I say that these 
small matters, some of which I refer 
to, are reasons why we should vote 
against the Bill. If I venture to draw 
attention to matters of detail it is only 
in a friendly spirit, and in the hope that 
if this Bill is passed by the House in 
its Second Reading, and it goes into 
Committee, these matters will be 
looked into. I notice that the hon. 
Member who introduced this Bill said 
that the perpetuity rent-charge was to 
be calculated upon the market value at 
the time of the purchase. I noticed 
that that could not be quite understood 
by hon. Members, nor am I quite sur- 
prised that it was not understood by 
those hon. Members who drew up the 
objections to the Bill after reading it 
in the small hours of the morning. 
One of the objections is that there 
are numerous cases in which there 
are leases by agreement of places 
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of worship that have been granted for a 
small rent, and they seem to think that 
if this power of pre-emption is exer- 
cised that the peppercorn rent will be 
taken as the criterion to fix the value 
of the property. The hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill said that the 
perpetual rent-charge should be calcu- 
lated by the market value. I think 
that is not clear in the Bill. If hon. 
Members will look at Clauses 7, 9, and 
11 they will see that there are two kinds 
of rent-charge—one that is to be the 
price of the freehold, and the other is 
the annual rent-charge, which is to be 
the price of the terminable interest. 
Section 11 provides that the annual 
rent-charge shall be based upon the 
market value at the time of the pur- 
chase. But there is no section which 
says that the perpetual rent-charge, as 
distinguished from the annual one, 
shall be extinguished upon any basis 
whatever. I think that that may well 
have misled those hon. Members who 
drew up the objections to the Bill. I 
imagine that if, instead of perpetual 
rent-charge, there were such words 
inserted as ‘‘annual rent payable in 
perpetuity,” or some such words, that 
it might be got over. I am sure it is 
not the intention that where a landlord 
has given land at peppercorn rent that 
that land should be converted into 
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freehold, taking the peppercorn as 
the value, and that where a land- 
lord has rack-rented he _ should, 


because of his having done so, receive 
a large amount for his property. 
The land ought to come before the 
valuer not upon the annual value but 
upon the market value at the time of 
the purchase, and the rent reserved, 
whether a peppercorn or £1,000, should 
have nothing to do with it. I hope if 
any hon. Member rises upon the oppo- 
site side of the House he will approach 
the difficulties that I have tried to put 
before the House, for I think, with these 
difficulties met, there are many Mem- 
bers upon this side, now somewhat hos- 
tile, who would support the measure 
as a fair attempt to carry out the prin- 
ciples recommended by the Committee. 

*(4.10.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I regret that the hon. Member for 
the City of London should have thought 
fit to characterise the Bill as one 
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trenching on dishonesty. If this Bill 
trenches on dishonesty, he certainly 
cannot have a very high opinion of 
the Members of theCommittee on whose 
recommendations it was broughtin. I 
am also surprised that the hon. Member 
for Denbighshire should have made the 
attack he did upon the agents and land- 
owners of Wales in regard to their 
interference in elections. I ask the 
hon. Member to give just one single 
instance, in which what he alleges ever 
took place, and to let us have the names, 
80 that the persons charged may have 
an opportunity of denying and disprov- 
ing it. The charge, I venture to remind 
the hon. Member, refers to a matter of 
such a nature that it would invalidate 
any election if proved to be true. It is 
all very well to fling these charges 
wholesale at the landlords and agents 
of Wales; but would it not be a little 
better to mention them by name? And 
would it not at least be a little more 
generous to give them the oppor- 
tunity of denying them? I trust 
that the next time he makes 
those charges he will give us not only 
the name of the agent but also the 
names of the Trustees. I was glad to 
hear the hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
shire saying that the members of the 
Church of England have shown a 
willingness to treat with fairness and 
generosity the reasonable demands 
contained in this Bill of those who 
dissent from them in faith. I venture 
to say that, as a Churchman, I regard 
with some pride the fact that the 
majority of the hon. Members who 
voted in favour of this proposal last year 
belonged to the Church of England. 
The Church of England, so far as I know, 
has always recognised the good work 
done by the Nonconformist Bodies; and 
I venture to think that if this Bill goes 
with the sanction of this House to the 
House of Peers, there is not one land- 
owner or one Representative of the 
Church of England on the Episcopal 
Bench who will do anything but stand 
up and say a good word for it—aye, and 
urge the passing of it in the same 
spirit as it is being urged here. The 
hon. Member for Bradford will, I am 
sure, admit that he does not, so 
far as his opposition to this Bill is 
concerned, represent the Church of 
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England. He represents a body in 
which I have no interest—the Pro. 
perty Protection Society. I am nota 
property owner, and have little 
interest in the opposition offered by a 
Society which gives us no information as 
to by whom it is subsidised, and which 
is, for all practical purposes, anony- 
mous and without responsibility. I 
want to point out, in reference to what 
the hon. Member for East Bradford has 
said, that landlords would object 
to grant leases at all to Non- 
conformist Bodies, that I think 
he is most unjust to the feelings which 
prompt landlords all over the country. 
This Bill would not alter the position 
of landlords who in future wished—if 
such people exist—to keep the freehold 
of chapelsin their grasp, forthe man who 
gives only a 29 years’ lease stands clear 
out of the Bill. This Bill has been spoken 
of throughout the Debate as if it only 
applied to Wales. It applies with 
equal force to the whole of England, 
and I believe there is no wish dearer to 
the hearts of Nonconformists and their 
ministers than that a Bill of this kind 
should pass, so as to secure for them 
and for their children the power of carry- 
ing on the same religious work long 
after they have been laid at rest in the 
chapels which they have built up at the 
cost of so much and so precious self- 
sacrifice. The House knows what the 
feeling of the Nonconformist is towards 
his chapel. We all look with feelings 
of affectionate reverence at our 
churches; but the chapel is not only 
the place where a Nonconformist wor- 
ships on Sunday; where his children 
are taught; where his social gather- 
ings take place; where his dearest 
friendships and closest ties are 
formed—but, in a word, it is the one 
place where the whole of the nobler 
and sweeter side of his life centres 
absolutely. If the House would bear 
in mind that these chapels are built 
and beautified by the poor working 
men and small shopkeepers who make 
endless sacrifices for the purpose, year 
after year ; if the House would bear this 
in mind, then it would understand what 
it is that they wish—the great wish, not 
only of the Welsh Nonconformists but 
of the English Nonconformists, of those 
who in 99 cases out of 100 have erected 
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these chapels, is that they should be 


placed in their hands for ever on 
fair and equitable terms. It is the 
wish of the Nonconformists in England, 
and above all in London, that they 
should be able to go to their landlord 
and say, ‘‘ We request you to give us 
that security of tenure which will 
preserve for ever the sacred character 
which has been given to our chapel by 
the services which have been carried 
on in it for so many years. We ask 
that you should do so, but not at your 
own expense or loss. Where we can 
pay for the freehold we will do this 
willingly ; where we are poor, then we 
ask you to let the Act be carried 
into effect so as to alter the tenure into 
a rent-charge, and so still to assure us 
the right to carry on for all time 
religious services in our chapels.” 
That is what we need. And, if this 
were conceded, in a vast number of 
cases the freehold of the land on 
which the chapels are built would 
be acquired without any friction; and 
any landlord having no strong feeling 
about retaining the property would 
be more inclined to part with it, because 
of the rent-charge being fixed. This 
rent-charge, too, to the knowledge of 
the purchaser and the vendor, will fix 
the probable price to be paid for the 
freehold. I do not think the hon. 
Member for Stepney has given suf- 
ficient consideration to what is called 
the Pre-emption Clause. I believe 
that my own Nonconformist friends 
will be perfectly willing to say, 
where ground had been granted for 
the building of a chapel, and where 
they have found it necessary to 
migrate elsewhere, the object for 
which the ground was _ granted 
having ceased, the landlord should 
have the fullest opportunity of taking 
back the lard which he granted; 
and our only wish is that he should 
be so amply protected that, the 
rent-charge being fixed, he should be 
able to calculate upon purchasing back 
the property when no longer used for 
a chapel, at 25 or 20 years’ purchase 
of this rent-charge. I can only, in 
conclusion, congratulate the House 
that in this Debate there has been so 
very little of religious feeling on the 
subject of this Bill, which I think has 
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a good deal of interest for the whole 
community, and a deep interest for 
every man who realises the necessity 
for maintaining religious faith through- 
out the country. I am only too glad 
that the discussion has been carried 
on in a very different tone from that 
in which it was carried on last year 
—without any question as between 
Chureh of England and Nonconformity. 
This is not a question between the 
Church and Nonconformists. This is 
a question in which the Noncon- 
formists claim immediately, through 
the Royal Commission, that no time 
should be lost in dealing out to them a 
moderate and fair measure of justice, 
to which the House declared last year, 
and will certainly say again this year, 
that they are fully entitled—and, as I 
trust, will again say it by the voice of 
an overwhelming majority. 

(4.20.) Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Car- 
marthen, E.}: In order to meet the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Deptford, I would suggest that in 
Clause 11 we should insert, after 
“annual,” the words “ perpetual and 
annual,” so as to make it read “ per- 
petual and annual rent-charge.” I 
think if that would meet his objection 
there would be no objection to insert 
these words. Of course, I believe that 
what is purchased by the religious body 
is the value of the thing which is to 
sell. What is afterwards sold by the 
religious body is the value of the 
thing the religious body has to sell. 
So that, really and truly, the latter part 
of what I have said would be met by 
what is always done in all sales of 
property under compulsion for value. 
The value is taken of the person who 
sells, and not of the person who buys. 
All the hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side who have spoken against the Second 
Reading, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for the City of London, have 
complained that they had not got suffi- 
cient time to read and digest this Bill. 
Of course, it is clear that if the Bill had 
been published a week ago it would 
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have been better; but, at the same 
time, I confess I cannot underst nd 
any hon. Member who had an hour to 
spare not being able to understand the 
whole of the Bill from beginning to end 
within that hour. If, in addition to that, 
he had read or understood the Bill 
which was brought before the House 
last Session of Parliament, I venture to 
think that another hour would be 
amply sufficient to get at the bottom of 
the whole of the Bill. Some hon. 
Members went further. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Stepney, who was one of 
the Members who complained, said no 
care had been taken as to who would 
be entitled to sell the reversion. Each 
reversioner must sell for himself; each 
reversioner can only buy or sell to the 
chapel the time that he has himself. 
That is the answer to the hon. Member 
for the City of London when he suggests 
that it is not so; andif he would read 
Section 15 over again he would find 
that each reversioner is entitled to the 
value to him, whatever it may be; so 
that no injustice can be done to the 
leaseholder or the final reversioner, 
because each has the full value of the pro- 
perty that he hasin the site ofthe chapel. 
I must say it seems to me that really 
there has not been one serious argu- 
ment advanced on the opposite side 
of the House why this Bill 
should not be read a second time. 
If every landowner who owned a 
site on which a chapel was erected 
were honest, and fair, and reason- 
able, and liberal - minded, there 
would be no object much in passing 
this Bill. But one cannot rub out 
from one’s mind that there is an occa- 
sional landowner who is not honest, 
not liberal-minded, and not just ; and 
it is possible he has granted a site 
for a chapel, say for 30 or 40 years, and 
he is succeeded by a son who hates a 
Nonconformist as he hates sin. After 
all, it is possible. We have seen in- 
stances of that; not very many, but 
still several instances of that kind; 
and it is just in those instances that 
the Bill pinches. It pinches nobody 
else. An honest, fair, reasonable, land- 
lord cannot find any objection to this 
Bill, because it is quite certain that 
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when a lease fell in he would never 
dream of pulling down the chapel and 
turning the site into pigsties. He 
would ask the tenants whether they 
would carry out the purposes for which 
the lease was granted, and would grant 
it to them again; and upon him this 
Bill cannot have the slightest effect. 
It is making compulsory what he him- 
self would do. But there are men, on 
the other hand, who are dishonourable, 
unfair, and who are prejudiced against 
any person holding religious views 
different from themselves who would, 
when the clause fell in, pull down 
the chapel and turn the _ grave- 
yard round it into pigsties. It is to 
that sort of person that this Bill ap- 
plies. It is said the Bill interferes 
with the rights of property ; but this 
House interferes with the rights of pro- 
perty every day during the Sitting of the 
House. Whenever a railway wants a 
Bill, whenever waterworks are formed, 
whenever want and improvement of 
any kind this House steps in and says, 
“It is for the public good, and you 
individuals shall sell your property 
whether you wish it or not.” We want 
nothing except that those who 
have the lease—the religious body— 
shall be empowered to _ purchase 
at a fair market value, at the value 
at which the particular landlord 
who holds the lease would be able to 
sell the lease, supposing he put it on 
sale in public. I trust, under these 
circumstances, on this occasion the 
Second Reading will be passed without 
opposition, or that we shall have even 
a larger majority than we had last 
time when we have taken every care 
in drafting the Bill to prevent any 
injustice being done to any hon. 
Member. 


*(4.30.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
described the Bill as a just Bill; but I 
am obliged to oppose the Bill be- 
cause I believe it to be both 
politically and economically unjust. 
This Bili has been brought in in a 
somewhat surreptitious fashion. It 
is, no doubi, a highly interesting, but 
it is at the same time a highly conten- 
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tious measure, and it is a bad precedent 
that a Bill of this sort should be 
brought to the stage of Second Reading 
without having been previously dis- 
tributed to Members. On_ these 
grounds alone I should be obliged 
to vote against the Second Reaeing. 
I am glad that most Members have 
deprecated the idea that this is a 
question of Church against Chapel. 
Of course it is not. Ido not speak as 
a Churchman, but as a politician and 
a political economist. Whether we 
should make the relations of the State 
to the religious orders of this country 
closer than at present is, no doubt, a 
question open to consideration; but it 
is one to which, personally, I am op- 
posed. I do not like State interference 
with religion, and therefore I desire, as 
far as possible, to limit this interference. 
The only ground on which the State 
is justified in interfering is that 
of public utility. Does that exist now? 
How does the case stand? Take 
the Church of Moslem. Is_ there 
any reason for England interfering 
in favour of the Mahomedan Church ? 
Then as regards the Positivists. Is 
there any reason why the State should 
interfere in their behalf? Take the two 
denominations of Latter Day Saints— 
the Polygamists and the Anti-Poly- 
gamists. Is there any reason 
why the State should interfere for the 
sake of perpetuating their doctrines? I 
do not say anything against the Mormons 
or against Mormonism. Brigham Young 
left £400,000, 17 widows, and 56 
children. I do not disparage a religion 
which seems to have comforted so 
great a number of people; I only say 
I doubt if there is sufficient reason 
for our passing exceptional legisla- 
tion in their interests. The Mor- 
mons no longer claim to be a 
Christian section any more than the 
Mahomedans, but the hon. Member 
who moved this Bill does not limit 
it to Christians; he would wish it to 
extend to every religious body, in- 
cluding, I suppose, the Agapemonites— 
the Society of Free Love. There has 
been no public necessity shown for 
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State interference. Again, many of 
these religious bodies die out; then 
the question arises, what is to become 
of the State-acquired sites? I see in 
Whittaker’s Almanack that that emi- 
nent sect, the Jumpers, strong and 
powerful in this country a year or two 
ago, have died out. Is there a real 
grievance? It is said there is not 
a sufficient number of chapels; 
but if you take the principal Pro- 
testant Dissenters, the number of their 
chapels exceeds the number of their 
ministers. One of the things they com- 
plain of most is an undue creation of 
chapels. The Independents have 4,500 
chapels, and only 2,700 ministers ; the 
Baptists, 3,781 chapels, and only 1,800 
ministers; and the Calvinists, 1,400 
chapels, and only 1,000 ministers. There 
is no actual grievance to remedy. I 
agree with the observation that has 


fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford that if 
this Bill passes it may tend to 


deter landowners from granting leases 
to the Dissenting Bodies, and to 
that extent may operate injuriously. 
The Bill is not required in the interests 
of public utility, and the interference of 
the Legislature in religious matters 
where it is not necessary is retrograde 
in every sense. 

(4.43.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car 
narvon, &c.): This is a Bill to enable 
Nonconformists to purchase sites, the 
leaseholds of which they have acquired. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down said the Bill must be further con- 
sidered. It is obvious he has not con- 
sidered it at all. We, on our part, de- 
sire it should be carefully considered 
bp a Committee of this House. But, 
Sir, I rise to call attention to the evi- 
dence given by the only witness who 
was called—Colonel Sackville-West, 
and I must say that his evidence, so far 
from being evidence against this Bill, 
supplied the best evidence in its favour. 
It was said by Colonel West that the 
real reason why landowners prefer to 
grant chapel property on lease is that 
it affords a guarantee against conversion 
to the detriment of the adjoining pro- 
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perty. They know that the property 
can only be used for one purpose, but 
that is provided for by this Bill; and if 
hon. Members will turn to its pro- 
visions they will find, whenever it is 
intended to turn a building now 
devoted to religious purposes to 
some other purpose, that the land- 
lord has the right of pre-emption. 
He does not object to a chapel being 
used for other than religious purposes. 
For instance, supposing there is a 
nominal ground rent, a peppercorn 
rent, in that case, if the chapel is 
used for other than religious purposes, 
the landlord would suffer an injustice. 
But under this Bill the same thing is 
done as was suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Denbigh 
(Colonel Cornwallis West}. He says 
that if value is given by the trustees for 
the ground, he has no objection to the 
chapel being used for other than 
religious purposes. That is exactly 
what the Bill proposes to do. Even 
taking the evidence of the only 
witness called before the Committee 
against the provisions of the Bill, there 
is no argument against it—the only 
practical difficulty which he raised has 
been met by the provisions of the Bill 
itself. I was sorry to hear certain remarks 
regarding the Salvation Army. I re- 
cently received a letter from the rector 
of Carnarvon regarding the debate, in 
which he states that the Salvation 
Army had done a great deal of work 
in that town; and I ani sure that 
Churchmen in Wales in towns where 
the Salvation Army has been working 
would not wish the hon. Member who 
championed the Church to use any 
arguments derogatory of the work of 
the Salvation Army. I urge upon the 
House that they should not regard this 
as a discussion upon the details of the 
Bill. It is simply a question of prin- 
ciple, and that principle is that property 
which is let for chapels should be pur- 
chased by the trustees of the chapel at 
a value which would be the true and 
real value. There is no confiscatory 
proposal in this Bill, as the full vaiue 
will be offered and given. I therefore 
urge upon the House that there is really 
no satisfactory objection to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 
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(4.50.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As 
the hour is now getting late, and as no 
Member of the Government has spoken 
on this Bill, it might be expedient that 
I should now say a few words. Every 
Gentleman who has spoken,to whatever 
Party he belongs, has expressed his own 
individual view that every legitimate 
facility should be given to Noncon- 
formists to obtain and retain sites for 
their chapels. Those opposed to the 
Bill have never for one moment enter- 
tained or supported the idea that the 
possession of land should be used as an 
engine for indirectly discouraging any 
form of theological belief, nor could such 
a proposition be supported by any body 
of public opinion represented in this 
House. But whilst there may be 
general unanimity as to the objects 
which the promoters of this Bill assert 
they have in view, I think something 
does still require to be said in regard to 
the substance of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
last year dealt with the clauses and pro- 
visions of a Bill which we have been 
told is to carry out the same objects 
which this Bill aims at. My right 
hon. Friend’s speech has not been 
touched even by the most effective of 
the Gentlemen who have spoken against 
it to-day. He appears to have made 
converts even of the Gentlemen who 
have brought forward this Bill; and 
they have endeavoured very properly, 
as I think, to the best of their ability, to 
meet the objections which my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
brought forward on this occasion with 
so much force. And, in many respects, 
I think they have succeeded in carrying 
out the object they have in view. There 
are, however, still certain difficulties, 
before I come to the broader question 
involved, to which I would like to 
call the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
who have with so much moderation 
supported the Second Reading on this 
occasion. We have very little infor- 
mation as to the grievances which this 
Bill is calculated to redress. I do not 
think a single case has been brought 
forward of any landlord in Wales 
resuming possession after a _ rela- 
tively short period of years. I there- 
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fore apprehend that that grievance, at 


all events, does not exist. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
acknowledged the truth of the state- 
ment I have now made, and said he 
knew of no case in which a landlord 
had used his right of pre-emption for the 
purpose of turning out any builder or 
builders of chapels. The right hon. 
Gentleman alleges that the power the 
landlord possesses had been frequently 
used for the purpose of putting 
undue pressure upon electors at the 
time of an election. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN : I made 
no charge at all against the landlords 
personally, nor against the regular 
land agents ; but what I said was, that 
persons at election times who were or 
acted as electioneering agents of the 
landlord put pressure upon trustees of 
Nonconformists chapels to influence 
their action. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With all 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
must say that that is a very shadowy 
and obscure explanation ; for I think 
it must be obvious to him that no one 
would know better than the owners of 
these chapels who was the landlord or 
who was his authorised representative, 
and that, therefore, they would not be 
affected by any threats launched 
against them by unauthorised persons 
falsely representing themselves as the 
landlord’s agents. But if that were 
done, at all events, by a recognised 
agent, it would invalidate the election 
of anybody in whose favour such 
an act of gross intimidation was 
committed. Therefore, I suppose 
we may take it as a matter 
of fact that not only is there no great 
grievance, or any grievance at all, 
arising from the fact that landlords 
do resume their land, but also that 
there is no substantial grievance arising 
from the threats of unauthorised persons 
that he might resume the land unless 
votes were given in acertain way. The 
next point to which I would like to call 
the attention of the framers of the Bill 
—and I am sure they would be quite 
ready to deal with it if I convinced 
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them that an act of injustice would be 
done by it—is the section which deals 
with the mode in which compensation 
is to be allocated. If hon. Members 
will look at Clause 11, Sub-section ‘“* A,” 
they will see that the annual rent- 
charge to be given is an equivalent for 
a perpetual ownership ; is to be based 
on the market value at the time of the 
purchase of the reversion in question. 
Now take this very simple and obvious 
case. Let us suppose that the landlord 
gave a lease at a pepper-corn rent to a 
certain Nonconformist Body, giving 
them fair notice that he was not pre- 
pared to give it at a pepper-corn rent 
except on the understanding that at the 
end of twelve years the value of the 
land might be increased and made 
available for some other purpose ; but 
if he were required to give it for 
ever, he would give it, not at a pepper- 
corn rent, but at a substantial value, 
and whenthe matter goes to arbitration, 
the arbitrators are, under this clause, 
to take into account the market value 
of the rent-charge at the time of the 
purchase. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS: No; the market 
value of the reversion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I stand 
corrected on that point, but the re- 
version at the end of 30 or 40 years of 
& pepper-corn rent—- 

Mr. S. T. EVANS: Of course the 
reversion does not depend upon the 
rent at all, but upon the value of 
the property. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But the 
hon Gentleman misses my point, which 
is, what is the landlord to get for his 
land? He has given a pepper-corn 
rent on the understanding that he will 
get it back, but you prevent that, and 
give him the value of the reversion, 
which is a very small matter at the 
end of 30 years. If you give him the 
full rent during the remaining 28 years 
which would run before the lease came 
to an end, then it might be fair to give 
him only the value of the reversion ; 
but if he has no rent, and only gets the 
reversion, you obviously rob him of his 
property. The House is aware, from 
the discussion which took place earlier 
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in the afternoon, that the Bill has only 
been a short time before us, and per- 
haps I have overlooked some particular 
method in which this defect might be 
met; but if it has not been foreseen 
by the promoters of the Bill, I have 
no doubt they will be perfectly ready 
to remedy the defect if it exists. 
Allusion has been made to the fact that 
there is nothing in this Bill to prevent 
a chapel, which has been leased to one 
religious body, being handed over to 
another religious body without the con- 
sent of the landlord. That is, I think, 
an omission which the framers of the 
Bill would be perfectly willing to rec- 
tify. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The les- 
sees would be subject to the covenants. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is very 
probable that in the case of short 
terminable leases the landlord would 
not think it necessary to putina cove- 
nant, providing that the chapel should 
only be used by the body to which the 
lease was granted. If they are given 
perpetual tenure there should be some 
restriction in the Bill by which the one 
religious body would not be allowed to 
hand over the chapel to another religious 
body. On the subject of payment of 
cash instead of rent-charge, I need not 
trouble the House. I understand that 
the supporters of the Bill are not all 
agreed on the point themselves, and, at 
all events, the hon. Gentleman respon- 
sible for the Bill will be ready to adopt 
views which the House or Committee 
may express on the matter. There is 
another point, which, though one of 
detail, is of great importance, which I 
should like to bring before the House. 
There is a clause in the Bill giving the 
landlord the right of pre-emption. Are 
ou going to compel the landlord to 
_ back the site, with all the additions 
that may have been made long sub- 
sequent to the time of the original 
granting of the lease? I do not say 
that the religious body should be de- 
prived of the value of the buildings, 
but I think the House will be very 
careful to consider whether, when it is 
giving the landlord the right of pre-emp- 
tion, it will load that right by com- 
pelling him to make couipensation to 
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the selling body for buildings, to 
the erection of which he had never 
consented, and which he ought 
not to be obliged to pay for. 
That, again, is a case not provided for 
in the Bill, and is an omission which 
the framers appear to have made, 
and I would strongly urge upon them 
that they ought to rectify this obvious 
injustice. Having thus hastily dealt 
with some of the details of the Bill, 
let me touch also hastily upon some of 
the general principles of the measure. 
I have said that the aims of the Bill 
have our sympathy, so far as they may 
be properly described as carrying out 
the principle of giving every legitimate 
facility to Nonconformist Bodies to 
acquire places for religious worship, 
but we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that this is a very important Bill, 
because it involves the rescission of 
contract. I do not think the House 
should too hastily commit itself to a 
Bill cf that kind. Do not let us 
quarrel over the object of the 
Bill, but do not let us_ abso- 
lutely shut our eyes to the dangers 
that may lurk in its methods and de- 
tails. I would strongly press on the 
House that we ought most carefully to 
scan every measure which includes as 
an essential part the rescission of con- 
tracts deliberately entered into by 
persons perfectly free to make them. 
Allusion has been made to the Report 
of the Town Holdings Committee, 
which devoted a paragraph in its Re- 
port to this subject. I would point 
out that, while this question has been 
represented to us as largely a grievance 
in the rural districts, the Committee in 
question dealt with town holdings. 
The rural grievance was not in the pur- 
view of the Committee, and it has not 
been and cannot be touched by the 
Report of a Committee which was 
asked to sit and report on town, and 
not rural, holdings. I would point out, 
therefore, to the House that this is not 
a Report on which, without further in- 
vestigation, it is good for us wholly to 
rely in the matter. There is another 
point ; while the majority of the House 
are influenced in favour of this Bill 
by the desire to see every legitimate 
opportunity given to Nonconformists 
for obtaining places for religious 
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worship, have they noticed that the 
main provision of the-Bill is of a kind 
which seems to distinctly operate in 
the opposite direction to that desired ; 
it does not touch leases under 30 
years. No lease of less than 30 years 
comes under the operation of this Bill. 
That being so, observe the temptation 
you give to the wicked landlord, who 
figures so largely in our Debates, to 

nt leases to Nonconformist chapels 
or less than 30 years. They may 
say :—‘‘If I give you a lease for 30 
years, the State comes in and says 
that the contract between me and the 
Nonconformist Body is null and void, 
and it is quite within their power, if I 
grant a lease for 30 years, to keep the 
place for ever. I shall only grant a 
lease for a term of years which will 
keep me outside the Bill.”" It appears 
to me that, under those circumstances, 
the last state of the Nonconformist 
Bodies would be worse than the first 
state, and a new Bill would have to be 
brought in to remedy the grievance of 
which this Bill would be the cause. I 
cannot help thinking that this question 
of the provision of sites for olsen of 
religious worship is a larger one than is 
contemplated by the framers of this 
Bill. There is another measure which 
has been printed and circulated this 
morning, bearing the names of Mr. 
John Ellis, Mr. Wilson, and others. 
That Bill does not touch existing leases, 
but provides for the case, if there be a 
case, in which there is a great local 
demand for a site for a place of worship 
which the landlord absolutely refuses 
to provide. That case is not before us 
now, and I pronounce no opinion 
on its merits. With that Bill in 
circulation, it is impossible to treat the 
present Bill as covering the whole 
ground, but hon. Gentlemen are pre- 
pared to vote for it, because they 
appear to think it deals with and re- 
medies the 
conformists labour under. I think the 
House sympathises with the general 
principle of the Bill, using the word 
“general” in its broadest sense ; but I 
have shown, and I think no answer 
can be made to it, that in many im- 
portant particulars this Bill is open to 
objection, and may deal very hardly 
with private rights with which nobody 
is anxious to interfere. And, further, 
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that the very nature of the Bill itself 
may aggravate the difficulties of Non- 
conformists, in so far as those difficulties 
are in existence, and I would remind 
the House that there are other Bills 
which deal with this question on 
somewhat different lines, already 
printed and circulated in the House. 
Under these circumstances, and keep- 
ing in view that this is a very technical 
measure—dealing with contracts which 
deliberately exist, and touching the 
rights of a very large number of 
owners—I think the proper course 
would be the one which I gather was 
suggested by one hon. Member, to refer 
it toa Select Committee. I think all 
the Bills which have been referred to 
—that of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Holmfirth (Mr. H. J. Wilson), the 
third Order on the Paper for to-day ; 
that of the hon. Member for Leicester- 
shire (Mr. J. Ellis); and this Bill— 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which should be asked to re- 
port on the question at large and not 
upon the. details of one of the 
measures. 


Mr. S. T. EVANS: I suggested that 
it should be referred to the Grand 
Committee on Law. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That, Sir, is 
not the course usually pursued with 
regard to private Members’ Bills, and 
is not a course which the Government 
would recommend on the present occa- 
sion. A Select Committee is the or- 
thodox course of dealing with these 
matters, and one which the House would 
do well to adopt. On the understanding 
that this and the other Bills relating 
to the subject are referred to the Select 
Committee in the manner suggested, I 
shall, so far as I am concerned, and so 
far as my hon. Friends on this Bench 
are concerned, have much pleasure in 
supporting the Second Reading of the 

ill. 


difficulties which Non- | Bill 


(5.13.) Mr. J. B. ROBERTS: I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would have given some reason for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee ; 
but the only argument used in that 
direction was that it was an intricate 
and technical measure. I am _ per- 
fectly willing to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Law. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The whole of 
my speech showed that the difficulties 
and shortcomings which I pointed out 
were the grounds on which I desired 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and not simply on the ground that it 
was technical. 

Mr. J. B. ROBERTS: The short- 
comings are due to the drafting, but 
are no reason for sending the Bill toa 
Select Committee. We ought to send 
it to a Committee the Members of 
which are expert in drafting Acts of 
Parliament. The only object that I 
have is to have the Bill thrashed out 
so far as the clauses are concerned, and 
I should prefer that it came before a 
Committee of the House. 


*(5.15.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE 
(Stockport): I have no desire to talk 
this Bill out, but I hope the First Lord 
of the Treasury will not use his influ- 
ence to prevent a Division, although we 
may be beaten. I have always stood 
up for freedom of contract, and no 
great necessity for interference has been 
shown in the present case. We all 
agree with the objects of this Bill, 
and in the desire that the Noncon- 
formists or religious bodies of any 
proper description may be able to 
obtain places of worship if they have 
not got them already. But that is a 
different thing from supporting this 
Bill, which is more likely to prevent 
Nonconformists from obtaining places 
of worship. What this Bill proposes 
is to interfere with existing rights by 
giving an option to one of two parties 
to a contract to alter it without any 
consideration to the other party. It 
also gives to private individuals com- 
pulsory powers to purchase land. That, 
I maintain, is wrong in principle, and 
we have not done it in any other case 
except to grant allotments. We do 
not give these powers even to public 
bodies—even County Councils. Take, 
for example, the case of education. 
Everyone admits the necessity for 
education, but everyone, I am sorry 
to say, does not admit the necessity for 
religion. Do we give any education 
authority the powers which are sought 
by this Bill? Nothing of the kind. We 
do not allow a School Board to turn 
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a leasehold site into a freehold except 
by special powers. This Bill proposes to 
allow any half-dozen individuals calling 
themselves a religious body to interfere 
with the rights of property. It seems 
to me exceedingly hard upon a free- 
holder that because he has granted a 
lease to some one who had granted 
it to someone else, and that some- 
one else to a religious body, the rights 
of all these people should be taken 
away from them by these religious 
bodies. I contend that this Bill should 
be rejected. 

*(5.18.) Sm GEORGE TRE. 
VELYAN (Glasgow, Bridgeton): I 
think there is only one course to 
pursue. I have no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) made 
the offer in all fairness; but if this 
Bill were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee along with two or three other 
Bills—one of which is in the last 
degree contentious—it would kill the 
Bill for this Session. We have got a 
most fortunate position this year—a 
position which Welsh Members may 
regard almost as Providential. Let us, 
therefore, take a Division, and have the 
Bill in a Committee of the whole House 
after Whitsuntide. When it is once 
in Committee, with the great favour 
with which it is met on both sides of 
the House, and with the certainty 
that the objections raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) could 
be met, I have no doubt that we shall 
carry this Bill this Session. 


(5.19.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) : No Members who sat on the 
Town Holdings Committee have had 
an opportunity of addressing the 
House this afternoon, and I should like 
to say to the Leader of the House 
that we took evidence ranging over 
every part of the country, only exclud- 
ing some of the agricultural districts, 
and we went right over the country 
before we arrived at this decision. 

Question put. 

The Hovse divided :—Ayes 238 ; 
Noes 119.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bfll read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 
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HARES BILL.—(No. 111.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Cotonen DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) : I do not know whether hon. 
Members are aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
W. Harcourt) has entirely withdrawn 
all opposition. I hope the objection 
will not be persevered in. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND 
ACT (1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 185.) SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : 
This Rill was approved by the Govern- 
ment last year, and the Lord Advocate 
promised to support it. May I ask if 
the Government object now ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no ob- 
jection to it. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 199.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
to-morrow. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL.—(No, 139.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—-(Mr. 
Knoz.) 


Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, he 
There is only one Amendment to the 
Bill, and the Bill practically consists 
of only one clause. Among those who 
take an interest in the matter there is 
& desire that the Bill should pass, as I 
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gather from individual Members with 
whom I have spoken. On the back of 
the Bill there is a memorandum which 
clearly sets out the object of the mea- 
sure. The Bill does not apply to Ire- 


land. I hope the hon. Member will 
allow the Bill to go through. 
Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): The 


hon. Member should take the House 
into his confidence, not only a few 
Members, and then probably we should 
agree with him. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I have already 
made two statements in explanation. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, at end, add ‘and ‘ assurance’ has 
the same meaning asin ‘ The Mortmain 
and .Charitable Uses Act, 1888.’”— 
(Mr. Knowles.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 3 and 4 agreed to. 


Bill reported, as amended ; 
considered To-morrow. 


to be 


MOTIONS. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL (AGE 
PENSIONS). 

The Select Committee was nominated of— 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir John Colomb, Mr. 
Duff, Colonel Hughes, Sir John Kinloch, Mr. 
Mather, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Colonel Nolan, 
and Mr. John Talbot.—(Colonel Hughes.) 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to provide for 
the regulation of Vans, Vehicles, and Tents 
used as Dwellings, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Burt, Dr. Cameron, Mr, James Camp- 
bell, Mr. Elton, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Matthew 
Kenny, Mr. John Kelly, and Colonel Makins. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 212.] 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Dr. ,Farquharson, Bill to 
secure to the public the right of Access to 
Mountains and Moorlands in Scotiand, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Farquharson, Mr, 
Bryce, Mr. Joseph Bolton, Mr. Buchanan, Mr, 
Donald Crawford, Sir Horace Davey, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Leng, and Sir Henry Roscoe. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 213.) 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

First Report, with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, and an Appendix, brought up 
and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 106.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

(TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION). 

Ordered,That the Minute sof Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on the School 
Board for London (Superannuation) Bill in 
1891 be referred to the Select Committee on 
Elementary Education (Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion).—(Sir Richard Temple.) 





REPORT OF SUPPLY. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I beg to give notice that 
to-morrow I shall move a Sessional 
Order to enable the House to take the 
Report of Supply after 12 o’clock. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : The right hon. Gentleman 
does not mean a Standing Order? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; a Ses- 
sional Order ? 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what he proposes to do to- 
morrow with regard to the charter for 
the Gresham University? I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman pro- 

sto make a statement. Will that 
made in speaking to the Motion ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think that this would be the proper 
time to make a statement. I believe a 
question is to be put to me to-morrow 
by an hon. Friend on this side ; and 
though I am not fully acquainted with 
the terms of that question, probably 
there will be an opportunity for me to 
state the view of the Government on 
the course to be pursued. 





NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1889. 
Paper [presented 8th March] to be 
printed. [No. 105.] 
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CIVIL SERVICES (EXCESSES, 1890-91), 

Copy presented,—of Statement of 
Sums required to be voted in order to 
make good Excesses on certain Grants 
for Civil Services, for the year ending 
31st March 1891 [by Command]; Re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply, and 
to be printed. [No. 100.] 


RESIDENT MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND.) 
Return presented,—relative thereto. 
{ordered 22nd February; Mr. John 
Ellis}; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (SUMMARIES). 
Copy presented,—of Summaries of 
the Statistical Information contained 
in the Reports of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Mines [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


BANKING AND RAILWAY STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Statistics of 
Deposits in Joint Stock Banks, and in 
Post Office, and Trustee Savings Banks, 
Investments in Government and India 
Stocks, and Bank Note Circulation in 
Ireland, December, 1891 ; also Weekly 
Traffic Receipts of Irish Railways for 
1890-91, and Railway Traffic Statistics 
for the period 1881-90 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT. 

Copies presented,—of Reports by the 
Board of Trade respecting the following 
Bills, and their objects—namely, (1.) 
Felixstowe and Bawdsey Ferry Railway 
(Abandonment) Bill; (2.) Welshpool 
and Llanfair Railway (Abandonment) 
Bill [in pursuance of Standing Order 
158] ; to be referred to the respective 
Committees on the Bills. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 10th March, 1892. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [#.1.].—(No. 19.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to 
be put into Committee, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury): Before putting the 
Question that the House resolve itself 
into Committee, I should like to say a 
few words on the subject of the Bill. 
My Lords, I desire to express my own 
earnest hope, and indeed that of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that a very 
much-needed reform of the law may no 
longer be delayed. I cannot help 
thinking that a very interesting speech 
which we heard on the last occasion— 
which might have been very appro- 
priate to the Committee stage, but 
which was not so appropriate to the 
Second Reading, recognised the fact 
that the principle of this Bill is one 
upon which it is impossible for any- 
body to entertain a doubt. That a 
clergyman, who has been convicted of 
treason or felony or the great misde- 
meanour which is involved in the 
description of misdemeanours included 
in the Bill, or the other moral offences 
to which it refers, should be no longer 
permitted to exercise public functions, 
is a matter upon which I do not believe 
anybody can be found seriously to 
entertain a doubt ; and I cannot help 
feeling that it is extraordinary that 
that which would not be permitted in 
any other public employment whatever, 
I do not care what it is, where the 
most ordinary qualification of good 
character is required, should neverthe- 
less continue to exist in a profession 
where the teaching of morality and 
religion is essential to the public 
function which is _ performed. I 
myself should think it would be a 
grave reflection upon any body of 
Christian men if they permitted such a 
state of things to continue. Every- 
body of course recognises how serious 
is the effect upon any community 
where a clergyman is known to have 
been guilty of such offences as these. 
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It is not confined in these days to the 
immediate vicinity where the offence 
has been committed, or where the clergy- 
man is known. One effect of the great 
diffusion of knowledge of events is 
that, although, as the most rey. Pre- 
late most accurately I believe repre- 
sented, the number of cases in which a 
clergyman misbehaves hiiself are very 
small in proportion to the number ex- 
isting in the Church of England, yet 
any one single case is known all over 
the Kingdom next day; and the sean- 
dal of a continuance of such a state of 
things is one the effect and operation 
of which, on every one who reads it or 
hears of it, is so evil that I think no 
one can possibly exagyerate it. Those 
who have known the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where a clergyman has been 
guilty, and has been known to be guilty 
ofthese offences, well know that the 
operation of it is not confined, as 
I think my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Herschell) said, to the mem- 
bers of his own religious com- 
munity, but it is acted upon and 
considered as a reproach to professors 
of religion generally; and it is surely 
an evil which ought to be abated, if it 
can be. It is principally in the Church 
of England that the difficulty arises, 
because other forms of religious com- 
munities have a very sovereign mode of 
dealing with such persons occupying 
the position of ministers in their com- 
munities—they are speedily disposed of. 
But it is the technicality of the Queen's 
Ecclesiastical law in England which 
makes the difficulty; and, whatever 
may be the value of that Ecclesiastical 
law, those, who have had either to argue 
upon it or to preside as Judges in 
respect of it, will not say that either in 
respect of speed or absence of techni- 
cality it is entirely free from reproach. 
The consequence is that time after time 
that, which ought to have been speedily 
and at once decided, has been kept hang- 
ing along time in abeyance, and the result 
has been I believe very disastrous in- 
deed, in more instances than one, to 
the immediate parish concerned. I 
would appeal to my noble and 
learned Friend, to whom I have already 
referred (Lord Grimthorpe). I trust he 
is not going to abide by the resolution 
he intimated last time that he would 
not move Amendments, or endeavour to 
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improve this Bill. I should be glad to 
see him apply his great learning and 
facility of dealing with such questions 
to improve this Bill, so far as it is 
capable of improvement. I am now 
speaking of the substance of the Bill, of 
which I understand he does not dis- 
approve, but, on the contrary approves 
the principle. After all, what a small 
question it is that remains! I would 
suggest to my noble and learned Friend 
that he has given an importance to this 
small question which I certainly, and I 
think probably a great manyof your Lord- 
ships do not attach to it. His sugges- 
tion is that it has been put in in order 
to establish something in the nature of 
an ecclesiastical aggression of which he 
does not approve. My Lords, I read 
this Bill with some care, and I confess 
such an idea never entered my mind ; 
it may have been owing to my sim- 
plicity and innocence; but I cannot 
helping thinking that a great many 
other people, equally simple, and equally 
uninformed of the knowledge of good 
and evil which my noble and learned 
Friend communicated to us, would 
have been equally innocent te. After 
all what does it come to? Itis aques- 
tion of whether or not the principal 
ecclesiastical authority in the diocese 
should pronounce the sentence. What 
possible difference can it make? It 
seems’ to me to be a question that 
might very well be debated, and, if we 
coukl arrive at any conclusion, I should 
be very glad ; but what I do earnestly 
suggest to my noble and learned Friend 
is this: Given an admitted state of 
things, an undoubted condition of 
scandal—to which it does occasionally 
reduce a parish—is it wise, is it decorous 
to a body of Christian men to allow 
that scandal to continue, because, upon 
some such question as this, they cannot 
agree upon the particular person 
who is to pronounce the sentence? I 
should have thought there would have 
been an effort upon the part of all per- 
sons concerned to get rid of any diffi- 
culty of that sort, so as to have the 
substance, at all events, of the proposed 
legislation put upon a right footing, and 
not to prolong the existence of what no 
one can deny to be a great scandal 
because you cannot agree upon such a 
minor pointas that. I say it is a minor 
point ; [ know my noble and learned 
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Friend says it is not, because it is an 
“ecclesiastical aggression,” which it is 
his great vocation in life to resist ; but 
he must forgive me for saying that 
other peopie may take a different view. 
And is it necessary to insist upon his 
own view in that particular? Sup- 
posing some foolish people have said 
some very foolish things—and I am 
not prepared to deny that they have— 
are you to crystallise them, and make 
that body an absolute impediment to 
doing that which everybody admits 
ought to be done? I earnestly hope 
that such a proposition will not be in- 
sisted upon. My Lords, as to the ques- 
tion who is to pass sentence, there are 
many analogies. I might remind my 
noble and learned Friend, who is 
himself a very learned lawyer, that in 
times gone by (I do not know whether 
the practice continues at the pre- 
sent time) whenever a person was 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
sitting in banc the sentence was after- 
wards passed during Term time by the 
Senior Puisne Judge. Ido not think 
any Puisne Judge of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, however much he 
might disapprove of the verdict (and it 
is an extraordinary hypothesis to sup- 
pose that he would disapprove of such 
a verdict) ever felt called upon, in spite 
of his disapproval, to refuse to perform 
the duty which the Court called upon 
him to do. But there seems to 
be, in the mind of the noble and 
learned Lord, a difficulty in making the 
Bishop do his duty. I think it is 
rather hard upon the right rev. Prelates 
to assume that they will not do their 
duty; they will have had, by hypo- 
thesis, the finding of the fact to 
justify the calling upon them to do 
what the Bill calls upon them to do. 
I will not go into the question whether 
there ought to be a mandamus or any 
other form of compelling them to do 
so; for I will not believe that any 
right rev. Prelate would refuse to do 
his duty in that matter; but, if he 
should, although it might give occasion 
to scandal in that particular case, I am 
sure, were such an event as that to 
happen, there would be very little 
difficulty in persuading either your 
Lordships or the other House to pass 
an Act of Parliament rendering such 
intervention unnecessary. I do not 
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believe any real practical difficulty 
ought to arise in such a case as this. 
I believe the Bill is absolutely required 
for the purpose of removing a most 
serious scandal from the Church; and 
I do earnestly hope that no impedi- 
ment will be placed in the way of 
passing it into law. 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: After my 
noble and learned Friend’s appeal, 
your Lordships will of course expect 
me to say something. I agree with 
most of his speech, but upon one point, 
upon which | troubled your Lordships 
the other day, my noble and learned 
Friend has forgotten that I am only 
asking to have the Bill put back, in 
substance, to the condition in which it 
was settled by your Lordships last 
year with singular unanimity for such 
a Bill; especially if we compare it 
with the Bill of 1888, which failed 
from this cause as well as from others. 
My noble and learned Friend also 
forgot that I was not so much using 
my own words, or expressing my own 
views, about this particular point, as 
those of very much greater persons, 
namely the two Archbishops of York, 
who have, unfortunately, passed away. 
I cannot help thinking that if either of 
those great Prelates were present now 
we should not have seen this alteration 
in the Bill to which I chiefly ob- 
ject. I merely say that by way of 
justifying my taking action in the 
matter at all. Dut I will now say fur- 
ther that, although I said the other 
night that I should not move any 
Amendments, I merely meant that, if 
Her Majesty's Government chose to say 
they would not let the Bill pass except 
on the terms of keeping it exactly as it 
is, it was not likely that I should waste 
time and strength in trying to mend it. 
My noble and Jearned Friend (Lord Her- 
schell), however, in the course of his 
speech, made what I think a valuable 
suggestion, which I am quite prepared 
to accept, if | understood it rightly: 
that if the Bishop should not be able 
physically, or should not be willing 
(which your Lordships will remember 
Archbishop Magee put strongly as a 
possible case), then some other ecclesias- 
tical officer (Lam quite willing it should 
be an Ecclesiastical officer) should come 
in and do for him exastly what that 
ecclesiastical officer does now, in cases 
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of necessity, in admission to benefices. 
That is the very analogy which the 
party, who have been moving for the 
last six months'about this matter, have 
been continually talking about. They 
said ‘ Bishops admit to livings ; there- 
fore Bishops only ought to deprive from 
livings.”” I answer that Bishops admit 
to livings if they choose ; if they do 
not, they leave it to the Vicar 
General—there is a Vicar General in 
every diocese. I was in hopes that my 
noble and learned Friend would him- 
self propose an Amendment in the sense 
he indicated the other night; that is 
the reason why I abstained. If any- 
body would move an Amendment of the 
kind proposed, I think it would be satis- 
factory to all Parties, and I am quite 
willing to do it if my noble and learned 
Friend does not. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clause 1, 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 
18, after (‘‘ preferment ”) insert— 

(“If any act required under this section to 
be done by the Bishop is not done within 
twenty-one days it shall be done by or with the 
consent of the Archbishop of the province.”) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 6. 
“THe Eart or SELBORNE: My 


Lords, this will be a convenient oppor- 
tunity to mention that I have given 
notice in the proper quarter yesterday, 
but that notice has not reached your 
Lordships, of an Amendment to be 
moved in the shape of an additional 
clause which, if adopted, would come 
in before Clause 8. Clause 6 provides, 
amongst other things, for rules to be 
made as to the place of holding Courts ; 
but this might be satisfied by regula- 
tions intended for the greater con- 
venience of trial where no question of 
jurisdiction can be involved; and to 
avoid any such question I shall propose 
to move, in terms similar to those of 
the Bill of last year, that 

“subject to rules the provincial court in 
each province may be held in the adminis- 
trative County of London, or in such place 
as the Judge may direct.” 

The reason is obvious; because, 
whether counsel are employed or not, 
to compel the Judge of the Provincial 
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province to exercise jurisdiction might 
often be a disadvantage to everybody 
and might create expense. And in fact 
it has for some time past been the law 
under other Acts. I know the learned 
Judge of the Provincial Court of York 
is of that opinion, because he has 
communicated with me upon the sub- 
ject. Of course I do not mean to 
suggest that this matter should be with- 
drawn from rules. Subject to rules I 
propose to use the language of the 
Bill of last year. My Lords, I thought 
it right to mention my intention for two 
reasons: first, because the notice that 
I gave has not reached your Lord- 
ships; and, secondly, because it may 
perhaps be the opinion of others that 
the words of Clause 6 make it un- 
necessary ; but, as the question may 
involve a point of jurisdiction, I think 
it prudent to be on the safe side, more 
especially when you consider what the 
consequences might be of holding that 
the Provincial Court had acted without 
jurisdiction, and that the rule power 
did not extend so far: namely, that a 
clergyman, convicted of immorality, 
might escape. I do not propose any 
amendment of this clause; but 
thought it the proper place to give 
notice of my Motion. 

THe ArcuBisHop oF YORK: My 
Lords, I wish to move, if it seems 
good to your Lordships, that the 
quorum should be ‘“ three”’ instead of 
‘‘two.” Two is a very small quorum, 
and I think the Act would work better 
if we were to have three. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I must point 
out that in that case two ecclesiastics 
might make the rules against the Lord 
Chancellor, and I confess I do not like 
the idea. 

Amendment moved, in page 4, line 4, 
omit (‘two’) and insert instead 
thereof (‘three”’).—(The Lord Arch- 
bishop of York.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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After Clause 7, new Clause proposed : 

“Subject to rules the provincial court in 
each province may be held in the administra- 
tive County of London, or in such place as 
the Judge may direct."—(The Earl of Sel- 
borne.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Is not that a 
little too large without any sort of 
guide? It might enable the Judge, 


The Earl of Selborne 
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merely for his own convenience, to hold 
the Court in any place he pleased, 
although it might not be the best place 
for hearing the case. It is going a 
little too far to enable the Judge to fix 
his Court in London whenever he thinks 
fit, even for a York case. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: It was 
in that form last year that it passed 
the Standing Committee and _ the 
General Committee of this House; and 
it is the form, I believe, of an Act of 
great importance, relating to much 
more controversial subjects now in 
force. I thought putting in the words 
‘subject to rules’’ would obviate any 
difficulty upon that score. Ifa genera} 
rule were passed, the discretion of the 
Judge would be taken away of course 
to that extent. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not in- 
tend to oppose it at all ; there will be an 
opportunity of considering it when it 
goes to the other Committee. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 9. 

Tue Bisnop or SALISBURY: Ie 
regard to line 40 “ notwithstanding 
that he resides elsewhere,” would the 
word ‘ elsewhere” apply to a convie- 
tion of treason or felony by a foreign 
Court ? 

Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY: 
It is intended that it should; it is to 
bring foreign chaplains under the cog- 
nisance of this whole procedure. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
confess I doubt very much whether the 
most rev. Prelate has effected it, if that 
is his object. There is no such thing 
as felony abroad—it is treated generally. 
Probably the most rev. Prelate does not 
mean treason committed against a 
foreign country. And with regard to 
misdemeanour, it is conviction on in- 
dictment and sentence to hard labour ; 
which I think points to procedure in 
this country—you cannot go upon that 
I think. There are other words applic 
able to those offences which I think might 
receive application to a foreign country ; 
but the whole framework of the Bill 
means procedure in this country. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: There is 
considerable force, no doubt, in what 
my noble and learned Friend says as to 
cases of conviction of felony or misde- 
meanour; but the latter provisions 
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which provide for the improved pro- 
cedure in Ecclesiastical Courts here 
would of course apply. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: Yes: 
Tam not speaking of that. It would 
be a question of proof here of offences 
committed elsewhere. 

THe Bisoop or SALISBURY: 
The question would arise whether proof 
of conviction in a foreign Court would, 
under this Bill, be accepted in an 
Ecclesiastical Court in this country. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: No, 
certainly it would not be. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 41.) 


GAMING ACT, 1845, AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L.]—(No, 23.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, in 
asking you to read this Bill a second time 
it is not necessary to detain you with 
more than a very few words. When I 
brought before your Lordships a Bill 
some little time ago I alluded to the 
fact that I proposed to introduce this 
Bill. Your Lordships are doubtless 
aware that by an Act of 8 & 9 Victoria 
any contract by way of gaming or 
wagering is rendered null and void, and 
it is provided that no action shall be 
brought or maintained in respect of it. 
Therefore no action can be brought in 
a Court of Justice in order to enforce 
the payment of a sum due in respect of 
abet. But it has been held within the 
last few years that that Act does not 
apply to the case of a payment which 
is sought to be enforced of a sum due 
in respect of a bet when an agent has 
been employed to make the bet ; that 
is to say, if an agent be employed 
to bet, and he is paid money in 
respect of that bet, it has been held 
that he can bring an action to recover 
the money he has so paid—that the 
implied promise to pay that money is 
not rendered void by the Statute of 
Victoria. The consequence is that 


there have been a number of actions 
brought in recent years in the Courts 
of Justice which have involved several 
days’ inquiry into betting transactions ; 
and I thins cverybody has felt—cer- 
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tainly the Judges who have had to ad- 
minister the law have felt—that that 
was a scandal: that when you have 
made bets irrecoverable, and the Courts 
of Law have refused to recognise them 
as creating an obligation, it is 
not seemly that you should have 
these actions brought, and should, in- 
directly, in that way enforce betting and 
engagements which the law considers it 
to have been mischievous and inex- 
pedient to do directly. The present 
Bill proposes simply to remedy that 
state of things by making null and void 
any promise, express or implied, which 
would give rise to any obligation 
already made null and void by the 
8 & 9 Victoria. The Bill provides for 
that in a single clause, which requires 
no further explanation, and I hope your 
Lordships will give it a Second Read- 
ing. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Herschell.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


COLONIAL PROBATES BILL [H.1.] 
(No. 33.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kyutsrorp) : 
My Lords, the Bill, to which I now ask 
your Lordships to give a Second Read- 
ing, is the outcome of a discussion which 
took place at the Colonial Conference 
in 1887, and is framed to give effect to 
the wishes of the Colonial Governments 
as represented at that Conference by 
their delegates. Acts have been passed 
in several Colonies—Victoria, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, South Australia, and~ 
West Australia—which have provided 
that where probate and letters of ad- 
ministration have been granted for 
deceased persons who have property in 
the Colonies, if the probate or letters of 
administration have been granted by a 
competent Court in this country, they 
are to have the same validity in the 
Colonies as if they had been granted 
there. The delegates at the Conference 
asked, and I think with great reason, 
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that similar legislation should be passed 
in this country, so that probate and 
lettersof administration granted in the 
Colonies for persons having property 
in this country should be recognised in 
this country. I mayalsoadd that similar 
provisions exist with regard to Scotland, 
freland, and England ; probate or letters 
of administration granted in England for 
persons who have property in Scotland 
or Ireland are recognised in those 
countries. This Bill has been prepared 
and has met with the assent of the 
Colonial Governments generally, and 
it has been approved by the Trea- 
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sury and Inland Revenue. I need 
hardly detain your Lordships by 
reading through the clauses. By the 


1st clause Her Majesty the Queen 
may, on being satisfied that the Legis- 
jature of any British Possession has 
made adequate provision for the recog- 
nition in that Possession of probates 
and letters of administration granted 
by the Courts of the United Kingdom, 
direct that this Act shall apply. A 
duplicate of any probate or letters of 
administration granted in the Colonies 
and sealed with the seal of the Court, 
or a certified copy, can then be produced 
here and will be re-sealed: provided 
that the Court, before sealing probate, 
is satisfied that probate duty has been 
paid in respect of so much (if any) of 
the estate as is liable to Probate Duty 
in the Wnited Kingdom; and, in the 
case of letters of administration, that 
security has been given in a sum suffi- 
cient in amount to cover the property 
(if any) in the United Kingdom to 
which the letters of administration 
relate ; and the Court is also empowered 
to require evidence of the same. There 
is also a power given to make rules to 
effect the carrying out of this Act. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Knutsford.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.1.] (No. 42.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); further amendments made; 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow ; and to 
be printed as amended. 


Lord Knutsford 
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SHORT TITLES BILL [#.1.] (No. 12) 


Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; a further amendment made; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS — COMPENSATION, 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart COWPER: My Lords, I need 
not gointo the question of the disband- 
ing of the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers, because that has been already 
decided upon ; it was referred to in this 
House fast year, and I think all your 
Lordships, like everybody else, seemed 
to be of opinion that, whether it is right 
or not to disband these men, they are 
at all events a most praiseworthy body 
and deserving of every consideration, 
on account af their patriotic and ener- 
getic services, and the way in which, for 
the whole of the last 18 years, they have 
performed the duties which they have 
do. My Lords, it is now 
decided that these men are to be dis- 
banded, and they are too loyal a body 
not to bow at once to any decision of 
the Admiralty deliberately come to, 
and which is to be carried into effect. 
They are most of them, I may say 
almost all of them anxious to continue 
to serve their country in one form or 
another ; in this they hope to be under 
the War Office, for which I believe 
every facility will be given to them. I 
believe the War Office are now taking 
into consideration how far they can 
meet their wishes and make them into. 
companies; so that they may remain 
together as much as possible. The 
question of compensation, to which I 
desire to call attention at this moment, 
is rather a pressing one ; for I believe a 
Committee has been appointed, and is 
now sitting,to determine what compensa- 
tion they are entitled to. I may say that 
a report has got about, whether rightly 
or wrongly founded I do not know, 
that they are not to receive compensa- 
tion for these particular matters which 
I have noted down—for money ex- 
pended on drill batteries and premises 
and on the fittings of ships. Now, my 
Lords, these amount, I believe, to a 
good deal. I hope this report may not 
be true. It may be said perhaps that 
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we ought to wait until we see whether 
this report is well-founded, or whether 
these things are to be taken into con- 
sideration, before moving in _ the 
matter ; in other words, that we ought 
not to cry out before we are hurt. 
But we should remember the common 
answer to that remark—that it is no 
use crying out after you are hurt: it 
may be too late; the moment this 
Committee has reported the whole 
thing will be wound up, and it will be too 
late to do anything. That is my excuse 
for moving at the present moment. 
As I say, it will make a great deal of 
difference whether these things can be 
taken into account or not. Nobody, 
of course, would propose that the whole 
value of what they have spent from the 
beginning, in this or any other matter, 
should be paid to them ; but I think it 
is only fair that the value of these 
improvements should be taken as it 
now stands, and that they should be 
treated very much in the same way as 
a tenant farmer is treated when he is 
turned out and receives compensation 
for what he has spent upon buildings. 
My Lords, I need only say further that 
an enormous amount of money—I 
may say tens of thousands of pounds— 
has been spent by the officers of these 
corps during the last 18 years, for 
which they can receive no compensa- 
tion ; anyhow they must be very much 
out of pocket. I think, therefore, there 
is all the more reason for being liberal 
where you can be liberal. I am quite sure 
your Lordships will feel that a body of 
men who came forward at the invita- 
tion of the Government, who have been 
praised in every Report which has been 
made year by year by those who have 
inspected them, should be not only 
justly but generously treated, and that, 
if necessary, a point should be strained 
in order, as far as possible, to meet 
their wishes in a liberal spirit, instead 
of the contrary, which is what I am 
very much afraid is going to be done. 
Without more remarks I will ask Her 
Majesty’s Government the question of 
which I have given notice: whether 
the compensation proposed to be given 
by the Admiralty to the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers on their disband- 
ment is to include compensation for 
money expended on drili batteries and 
premises, and on the fittings of ships? 
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Lorp ELPHINSTONE: My Lords, 
when this question was before the 
House in June last, I, among other 
noble Lords, bore ample testimony to 
the value, the zeal, and the ability 
which this corps had shown, and to 
their ability in gunnery. I then stated, 
in answer to Viscount Sidmouth, that 
the Admiralty, having decided that this 
corps should be disbanded, would 
appoint a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into all just claims for com- 
pensation. That promise was carried 
out, and the Committee was appointed 
in November last. It consisted of Mr. 
Scott, Assistant Accountant General; 
Mr. Maxfield, Surveyor of Coastguard 


Buildings; Mr. 8S. Smith, of the 
Artillery Volunteers; and alsc an 


officer to be nominated by the 
commanding officer of each brigade 
to represent his old corps when the cir- 
cumstances of that particular corps 
were under the consideration of the 
Committee. The instructions giver 
were, I think the noble Lord will bear 
me out in saying, extremely liberally 
worded. They were as follows :— 

“ The official members of the Committee are 
instructed to deal with all claims for com- 
pensation in a spirit of liberality; they are to 
assume, on the part of the Admiralty, all 
financial obligations undertaken by the various 
corps; and they are to recommend grants of 
compensation to the officers and men for the 
unused value of their uniforms.” 


The drill sheds, of course, come under 
this qualification. The Committee have 
been down to Brighton and investigated 
the claims of that corps; but the 
Report has not been received by the 
Admiralty, because the official members 
have recommended certain things from 
which the members of the Volunteer 
Corps dissent—therefore the Report has 
been sent back for the Minority Report 
to be appended. The Committee are 
now at Glasgow inquiring into the ex- 
penses which that corps has entailed 

However, no steps can be taken until 
we have got a full Report on the whole 
of the different districts before the Ad- 
miralty ; and, that being the case, it 
would be premature for me now to say 
what or what not will be considered 
just claims for compensation. But I 
will repeat again that, according to the 
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terms and instructions to the Com- 

mittee, the Admiralty are anxious to 

deal in every respect with extreme 
liberality. 

House adjourned at a quarter 

past Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th March, 1892. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





EASTBOURNE IMPROVEMENT ACT, 
1855, AMENDMENT BILL (4y Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(3.5.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I have to ask the 
House to read this Bill a second time. 
t is exceedingly brief in character, and 
proposes simply to repeal one clause in 
the Act passed in 1885 for the improve- 
ment of the town of Eastbourne. It is 
necessary that I should give the House 
in some detail—and nobody deplores 
the necessity more than I—the history 
of the transactions, or, rather, I may 
say, of the legislation, which led up to 
the legislation of which we now com- 
plain and which we ask the House to 
repeal. The House is aware that the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, 
subsequently consolidated with all 
amending Acts by the Act of 1882, and 
the ‘‘ Public Health Act of 1875,” are 
the two Charters by which the action 
of all our Local Authorities, whether 
Municipal or Urban and Sanitary, is 
regulated, and for many years—I may 
say, fora long period of years—there 
was no fault found or complaint made 
of the use of the powers given to Muni- 
cipalities and Local Bodies by those 
two great Acts of Parliament. But as 
the work of Committees increased and 
sanitary science developed itself, Local 
Authorities asked Parliament to give 
them greater powers than were con- 
tained under those two Acts, and 
financial difficulties also arose, Bills 
being brought into the House asking 
for very great financial powers, and 
Committees— perhaps too easily — 

Lord Elphinstone 
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gave those powers. The p>2riod for the 
re-payment of debt was extended, and 
extended, and extended, until at last 
it reached, I believe, in one case, a 
period of 100 years. Parliament felt 
that the time had arrived for dealing 
with this state of things, fraught with 
the utmiost danger, and in 1882 the 
attention of the House was cailed to it in 
a very long and able speech on the then 
state of affairs by a gentleman who is 
not now a Member of this House, but 
who is very much respected by all who 
know him; I mean the Recorder of 
Liverpool (Mr. Hopwood), and I may 
say in passing, and I am sure there are 
many hon Members who will endorse 
the remark, Mr. Hopwood in this 
House showed himself a sincere friend 
to Local Government, and he was the 
last man to advocate centralisation in 
any shape or form. In the speech in 
which he drew the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary powers 
which were being asked for by Local 
Authorities, he almost, I might say, 
prophetically marked out what has 
happened, and especially in reference to 
the case which is the cause of this Bill 
before us. Having shown that the 
powers sought in the Bill he referred to 
had not been fully discussed, Mr. Hop- 
wood went on to say— 

“ The House would see that, in the form in 
which legislation of this kind acted—namely, 
in the shape of a Private Bill, it acquired the 
status of a Statute, and the matters prescribed 
in ft went down from the Legis!ature, not to be 
debated in the Town Council, and ordered as 
it thought fit, but to become at once the future 
rule of right in the locality. If anyone said— 
‘ Why is this the law ? Is the law so severe as 
this? Icertainly was not aware of it. He 
was answered at once by the assertion — It 
is the law, and, therefore, you must obey it.” 
He pointed out to the House—I am not 
going to trouble the House with a large 
number of details—various matters 
in relation to police and sanitary ad- 
ministration, for which extensive powers 
had been asked by Corporations. He 
contended that no power in excess or 
variation of the general law of the 
land should be introduced without the 
application of a uniform guiding rule 
by Parliament, and he proceeded to 
raise his point by a Motion for the re- 
jection of the Private Bill then before 
the House. He was immediately fol- 
lowed in that Debate by Sir Richard 
Cross, and I think no one sitting on 
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either side of the House will dispute 
the statement that Sir Richard Cross 
was one of the ablest and fairest Minis- 
ters who ever held the office of Home 
Secretary. Sir Richard Cross expressed 
his concurrence in Mr. Hopwood’s 
view, and said the House was indebted 
to that Gentleman for having brought 
the matter forward ; then, after dealing 
with the facts generally, Sir Richard 
Cross suggested :— 

“That all these Bills might go toa Committee 
upstairs, whose duty it would be to deal with 
those portions which belong to the Private 
Business of this House. But I think that 
there ought to be a special Instruction from 
this House to the Committee, to report to 
this House on all the particular Clauses to 
which objection is taken on general grounds. 
Further, there ought to be a distinct under- 
standing that the Third Reading of these 
Bills should not be taken until the House has 
had an opportunity of discussing the Report 
of the Committee, so that the House itself 
may be able to pass an opinion upon the gene- 
ral principles involved in these different 
measures.” 


{ will show the House how this sug- 
gestion was dealt with and how it has 
been totally departed from. There was, 
in relation to the Eastbourne Act, no 
such Special Report before the Third 
Reading. Sir Richard Cross was followed 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), then 
Home Secretary, who concurred entirely 
in what Sir Richard Cross had said, 
and he proposed a Select Committee 
with an Instruction that when a Bill 


contained exceptional powers, the 
Committee should make a_ Special 
Report to the House. Sir Richard 


Cross proposed further—for this my 
right hon. Friend had omitted—that 
these Bills should not be read a third 
time until the House had had 
the opportunity of considering the 
Report of the Committee, end my hon. 
Friend said “ certainly.”” It was under 
these circumstances that in 1882 a 
Committee was appointed to deal with 
all these Bills. Now, that Committee 
was, I think I may say, a fairly 
representative one. I was going to say 
a strong Committee, but perhaps that 
would be impertinent, as I happened to 
be on that Committee myself. At all 
events it had a strong Chairman in 
Mr. Sclater-Booth (now Lord Basing) 
who for many years, was President 
of the Local Government Board, 
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and intimately acquainted with matters 
of local administration. The Com- 
mittee included Members from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and was 
fairly representative; it sat several 
months and considered all the Bills 
brought before it. At the close of its 
proceedings it presented a Special 
Report to the- House, and I must ask 
the attention of the House to two or 
three paragraphs of that Report. The 
Report says— 

“It must be admitted that Parliament has 
given encouragement to the practice of seek- 
ing this House for variations from or amend- 
ment of the general law for the convenience of 
particular localities.” 

The Report further reeommended— 

“ That where such a proposal is made, some 

step should be taken by the House to secure 


more uniform and stringent supervision of the 
unopposed clauses in Private Bills.” 


I omitted to state that the Reference to 
the Committee was in the following 
terms :— 

“That the Committee of Selection do 
appoint a Committee, not exceeding seven in 
number, to consider and report on any pro- 
visions in Private Bills promoted by Municipal 
and other Local Authorities by which it is pro- 
posed to create powers relating to Police and 
Sanitary Regulations which deviate from, or are 
an extension of, or repugnant to, the general 
law ; and that it be an Instruction to such Com- 
mittee to make a Special Report to this House 
in respect of any such provisions as aforesaid 
as the Committee may sanction, together with 
the reasons on which the grant of such powers 
are recommended, and the recent precedents 
applicable to the case.” 

Well, the Committee went on to say in 
their Report— 

“The Special Report which the Committee 
are instructed to make divides itself into two 
branches—namely, I. Sanitary and II. Police 
Regulations.” 

I have not to trouble the House with 
the Sanitary branch of the inquiry. 
The Committee, under the able gui- 
dance of Lord Basing, drew up a large 
number of model clauses in relation to 
sanitary matters, wisely extending the 
existing law, and these were subse- 
quently enacted in general legislation 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. Now before this Committee 
arose the question of these street 
processions accompanied by music, 
and this question was very fully con- 
sidered by the Committee, and the 
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Committee reported to the House that 
they had drawn a clause which, in 
their opinion, was a proper extension 
of the general law, and which they 
advised the House to adopt. This was 
the clause the Committee drew, and I 
think the House will see it is a clause 
which may fairly be said to meet the 
exigencies of the case. The Committee 
reported— 

“ Many applications in excess of the general 
law for police powers were made, which the 
Committee felt themselves unable to sanction, 
except where such powers were already in 
force within the borough, and as to which 
their re-enactment was only in the way of a 
consolidation of previous Acts. 

Clauses, however, dealing with (1) street 

music, (2) street belling, and (3) the sale of 
coal in small quantities, (4) obstruction of 
footway,” &e—— 
A variety of other things with which I 
need not trouble the House, but which 
were proved to be much needed to be 
dealt with. The Street Music Clause 
was as follows :— 

* Any householder, personally, or by his ser- 
vant, or by any constable, may require any 
street musician or singer to depart from the 
neighbourhood of the house of such house- 
holder, and any person who shall sound or 
play upon any musical instrument, or sing 
in any street near or within hearing of such 
house after being sorequired to depart, shall be 
—,* a penalty not exceeding forty shil- 

gs. 


According to Parliamentary practice, 
this was submitted to and approved by 
the House, and that was the new legis- 
lation inserted in a variety of Bills. 
Nothing further was done in this matter 
of street music until 1884, two years 
later, when the town of Brighton came 
to Parliament and asked for the neces- 
siry clause to give the Mayor power to 
interfere with street processions of all 
sorts and kinds. That clause was dis- 
cussed before the Committee, and the 
House will see that the question we 
are called upon to settle was raised 
eight years ago. A representative from 
the Corporation said— 

“ There is another matter that we very much 
wish to regulate, large meetings such as the 
*Salvation Army’ processions going through 
the town.” 

The Chairman—who I think was my 
hon. Friend the junior Member for 
Oxford—said— 


“It is very desirable you should be able to 
control them, but it is a question whether you 
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should not be able to do so under the ordinary 
law. I should have thought that ordinary 
police powers would have been sufficient.” 


Then another Member of the Com- 
mittee asked-— 


“You actually propose that the Mayor 
with the Watch Committee, should have the 
power to forbid any kind of popular 
procession they think likely to create a dis- 
turbance. Of course you mean to use it for 
the Salvation Army, and could against a 
political procession. We have refused this to 
a Local Authority in a case we had before us.” 
The Chairman: “If there was no breach of 
the peace intended of course the police would 
not prevent the procession.” 


Then another Member of the Com- 
mittee asked— 

“Why do you want an alteration in the 
general law for Brighton ? (Can you give us 
an illustration of any breach of the peace 
more likely to arise in Brighton than in any 
other town? Can you give us an illustration 
of any difficulty you have had?” Witness: 
“ We have had great complaints of processions 
on Sunday mornings, disturbing the quieter 
parts of the town. A large number of people 
are constantly coming to Brighton. This is a 
thing that is growing, and we desire to take 
the opportunity to get the power of regulating 
these proceedings. In fact the objection to 
the Salvation Army is their going among other 
classes of people where they are not wanted.” 
The Chairman: “I do not think you were in 
the room when the other Bill was discussed. 
I do not carry in my memory the conclusions 
we arrived at, though I know the question 
came before us.” 

Well, in the result the Committee 
unanimously struck out this section in 
the Brighton Bill, although they gave 
Brighton what is called the ‘‘ Bury Model 
Clause,” and this clause has remained 
in the code of Brighton administration 
since, and under it Brighton is governed 
at the present time. When the Session 
terminated, this Committee, presided 
over by my hon. Friend opposite, re- 
ported to the House, and I must call 
the attention of the House to a para- 
graph in that Report, because upon this 
the House of Commons and a Depart- 
ment of State acted. Alluding to 
various matters that came before them, 
the Committee went on to say it was 
obvious that to many matters upon 
which the Committee were pressed for 
a decision. Parliament must give due 
consideration on general grounds, 

“and the Committee were strongly advised that 
pending the enactment of a general measure 
care should be taken in succeeding Sessions to 
control the attempts which local bodies not 
unnaturally made to arm themselves with 
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powers which the General Law does not 
sanction, and for this purpose they suggest 
that the Local Government Board should con- 
tinue their valuable representations upon those 
Bills, and further that the Home Office should 
report upon matters coming within their 
province.” 

I need hardly say that the Home Sec- 
retary adopted the recommendation of 
the Committee, and in the next stage 
I shall have to bring before the House 
the Home Office intervenes for the first 
time ; hitherto it has been the Local 
Government Board only. In 1885 the 
two towns of Eastbourne and Hastings 
came before Parliament with Bills in 
which this clause now in dispute re- 
lating to street processions with music 
was proposed. So far as Hastings is 
concerned, I only mention it because 
it was the Hastings case that came 
before the Committee first and settled 
the decision in the Eastbourne case. I 
cannot put my finger on the evidence 
at the moment, so I am not in a posi- 
tion to say how the case was presented ; 
but it came before the Committee in 
the month of May, and on Clause 104 
(Processions on Sundays) the room was 
cleared, the Committee deliberated, 
and the question was put, “ That this 
Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” The Committee divided, and 
for the Ayes there voted Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Charles Parker, and Mr. West, and 
for the Noes Mr. Arthur Arnold. There- 
fore the House will see the clause now 
under discussion was inserted in 
the Bill by a majority of two in 
a Committee of four, and the three 
Members whose names I have men- 
tioned were responsible for the insertion 
of the clause. Well, I am happy to 
say, so far as Hastings is concerned, 
no difficulty whatever has arisen. 
Common sense and common justice 
have prevailed in the town of Hastings, 
and no difficulty has arisen there. It 
is in regard to Eastbourne I ask the 
House to repeal the clause. Upon this 
clause the Home Office reported for the 
first time, and this is what the Home 
Secretary said :— 

“ Clause 271 (Processions on Sundays). It 
is suggested that this is a question for general 
legislation, and that the clause should be 
struck out.” 


That was the opinion of the re- 
sponsible Department of the day. This 
Committee, 


as we have seen, was 
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to report specially upon clauses they 
might sanction which deviated from the 
general law. They were now dealing 
with a perfectly new clause, against 
which the Home Office protested. Let 
us see how they reported upon it. The 
Report from the Home Office was— 

“This Bill,in some respect, gives powers: 

relating to the police in excess of the pro- 
visions of the ordinary law.” 
This Report and the representations of 
the Local Government Board were 
referred to the Committee, and the 
manner in which these recommenda- 
tions were dealt with is set forth in an 
appendix to this Report. Of this 
Clause 271 the Report states— 

“The Committee have amended these 

clauses and, as amended, consider them 
expedient.” 
Now the case I am going to submit to 
the House, or, at all events, a prime 
part of my case, is that this legislation 
was enacted behind the back of the 
House of Commons, that the House 
knew nothing of what was going on, 
the Committee did not say a word 
about the deviation from the law in 
the clause they inserted, and the clause 
which the Home Office refused to 
sanction the Committee did not report, 
as Sir Richard Cross said they should 
report, specially. I say the House had 
no opportunity of discussing the clause, 
and I venture to say that outside the 
four Members of the Committee nobody 
in the House, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, Government or Opposition, knew 
anything about what was going on in 
this matter. But the Committee had 
to make ageneral Report to the House 
telling the general result of what they 
had done. They called the attention of 
the House again—and I hope that 
again and again the attention of the 
House will be called to it— to the 
necessity of a general measure extend- 
ing and consolidating the laws relating 
to police and sanitary matters. Then 
they say— 

“Tn the meantime, continuing the tice 
of the Committees of 1882 and 1884”—re- 
member what they did in 1882—“the Com- 
mittee have to the best of their ability enforced 
two leading principles which they believe to be 
accepted by the House, viz.: (1.) That no 
local powers should be given in excess of the 
general law unless there can be shown either 


(a) strong local reasons for such powers, or (b) 
general reasons so strong as to render desire 
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able the a ery of clauses which (pending 
public legislation) may be granted to every 
community that shall think fit to apply for 
them; and (2) that as a rule no statutory 
enactments should be permitted for purposes 
which can be effected under bye-laws. The 
local reasons which have moved the Committee 
to sanction special legislation have been of 
two kinds: (1.) In a few cases where excep- 
tional powers already existed under old local 
Acts, the Committee have consented, while 
repealing the greater part of these, to keep 
alive (sometimes in more modern form) such 
portions of them as were in use and working 
well. This, however, they have done with 
much reserve, lest such clauses should be 
uoted as precedents for similar legislation 
elsewhere. (2.) In other cases regard has been 
had to special wants of the community 
concerned. At watering places, for example, 
where there is a great influx of summer 
visitors, larger powers have been granted for 
regulation of pleasure traffic, boating and 
bathing.” 
Well, is this clause concerned with 
pleasure traftic, boating or bathing? Is 
it pleasure traffic? Here is not a 
word of the very serious alteration in 
the general law the Committee had 
sanctioned :— 

“On general grounds the Committee have 

sanctioned the insertion, in most of the Bills 
submitted to them, of the ‘model clauses’ 
referred to in the Report of last year, for the 
preparation of which they are indebt-d to the 
Committee of 1822.” 
t may say, in reference to this East- 
hourne Clause, which was passed in 
this perfunctory manner and referred 
to in a general paragraph about clauses 
dealing with pleasure traffic, boating, 
and bathing, that the only mention I 
can find of it is in the speech of the 
counsel, Mr. Littler, who brought 
the Bill before the Committee. He 
said :— 

“T should like to call your attent’on to 
Clause 271. You have passed something 
similar to that, though not in the same words. 
Iam told that in the exact form you have 
passed it, therefore we may go on.” 

That is all, and I do not think that 
anything further passed. Then—and 
I am sorry to trouble the House with 
so many details, but they are necessary 
to show how these matters were dealt 
with—Torquay followed in the foot- 
steps of Hastings and Eastbourne, and, 
of course, the same Committee granted 
to Torquay the same powers. The 
result was that great disturbance arose 
in the town of Torquay. I believe up- 
wards of 100 people were sent to 
prison. The Torquay case was brought 
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before this House in July, 1888, when 
I had the honour of moving the repeal 
of thisclause. I see in the statement 
circulated among Members the extra- 
ordinary allegation is made that the 
Torquay clause was repealed “ under 
pressure.” Well, the pressure of an 
adverse majority is certainly very 
powerful pressure, but I am aware of 
no other pressure. The Torquay people 
came to the House asking for further 
powers for the Local Authorities, and I 
took the opportunity to ask the House 
to restrict some of the power already 
granted in ignorance. I asked the 
House to refer the Bill to a Committee 
of nine Members—five chosen by the 
Committee of Selection and four by the 
House. That Motion was unanimously 
accepted by the House, it was sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade— 
it had, infact, the support of the Govern- 
ment. It went to the Select Committee, 
and that Committee, without a dissen- 
tient voice, repealed that clause. It was 
repealed, and I am happy to tell the 
House, on good authority, chat peace 
was restored in Torquay, and no 
difficulty has arisen since, or any 
conflict between the authorities or the 
people and the Salvation Army. There, 
I think, is a justification for the 
‘pressure ” which this extraordinary 
statement says was put upon the 
Torquay people. Well, we have had 
the subsequent proceedings at East- 
bourne, but for the purposes of my 
argument I need not detain the House 
with an account of these proceedings. 
I believe that many Members, notably 
the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis), have been on 
the scene and can tell the House, if 
necessary, what they have seen with 
their own eyes. It will be admitted 
that the state of things is disastrous at 
Eastbourne. This legislation has not 
worked well. It has embittered local 
feeling, it has engendered the bitterest 
phases of religious bigotry, and has 
stirred up in a peaceful town, every 
Sunday, a scene of disorder every right- 
thinking man must deplore. Whether the 
character of this legislation be good or 
bad, it will be accepted on both sides 
that the legislation has worked—is 
working—most unsatisfactorily. There 
are statements in the Paper circulated 
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among Members showing what attempts 
were made to meet the special difficulties 
of the case ; how terms were proposed 
by which the Salvation Army should 
confine their operations to one part 
of the town, and how every one of these 
proposals were rejected; that a large 
number of constables were sent into the 
town; how litigation ensued—and, I 
think, the effect of the litigation in the 
judgments of Mr. Justice Hawkins were 
not very commendatory of the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Authorities. 
But I want to argue the case rather on 
general principles that such legislation 
should not be passed behind the back 
of the House of Commons. But I have 
been told, and sometimes in language 
most offensive and disgusting, what an 
inconsistent politician I must be to 
advocate devolution to Local Authori- 
ties of certain mattersof administration 
and yet to object to devolution in the 
case ofthis town. But, Sir, thisis not 
a case of devolution. This is the case 
of an Act of the Imperial Parliament ; 
there is nothing said in the clause 
about Local Authorities at all. It is 
an enactment, the law of the land, and 
the Local Authorities are bound, I 
think, to enforce the law so long as it 
stands. I find no fault with them for 
the performance of their duty. Let 
me proceed a step further. Local Ad- 
ministration, Local Government, Local 
Option, means a delegation from the 
supreme authority—you do not mean 
that the Local Authority may say ‘“‘ We 
will not have this or that.” Let me 
put the case, by way of illustra- 
tion, of the Episcopalian com- 
munity in Scotland. In many towns, in 
many counties of Scotland, Episcopalian 
opinions are in a very small—I may 
say an insignificant minority. Would 
Parliament sanction for a moment, 
that the Local Authority should have 
power to interfere with the religious 
liberty of this body, because it is in a 
minority? (‘*Oh, oh!’’) Hon. Members 
opposite seem amused. I think the 
hon. Member (Mr. Johnston), who is a 
representative of Protestants in Ireland, 
would strongly object, as I would 
object, to putting the Protestants of 
Ireland under the heel of any other 
denomination, to interfere with, to 
prejudice, to embarrass, one jot or 
tittle of their religious rights. But the 
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Imperial Authority has already dele- 
gated to Local Authorities, by the 
Municipal Corporations Act, powers on 
this very question. Parliament has 
said what Local Authorities may do. 
By Section 23 of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act it is declared that— 

“The Council may from time to time make 
such bye-liws as to them may seem meet for 
the goodwill and government of the borough, 
and for the prevention and suppression of 
nuisances. 


That is a delegation to the Local 
Authority of an exercise of power no 
man in his senses will object to. But 
if they go beyond, and for other pur- 
poses attempt to make that a nuisance 
which is not a nuisance, then they are 


| subject, not to the control of this House, 


| 





| 





but to Her Majesty's Courts of Law, 
and when one impulsive Town 
Council did prohibit these Sun- 
day processions by a_ bye-law, 
what said the Court of Queen's. 
Bench? Mr. Justice Hawkins said— 
“T am of opinion that this bye-law is bad, 
as being unreasonable and not warranted by 
the statute under which it is made; the con- 
viction, therefore, must be quashed. It does 
not seem to me unreasonable to suppose that 
there might be a case in which the inhabitants 
of a street might desire to have music of a 
certain kind played, and which would cause 
no annoyance. This bye-law would include 
any sort of music played under any circum- 
stances, however harmonious and free from 
offence. If the Town Council desire to put a 
stop to music of such a character as is offen- 
sive and likely to cause annoyance, | think, 
probably, there might be a means of amend- 
ing the bye-laws to effect that object. It is. 
not for us to suggest how such a bye-law 
should be limited as to become reasonable.” 
I need not read the rest of the judg- 
ment. There are limits, not only to 
bye-laws, but to the powers of all 
delegated bodies, in inatters of this 
description, with reference to powers. 
which Imperial legislation alone can 
deal with; but Mr. Justice Hawkins 
was dealing simply with the case of a 
bye-law made under the 23rd section 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. 
Lord Basing’s Committee recommended 
Parliament to enact that when a house- 
holder objects to music before his 
house, that music shall cease. I say 
at once that if this Bill is read a second 
time, and referred to a Committee, I 
have no objection to the insertion of a. 
clause similar to the model clause: 
which governs this matter at Brighton, 
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and in all other boroughs but 
Hastings and Eastbourne. Let me say, 
in passing, for I forgot to say it before, 
that in no other town in Great Britain 
or Ireland does such a law exist as 
exists in Hastings and Eastbourne ; 
there is no precedent for it ; no example 
for it; no parallel te it. Under these 
circumstances I submit to the House 
that the clause ought never to have 
been inserted in the Eastbourne Act. 
It was a miscarriage of legislation. 
This is no interference with local 
control. If Parliament by a Bill, openly 
discussed in the face of the country, 
chooses to delegate to a local authority 
the widest and amplest powers, then I 
say, if Parliament does that, it is the 
duty of those who become subject to 
those powers to obey the law of Parlia- 
ment. But there is no parallel in this 
case; this was not open legislation, 
it was not legislation by Parliament, 
it was private legislation, and it as- 
sumed the form of a statute never 
having been properly reported to Parlia- 
ment as Parliament directed. (‘ Oh, 
oh!”) When and where was it re- 
ported to this House? Let the hon. 
Member who interrupts me point to 
one jot or tittle, line or syllable, where 
this was reported to the House of 
Commons. This legislation ought never 
to have been passed. It is legislation 
which has been most unhappy in its 
consequences, and it is to some extent, 
I do not shrink from saying, an in- 
fringement of the religious liberties of 
the people. Whether this be so or 
not hon. Gentlemen may differ, but 
evidence brought before a Committee 
upstairs may modify the judgment of 
the House, and the Committee may 
offer suggestions it may be wise for the 
House to consider. But wise or not 
my point is this. I impute nothing of 
deceit to Members of the Committee. 
These three Members of the Committee 
are as much entitled to consideration 
and respect as any cther three Mem- 
bers sitting in the House, but legis- 
lation such as this should not be passed 
by any three Members. Before I sit 
down let me make an appeal to the 
House on behalf of a religious com- 
munity against whom avowedly this 
legislation is directed, and against 


whom it has been ruthlessly enforced. 
I know they are a poor despised sect. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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(“No, no!”) TI rejoice to hear that 
‘*No.”” I know they have no repre- 
sentative in this House belonging to 
their body, but I know also there are 
Members on both sides of the House 
who strongly appreciate their work 
and sympathise with them in it. JI 
imply no imputation on any Member 
of the House of a different character ; 
but because they have no representa- 
tive in this House to speak on fheir 
behalf they are entitled to some con- 
sideration at our hands in dealing with 
grievances of this description. Dis- 
agree as we may with their methods 
and their machinery, and perhaps 
with some of their tenets, the Salvation 
Army have achieved a great and 
noble work in reforming and reclaim- 
ing among the population. They 
have in London and in our large towns 
confronted vice and intemperance and 
misery in the most odious slums, and 
in the most loathsome shapes. They 
are fanatics. Yes; and so were the 
early Puritans fanatics, so were the 
Quakers, so were the Methodists fana- 
tics. But let me ask any man—I do 
not care what his opinions are—is 
there a man who desires to blot out 
from the pages of our religious history 
the magnificent results achieved by the 
fanaticism of Puritans, Quakers, or 
Methodists? When the records of the 
Salvation Army are made up, though 
they may have made mistakes—and 
what religious movement, ancient or 
medern, has been without mistakes ?— 
I say they will have a bright record to 
present to the people of Great Britain. 
They are endeavouring to grapple with 
problems of the greatest gravity affect- 
ing the social life of our people, and 
they are doing this by means of an 
organisation no other Church possesses 
or has used. I say, on behalf of these 
poor Salvation Army people, perse- 
cuted as they have been, harried as 
they have been, sent to prison as they 
have been, that I ask the House of 
Commons to wipe from the Statute 
Book a section which has enabled 
religious persecution to be carried on 
to the disgrace and shame of the last 
decade of the Nineteenth Century. 
(3.50.) Sm JOHN KENNAWAY 
(Devon, Honiton) : I second the Motion 
for the Second Reading. The right 
hon. Gentleman in his able speech has 
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clearly shown that the granting of these 
powers in excess of the ordinary law to 
Local Authorities, is contrary to the 
spirit and intention of Parliament ; and 
that the power so granted in the East- 
bourne Act is contrary to general law 
has been clearly laid down by the Lord 
Chief Justice in reference to Salvation 
Army bands, who said that every 
Englishman had a perfect right to go 
about his business and perform a legal 
act under the protection of the law, 
and that walking through the streets 
in procession even accompanied by 
music was perfectly lawful, and in 
doing that a man was entitled to pro- 
tection. Parliament was not asked by 
special Report from the Committee to 
sanction a clause outside the provisions 
of the general law, for reasons shown. 
This clause was passed against the 
recommendation of the Home Office, 
and, therefore, I think it is fair to say 
the clause was passed behind the back 
of the House of Commons. Now, the 
question arises: The Local Authority, 
having been given that power, is it 
reasonable to take it away? I say it 
is, because the use of that power by 
the Local Authority has, unfortunately, 
resulted in making Eastbourne a bye- 
word for lawless disturbance, and 
brought the town into unenviable 
notoriety. It certainly seems to me 
the town cannot be worse off without 
the clause than with it. We must 
look also at the way the clause 
was passed, and the animus with 
which it has been used against the 
Salvation Army. I think it is a most 
unfortunate thing that the gentleman 
who fills the position of Mayor of East- 
bourne, and on whom rests the respon- 
sibility of executing the law, should 
have committed himself to the state- 
ment some time back that he thought 
the Town Council should do all in 
their power to put down the proceed- 
ings of the Salvation Army, which 
were opposed altogether to the spirit of 
true religion. It was very unfortunate 
that he should have expressed such an 
opinion. I know it was said the 
remark was made in a jocular vein, but 


the result has been anything but 
jocular. When we look at the way the 


clause has been put in force, we find 
that the utmost penalties have been 
enforced against members of the Salva- 
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tion Army. Seventeen of them have 
been fined £5, with the option of a 
month’s imprisonment, and seventeen 
of them have been sent to gaol. On the 
other hand, when others were brought 
before the Magistrates charged with 
assaulting the police, they were only 
bound over to keep the peace, or light 
fines were inflicted, except in the case 
of the man Mason in August last, when 
the Magistrate put his foot down, and 
sent the man to prison for seven days. 
What was the result? The Magis- 
trate’s windows were broken that night, 
and the consequence has been that no 
more of the assailants have been sent 
to prison. If the evidence before me 
is to be relied on, the Magistrates have 
proved themselves to be helpless in the 
face of the mob, and the mob since then 
has had its own way. And what about 
the conduct of the Salvationists thems 
selves? There isa strong feeling against 
them I know, and the feeling has been 
expressed in letters from all classes. 
So strong is the feeling that some 
courage is required to get up and deny 
that these people should be placed out- 
side the protection of the law because 
they have contravened the law. No 
doubt they are not a popular body, 
Their commander is not very modest, 
and in the instructions he issues te his 
lieutenants he rules with an almost 
papal authority. Nevertheless, we 
must bear testimony to the honesty of 


their intentions, and the courage 
with which they carry them out. 
We must realise that these Salva- 
tionists have set themselves to reach 
a social stratum which churchmen 
avowedly have proved themselves 


unable to reach. (‘‘No.”) Iam glad 
to think there has been a great deal of 
success, but, at the same time, I must 
adhere tomy statement that we deplore 
our inability to raise the masses to the 
extent we wish. The Salvation Army 
claim that they have a special mission 
to that end, and under the law of the 
land they claim to do that in their own 
way. When they find themselves con- 
fronted by a legal enactment they feel 
it their duty to go forward, facing 
abuse, outrage, and even imprisonment, 
in carrying out what they believe to be 
their sacred mission. When men and 
women showed themselves ready to 
face punishment, there was some 
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time ago a great deal of sympathy for 
them throughout the country, and I re- 
member strong representations were 
made to the Home Office not to carry 
out a sentence which seemed to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the law. But now 
the question is, Are we prepared to let 
the present state of things continue ? 
The enforcement of the law has resulted 
in all these disturbances. Let us be 
guided by what happened at Torquay. 
There were disturbances there, but 
when the law was repealed there were 
no further disturbances. Why should 
Eastbourne continue to possess a power 
which was refused to Brighton and 
other towns? The Salvation Army is 
working in harmony with Local Autho- 
rities in hundreds of towns; take away 
the cause of offence, and we may expect 
harmony at Eastbourne. Eastbourne 
is not strongly sabbatical—there is no 
objection to Sunday music. The in- 
habitants and visitors enjoy the band at 
the pier head on Sunday, but the people 
in other parts of the town enjoy their 
music too. The remedy is to let these 
people alone, not to interfere with them 
by special legislation, and if their work 
has reality in it it will prosper, if not it 
will fail. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


*(4.0.) Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I rise very reluctantly and 
with very much diffidence to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who is 
a very old Member of the House and 
much respected for his ability and elo- 
quence. With all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman, I must say that nearly 
the whole of his speech was quite 
irrelevant to the issue before the House. 
He talked a great deal about the 
ancient history of this clause. Whether 
it is ancient or not, so long as it is part 
of the law of the land, it ought to be 
observed. Who is to blame for the 
present state of things in Eastbourne ? 
My hon. Friend who seconded this 
Motion thinks that if the clause is 
repealed there would be peace and 
quietness in Eastbourne. If I shared 
that view, I would hold up both hands 
for the repeal of the clause, but I 
believe nothing of the kind would 
happen. Ifthe clause were repealed, 


Sir John Kennaway 


{COMMONS} 
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it would be doing violence to the 
principles held by hon. Members oppo- 
site—that the inhabitants of the locality 
should be the first consideration ; in 
other words, that local option should 
prevail. I am surprised to find that a 
champion like the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be found to champion this 
attempt on the part of Mr. Booth and 
his party to trample down this par- 
ticular law. I should have thought 
that a lawyer of his eminence, and 
other lawyers associated with him, 
would rather have addressed this 
observation to Mr. Booth :— 

“There is the law; as long as it is the law, 
itis your duty to obey it, and resort to consti- 
tutional methods to get the law repealed.” 
(Opposition laughter.) Hon. Members 
laugh at that sentiment. I will give 
them a quotation which, perhaps, they 
will respect. There is a great European 
orator on the Continent of Europe— 
Signor Castellar. Many years ago, 
during the time of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, Signor Castellar said in the Cortes 
at Madrid :— 

“Tf the laws are bad, obey them ; if they are 
good obey them; if they are bad, obey them 


that you may expose their badness, and that 
you may hasten their reform.” 


I should have thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would have given that same 
advice to Mr. Booth. It is an amazing 
thing to me that the lawyers should be 
found on the side of the law breakers, 
and that we laymen are to be found on 
the side of the law. I can only account 
for that extraordinary circumstance by 
this idea, that the great lawyers of the 
country are so constantly occupied one 
day in prosecuting the law breakers, 
and the next day in defending the law 
breakers, that their minds get a little 
mixed, and they scarcely understand 
what side they ought to go for, whether 
for the law or against it. I had hoped 
—but it is a vain hope now—that I 
should have had the benefit of the 
burning eloquence of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General on 
my platform at the next election. But 
I will say ‘‘ Good-bye” to the Solicitor 
General. It appears that Mr. Booth 
wrote to him for his views, and the 
following extract from the reply of the 
Solicitor General was published in the 
Press :— 
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«I fuky admit the force of what you say, a8 

tothe necessity of maintaining an active protest 
against the Eastbourne Act in order to have 
any chance of getting it repealed.” 
(Irish Nationalist cheers.) I quite 
understand those cheers from the Irish 
‘benches. I think hon. Members have 
a perfect right to cheer such a senti- 
ment as that from their point of view. 
Then the Solicitor General goes on to 
ay— 

“TI personally should be glad to “ S 

securing the repeal, on the grounds I have 
‘before stated.” 
I do not know what the grounds 
are. What does my hon. and learned 
Friend mean by “maintaining an 
active protest?’ Anything from argu- 
ments to blackthorns? Some hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
may have been shut up inside Tulla- 
more for inciting persons to break the 
law, and not using stronger language 
than that used by the Solicitor General. 
If my hon. and learned Friend, in some 
other capacity, had been found in Ire- 
land making such an observation, do 
you think he would not have got into 
difficulty with the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland? But that is not all. We 
have an interesting correspondence be- 
tween another hon. and learned Queen’s 
Counsel, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Ashton (Mr. Addison), who writes 
to the Solicitor General for advice, and 
the Solicitor General writes him a long 
letter of advice, in which he says— 

“T hope you will help to repeal this excep- 
tional law. The right of public meeting and 
the right of public procession are so important 
that I view with jealousy any attempt to limit 
these rights.” 

Then this other learned Q.C. writes to 
the editor of his paper, the Manchester 
Courier, to this effect— 

“IT will not add more because I enclose a 
letter from the Solicitor General which puts 
the matter powerfully and concisely, and 
serves to show what is being done.” 

I have always had great respect for 
learned Q.C.’s, and I have still respect 
for them, but after this my respect will 
not be of the same kind as it was; and 
I rather think the naval view of the 
Q.C. is a very sound one. Though we 
admire them in the abstract we rather 
think Q.C. stands for ‘Queer Cus- 
tomer.” The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite made a statement that Justice 
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Hawkins had condemned the action of 
the Local Authority of Eastbourne. 
Judge Hawkins did nothing of the kind. 
I have his Judgment here, and it goes 
entirely against the view taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman, for it strongly 
supports the Mayor of Eastbourne, the 
Local Authority, and the police. What 
does he say in summing up ?— 


“The facts in this case lie in a very narrow 
compass. Itis only fair to say that, as re- 
garded the police, nothing has been brought 
forward to justify me in saying that they had 
not to the best of their ability properly dis- 
charged the duties imposed upon them. The 
Mayor also appeared to have done all he could. 
It was no doubt to be regretted that the police 
had not at their disposal a sufficient force to 
put down and disperse a meeting of irrespon- 
sible men gathered together to make an attack 
on others who were doing no harm. He gave 
the Salvation Army credit for honesty and sin- 
cerity in the discharge of their duty; but the 
Salvation Army, like all other people, must be 
bound by the existing law.” 


If they had been bound by the exist- 
ing law not one of these troubles would 
have risen, not a single scene of vio- 
lence would have occurred. How can 
the right hon. Gentleman stand by the 
Salvation Army and Mr. Booth when they 
deliberately break the law? Persons in 
various positions in life subscribed 
liberally to Mr. Booth in Eastbourne. 
One gentleman, I am told, actually gave 
£200 on the condition that the Salvation 
Army were to observe the law. They 
built their citadel; they never brought 
out their bands on Sunday for a lon 
time ; and the local leaders never woul 
have brought out their band if they had 
been left alone by the leaders in Lon- 
don. Is there any other religious Non- 
conformist Body under the dominion 
of one man? Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man a believer in one man _ rule 
in religious life? If he believes in 
one man rule in political life it is more 
than Ido. Mr. Booth sends down his 
order, and the band is brought out at 
Eastbourne, and then the row com- 
mences. Let Mr. Booth obey the law 
and there will be no disturbance. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins says— 

“ Whatever might be the verdict of the 
jury, whether it was for or against the de- 
fendants, no one would understand by it that 
it could or would sanction disobedience to the 
law existing. It could not be too often pro- 
claimed that while the law was known and 


was in existence, however much it might be 
disliked, it must be obeyed; and if there was 
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@ grievance, or a supposed grievance, legiti- 
mate steps must be taken to obtain a repeal of 
the Act.” 


What becomes, then, of the accusation 
that the Mayor and the Corporation 
were condemned by the Judge? They 
were praised by the Judge, and it is 
not fair of the hon. Gentleman to make 
such an accusation unless he is sure of his 
facts. I am much obliged te Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins for vindicating the Mayor 
and the Local Authority, and he did it 
much more admirably than a humble 
sailor like myself. I think it rather 
hard that I should have to stand up 
and be wounded in the house of my 
friends. Now a word to those who are 
friends of the Unionist cause. The 
Unionist cause rests upon law. That 
is what we have been fighting for all 
along. No wonder right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are against 
this law. I have noticed that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are often on the 
side of the law breakers and lawless- 
ness, notably in the discussion on 
Mitchelstown and the riots in Trafalgar 
Square. All the rioters were defended 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. It was 
us, the Unionists, who were on the 
side of law, but now some of my 
friends are in favour of lawlessness and 
the law breakers. I also appeal to 
gentlemen identified with Local Option. 
Is Local Option to apply only to 
liquor ? Here is Local Option in its 
best sense. If logic is to have any in- 
fluence upon the minds of men, I 
appeal to their understanding. Can 
they vote against Local Option in its 
best form ? I notice, on this very question 
of local control, that the Prime Minister, 
in a memorable speech in 1888 at 
Carnarvon—the words of which I may 
paraphrase—the Prime Minister said: 
«T have thought for many years that the 
soundest method of dealing with this 
controversy is to allow each locality to 
decide for itself whether it will close 
public-houses or whether it will not. 
This is agreeable to an obvious principle 
of liberty, and it has also this advantage 
over closing them by Act of Parliament, 
if you do not like what you have done 
you can go back.” 
An hon. Memper: Home Rule. 

*ApmirAL FIELD: Yes, I have no 
objection to Home Rule in that form. 
I am anxious that the right hon. Gen- 


Admiral Field 
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tleman, who is-a Local Optionist and a 
Home Ruler, should be consistent. I 
am sorry to trouble the House at such 
length, but we are in for a big fight on 
this question. Everything has been 
done by the Local Authority which 
possibly could be done to bring about 
peace, and to induce Mr. Booth to 
conform to the law. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins suggested acompromise at the 
first trial and Mr. Beooth’s counse? 
accepted the proposal. The Mayor 
said he would do his best to see whether 
it could be carried out. Very properly 
the Mayor took the people into his 
confidence. And the Watch Com- 
mittee of the Town Council decided 
that it would not be fair to give the 
Salvation Army leave to use certain 
streets in the east end of the town 
without consulting the ratepayers ir 
the locality. A requisition had also been 
presented to Mr. Booth signed by 
clergymen of all denominations asking 
him to suspend the procession with 
bands, if only for two Sundays, in the 
hope that peace might be restored. 
But this Dictator—and -eligious Dic- 
tators were the worst of all—would 
have none of it. The Corporation, as I 
have said, refused to give the Salvation 
Army permission to break the law with- 
out consulting the ratepayers. There- 
fore they sent out voting papers—‘ Are 
you in favour of any compromise as to 
the Sunday processions ?’’ The answers 
from the district marked out as 
that which would be used _ by 
the Salvationists showed that only 
47 out of the 298 were in favour of a 
compromise. The number of votes 
against was 224. If after that the 
Corporation had allowed the processions 
in the east end of the town they would 
only have brought about worse riots 
and disturbances. Now we come to 
another test of public opinion. The 
Mayor and Corporation summoned a 
public meeting to consider whether the 
town should spend money in opposing 
this Bill. By an enormous majority 
the Town Council were instructed to 
oppose the Bill. The minority de- 
manded a poll, and the result is very 
remarkable : 4,692 voting papers were 
issued and 4,284 were collected by the 
police. The result of the poll showed 
5,331 votes in favour of the resolution 


to oppose the Bill and 738 against. 
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The number of persons in favour of the 
resolution was 3,257 and the number 
against 470. Another objection which 
very clever men have addressed to me 
when I asked their support on this matter 
was, why should Eastbourne have an 
exceptional law? Eastbourne has no 
exceptional law. The Local Authority 
have endeavoured by means of the 
Municipal Corporations’ assistance to 
find out how many towns and Local 
Authorities have a similar or identical 
law; and there are no less than 36 
large towns and Local Authorities 
which have a similar or the same law. 
In order to mark their sympathy with 
Eastbourne it has also been ascertained 
that 187 other Local Authorities in 
England are in favour of such a law if 
they can obtain it. The whole of 
Scotland has a more severe law. 
Why does not Mr. Booth go to Glas- 
gow and play his bands on Sunday? 
Let him try this action in Scotland ; 
let him act in an equal way in all 
towns ; but I suppose he is too wise a 
man to do that. He does not want to 
outrage Scotch feeling and Scotch 
opinion. The whole of Scotland has 
got a more severe law than the present 
law ; and I have a decision here of a 
Scotch Judge on this very point where 
a conviction was obtained , but I need 
not read it. The number of towns 
that have got this law is a large one. 
I will mention a few :—Liverpool, 
Reading, St. Albans, Birkenhead, Bir- 


mingham, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Leicester, Shrewsbury, Chatham, 


Portsmouth, Manchester, Tunbridge 
Wells, Hereford, Sheffield, Chester, 
Ramsgate, and many more, and 187 
Local Authorities, as I have said, 
are in full sympathy with Eastbourne 
in this matter. I have here the reply 
of the Town Clerk of Birmingham—I 
was very anxious to get the support of 
the Members for Birmingham. 
(Laughter.) You would like to get it 
too, if you could. But to refer to the 
opinion of the Local Authorities for a 
moment, this was the question put to 
them— 

“Do you approve of the principle con- 
tained in the section of the Local Act as a pro- 
vision for the good government of the town ? 
Would you be pre to support a Bill 
making the provision applicable where the 
Town Council adopted the Act ?” 
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The answer in reply to that question 
was in the affirmative from all those 
towns quoted, thirty-six in number. 
From Birmingham the answer is 
somewhat different. It says :— 

“We inserted a clause, above quoted, in our 
Local Act because we thought it a necessary 
provision for the good government of the 
town.” 

Will the right hon. Gentleman bring in 
a Bill to repeal this clause which they 
enjoy in Birmingham ? 

An hon. Member: It is not the same 
clause. 

*ApmiraL FIELD: It says :—* We 
inserted the clause”—I am quoting 
the Town Clerk’s answer. I cannot 
guarantee whether it is correct or not ; 
but I believe him to be an honourable 
man— 

“We inserted the clause above quoted in 
our Local Act because we thought it a neces- 
sary provision for the good government of the 
towa. I think every town considers it is a 
serious matter for itself,and a good deal 
depends on the ‘discretion with which such a 
provision is enforced.” 

If you grant every town a special 
power you must accept the manner in 
which they use that power. (‘* No!”’) 
Then you would be passing Acts and 
repealing them next day. ButI was 
speaking of Scotland. In Scotland all 
the burghs have got the same law or a 
more severe law; and of the burghs 
in Scotland 29 in number are 
in favour of the provision in the Local 
Act, and not one against it, and only 
four remain neutral. Will the Scotch 
Members give me their support or vote 
with the right hon. Gentleman for the 
repeal of the clatise? I know I have a 
wall of prejudice to beat down. I cannot 
hope to beat that wall in every case, 
but as I said to a number of hon. 
Members, if they retain an open mind 
on this question, I hope to convince 
some that it would be unfair and un- 
just to repeal this clause simply at the 
bidding of a Dictator at the head of 
an organisation in London. Some 
hon. Members have already prejudged 
the case. Now, I do not like hon. 
Members to prejudge a case; but if 
they are all so clever as to prejudge a 
case, I cannot possibly hope to con- 
vince them. But it is a remarkable 
thing that most of the hon. Members 
who prejudge a case are lawyers, not 
laymen. One of them is the son of 
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the Chief Justice of England. I should 
state that the Mayor of Eastbourne 
addressed a circular letter to every Mem- 
ber of Parliament, asking them if they 
professed an open mind to suspend 
their judgment. A copy of this letter 
was addressed to the hon. Member for 
the Attercliffe Division of Sheffield, 
who, I believe, is a son of the Chief 
Justice of England, and this was his 
reply, which was published in the 
papers :— 

“The letter of the Mayor of Eastbourne, 
asking Members of Parliament to suspend 
their judgment on the proposal to repeal the 
now notorious Section until,” quoting the 
circular, “the authorities have had an oppor- 
tunity of placing before you their views on the 
question.” 

The hon. Member goes on to say— 

*- You ask me to suspend my judgment with 
regard to the conduct of Eastbourne towards 
the Salvation Army. I shall do nothing of 
the kind.” 


The hon. Member, I presume, has the 
very reasonable ambition that he should 
some day sit as a Judge on the seat of 
justice. If he has not an open mind 
on this matter, how can he be expected 
to adorn the Bench later on, in com- 
p2ny with the hon. Member for Ashton 
and others? No doubt the Solicitor 
General for England hopes to be Lord 
Chancellor some aay, and if he pre- 
judges such a small matter as this, how 
can he be expected to have an open 
mind as regards larger questions? As 
I have said, I have been wounded in 
the house of my friends. This letter 
has caused much mischief in East- 
bourne. I did my best to minimise it. 
I told my good people in Eastbourne it 
was only his private opinion, worth no 
more than mine. Of course, I admit 
it would be worth a great deal more on 
a matter of law. When Mr. Booth 
returned from Australia, why there were 
special steamers sent to meet him, and 
special trains. Nelson, returning from 
Trafalgar, could not have had a better 
reception. And he made a speech in 
Southampton afterwards, in reference 
to which the Times said :— 

“ The General is reported to have indulged 
in something like a threat, in his speech at 
Southampton, that if the law at Eastbourne 
was not altered to suit him, he would defy it. 
He is stated to have said that if the Local Act 
to which he objects were not repealed, it 
—— not be for the peace and quiet of East- 
pourne. 


Admiral Field 
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Is this the man you are going to 
support? He defies all law, and wants 
the law repealed for his own sake. 
Some day, perhaps he will come down 
to the House and ask Parliament to 
pass a law in his favour. 

“Possibly,” it continues, “he might meet 

any attempts to restrain his operations else- 
where in a similar spirit, but he is too shrewd 
a man not to know in his heart that bluster of 
that kind does not pay. The people of Eng- 
land are pre-eminently law abiding, and they 
will be slow to believe in the worth of a creed 
which, under any pretext, bids them assume 
an attitude of disobedience and defiance to 
the powers that be.” 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) says Eastbourne is a 
pleasure town, and left us to infer that 
the people there occupied their time 
with pleasure. Well, I admit it is a 
pleasure town, and a residential town, 
/and I venture to think that many hon. 
Members who work hard would im- 
prove their health by going there. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman was 
not very wise if he meant to impute 
the slightest— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I read the 
order made by the Select Committee 
on the Bill, and said they inserted a 
clause dealing with pleasure traffic, 
and I asked the House whether a pro- 
cession of the Salvation Army was 

pleasure traffic. 
| *ApmrraL FIELD: Eastbourne is a 
| residential town, and it dislikes these 
Sunday bands, and by its present law 
desires to put a stop to them. It 
wishes to have no controversy, no 
trouble of this kind with the Salvation 
Army. And I desire to recognise all 
the good that it is doing and endea- 
vouring to do, although I do not like 
the methods adopted in carrying eut 
that work. But it is a lamentable 
thing that Mr. Booth should insist 
upon defying the law and upon acting, 
as I venture to say, contrary to the 
faith which he is supposed to teach. I 
ask, would any other religious body in 
England defy the local law any- 
where? Would Mr. Spurgeon, that 
distinguished Nonconformist who has 
gone to his account, do as Mr. Booth 
is doing in Eastbourne? The right 
hon. Gentleman knows he would not. 
Would the ministers of the great Wes- 
leyan body do it? He knows they 
would not. All the religious bodies 
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are watching the action of this House | the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
to-day; and I ask it to be just and| Council. They did not come whining 
fair in this matter. The Roman | to this House, asking to have the law 
Catholics, of whom we ought to speak | repealed, but cheerfully accepted their 
with respect—they live amongst us, | imprisonment. I was sorry to see them 
and a great body of them live in Ire- | going to prison, but everyperson felt that 
land—their bands are suppressed. | they brought their fate upon themselves. 
The Roman Catholics in this country | Are the clergy of the Church of 
rest under a very severe law. We/| England to be imprisoned because they 
prohibit their processions through the | break the law, and Mr. Booth allowed 
streets ; we prohibit the clergy of that | to come to the House and agitate to 
persuasion from even wearing canoni- | get the law repealed, because he does 
cals, except in places of worship and | not like the law? I wish to read one 
private houses. We know very well | extract from an authority that the right 
that if we permitted them to go in| hon. Gentleman and his friends will 
procession through the streets the | appreciate, Sir Henry Maine, on 
things which they hoid sacred would | Popular Government. In the second 
call forth the worst passions of the | essay, on the Nature of Democracies, 
mob. The right hon. Gentleman | Sir Henry Maine says— 

knows that ir the Catholic Emancipa- “Tf any Government should be tempted to 
tion Act of 1829 these prohibitions | neglect even for a moment its function of 
were carefully retained by Parliament. | compelling obedience to law—if a Democracy, 
This is a serious matter. We cannot | for example, were to allow a portion of the 
legislate in favour of one religious | muliundes of which it consis to set sone 
body, and leave others outside the | —it would be guilty of a crime which 
pale. As to what has been said about | hardly any other virtue could redeem, ani 
the Mayor and the Local Authority, | Which century upon century might fail to 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot have | 'P®*- 

been to Eastbourne of late, or he!|I venture to make an appeal to the 
would have known that there is no | House to put aside prejudice. We all 
more popular man in Eastbourne than | deplore the riots. Who was responsible 
the Mayor. He is so popular that the | for them? Not the inhabitants, bué 
people of Eastbourne have decided to | the men who disobeyed the law—the 
present him with a testimonial on | men who deride the law and execrate 
account of his services. Over 2,000 | the law. This is the best form of Local 
persons have subscribed towards the | Option; and I challenge any man, who 
fund, which at present amounts to over | puts aside prejudice and personal 
£600. Mr. Booth is a very powerful | feeling, he cannot fail to vote against 
man, and I am not sure that he will | this Bill and support those who are 
not be a danger to some of us later | endeavouring to do their duty. I beg 
on. But I wonder he does not take | to move that this Bill be read this day 
example from the Highest Authority, | six months. 

and follow in the footsteps of the | *“(4.50.) Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford 
Apostles, who were bidden by the | ieiedks F ule gen 
Great Master, if a town did _ not | , y): on 2S 
receive them, to shake the dust off | Resolution. I think the right hon. 
their feet and depart. out of that city. | Gentleman will agree with me that in 
As I have said, we have all denomina- | the case of Hastings, when the Hastings 
tions represented in Eastbourne. Even | Bill came before the Co:nmittee, of 
the National Church of Scotland is| which I had the honcu: to be Chair- 
represented by a very efficient member. | man, in 1885, the Connnittee divided 
—(No !)—All denominations have free | upon the question; three gentlemen 
scope with us in Eastbourne. Scotland | voted on one side, and one on the 
is represented. (“‘No!") Well, Ido not | other. All the Members that voted for 
know what you mean then. I recollect | that clause were Members of the Party 








that, not many years ago, I have seen | to which the right hon. Gentleman 
some of the clergy of the Church of | belongs. This is simply a historical 
England shut up in prison, because they | point. I believe the right hon. Gentle- 


did not obey the law as laid down by | man imputes to us— 
‘ 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I imputed 


no motive. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I know he did 
not. I think it right to point out that 
the Local Authority of Hastings repre- 
sented to us that they were in favour 
of this special provision. I have a 
very distinct recollection that this 
matter on that occasion was put before 
us with very considerable minute- 
ness of particularity, and we took 
care to ascertain the feeling of the 
locality and not to act unless 
we were acting in accordance with the 
expressed opinions of the Local 
Authority. Then Eastbourne came 
before us in the same Session, and here 
again we took particular pains to 
ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants 
and to act accordingly. As I under- 
stand it, the Salvation Army proces- 
sions are not prohibited unless they 
are accompanied by bands of music. 
Tn that small compass lies the whole 
of this vexed question. The majority 
of the inhabitants of Eastbourne are as 
much opposed to bands of music 
accompanying processions now as they 
were in the year we passed the clause. 
Although I do not wish to go so far as 
to say that the Committee reported 
with all the particularity with which 
we reported in the case of 
Hastings, I cannot admit, and it 
is not right to say that this 
Clause in the case of Eastbourne 
was smuggled through Parliament. 
The only remaining argument is as to 
the present condition of things, and on 
that point I should like to read to the 
House a letter which I have received 
from a member of the University of 
Oxford. He says— 

“1 see that the subject of Eastbourne and 
the Salvation Army riots will come before the 
House in a few days, and I hope you will not 
think me very officious if I (as one who has 
spent three or four months every year for the 
last nine years in Eastbourne) put before you 
some points that ought to be presented to the 
House. The element of religious principle 
has long disappeared from this painful 
controversy. On one side are the Army, 
who persistently attempt every Sunday to 
break what they know to be the existing law 
by marching with music through the (once so 
peaceful) streets of Eastbourne. Their plea 
is that the law they try to break was passed in 
some unfair way, that is, they assert the 
principle that if you disapprove of a law you 
are justified in breaking it—a principle that 
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f accepted, would simply do away with all 
our laws. And they advance the monstroug 
plea that all this noise is necessary to Christi- 
anity. On the other side are also lawbreakers 
(for their main object is to smash these illegal 
drums and trumpets), the roughs of the place, 
who enjoy the whole thing as much as under- 
graduates enjoy a ‘town and gown’ row. For 
a wonder they are on the side of law, and cheer 
the police, but the blasphemous parodies of 
sacred words which they yell about the 
place tends to destroy all feeling of reverence 
in the youth of the place. The gross absurdity 
is committed every Sunday of the Army openly 
going forth to break the law, claiming the 
protection of the police, and actually getting 
it. Itis as if a burglar, in the act of robbing 
a house, should call on the police to protect 
him against the assaults of the owner ot the 
house. The main point I wish to urge is that 
whether it is or is not desirable that the local 
Act empowering the Eastbourne Town Council 
to forbid Sunday bands should be repealed, 
to do it just now could not, certainly, be in- 
terpreted otherwise than as an encouragement 
to lawbreakers. The householders of East- 
bourne are, I believe, almost unanimous in 
their wish that the existing law shall be main- 
tained.” 

Now, Sir, it is in the name of religion 
that all this has occurred. If these 
people were truly religious would not 
they have refrained from having those 
demonstrations with musical accom- 
paniment so long as the law was 
against them? They could preach 
what they liked, have as many pro- 
cessions as they liked, so long as they 
did not have bands of music, and I 
should like to ask whether it is con- 
tended that music is necessary to make 
their views effectual. Sir, whatever may 
be the merits of this case, I trust the 
House, asa whole, will not now pass 
this Bill, because it will be a direct 
encouragement to persons, when their 
convenience is interfered with by any 
law, to break that law, and then to 
come to Parliament and ask that it 
should be repealed. I beg to second 
the Amendment for the rejection of the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Admiral Field.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(5.5.) Toe SOLICITOR GENE- 
RAL (Sir Epwarp Crarke, Plymouth): 
Mr. Speaker, after the references that 
have been made to me and to the 
letters that I have written upon this 
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subject, the House will think it only 
fair that I should, with a brevity ap- 
propriate to the occasion, say some- 
thing on the controversy that has been 
brought before the House. The speech 
that has just been delivered by my 
hon. Friend has afforded two contribu- 
tions to the discussion. The hon. 
Gentleman objects to a phrase which 
I was not aware had been used in those 
terms by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite—the phrase that this clause 
had been smuggled through the House. 
I do not think it is quite fair to the Com- 
mittee that they should be charged 
with smuggling the clause through the 
House, but the unfortunate thing is 
that when that Committee came to 
make a Report, having altered the 
decision arrived at in previous cases, 
they did not call the specific attention 
of the House to that alteration; 
and those who knew that in the 
earlier case of Brighton the Com- 
mittee had acted upon a principle 
which they had definitely and clearly 
expressed might reasonably hope that 
they would not cover a departure from 
that principle by such a casual refer- 
ence as was made in their Report 
on this Bill. I think it is fair to 
say that, without at the same time 
passing any censure on the Com- 
mittee. Now, Sir, there is another 
observation I should like to make; it 
always seems to me that the argument 
of inconsistency is the weakest argu- 
ment in the world. It has been said 
that if you arein favour of Local Option, 
you ought not to be in favour of this Bill. 
If my hon. Friend behind me were in 
favour of Local Option, and having that 
principle in his mind were urging its 
acceptance, I could understand the 
weight of the argument; but that those 
against Local Option should refuse to 
vote for this Bill because their oppo- 
nents will be inconsistent if they sup- 
port it is not to my mind a very 
rational mode of proceeding. Now, Sir, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Eastbourne has made a 
good-humoured attack upon me, and I 
will only say of his speech that he has 
done his duty like a man. I am sorry 
to have been warned off the platform 
of Eastbourne, and I think it is unfair 
and inconsistent on the part of my 
hon. and gallant Friend. He objected 
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to my assisting a friend of mine by ex- 
pressing an opinion for publication, 
whilst he says he would gladly have 
had my assistance to commend him 
to the people of his borough. He 
said he intended—the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite having introduced an 
utterly irrelevant matter—to say nothing 
that was not absolutely relevant. I do 
not think he kept his word. There 
were matters in his speech not so 
relevant as the manner in which 
this clause was put upon the Statute 
Book. It got there without any dis- 
cussion, and without the knowledge of 
the House, and that alone entitles the 
House to deal with it as if it were a 
fresh subject altogether. Now, Sir, I 
have not taken part in this controvers 

because of any special sympathy wit 

the work or methods of the Salvation 
Army, but I do not disavow sympathy 
with that great organisation in the 
work it has been doing in this country, 
and I desire to associate myself with 
what the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
said in that matter. Anyone who 
knows anything of the work of the 
Salvation Army knows this cardinal 
fact, that every one of the hundreds of 
thousands of persons who join it 
becomes an abstainer from all intoxi- 
cants, and also, which often involves 
a greater self-denial, an abstainer 
from the use of tobacco in any form ; 
and anyone knowing that, can realise 
the extraordinary importance and value 
of this religious organisation. It is 
the only organisation, so far as I 
know, which the world has ever 
seen which makes the only test of 
membership personal purity and holi- 
ness of life, and not a religious creed. 
But the merits or demerits of the Sal- 
vation Army are not the most material 
questions in this case. I look at the 
matter on another ground. I do not 
think we should give to each locality 
power to do just as it pleases with the 
lives and the conduct of the minority 
in that locality. Parliament should 
insist upon definite limits being assigned 
to the powers of local authorities, and 
in the Municipal Corporations Act 
Parliament did impose definite and 
limited powers on Municipal Corpora- 
tions. If it could be shown that the 
Salvation Army processions constituted 
an interference with the convenience 
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and comfort of the lives of the 
people of Eastbourne, then the Cor- 

ration of Eastbourne could make a 
lew and put it into force to control 
. their processions. Every Municipal 
Corporation in the country has that 
right, and it has probably been the 
exercise of that right by many Cor- 
porations which misled my hon. and 
gallant Friend when he said that there 
were 36 towns in this country which 
have a law similar to that obtaining in 
Eastbourne. My hon. and gallant 
Friend is entirely mistaken. There 
are two towns, Carlisle and Reading, 
which have such a law in a qualified 
form, one being the form that the 
Mayor has a right to prohibit any pro- 
cession from passing. With regard to 
other towns, if they have made any 
bye-law in the terms of the clause 
which it is now proposed to repeal, it 
is a bad one and would be set aside by 
any Court of Law. But I am quite 
sure there has been some misunder- 
standing, though the bye-law, which 
was not read, would have cleared 
up a difficulty. I look at this matter 
very much from the point of view of 
the right of public meeting and public 
processions. I have always held and 
I hold strongly now the belief that the 
right of public meeting and the right 
of public procession, which is another 
form of the exercise of that right, are 
two cardinal and invaluable rights, 
rights so invaluable that Parliament 
should not allow them to be tampered 
with at all by any local regulation, but 
should insist on dealing with them here 
openly and in the face of the country. It 
is for that reason mainly that I have in- 
terested myself in this question. Now, 
Sir, an attack has been made upon 
me, good humouredly I admit, for the 
letter which was written by me to one 
of the officers of the Salvation Army, 
and with my full consent printed in 
the newspapers. Now, what did I 
say— 

“T feel the force of what you say as to the 
necessity of maintaining an active protest 
against the Eastbourne Act, in order to have 
any chance of getting it repealed.” 

In 
my 
ressed 
out to 


previous communications 
correspondent I had exp- 
my views, and he pointed 
me that if the Salva- 


tion Army were to stop within its 
Sir Edward Clarke 
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barracks, or discontinue its processions 
with music, no notice would be taken 
of it at all,and it would be perfectly 
hopeless for them to come to Parlia- 
ment and endeavour to get the law re- 
pealed. But, Sir, the Salvation Army 
has never resisted the enforcement of 
the law; it has done something which 
is entirely different. Believing that 
there existed in Eastbourne an ex- 
ceptional rule of limited application, 
which had been brought imto force 
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without the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of Parliament, the con- 


trollers of the Salvation Army deter- 
mined that on each Sunday there 
should be a violation of that rule by 
some of its members. Having vio- 
lated the rules, they at once yielded ta 
the authorities and were prepared to 
suffer any punishment that might be 
inflicted. It was represented to me 
that they felt it an absolute duty to 
maintain their protest in the only way 
they could, by committing a breach of 
the law and suffering, without remon- 
strance or complaint, the penalty thas 
was imposed. I could not say in 
answer that I thought there was no 
force in their contention. If they had 


given that up there would have 
been no hope of _ getting this 


clause repealed. The hon. and gallant 
Member drew a contrast at the end of 
his speech between the conduct he 
imputed to the Salvation Army and 
the action he described as having been 
followed by the clergymen of the Church 
of England, who were sent to prison for 
violating the law. But, Sir, those 
clergymen did precisely the same thing 
as the Salvation Army ; absolutely the 
same thing. The object of their know- 
ingly breaking what had been declared 
to be the law was that their sufferings 
and the punishment following the 
infringement might attract the atten- 
tion of the country and obtain the 
intervention of Parliament. It was not 
necessary for me to discuss that question 
with my correspondent, but I did, and 
do, admit the necessity of maintaining 
an active protest. Now, Sir, I only 
rose to say a few words, my desire 
being to have an opportunity from my 
place in this House of maintaining the 
opinions that I have expressed else- 
where, but I should like, before sitting 
down, to refer to some instances in 
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point which the House ought to con- 
sider. It is said that there are local 
circumstances at Eastbourne which 
make it important to maintain this 
Clause. We have two examples: one 
is the case of Torquay. In Torquay, 
unhappily, the same rule was set up, 
and immediately there began scenes of 
confusion and disorder of the most 
painful kind. Fortunately Parliament 
repealed the clause, and since then 
there has not been the smallest 
difficulty in Torquay between the 
Local Authorities and the Salvation 
Army. There has not been the 
slightest nuisance, and it is by a Member 
representing a Division near Torquay 
that the Bill now before the House has 
been seconded. There is another in- 
stance. I was in the habit some years 
ago of spending some time every 
Autumn at Folkestone. At Folkestone 
there was no law such as that we 
are now discussing. There was set up at 
Folkestone an organisation which, I am 
sorry to say, has received some sanc- 
tion from the gentleman who is now 
Mayor of Eastbourne, and which called 
itself the Skeleton Army, which met 
every Sunday evening and harassed the 
processions of the Salvation Army, and 
most serious riots took place. The 
Magistrates did their duty. The 
offenders, some of them young lads, 
were sent to gaol for from four to six 
months, arising from committing as- 
saults upon the Salvation Army. Their 
only desire was to get into a row. But 
what was the result cf these convic- 
tions? Why, that the annoyance 
absolutely stopped. If anyone goes to 
Folkestone he will find the Salvation 
Army processions passing along the 
Lees, and along the road running 
parallel at the back, in the afternoon, 
and through the main streets in the 
evening. Nobody hears their music 
for more than two or three minutes, 
and most of those who do hear it like 
it. (“*Oh!”) Yes, they do. Hon. Mem- 
bers must not judge everybody's 
taste by their own refined and delicate 
taste. Noone hears it for more than 
two or three minutes. There is no 
nuisance to anybody. The Salvation 
Army is doing its work in its own way, 
and there is no interference with the 
comfort of the inhabitants of Folke- 
stone. I support as strenuously as I 
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can this Bill for the repeal of this 
clause, and what I am hoping for is 
not only the assertion of a definite 
principle in regard to Parliamentary 
action in this matter, but I also hope 
the repeal of this clause will bring the 
speedy restoration of that quiet for 
which Eastbourne is longing. 

*(5,22.) Sr HENRY JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire): Sir, I fully admit that 
we are dealing with a very grave 
subject, which ought to be treated with 
consideration, and as a matter of 
principle. The question has _ been 
raised as to the extent to which a 
locality should have the right to dea} 
with local subjects. I fully recognise 
that localities should have absolute 
power to determine purely local matters. 
In respect, however, to the Bill now 
before the House, I would ask the 
House to consider whether the question 
is now a local one. We unfortunately 
every Monday morning during the past 
year have had to read in the news- 
papers of a renewal of disturbances at 
Eastbourne on Sundays. We have had 
to read that assaults have been com- 
mitted by one body of the community 
upon another, and we have had te 
recognise that, while in this country 
the law is definite, there is no power 
in the Local Authority properly toassert 
that law ; therefore, Sir, it is not East- 
bourne alone, but it is the country 
generally, which is standing upon its 
trial. After atrial of twelve months 
the Local Authority has proved itself 
unable to maintain the peace, and it is 
impossible that the state of things 
existing at Eastbourne can be allowed 
to continue. What should be done? 
At any rate, Parliament has a right to 
proclaim that the time has come 
for its judgment to be taken. There 
is one principle upon which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman relied in 
his able speech. He appealed to many 
of us when he said it is a dangerous 
precedent to allow a law to be repealed 
by the action of those who have been 
breaking that law. That argument 
received the approval of those who 
think it contains the expression of a 
great principle; but let the House 
consider the circumstances of the case 
at Eastbourne, and see how far that 
principle can be maintained. When 
there is a conflict between men who 
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are breaking the law, and those who 
are maintaining the law, it is generally 
found that law and authority are ranged 
against the evil-doers who are breaking 
the law. But what is the condition of 
things now existing at Eastbourne? 
You have a law which it is now sought 
to repeal, and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ I will maintain that 
law, because those who seek to repeal 
it have been engaged in contesting and 
violating it. But, Sir, I am told that 
for twelve months there has been no 
attempt to enforce that law. In July 
proceedings were taken, not under this 
statute, but at Common Law, for the 
Law of Conspiracy. The conflict, 
therefore, is not between the law- 
breakers and those who have a law 
which they do not enforce, but between 
the law-breakers—if you call them so 
—and the men who, having power to 
enforce the law, yet do not do so. 
What is Parliament todo? Parliament 
has to recognise that there are law- 
breakers besides those who constituted 
the Salvation Army. For twelve months 
there have assembled every Sunday a 
great number of men acting in absolute 
defiance of the law, and yet, unfortu- 
nately, within the shadow of it. That 
mob received some moral shadow of 
justification for its conduct, because it 
is said there is the section of the Local 
Act which is broken by the Salva- 
tionists. But has the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman nothing to say to the main- 
tenance of the law against those law- 
breakers who use violence, and almost 
place life in danger 

ApurraL FIELD: There have been 
a number of prosecutions against that 
crowd. 

“Sm HENRY JAMES: Be it so, but 
notwithstanding those prosecutions 
this state of things continued. In 
these circumstances let moderate men 
who sympathise with my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Admiral Friend) ask them- 
selves this question—What must be 
done? Does my hon. and gallant 
Friend wish things to remain as they 
are? 

Apmmat FIELD: No. 

*Sm HENRY JAMES: Then what 
is the remedy he proposes ? 

Apmrrat FIELD: Stop the bands. 

*Sm HENRY JAMES: I thank my 
hon. and gallant Friend for his remark. 


Sir Henry James 
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Does he wish the bands to cease by 
virtue of maintaining that local Act? 
You have had that Act during the last 
twelve months and have not been able 
to cause the bands to cease. You have 
such a zealous Local Authority, sup- 
ported by public opinion, and backed 
up as they are, and during the last twelve 
months they have failed to suppress 
these disturbances. This disorder is 
now increasing instead of diminishing, 
and it seems to me that some active 
steps must be taken by the Legislature 
if we are to stop the bands. You have 
no power to stop the bands unless you 
take some step. What is the best 
course to take? I think it is one of 
conciliation, and so long as_ this 
Statute remains in force, unrepealed 
and unaffected, I donot think this feeling 
of conciliation is likely to arise. If the 
Statute should be repealed in accord- 
ance with the Bill, the Municipal 
Authority of Eastbourne will be in 
a different position from the present. 
It will have the power of regulating 
everything short of prohibiting the 
music ; it will have power to regulate 
the extent to which the music may be 
played on Sunday. I ask every one 
who desires to see peace whether they 
are not in favour of conciliation? 
There are two distinguished persons 
—one of them the Duke of Devon- 
shire and the other my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampten 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler)—in regard to 
whom I may say that if they would 
endeavour to deal with this matter in a 
spirit of conciliation there would be no 
difficulty in arriving at a decision. I 
would ask my hon. and gallant Friend 
if he would not agree to the music of 
the Salvation Army being played under 
regulations, so that they might have 
the right at some time, in some part of 
Eastbourne, to play theirmusic? By 
passing this Bill you will be enabled to 
tell the Local Authority of Eastbourne 
that there are conditions under which 
their power can be exercised, and by 
which they can regulate the extent to 
which this playing should take place. 
Refuse to repeal this present Act, 
leave it as it is, and the conditions of 
the past twelve months must continue, 
we shall witness again the scenes which 
have been referred to in an intensified 
degree. And in regard to the observa 
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tion of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, “Stop the bands!” you 
cannot stopthem except by force, and, 
if you do that, scenes of violence will 
occur. Unless, therefore, this Bill 
comes into force, and the Municipal 

Authority of Eastbourne regulates the 
extent to which this music should be 
allowed, they will not be able to re- 
move that which we all wish to see 
removed—a state of things which is 
a disgrace not only to Eastbourne, 
but to the whole country. 

*(5.40.) Tae SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I rise 
only for the purpose of saying that the 
Government see no reason, in regard to 
this Bill, to depart from what has been 
the almost invariable practice of 
Government in regard to Private 
Bills—namely, to remain absolutely 
neutral. I myself shall offer only 
my own personal opinion just as 
the Solicitor General has expressed his. 
i would rather say nothing about the 
work of the Salvation Army, its merits 
or demerits. I would still more wish 
to avoid that very critical and burning 
question of ‘active protest” about 
which there might be a great deal to 
be said. I must express my strong 
disapproval of protests which take the 
shape of disobedience to the law. I 
cannot help feeling that that is a 
most disturbing topic to have in- 
troduced into this Bill. That dis- 
turbing topic I will endeavour to 
shut out of my mind, and not allow 
it to influence my judgment on the Bill. 
The reason why [ shall vote for the 
Second Reading of this Bill is that I 
have uniformly protested before the 
Committee on Police and Sanitary 
Regulations against any enactment 
which alters for a particular locality 
what I may call the general Criminal 
Law of the country. That seems to me 
a principle of very great importance. I 
was not in office when the Eastbourne 
Act was passed, but in all the other 
cases I know of the same course was 
pursued. The only other precedents 
are Torquay, Carlisle, Hastings, 
Reading, Darwen, and Lancaster. 


In all these cases my action was 
uniform ; I urged the Committee not 
to introduce into a Private Bill any- 
thing that would alter the Criminal 
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Law of the country and so make 
acts unlawful in one place which 
would be lawful in another. Any 
change of that kind ought only to 
be made after full consideration by 
Parliament itself, and not by a Com- 
mittee. That contention was success- 
ful in all cases but four — namely, 
Hastings, Eastbourne, Carlisle, and 
Reading. And in the last two cases 
the clauses adopted were somewhat 
different. They enabled the Mayor 
of the city to prohibit processions 
on Sunday if he thought fit. The 
Committee departed from ordinary 
precedents in introducing those ex- 
ceptional clauses. I wish to add that 
I can conceive possible cases in which 
a special law ought to be made ; but for 
these special cases, certainly, over- 
whelming evidence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances in the particular locality 
ought to be given before exceptional 
legislation of any sort isadopted. Iam 
bound to say, examining the proceedings 
of the Committee, it does not seem to me 
that the evidence before them did war- 
rant exceptional legislation in East- 
bourne, and I therefore thought it was 
an unfortunate and ill-advised step to 
insert this clause. I believe my hon. 
and gallant Friend (Admiral Field) and 
the inhabitants of Eastbourne can get 
all they can legitimately desire under the 
powers of the Municipal Corporation Act 
by bye-laws: they can prevent pro- 
cessions by Salvationists or any other 
persons that are a nuisance to 
the inhabitants, and they ought not 
to desire more. I therefore endeavour 
to shut out of my mind all prejudice 
against one side or another, and I give 
my vote for this Bill on the simple 
grounds I have stated, and which seem 
to me sufficient grounds for taking that 
course. There are, of course, many 
considerations which arise connected 
with the circumstances of Eastbourne, 
but I think these considerations ought 
not to weigh with the House. 

*(5.45.) Mr. NORRIS (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I will not make any 
apology for detaining the House even 
at this late period of the Debate, as, 
having been intimately associated with 
Eastbourne for many years, I think it 
necessary to say a few words on the 
subject, and I can assure the House [ 
will be brief. There was a tendency 
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in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. Fowler) to call in question a 
decision of a Committee of this House. 
I was under the impression that what- 
ever had been passed by a Committee 
in a previous Session had been sub- 
mitted to, and authorised by, this 
House, and whatever departure from 
the usual course had been made by the 
Committee was duly sanctioned by the 
House, and I regret the position taken 
up by the right hon. Gentleman as a 
bad and unfortunate precedent. With 
regard to the reference to Hastings. 
I know Hastings well, after a residence 
of 25 years, and I say it was never 
tried as Eastbourne has been in the 
matter of these unlawful processions 
with bands of music on Sundays. The 
Solicitor General argued that the Sal- 
vation Army was justified in the course 
they had taken, and that they never 
resisted the enforcement of the law, 
but everyone knows that it was owing 
to the enforcement of the law that these 
disturbances occurred. My own view 
is that the Municipal Authorities 
deserve every credit for theirendeavours 
to maintain peace and order by and 
with the authority of the law, and for 
their efforts to suppress disorder with 
a firm hand. Everyone is aware that 
Eastbourne is a health resort, and that 
invalids require quietude. I entirely 
endorse what has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton with regard to the 
Salvation Army. I am a believer in 
the Salvation Army, and my only 
reason for speaking and voting against 
the Bill is the opposition of General 
Booth to the authorities at Eastbourne, 
and his open defiance of the law. The 
Bill of 1885 was framed, owing to dis- 
turbances caused by the Salvation 
Army at Worthing, and other towns in 
the county, and the same clause is in 
the Bill of the Hastings Corporation. 
Surely Eastbourne must be the best 
judge of its own affairs. Ona poll of 
owners and ratepayers in the town, 
3,257 voted in favour of opposition to 
the Bill before us, and only 470 
against. This is purely a question of 
Local Self-Government, and I cannot 
understand any plea for outside inter- 
ference. There was great sympathy 


with the Army when they first went to 
Mr. Norris 
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Eastbourne, and many of the inhabit- 
ants gave liberally towards its support. 
The processions are objected to by the 
poor, in the East of the town, as well 
as by the more wealthy classes—in 
fact, by the tradespeople and all alike. 
The opposition to this Bill comes from 
ministers of every denomination and 
religion, school superintendents and 
teachers of every grade, and all who 
are interested in the well-being of the 
place. The opposition is founded on 
legality and justice, and I earnestly 
beg hon. Members not to be led away 
by sentiment or feeling, but to support 
the law, and neither to surrender to 
“General ”’ Booth, or the mob, under 
any pressure whatever in the circum- 
stances. 

*(5.50.) THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Courtney, Cornwall, 
Bodmin) : I would not have risen but 
for the speech of the Home Secretary, 
and I simply wish to express a little 
dissent from the view he has taken. 
He has recommended, as no doubt 
his predecessors have recommended, 
the Police and Sanitary Committee 
not to embody in the Bills submitted 
to their notice provisions in excess of 
the ordinary law. And he has ex- 
pressed considerable jealousy of an 
increase of the Criminal Law. I think 
these words are not accurately adapted 
to describe perfectly such provisions as 
are now under discussion. Police 
regulations, in order to be effectual, 
must be connected with a penalty ; but 
a police regulation connected with a 
penalty does not extend the Criminal 
Law evenin a locality where that police 
regulation is brought into foree. Now, 
the Police and Sanitary Committee 
exercised great caution in considering 
additions to the police regulations, 
which may be required in one district 
and not in another. I will explain 
why I am going to vote for this Bili. 
The particular regulation now under 
discussion does not appear to me one 
improper to be adopted on due cause 
shown. The due cause shown must be 
considered with reference to particular 
eases. The Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee paid great attention to this; they 
divided upon it, not in respect to the 
clauses in the Eastbourne Bill, but in 
respect to the clauses in the Hastings 
Bill, which was also.considered. The 
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clause was introduced after all due 
notice, was voted upon, was considered 
by the Committee, and was adopted. It 
may be that the Committee did not call 
attention to it in their Report ; but 
I must not be understood to admit that 
that is really a matter of substance 
rather than of form. No doubt they 
ought to have called attention to it. 
But how many hon. Members are there 
in this House who read the Reports of 
the Police and Sanitary Committee 
and are cognisant of what they do? I 
conceive the clause, in point of form, 
rightly adopted, and that it cannot be 
impugned as having been smuggled 
through Parliament. Now, I must 
admit that no clause could well be 
presented to the House with a greater 
command of local feeling. Why, then, 
send this to a Committee upstairs? A 
great deal depends upon the discretion 
with which the law is administered. It 
appears to me, from the evidence which 
one reads in the newspapers, and which 
comes before us in many ways—I 
recently spent a Sunday in Eastbourne 
and saw what was going on—that the 
ground for the disturbances is not the 
lawlessness of the Salvationists. but the 
lawlessness of the ‘upholders of the law 
—lawlessness with which the East- 
bourne Magistrates have shown them- 
selves incapable of dealing. That is a 
grave statement to make, but it may 
be substantiated by a sufficient amount 
of trustworthy evidence. If it be true 
that the lawlessness of those who 
presume to uphold the law and take 
the work out of the hands of the 
Magistrates is of such a character that 
it cannot be endured, and if the Magis- 
trates cannot keep that lawlessness 
under; then I confess there is a strong 
case for sending the Bill upstairs to see 
whether the clause of the Bill would 
work, or whether the Committee could 
adopt a reasonable working clause. The 
position is intolerable. The Eastbourne 
Magistrates are the law makers, and if 
they cannot be the law keepers, where 
are you to go? 

ApmiraL FIELD: Not to the law 
breakers. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The law breakers 
might not have prevailed if certain per- 
sons had not presumed to take the law 
into their hands and /presented spec- 
tacles which it is impossible to endure. 
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Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 269; 
Noes 122.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 





“CLUB” TRAINS AND “THE CHEAP 
TRAINS ACT.” 


Mr. LEVESON GOWER (Stoke- 
upon-Trent): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
so-called ‘‘ Club” trains between Lon- 
don and Dover, and the steamers run 
in connection therewith between Dover 
and Calais, which are advertised in the 
South Eastern and London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway Companies’ time 
tables as starting every day at fixed 
hours, are trains within the meaning of 
those Companies’ Acts; and, if not, 
whether the fares charged by these 
trains and boats are illegal, as being 
considerably in excess of the maxi- 
mum fares authorised by either of the 
Companies’ Special Acts; and also 
whether he is aware that, whereas the 
French law entitles each railway pas- 
senger of all classes to 66 lbs. (30 kilos.) 
of luggage free of charge, and the Acts 
governing the South Eastern and 
London, Chatham,and Dover Companies 
entitle each first and second-class pas- 
senger to considerably greater free 
weight, each passenger vid Boulogne or 
Calais to the interior of France is 
charged excess rates on all luggage over 
56 Ibs. in weight, and what legal justi- 
fication there is for such charge being 
made; and whether, if he be satisfied 
of the illegality of these charges, he will 
consider the propriety of taking pro- 
ceedings against the companies under 
the provisions of Section 17 of the Act 
7 & 8 Vic., c. 65, commonly known as 
the Cheap Trains Act ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I have been in 
communication with the South Eastern 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Companies with regard to the 
matters referred to inthe hon. Member's 
questions. I am informed by both com- 
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panies that the fares charged by the club 
trains are within their statutory powers. 
The trains are run under an arrangement 
with the International Sleeping Car 
Company, who provide saloon cars and 
attendants and render special services 
as regards registration and Customs 
examination of luggage, for which they 
makea charge. As regards the charge 
for baggage referred to by the hon. 
Member, the South Eastern Railway 
Company inform me that no charge is 
made for the conveyance by the club 
train of passengers’ luggage unless it 
exceeds the weight and dimension speci- 
fied in the Company’s Acts. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company state that every passenger is 
allowed the full statutory weight of lug- 
gage free, when conveyed in the ordi- 
nary way unregistered; but that, for 
the registration to the Continent, con- 
veyance between the train and steamer 
at Dover, conveyance between Dover 
and Calais, transhipment from the 
steamer to the train at Calais, and for 
other services incidental to through 
registration, the Company, in conjunc- 
tion with the foreign Railway Com- 
panies, does, as a matter of special con- 
tract with the passengers for their 
convenience and at their option, pro- 
vide special facilities in return for a 
fixed payment in respect of the excess in 
weight beyond 56 lbs. 





POACHING IN CORK HARBOUR. 

Cotoxnet WARING (Down, N.) (for 
Mr. Penrose FirzGeratp, Cam- 
bridge): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if his attention has 
been drawn to the recent affrays in 
Cork Harbour between water bailiffs 
and poachers; whether he is aware 
that shots have been interchanged ; and 
whether it is his intention, considering 
the grave danger to the public peace 
and to the lives of the inhabitants, to 
order the coastguard to patrol the 
river, and prevent this illegal fishing 
as they formerly did? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The coastguard officer 
has reported that shots were fired, not 
at, but by, the water bailiffs of the 
River Lea on three occasions during 
the past month. The affrays occurred, 
however, a considerable distance 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
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inland, and beyond the limits of the 
guards supplied by the coastguard 
station. The coastguard have received 
instruction to report any infraction of 
the Salmon Fishery Laws which they 
may observe, and they will co-operate 
so far as they can with the authorities 
who enforce these fishery regulations, 
but I am very doubtful if it would be 
expedient to take the coastguard away 
from the performance of their duties 
along the sea coast, in order to under- 
take police duties in inland or river 
waters. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
May I ask if the Government intend to 
prosecute the bailiffs who fired the 
shots ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: That is not 
a question which ought to be addressed 
to me. 


THE SECRETARY TO THE COUNTY 
LEITRIM GRAND JURY. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, N.) (for Mr. 
T. M. Heary, Longford, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the secretary to the County 
Leitrim Grand Jury has died since the 
introduction of the Local Government 
Bill; and whether the Government 
will suggest that the appointment of a 
successor should be suspended till that 
measure passes, or provide that it shall 
not apply to officers appointed since 
the Bill was brought in? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
I am informed that the Grand Jury of 
County Leitrim filled the vacancy 
referred to, and the Government have 
no control over the action of the Grand 
Jury in regard to these appointments. 


THE HARBOUR AT CLOGHER HEAD. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. T. M. 
Heaty): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury will he explain why, 
although the Fishery Commissioners in 
1885 granted £12,750 to erect a fishing 
harbour at Clogher Head, and the 
locality contributed £4,250, the Board 
of Works changed the plans and ordered 
the contractors to build a straight pier, 
as the Royal Commission had mean- 
time recommended the place for a 
harbour of refuge; is he aware that 
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the pier was subsequently damaged by 
storms, costing an extra £7,000 to re- 
pair, and that, although a total of 
£25,950 has been spent on it, the har- 
bour is practically useless to the fisher- 
men except when the wind is due 
south, and is absolutely useless in an 
east, north-east, or north wind; that, 
to make it available in all weathers, it 
should be extended 300 feet into deep 
water, with a ‘‘ bend ” on it and a groin 
on the west side ; is there any intention 
of acting on the Report of the Royal 
Commission and making the place a 
harbour of refuge; will the Board of 
Works do anything to make the money 
spent profitable, and after the repeated 
complaints about this Board, will the 
Government ask for the Report of an 
independent engineer? 

*THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham) : 
Iam informed that the original plans 
were changed, and that the pier was 
carried further in a straight direction 
expressly in order not to prejudice the 
question of eventually making a har- 
bour of refuge when funds are avail- 
able. The damage done by storms cost 
£2,251, and not £7,000, to repair, and 
the total cost was £19,251, and not 
£25,950. My information does not 
confirm the accuracy of the other 
allegations contained in the question. 
The end of the pier is already in deep 
water. I am advised that with the 
addition of a ‘cant’ 80 feet long at 
the end of the pier (which the Govern- 
ment intend to commence as soon as 
funds are available) the harbour may 
be considered a harbour of refuge. I 
see no grounds for consulting an inde- 
pendent engineer. 

Mr. SEXTON : When will funds be 
available ? 

“Sm J. GORST: I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether it has now 
been definitely settled that the ad- 
vantages which the United Kingdom 
derives under the Most - Favoured- 
Nation Clauses in the Treaties with 
Belgium and Germany extend also to 
all British Colonies and Possessions ; 
and whether the reduced rates of duty 
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and facilities of transport, accorded to 
each other by the various Treat 
Powers under the recent Treaties nego- 
tiated in Central Europe, will also be 
accorded to all British Colonies and 
Dependencies ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : 
Her Majesty’s Government interpret 
the Treaties with Belgium and Ger- 
many to mean that the advantages 
derived by Great Britain under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clauses in them 
extend to all British Colonies and 
Possessions, and that the reduced rates. 
of duty and facilities of transit (not 
transport) recently granted by Germany 
and by Belgium are given to British 
Colonies and Dependencies, under 
Great Britain’s Treaties with those 
two countries. From a_ statement 
which appeared in the Times a few 
days ago, I gather that this view has 
been acted upon by the German Go- 
vernment, but I have no official in- 
formation on that point. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND THE 
PAYMENT OF RATES. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he can now state when he expects to 
introduce a Bill for exempting elemen- 
tary schools from the payment of 
rates ? 


*THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The question has already been twice 
answered within a short time. The 
Government can make no statement as 
to the time when the Bill referred to 
will be introduced by my right hon. 
Friend ; probably not till the Public 
Business is more advanced than at 
present. 


DISTRICT REGISTRY AT BELFAST, 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland, with 
reference to the establishment of a 
Local District Registry for the issue of 
Writs of Summons at Belfast, whether 
he can state if any action has been yet 
taken in the matter ? 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I communicated to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman, as I stated in 
answer to a former question. The 
matter can only be dealt with by a 
majority of the Judges. The Lord 
Chancellor informs me that he has the 
matter .under consideration; but as 
most of the Judges are now on circuit, 
he has not hitherto been able to 
ascertain their views on the matter. 


Mr. SEXTON: May I take it that 
the Lord Chancellor will ascertain their 
views? 


Mr. MADDEN: Yes, Sir. 


THE SCARCITY IN MADRAS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the attention 
of the Secretary of State for India has 
been directed to an article in the 
Whitehall Review of the 5th March, 
1892, which alleges that 94,229 deaths 
above the normal death rate have 
occurred in the famine areas in the 
Madras Presidency during the period 
of seven months from August, 1891, to 
February, 1892 ; whether the Secretary 
of State for India can give any ex- 
planation of the causes of this 
amortality ; and whether any steps 
have been taken to obtain prompt 
statistics of the progress of mortality 
over the entire famine area in India, 
and to lay these statistics upon the 
Table of the House ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): The Secretary 
of State has seen the article. The total 
of deaths which it gives is admittedly 
conjecture, being calculated on the 
assumption that the death rate for 
August, 1891, given in my answer to the 
hon. Member last week, would remain 
the same in the affected districts till 
February, 1892. But while the Returns 
for the subsequent months—down to 
December which were the last received 
—exhibit a rise in five of the affected 
districts, there is a marked improve- 
ment in the other five. The cases of 
increased mortality are: Chingleput, 
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52 deaths in December per 1,000 of 
population against 35 in - August. 
North Arcot, 39 against 30; South 
Arcot, 59 against 34; Salem, 38 
against 23; Coimbatore, 41 against 27, 
On the other hand, the cases of decrease 
are: Bellary, 21 deaths in December 
per 1,000 against 49 in August; 
Kurnool, 22 against 59; Nellore, 19 
against 27 ; Amantapur, 15 against 52; 
Cuddapah, 25 against 40. As regards 
the districts in which there has been an 
increase in the death rate, the Madras 
Government have explained that this 
is mainly due to cholera resulting from 
the low water supply and to other 
indirect resulis of the drought. It 
should also be remembered that there 
is a normal increase of mortality in 
September, November, and December 
of each year in India. The Secretary 
of State will lay on the Table a despatch 
just received from the Viceroy, which 
contains a review of the situation 
throughout India, and a forecast of 
the operations which will be necessary 
till the end of June when the rainy 
season sets in. The Secretary of State 
has asked for detailed monthly Reports 
in addition to the weekly telegrams, 
regarding the progress of relief and 
distress and also the statistics of 
mortality in the affected districts. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to give 
notice that I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of calling attention to this 
subject. 


THE SLIGO AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what was 
the result of the interview of a deputa- 
tion to the Treasury consisting of 
Members of Parliament, gentlemen, 
and merchants of the towns of Sligo 
and Enniskillen, and railway directors, 
in August last, with suggestions for 
placing the Sligo and Northern 
Counties Railway on an independent 
footing ; and whether the Treasury are 
prepared to adopt their suggestions ; 
and, if not, whether they have any 
alternative scheme to propose ? 




















Manuai Training 
Sm JOHN GORST: The deputa- 


tion having been received by my pre- 
decessor I am not aware of the details, 
but I am informed that the proposals 
made to him were not such as the 
Treasury would accept. I donot think 
it any part of my duty to propose an 
alternative scheme. 
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THE EVICTIONS AT LETTERILLY. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that no fewer than 12 families, tenants 
of Mr. Orr, in the townland of 
Letterilly, near Glenties, in county 
Donegal, have been decreed in eject- 
ment processes with heavy costs, and 
are now about to be evicted from their 
holdings ; and whether, having regard 
to the fact of the extreme poverty of 
these tenants, who promised severally 
before these ejectment proceedings to 
pay immediately the full rent for two 
years up to May, 1892, and were ready 
and willing to fulfil that promise, he 
will decline to allow Forces of the 
Crown to be employed in the eviction 
of these tenants ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am _ informed 
that decrees have been issued for the 
ejectment of the tenants on the estate 
mentioned, but I have no official know- 
ledge of the circumstances referred to 
in the second paragraph. The Govern- 
ment cannot undertake to withhold 
police protection from sheriffs and 
bailiffs in the due execution of the law. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, if I am 
able to prove that the tenants here are 
willing to pay two years’ rent and that 
it is a mere question of the costs of the 
land agent, he will consider the ques- 
tion of allowing the employment 
of the Forces of the Crown in the 
extermination of these poor people ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid, Sir, 
I am not fitted to act as arbitrator be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I must again 
press the right hon. Gentleman. Will 
he not allow the police of the town to 
be employed? It isin his option to do 
so. The President of the Board of 
Trade refused the use of the Forces of 
the Crown on similar occasions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, $.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether any of the Public 
Elementary Board and _ voluntary 
schools in the country have established 
classes for manual training in accord- 
ance with the Regulations of the Code 
of 1890; and if any have done so, how 
many, and in what places; whether 
provision has been made by the Science 
and Art Department for the examination 
of such classes at the next ensuingannual 
examinations of elementary schools; 
and whether sufficient evidence has 
been supplied to the Department of the 
educational value of any classes that 
have been so formed, as to warrant the 
issue by the Department of a Circular 
to School Boards and the managers of 
voluntary schools throughout the 
country, urging upon them that they 
should at once form classes for manual 
training in every elementary school 
under their control? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wituiam Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): I find that schools 
for manual training have been estab- 
lished in 213 schools, of which 
115 are Board schoois and 98 volun- 
tary schools. J can give the hon. 
Member a list of the places if he 
cares to have it. Provision is made 
for the examination of such classes on 
or about the same date as the annual 
examinations of the schools in drawing. 
Sixty-three classes were examined in 
the year ending 31st August, 1891. In 
twelve of these the instruction was 
reported to be excellent ; and as good 
in the other 51 cases. The Minutes 
authorising grants for manual training 
was first published in June, 1890, and 
since that date Circulars giving full 
information on the subject have been 
from time to time issued to all schools 
in which boys are taught drawing, and 
the Department does not think that a 
further Circular is required urging the 
immediate foundation of classes for 
manual training in every elementary 
school throughout the country. 


U 
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THE ERECTION OF WEIRS AT KNOCK. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland by whose autho- 
rity were the police engaged on Sunday, 
the 28th ultimo, in assisting a man 
named M‘Auliffe, who holds an evicted 
farm at Knock, County Clare, to erect 
weirs ; and will he take steps to pre- 
vent such employment of the police on 
Sunday ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Iam informed that 
the police did not assist as alleged in 
the question ; they only afforded per- 
sonal protection to M‘Auliffe. 


THE NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he will consider 
the desirability of submitting to Parlia- 
ment an annual grant from Imperial 
Funds to the National Lifeboat 
Institution ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have received no intimation from the 
responsible committee of the National 
Lifeboat Institution that any pecuniary 
assistance is required from the Go- 
vernment, and [I am averse to the 
interference of the Government in the 
management of any institution so long 
as its affairs are properly administered, 
aud the voluntary support it receives 
is adequate for the purpose. 


THE RAISING OF A VOLUNTEER 
CORPS IN SHETLAND. 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is correctly 
reported to have refused the request of 
the inhabitants of Lerwick to be 
allowed to raise there a corps of Rifles 
or Artillery Volunteers, on the ground 
that he would be unable to assign a 
definite post for its operations in the 
event of its mobilisation for Home 
defence; will he state whether any 
force has been assigned for the defence 
of the Shetland Islands; and, if so, 
what force; what is the destination of 
the Orkney Artillery Volunteers in the 
event of mobilisation ; and whether he 
will re-consider his decision and per- 
mit the people of Shetland to maintain 
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one or more batteries of Artillery, and 
prove themselves as able to contribute 
to national self-defence as their. neigh- 
bours ? 

“THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Any attack on Shetland 
would be met by naval defence, and in 
view of the heavy expenditure which 
has been incurred in the defence, by 
Land Forces, of more vulnerable places, 
it has not been considered advisable or 
necessary to establish Volunteer corps 
in Shetland. 

Mr. LYELL: What is the case with 
regard to Orkney ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The same 
answer applies to that question, Sir. 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON : (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
in view of the fact that page 590 of the 
Local Government Board’s Annual 
Return (1890-91) only gives the num- 
ber of officers under Local Authorities 
to whom superannuation allowances 
were awarded during the year, to- 
gether with the total amount of these 
allowances, he will state what was the 
total amount of money expended 
during the year by the various classes 
of Local Authorities upon pensions 
and superannuation allowances ; and 
whether he will agree to a Motion 
for a Return dealing with the matter? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have particulars of the 
superannuation allowances awarded 
by the Poor Law Authorities in each 
year, but they have no Return of the 
amounts actually paid by the Authori- 
ties in respect of pensions during the 
year. If the hon. Member will give 
notice as to the Return which he de- 
sires to move for, I will consider 
whether the Motion can be assented 
to. 


THE EX-SULTAN ABDULLAH OF 
PERAK. 

*Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether Ex-Sultan 
Abdullah of Perak has yet been trans- 
ferred from the Seychelles to Singapore ; 
and what has been the cause of the 
delay ? 
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“Tote UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. pe Worms, Liverpool, East Toxéeth) : 
Abdullah and the other Malay exiles 
delayed their departure from the 
Seychelles to Singapore of their own 
accord, in order, as it is understood, to 
realise their property and arrange their 
private affairs ; but they can set out, if 
they have not already done so, when- 
ever they please. 


MISSING VESSELS. 

SmJOHN PU LESTON (Devonport): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he can inform the House 
what number of vessels were reported 
missing in the last year for which 
accounts are available, and also the 
number of cases into which inquiry has 
been made ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
The number of British vessels reported 
missing in the last year for which ac- 
counts are available is 79. Inquiry was 
made by the Board of Trade officers in 
every case, but official inquiries were 
held in only seven cases. I have no 
reason to believe that an official inquiry 
could have been usefully held in any 
case in which it was not actually 
ordered, 


THE NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION 
ACT, 1888. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer how much 
of the £96,988,849 18s. 4d. Two and 
Three-quarters per Cent. Consols, now 
held by the several Government De- 
partments, as stated in Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 401, of the Session of 1891, 
and of the £34,625,777 15s. 11d. Two 
and Three-quarters per Cent. Consols, 
recently held by the Court of Judi- 
cature, as stated in the same Return, 
was converted under the provisions of 
“The National Debt Conversion Act, 
1888 ;”” and, whether any commission 
was paid in respect of such conversion ? 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square): The whole of the 
Three per Cent. Stocks held by the 
Government Departments at the time 
of the conversion, including the Stock 
held on Chancery account that had 
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been un-replaced by the Annuity created 
in 1883, were converted into Two and 
Three-quarters per Cent. Consols under 
the Conversion Act of 1888, with the 
exception of a certain amount of Stock 
belonging to the Chancery suitors and 
the Savings Bank depositors, amounting 
in all to £6,376,000, for which assents to 
the conversion were not received, and 
which accordingly was paid off inmoney 
under the Redemption Act. The 
amount so converted did not, of course, 
correspond with the figure quoted by the 
right hon. Member, because that figure 
represents the amount of Two and 
Three-quarters per Cent. Consols held 
by the Government Departments on 
31st March last—three years subse- 
quent to the conversion, during which 
period there have been many sales and 
purchases of Government Stocks. No 
commission was paid in respect of the 
Stock held by Government Depart- 
ments which was converted, except as 
regards so much of the Stock belonging 
to Chancery suitors and converted as 
required the intervention of recognised 
agents. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT OF CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
(for Mr. Wattace, Edinburgh, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the age of the 
officer in the sorting department of the 
Edinburgh post office, who retired at 
the end of last year after 49 years’ 
service, and ten days afterwards re- 
sumed duty, was at the date in ques- 
tion considerably beyond 65 years; and 
if he will explain on what grounds it is 
held that this officer is not subject to 
the operation of the Order in Council 
of the 15th August 1890, by which it is 
ordered that ‘‘ retirement shall be com- 
pulsory for every officer on attaining 65 
years of age?” 

Baron H. pe WORMS (for Sir 
JAMES Ferrausson): I have been 
asked to answer this question on behalf 
of my right hon. Friend, who has just 
gone to see a deputation. The words 


quoted from the Order in Council appear 

in Section 10. But this section, like 

every other, is controlled by Section 1, 

which provides that the Order shall 

apply only to Civil servants drawing 

salaries or placed on scales of salary 
U2 
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in excess of those of the second 
division. The officer in question was 
outside this condition. 


THE PIER AT BALLYBUNION. 

Mr. STACK (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Congested Districts Board have received 
a statement and appeal from the in- 
habitants of Ballybunion and neigh- 
bourhood with regard to the erection of 
a pier, and what action has been taken 
in the matter; whether he is aware 
that the inhabitants of the adjaceut 
districts of Ballyconry, Gullane, and 
Ardagh, which are scheduled as con- 
gested districts, are at present in great 
distress and require immediate relief, 
such as would be afforded by the con- 
struction of this work; whether com- 
plaints have reached him that the Bally- 
bunion fishermen at present labour 
under serious disadvantages, there being 
no pier or landing place at Ballybunion, 
and that, although a large number of 
English, Scotch, Manx, and French 
boats are always engaged in mackerel 
fishing in the bay, the people of the 
locality are shut out from this source of 
industry and wealth owing to the want 
of a pier; and, whether, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case and 
the advantages which the pier will con- 
fer on the locality, he will direct the 
work to be proceeded with at once ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have received the statement 
referred to, and will make inquiries and 
consider whether the electoral district 
mentioned is an area which ought to be 
included. 


THE CASE OF JAMES HAWKINS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the case of a 
man, named James Hawkins, aged 24, 
who was arrested at Carlow on the 13th 
ultimo, on a charge of assault, and 
committed to Kilkenny Gaol, on re- 
mand, on the 15th, and who died in the 
police barrack Carlow on the 23rd; 
is he aware that Hawkins was placed 
on punishment diet, bread and water, 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th, because a 
small piece of tobacco was found con- 
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cealed in his clothes when they were 
taken from him ; did Hawkins complain 
of illness in the prison, and was he sent 
to hospital ; and, if not, will he explain 
on what grounds; was he medically 
examined on arrival at the prison, and 
again before he was put on bread and 
water; is he aware that the Coroner's 
jury found that Hawkins died from 
influenza and congestion of the liver 
caused by the treatment he received in 
gaol; censured the prison doctor for 
want of care in the treatment of 
Hawkins; and condemned the rules 
that permit a Governor to inflict such 
punishment for so slight an offence on 
an untried prisoner; whether he will 
cause a sworn inquiry into the prison 
treatment of this man; and whether 
he intends to advise the Government to 
give any compensation to his mother 
and sister, of whom he was the prin- 
cipal support ? 

“Mr. JACKSON: The facts appear 
to be as stated in the first paragraph. 
The prisoner was charged with deliber- 
ately breaking the prison rules by having 
tobacco concealed in several parts of his 
clothes. On the 21st he was reported 
sick to the medical officer, but his 
temperature was normal, and the 
medical officer did not consider it 
necessary to place him in hospital. But 
as influenza was prevalent in the district, 
he offered to detain the prisoner, who, 
however, insisted on going to Carlow 
to get his trial over as soon as possible. 
The answer to the inquiry in the fourth 
paragraph is in the affirmative. I 
understand the verdict of the Coroner's 
jury was to the effect indicated in th> 
question. The Government see no 
necessity to adopt either of the courses 
suggested in the last two paragraphs. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that this tobacco 
was in this man’s clothing when he 
reached the prison? The Governor 
had power to search him when he 
entered; and does not the right hon. 
Gentleman think that to punish this 
man two or three days afterwards was 
going beyond the circumstances of the 
case ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: According to the 
information supplied to me, he was 
warned to give up anything he had, 
and I take it that this tobacco was 
subsequently found. 
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Mr. P. O'BRIEN: The Act gives 
the Governor power to take the cloth- 
ing from prisoners, and the Governor 
swore at the inquiry that he took the 
clothes from the man because they 
were ina bad sanitary condition. If 
that is so, I think it is pretty clear they 
must have been in a bad sanitary con- 
dition when the man was received at 
the prison. 

*Mr. JACKSON: That does not arise 
in the hon. Gentleman’s question on 
the Paper, and I have no information 
as to that particular matter. 


Me. P. O'BRIEN: I will put 
another question on the subject. 


THE CASE OF JAMES CONVERY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
tenant named James Convery, of Long- 
field, South Derry, signed an agreement 
to purchase his holding under the Ash- 
bourne Act from the Drapers’ Company 

{London), in November, 1887; that 
the Company undertook through their 
solicitor to complete the sale free of 
charge to Mr. Convery; and that the 
Land Commission advanced the pur- 
chase money, but sent the conveyancing 
order or deed to another solicitor who 
refuses to deliver the same to Mr. 
Convery except on payment of fees; and 
whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into this matter, and state the 
result ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that in the case in 
question the vendor agreed to pay the 
cost of the vesting order, and this agree- 
iment was carried out. The tenant had 
employed a solicitor, and the copy of 
the vesting order was sent to his 
solicitor, who was entitled under an 
existing general rule to claim a fee of 
20s. 6d. from the tenant purchaser. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: The conveyancing 
order was sent to another solicitor 
with whom he had no dealing. 


“Mr. JACKSON: No; that is not 
the information that comes to me. 
The information that comes to me is 
that the conveyancing order was sent 
to the solicitor who was employed by 
the tenant to examine the order on his 
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account, and that the conveyancing 
order was sent to the solicitor on con- 
dition that it was made a charge at the 
fee mentioned—namely, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I put the names 
of both solicitors in the question, but 
they were struck out at the Table. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
say whether there were two solicitors 
engaged in the case ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will send me the names of the two 
solicitors, and will put the question 
again, I will endeavour to answer him. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I included the 
names in my question. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give them ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: I cannot be re- 
sponsible for what is handed in at the 
Table. 


JUDGE BARBER. 


Mr. MORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether 
County Court Judge Barber (of Derby- 
shire) has retired on a pension ; and, if 
so, will he state the amount of such 
pension, and the length of his services 
as a Judge? 


Sm JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir; His 
Honour Judge Barber retired on a pen- 
sion of £1,000 per annum in November 
last. He was appointed on 26th Sep- 
tember, 1889. 


THE CASE OF CONSTABLE HENRY 
LYNAM. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the case 
of Constable Henry Lynam, who was 
discharged from the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary on the 13th February, 1892, 
as unfit for further service, with a pen- 
sion of £12 per annum ; whether he is 
aware that Constable Lynam became 
disabled in consequence of a fall off a 
ladder while endeavouring, at great 
risk to his own life, to extinguish a fire 
at Mullingar on the night of the 10th 
March, 1891; and that he is now in 
very weak health, with no hope of 
recovering sufficient strength to enable 
him to earn a livelihood ; and whether, 
as Constable Lynam received the 
injuries which necessitated his dis- 
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charge while on duty, and that he bore 
an excellent character while in the 
force, he will re-consider his case with 
the view of increasing his pension ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The constable 
referred to was incapacitated from ser- 
vice under the circumstances recorded by 
the hon. Member. The Medical Board 
considered his case and _ reported 
it to be one of partial incapacity to earn 
a livelihood, and the pension was fixed 
at £12. The maximum pension would 
have been something under £15. The 
period of service was short, and the 
constable would not have been entitled 
to any pension in respect of it had he 
not met with this accident. 


CHURCH TEMPORALITIES IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the following remarks in the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General upon the account of the Irish 
Land Commission in respect of Church 
Temporalities in Ireiand, dated 4th 
January, 1892 :— 

“ The arrears on the collection rentals show 
an increase as compared with the same Return 
for 1889-90. For that year the arrears due at 
its close averaged 29-1 per cent. of the total 
amount receivable, while for 1890-91 the per- 
centage rose to 31°9. In the following cases there 
is even a larger growth of arrear shown: (1) 
Renewable leaseholds (including fines and other 
tenures); (2) mortgage account (convertible 
leaseholds) interest. 

“T called the attention of the Land Commis- 
sioners to these classes of receipts, and to the 
increase of amounts uncollected at the close 
of the year; but their reply with reference 
thereto did not appear to me of a satisfactory 
character.” 


What was the average number of years’ 
purchase of the rental in these cases of 
arrear ; and whether he will lay upon 
the Table similar particulars concern- 
ing them with respect to localities, 
vendors, purchasers’ accounts, &c. as 
are prescribed in Section 33 of ‘‘ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891,” 
with respect to purchases under its 
provisions ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The Comptroller 
and Auditor General reports that the 
arrears on the collection rental of the 
Trish Church Fund bore a higher pro- 
portion to the total amount collectible 
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on the 3lst March, 1891, than on the 
same day in the previous year. I think 
that in this Report it has beem over- 
looked that the rental column on which 
the percentage has been calculated by 
the Auditor General includes, besides 
rental proper, capital sums paid in re- 
demptionof income. These capital sums 
vary from year to year, and the proper 
course is to deduct them from the total 
amount collectible, and then, if you like, 
to measure the arrears by the propor- 
tion which these arrears bear to the 
true income of the Fund. Measured 
by this test, the arrears bear exactly 
the same proportion to the income in 
both years. The actual amount of 
arrears has decreased. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor General notes also 
an increase of arrears on two special 
heads—namely, (1.) Renewable Lease- 
holds, and, (2.) Mortgage accounts in 
respect of Convertible Leaseholds. The 
first item represents the iacome of un- 
sold Church property of various kinds, 
It is small in amount, being only £1,762 
in 1890-1. The sources of it are 
scattered and difficult to collect, but 
the arrears have only increased by 
£200. The second represents the 
charge of renewable leases, which, 
under an Act of William IV., have been 
converted into perpetuities. The collect- 
ible amount in this case also is small, 
and the increase in the arrears only 
£200. There is nothing significant in 
either of these two cases, and neither 
of these two heads are in any way con- 
nected with or analogous to purchases 
under the Land Act. They represent 
perpetuities, and therefore there is no 
question of ‘‘number of years’ pur- 
chase.” It will be evident, therefore, 
that with regard to them I cannot give 
account of sales which have not taken 
place ; and as regards the account of 
the Church Temporalities, I have stated 
that there is noincrease in the per- 
centage of arrears, whilst there is a 
decrease in the actual amount. 


THE CASE OF ARTHUR BUCKLEY. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the inquest held on 
Monday 22nd February, at the Booths, 
Pontefract, on Arthur Buckley, who 
was killed whilst shunting at Monkhill 
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Station, on the Lancashire and York- 


shire Railway; whether he is aware 
that it appears from the evidence that 
Buckley was only 15 years of age, was 
sent at 8 p.m. to hook on waggons, 
and was crushed between the butfers, 
and that Buckley was doing the work 
of an ordinary platform porter named 
Higgins; whether he is also aware 
that the staff at this station have been 
working on and off for months past 
with two or three men short, and with 
boys occasionally set to do the work 
usually done by men; and whether he 
will make a strong representation to 
the Company on the subject of employ- 
ing inexperienced boys for duties in- 
volving so much danger ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
have seen the Coroner’s Return, but 
not the depositions in reference to the 
case in question. I have communi- 
cated with the Railway Company, and 
I am informed that— 


“ Buckley, who was 15 years and 11 months 
old, was in the employ of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company from November 
last, and it was no part of his duties to 
couple or uncouple waggons in the goods 
yard. It has, however, transpired that Thomas 
Higgins, in the C ompany’s service upwards of 
20 years, and employed in the goods yard, told 
Buckley very improperly to do the work of 
coupling the waggons, but he had no authority 
to do so, as he should have coupled the 
waggons himself with a shunting pole with 
which he was provided for the purpose.” 


With regard to the second part of the 
hon. Member’s question, the Company 
state that— 


“In consequence of the foreman porter 
having been off duty owing to sickness, a man 
was drafted from the goods department to 
take his place, and an additional man was also 
sent to the station several days each week to 
assist generally in the passenger department, 
and it is not correct to say that the station is 
being worked with two or three men short. It 
is alsoincorrect to state that boys are occa- 
sionally set to do the work usually done by 
men, as junior porters not less than 17 to 18 
years of age are employed for the purpose. 
No doubt during the past winter there has 
been sickness at this as well at other stations, 
and the vacancies thus caused have been filled 
up as speedily as possible.” 


THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION BOARD. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what have been the receipts 
and expenditure of the Irish Interme- 
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diate Education Board in respect of the 
Customs and Excise Duties Grant; 
and what proportion of their total 
annual income the Board have recently 
expended ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Assistant 
Commissioners of Intermediate Educa- 
tion report that the receipts in respect 
of the Customs and Excise Duties 
Grant have been £39,042, and the ex- 
penditure thereunder, up to the present, 
has been £5,108. Exclusive of this 
grant the Board report their income 
amounts to £33,756, of which they ex- 
pended about 94 per cent. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it a fact that this 
Board has only expended one-eighth of 
the money? I beg to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will make any 
financial proposals ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Of course it is 
rather early to ask that, because it 
must be borne in mind that, having re- 
ceived the money, it was their duty to 
make rules for the disposition of the 
amount. These rules have now been 
issued, and no doubt the next year’s 
expenditure will show a large increase. 
But so far as Iam at present able to 
form an opinion the sum allotted for 
this purpose is really in excess of the 
requirements of the case, and I have 
been considering whether I should not 
make some proposals to allocate some 
for technical 


THE TENANTS OF THE DALWAY 
ESTATE, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
five tenants of the Dalway Estate (Car- 
rickfergus), who purchased their hold- 
ings in the Landed Estates Court in 
1884, paying down one-fourth of the 
purchase money, and who, about two 
years since, were awarded small sums 
as compensation for a narrow cut made 
through their farms by the Belfast 
Water Commissioners, have been 
ordered by the Land Commission to 
pay over these moneys to them; 
whether the Commission refused the 
offer of the tenants’ solicitor to pay the 
eost of a valuation todetermine whether 
the value of the holdings had been 
materially affected ; and that, in addi- 
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tion to the fourth part of the purchase 
money deposited in 1884, the instal- 
ments falling due since then have all 
been regularly paid ; whether the Com- 
mission suggest that the holdings, i.c., 
the value of the combined interests of 
the landlord and the tenants, are not 
security for the price of the landlord's 
interests, less one-fourth already de- 
posited, and seven years’ instalments 
of the remainder; whether the Com- 
mission have claimed to impound the 
sims awarded to the tenant purchasers 
till the end of the term of 49 years; 
and whether they intend to persist in 
their demand ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Irish Land 
Commissioners apprehend from the 
terms of the question that their 
practice in such cases as this re- 
ferred to is misunderstood by the 
hon. Member. The Commissioners are 
of opinion that where any portion of a 
holding purchased under the Land 
Purchase Acts is subsequently sold, the 
capital sum reezived must be applied 
to reduce the mortgage debt due to the 
State. The effect of this is not to im- 
pound the sums awarded till the end 
of 49 years, but it causes an immediate 
reduction in the capital amount due by 
the tenant purchaser to Government, 
with a consequential immediate reduc- 
tion in the amount of half-yearly instal- 
ments payable. The tenant purchaser 
benefits by the reduction, and the 
security to the State for the original 
advance is preserved. The Commis- 
sioners do not consider that it would 
be advisable to adopt any other course. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ask the Commissioners 
whether they will consider that these 
tenants had to ineur considerable cost 
and loss of time in proving their case 
before the arbitrator, and will they 
allow the amount of these costs and 
the value of the loss of time to come 
out of the award ? 

“Mr. JACKSON : I see the particular 
point raised by the hon. Member, but I 
apprehend that the purchaser gets all 
the advantages of the payment, and I 
do not see the inconvenience. I appre- 
hend that when land is taken under the 
Land Clauses Act compulsorily, the ex- 
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penses are paid by the purchaser. [ 
think the principle acted upon by the 
Commissioners is a sound one, that the 
tenant purchaser really gets all the 
advantages. 


ESQUIMALT DOCKYARD. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &e.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
towards the harbours and fortifications 
of Esquimalt, whether the land upon 
which the dockyard buildings stand is 
reserved to the Crown, or is it the 
property of the Dominion Government ; 
if it is the property of the Dominion 
Government, by what tenure is it in 
the occupation of the Admiralty; if 
any rights are exercised over this land 
by Her Majesty’s Government, by what 
Statute or other instrument are they 
secured ; what rights of control, if any, 
has the British Admiral commanding 
on the Pacific Station over the harbours 
or anchorage of Esquimalt; are any 
advantages secured to the vessels of 
Her Majesty's Navy at Esquimalt 
which would not be accorded to them 
in any foreign port; is the land upon 
which it is proposed that the Canadian 
Government should erect fortifications 
at a cost of £11,000, to be armed at a 
cost of £50,000 to the people of 
the United Kingdom, the property 
of Her Majesty's Government, or 
of the Dominion Government ; when 
the fortifications are erected, and the 
guns mounted, whose property will they 
be; will the garrison be under the 
orders of the Canadian Government 
or that of the United Kingdom; if 
manned by Canadians under Canadian 
Government, will Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have any means of insuring 
that they shall be available for the 
defence of the British Fleet ; and if, as 
was suggested, Canada should join the 
United States, to whom would the 
guns belong ? 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON : In reply to 
the first three questions, the land 
upon which the dockyard buildings at 
Esquimalt stand is the property of the 
Crown? By an Order of the Dominion 
Privy Council passed in 1889 a portion 
of Esquimalt Harbour was _ reserved 
for the exclusive use of Her Majesty's 
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ships. The sites for the fortifications 
will be provided by the Dominion 
Government, with whom also will rest 
the responsibility of providing the 
garrison. The remaining questions 
seem to have been framed for the pur- 
pose of suggesting that in time of 
trouble or danger the Imperial Govern- 
ment could not rely upon the Canadian 
Government taking common action 
with them in defence of common inte- 
rests. I must decline to answer any 
hypothetical questions which seem to 
me to be prompted by suppositions 
which are both injudicious and base- 
less. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether in the event of 
Canada leaving the Crown 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is an exceed- 
ingly hypothetical question. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: 
Whether the guns would in any case 
belong to the British Government ? 

{No reply was given, ] 
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THE SCOTTISH INSHORE FISHERIES. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate where the 
ship recently commissioned for the 
further protection of the Scottish 
inshore fisheries is now stationed ? 
“THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. 
J. Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities): The station of 
the ship referred to is the North East 
Coast of Scotland, from Kinnaird Head 
to Cape Wrath. 


H.M.S. “VULCAN” AND H.MLS, “ BAR- 
RACOUTA:” 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): 1 beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what has been 
the total cost of the alterations in the 
boilers of H.M.S. Vulcan and H.M.S. 
Barracouta since the boilers were taken 
over by the Admiralty from the con- 
tractors ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
expenditure incurred on the boilers of 
the two vessels in question has been up 
to the present time—Vulcan, £230; 
Barracouta, £12. ; 
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THE NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 
ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. THOMAS ROBINSON (Glou- 
cester) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can now 
state when the management of the 
Stores Department Accounts of the 
Navy may be expected to be placed on 
such a footing so as to comply with 
the requirements of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General; whether he has 
observed those portions of the Auditor 
General’s Report in which he calls 
attention to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the store accounts at the 
foreign yards, and especially at the 
Jamaica and Bermuda yards, and also 
of the store accounts of Her Majesty’s 
ships and the victualling yards; and 
whether anything, and, if so, what, is 
being done to guard the taxpayers 
against the serious state of things dis- 
closed in this part of the Appropriation 
Account 1890 and 1891 just issued, 
especially from such loss as that of the 
stores sent out to Sierra Leone in 1890, 
which were condemned on arrival at 
that place, and which cost this country 
the sum of £1,100 7s. 6d. ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk) (for Lord GrorGE 
Hamitton): The attention of the 
Admiralty has been directed to the 
Report of the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General on the apparent absence 
of proper care in accounts for naval 
stores at Jamaica and Bermuda, and 
these establishments have already 
been requested to furnish explana- 
tions in the matter, which it is 
hoped will be received before the 
Public Accounts Committee meet 
to consider the Comptroller and 
Auditor General's Report. In regard 
to the delay in examination of ships’ 
stores, alterations in the establishment 
of stores, rendered necessary in the 
types of ships, have been a cause of 
delay. The increase of vessels in com- 
mission has also added to the difficul- 
ties. Steps will be taken to accelerate 
the completion of the examination of 
accounts. The victualling accounts 
have also been delayed from increased 
work, and the whole matter is now 
under consideration. With respect to 
the matter in the third paragraph, the 
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hon. Member erroneously quotes the 
remarks of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General. The stores consumed 
were not, as the question suggests, sent 
out in 1890 to Sierra Leone, and con- 
demned on arrival there. They were 
articles that had been stored at Sierra 
Leone for various periods, and, owing 
to a reduction in the requirements of 
that station, were returned to England, 
and being, from the effect of the 
African climate, unfit for re-issue to 
the Fleet, were sold. 


THE NAME OF AN IRISH POST OFFICE 
OFFICIAL, 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has any objection to give the name 
of the Irish officer who elected to take 
a place in the Irish post office, in 
preference to one offered him in Eng- 
land, and name the English office 
which he was offered ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : I have 
to-day heard that the officer to whom 
I alluded prefers, on personal grounds, 
to remain where he is, and I therefore 
think it unnecessary to give his name. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: That is not the 
point of my question. 


THE WINDING-UP OF COMPANIES 
ACT, 1890. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Official Receiver 
under the Winding-up of Companies 
Act, 1890, has been, or will be, 
authorised to employ any public 
money, and, if so, how much, in con- 
nection with the liquidation of any, 
and what, companies respectively ; and 
in what cases the shareholders have 
made themselves liable to the Official 
Receiver fer his costs and expenses; 
and, if so, up to what amount ? 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
In two cases certain payments not 
exceeding £80 have been authorised to 
be paid out of public funds on the 
ground that inquiries were necessary 
in the public interest, the facts being 
in each instance such as to disclose a 
prima facie case of fraud. I am not 
prepared to state the names of the 
companies. In addition to the above 
sum there may probably be a charge 
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against the Vote for the Bankruptcy 
Department for the cost of shorthand 
notes of public examination of Directors 
and others in cases where there are no 
available assets. With regard to the 
latter portion of the question, the 
Official Receiver reports that he has 
not found it necessary in any case, up 
to the present, to ask the shareholders 
to become liable for any costs or ex- 
penses incurred by him. 


LIFE SAVING AT LOWESTOFT. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether any decision 
has yet been arrived at with regard to 
the suitable acknowledgment of the 
bravery exhibited by the Lowestoft 
fishermen in saving life in the North 
Sea on 13th December last, which 
he has already promised to consider ? 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH; 
Yes, Sir; a silver medal for gallantry 
has been awarded to the skipper and a 
bronze medal and £2 to the third hand 
in the case alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. The Board of Trade have also 
offered to pay for the boat lost and to 
defray any expenses incurred for the 
subsistence of the rescued crew. 


THE MARTINI-HENRY CARBINE, 


Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War when the Volunteer Artillery will 
be supplied with the Martini-Henry 
carbine ; how many there are ready 
for issue, and if there should not be 
sufficient to supply the whole force; 
will he direct a certain number to be 
issued to each brigade or battery, thus 
following the precedent set in the pre- 
liminary distribution of Martini-Henry 
rifles to the Rifle Volunteers ? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: A large num- 
ber of the Martini-Henry rifles are being 
converted into carbines, but I am sorry 
to say there will still be a little delay 
before they are ready for issue. 


THE EXPRESS POST. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in order to simplify 
the express delivery of letters, he will 
have provided for sale to the public 
crimson stamps similar in shape to 
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those used in the United States, and 
having the word “ Express” printed 
across them, so that a person who 
wishes to send a letter by express post 
may do so, as in the United States, by 
affixing such a stamp and posting the 
letter, without the necessity of giving 
his name and address to a_ postal 
official ; and whether he will also pro- 
vide crimson envelopes marked “ Ex- 
press,” and each impressed with a 3d. 
stamp, to be used as aforesaid for the 
express post ? 

“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: A per- 
son wishing to send a letter by the 
Post Office express service can do so 
without giving his name and address to 
any postal official. Also, by marking 
the letter in the manner prescribed by 
the regulations, he can, if he wishes, 
post it in any letter-box, and it will be 
picked out from the ordinary corre- 
spondence and delivered as an express 
letter. In these circumstances, it does 
not seem necessary to issue a special 
stamp for express letters. Moreover, 
there is a serious objection to the use 
of a special stamp, because persons 
would often not have one in hand at 
a moment of emergency. If the use 
of the stamps were optional, so that 
some express letters bore them and 
others not, there is a serious risk lest 
letters not bearing such stamps might 
be overlooked. The same objection 
applies to the use of special envelopes. 
If a special stamp or envelope were 
issued, about 17,000 offices would 
have to be supplied with them, and this 
would involve a good deal of labour and 
cost. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that, 
notwithstanding his statement, with 
the very express letter which I sent to 
him, enclosing this question, I had to 
give my name and address to the 
officials, who would not accept it other- 
wise ? 

“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : I am 
told it is quite unnecessary. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF BOOKPOST 
MATTER. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
now that permission has been given to 
transmit bookpost matter in open 


envelopes, he will provide envelopes 
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for sale to the public, and embossed 
with a halfpenny stamp, and at what 
rate; whether he will make arrange- 
ments for the halfpenny stamp to be 
embossed on envelopes provided by the 
public, and what will be the charge for 
such embossing; and whether, now 
that adhesive halfpenny stamps may 
be affixed to open envelopes containing 
circulars, &c., he willallow such adhesive 
stamps to be affixed to privately pro- 
vided postcards ? 

“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
expedient mentioned in the first para- 
graph is being considered with reference 
to the probable demand. I may 
mention that the public have never 
taken much to the Post Office envelopes 
with embossed penny stamps. If it be 
adopted there would probably be no 
objection to emboss private envelopes 
with a stamp of the same value. The 
charge for so doing would be settled 
with the Inland Revenue Department. 
The question of allowing privately 
printed cards with an adhesive half- 
penny stamp to pass as postcards is 
still under consideration. 


THE NEW “LETTER CARDS.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the new “letter cards” are 
printed by contract; and whether he 
is aware that they might be printed for 
11d. per ten, leaving a fair trade profit 
to the printer ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
letter cards are printed under an 
arrangement which admits of a re-con- 
sideration of the price whenever a fresh 
order is given. There is no contract 
for a period of time. In the second 
paragraph of the question 1d. for ten 
is no doubt meant, not 11d., as the 
latter would be the price to the public 
including the postage. So far as the 
information obtainable by the Inland 
Revenue Department enables them to 
judge, the cards cannot, in view of the 
difficulty of manufacture, be supplied 
at anything like so low a charge as 1d. 
for ten. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Who is the 
present printer, and does he at present 
charge 2d. for every ten cards? AndI 
should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he will be good enough 
to take into consideration the whole 
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facts of the case ; and whether, if I will 
bring a printer who will print these 
cards at 1d. for ten and still make 
a profit, he will entertain the offer? 

*“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: As I 
have already stated, the Inland Revenue 
Authorities considered that the price 
was not more than sufficient to cover 
the expense; but I shall always be 
glad to receive and consider any 
information which may be given to me. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman state the price 
per million we are paying for printing 
these cards ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I cannot 
answer that question offhand. 


THE RIFLE RANGE IN THE NEW 
FOREST. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Ibegtoask the | 


Secretaryof State for War if he will inform 
the House what instructions have been 
given to the representative of the Board 
of Agriculture, who is to hold a local 
inquiry respecting the proposal to form 
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a camp and rifle range in the New| 


Forest ; and whether such instructions 
extend to an inquiry into the injury 


that will be inflicted upon the cot- | 


tagers of the New Forest, who exercise 
common rights, and upon the public, 
who resort to the New Forest for pur- 
poses of recreation and art and scientific 
research ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Mr. Pelham’s 


instructions are to inquire into the | 


suitability and safety of the proposed 
rifle range, for which purpose he will 
hear and report upon any objections 
which may be made by the commoners 
or others resident in the locality. I 
think the instruction to the Com- 
missioner is sufficiently wide to cover 
any question which can arise in con- 
neztion with the use of the New Forest. 
As to the appointment of Mr. Pelham, 
I may add that he in no way represents 
the Board of Agriculture, and that he 
has been selected in consequence of his 
having had so much experience in 
holding public inquiries for Boundary 
and other Commissions. 





Coronet CORNWALLIS - WEST | 
(Denbigh, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- | 
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that the proposed rifle range in the 
New Forest actually comes up to a road 
much frequented in summer between 
Lyndhurst and Hythe; and whether 
it is intended to close this road during 
the annual camp ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I cannot 
identify on the map any road between 
the places named which can be inter- 
fered with by the proposed rifle range ; 
or which can be rendered unsafe to the 
travelling public. The matter is one, 
however, which would naturally be in- 
cluded in the local inquiry about to be 
held. If the hon. Gentleman would 
care to point out to me more particu- 
larly the road to which he alludes, I 
would be prepared to give him the 
information. 


THE BEHRING SEA COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg toask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the British 
and American Behring Sea Commis- 
sioners have signed a Joint Report, 
embodying a statement of facts as 
regards all points connected with the 
seal industry on which there is no 
dispute ; if so, will he state what these 
are; and whether any agreement has 
been arrived at on the main questions 
at issue, regarding a close season and 
the prohibition of pelagic sealing ; and, 
if not, wiil these and other points, upon 
which no agreement has been arrived 
at, be referred to arbitration ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The British and Ameri- 
can Commissioners have signed a@ 
Joint Report as stated in the hon. 
Member's question, but the details 
of the contents thereof have not yet 
reached the Foreign Office. No agree- 
ment has yet been arrived at regarding 
the establishment of a close season or 
the prohibition of pelagic sealing. 
These points and others, upon which 
the two Governments are unable to 
agree, will be referred to arbitration 
under the Convention recently signed 
and now under the consideration of the 


tary of State for War whether he is aware | Senate of the United States. 
Mr. Labouchere | 
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THE COST OF THE BRITISH ARMY FOR 
1892-3. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will inform the House 
what is the estimated total cost of the 
British Army for 1892-3; and what 
portions of this amount will consist of 
receipts from British taxes, sundry 
receipts, and receipts out of taxation 
from India and certain Crown Colonies? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The House is 

already informed, on page 231 of the 
Army Estimates, that the total gross 
cost of the British Army, including the 
Auxiliary Forces, but excluding that 
portion of it serving in India, is 
£18,611,450. Of this it is estimated 
that £980,250 will be paid by India, the 
Colonies, and Egypt, leaving £17,631,200 
to be met by taxation in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Does that amount 
include the Indian contribution ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is, of 
course, part of the deduction which is 
made. 

THE COST OF TRAINING RECRUITS 
FOR INDIA. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
basis on which it is estimated that the 
expenditure for raising and training 
recruits for India was £750,000 in 
1891-2, and will be £850,000 in 1892-3; 
whether his attention has been called 
to the statement that this large sum of 
money “is simply a tribute paid by 
India to the War Office for the privilege 
of receiving British regiments on loan 
at India’s expense from the moment 
they leave England until the day when 
they are safely landed back again’; 
and whether the increase for the 
coming year of £100,000 under this 
head has been made with the sanction 
and approval of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: The sum to 
be paid by India for effective charges 
in 1890 exceeds that of the previous 
year, because there is included an 
estimated sum for arrears for 1887-88, 
of which the final adjustment has not 
yet been made. The exact amount to 
be awarded will be determined by Lord 
Northbrook’s Committee. The state- 
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ment referred to in the second 
paragraph of the question seems to me 
quite inaccurate. India pays partially 
the cost of raising and training the 
drafts required to keep the European 
Army in that Dependency complete and 
efficient. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I would like the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer the 
last paragraph of the question, which I 
think he has omitted. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think it is 
apparent that the precise amount will 
be settled by Lord Northbrook’s Com- 
mittee, and neither by the Indian Go- 
vernment nor the War Office. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §8.): 
Is it not the fact that the people of 
India pay all the expenses of the 
troops in India? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: And is it not 
the fact that the removing charges are 
being increased this year by £100,000? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
the hon. Gentleman must ask the re- 
presentative of the India Office about 
that. 


Charities. 


STOPPAGES FOR SEA-KIT. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what is the estimated cost en- 
tailed by doing away with the stoppages 
for sea-kit; and whether this expen- 
diture is to be borne by the British or 
Indian Exchequer ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The estimated 
cost entailed by doing away with the 
stoppages for sea-kit will amount to 
about £1,000 a year on the British 
funds, and to about £3,500 a year on 
the Indian Exchequer. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. 


Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he can state when a Bill will be intro- 
duced to enable County Councils to 
contribute towards the expense of 
inquiries into parochial charities, in 
accordance with his communication of 
January last to the Conference of Joint 
Education Committees, under the 
Intermediate Education Act for Wales ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I should be dis- 
posed to introduce such a Bill at once. 
It, however, will have to be understood 
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that the Government will not press the 
Bill if Amendments are brought for- 
ward for the purpose of enlarging its 
scope. If it is generally understood 
that the discussion on the Bill will be 
confined to this one point, I should 
endeavour to pass such a measure. 


The Navy 


CASH ON DELIVERY—PARCEL POST. 


Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has considered the desirability of 
providing for a cash-on-delivery system 
in connection with the Parcel Post, 
similar to that in use in other countries; 
and, if so, whether he proposes to adopt 
the system ? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Such 
a scheme as that suggested has been 
very fully considered, but the Treasury 
have intimated that in their Lordships’ 
opinion it is not expedient to adopt it. 


CASTLETOWN BEREHAVEN MAIL CAR 
SERVICE, 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether tenders have been invited for 
a mail car service from Castletown 
Berehaven to Lehanmore ; whether he 
has received a tender to give such 
service at the same or even less re- 
muneration than is paid at present to 
two rural messengers; and whether, 
in view of the fact that a mail car 
service will be a great convenience to 
that district at no extra expense to the 
State, he will at once sanction it before 
the fishing season commences ? 

*“Smr JAMES FERGUSSON : Tenders 
have not been invited for a mail car 
service, and no tender has been received 
for such a service at the same rate as 
that now paid or for less. The posts 
in this neighbourhood already entail 
a loss on the Revenue, and no arrange- 
ment is practicable for securing the 
improvement desired. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be prepared to consider 
any proposal which may be laid before 
him on the subject ? 

“Sm J. FERGUSSON: Certainly. 

Mr. Goschen 
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THE CONDITION OF PAHANG, 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the present con- 
dition of Pahang is satisfactory; and 
whether Sir C. C. Smith, Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, was able suc- 
cessfully to suppress the late disturb- 
ances with police in a few days; and, 
if so, whether any considerable expense 
was incurred ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The condi- 
tion of Pahang is satisfactory in so far 
as a disturbance has been quelied with- 
out any disposition being shown on the 
part of the general population to side 
with the disturber of the peace. This 
result was attained in a few weeks (not 
days) with police and local levies. The 
amount of expense incurred is not yet 
known, but was probably very moderate. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty when the detailed 
accounts of the Shipbuilding Votes will 
be presented; and whether they will 
be in the hands of Members, in accord- 
ance with practice, before the Navy 
Estimates are taken in Committee of 
Supply ? I should also like to ask when 
the Navy Estimates will be taken ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
reply to the question on the Paper, as 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware, the 
information now given by the Ship- 
building Votes is very voluminous, and 
far exceeds in detail and minuteness 
that given afew years back. Owing to 
the Audit Act passed two years ago, 
all these details are now subject to the 
audit of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General; and, therefore, this informa- 
tion has to be prepared and checked 
with an amount of care not previously 
considered necessary, and as the future 
Estimates are regulated by the expen- 
diture of the past, the Return cannot be 
finally completed until the latest and 
most accurate Return is available as 
regards the past. I am afraid that this 
detailed information will not be in the 
hands of Members before the general 
discussion, but I have arranged that 
150 copies of the abstract of the Ship- 
building Programme shall be distributed 
on Saturday morning, and any Member 
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requiring this abstract who leaves his 
name at the Vote Office will have a 
copy sent him. In reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s further question, I 
have to state that we hope to take the 
Navy Estimates on Monday. 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
SHEPPEY. 


Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether there 
has been any further outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the Isle of 
Sheppey since the first case reported 
some weeks ago; and if not, whether, 
considering the enormous loss which 
will be occasioned to Sheppey farmers 
if they are not permitted to receive 
back their sheep which have been put 
out to keep, many thousands of which 
would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be now returning to the island, he will 
now either withdraw the order of isola- 
tion or reduce the area of isolation to 
the places that have been infected? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cxap.iy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The first out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease on the 
Isle of Sheppey oceurred on the 12th 
February on premises at Cowsted 
Marshes, near Minster. On the 27th 
the disease broke out on a farm about 
a mile distant belonging to the same 
proprietor. To-day, I regret to say, a 
further outbreak is reported on a farm 
about three-quarters of a mile from the 
last-named place, as occurring among 
sheep on the marshes. In these cireum- 
stances, I am sure my hon. Friend will 
agree that I am not justified in with- 
drawing the order for isolation, nor do 
I think it would be safe, having regard 
to the peculiar position of the Island of 
Sheppey, to reduce the area of isolation 
in the manner suggested. 


THE IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
FROM DENMARK. 

Srr ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether, the im- 
portation of cattle from Denmark 
having been prohibited by Order in 
Council since Ist February, and it 
having been clearly shown by evidence 
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officially taken in that country that no 
foot-and-mouth disease has existed 
there for many years, or exists now, 
he will intimate when he proposes to 
remove the prohibition, and so re-open 
a& very important branch of trade 
materially affecting the wants of con- 
sumers in the Metropolis and else- 
where ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: It is true that, 
according to the latest official informa- 
tion which I have received, there is no 
evidence of the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Denmark, and I be- 
lieve that that country is free from it, 
and I have received assurances to that 
effect ; but it does not follow that the 
Danish beasts, among which it was first 
discovered in the Metropolitan Market, 
had not contracted the disease before 
their arrivalin England. The disease is 
known to be extremely prevalent across 
the Danish frontier, especially in 
Schleswig-Holstein ; and, as hon. Mem- 
bers are no doubt aware, it can be con- 
veyed with the greatest ease in a 
variety of ways; and I am still of 
opinion, from all the information I have 
before me, that the Danish animals 
were infected with the disease before 
landing in this country. I must also 
demur to the assumption that the 
wants of consumers in the Metropoli- 
tan area and elsewhere are materially 
limited by the prohibition of the import 
of live animals from Denmark. The 
hon. Member is probably not aware 
how trifling these imports are in pro- 
portion to the whole meat supply of 
the country, and perhaps I may be 
allowed to state to the House, as it is 
a matter of some importance, what 
these imports are. It is estimated 
that the home produce constitutes 
nearly 70 per cent. of the whole con- 
sumption. Over 22 per cent. consists 
of imported dead meat. Seven per 
cent. consists of live importations from 
other than European countries; the 
live animals imported from European 
countries constitute less than 1 per 
cent. of the whole consumption of 
this country ; and of that 1 per cent. 
less than one-third comes to us from 
Denmark. In view, then, of these 
facts, and of the loss and the inconveni- 
ence already entailed upon this country 
by the return of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and of the further loss which 
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I am afraid, in spite of every exertion 
which. has been made, and will be 
made, is still before us in the future, I 
am clearly of opinion that this is not 
the time to relax any precautions on 
the imports of cattle from abroad, 
and that, on the contrary, if I take 
further action at all, it must be in the 
direction of an increase of those re- 
strictions rather than a diminution. 





THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is able to 
state the exact results of recent ex- 
periments conducted with a view to 
ascertain the effective range of the 
Lee-Metford rifle, and especially what 
is found to be the extreme range of a 
ricochet shot fired from that rifle ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The recent 
experiments show that the Lee- 
Metford rifles, at the extreme range, 
give an average of 3,500 yards, and 
the longest obtained was 3,700 yards. 
I am informed that a ricochet shot 
would certainly not travel so far, and 
that the extremest point of possible 
danger from ricochet may be taken at 
3,000 yards. 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received a Copy of all 
laws promulgated by the South Africa 
Company in Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland, and whether, if so, he will lay 
it upon the Table of the House; 
whether the Company possesses any 
power to legislate in regard to the 
natives of these countries; and, if so, 
from whom it derives this power; and 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of the Proclamation of the High 
Commissioner of South Africa in regard 
to the worthless character of all land 
concessions alleged to have been granted 
by Lo Bengula, which Proclamation was 
issued in July last or thereabouts, and 
state whether the land concession now 
owned by the Chartered Company of 
South Africa is one of these conces- 
sions ? 


Mr. Chaplin 
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*Baron H. pe WORMS: Three Or- 
dinances have been passed by the Bri- 
tish South Africa Company. There 
will be no objection to lay them on the 
Table, as well as any future Ordinances 
of the Company which the hon. Member 
may desire to see. The power of the 
Company to legislate for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order, which involves 
to a certain extent the exercise of 
authority over natives, is derived from 
the Crown by Clause 10 of the Charter. 
As regards the third paragraph of the 
question, the hon. Member will perhaps 
state more specifically what proclama- 
tion he refers to. I do not know of 
any answering the description, but 
there is no doubt that the recent Land 
Concession of Lo Bengula is not of a 
worthless character. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Am [ to un- 
derstand that the Crown claims autho- 
rity over all natives within the sphere 
of British influence—sovereign autho- 
rity ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: No; I said 
that the power of the company to legis- 
late for the preservation of peace and 
order is derived from the Crown by 
Clause 10 of the Charter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: But whence 
does the Crown derive it, and claim 
sovereignty over all natives within the 
area of British influence ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I must ask 
notice of the question. 


THE WATER RATES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
the fact that by law the water rates be- 
come due quarterly, and on the first 
day of each quarter in advance ; that 
persons neglecting to pay the rate 
when it becomes legally due are liable 
to have their water cut off; with the 
result that most householders are usually 
legally in arrear owing to the custom of 
the water rates being demanded only half 
yearly, when one quarter has expired, 
and another is partly due; and of the 
abusive power that this difference 
between law and custom places in the 
hands of the Water Companies, he 
contemplates legislative action to 
amend the law on this point? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. MatrHeEws) : 
I do not know, Sir, whether my right 
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hon. Friend the Home Secretary sup- 

ses that I should answer this ques- 
tion, but as he is not in the House I 
will do so. The Acts of the Water 
Companies usually provide that the 
water rates shall be paid in advance by 
equal quarterly payments, and I be- 
lieve it is the case that the water 
rates, as a general rule, are only de- 
manded half-yearly. The Acts also 
asually empower the companies, where 
the rates are payable by the occupiers, 
to cut off the supply if the water rate 
js not duly paid at any of the times of 
payment specified in the Act. The 
result of these provisions would appear 
to be that a company might cut off the 
supply if the rates were in arrear, 
although they had not actually been 
demanded. The question of the con- 
tinuance of this power is, I think, one 
which should be considered when there 
is any further general legislation with 
vegard to the Water Companies. At 
the same time, I may say that I have 
never had brought under my notice any 
case where this power has been abused 
by @ company. 


THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA CHAR- 
TERED COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to the mode in which a Treaty 
between the King of Uganda and the 
British East Africa Chartered Company 
was received from that Monarch by 
Captain Lugard; and whether any 
steps were taken to learn whether the 
King was a free agent in the matter 
before the Treaty thus obtained was 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Reports 
respecting the conclusion of the Treaty 
were carefully considered. They show 
that the King signed voluntarily, after 
full and careful explanation of its 
contents and after having taken time 
for consideration. The force with 
Captain Lugard was far too small to 
coerce or overawe so powerful a Chief. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: AmI tounder- 
stand that Captain Lugard was wrong 
in his conclusion when he wrote in his 
Report that the Treaty was signed by 
the King in the presence of a body of 
picked men with fixed bayonets ? 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The hon. 
Member must not understand anything 
more than the Report contains. If my 
memory serves me aright, the Report 
says that there were 20 men with 
bayonets in a tent, but that the tent 
was surrounded by a large crowd of the 
Uganda people. 


THE REVISION OF THE STATUTE 
LAW. 


Mr. H.H. FOWLER: [beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
performance of the pledge given by the 
late Leader of the House on 6th July 
last, he will move for the appointment 
of a Joint Committee of both Houses to 
consider the whole question of the 
revision of the Statute Law ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have to say that a Statute Law 
Revision Bill will shortly be introduced 
in another place, and the Government 
propose to redeem the pledge given 
by the late Leader of the House last 
year, and to ask for the appointment of 
a Joint Committee of both Houses to 
consider the general question of the 
Statute Law Revision, to which this 
Bill may be referred. I hope this 
will meet the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


In reply to Mr. Howe tt, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I 
think it would be better to leave 
it to the Joint Committee to decide 
for themselves what is to be the 
scope of the Statute Law Revision. 
I agree with the hon. Member that it 
is for the House, and not for the 
Statute Law Committee, to determine 
what living Acts of Parliament should 
be repealed, and what Acts should be 
consolidated. 


THE IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSION 
FUND. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
before taking the Report of the Vote 
of £91,000 in aid of the Irish Teachers’ 
Pension Fund, he will lay upon the 
Table, or communicate to the House, 
the actuarial Reports of 1885 and 1891, 
and the Report of the Committee of 
Actuaries recently appointed to investi- 
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gate the alleged error of 1885, in con- 
sequence of which it is proposed to 
subtract £91,000 from the Irish edu- 
cation grant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There will 
not be time before the end of the 
financial year for the Government to 
lay on the Table an exhaustive Report 
on this subject; and it would be incon- 
venient to present a too early actuarial 
valuation. A Treasury Memorandum 
is being prepared, and it will be laid on 
the Table of the House and in the 
hands of Members in plenty of time for 
the discussion on the Report of this 
important Vote. 


THE REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 

Mr. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he is pre- 
pared to grant a Select Committee 
to inquire into the question of the 
registration of midwives, with power 
to take evidence on oath ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment have no objection to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into this question. 


THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in the event of the Draft 
Charter of the Gresham University 
being referred back to the Privy Coun- 
cil, it is understood that it will be 
brought before a Royal Commission ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer 
to my hon. Friend is in the affirmative. 
It is not possible to refer this Charter 
back to the Royal Commission. All 
that can be done is to refer it back 
to the Privy Council; and if that 
be done, as I trust it will, it must 
be on the understanding that it will 
be subsequently referred to the Royal 
Commission. The Commission, how- 
ever, must be a new Commission, 
because the old Commission has come to 
an end. Care will be taken to make 
the Commission a stronger one; but 
my answer must not be taken as indi- 
cating that the members of the old 
Commission are not to be asked to 
serve again. 

Mr. Sexton 
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Sm ALBERT ROLLIT: Will the 
whole question of University education 
in London be referred to the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that. 
would be too large a question. I think 
the inquiry should be confined to the 
establishment of a teaching University 
in London on a broad basis, and in ac- 
cordance with the views of the House. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) : If the Commission is dissatisfied 
with the present proposal, will they 
have power to make a new proposal 
themselves ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very full 
powers will be given to the Commission. 
It will be a vain machine if it has no 
power to make a proposal. 

Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): Will the Commission have power 
to inquire into the arrangements made 
by the examining University? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
would be a misfortune to interfere with 
the existing examining University. 
The object of the House generally is to 
obtain a teaching University worthy of 
this great centre, and I do not think 
we should gain by adding to the 
labours of the Commission an inquiry 
into the examining University. 

Mr. A. ACLAND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman propose any Motion 
on the subject to the House? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Some Mo- 
tion must be accepted to-night, 
because the Draft Charter is on the 
Table of the House, and must be got 
rid of in some way or other. The 
Motion to be accepted by the House 
ought, of course, to be drawn in con- 
formity with the answer I have given. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : Does 
the hon. Member for Islington propose 
to bring on his Motion to-night ? 

Mr. BARTLEY: Yes; I propose to 
bring it on at 12 o'clock. 


THE REPORT OF THE TITHE 
COMMISSION, 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Report of the Tithe Rent-Charge Re- 
demption Commission will be presented 
to the House; whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that a state- 
ment, purporting to be a précis of the 
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Report of the Tithe Commission, has 
already appeared in the Times and 
other newspapers ; and whether it is 
according to the practice of Parliament 
that such communications should be 
made to the Times or other papers 
before a Report of a Commission has 
been presented to Parliament and 
circulated amongst Members of the 
House of Commons ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the Report of the Commission 
was presented to the House on Monday 
last, the 7th March, and there is 
nothing irregular in the circumstance 
that a summary of the recommenda- 
tions contained in it has appeared in 
the Times and other newspapers. 


HORSE ISLAND BUOYS, 


Mr. GILHOOLY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther there is any intention to remove 
the buoys at either end of Horse Island, 
in Bantry Bay, which were placed there 
in pursuance of a promise from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; whether, 
he is aware that, previous to the laying 
down of these buoys, many accidents 
occurred from time to time to Her 
Majesty's and other ships by grounding 
on Horse Island bars, while no such 
accident has occurred since the buoys 
have been placed there, and, if any 
orders have been given to remove the 
buoys, will they be countermanded ? 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to reply to 
the question. As I understand that 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights have 
no objection to the retention of the 
buoys in question, they will not be 
removed for the present. It is, how- 
ever, a question as to how long these 
buoys can be maintained within the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners, who 
alone have charge of the lighting and 
buoying of the coast of Ireland. 


THE CLERKSHIP IN THE ACCOUN- 
TANT’S OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General (1) whether a 
principal clerkship in the Accountant’s 
Office, General Post Office, Dublin, has 
been recently filled by the transfer 
thereto of an officer from the Controller's 
Office ; (2) whether there was no one in 
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the former office competent to fill the 
position ; (3) whether, since this trans- 
fer, a superior position has fallen 
vacant in the Controller's Office ; (4) 
and whether the grievance complained 
of by the clerks of the Accountant's 
Office, as to the curtailment of pro- 
motion, can now be remedied by the 
re-transfer to the Controller's Office of 
the gentleman referred to ? 


*“Srm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
facts are correctly stated in the first 
paragraph of the question. Some of the 
clerks in the office were competent for 
promotion, but not the seniors. No 
position with a salary at all equal to 
that of the officer transferred has fallen 
vacant in his former office. The officer 
in question cannot be re-transferred, as 
that would defeat the object with 
which the transfer was made—namely, 
to appoint the officer best qualified to 
discharge the duties. 


in India. 


MOTION. 





FAMINE IN INDIA, 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Mac Nett, Member for South 
Donegal, rose in his place, and asked 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, viz., ‘‘ the famine at present raging 
in various parts of India, more especially 
in the Presidency of Madras, and the 
neglect of the Government in taking 
measures for the preservation of the 
lives of the people now perishing by 
thousands from starvation;*’ but the 
pleasure of the House not having been 
signified, Mr. Speaker called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen :— 


Mr. MACNEILL: I feel a pat 
responsibility for every word I sha say 
with reference to this matter. I make 
the charge that the Government of India 
are attempting to burke the truth regard- 
ing the real state of things in India. 
The effect of the answer given by the 
right hon. Gentleman to-day is, that 
the statistics are pretty much the same, 
as regards the death rate, as they were 
in August, 1891. Of course, we have 


not got the statistics, but, taking one 
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thing with another, we may take these 
as the statistics. The consequence is, 
that they show for the hon. Gentleman 
that the Indian Government is the 
best Government that the sun ever 
shone upon, except our own precious 
Government here at home. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen, a 
few days ago, asked for particulars as to 
the population in the various districts 
of India. The Under Secretary was 
away in Derbyshire at the election, 
which is far more important than the 
lives of the people of India; but the 
Secretary to the Treasury answered for 
him, and said that the statistics were 
not out, and that he could not get the 
information. I have got the informa- 
tion in spite of the India Office, and 
shall show that there is an enormous 
death rate in India from starvation. 
The Under Secretary told us that the 
Census of India for 1891 was not out. 
That was true; but it was not the 
whole truth. When my hon. Friend 
asked for these Returns of the popula- 
tion, the answer was that he could 
not have them, because the Census of 
1891 had not been made out; and we 
could only estimate the death rate in 
reference to the Census of 1881. But 
I have found out what it has been, 
according to the Census of 1891. 
From a Report of the Census of the 
population of the Madras Presidency 
I find that there are preliminary notices 
coming, as they come in this country 
before the Census is given, in this 
Report. It first tells the population 
in the Madras Presidency, and then 
tells how much it has_ increased 
since last Census. The population 
has imereased’ since the ast 
Census 15:28 per cent. That is the 
average increase. By simply adding 
the decimals we get the total number 
of the population in these districts in 
1891. This has been done in a very 
able article which has been sent, I 
believe, to every Member of Parlia- 
ment; and it has been left to the zeal 
of an English journalist in the White- 
halt Review to do what the English 
Parliament has been trying to keep 
from the people of England—namely, 
to give us some information about 
the starvation and misery of the 
people of India. By this article 
we find out the exact amount of 
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the population of all these districts 
by a simple arithmetical calculation. 
The normal death rate per thousand, as 
ascertained in 1890, is 26; the normal 
death rate since 1891 per thousand is 
52, the difference between the two 
being 26. If you take the average 
abnormal death roll for the 12 months 
as represented in August, 1891, by the 
calculation of seven-twelfths of 12 
months, you will find it comes to the 
enormous sum total of 94,229 deaths; 
but we believe the death roll is 
infinitely greater. Can the hon. 
Gentleman tell us why it was not until 
November or December that any relief 
works at all to speak of were instituted 
in this locality ? 

Mr. CURZON: The statement of 
the hon. Gentleman is __ perfectly 
untrue. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I should not 
have made the statement unless I 
believed it to be true. Has the hon. 
Gentleman ever known me to make a 
statement which I knew to be untrue? 
On a point of Order I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether it isin Order for 
one hon. Member of this House to say 
that another hon. Member has made a 
statement which is untrue ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has a right to say that a statement is 
untrue. There is no offence to the 
hon. Gentleman in that. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I understood he 
did what he once did before, to impugn 
my veracity. (‘“‘No!”) Dare he say that 
I have ever made in this House or any- 
where else a’ statement which I did 
not believe to be true? If the House 
will allow me to prove all the facts or 
statements on which I grounded what 
I said, it will see whether I was right 
or not in saying what I did say, and I 
believed what I said to be true. I state 
again that no relief was instituted in 
these districts until November or 
December ; and if my information be 
correct, and if that statement be true, 
I say I have no word to describe or 
exaggerate the wickedness of the 
Government and the Administration, 
when these people were dying, and the 
abnormal death rate in these districts 
was 1,400 per month; and the late 
Secretary of State was thanking 
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Heaven for the merciful providence and 
benevolence of Indian rule. The 
Under Secretary stated that— 

“The Indian Revenue is always liable to be 
disturbed by famine.” 

The Under Secretary thinks far more 
of the Revenue than of the lives of the 
people— 

“But in the last ten days the danger of 
anything like a general famine or scarcity 
which would affect the finances of India has, 
thank God, disappeared.” 


He ought not to bring the Deity 


into a thing of this’ kind. He 
speaks of its influence on _ the 


revenue or finances: he has got 
no feeling for these people—no sense of 
humanity. All these people are to 
be ground down and crushed down for 
the purposes of the revenue and 
finances. It isa sort of gambling trans- 
action with human lives; and is Heaven 
to be thanked for a gambling trans- 
action with human lives? ‘ Scarcity ” 
is the euphemistic word used by the 
hon, Gentleman. If the hon. Gentle- 
man bimself had only one day of the 
“scarcity,” I wonder how would he 
like it. Did the Government ever con- 
sider that all these poor families could 
be supported on the salary of Lord 
Cross or the salary of the Under 
Secretary ; and what do they do for 
their money? ‘ This scarcity will not 
be likely to seriously affect the 
revenue, &c.’’ Everything is to enforce 
this mercenary despotism—a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. I wish 
the people of India were able to assert 
their position—perhaps they will some 
day. The Viceroy of India stated, in 
a telegram, dated from Simla, that 
there had been no change of any 
importance since his telegram of 28th 
July; that the prospects were very 
good; that in 55 districts the prices 
had risen; and that the relief measures 
were sufficient. And yet 94,229 people 
have died from starvation, or the effects 
of starvation; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that every one of these 
people have been killed by this Govern- 
ment in India. These people do not 
care how many people die, provided 
only the justice-loving people of 
England are kept in the dark about 
this nefarious transaction. I shall have 
something to say about the Under Secre- 
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tary bye-and-bye ; he need not provoke 
me before the time. I want to prove 
every one of these statements from 
official documents. I do not know 
whether the Under Secretary is going 
to abuse me for using official docu- 
ments. My experience in Ireland 
leads me to distrust official documents; 
but I am able to prove from official 
documents that the Government in 
India have culpably neglected their 
duty ; and having done so, I will tell 
the House how that was done. We 
can arrange, at any rate, to have 
everything published in the vernacular 
Press, and I am perfectly sure that all 
the statements made here will not be 
burked. This is the Report of the late 
Sir James Caird, which was presented 
in 1880. The late Sir James Caird 
was a Tory protégé, and he was made 
Right Honourable by the Tory Govern- 
ment. He collected statistics and made 
reports for them. He still had some 
instinct of honesty and of humanity, 
which is sometimes absent from offi- 
cials, especially in Ireland. [The hon. 
| Gentleman having read extracts from 
| this Report, which dealt with the con- 
dition of the people of India and the 
means of relieving their distress, con- 
tinued}: I accuse the Government of 
misappropriating a sum which would 
have supplied every hungry person in 
India with ample food. The Report 
says— 

“It would appear that the annual Rever- 
sion Fund of £1,500,000, if so applied, would 
amply meet these calamities.’ 

What was done with it? The first 
thing which Lord Lytton did was to 
grab it and to apply it to the Afghan 
War. It was not applied for relieving 
the extreme poverty of the people, but 
for making what has been called the 
scientific frontier of Afghanistan. I wish 
Lord Lytton had only spent his time 
in a way I cannot characterise while 
in India, and that he had kept his 
hands out of the pockets of the people. 
There were two ways described in 
1878 by Sir Charles Elliot (then Mr, 
Charles Elliot) of meeting famine. 
One is to watch well the approach of 
famine, and, having watched it, to do 
the best you can to meet it with a 
reserve fund. The second way is doing 
nothing until the wolf is at the door, 
and then leaving it to officials to report. 
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Now, Sir, I call an unwilling witness, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Eve- 
sham, and [ ask him whether it is net 
a known fact that these natives will 
not apply for relief unless under the 
pressure of the extremest necessity, and, 
in fact, would rather starve than go to 
these places and beg? They rather go, 
like wounded and hunted and dying 
beasts, to dark corners, where they are 
found in the last stage of disease. 
Ordinarily the hearts of officials do not 
search for the people, but the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Evesham 
did search for them, and he saved 
thousands of lives thereby. There was 
an official there before the hon. Baronet, 
and I do not know whether he 
remembers him; his name was Price. 
Does the hon. Baronet remember him ? 


Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Wor- 
cester, Evesham): No. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: The hon. 
Baronet does not remember him. He 
was a collector. I will pass from that 
to the appointment of Lord Wenlock, 
who holds his office simply because of 
the fact that he is a nephew of the 
Duke of Westminster. His adminis- 
tration has throughout been charac- 
terised by mismanagement. He has 
shown himself regardless of the lives 
and of the liberties of the people under 
his power, and, like the late Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he has simply thrown himself 
into the arms of the officials. Lord 
Wenlock is a man of very moderate 
abilities indeed. He was given this 
oftice because he was in financial dif- 
ficulties at home, and it is because of 
these difficulties that he has been pro- 
vided for out of monies voted by 
Parliament. The administration is 
scandalous that can allow a state of 
things such as this. There is a whole- 
sale robbery, not alone of the property 
of the people of India, but of the lives 
of those people, simply to support a 
class of officials. Into the hands of 
those officials Lord Wenlock has 
thrown himself, in the same way as 
the late Chief Secretary threw himself 
into the hands of the notorious Cap- 
tain Plunkett. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman having obtained leave 
to move the Adjournment of the House 
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in order to call attention to a definite 
subject is under obligation to keep 
closely to that subject. I am bound 
to say he is now speaking in the most 
discursive manner. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I was trying, 
Sir, to keep myself most strictly to the 
state of the famine-stricken population. 

“Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is out of Order. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Very well, Sir. 
Then I will ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether when, a fortnight ago, he gave 
me an answer across the Table of the 
House, he understood the state of 
matters in August, 1891? If so, I 
should like to ask why were not the 
necessary relief works made; why, 
when the rainfall was known to be 
decreasing, were the people allowed to 
die as they are now dying in thousands? 
Sir, I have taken up this matter with 
some little care, and it is my duty, no 
matter what obloquy I may incur, to 
bring before the people of England the 
starvation and the misery of the people 
of India for which we are responsible, 
and I denounce in the strongest pos- 
sible way the maintenance of a system 
which leads to the enforced extermina- 
tion of the Indian people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Mac Neill.) 


*(8.40.) THe UNDERSECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzoy, 
Lancashire, Southport): The hon. 
Member for South Donegal (Mr. 
Mac Neill) has failed to observe the 
courtesy which, I believe, is customary 
on these occasions, of giving notice, 
to the Minister concerned, of his inten- 
tion to raise a question on the 
Motion for Adjournment. I do not, 
however, complain of the action of the 
hon. Member in taking the latter step, 
nor of the attitude of those hon. Mem- 
bers who rose in their places to support 
him, inasmuch as I cannot conceive 
a question of more vital or more press- 
ing importance than one which affects 
the welfare and the lives of many 
hundreds of thousands of British sub- 
jects, nor a question upon which the 
House of Commons is entitled t0 
more ample, more explicit, and 
more speedy information. The hon. 
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Member (Mr. Mae Neill) has accused the 
Government of India of neglect in 
taking measures for the protection of 
the lives of the people. I listened to 
his speech attentively, but I did not 
hear one scintilla of evidence in support 
of that undoubtedly serious statement. 
He accused the Government of India 
of burking inquiry upon this ques- 
tion. There has been no desire upon 
the part of the Government, either here 
or in India, to withhold any item of 
information. On the contrary, they 
have supplied all the information 
without reserve that has been asked 
for. And if the hon. Member himself 
(Mr. Mac Neill) ,or if anyother hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, had put a question, 
or had raised any of the points on which 
they wished for information, it would 
have been immediately forthcoming. 
I shall be able to show, I hope, in the 
course of my remarks, that the charge 
that the Government have in any way 
neglected their responsibilities is one 
for which there is absolutely no founda- 
tion; that, in the districts affected 
by scarcity, the amplest measures have 
been taken from the earliest possible 
period ; that the local Governors 
have addressed themselves with earnest- 
ness and with despatch to the emergency 
that confronted them; that the Govern- 
ment of India has spared no pains in the 
supervision of the entire problem; 
and that the Secretary of State has 
addressed repeated inquiries as to what 
was going on to the authorities in 
India, and has followed with minute in- 
terest and with unremitting support the 
efforts which have been made to 
cope with this condition of affairs. 
It will, perhaps, be to the advantage 
of the House, before proceeding 
to describe the present state of 
things, that I should briefly indicate to 
them what are the areas which have 
been or are subjected to this scarcity. 
The first are the Deccan districts of 
Bombay and Madras, together with 
parts of Mysore and Hyderabad, as well 
as certain contiguous districts in the 
Madras Presidency to the south and 
east. The circumstances under which 
this scarcity developed were as 
follows:—Last year the south-west 
monsoon, which is ordinarily expected 
to break on the southern coasts of 
India in the months of May and June, 
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was unusually weak in character, and 
terminated at an abnormally early 
period. Most unfortunately it was 
followed by a south-east monsoon, the 
arrival of which is expected between 
October and the month of December, 
of very scanty volume. Hence it 
was that there occurred a failure of the 
Autumn crops, of grass and fodder, great 
difficulty in the cultivation of Winter 
crops, and a serious and considerable 
exhaustion of the water in the irrigation 
tanks. The second district affected 
has been Rajputana and some neigh- 
bouring districts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It was the early cessation of 
the same monsoon, the south-west, in 
the middle of last year that led to a 
similar failure of the crops of grass and 
fodder, to a deficiency of water in the 
tanks, and to a contraction of the cold 
weather cultivation. The third district 
affected has been Behar, in the north- 
west district of Bengal, and the fourth 
District was Upper Burmah. These 
are, broadly -speaking, the districts 
which have been affected by the condi- 
tions which I have described, and with 
which it has been necessary to deal. I 
do not know if hon. Members in 
this House are fully aware of the 
machinery already in existence in India 
for the purpose of meeting distress of 
this description ; but, as it may facilitate 
the consideration of the matter, I will, 
with the permission of the House, 
briefly place it before them. The 
House will be aware that the last 
serious failure of crops in India oc- 
curred in 1876-7. After that famine, an 
Indian Commission sat and reported, 
and it was upon its suggestion that 
separate Famine Codes were prepared 
and published for the various districts of 
India, with special reference to the 
exigencies and requirements of the 
several localities. And those Famine 
Codes have since then been revised from 
time to time according as local experience 
has suggested new methods of action. 
The object of these Famine Codes 
was as stated in a Despatch of the 
Secretary of State in 1885— 

“ That on the occurrence of the calamity of 
famine, time might not be lost in improvising a 
system of relief, mistakes might be avoided, and 


Government itself and its officers might, with- 
out hesitation and vacillation, be able at once 
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to decide what was to be done, and to organise 
the machinery for carrying into effect the 
measures determined upon.” 

Mr. MAC NEILL: From what is 
the hon. Gentleman quoting ? 

*Mr. CURZON: I am quoting from 
a Despatch of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Was it pub- 
lished ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Yes, it was a pub- 
lished Despatch. I would now remind 
the House of the measures which are 
taken under these Codes for relief of 
the scarcity that is found to exist. 
Under the provisions of these Codes, 
district officers are required to report 
to the Government directly they antici- 
pate, either from a failure of rain, or 
from an increase of grain prices, or 
from the general conditions of food 
supply, that any scarcity is appre- 
hended. Under the same provisions a 
skeleton relief organisation is drawn up 
in times of plenty before any danger or 
distress is anticipated, relief works are 
planned and designed beforehand, relief 
centres are chosen, and a scheme of 
operations is constructed in advance, in 
order to be ready for the calamity, 
should it arise. These Codes also 
prescribe conditions for the manage- 
ment of relief works, and for the 
scale of wages to be given to those 
occupied upon them. They frame 
conditions further for the distribution 
of gratuitous relief either in poor 
houses or from house to house, 
and they contain elaborate schemes 
for the orgarisation of the medical, ad- 
ministrative and other staffs required. 
Finally, they lay down the conditions 
under which financial assistance should 
be given by the varicus Local Govern- 
ments, either in the form of advances or 
loans to distressed communities or 
individuals, or in the shape of suspen- 
sion or remission of the revenue itself. 
I have stated to the House the districts 
which are affected, and the machinery 
already existing and at the disposal of 
the Government for meeting that dis- 
tress. Perhaps the House will now 
— me to place before them a brief 

ut connected history of the scarcity, 
as it has arisen in different parts of the 
country, to unfold to them the 
measures which have successively been 
adopted to meet it, and at the same 
time to explain the action which 
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has been taken ever since fears were 
entertained by the Secretary of State 
on the subject. It was in January 
last year that reports of the failure of 
rains in the Madras Presidency were 
first received. The Secretary of State 
immediately ordered that fortnightly 
telegrams should be dispatched to him 
as to the prospects of the crops, and as 
to any scarcity that was likely to arise. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): What 
was the year ? 

*Mr. CURZON: 1891. From July, 
when the situation became imore acute, 
when other districts were affected, and 
more distress prevailed, weekly tele- 
grams were sent by the Government of 
India, and, so far from there having 
been any attempt to conceal the infor- 
mation thus received from the House 
and the country, these weekly telegrams 
were in every case handed immediately 
tothe Public Press. In February, 1891, 
the Governor of Madras represented 

“ That portions of North Arcot and 
Chingleput were affected by the drought, and 
that it would be necessary to open public 
works at convenient centres, and that large 
remissions of land revenue would be required.” 
In May, 1891, these works were started. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Were they ex- 
tensive works ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Yes, they were ex- 
tensive relief works. I will state to 
the hon. Member and the House the 
number of persons employed upon 
them, and I can give no better idea of 
the extent of the works than by doing. 
so. In July, 1891, the Secretary of 
State telegraphed to the Viceroy, saying 
he relied on all needful arrangements 
being made in Madras for an adequate 
relief staff, and for the suspension of 
revenue demands, if the distress was 
found to be severe. Five days after- 
wards the Government of India replied, 
that adequate arrangements had been 
made for all contemplated contin- 
gencies; and again, three days later, 
that in Madras the grain stocks were 
sufficient, that the land revenues on the 
‘a st harvest were being freely suspended, 
and that liberal loans were being given 
In July, 1891, Coimbatore was foune 
to be distressed, and relief works were 
started there. Already at that time 
there were employed on those works 
15,000 persons, as well as 1,500 in re- 
ceipt of gratuitous relief. The hon. 
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Member stated in his speech that no 
relief works had been opened till the 
months of November and December, 
and when I interrupted to correct him, 
appeared to be very much hurt at my 
conduct. Ihave shown that they were 
opened in July. My argument is that 
these works were opened at the earliest 
possible noment. These numbers were 
maintained till September, 1891; they 
diminished in the districts to which I 
have referred in October, November, 
and December, and were discon- 
tinued in the iatter month. Un- 
happily, however, in proportion as 
the necessity for relief diminished in 
the districts to which I have referred, 
other districts were drawn into the area 
of suffering, and required relief. In 
August of last year relief works were 
started in Nellore; in October in the 
district of Salem ; and in December in 
Kurnul, Bellary, Anantapur, and Cud- 
dapah ; and Members of the House may 
not be averse to learning the figures re- 
lating to these operations. On 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1892,there were employed on relief 
works in the Madras Presidency a total 
of 26,500 persons, while 1,000 were in 
receipt of gratuitous relief. On 16th 
February there were 29,300 in the 
former category and 1,240 in the latter, 
while on lst March, which are the last 
figures we have received, the numbers 
were 32,855 in the former category and 
1,218 in the latter. I turn now from 
Madras to the other areas which have 
been affected. On the 23rd July last 
year the Secretary of State, hearing 
that scarcity was threatened in the 
North West Provinces, telegraphed— 

“T shail fully support your Government in 
ae every necessary precaution without de- 
ay 


The answer received was that the pros- 
pects of the North West Provinces 
were improving, and Iam happy to state 
that that favourable forecast has since 
been fulfilled. The next place to which 
I will refer is Upper Burmah. On the 
24th July last year the Viceroy in- 
formed the Secretary of State that 
there was a want of rain in Upper 
Burmah. In August relief works were 
planned, and in September it was found 
necessary to open them. On the 11th 
August the Secretary of State, anxious 
for the fullest information from all the 
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areas, telegraphe1 both to the Govern- 
ment of India and to the Governors 
of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay— 


“Are you quite sure every precaution has 
been taken to meet any emergency forthwith ?” 


The Governor of Bombay replies— 
“ Ample rain has fallen in all districts except 


Ahmednagar, Sholapore, and Bizapur, but there 
is nothing describable as emergency anywhere.” 


The Governor of Madras replied— 
“ All possible precautions taken. Present 


arrangements sufficient to meet immediate 
necessities which are clearly defined.” 


And the Gcvernor General replied— 


“Extent to which autumn harvest will be 
affected and State assistance required will not 
be definitely known until September, but 
Local Governments are on the alert, and pro- 
gramme of relief works ready to be started 
should the necessity arise. Good general rain- 
fallrecently. There is no danger at present, 
exeept as regards Malras and Upper 
Burmah.” 


We now come to August of last year. 
On the 28th of that month the Viceroy 
telegraphed that there was cause for 
anxiety in the Eastern districts of 
Hyderabad and Ajmere, and unhappily 
there was no improvement in Madras 
or Upper Burmah. On the 4th Sep- 
tember, in consequence of statements 
that had been made in the public news- 
papers about the state of affairs in 
Madras, the Governor of that Province 
sent a telegram from which I should 
like to read a few extracts to show the 
hon. Member for Donegal the manner 
in which that noble Lord met and dis- 
charged the high responsibilities which 
devolved upon him. In answer to the 
charge which had been made that 
coercion had been applied in the collec- 
tion of revenue, he telegraphed on the 
contrary— 

* Large remissions, amounting to four lakhs 
of rupees out of 22 revenue granted this year, 
Chingieput, and over three lakhs outstanding 
uncollected. Collections suspended in case of 
all except ryots paying land tax 50 rupees 
and upwards, Eighteen thousand irrigation 
wells in good working order. Government 
advanced 2} lakhs for construction wells ; 
1,900 under construction; 840 completed 
this year. Supply of food grains ample. 
Prices high, but ragi, principal grain, poor 
classes, 100 per cent. cheaper than in famine 
1877, and far below rates Famine Code. Con- 
cerning North Arcot, no land sold for arrears 
of revenue; cattle, only 20 cases. Population 
district about 200,000. Prices affected parts 
100 per cent. below famine 1877, and farbelow 
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Famine Code rates. In affected Government 
tracts large remissions given. Numerous 
works provided since January, Chingleput ; 
February, Arcot. New works freely sanctioned 
everywhere where large demand for employ- 
ment exists. Kitchens opened wherever 
recommended by Commissioner. About 18,000 
people employed on relief works, and 5,000 
being fed, kitchens, at cost about 8,000 rupees 
monthly.” 

These facts alone will, I think, show to 
the House that the Governor of Madras 
was at the earliest possible period alive 
to the duties of his position; that he 
conducted himself with vigour and 
energy in the discharge of those ve- 
sponsibilities ; and that the charges of 
neglect of duty which have been brought 
against him by the hon. Member can- 
not for one moment be sustained. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had the opportunity of 
seeing the private letters which have 
been addressed weekly, since the incep- 
tion of this unhappy state of affairs, by 
the Governor of Madras to the Secre- 
tary of State, and I can state that no 
step has been spared, no activity been 
wanting, on the part of Lord Wenlock 
to meet the crisis by every possible 
means that ingenuity, or energy, or 
resourcefulness could suggest. The 
hon. Member gave us to understand 
that Lord Wenlock had never visited 
the districts affected. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I said nothing 
of the kind. 

“Mr. CURZON: The Governor of 
Madras has already paid three visits to 
the affected districts, and from his 
letters I find that he was giving direc- 
tions for the distribution of cooked food, 
and was in constant communication 
with the various collectors and civil 
engineers carrying out the relief works. 
On the first day of next month he pro- 
poses to start again for the affected dis- 
tricts, and will not, as announced by 
the hon. Member, go to the hills until 
the south-west monsoon, which is ex- 
pected in June, has arrived, and all 
anticipation of further danger removed. 
I have only been tempted to go into 
these details about the Governor of 
Madras in reply to what are, I think, 
the completely unfounded aspersions 
east on him by the hon. Member. To 
continue my narrative. In October, 
last year, the Viceroy gave notice that 
the state of things in Rajputana was 
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unsatisfactory, and on 10th December 
the Secretary of State telegraphed— 
“T am glad to feel assured that your Govern- 
ment as well as the Local Governments, and all 
public servants under them, are doing every- 
thing in their power.” 
The hon. Member in the terms of the 
Motion which he submitted to the 
House accused the Government of 
India of being responsibie for the fact 
that the people of India are now perish- 
ing in thousands by starvation. I 
listened with great attention to his 
speech, in the expectation that there 
would be some evidence forthcoming in 
support of so serious a statement. Mr. 
Speaker, no such evidence was pro- 
duced to the House; the hon. Gentle- 
man did not bring one shred of evidence 
to show that deaths were occurring 
from starvation, not by thousands, 
nor even by hundreds. So far as our 
information extends, we have only heard 
of four deaths from actual starvation. 
Undoubtedly want has increased, and 
that mortality has increased is proved 
by the figures I have given to the 
House, but that increase has been due 
to a variety of other causes; in the 
main to cholera, which unhappily broke 
out in the Madras Presidency, and at 
one period carried away as many as 85 
per 1,000 in one week. It has been due 
also to low water in the tanks, and no 
doubt to the generally debilitated con- 
dition of the people resulting from the 
scarcity. But that does not justify the 
hon. Member in putting in a Motion 
for Adjournment the serious and un- 
founded statement that the Govern- 
ment are responsible for the deaths by 
starvation of thousands of people in 
India. So much for the history of the 
scarcity, and the measures which have 
been taken to meet it in chronological 
order to the present time. The 
House will perhaps allow me to place 
briefly before it the information we 
have received in the last few weeks 
as to the action which is going on. 
I have already given the figures of 
the relief works and gratuitous relief 
in the Presidency of Madras, the 
totals being 32,855 persons employed 
in the former category, and 1,218 in 
the latter, and it is gratifying to know 
that in this Presidency there has been 
since January a slow but continuous 
fall in the prices of food. In Ajmere 
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the figures for the first week in February 
were 19,151 on relief works, and 3,193 
in receipt of gratuitous relief; in Bom- 
bay 945 on relief works, and 377 in re- 
ceipt of gratuitous relief. Prices were 
rising in four districts, but were 
stationary elsewhere. In Bengal there 
was no employment on relief works, 
and no gratuitous relief was required. 
In Burmah, 17,190 were employed on 
relief works, in receipt of gratuitous re- 
lief none. The totals for British India 
during the first week of last month 
were 70,141 empioyed on relief works, 
and 4,788 in receipt of gratuitous 
relief. I have already mentioned that 
provisions exist for the advance of 
money to agriculturists. The following 
are the figures, so far as we 
have received them: In Madras, 
Rx92,000 ; Mysore, Rx20,000; Hyder- 
abad, Rx30,000; Ajmere, Rx10,000; 
Burmah, Rx35,000. As regards the 
Revenue suspended or remitted, it is 
calculated that in Madras, which are 
the only figures we have at present, 
20 lakhs have been so treated. Then, 
as regards relief expenditure, it is cal- 
culated that in Madras, up to June of 
the present year, there will be expended 
Rx180,000; Ajmere, up to January, 
Rx24,000; Rajputana, up to June, 
Rx140,000; and Burmah, Rx120,060. 
The land revenue for 1891-2 was 76 lakhs 
below the figures estimated up till the 
end of December; and it is estimated 
that the total cost to the Indian 
Treasury of this failure of rain and 
crops will not be less than 100 lakhs, 
and may be 150 lakhs in loss of revenue 
and cost of relief works. So much for 
the past. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to refer to a Despatch which has been 
received from the Government of India, 
dated 17th February, which will 
shortly be laid on the Table of the 
House. From this we learn that, with 
the exception of Burmah, where fortu- 
nately an improvement is taking place, 
in the other districts affected, Deccan, 
Rajputana, and Behar, relief works 
will for some time be required, and no 
general amelioration can be expected 
till the south-west monsoon breaks in 
June. The facts and figures I have 
placed before the House are no. doubt 
legitimately calculated to appeal to the 
sympathies of hon. Members; but I am 
glad to be able to say before I sit down 
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that the dark cloud has its silver lining, 
and that there are cheering elements in 
the situation. Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the scarcity has been the low 
prices .of food, in consequence of the 
great extension of railways in 
the past few years. Since the 
famine of 1876-7, up to the end of 
1891, close upon 9,000 miles of railway 
have been opened in India. The effect 
of these upon prices has been that in 
Ajmere, where the population is being 
fed almost entirely on imported grain, 
prices are very little higher than in 
normal seasons, while in the affected 
districts of Madras and Bombay they 
have been hardly more than three- 
fourths of those prevailing at corre- 
sponding periods of 1876-7, even in 
districts where the rainfall of 1891 
has been less than that of 1876. In 
Behar there has been no alarming 
rise in prices. These facts will tend 
to allay the apprehensions which have 
naturally been felt, while they also 
justify the policy of public works 
which has been so strenuously pursued 
in India during the last few years. The 
second satisfactory feature to which the 
Government of India call attention is 
the extent to which local Governments 
and Administrations have made wse of 
their powers to grant advances for 
works of agricultural improvement and 
the purchase of seed and cattle. In 
Madras especially large sums have been 
advanced with most beneficial results 
in securing the construction of works 
calculated to increase the productive- 
ness of the soil, as well as in providing 
work for the people in the villages. In 
Ajmere considerable sums have been ad- 
vanced to the larger landholders, who 
have thereby been enabled to support 
their tenantry and dependants upon 
estate works. Lastly, Sir, I may say 
that the Secretary of State has de- 
spatched a telegram to the Government 
of India, in which he asks that fort- 
nightly telegrams may continue to 
be sent concerning the state of the 
relief. works, and also for a monthly 
Report and tabulated statement show- 
ing the progress and results of the 
relief operations in each of the Provinces 
—these Reports, I need hardly say, 
will be at the disposal of the House—and 
pressing the most strenuous efforts on 
all the officers of the State. I am 
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obliged for the patience with which the 
House has listened to a statement 
which has necessarily been of a busi- 
ness-like character, and free from any 
element of excitement. I hope I have 
succeeded in showing the House that 
the Government of India are guiltless 
of the indictment that has been, as I 
think, so hastily framed against them ; 
that they are fully aware of the 
immense and overwhelming responsi- 
bility that rests upon them, and have 
neither been wanting in sympathy with 
those vast communities who have been 
so unhappily distressed, nor in such 
practical measures as an enlightened 
foresight or liberal statesmanship could 
suggest to them. 


*(9.27.) Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham) : I do not rise to supplement 
the very complete statement which the 
House has heard with satisfaction from 
the Under Secretary. I rise to challenge 
and to give some contradiction to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for South 
Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill). The speech 
was delivered in a thin House, but it 
will be reported by the Press, and 
may reach India, and I should not 
like my brother officers in India to 
know that these statements had been 
made without someone getting up to 
give some contradiction to them. The 
officers impugned are not here to defend 
themselves, and it is only right that 
somebody who knows what the condi- 
tions of life and service really are 
should stand up and give evidence in 
their favour. These officers are our 
own countrymen and countrymen of 
the hon. Member for Donegal, and 
instead of defending his own country- 
men I ask the House whether the speech 
of the hon. Member was not the 
greatest travesty and caricature of 
what is going on in India. I have no 
feeling of anger against the hon. Mem- 
ber, who referred to me in kindly 
terms, but I feel bound to stand up for 
those who are not here to vindicate 
themselves. I know what the condi- 
tions of service are in India. In my 
time we spared no exertions, we bore 
every kind of exposure, we injured our 
health, and even risked our lives in 
order that these poor people might 
have something to eat, and their suffer- 
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ing be mitigated, and, to some extent, 
under the blessing of Providence, we 
succeeded. I do not mention this for 
self-glorification ; we are no better than 
those who preceded us, or than those 
who succeeded us, but I am sure that 
the efforts which were made in my time 
are now being made by the Government of 
Madras and the other Governments. [ 
can assure the House that the officers 
there must be doing everything that 
their brains can think of and their 
hands find to do in order to 
save their Indian fellow-subjects. 
This mortality, to which the hon. 
Member refers in somewhat exagger- 
ated terms, has arisen from sporadie 
and epidemic disease, and _ these 
diseases have arisen not from want of 
food, but from want of water. When the 
wells run low and the tanks dry up and 
the people begin to grub water out of 
the sand, then it is that the deficiency 
in water supply breeds sickness of a 
most pestilent and dangerous kind. It 
is impossible to save the people from 
that. You may bring them food, but you 
cannot bring them water, and it is the 
defilement of the drinking water that 
is the main cause of the mortality. 
Then the hon. Member speaks of what 
he is pleased to call the ‘“ wicked” 
conduct of the authorities, because 
they have failed to prevent this misery. 
“Wicked” was the word he applied 
to our officers, who are doing their 
duty and are trying to put food into 
the mouths of a famishing people. The 
Governors are doing their best to feed 
the people, and they are effecting all 
they can in the matter of relief by 
means of the railways. These bene- 
ficent works are carried out by the 
British Government, constructed by 
capital that was mostly raised in this 
very Metropolis. The hon. Member 
further speaks of all the persons who 
have died not only from hunger (of 
which the instances are very few), but 
from cholera or other forms of epi- 
demic sickness, as having been “ mur- 
dered” by the neglect of the Govern- 
ment of India. I should hardly have 
credited it if I had not taken down 
the word from the hon. Member's 
mouth. Then he proceeds to allude 
to the Irish famine of 1846, and he 
might as well have said that every 
Irishman who died from sickness and 
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from the potato disease in 1846 was 
murdered through the neglect of the 
English Government. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Precisely. 


*Sm R. TEMPLE: Then the hon. 
Member spoke of some of the Revenue 
officers of the Government as licensed 
robbers. It was necessary that inquiries 
should be made before the Revenue 
was remitted on the drought-stricken 
lands; and because certain officers 
reported that in certain districts the 
scarcity was not so great as to affect 
the Revenue; he spoke of them as 
mercenary taxgatherers and licensed 
robbers. Then he speaks of the Govern- 
ment as being responsible for all 
this misery. Why the Government? 
What is the actual cause? It is the 
failure of the monsoon, and this arises 
from causes relating to atmospheric 
conditions. How can the Government 
be responsible for this? You might as 
well say that if in London there should 
be, say, a protracted frost, followed by 
a great cessation of employment, severe 
suffering of the unemployed, and some 
mortality, this House or Her Majesty's 
Government are responsible. That kind 
of responsibility, and that only, attaches 
to the Government of India, and yet 
the hon. Member says that the Govern- 
ment officials are answerable for any 
misery that is now occurring. Then the 
hon. Member talks of what he calls 
the financial cheating practised by the 
late Lord Lytton. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: The word was 
Lord Lytton’s not mine. 

“Sm R. TEMPLE: It is difficult to 
imagine that Lord Lytton would accuse 
himself of cheating. But what the 
hon. Member alleges is that Lord 
Lytton and his advisers practised fraud 
upon the people of India because the 
Famine Insurance Fund was diverted 
from its proper purposes. I strenuously 
deny that. The Famine Fund has been 
applied to the construction of canals 
and railways for the prevention of 
famine. It did happen in one or two 
years, when the cash balances were 
abnormally low, that the famine works 
were not prosecuted with the same 
energy as previously, but that was more 
than amply made up by the progress 
which has since been made, and I can 
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confidently affirm that a much larger 
sum than the Famine Fund has been 
spent on the objects for which it was 
instituted. The late senior Mem- 
ber for Northampton—I suppose 
I may now mention his name—Mr. 
Bradlaugh, raised this very important 
matter before the House, and laid the 
figures before the House. In reply to 
him at the time I showed in detail what 
I have now stated in general terms. The 
hon. Member seems to think that if this 
Fund of £1,500,000 or £2,000,000 for 
the year had been properly spent, 
all this misery would have been 
avoided ? 

Mr. MACNEILL: The _ hon. 
Gentleman must have misunderstood 
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me. I know nothing, except from 
official information. Sir James Caird 
said that £1,500,000, if properly 


applied, would meet a famine. 

*Sm R. TEMPLE: I cannot now 
verify the exact words, but I think the 
hon. Member must have misunderstood 
or misquoted Sir James Caird. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I have certainly 
not misquoted. 

“Sm R. TEMPLE: Well, I cannot 
answer for Sir James Caird’s dictum 
unless I see the context. But he could 
hardly have meant what the hon. Mem- 
ber conveys. For if he had meant it 
he would have been egregiously wrong, 
and the commonest examination of the 
accounts would prove the absurdity of 
such a proposition. A great famine 
would cost more by far than this in 
relief alone, irrespective of railways 
and canals. In one single year of the 
Bengal famine I spent £10,000,000 in 
my own territory. I subsequently re- 
covered half of it by the grain I sold to 
people in distress, and by various other 
recoveries. It really cost not more 
than £5,000,000 net, but that is a great 
deal. Take this famine of 1884 and 
the subsequent famines of 1887, then 
in the Governments of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay the total famine outlay 
was from £13,000,000 to £15,000,000 
sterling out of the Indian cash, balances. 
The late Sir James Caird was very 
careful, and I think he must have been 
misunderstood somehow. If not, I can 
only say that the facts are quite dif- 
ferent from what Sir James Caird 
supposes. The hon. Member has re- 
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ferred to what may be called the house- 
to-house visitation which I undertook 
in times of famine. I acknowledge 
the kind manner in which the hon. 
Gentleman has been pleased to refer 
to the little that I have done. But it 
is quite true that there was such a 
visitation, and that is I think the most 
correct statement he has made. I 
believe I had the honour of conversing 
with the hon. Member, and I ex- 
plained to him what used to be 
done. There is in that country a degree 
of pride and fortitude under suffering 
which is most honourable to the 
native character, and it is really a 
pleasure to give them relief in time of 
famine with a generous hand, because 
we are certain they will not abuse it. 
They are most unwilling to apply for 
relief, and often would rather sink 
gradually down from feebleness and 
debility into death than go on the relief 
works. This tendency of theirs was so 
grave in Bengal, that I had to institute 
a house-to-house visitation, to send my 
officers into every single cottage and 
search to find whether there were not in 
darkened corners some pitiable objects 
pining away to death. Then we drew 
these poor people forth and placed 
them in field-hospitals. I do not 
mention this in the way of self-lauda- 
tion, but merely to show the House 
what the servants of England did in 
those times, and what [I did then 
Lord Wenlock and his officers are doing 
now. My remarks have necessarily 
been discursive, but I have attempted 
to answer the hon. Member and give 
back shot for shot. No doubt he is 
actuated by the purest motives, but I 
would ask him to extend some of his 
philanthropy to his own countrymen, 
and to accord to them the same com- 
passion -under all their cares, and 
labours, and anxieties that he extends 
to the native population. Let me 
remind the House that India is a pro- 
gressive country, and despite these 
occasional famines and sickness the 
Census which has just been taken 
speaks in most eloquent terms of the 
successes which have been vouchsafed 
by Providence to British Government in 
the East. During the last decade there 
has been the finest increase of popula- 
tion ever known. Thirteen millions 
have been added by natural increment 
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to this teeming population, and in no 
country in the world during such a 
period has there been such an increase 
accompanied by a moral progress 
arising from the efforts of the Govern- 
ment for the elevation of the people. 

*(9.46.) Sm UGHTRED KAY. 
SHUTTLEWORTH (Lancashire, 
Clitheroe): The House is always glad to 
hear the hon. Gentleman (Sir Richard 
Temple) on Indian questions, because 
he never speaks without contributing 
something interesting and instructive. 
I simply rise because I thought, having 
held the office which is now held by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Curzon), I 
should be wanting in my duty if I did 
not say a word or two on the speech 
which he has delivered. I confess that 
I had only one anxiety before the hon. 
Gentleman rose, and that was lest he 
might be betrayed by the fact that this 
was a Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, and that this sub- 
ject was brought forward without 
notice to him or to the House, 
into treating the subject more 
lightly and less seriously than he has 
done. I think it is only due to the 
hon. Gentleman that we should all 
acknowledge, as I desire to do, the readi- 
ness, grasp, and ability he has displayed 
in the way he has dealt with an ex- 
tremely important subject, and that he 
has not given the go-by to a subject of 
so much gravity—a subject upon which 
the House and the country generally 
feels considerable concern. I will go 
further. I, for one, am prepared to 
congratulate the hon. Gentleman on 
the facts which he has been prepared 
to communicate to the House. I did 
not altogether rejoice that this subject 
was brought forward on a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House, but 
after hearing the statement of the 
Under Secretary for India my feeling 
has been considerably modified, for 
we have been put in possession of 
information which, I think, ought 
to be communicated to the country 
and to the House. We have 
been promised at least one despatch, 
and from what the hon. Gentleman 
has stated I gather that he is pre- 
pared to lay Papers on the Table of the 
House which will give us fuller infor- 
mation as regards measures for the 
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relief of the famine; the expenditure 
which has been incurred ; the number 
employed upon the relief works ; and 
the number receiving gratuitous relief. 
The primary feeling of the House in 
considering a question of this kind 
must be a great anxiety as to this 
native population—this enormous 
number of subjects of Her Majesty 
in India. ‘They are, unfortunately, 
exposed as we have learned from ex- 
perience to these periodic famines, 
and they are entitled to all our sym- 
pathy in these visitations of Providence. 
But very active measures of foresight 
seem to have been taken by the Go- 
vernment of India for some years past. 
The hon. Gentleman has detailed to 
the House the nature of the Codes 
that have been drawn up by the Go- 
vernments of the different parts of 
India for dealing with these famines, 
and I must say that these are evidences 
of foresight on the part of those 
Governments. I will speak of another 
great body of persons for whom this 
House must feel keen sympathy in the 
position in which these visitations have 
placed them—I mean the great body 
of English, Scotch, and Irish officials 
in India upon whom the burden of this 
heavy responsibility falls. At a vast 
distance from their native country they 
are entitled to the greatest justice from 
every Member ofthis House and from 
every friend whom they have left in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
not only to justice but tothe most patient 
consideration, and we should not hastily 
rush to conclusions adverse to their ad- 
ministration under trying circumstances 
so different from any with which we are 
acquainted. With these thoughts in my 
mind, I would strongly deprecate our 
indulging in any exaggerations in this 
House on Indian administration, and 
especially Indian administration in the 
face of these famines. Let us stick 
only to such facts as we can prove, and 
I would ask hon. Members to pursue 
that course, and I would ask the Go- 
vernment of India and the India 
Office to furnish this House with the 
amplest information so that we may 
really have the facts upon which to base 
our Judgments and that we may know 
how to do full justice to the adminis- 
tration. The issues are much too grave 
and much 
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handled lightly or to be the subject of 
rash conclusions. I hope they will not 
be handled lightly either by one 
side or the other. The reason why I 
ventured humbly but emphatically to 
offer my congratulations to the Under 
Secretary is that I think he has dealt with 
becoming gravity with this exceedingly 
serious matter. One subjeci on which he 
did not tell us much is'with regard to 
the scheme for establishing a Famine In- 
surance Fund. I am afraid that the 
benevolent object which was originally 
in view when that fund was started 
has been lost sight of, and that there 
has been a tendency to take other 
points into consideration—grave points, 
with respect to taxation, and as to the 
importance of certain objects of ex- 
penditure which arise from time to 
time; and these have diverted the 
attention of the officials of India from 
the great importance of retaining this 
Famine Insurance Fund for the purpose 
for which it was originally established. 
I think assurances upon that subject, 
in view of the fact that we have not 
escaped the visitation of another famine, 
would be very welcome to the House. 
I rejoice to hear of the great utility of 
the railways constructed during the last 
few years. We have gained experience 
of their utility in meeting famine, and 
we remember that some of the authori- 
ties were timid at the large expenditure 
of money in the making of these rail- 
ways. I venture to express the opinion 
that, having got that experience, we may 
be encouraged to go on. I now simply 
desire to thank the hon. Gentleman for 
having given us such a full and com- 
plete statement at very short notice, 
and also to express a hope that on a 
mere Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House this Debate will not proceed 
to any great length, and that we shall 
have an opportunity for discussing 
Indian questions in a more appropriate 
way. 

(9.59.) Toe FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not rise for the 
purpose of continuing the Debate, or of 
adding anything to what has been said 
by previous speakers. I simply rise to 
make an appeal to the House to pro- 
ceed as fast as possible with business 
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character. This is not an appeal made 
on behalf of the Government for pro- 
gress with purely Government Business. 
The Estimates have to be got through 
by a certain date in order to conform 
with the law; and if the time of the 
House is taken up by Private Business, 
by Motions for Adjournment, or in any 
other way, the only result will be that 
the Government will be forced to ask 
the House to give them the whole time 
of private Members next week, and todo 
away withthe Twelveo’Clock Rule. The 
whole of Tuesday afternoon, which was 
taken by the Government, was occupied 
by a Private Bill, and we have now 
reached 10 o'clock on Thursday evening 
without having said a single word with 
regard to the pressing question of the 
Estimates now before the House. I 
hope all the Members present will be 
content with the discussion we have 
had upon a subject the importance of 
which I freely acknowledge, and on 
which we have had the advantage of 
hearing on one side the Member for 
Donegal at considerable length. The 
Under Secretary for India has stated 
the case for the Government. We have 
had a most able and interesting speech 
from the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Temple), 
and another from a late Under 
Secretary for India. I hope, therefore, 
that the House will feel that they have 
dealt sufficiently with the subject for 
to-night, and that they will now hasten 
to deal with the pressing matters which 
require their consideration and de- 
cision. “ee 

(10.0.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
think the Under Secretary has clearly 
shown the House that the charge of 
my hon. Friend cannot be sustained, 
‘and that the officials in India have been 
‘doing all that they possibly can in the 
circumstances, and that the Govern- 
ment are stimulated by the action 
taken. I think the statement is very 
satisfactory. However, the defence of 
the hon. Member for Evesham compels 
‘me to say a few words in support of 
the hon. Member for Donegal. The 
hon. Member opposite had experience 
of the last famine, when 5,000,000 
people died. I happened to be there 
also, and I think the course taken by 
Lord Wenlock compares very favour- 
ably with the course taken by the last 
Governor. In the last famine in No- 
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vember people began to drop down 
dead. In December the death-rate 
very much increased. The Governor 
went away to Delhi to take part in a 
Durbar. What did he do afterwards? 
Instead of going back to the Presidency 
he went for a tour through India. [| 
met him some time afterwards in 
Lucknow. No doubt my hon. Friend 
expected that the present Governor 
would act in the same way. But be- 
fore going to the hills the Governor is 
going back again. I believe the Go- 
vernment are, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for the distress because of 
the system of rack-renting, which is 
worse in India than in Ireland. Rents 
were so high that whenever famine 
occurred there was no individual land- 
lord to appeal to, and there was no 
margin to meet failures of crop. 
There is no doubt that a good deal 
could be said against the Famine Fund. 
It is used for wars and for railways to 
the frontier which do the country little 
good; but after the statement of the 
Under Secretary I think we may rest 
satisfied that the Indian Government 
are doing all that they can to cope 
with this famine. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I think the 
statement of the Under Secretary very 
fair and reasonable, and with the leave 
of the House I hope I may be per- 
mitted to withdraw the Motion. But 
I think what has occurred has justified 
the course I have taken in a matter of 
such extreme importance. I think I 


. lly justified in bringing forward 
the subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES OF SUPPLY 
AND WAYS AND MEANS. 


(10.8.) THe FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Barrovr, 
Manchester, E.), in rising to move— 

“That the Reports of the Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means may be entered 
upon at any hour though opposed; and the 
Proceedings thereon shall not be interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
regulating the — et of the House, except of 
Standing Order No. 5,” 
said: I do not think many words will be 
required on the subject of this Motion. 
The House is aware that for several 
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Sessions it has been found necessary in 
the interest of Public Business that the 
Report of Supply should be excepted 


from the general rule which makes our. 


controversial Business conclude at 12. 
I think we must all feel that it is in- 
convenient that it should be in the 
power of any one Member to stop the 
House proceeding with Business which 
itdesires to dispose of. I have no doubt 
the House will grant us this without 
much debate. I wiil not add anything 
as to the condition of Public Business. 
Everybody knows that the state of 
things which justified us in asking a 
few days ago for the time of the House 
are now considerably aggravated by the 
fact that so much time has been taken 
up by Private Bills. Only one further 
observation is required. It may be in 
the recollection of the House that I 
promised we should not take Report of 
Supply on Tuesdays and Fridays so 
long as there were Morning Sittings. I 
am ready to renew that pledge, if 
desired, and to say that any objection 
toa Vote of Supply on those days will 
be sufficient reason not to attempt to 
proceed with it. The Motion only 
covers the time up to Easter. I hope, 
with this pledge, hon. Gentlemen will 
find no difficulty in acceding to this 
very necessary demand on our part. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Reports of the Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means may be entered 
upon at any hour though opposed; and the 
Proceedings thereon shall not be interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
regulating the Sittings of the House, except of 
Standing Order No. 5."—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

(10.10.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): As the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, this is not a 
very large demand. It seems to me 
it is a little departure from our ordinary 
Rules to take this Motion so early. It 
can only be justified by the necessities 
of the case. Undoubtedly there is a 
strong claim for such powers at the 
present moment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I 
should have said that in 1889 the 
Motion was made on the 19th March; 
in 1890 on the 15th April ; and in 1891 
on the 13th March. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am much obliged for the information. 
I think, however, that the House will 
have to be careful in parting with its 
control of the time of the House, 
although I think there is considerable 
force in the appeal now made. I wish 
to refer to one point, however. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred, not 
unnaturally, to the large part of the 
time of the House taken up by Private 
Business. He does not, of course, 
imply that this has been done with 
any sinister motive so as to interfere 
with the Business of the Government. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
find in each case where a Private Bill 
has occupied the time of the House it 
has been only in consequence of the 
importance of the subject, and not for 
the mere object of forcing a debate 
where one was not required. But the 
fact remains that a good deal of time 
has been expended in that way, which 
has added to the difficulties of the 
Government, in meeting the financial 
requirements this month, and I cannot 
see how we can object to the Motion. 


(10.13.) Dr. CLARK: I would 
like to insert after the word ‘ That,” 
the words “except on Tuesdays 


and Fridays, when Morning Sittings 
are taken.” Last Session we got 
a pledge that Supply would not be 
taken on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
yet it was twice put down upon those 
nights. I think the Government ought 
not to object to this proposal. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“That,” to insert the words “ except 
on Tuesdays and Fridays when Morn- 
ing Sittings are taken.” —(Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(10.15.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushceliffe): With reference to 
the complaint that this Motion is 
being made so early in the Session, the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that when the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury brought it forward last year Par- 
liament had met in the November pre- 
viously, and that the Session had run 
many more days than in the present 
year. I shall certainly support the hon. 
Member below me (Dr.Clark) ifhe goes to 
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a Division, and I should like to say a few 
words with reference to another point. 
The whole: claim of the right hon. 
Gentleman for taking this time is based 
on the necessity for getting Supply be-. 
tween this and the end of the financial: 
year. The necessity disappears after 
that time, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will consent now, as he con- 
sented upon the question of Morning 
Sittings, to insert in his Motion after’ 
“That” the words “until Easter.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The other Amend- 
ment must be withdrawn first. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I 
might appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
on this subject. If his Amendment 
were carried, I gather its effect is to’ 
prevent the Government ever, under 
any circumstances, putting down Re- 
port of Supply on Tuesday and Friday, 
however uncontroversial the Supply 
may be. 

Dr. CLARK: No, no. I take it that 
all Supply which is not objected to will 
be taken on Report. It is only con- 
troversial Supply that my Amendment 
contemplates. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
quite understand what the hon. Gentle- 
man expects to gain by his Amend- 
ment. 

An hon. Memser: Until Easter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is an 
Amendment which is adumbrated, not 
yet moved, by the hon. Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division of Nottinghamshire 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis). But I think I am 
right in saying that, if the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) were carried, it 
would not be in the power of the 
Government even to put down the Re- 
port of Supply on these two days, and 
that I think the hon. Gentleman him- 
self will feel would:inflict considerable 
inconvenience not only on the Govern- 
ment, but on the House itself. It will 
be sufficient, I think, that I have 
pledged myself on behalf of the Govern: 
ment that, if Report of Supply be ob- 
jected to on these two days, I will not 
take it after midnight. I trust the 


hon. Gentleman will not think it neces-: 


sary to. insert words which go beyond 
his wishes and the wishes of the Govern- 
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ment, and the object of which is covered 


by my promise on behalf of the Go- 


vernment, 


(10.20.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins. 
bury, E.): [have expressed my satisfac- 


‘tion at the action of the Leader of the 


House when thé Motion for Morn- 
ing Sittings was proposed, in consenting 
to the recommendation that we should 
close Debate at' twelve o'clock. Iam not 
disputing the backward position of the 
financial business at the present time, 
but I want to protest most strongly 
against the Business of this House 
being conducted in the early morning 
hours. I believe the one thing we 
have to do in this House is to see as 
far as possible that the Business of the 
House is done within rational hours. 
Tt is because I desire to see that, that 
I am protesting against the action of 
the right hon. Gentleman this evening 
in wishing to keep us here after mid- 
night for Supply. I can only repeat 
what I said last. week that if the financial 
business is in a bad condition at the 
present time, the Government, and the 
Government alone, are responsible. 
They knew distinctly what had to be 
got through before the end of the 
financial year. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary about it, and they have 
no right to so pinch themselves up for 
time that a mere debate on a Private 
Bill lasting a few hours should have 
brought about the position we are in at 
the present time. We have been asked 
during the past few years, since 1889, 
to grant this particular privilege which 
the right hon. Gentleman is asking for 
at the present time. To-night we have 
it quoted as a precedent against us, 
with the implied suggestion that it is 
wrong on our part to oppose it ; but all 
the conditions of the dates quoted just 
now by the right hon. Gentleman 
prove that on no other occasion has the 
Leader of the House asked for this 
power at such an early period of the 
Session as the right hon. Gentleman 
has. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but 
that is because the House gave it us be- 
fore that. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: The dates are 
fully in the recollection of the House— 
the date of last Session in particular. 
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Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: But the Go- 


vernment never asked for this compul- 
sory power, if I may so use the phrase, 
until the House refused the indulgence 
of taking Report of Supply after twelve 
o'clock. It was given them without a 
Motion before. I would never have 
asked for it if it had not beer that an 
hon. Gentleman, quite within his rights, 
on two nights objected to Report of 
Supply being proceeded with. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I am not re- 
sponsible for the action of the hon. 
Gentleman. What I particularly wish 
to protest against, and shall continue 
to protest against, is being required to 
continue these Sittings during the early 
hours of the morning. It is a great in- 
convenience to many Members of the 
House, which, perhaps, some hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen might not realise, 
and I think it only right that we should 
make this protest. 


(10.24.) Mr. Mark Srewarr rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put ;” but 
Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


(10.24.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I want a fair opportunity 
for debate and discussion, and I am 
certain that taking Business after twelve 
o'clock means that it is not done ina 
proper manner at all. It is not re- 
ported, so that the public outside can- 
not see what is done, and it is not 
properly discussed inside the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has just said that 
he has not asked for this until he has 
been obliged to. I do not think that 
is quite a fair and open course. As far 
as my limited experience goes, there has 
been no difficulty whatever with this 
Report of Supply. It has generally 
been acceded to without debate. What 
is the objection at the present moment ? 
The objection taken the other night to 
Report of Supply was owing to the cir- 
cumstance that the discussion on the 
Mombasa Railway and Nyanza Survey 
business had not, in the opinion of 
some of us, been properly discussed, 
and we wished to discuss it on Report. 
It is well known to the Members of this 
House that the discussion on that 
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Nyanza affair was confined practically 
to the Front Benches, with the excep- 
tion of the hon. Member for Novrth- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). Now, I 
think we are fairly entitled to ask that 
we shall have reasonable time allowed 
to us to discuss that question. Up to 
the present time, owing to the Closure 
having been moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House, 
we have had no opportunity of diseuss- 
ing it. We below the Gangway are 
the Members who voted against that. 
Many of the Members on the Front 
Opposition Bench voted against that 
waste of public money; but, at the 
same time, owing to the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman, we have not 
been allowed an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter at all. I do not 
think that is fair either to. us 
or the country which we are supposed 
to represent. I quite agree with the 
remark of the hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me that we ought to get our 
Business done by twelve o'clock, and 
that no Business done after that is pro- 
perly done or the interests of the 
people of this country properly looked 
after, and I hope the time is not far 
distant when we shall insist on closing 
this House at twelve o'clock without 
regard to what the position of Business 
may be at that hour. I do not know 
whether I shall divide the House on 
this occasion, but I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept both Amend- 
ments—the one that has been moved 
and the other that has been suggested. 
I trust also that the Government will 
not continue to. improperly obstruct 
proper discussion of their proposals to 
spend money which does not belong to 
them, but to the whole country. I deny 
that there has been any. waste of time 
on our part. The obstruction with 
regard to the Business of . the country 
has all come from the Government 
Bench. I have always had a difficulty 
in charging anybody with wasting time 
or obstructing, but I have no difficulty 
whatever in charging the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues with the 
waste of time during the present Ses- 
sion. (Udo not knowwhy. People say 
they do not want to do any business. [ 
do not knew whether they want to do 
any business, but it is an absolute fact 
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that time has been wasted by the 
Government during the present Ses- 
sion day by day, and in _ the 
most extraordinary fashion. I will 
not take up the time of the 
House with giving full particulars. 
Everyone knows it is a fact; and 
everyone bewails it, especially the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that they have not 
deen better led as regards the business 
of the Government. I trust we shall 
have an opportunity of properly dis- 
cussing the spending of our money. 
(10.31.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): I am in these matters 
a thoroughgoing old Tory. I like 
regular hours and regular rules. Now, 
when it was agreed that we should 
break up at twelve o'clock, and that no 
further business should be done after 
that hour, the only exception that was 
made was in regard to a Money Bill. 
But we did not then make a Standing 
Order that the Report of Supply 
should be taken after twelve o'clock. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has said that for 
three successive Sessions he had to 
ask for this. That is no reason why 
he should go on asking for it Session 
after Session. If that is to be the 
rule, let it be a Standing Order ; but 
if it is not a Standing Order, and the 
House has agreed that we ought not 
to take the Report of Supply after 
twelve o'clock, I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman has made out his case. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the financial business of the House 
is behindhand, but, as my hon. 
Friend behind me said, Whose fault is 
it that the Government sprang theirown 
Bills upon us at the commencement of 
the Session, with really, so far as I 
could see, no great desire that they 
should be passed? When he took 
the Morning Sittings on Tuesdays 
and Fridays for financial business, 
the right hon. Gentleman  abso- 
lutely introduced fresh business. 
Surely it would be more reasonable 
to deal with the Bills actually brought 
in. I have the greatest suspicion 
of Her Majesty’s Government in this 
matter. I am beginning to ask myself, 
after having got these facilities for busi- 
ness, Whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment intend to bring in that Bill 
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called the Small Holdings Bill that 
was foreshadowed; for I confess that 
seeing the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this House, first chal- 
lenging us to speak, and then abusing 
us for speaking, I feel that by the 
arrangement of business a great deal 
of time has been wasted during the 
present Session. I am beginning to 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
has got some covert design. I want 
the right hon. Gentleman to make a 
clean breast of it. Tell me, when are 
you going to dissolve ? That is what I 
want to know. If you will undertake 
to dissolve when we consider it the 
most desirable time (laughter)—not for 
ourselves, for we are most ready to 
make any sacrifice. By the most 
desirable time I mean, when the agri- 
cultural labourer and others are not 
prevented by their avocations from 
voting ; then I am perfectly sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would find no 
difficulty in getting us te assent to let 
him take all the mornings, and to let 
him take all the nights; it is this un- 
certainty that dangles over us like the 
sword of Damocles. We want the 
right hon. Gentleman to be frank, 
open, and candid with us in regard to 
these matters. The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us there is a necessity. My 
right hon. Friend here admitted the 
necessity. Well, Ministers’ necessities 
are the Opposition’s opportunities. No 
sooner does a Minister get himseif into 
a mess than we have a repetition of the 
old story of the wolf and the lamb. 
He seizes upon some time belonging 
to private Members. No Minister 
that I have ever known in this House 
has, ever since I have © been 
here, cut his coat according to the 
cloth—they have always been taking 
parts of our cloth and adding it to their 
coats. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
us to take the Report of Supply after 
twelve o'clock. What I regard as in- 
finitely more important than a Money 
Bill being brought inis to look after the 
national expenditure. Some Ministers 
say they wish to let business go 
on a little. They allow themselvesa 
little time like the Secretary of the 
Treasury. They do not make the 
speeches they would have made, and 
reserve them for the Report. Now, 
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they make them in the conclusion of 


the night. I object to that. I do not 
know why—I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell me—I do not know 
why when Ministers get into a mess they 
say—Take Report of Supply after 
Twelve o'clock, and they do not say, 
take this Bill or that Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman complains of the length 
of time that Private Business has taken. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR expressed 
dissent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the fact. 
Whose fault is it that time has been 
wasted ? Why not give us Home Rule ? 
Why not give larger powers to your 
County Councils? We come down 
here and spend hour after hour dis- 
cussing some twaddling little question 
that ought to be decided by the 
locality. (Admiral Frztp: Hear, hear!) 
I think there was a certain amount of 
reason in what was said this afternoon ; 
I believe there was more or less. But 
most unquestionably the reason why 
Session after Session gets intoa muddle 
—why private Members days are being 
taken, why after all possible busi- 
ness should have come to an end 
at twelve o'clock, we are called 
upon to go on till one o’clock—the 
reason is I say that this House 
has far too much business to do; 
and I say that that will always 
be the case until you give Home Rule 
to all parts of the country, allowing 
Ireland to legislate for Ireland and 
giving the County Councils power to 
manage their own local affairs. I shall 
certainly challenge a division. 

Dr. CLARK: I beg to withdraw my 
Motion, if you, Sir, think it will prevent 
unopposed Supply from being taken. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘That,’ to insert the words “ until 
Easter.” —(Mr. John Ellis.) 

Question proposed “ That 
words be there inserted.” 


(10.40.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say he agreed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: That puts a 
very different complexion on the 
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matter. We have our days filchedfrom 
us by the right hon. Gentleman, at least 
to some extent, and now not content 
with that he is going to rob us of our 
sleep. It is a practice which always 
lends itself to renewed opposition when- 
ever the Government of the Day has 
attempted to push through Government 
Business after twelve o'clock. Now we 
are asked to commit ourselves for the 
rest of the Session—Heaven knows how 
long it may last—to the position that 
we may be kept up to any hour of the 
morning before being released from duty, 
in order toplease the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. I do notthink anybody 
complained of myself personally that I 
have been wasting the time of the House 
during this Session. Indeed, it has 
been a matter of reproach to me that I 
have not interfered move in the Debates 
that have already taken place; but [ 
have not seen any occasion to do so, 
and it is only the importance that this 
question has assumed in the face of the 
attitude of the right hon. Gentleman 
that has induced me to interpose for a 
moment in this Debate. I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member for 
Northampton that whatever difficulties 
|may surround the Government with 
respect to the conduct of Public Busi- 
/ness is brought on theinselves entirely. 
If it had not been for the extraordinary 
incompetency—lI will not use stronger 
language—that has been displayed by 
the Leader of the House, there is no 
doubt business might have advanced 
much more than it has done at this 
period of the Session. It was not our 
fault if the right hon. Gentleman chose 
to waste a whole eveningupon a Scotch 
Debate before he had mastered the 
A BC of the conduct of Parliamentary 
Business and discovered that he ought 
to have introduced a Money Bill in 
Committee. It was not our business 
to tell him that. I was not present on 
the occasion, but I frankly confess that 
if I had been in the House that evening 
I would have taken very good care not 
to have informed the right hon. Gentle- 
man of his mistake until a late hour in 
the evening. This is undoubtedly a 
bad retrogressive precedent for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have started at this 
early part of the Session to compel us to 
sit here all through the night ; that is 
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practically what his Resolution means. 
All experience shows that after mid- 
night no reasonably useful business is 
done. In the old days, when the hours 
were unlimited, there was a prolonged 
wrangle ; everybody was put in a bad 
temper, our time was destroyed, our 
energies wasted, because it is futile to 
attempt serious work at an early hour 
in the morning. I resist this proposal 
on this occasion, and I can tell the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House that we shall certainly not 
curtail our remarks whether it be 1, 
2, or 8 o'clock in the morning. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thinks by 
destroying our hours of repose, as well 
as by robbing us of our liberty of 
action, he will succeed, he is very much 
mistaken. If he wants to facilitate 
business let him get up and tell us 
what measures he wants to pass, and 
with what programme he wants to go 
to the country in order to support this 
tottering Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not keeping to the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I quite see that, 
Sir, and I was going to pass on to what 
I was saying—an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to accept this Amend- 
ment. If, instead of asking us to sit 
during reasonable hours, he proposes 
that we should sit here until the early 
hours of the morning, I shall consider 
myself at liberty to make it impossible 
for him to pass those measures. 

*Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): Sir, I should like to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to one matter that has not already been 
pointed out. It is this: that, supposing 
this Motion is carried, after Report of 
Supply, which may not be concluded, it 
may be, until 30’clock in the morning, all 
the Orders of the Day wiil then have to 
be gone through. There may be on the 
Orders of the Day some Bills which are 
objectionable to private Members, and 
I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that last Session the then Leader 
of the House undertook to object to the 
private Members’ Bills passing stages 
-after midnight when Report of Supply 
‘was proceeded with. I have had 
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to wait here night after night to oppose 
‘such Bills. A few nights ago there was 
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a Bill—the Cathedral Churches Bill— 
on the Orders; and although the name 
of the Leader of the House was not on 
the back of that Bill, and although it was 
not a Government Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman moved the Second Reading. 
That Bill, it appeared, from something 
that you, Mr. Speaker, said, had been 
postponed to the 15th of March by the 
hon. Member in charge of it. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the right hon. 
Gentleman moved the Second Reading. 
Now, Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will turn to the Orders of the Day, he 
will see that No. 3 is Supply, and that 
No. 14 is the Cathedral Churches Bill, 
and it therefore follows that we must 
sit here until that Order is reached. I 
would ask the Government to give 
the House a pledge that when the 
Report of Supply is taken, after 12 
o'clock, the Government will object to 
progress being made with any subse- 
quent Orders upon the Paper. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So far as I 
understand the point of the hon. 
Gentleman, it was raised last year, and 
the then Leader of the House stated 
that he would undertake to object to 
any Bills being taken after 1 o'clock. 
To that pledge I am prepared to 
adhere. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The hour 
when Debate on contested business 
closes is now 12 o'clock, and 12 
o'clock stands for 1 o'clock. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The House 
will see that Supply must be taken 
first. If the House still sits till 1 
o'clock, it is a hardship to Members to 
stay to oppose these Bills, and I am 
quite willing to prevent any of these 
Bills being taken after a quarter to 1. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: I am very loth 
to quibble about a quarter of an hour, 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knows, many Members go by train, 
~ half past 12 would be a convenient 

our. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well, 
then, we will say half-past 12. 

Mr. H. 8. CROSS (Bolton) : I think, 
Sir, that undertaking should be con- 
fined to Bills to which notice of ob- 
jection has been given. There are 
many useful measures in respect. of 
which the proceedings are compara- 
tively formal, and it would certainly 
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almost prevent the possibility of such 
measures passing this House if such a 
hard-and-fast rule as that just men- 
tioned should prevail. I understand 
the hon. Gentleman was anxious to 
confine this Resolution to Bills to 
which notice of objection was given; 
and if the notice was given, the pro- 
moters of those Bills would have an 
opportunity of satisfying hon. Gentle- 
men who were opposing on the points 
of their objections. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I point 
out that if the Bill is objected to by 
any individual it is rather hard the 
objection should be taken after 12 
o'clock ; on the other hand, if not so 
objected to, there are plenty of nights 
when the hon. Gentleman opposite, or 
any other Members, will have ample 
opportunity of proceeding with the 
measures in which he or they are 
interested. 


Question put. 


(10.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
95; Noes 156.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


(11.10.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury as 
to an Amendment which I think ought 
to find favour with him. The object 
of it is simply to limit the operation of 
the proposed new Rule, so that the 
Sitting shali close in any case at one 
o'clock. If we give the Government 
an extra hour up to one o'clock for 
the rest of the Session, I think they 
might agree to what I now propose— 
namely, ‘‘ Provided that the discussion 
shall in all cases close at One a.m.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will not put the 
Motion. It is inconsistent with what 
the House has already passed. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I thought the 
Amendment which has been passed 
inserted the words “till after Easter,” 
and that the Motion had not yet been 
passed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Amend- 
ment is added at the end of the Motion 
it will stultify the preceding part of it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: My object was 
simply to limit the operation of the 
Bule to one o’clock. Should I not be 
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in Order in moving to omit the words 
“at any hour” in order to add the 
words I have suggested ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion was 
to leave out the words “at any hour,” 
in order to insert “after Twelve 
o'clock.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE: May I, then, 
withdraw my Amendment for the 
purpose of moving the omission of the 
words *‘ at any hour”? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I now move 
the omission of the words “at any 
hour.”’ I do so with the view of intro- 
ducing the words, ‘‘ Provided that the 
discussion close at One o'clock.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “at any hour,” and insert 
the words “after Twelve o’clock.”— 
(Mr. Conybeare.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘at any hour’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears to 
me, Sir, as far as I can gather from the 
Amendment you have just put from the 
Chair, that the Resolution, if passed in 
the shape which the hon. Gentleman 
desires, would not be English, and still 
less sense. In that I may be wrong. I 
will, therefore, confine myself to saying 
that if the Resolution were amended as 
the hon. Gentleman desires, the result 
would not be that our discussions would 
be shorter, but that they would pro- 
bably be lengthened. Hon. Gentlemen, 
seeing the magic hour of 1 o'clock 
drawing nigh, and that if the subject 
under discussion were not disposed of 
it must be deferred to another day, 
would drive their eloquence into «& 
gallop, and thereby compel us, instead 
of getting to bed, to sit longer. I ho 
therefore, he will not ask us to divide 
on an Amendment which will not con- 
duce to shortening debate. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 192; 
Noes 65.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 

Main Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 1853 
Noes 80.—(Div. List; No. 28.) 
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Resolved, That the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means ma 
be entered upon at any hour, though opposed; 
and the Proceedings thereon shall not be 
interrupted under the provisions of any Stand- 
ing Order regulating the ae of the House, 
except of Standing Order No. 5. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY [4TH MARCH]—REPORT, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th March], 

“ That the Resolution [4th March], ‘ That a 
sum, not exceeding £20,000, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, as a 
Grant in Aid of the Cost of Preliminary Sur- 
veys for a Railway from the Coast to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza,’ 


be read a second time.” 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(11.40.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I hope the Government 
will not go on with this matter to- 
night. 

(11.40.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I have very much sympathy with the 
Government in spending this money, 
but I think they have adopted a bad 
way of doing it, and a very much better 
way is that which I propose. The 
way I propose is to stop the whole of 
the caravan routes, and not one of 
them, and the formation of this railway 
would only affect the central trade 
route. It would not affect the Slave 
Trade coming down from Lake Nyanza, 
nor from the German sphere of influ- 
ence. The one way by which you can 
stop all these slave caravan routes and 
develop the trade of Africa is to use the 
great water ways; and now, since the 
mouth of the Zambesi has been cleared, 
and we know it to be open all the year 
round, you have a splendid water way 
right through from Liverpool to the 
centre of Africa. Water ways are 


cheaper than railways, and you would 
affect all the slave caravan routes. If 
the Government had done as they ought, 
and put a gunboat on the Lake, they 
could have stopped the Slave Trade. 
From the top of Nyassa and by the 
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Victoria Albert and Alexandra Lakes 
you will have an influence on the whole 
trade of Central Africa. It will be 
cheaper, and you may develop trade to 
ten times the amount you can under the 
present project and at one-tenth of the 
cost. Why not utilise the water- 
ways ? You can check the Slave Trade 
and carry your commerce anywhere. 
It would be almost impossible to make 
a railway except by a punitive war 
against the Masai. They will resens 
the entrance of strangers by that route. 
They did not murder Bishop Hanning- 
ton because he was a missionary, but 
because he came that way ; and Mr. 
Cotrell who was 14 years with the 
Uganda Mission, sent messengers to the 
coast to try and stop the Bishop from 
approaching that way. In the present 
condition of Uganda this project of 
yours will do much harm. The Arabs 
lead the people to believe that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar has lost ali his 
power, and that the lands will pass into 
the hands of the white men. The 
position is further imperi'led by the 
entrance of Colonel Lugard by a route 
and in a manner that gave colour to 
the rumour that he was come to take 
possession of the land. You may have 
another civil war in Uganda. If 
you are going to make this railway 
you must protect your surveying party, 
your constructors, and your stores. 
You must guard your iron, for the 
Masai will regard your railway as a 
splendid iron mine; they will steal 
your rails to convert the metal into 
weapons. Supposing your railway 
made, you tell us you can carry goods 
at £3 per ton. That railway will have 
a length of 500 or 600 miles. How do 
the African railways pay? There is a 
railway to the Diamond Fields, 540 
miles from end to end, and this railway 
has considerable coal and other traffic ; 
but the charge is £8 10s. for coarse 
goods and coals to the coast. That 
railway scarcely pays. We have ex- 
perience in Africa of railways that do 
not pay their running expenses. There 
is no place in the world except, perhaps, 
India, where railways are so difficult 
and so costly to maintain. You have 
the tropical rains that sweep away 
banks, culverts, and bridges; you 
have the rapid growth of rank vege- 
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tation, and the keeping up of the per- 
manent way is a most costly business. 
From an economical as well as political 
aspect, I oppose the scheme. When the 
Charter was granted to this Company 
and they were permitted to receive a 
concession from the Sultan and were 
allowed to tax everything coming into 
their neighbourhood, then the Company 
should be required to pay their own 
money on a survey if the railway is to 
be a commercial success. The Com- 
pany is to have full control over the 
lands and this railway, and I say they 
have no right to ask us to put our 
hands into our pockets and subscribe 
£20,000 for a preliminary survey. I 
have not heard a definite or intelligible 
reason for the course taken except that 
by this means the Government hope to 
be able to carry out one of the inten- 
tions of the Brussels Conference. They 
will do little against the Slave Trade ; 
and when this preliminary survey is 
paid for, and we read the correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office, we shall see that we are to be 
asked for something more as a subsidy 
or guarantee. This is the first step. It 
is not justifiable, and with the greatest 
pleasure I vote against it. 

*(11.57.) THe UNDER SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cum- 
berland, Penrith): I do not think I can 
complain of the spirit in which the 
hon. Member has spoken. On ques- 
tions affecting Southern and Equatorial 
Africa he speaks with authority, and 
what he has put forward fully deserves 
the attention of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman has urged that the Govern- 
ment ought not to have considered for 
a moment the possibility cf the adoption 
of a line of railway from Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza. The route is, how- 
ever, much shorter than that suggested 
by the hon. Member. The mouth of 
the Zambesi lies hundredsof milesto the 
south, and as the water-ways to which 
he has referred would not extend the 
whole way, there must be tranship- 
ment of goods and a railway would 
have to be built between the 
lakes to connect the water route, 
or else the cost of carrying goods 
would be as prohibitive to Se as 
it is at this moment. So far as the 
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Slave Trade can be stopped by com- 
merce, in the neighbourhood of 
Nyassa and the southern lakes, it 
will be stopped by the development of 
that water-way, but that alone will not 
be sufficient; and as to the Slave 
Trade from the north of the Lake 
Nyanzadown the Nile towards Wadelai, 
as well as along the route towards the 
coast to the east and also along the route 
to the west of the Lake, all three routes 
will be stopped by a railway running 
from Victoria Nyanza to Mombasa. 
I understand that one of the chief 
slave routes goes from the North-West 
and West side of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
to the South of the Lake, and passes 
through the German sphere of influence, 
arriving somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagamayo. That slave route 
would clearly be tapped, not so much 
by the existence of the railway, as by 
the existence of steamers upon Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and the railway alone 
could afford the means of placing the 
steamers there. The hon. Member 
dealt with the recent history of Uganda. 
I shall not follow him into these 
matters. He advises Her Majesty's 
Government to have nothing to do 
with Uganda. He said he thought the 
present was a dangerous time to inter- 
fere, and that the Waganda are in the 
habit of murdering all those who 
arrive amongst them. Captain Lugard 
has been in Uganda now for a year 
and a half, and, so far as my last 
information goes, he is alive and well. 
Captain Lugard came up by the very 
route to which the hon. Member takes 
exception. He came to Uganda by 
the South-Eastern route, and so did 
those who immediately preceded him. 
That does not seem to me to be relevant 
to the question before the House. 
The question is not our relations with 
Uganda, but whether prima facie there 
is sufficient reason to suppose that it is 
possible to make a survey of the terri- 
tory lying between the Lake and 
Mombasa. The hon. Member said 
that if the railway was to be made at 
all, it should be made by the Company, 
and that it was their business to make 
the railway. When I submitted this 
Vote to the House, I submitted it solely 
on the ground of the responsibility 
which lay on this country to take some 
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steps to carry out the Brussels Act.. The 
East. Africa Company received. their 
Charter before the Brussels. Act was 
signed. Atthe time the Charter wasgiven 
to the Company, there was no obliga- 
tion laid on the Company to take any 
steps to put a stop to slavery by means 
of making a railway such as this. It 
was two or three years. after the 
Company had received their Charter 
that this obligation was placed on the 
country by adding their signature to 
the Brussels Act. I donot think there 
are any other points which the hon. 
Member raised, and I trust the House 
will allow the Report on this Vote now 
to be taken. 


(12.7.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): As a matter of com- 
mercial importance, I do not know 
that I have any great objection to this 
railway being constructed, but I do take 
exception to the manner in which ‘it 
has been brought forward by the 
Government. The Government shelter 
themselves for what they are doing 
and propose to do under the .old cry 
of the triple duty which England has 
undertaken for the purpose of putting 
down the Slave Trade. J] have my 
doubts as to whether this, will really. 
effect the purpose which the Govern- 
ment have in view. But the question 
I should like to have some information 
from the Government upon .is this. 
Assuming that they meet with'all the 
success they anticipate in the way of 
checking the Slave Trade by:méans of 
this railway, do the Government 
intend to relieve us of the heavy charge 
which we are now incurring by keep- 
ing cruisers running up and, down the; 
coast? If that is not part of their 
plan—and I do not gather from the 
statement of the Under Secretary that 
it is—I think we should be burdening 
Ourselves with a very heavy extra 
expenditure, without any certainty of 
deriving very much benefit from it; and 
with the certainty that we shall also 
have to pay through the’ ndse for the 
prevention of the Slave Trade. I do 
not believe that thisidea of puttingdown 
the Slave Trade is the real motive of 
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survey for the railway is, to my mind, 
undoubtedly wrapped up in the welfare 
of the East Africa Company. I have 
not voted for the railway, nor do I in. 
tend to do so, although I feel strongly 
convinced that the interests of the 
Company are extensively bound up 
with the question of the railway. It 
is an open secret that if this Vote was 
not passed, and the railway was not 
constructed, the East Africa Company 
would have little chance of maintain- 
ing itself in the long run. The ques- 
tion we have a right to ask ourselves 
is this—“Is it a reasonable policy, 
upon which we, the guardians of the 
public purse, can rightly enter, to 
take a step which, although it may 
be a small matter at present, 
must necessarily lead to the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money by this 
country?” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other evening admitted 
he would have to come to the House 
later on in order to ask for a subsidy 
or guarantee for this railway. What 
we have to consider is this—If we 
take the initial step by voting this 
£20,000 for a preliminary survey, later 
on we shall have an application made 
to this House for either a subsidy or 
guarantee. £2,000,000, I should say, 
is‘a& very moderate estimate of the 
amount that would be asked for. Is 
it right to saddle this country with 
an expenditure of this kind? The 
Government fall back upon the Brus- 
sels Act. They say that we have de- 
clared slavery by that Act, and that 
the other civilised Powers have also 
given their adhesion to it. But it has 
been contended that, whatever the 
Brussels Act amounted to, it did not 
bind us or require us in any way to 
unilertake such active measures as are 
now. proposed for the suppression of 
the Slave. Trade. If that be so, we 
are not more bound to involve our- 
selves in. what are called in the 
City these “wild-cat schemes” than 
any other civilised Government of 
Europe.. If we are bound todo any- 
thing in this respect, surely other 
Governments. of Europe, which have 
equally with us given their adhesion 
to the Brussels Act, should also be 
bound to assist in this work of the 
suppression. of the. Slave Trade? If 
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that be so, why is it that the German 
Government, which has large interests 
in this part of Africa, should not be 
called upon to undertake a portion 
of the heavy liability to be incurred in 
putting an end to the Slave Trade? 
Do what you will you will still have 
slave caravans passing down through 
German territory. Why should not 
Germany assist us ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHeEn, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I have 
seen by the papers that the German 
Government have voted two and a half 
million marks to put down slavery in 
their sphere of influence. 


Mr. CONYBEARE : I hope that is 
true, although the sum named is very 
small compared with what we shall 
have to spend in the long run. I hope, 
at the same time, that the Germans 
within their sphere of influence will be 
successful in putting down the Slave 
Trade. But this information as to 
the intentions of Germany shows the 
desirability of having some decision on 
the part of the Government. Are we 
to be perpetually saddled with the 
expenditure on the cruisers employed 
in putting down the Slave Trade on the 
coast? If the German Government 
and our own are able to attack the 
Slave Trade at its source, there ought 
to be but a small amount of slavery at 
the coast. But until you carry your 
railway up to Khartoum—which I hope 
will yet be done—there will be a large 
amount of slavery down to the Red 
Sea Coast. If the Government had 
acted with their eyes open when they 
entered into negotiations with Ger- 
many, we might not have been called 
upon to make these large sacrifices. 
It was open to the Government, when 
they handed over Heligoland, and 
when we bartered away the possible 
future rights of the natives of South 
Africa, if they had put some backbone 
into their negotiations, to have pre- 
vented the Germans cutting us off from 
the South. We might have had the 
whole of the great waterways of Lake 
Nyassa and Lake Tanganyka, and a 
line of railway carried up through this 
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district where the Slave Trade 
flourishes most. But as the Govern- 
ment chose a different course, there is 
no good crying over spilt milk. 
Although it is very desirable that this 
railway should be constructed, it is 
not a policy upon which we in this 
House should lightly embark and 
pledge British resources for the purpose. 
I have no doubt that in a territory like 
India, where railways are of strategical 
importance, and not merely of com- 
mercial value, it is quite right that the 
railways should be constructed at 
Government expense. The policy of 
this country, of late, has _ been, 
where railways are purely a matter of 
speculation and prospective commercial 
importance, to leave them to private 
enterprise. I am astonished to find 
this Government lending themselves to 
a policy so different. Although I see 
that the construction of this railway, 
under British guarantee, will be of 
immense service to the British East 
Africa Company—however much I may 
be personally interested in the Company 
—I shall not desist from trying to 
prevent the House embarking upon an 
expenditure the limits of which are 
wholly unknown. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution read a second time, and 
agreed to. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 28.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 15th June. 


MOTION, 





GRESHAM UNIVERSITY CHARTER, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
*(12.31.) Mr. BARTLEY (lIsling- 
ton, N.): I have to move the Address 
in the terms of which I have given 
notice, I think under the circum- 
stances it will not be necessary for me 
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to detain the House, but I thank the 
Government extremely for having 
agreed to the arrangement which has 
been come to on all sides of the House. 
We are quite satisfied with what the 
Government have done, and think out- 
side the House it will be agreed that 
the right step has been taken in 
carrying out the very difficult mea- 
sure of establishing a really effi- 
cient Teaching University for London. 
I regret extremely to find our motives 
have been somewhat challenged in the 
Times, and we have been accused 
of raising trivial objections. We 
are all interested in a large Teaching 
University for London, and the only 
objections we have made have been 
made from an educational standpoint. 
I do not intend to weary the House 
with the various objections, for we may 
consider the draft Charter as now dead. 
Our objections were directed to securing 
a real Teaching University sufficiently 
great and important for London, which 
should be one of the great centres of 
education. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to the proposed Charter for the 
Gresham University until it shall have been 
remitted for further consideration and report, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
University of London Commission, to the late 
Royal Commissioners, or to such other 
persons as Her Majesty may be pleased to 
appoint.”"—(M;r. Bartley.) 

(12.33.) Mr. A. H. DYKE AC- 
LAND (York, W. R., Rotherham) : I do 
not propose to detain the House at any 
length. Although many different 
interests were engaged in opposing the 
draft Charter, I think we are allagreed 
that on the whole benefit will arise from 
the consideration given to the subject. 
A great deal of public interest has been 
excited and although some slight delay 
will occur, I think in the long run we 
shall gain by referring this back to a 
new Royal Commission. It was ab- 





solutely essential, if we were to have a 
Teaching University worthy of this 
Metropolis, that we should take excep- 
tion to the details of this draft Charter. 
I do not wish to raise the question in 
any Party sense, but certainly there 


Mr. Bariley 
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were provisions bearing on the position of 
King’s College which were not similar, 
though it was said they were, to the 
position of Keble College, Oxford, or 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. We may 
look upon the draft Charter as dead, and 
I need not refer to the objections. J] 
know fears have been expressed that if 
this were thrown out the whole move- 
ment would go to pieces, but I would 
rather say, with all deference, that I 
agree with the anticipations of the 
Prime Minister which he é¢xpressed ‘the 
other day when receiving a deputa- 
tion :— 

“ Whatever is done, whether our action is 
positive or negative, it will not be such as, on 
the one hand, to put a stop to the agitation, 
development, and growth of this question, 
and, on the other hand, that if it takes a posi- 
tive character, it will leave the door open for 
the introduction of such improvements and 
extensions as shall bring together all the edu- 
cational power and all the educational enthu- 
siasm of this Metropolis in the common searck 
after one end.” 

*(11.30.) Sm ALBERT ROLLIT 
(Islington, 8.): I should like to say a 
word with reference to what passed 
this afternoon when the First Lord of 
the Treasury answered a question I put 
to him. I understood the First Lord 
to say that the present University of 
London would not be included in the 
scope of any new inquiry, and that the 
combination of any new Teaching Uni- 
versity with the University of London 
would not be included. I hope there 
will be no such limitation or restriction. 
I acknowledge the difficulty of combin- 
ing the two, but it is by no means im- 
possible. The London University pro- 
vides for a large class who cannot give 
the time to be taught, but who are 
willing to be examined in the hope of 
having their knowledge stamped. I 
hope that the combination of this 
great supplementary function of a 
modern City University with any 
Teaching University will be found 
feasible, for, in my opinion, the Uni- 
versity of a great City should be many- 
sided. 

(11.36.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My 
answer seems to have given the im- 
pression that I desired to exclude the 
consideration of a scheme which would 
include a Teaching University and the 
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existing London University in one com- 
bined body. I had no intention of so limit- 
ing the scope oftheinquiry. I desired to 
convey that we do not wish to in- 
vestigate and criticise the way in which 
the London University has carried on 
its great examining work, and which I 
believe is excellently done. That I 
think would be outside the inquiry by 
Royal Commission. If it should be 
found possible to associate with the ex- 
isting examining body a new teaching 
body, that would be a good thing, as 
making it wider, and of course, so much 
better. 


*(11.38.) Sm JOHN LUBBOCK 
(London University): I am glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman has made 
the matter quite clear, and that the 
whole question is to be referred back. 
Zam glad most of the educational in- 
stitutions are of opinion that it would 
be a misfortune to have two Univer- 
sities in London. The Senate of the 
University of London which I have the 
honour to represent, have not indeed 
formally opposed the proposed charter, 
but they concur in this view, and the 
Convocation of the University have 
opposed, and will oppose, any similar 
charter. I speak also for the Working 
Men’s College and kindred institutions, 
which would prefer to be affiliated to 
the University of London, the degrees 
of which deservedly occupy so high 
a position. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) draws a distinction 
between a teaching and an examining 
University. It is admitted that the 
University of London has done its work 
well, but we are told it is not a teaching 
University. The great plea for some 
change has been that it is desirable to 
have a teaching University in London. 
At present the teaching is given in 
various colleges, and the degrees are 
conferred by the University of London. 
Under the new system the teaching 
would have continued in the present 
colleges, and the degrees would have 
been conferred by the new University. 
The Gresham University would, in 
fact, not be a teaching, but only a 
second examining, University. It is 


a general opinion of those interested 
in University education that the multi- 
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plication of Universities would be a 
mistake, and it should be avoided if 
possible. So far as the Senate of the 
London University are concerned, we 
are most anxious to approach the 
subject with the most friendly spirit 
towards the colleges, and a desire to 
cultivate the most cordial relations. I 
am glad to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that this will be admitted 
into the reference to the Commission. 
I venture to express the hope that it 
will be suggested, and I think there 
should be no considerable difficulty in 
effecting this object, so that there may 
be one great University worthy of this 
Metropolis. 

*(12.42.) Mr. F. S. POWELL 
(Wigan): Iam glad to have taken a 
humble part in opposition to this 
charter as a matter of justice to 
Victoria University. There are many 
who have taken strong objection to the 
charter, but who by no means share in 
the objections raised by my hon. Friend 
opposite as regards King’s College. 
Our opposition must not in any way 
whatever be supposed to be connected 
with the subject of tests. When the 
question of tests was raised some of us 
hesitated very much in opposing the 
charter. 

*(12.43.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 
S.E., Eccles): I quite concur that 
the announcement of the First Lord 
of the Treasury has saved us a great 
deal of trouble. My objections were 
in common with those of many other 
Members. I should like to point out 
one particular with regard to the Com- 
mission to be appointed, and that is 
that it would be well to give it greater 
powers than are conferred on an ordi- 
nary Commission. The charter bears 
on its face the term ‘‘ Gresham Uni- 
versity.” Obviously, the suggestion is 
that the Gresham foundation in the 
City of London may in some way be 
made serviceable in forminga University. 
Now, the Gresham Trust is 300 years 
old, and it was for four lecturers, to be 
appointed by the City of London, and 
three by the Mercers’ Company, besides 
some other ‘Trusts. Sir Thomas 
Gresham gave them only £50 a year, 
but now they get about £100. My 
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point is this: I think it is desirable 
that something more should be done 
for the University than to give it a 
name: the foundation should be con- 
nected with it. Before, however, the 
Gresham foundation can be associated 
with the new University, an alteration 
of the trusts will be required, and this 
cannot be done by a Royal Commission. 
I should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider whether he 
could not give the Commission Parlia- 
mentary powers. I believe a real 
analogy is to be found in the Com- 
missions for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. A body of com- 
petent men might draw up schemes 
for dealing with some of the founda- 
tions intended to be joined with 
the University. It is quite certain 
that the Gresham Trust could not be 
joined with the proposed institution ex- 
cept under Parliamentary powers; and 
it is not desirable to give the name until 
you are sure the Gresham Trust could 
be associated with it. With Parlia- 
mentary powers a body of competent 
men might set to work in a business- 
like way, to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis, pre- 
paring schemes and submitting them 
to the approval of Parliament. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her to with- 
hold Her assent to the proposed Charter for 
the Gresham University until it shall have 
been remitted for further consideration and 
report, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the University of London Commission, 
to the late Royal Commissioners, or to such 
other persons as Her Majesty may be pleased 
to appoint. 


To be presented by Privy Coun- 
cillors. 


SHOP HOURS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Shop Hours Bill do consist of Eighteen 
Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr, Baumann, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Samuel Hoare, 
Mr. Seager Hunt, Sir Guyer Hunter, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Walter 
M‘Laren, Mr. Blundell Maple, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. Pro- 
vand, Mr. David Thomas, Mr. Webb, and Mr. 


Stuart-Wortley. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Provand.) 


Mr. Roby 


{COMMONS} 
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RAILWAYS (TRAINS PASSING OVER 
SINGLE LINES). 


Return ordered— 


“Showing the number of all Trains booked 
to pass over the single lines of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company between Beccles 
and Coke Ovens Junction, Lowestoft, and 
Reedham and Coke Ovens Junction, Lowes- 
toft, and any points short thereof, giving the 
point of departure and the point of destination, 
and including all Trains, viz.: Passenger, 
——— and ee yee the months of 

ebruary and August in e: ear, as follo 
that is to gay, in the years ig61, 1871, 1881, 
and 1891; and also for the last-named year 
the number of Trains actually run under the 
following heads :—Date and length of journey ; 
description of Trains (Passenger, Goods, 
Ballast); total number of Trains; average 
number of Trains run daily."—(Mr. Colman.) 


DEATHS FROM STARVATION (COUNTY 
OF LONDON). 


Address for— 

“ Return of the number of all Deaths in the 
administrative county of London in the year 
1891, upon whicha Coroner's Jury has returned 
a verdict of Death from Starvation or Death 
accelerated by Privation (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 245, of Session 
1890-91); together with any Observations by 
the Local Government Board with reference 
to those cases in which applications have been 
made to the Poor Law Authorities for relief.” 
—{Mr, John Talbot.) 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES, 


Address for— 

“ Return showing, with regard to each Par- 
liamentary Constituency in the United King- 
dom, the number of Electors on the Register 
now in force (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 316, of Session 1891).”—(Mr, 
Thomas Ellis.) 


ARMY GUNS (RIFLED, IRON, AND 
STEEL). 

Address for— 

“Return showing the number, description, 
name of designer, place of manufacture, and 
actual cost of the various Rifled, Iron, and 
Steel Guns supplied by the War Department 
to the Neval and Land Service during the 

ear 1890-91, showing whether each Gun is 

Land or Naval (in continuation of Parlia- 
men Paper, No. 140, of Session 1891).”— 
(Mr, Duff.) 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 214.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th March, 1892. 





BILLS OF SALES BILL. [H.L.] 


ABill to amend the law relating to Bills of 
S: le—was nted by the Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*, and to be printed. (No. 44.) 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR CONWAY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 
I rise to ask the Lord President why 
the Education Office is forcing a School 
Board on Conway, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of a majority of the ratepayers 
and the Mayor of Conway, and why 
the Education Office has not appointed 
an Attendance Committee, the Town 
Council not having done so? My 
Lords, for some years past a small 
party at Conway has been endeavouring 
to obtain a School Board. About three 
years ago there would have been some 
excuse for doing so, because at that time 
the school accommodation was insufti- 
cient ; but, when they came to take a 
poll of the ratepayers, only one dozen 
voted for a School Board, while 450 
voted against it. Since that time the 
Mayor (Mr. Alfred Wood) has built a 
school at a cost of £1,000, and let it to 
the National Society for an annual rent 
of ls. Those persons who sought a 
School Board, and who were described 
to me as busy-bodies, paying much less 
rates than others, and therefore in- 
different to the burden they imposed 
upon others, succeeded in getting on 
the Town Council. When there they 
neglected to do one of the duties of the 
Town Council, which is to appoint an 
Attendance Committee. Upon that the 
Education Office remonstrated with 
them, and called upon them to do it ; 
but, as they did not do it, it would have 
been the duty of the Education Office, 
under the powers of the Act, to have 
nominated an Attendance Committee 
itself. Things went on for some time 


in this way, nothing being done, until, 
at a meeting on the 3rd of February of 
the Town Council, a letter was read 
from the Education Office, asking what 
action had been taken, either as to 
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appointing a School Board or an 
Attendance Committee. In the course 
of that meeting the Mayor caused the 
appointment of an Attendance Com- 
mittee to be voted on. He and five 
other members of the Town Council 
voted for it. He then declared that an 
Attendance Committee was appointed, 
and that a School Board welll be unne- 
cessary. However,notwithstanding that, 
one of the Councillors, Mr. Hughes, 
put forward a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a School Board, and it was 
carried by nine votes to six. It is very 
well known that it is against the opinion 
of the great majority of the ratepayers in 
Conway, and it is said that those 
members who voted for the School 
Board will not venture to submit them- 
selves for re-election. Now so far as 
this there is nothing to complain of, 
What took place is the ordinary course 
of business in small Municipal Bodies. 
But there is just cause for complaint 
against the Education Office. Why 
did that Office not carry out the 
powers of the Act and appoint an 
Attendance Committee? Why, not- 
withstanding the letter that was 
addressed to them by the Vicar (Mr. 
Rees), were they not mindful of the 
evils of precipitation? I believe that 
their action has been so_ hurried 
that this is the nomination day for 
the election. My noble Friend the 
Lord President may have been 
told that there is no precedent for 
not acceding to such a_ request 
of a Town Council; but there is also 
no precedent for a vote so hastily 
snatched as this was, and flying in the 
face of the ratepayers. I would also 
ask the Lord President who makes 
these precedents? A great many were 
made by the late Mr. Cumin. One of 
these was in this wise. There were two 
persons generally opposed in opinions, 
Sir Hussey Vivian and the late Mr. 
Talbot, of Margam. These two gentle- 
men came up and saw the Vice President, 
Mr. Mundella, and stated that they were 
prepared to accede to all the require- 
ments of the Education Office and to 
build what schools they wished, and in 
what manner they wished, so long as 
there would not be a School Board. 
What happened? Mr. Cumin inter- 
posed and said there must be a School 
Board, and I believe the reason why 
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he was so anxious that there should be 
a School Board and why he prevented 
the just request of these gentlemen 
from being attended to by the Educa- 
tion Office, was that they had alread 
had trouble three times with this school. 
I ask the noble Viscount whether he 
thinks that to follow sucha precedent 
as that will be either in accordance with 
his own feelings and wishes, or in 
accordance with the professions of the 
Party to which he belongs ? 

Tue Bishop or BANGOR: Before 

the Lord President answers the ques- 
tion put to him by the noble Lord, I 
may be permitted to make a few obser- 
vations upon the matter. I am glad to 
say that this case is not a difficult one. 
I believe there is sufficient accommoda- 
tion for all the children of the inhabi- 
‘tants of Conway; I do not think that 
any charge to the contrary has been 
made out; I believe there are some- 
thing like 371 children of inhabitants 
in attendance, and I am informed that 
there is accommodation sufficient for 
something like from 450 to 500. Again, 
no charge of inefficiency has been 
brought against the schools; indeed, I 
believe they are among the best con- 
ducted schools in the Principality, or 
in any other part of the country. 
Education is perfectly free so far as the 
law permits; and it seems to me that 
the Town Council have forced or 
are endeavouring to force upon the 
majority of the ratepayers of Conway 
a School Board which is absolutely 
unnecessary from any point of view. 
I therefore hope that the Lord Presi- 
dent may yet see his way to cancel the 
order which has been given for the 
formation of a School Board; for if a 
School Board is established there it 
can only be established for one object— 
that is, in order to discharge the duties 
which belong to an Attendance Com- 
mittee; and I think an Attendance 
Committee might very well be created 
by the Town Council, or, at all events, 
an order from the Lord President 
should be given for its creation. 

“Tot LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox) : My 
Lords, the noble Lord who has put 
this question has stated certain things 
of which the Department cannot possi- 
bly have any cognizance—they have not 
been brought before it; and, indeed, 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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with respect to the state of things in 
Conway, it is only to-day that the 
Department has become in any way 
officially aware of them, and that by a 
Deputation coming upon the very day 
on which the nomination of the School 
Board took place. Now, my Lords, 
with regard to the course which has 
been taken by the Education Depart- 
ment, there has been no forcing of a 
School Board at all, nor has there been 
any declension of their duty of ap- 
pointing an Attendance Committee. 
Even if they had appointed an Attend- 
ance Committee, and the Town Council 
had passed a resolution for a School 
Board, that Attendance Committee 
would have fallen at once to the 
ground, and the School Board itself 
would have become the Attendance 
Committee, and had the right to be so. 
Under Section 12 of the Act of 1870, 
there are two ways in which a School 
Board may be formed. One is by the 
will of the ratepayers, and the other, 
in the case where there is a Corpora- 
tion, by the will of the Town Council; 
and upon the 3rd of February the noble 
Lord says, and I believe it is correct, 
the Town Council of Conway passed a 
resolution for a School Board. The 
noble Lord tells us what passed at the 
meeting of the Town Council—of that I 
know nothing ; how that resolution was 
passed I cannot say ; but we received 
information that in the regular way (as 
is quite clear from the noble Lord's 
own statement) by nine votes to six 
they carried a resolution for a School 
Board. That resolution came up 
to the Department; no interference 
was made on the part of the rate- 
payers or any other persons; no petition 
was presented during the three weeks 
which passed before the order was 
made by the Department. On the 
25th of February the Department made 
an order, in reply to the resolution, 
granting a School Board, and that 
School Board is to-day nominated for, 
and the election is in course of proce- 
dure. The right rev. Prelate asks me 
to interfere and to withdraw that 
order. I have made inquiry as to 
the legality of such a proceeding, 
and I believe it to be absolutely im- 
possible for me to cancel it. We are 
called upon to commence the pro- 
ceedings for the establishment of a 
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School Board ; that order is one of the 
first proceedings that takes place, and, 
having taken place, it is beyond our 
power to withdraw it—it must go for- 
ward. It is quite true, as the right 
rev. Prelate says, that the schools in 
Conway are excellent schools; there 
is no deficiency of accommodation ; and, 
therefore, voluntary schools occupying 
the ground, and there being no necessity 
for any new schools, the School Board 
will have no authority and no right to 
come to the Department for assistance, 
by loans or otherwise, to erect schools 
because there are sufficient already ; 
and, if a School Board is formed, the 
only consequence will be that which 
has same in many parts of England 
where the Schoo! Board has no schools 
of its own—namely, that it simply acts 
as a school attendance committee—that 
is to enforce attendance at the schools 
that already exist. I cannot therefore 
think that the town will suffer very 
much hardship. My Lords, it appears 
(which I was not aware of until to-day) 
that a petition was presented to the 
Town Council, after they had passed 
their resolution, signed by 337 
out of 520 ratepayers in Conway ; 
therefore it is quite clear that, 
so far as the Town Council are 
concerned, they had before them the 
opinion of the ratepayers. But we had 
not—no remonstrance of any kind was 
made to the Department, and therefore 
the Department went on in the ordinary 
course of proceedings. Now what may 
happen afterwards? If the ratepayers 
have it in their power to elect a School 
Board of their own views—which in all 
probability they will have—they will 
have a School Board very much in con- 
sonance with the feelings of those now 
managing the schools; and, if at the 
end of three years they tind the School 
Board is of no use, and still has no 
schools of its own, but is simply acting 
in the way I have described, they can 
do as other towns have done : under the 
Act of 1876 the Town Council can 
apply for a dissolution of the Board. 
But, in the meantime, I have no power, 
legally or authoritatively, todoaway with 
an order regularly made. And, when 
my noble Friend talks of forcing, I can 
only say that, so far as my administration 
of the law is concerned, I should 
endeavour always to be absolutely 
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neutral, and to act with regard to either 
voluntary schools or Board schools in 
direct conformity with the law as it is 
laid down. at law is laid down 
very clearly in the Act of 1870 with 
regard to a resolution of a Town 
Council ; no interference was made to 
give us an opportunity of inquiring or 
otherwise; it is too late now to ask 
us to take any step; and I can only 
say that I am extremely sorry if the 
ratepayers are afflicted with a School 
Board which they do not like, but at 
any rate they will get it in the least 
objectionable shape which is possible. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL [4.1,} 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatsspury): My Lords, this is a Bill 
which there has been some little diffi- 
culty in arranging, by reason of there 
having been two amending Acts pro- 
posed: one in 1890 and the other in 
1891; but the matter is now in a con- 
dition in which I think we can consoli- 
date the law on the subject, which your 
Lordships will probably think is a sub- 
ject on which the laity of both sexes 
should be able to see at once, by a 
Consolidating Act, what the law is. 
The Bill must go to the Standing Com- 
mittee, because in a Consolidating Act 
it is necessary to choose what enact- 
ments are to be embodied from the 
various Statutes that have been from 
time to time, not always happily, 
passed. In this Consolidating Act we 
shall be able, I think, at all events to 
give a statement of the law in harmony 
with itself, and which will signify the 
same thing throughout in a small Code; 
and I ask your Lordships to give the 
Bill a Second Reading. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*..” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [8.1] 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 





ing, read 
Z2 
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*Lorpv BALFOUR: I ask your 
Lordships to allow me to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill on behalf 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary 
for Scotland. The matter is a very 
simple one, but it is one of some 
ency. The existing law as to 
rebuilding bridges is that the building 
of them can only be resolved upon by 
the road trustees at a certain statutory 
meeting which is held in the month of 
October. Your Lordships may be 
aware—certainly those of your Lord- 
ships who are connected with Scotland 
will be aware—that in the last week of 
January a very disastrous flood took 
place over a great part of the North of 
Scotland by which a very large number 
of bridges on the roads in the coun- 
ties of Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, 
and Sutherland were washed away— 
one in particular, the destruction of 
which has caused a very great 
amount of public inconvenience, was 
Bonar Bridge, which is very well known 
to your Lordships, as the main line of 
communication between the counties 
of Ross and Sutherland, and indeed 
between the whole of the North of 
Scotland, north of that, and the South. 
Now, my Lords, the effect of the 
existing statutory restriction which 
exists in the Roads Act, 1878, con- 
firmed by the Local Government Act, 
1889, is that, unless some relief is 
granted, even the most preliminary 
steps for rebuilding these bridges prac- 
tically cannot be taken until the 
spring of next year; because the reso- 
lution to build and borrow money 
cannot be adopted till October, and of 
course the works cannot go on in the 
winter months. If the present 
summer is to be saved and a great 
public inconvenience to be got rid 
of, some relaxation of this provision 
must be devised. My Lords, the 
proposal in this Bill is to insti- 
tute, in any case of sudden destruc- 
tion of bridges, such as has taken 
place, a power to County Councils and 
Road Boards to meet and resolve upon 
the rebuilding of them at a special 
meeting held after proper notice, and 
by a special circular addressed to 


every member of these public bodies. 
I am informed that there is no 
likelihood of any opposition to this 
measure, that the County Councils con- 
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cerned have unanimously petitioned in 
favour of it, and the resolutions of 
several public meetings have been for. 
warded to the noble Lord, the Seere- 
tary for Scotland, asking that such a 
measure as this may be passed. Under 
these circumstances, pa assuring your 
Lordships that it is a matter of real 
urgency, I hope your Lordships will 
consent to give the Bill a Second 
Reading. I beg to move accordingly 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—({The Lord Balfour.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 4.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


SHORT TITLES BILL-—[u.1.].—(No. 39.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Five o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 11th March, 1592. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER 
BILL—(by Order.) 


Order [8th March], that the Bir- 
mingham Corporation Water Bill be 
committed, read, and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated by the House and Four by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented Three clear days before the meet- 
ing of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee; that the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or — 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard 
in support of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(J/’. 
Thomas Ellis.) 
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*(3.5.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): After the discus- 
sion we had on this Bill on Tuesday 
last, I feel it will not be necessary for 
me to occupy the time of the House at 
any great length in explaining the In- 
struction of which I have given notice. 
Since I gave that notice the House 
has agreed to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. 
Ellis) and the Bill is referred to the 
consideration of a Hybrid Committee. 
It has been suggested that under the 
circumstances it might not be necessary 
o move the Instruction, because a 
Hybrid Committee has wider powers of 
nquiry than an ordinary Select Com- 
mittee. I have, however, consulted 
the highest authority in the House on 
he subject, namely, the Clerks at the 
Table, and they express an opinion 
that the two matters referred to in the 
Instruction could not be fully dealt 
with by a Hybrid Committee without 
some Instruction in the nature of that 
propose to move. I understand 
that my right hon. Friend (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) thinks the Instruction un- 
necessary, but should that be so I ven- 
ture to suggest to him that, at ali 
events, the Instruction will be harm- 
ess, and there is no reason to object to 
t being sent to the Committee. From 
a statement in this morning’s papers, 
which appears to be made on authority, 
I perceive it is intimated that my 
right hon. Friend is ready to give way 
f there is a general sense of the 
House in favour of the Instruction. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Not an 
authorised statement. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As the 
opinion of Welsh Members is strongly 
in favour of the Instruction, and as the 
matters referred to are purely Welsh, 
I think my right hon. Friend will do 
well to defer to Welsh opinion. My 
reasons for making the Motion are, 
shortly, these :—Under the Birming- 
ham Corporation Water Bill it is pro- 
posed to give to the Corporation of 
Birmingham powers of compulsory 
purchase over 65,000 acres of land, of 
a 32,000 acres consist of common 
and. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The total 
is 45,000 acres. 
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*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I thought 
it was proposed to give the Corporation 
power to take 65,000 acres; but, hows 
ever, 32,000 acres are common land, 
and over this common land the Bill 
proposes to extinguish common rights. 
When the rights are extinguished, the 
land becomes the absolute property of 
the Corporation, free from the exercise 
of any rights whatever. The common 
rights are now exercised by small 
farmers, tenants of the commoners, in 
whom, by law, the common rights are 
vested. These smail farmers, so far as 
I can ascertain, number 400, and they, 
for the most part, use the common for 
turning out their sheep and ponies, for 
cutting turf for fuel, and I believe, in 
many parts of the district, turf is the 
only fuel, coal being so dear as to be 
hardly within the reach of these 
people. They also use fern for litter, 
and rushes for the thatching of 
their houses. These rights are 
essential to the economic working of 
these small holdings. Without the 
possession of these common rights 
these farms could not be successfully 
managed—they could not be economi- 
cally profitable. All experience has 
shown in the past when common 
land has been enclosed and these rights 
extinguished the result has been the 
consolidation of these small holdings 
into larger farms, it being no longer 
possible to carry on the work of small 
farms profitably. This has been our 
experience of enclosures in the past, 
and the Report of the Small Holdings 
Committee shows this effect from 
enclosures—the disappearance of small] 
farms. It is mainly on this account 
that Parliament in late years—since 
1875—has_ practically put every 
obstacle in the way of enclosures. 
They can only take place under ver 
exceptional circumstances, and wit 
the greatest precautions in favour of 
the small farming class. There must 
be a local inquiry on the spot, before 
which every fact in relation to the com- 
moners is brought. There is then an 
appeal to the Inclosure Commissioners, 
and the scheme is referred to a Stand- 
ing Committee of the House, before 
whom every opportunity is given 
for those interested to come for- 
ward and state their case. I may point 
out also that the existence of common 








rights practically secures to the people 
access tothe common. The compensa- 
tion for enclosure does not, as a rule, 
go to the small farmers for the 
extinction of their rights; it goes 
to the landowner of whom the small 
farmers is tenant, and the latter 
gets no compensation. This pro- 
posal of the Birmingham Corporation 
is practically a great enclosure scheme. 
It will enable the Corporation to appro- 
priate all the common land and become 
absolute owners, and they may treat 
the whole area as their private property. 
They may, if they think fit, plant the 
whole or part of it, or cultivate it or let 
it out in one great ranche. I under- 
stand that my right hon. Friend has 
given an assurance that the Corporation 
of Birmingham, although they desire to 
be absolute owners of the common land 
to the extent of 32,000 acres, yet they do 
not intend to interfere with the user by 
the farmers, but that the farmers shall 
continue to have the use of it as here- 
tofore, and that neither have the Cor- 
poration any desire to exclude the pub- 
lic from such enjoyment of the commons 
as they now have. On this point I 
may mention that I think my right 
hon. Friend is mistaken in saying that 
people do not use the commons. My 
information is that a considerable num- 
ber of tourists do now roam over the 
commons. Well, my right hon. Friend 
has given an assurance that the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham will not inter- 
fere with the practical user by the 
small farmers or the access of the pub- 
lic, but I do not understand that he 
is willing that any legislative sanc- 
tion should be given to his assurance. 
What he proposesisthat the Corporation 
of Birmingham shall have complete 
control, and that the exercise of the 
user shall be permissive on the part of 
the Corporation and without the 
sanction of law. It would be in the 
power of the Corporation, hereafter, to 
make any change they please; they 
would be absolute masters of the 
position, owners of all these 32,000 
acres, with full compulsory powers over 
the commons to prevent the user if 
they should think fit todo so. I have 


no doubt that so long as my right hon. 

Friend exercises his influence in Bir- 

mingham municipal affairs no injustice 

will be done, and his assurances will 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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no doubt be carried out; but we have 
no security for the future in the event 
of a change of policy on the part of 
the Corporation, when the power they 
now seek may be exercised in a manner 
very different to the assurance my 
right hon. Friend now gives. My right 
hon. Friend gives as a reason why the 
Corporation ask this power from Par- 
liament that it is desirable that the 


Corporation should have control so as to . 


secure the absolute purity of the water. 
It is no doubt essential that this purity 
should be secured. My right hon. 
Friend went on to say that he thought 
it was probable, or possible, that the 
exercise of the right of cutting turf 
might hereafter interfere with the 
purity of the water supply, and 
he alluded also to the practice 
of sheep-washing and the use of 
arsenic in preparations used in that 
process, and which might have a detvi- 
mental effect on the water. But he did 
not say that these evils now exist; he 
put them only as possible difficulties 
in the future. I have no doubt that 
it would be quite possible, by regula- 
tions adopted in the Act, or hereafter 
made with the approval of the Local 
Government Board, that ample security 
might be obtained against any evils of 
this kind, and without expropriating 
all common rights in the manner pro- 
posed. I may remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the washing of sheep is 
not a right of commoners; it is merely 
an easement attached to the occupation 
of the land adjoining, and it can be 
dealt with quite apart from anythingin 
my Instruction. It is, therefore, quite 
possible to stop the practice, and secure 
the water from any impurity from that 
cause. It appears to me, under all the 
circumstances, we have a right to main- 
tain that this should be treated as a 
public matter. I do not ask the House 
to express a positive opinion whether or 
not all common rights should be expro- 
priated ; that isa matter for the Com- 
mittee to decide. All I ask is that this 
should be treated as a public question 
—that the Committee shall have a full 
inquiry, with every opportunity of 
ascertaining all the facts, with power 
to call before them witnesses whose 
evidence they may think necessary. 
The small farmers I have alluded to are 
in the main very poor men. They have 
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no means whatever of appearing before 
the Committee, by counsel or otherwise ; 
they have not even petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the Bill, though I am told 
on good authority that they are unani- 
mously opposed to this scheme. It is 
necessary therefore that the Committee 
shall have full power to go into the 
whole of the case, and summon any 
witnesses they may think necessary for 
the purposes of their inquiry. As to 
the other part of the case—the right of 
the public to the use of the commons 
for recreation purposes—all I ask is that 
the Committee shall be empowered to 
enter into the question, and to deal 
with it in the same manner as the 
rights of the public have been dealt 
with in all recent enclosures of moun- 
tain land, namely, by inserting a clause 
providing that the public shall have the 
privilege of enjoying the air, exercise, 
and recreation afforded by those parts 
of the land for the time being not 
planted, cultivated, or used for arable 
purposes. Such a clause appears in all 
recent Acts for the enclosure of moun- 
tain land, and I think, after the Debate 
on the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), in 
reference to the right of the people to 
access to unenclosed mountain and 
moorland, my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chamberlain) will bardly object to the 
insertion of such a clause. Again, I say, 
I do not ask the House to come to a 
decision at the moment; all I want to 
ensure is that the matter shall go before 
the Committee to whom this Bill will be 
referred, and that the Committee shall 
be empowered to consider the question 
in the interest of the public, and insert 
such a provision as they may think fit 
to secure the access of the public. I 
have only to say, in conclusion, that I 
am not hostile to the Bill. I think 
it may be desirable that a munici- 
pality should have the power to 
acquire land, but I do not think it is 
desirable, unless there is an over- 
whelming necessity shown, that a 
Corporation should become landowners 
on a great scale far beyond the 
boundaries of their municipal juris- 
diction. The proposal in the Bill is 
that the Corporation of Birmingham 
shall become landlords over 45,000 
acres, making them practically the 
largest owners of land in Wales. I 
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have myself very great confidence in 
the general success of Local Govern- 
ment, but I do not think it is desirable 
that a Corporation should become land- 
lords of a vast estate beyond their 
municipal boundaries. However, that 
is a question to be dealt with by the 
Committee. My Instruction is not 
mandatory ; it is permissive in form. All 
Task is that the House will give full 
powers of investigation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to whom this Bill is referred that they 
have power to inquire and report to the House 
whether it is mecessary to extinguish the 
rights of the commoners and the user of the 
commons by farmers over so wide a district, 
and whether provisions should be inserted for 
securing to the public free access to the com- 
mons proposed to be acquired other than so 
muck as is required for reservoirs and othor 
works.”-—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


(2.23.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): My right hon. 
Friend has made a very long speech 
upon a very small point. He has told 
us his views on the acquisition of land 
by Municipalities generally, on the 
rights of commoners, and other matters, 
which have really nothing to do with 
the point in question. In many 
respects I share the views of my right 
hon. Friend, and I appreciate the object 
he has in view by his Motion. He has 
given us a rather poetical account of 
the state of things in this wild district 
where the population is only one or two 
to the square mile, and he has repre- 
sented the question of common rights 
there as a subject of the greatest im- 
portance. I differ entirely from my 
right hon. Friend as to the information 
he has received of the opinion of the 
commoners themselves. I am perfectly 
certain that these men, now engaged in 
getting a sparse and scanty living out 
of almost barren land, will find much to 
their advantage in having a Corporation 
spending miilions in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and I am sure that 
nobody would regret more than these 
men, for whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man speaks, if anything should happen 
to defeat the Bill. But all we hear 
about these common rights are but ex 
parte statements on matters upon 
which the Committee will have to 
give a decision; but for the sake 
of present argument I am perfectly 
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willing to accept what my right hon. 
Friend has said. I am willing to admit 
that it is desirable that the user of the 
commons should be preserved; and I 
repeat, what I said on a previous occa- 
sion, that it is the intention, and 
it is to the interest, of the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham that there 
shall be the same user over por- 
tions of the land after it passes into the 
possession of the Corporation as there 
has been in the past. But, says my 
right hon. Friend under these cir- 
cumstances—‘‘ Why do you object to 
statutory limitations of the power of 
the Corporation? Why do you object 
to leave the commoners in the posses- 
sion of their vague and undefined rights, 
why seek their expropriation?” My 
right hon. Friend undertakes to say 
they will not in any way injure or en- 
danger the purity of the water supply. 
This is all very well, but if my mght 
hon. Friend found himself in the posi- 
tion of the Corporation of Birmingham, 
going to spend £6,000,000 upon this 
estate—not, indeed, for the purchase of 
the land, for that will be but a very 
small item in the account, but upon 
land, machinery, works, and all the 
apparatus for bringing the water to 
Birmingham—I think he would not feel 
this as a matter to be put off so easily. 
I can only say, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, that, as I am advised at 
present, unless they can obtain the 
absolute freehold ownership of the 
property they will feel themselves un- 
able to go on with the scheme. 
It isa very great responsibility as it 
stands. I confess I tremble at the 
obligations we impose upon our people 
in order to make this salutary provision, 
and at the danger of pecuniary burdens 
seriously interfering with the prosperity 
of our population. But although we 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that it is our duty to undertake this 
enormous task, and to incur the risk 
attending it, I hope the House will 
not, by attaching conditions, increase 
that risk onl what is right and 
necessary. I have given the assurance 
of the Corporation, and our interest is 
in the same direction. What possible 
interest can the Corporation have in 
removing these people from the land ? 
The Corporation, however, must have 


control over the land, for it is impos- | 
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sible to foresee the future, or to predict 
what possible new conditions may 
arise. I quite agree that nothing that 
is now done is likely to injure the suc- 
cess of the water undertaking ; and if 
we could be guaranteed absolutely that 
nothing will . done in the future, 200 
or 300 years hence perhaps, that is not 
done by the commoners to-day, then we 
might readily accept a statutory obliga- 
tion to preserve these rights. But the 
rights are vague, and we cannot tell 
whether the rights asserted to-day 
will be those asserted centuries 
hence. Therefore, we say it is not 
possible that the Corporation can 
have less than the entire control of 
the freehold of the land. On the other 
hand, I am quite willing to have this 
matter fully inquired into. We say the 
House is not able to inquire into 
matters of this kind with no evidence, 
and we think the evidence we can give 
the Committee will be sufficient to in- 
duce the House to give the Corporation 
full proprietorship over the land. Then, 
says my right hon. Friend, ‘‘ Why 
object to the Motion ?” I reply to him, 
‘« Why does he want the Instruction?” 
There is no doubt whatever that a 
Hybrid Committee can inquire into 
these matters. They have perfect 
power to inquire into the rights of 
commoners, and the County Council 
could undertake to raise the matter if 
they thought it important, but to accept 
the Instruction proposed is, in effect, to 
give a hint to the Committee. It is 
not mandatory I know, but it is a sug- 
gestion to the Committee to take a 
particular line, and that is what we re- 
spectfully protest against. I wish to 
spare the time of the House, and I 
should like to come to an agreement. 
The right hon. Gentleman has raised 
two points in his Instruction, both of 
which are of importance. As regards 
the commoners, I cannot concede more 
than I have in the shape of a Hybrid 
Cemmittee, with full power to call 
evidence and pay the expenses of 
witnesses, but it is possible, it has been 
suggested to me, that the rights of the 
public could not be raised before a 
Hybrid Committee ; and if it will satisfy 
my right hon. Friend—and I must be 
exact in these affairs on behalf of the 
Corporation—if it will satisfy him, and 
he will withdraw his Instruction, then 
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I am prepared to give, on behalf of the 
Corporation, an assurance that we will 
introduce into the Bill what is known 
as the “‘ Thirlmere ” clause, the clause 
inserted in the Manchester Water- 
works Bill, which will give the public 
full right of access. Let me point out, 
too, that in the case of the Manchester 
Bill the proposal dealt with a 
district well known to _ tourists. 
Unless the information in my posses- 
sion is wrong the right hon. Gentleman 
is mistaken, both as to the character of 
the district and the number of persons 
who are to be found there. I am told 
that you might go about there for months 
and not meet anyone, except these 
shepherds and people connected with 
the place that have been referred to. 
Iam also told that the district is quite 
cul de sac; that it leads to no where, 
and that consequently it is highly im- 
probable that there would be any great 
number of tourists visiting it. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will accept my 
Motion and withdraw his Instruction, 
he may rest assured that the com- 
moners and all others interested will 
have every opportunity of being heard 
before the Committee. 

(2.31.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS 
(Merionethshire): I hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have ac- 
cepted the Instruction proposed by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford. I understood, when the subject 
was last before the Committee on 
Tuesday, he accepted this Instruction. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I accepted 
it under a condition. I beg the hon. 
Gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. THOMASELLIS: He accepted 
it under the condition that the House 
did not divide on the Motion for the 
Second Reading. It seems to me, 
whether the House divided or not, the 
reasonableness of this Instruction re- 
mains the same. The right hon. 
Gentleman admits now, as he admitted 
on Tuesday, that it was a strictly 
reasonable Instruction. It seems to me 
that in this matter the decision rests 
with neither of the right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Front Bench, and that it 
rather rests with the authorities of this 
House ; and I understand that in order 
that this subject may be fairly discussed 
in the Hybrid Committee, that it is 
necessary that there should be a clause 
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—that this permissive Instruction 
should be inserted. All we ask is that 
the Hybrid Committee which this 
House has sanctioned should inquire 
how far the common rights existing on 
these 32,000 acres shall be considered 
by the Committee, and how far the 
existing Rules need be extinguished so 
as to be consistent with the main 
object of this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham has admitted that he desires to 
continue to allow these commoners to 
have the user of these 32,000 acres of 
common. But the question which 
arises is this—Will they have the user 
so recognised as an immemorial right, 
free of rent or any other considera- 
tion, or will they become mere 
tenants at a rack-rent to the Cor- 
poration? We admit this to be a great 
project, showing the great public spirit 
and enterprise of the Corporation of 
Birmingham ; but, still, I think it is 
the duty of this House to see that the 
interests of the 300 or 400 tenants 
should be as much safeguarded as 


possible, and all the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford asks is that the Committee 
should inquire into this question 


as well as into the other questions. I 
hope on re-consideration the promoters 
of the Bill will accept this permissive 
Instruction, and give full scope to the 
Committee to inquire what these rights 
are to be consistently with the main 
object of this Bill. 

*(2.35.) Sm WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston) : I agree with a great 
deal that has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, but I should like to point 
out that the use of this common by @ 
comparatively small number of tenants 
is a small point compared with the 
larger question of the health of a great 
community. It is a question of the 
health of more than half a million 
of people. If the exercise of the 
right of user should lead to such 
acts being done to the surface of the 
land as to affect the purity of the water 
drawn therefrom, as might probably be 
the case, then it might result in a 
serious detriment to the public health. 
Therefore, I think we should take 
every precaution to give power to the 
Corporation of Birmingham, in order 








that they should be able to provide 
such a supply of water as would be 
free from every possible sort of con- 
tamination; such might arise even 
from the preservation of the rights of 
the public to have access to that ground. 
Other schemes also are likely to come 
before us. We shall have the question 
of London and other great towns and 
cities coming up for discussion; and 
in consideration of these, I am very 
anxious that no precedent should be 
established in this case which would 
interfere with the acquisition of a suit- 
able and pure water supply by the 
other great communities of the country. 
If you establish the right of user to 
this ground you may have a water 
supply obtained at great cost and 
infinite trouble rendered comparatively 
useless, and even injurious to the 
people ; and I think that in all these 
cases no question of the. interests 
of the few individuals on the one 
hand, as compared with the interests 
of a great community on the other 
hand, ought to receive the sympathy 
of the House. When one has to judge 
between the two, surely the sympathy 
of the House will be on the side of a 
great public community seeking for 
its people pure water. 

*(2.40.) Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamor- 
gan, Mid.): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has told 
us that in a question of this kind 
the sympathy of the House should be 
on the side of a great community, 
rather than on the side of a few 
individuals; but surely that is no 
reason why the rights of the few should 
not be protected by this House? All 
we ask is that the Committee shall, on 
the one hand, weigh the rights of the 
Corporation of Birmingham, and take 
into consideration, on the other hand, 
the rights and demands of these 
commoners and the public of the 
locality, whose rights are threatened. 
According to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham, 
the Committee would have power to 
do this without an Instruction; but 
Tam informed that the authorities of 
the House are against the right hon. 
Gentleman; and however great his 
authority may be as a politician in 
certain quarters, we have, with reference 
to the Forms of the House, to look to 
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the authorities of the House, and not 
to the right hon. Gentleman. It has 
been said that this would be a precedent 
against Corporations acquiring pure 
water in future; but it would be a 
precedent also for taking away from the 
commoner his rights, without obtaining 
any compensation for the rights of which 
he had been deprived. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham, on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion, pledges himself that the rights 
of the commoners and the public 
should not be interfered with further 
than to obtain the water, and keep 
it in a state of purity; but in the 
same breath he said—‘ We are not 
willing to insert a statutory provision 
to that effect.” We do not know how 
long his connection with the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham may last, and his 
influence may continue, but all 
Corporations change every day, and no 
one can give any pledge which can be 
binding on the Corporation of Birming- 
ham unless there are statutory pro- 
visions inserted in the Bill. Supposing 
the Corporation of Birmingham 
thought fit, in the future, when the 
whole body changes, to throw over 
the pledges given through the mouth 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham, who speaks 
on their behalf in this House; what 
right could anybody have who was 
deprived of his commonable rights? 
What would be his position? Could he 
have an action at law against the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham? Not in the 
slightest degree. He would have no 
protection whatever for the breach 
of the pledge, nor any remedy 
from the Corporation or anybody 
else. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man, speaking on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, is prepared to pledge himself 
that, so far as can be done, having 
regard to the purity of the water, 
the commonable rights of these people 
shall be protected, then it seems to me 
the right hon. Gentleman has got no 
answer to the demand that the Com- 
mittee shall be instructed to insert 
statutory powers to that effect in the Bill. 
I think that, upon the ground that there 
is some doubt as to the powers of the 
Committee, we are entitled to ask that 
such doubt shall be removed, and that 
the Committee shall have power to 
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consider this question—whether the 
provisions we ask for should not be in- 
serted in the Bill, namely, that the 
commonable and other rights of the 
peasants and the people should not be 
extinguished, except in so far as it was 
absolutely necessary for the supply of 
water for the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham, and to keep the water pure ; 
and, therefore, I think this Instruction 
should be adopted by the House. 
(2.46.) Sm W. B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): I should like to 
say two things. The first is, that 
having been for some years on the 
Commons Committee in this House, 
I have heard it laid down over 
and over again that, so far as 
possible, the rights of the commoners 
are not to be disturbed. The second 
ose is this—Birmingham has un- 
oubtedly a right to get a supply of 
water ; but I recollect that Birming- 
ham had a lesson some time ago when 
she wanted to get rid of her sewage, 
and I think it would be most unfair 
and most unwise to make a precedent 
with regard to Birmingham until that 


important question has been con- 
sidered fairly by the House. Wales 
knows perfectly well that she is 


threatened by many other large com- 
munities coming to her for water; if 
one is granted this privilege, surely the 
other cannot be refused; and, there- 
fore, it behoves this House to be very 
careful in that which it is doing. I 
will only add one other observation 
with regard to a subject especially in- 
teresting to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham and the 
hon. Gentleman sitting immediately 
behind him (Mr. Jesse Collings)— 
namely, the Small Holdings, wjth re- 
ference to which the hon. dion 
sitting behind him, if I mistake not 
very much, has stated over and over 
again that these men who live on the 
borders of a common, and have com- 
mon rights and common run, can do 
a great deal more for themselves than 
the men who have a small portion of 
land without a common near them. 
That, I think, is a matter worthy of 
consideration in this case. I would do 
nothing to deprive Birmingham of her 
water supply, but I would only venture 
to make one suggestion to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Birmingham, which may be a reason- 
able settlement of the question, and 
that is, whether he cannot allot as 
freehold a certain portion of this land, 
which is not in any way necessary for 
the water supply, and which may be 
near the holdings of these commoners. 
*(2.40.) Tur CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Courtney, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to interpose for a moment for the sake 
of peace. The question before the 
House is as to the right of the 
commoners, of the farmers, and of the 
public, to have their interests safe- 
guarded and considered in this Bill. 
We have passed an Order constituting 
a Hybrid Committee, and declared in 
that Order that all the petitions against 
the Bill, as presented to the House, are 
referred to them for consideration, and 
that the petitioners who ask to be 
heard are to be heard. That surely, 
in words, covers every possible thing. 
There is, indeed, no doubt about the 
commoners having a different right, 
and a distinct right from the farmers, 
who have no right, but merely a 
user. If, three days before the 
meeting of the Committee, the farmers 
present a petition to the Committee, 
they are, upon the ordinary footing of 
ordinary usage, entitled to be heard. 
If the Commons Preservation Society, 
or any other party concerned, like to 
present a petition three days before the 
meeting of the Committee, they are 
entitled to be heard. The whole thing 
is already covered. It may be said, 
therefore, why not accept the Instruc- 
tion? Well, because it would seem to 
throw a slur on the authority of the 
Committee to tell them to do what they 
have already power to do—to consider 
fully every point of this question. 
Therefore, I do think the right hon. 
Gentleman would act wisely by with- 
drawing this Instruction, on the assur- 
ance that the authorities of the House 
have now decided, and for many years 
it has been the rule, that no question of 
locus standi can be raised constituted 
as this Hybrid Committee is. 
course, the right to be heard is grounded 
upon a Petition. 

(1.53.) Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, 5S.): I have not the 
slightest doubt that all of us accept, 
without hesitation, what the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees has said as regards the power 
of the Committee; but I cannot for 
the life of me understand what objection 
there is to bring under the notice of 
the Committee, in the form of an 
Instruction, the expression of a wish on 
the part of the House that they should 
inquire into these matters. Therefore, 


I venture to suggest, if I might 
do so, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for  Birming- 


ham, who has the interests of Birming- 
ham to represent in this House, would 
do wisely to accept this Instruction. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Committees has told us what the 
commoners and farmers have a right to 
be heard before the Committee on pre- 
senting a Petition. Who is going to pay 
the cost of the Petition by these com- 
moners and farmers? We have all, 
I know, some experience of the enor- 
mously extravagant expenses which 
are incurred in opposition to Bills. 
Who has the money to spend on these 
expenses? What I should wish to do, 
if it would be in order, would be, to add 
to this Instruction that the cost of all 
Petitions by commoners and farmers, 
and those interested in the district, 
should be paid by the promoters. 
(Laughter.) The right hon. Gentleman 
laughs. It is a legal laugh. I, for my 
“pa deeply deplore that this Bill has 

een drafted and proposed, and has not 
been postponed for another five years, 
because then it would be promoted 
under entirely different conditions. I 
may say that I have not the slightest 
wish to deprive a community of the 
blessings of a supply of water, and that 
an ample supply, from the Welsh hills ; 
but for my part I always say that when 
a Corporation like Birmingham come to 
the Welsh hills to spend six millions of 
money in getting this blessing for a 
great community, the poor tenants 
of the locality from whom it is taken 
ought to be regarded with some con- 
sideration. 

*(2.56.) Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somer- 
set, N.): I had no intention of speaking 
on this question till I came down to the 
House, but I should like to offer a prac- 
tical reason why, if possible, every 
safeguard should be given at this stage. 
Once it goes upstairs, there is less 
chance of the commoners getting their 
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full rights unless they are well supplied 
with money for paying counsel. But 
when the money is all on one side it 
is a very difficult matter, after a pyro- 
longed inquiry upstairs, to insure that 
all points are fully considered. I speak 
from bitter experience in this matter, 
having myself some years since asked 
the House to reject a Bill of a some- 
what similar character. A large com- 
pany in Bristol wished to take water 
from acertain source which would have 
caused great injury to those resident 
in the locality. I asked the House to 
reject the Bill, but it did not do so. It 
went upstairs, where thousands of 
pounds were spent, which had been 
collected from very poor people; the 
Bill was practically rejected there on 
the very grounds on which I asked the 
House to reject it on the Second Read- 
ing. Therefore, it is most unfair to refuse 
this Instruction to the Committee. 
(2.57.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley) : It seems to 
me that the Corporation of Birming- 
ham only came here from dire neces- 
sity, and from the extreme feeling 
they had of their responsibility to 
supply what is necessary for over one- 
half million or more people. They 
would be glad if they had no neces- 
sity whatever to come to ask for per- 
mission to spend such an enormous 
sum for the purpose of providing 4 
water supply for the people of Birming- 
ham. After the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees as to the powers of this Com- 
mittee, one would have hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman who moved 
this Instruction would have been 
satisfied, because we contend that we 
are as anxious as he is to have all these 
matters considered by a competent 
tribunal upstairs. But the only reason, 
in my opinion, that inquiry should be 
left to this competent tribunal without 
an Instruction is this : that an Instruc- 
tion given by this House must of neces- 
sity have, and ought to have, some 
force in biasing the mind and judgment 
of the Committee upstairs. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of this matter 
as a question of enclosure ; but it cannot 
be regarded as a question of ordinary 
enclosure, and cannot be made into any 
measure for the extinguishment of 
rights, because a large portion of this 
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enclosed area is to be used as a 
gathering ground for water. I 
would request the attention of my 
right hon. Friend who moved this 
Instruction to the fact that beyond the 
extinguishing of the area that is sub- 
merged the Bill secures the rights of 
the people whom he is interested in. 
It does not extinguish anything beyond 
the limits absolutely necessary for 
securing pure water, which, I presume, 
all will desire. There will be a change 
as to proprietorship, but the rights will 
remain. The commoners whose rights 
are bought will stand in the same 
relation to the Corporation of Birming- 
ham as they do to the present owner 
of the common rights. The only 
limitation that will be necessary will 
be one to prevent them from doing 
anything that shall tend to destroy the 
purity of the water. The great ques- 
tion of common rights will be settled 
in the best possible manner by putting 
the ownership of those rights into the 
hands of the Municipality. The 
privileges of the tenants will be more 
likely to be extended—certainly to be 
preserved—by the Corporation than by 
a private owner. This is a great public 
question in the fact that it touches the 
interests of an enormous number of 
inhabitants of a certain district of the 
country. There are, again, thirty or 
forty times as many Welsh people in 
Birmingham as there are in the 
district it is proposed to enclose. If 
such restrictions as are proposed, 
however, are to be imposed, they 
will affect other public bodies. Take 
London for instance. It will soon 
seek to get this necessary of life. I 
think that the needs of an enormous 
population should be the governing idea 
with this House in deciding this ques- 
tion. The Birmingham Corporation 
only ask that the House will not allow 
any danger to be run that, after having 
paid an enormous sum for property, 
some action would be possible that 
would take no account of the outlay 
and would foul and render less pure 
the water. The idea is, first of all, to 
get a pure supply of water for a vast 
population. To guard whatever rights 
there may be the Committee, to whom 
it is proposed to refer this Bill, have 
full power. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I may, per- 
haps, close this discussion by saying I 
am unfortunately unable to accept the 
offer made to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham, because I consider the first part 
of my Instruction far the most im- 
portant one; and, secondly, because I 
am not satisfied with regard to the 
proposal to apply the Thirlmere 
Clause ; I think that is not sufficient. 
The Chairman of Committees and the 
authorities of the House differ, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. 
Speaker, there appears to be some 
difference of statement as to the right 
to be heard before thisCommittee. I beg 
to ask you, Sir, as the highest authority, 
whether such persons—namely, com- 
moners and farmers having rights of 
user over the property—would not be 
entitled to be heard before a Hybrid 
Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter is a 
difficult one, but my own opinion is 
that the Instruction is necessary 
from the point of view of those who 
have moved it, for this reason: 
No doubt the occupiers of the land 
would have a right of locus standi so 
far as any water abstracted from them 
might be in question ; but when it came 
to their rights of common, then I think 
it might be a very grave question indeed 
whetherthey would have a locus standi, 
as appealing to the Committee on be- 
half of the common, as distinguished 
from their water rights. I know that 
all Petitions presented to the Committee 
might be considered, but I am not at 
all sure that a Hybrid Committee 
might not have power to reject a 
Petition, as I believe has once 
before been done some years ago. It is 
for that reason that I think—it may be 
out of abundance of caution, perhaps, 
but I still think—that the Instruction 
would be necessary from the point of 
view of those who have moved it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : After 
the statement you have made, Sir, I 
beg to say I[ will withdraw all 
opposition to the Instruction. 


Instruction agreed to. 
(3.5.) Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, 


Lancashire): There were some com- 
plaints that the supply of water would 
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not remain sufficient in certain districts 
if this Bill were passed in its present 
shape, and I put down a notice of 
Instruction as a mandatory notice :— 
“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to whom this Bill is referred that pro- 
visions be inserted in the Bill preserving the 
substantial use and enjoyment by the public 
of the waters of the Wye and of other rivers 
atfected by the Bill, to the same extent and in 
like manner as if this Bill were not passed, or 
a full equivalent for such use and enjoyment.” 


Since I put down my notice the Select 
Committee has been turned into a 
Hybrid Committee, and the locality in 
which I am interested has petitioned, 
and will certainly avail themselves of 
full power to raise any of the questions 
mentioned in the Instruction. I have 
also communicated with the promoters, 
and they have given an undertaking 
substantially that they will give the 
locality for which I speak the same 
supply oi water as now exists. Under 
these circumstances, I do not propose 
to move the Instruction I have on the 
Paper. 


EASTBOURNE IMPROVEMENT ACT, 
1885, AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.) had the following Instruction 
upon the Paper :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert clauses in the Bill as East- 
bourne from the operation of sec. 26, cap. vii. 
10 Geo. IV., and to make provisions in the 
Bill to secure that equal, full, and'free toleration 
be accorded to all religious persuasions to hold 
meetings and processions within the borough 
of Eastbourne.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Instruction 
standing in the name of the hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for North Mona- 
ghan cannot come on to-day, because 
it would be postponed, necessarily, if it 
were in Order; but it is not in Order. 
There is nothing in the Eastbourne 
Improvement Act, 1885, nor in the 
precedent of the Belfast Act, which 
would warrant exempting a particu- 
lar locality from the operation of the 
general Statute referred to. In the 


case of the Eastbourne Act, exceptional 
powers were granted to the Mayor and 
Corporation, but in this case exemption 
from a general Statute applicable all 
over the United Kingdom is supposed to 
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be conferred upon a particular locality. 
That would contravene the general 
principle, and, I think, would be clearly 
out of Order. 


(3.9.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
Your ruling is unquestionable, but |] 
would like to ask the Leader of the 
House or the Home Secretary whether 
the Government would introduce or 
facilitate a Bill to repeal the obsolete 
provisions of the Emancipation Act? 


(3.10.) Mr. MATTHEWS: It is 
hardly a question that should be put 
without notice. It is a matter of 
public policy of great importance, but I 
would point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that since the Emancipation Act was 
passed I am not aware of any penalty 
under the section in question ever 
having been levied, so that the grievance 
is not a very tangible one. 


(3.11.) Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: 
I beg to give notice that, on the 
earliest possible occasion, I will 
introduce a _ Bill to repeal this 
infamous clause, and I hope then 
to get the votes and support of 
the hon. Gentlemen who voted for 
religious liberty to the Salvation Army. 
I hope that they will be prepared to 
extend that principle to Roman 
Catholic subjects of Her Majesty as 
well as to the Salvation Army. 

(3.12.) Mr. SEXTON: I heg to 
give notice that when such a Bill is 
introduced, I will move to add to it 
provisions to repeal various othei 
matters of a similar kind in the Bill. 


QUESTIONS. 





TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg toask the Postmaster 
General whether telegraph clerks ave 
paid at a rate and a quarter for all over- 
time; whether their hours of duty are 
eight per diem; whether they perform 
duties of nine and ten hours, for which 
so-called compensation is allowed of 
duties of seven and six hours; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
clerks when performing these long 
duties are subjected to precisely the 
same strain as when the extra time is 
overtime, he is prepared to recommend 
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that the additional quarter be paid for 
all hours of duty performed after the 
official eight-hour day ? 

*Tus “POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): Telegraphists are paid for over- 
time as stated. Their hours of work 
are eight hours on an average; but, 
owing to the exigencies of the Service, 
at certain hours of the day they are 
employed longer on some days and 
shorter on others. The payments for 
overtime have recently been fixed after 
eareful consideration, and I do not 
think it is expedient to revise them. 


THE TRANSIT OF CATTLE. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether his attention 
has been called to the following Report 
of the Veterinary Inspector to the 
Health Committee of Salford :— 

“February 19th. Whilst on duty I saw a 
waggon consigned to a dealer, which waggon 
contained 28 live sheep and nine live swine ; 
also two dead sheep with the heads attached 
to the skin; also several bones of another 
sheep which had been devoured by the pigs. 
1 afterwards examined the two carcases, which 
were unfit for human food ;” 
and whether he will consider the 
desirability of issuing such directions to 
those interested in the transit of cattle, 
&c., as will prevent a recurrence of the 
circumstances thus described ? 

THe PRESIDENT oF THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE 
(Mr. Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : 
[ have seen the Report to which 
my hon. Friend refers, and, although it 
is not very clear, I presume it is 
directed to the question of overcrowd- 
ing. Upon inquiry, I find that the 
animals in question were conveyed to 
their destination by rail, and I have 
ordered an investigation to be made 
with a view to ascertain whether there 
has been any breach of the Order of 
the Board which prescribes that rail- 
way trucks shall not be overcrowded so 
as to cause unnecessary suffering to 
the animals therein. I think it will 
be found that the case is one which is 
fully met by the existing regulations. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department if he can now say 
when the Employers’ Liability Bill will 
be introduced ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE rox 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Mattuews, Birmingham, E.): I had 
—— hope that the progress of the 

nding Government measures would 

such as to enable the Government 
to introduce the Employers’ Liability 
Bill at no distant date, but it is not 
possible for me to mention any definite 
time when it will be introduced. 


IRISH PRISON OFFICIALS, 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether there 
are any, and, if so, how many, officers 
in the Irish Prison Service who are 
classed and paid as tradesmen in 
various crafts, but who are not bone 
Jide mechanics ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The General Prisons Board 
in Ireland report that there are in all 
42 trades’ warders in their service, of 
whom 17 are in convict and 25 in local 
prisons. The men are specially selected 
for the duty, and their qualifications 
and fitness are subject to a six months’ 
probation before they are confirmed in 
the appointment. 


CORONERS AND MEDICAL EVIDENCE, 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will make 
inquiries into the death of a maid- 
servant named Belcher, who died on 
the morning of the 5th March at the 
house of Mr. Hoare, of Wavendon 
Hall, Bucks; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Hoare, not knowing if the 
girl was fainting or dead, sent forth- 
with for Mr. Wright Grant, a medical 
man, who made a careful examination 
of the body ; that although Mr. Hoare 
communicated with the Coroner, re- 
questing him to meet Mr. Wright 
Grant, the Coroner sent word that he 
did not think an inquest necessary ; 
that Mr. Hoare insisted upon an 
inquest, which took place upon 7th 
March, and that the Coroner refused 
to call Mr. Wright Grant as a witness, 
saying that he preferred to take the 
evidence of his own medical man, Mr. 
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Lucas, although another doctor had 
first seen the body of the deceased ; 
whether, underthe circumstances, he 
will cause some further investigation 
to be made; and whether it is the 
duty of the Coroner to take the evidence 
of the doctor who first examined the 
body after death ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I 
have made inquiries concerning this 
case. I am informed that Mr. Wright 
Grant was called in to see the deceased 
woman, and saw her four hours after 
her death. It is the fact that in the 
first instance Mr. Hoare asked the 
Coroner to meet Mr. Wright Grant, 
and that the Coroner replied that he 
must first have a report from the police, 
before deciding that an inquest was 
necessary, at the same time adding 
that he would see Mr. Grant if he 
called at his house. It is true that 
until Mr. Hoare communicated some 
additional particulars to the Coroner, 
the latter did not think that an inquest 
was necessary, as the police report was 
entirely consistent with the view that 
the deceased died from natural causes. 
The Coroner informs me that when 
the inquest was held he did not refuse 
to call Mr. Grant as a witness for the 
reason alleged in the question, but that 
he told him, as several witnesses had 
seen the body before he had, his evi- 
dence would not be necessary. The 
Coroner’s action in this case is entirely 
justified by Statute. The jury found 
that the deceased died from natural 
causes, and there appears to be no 
reason whatever for further investiga- 
tion. 


THE POLICE FORCE IN LIMERICK 
COUNTY. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what is the number of the Police Force 
to which the County of Limerick is 
entitled; how many extra police are 
now serving in the county, and at what 
cost to the ratepayers ; and when will 
the question of removing or reducing 
the extra force be considered ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The free quota of 
Constabulary to which the County 
Limerick is entitled under the last 
triennial re-distribution is 404. At the 
beginning of last year the extra force in 
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that county numbered 172 men. This 
number has been gradually reduced, as 
circumstances admitted, to the present 
number of 144, and the question of a 
further reduction is now under con- 
sideration. The charge for the present 
extra force to the county is at the rate 
of about £4,900 per annum. 


THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he can explain the cause 
of delay in issuing the Report of the 
Committee of Experts upon the require- 
ments by certain localities in the West 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
promised upon the Ist, and laid upon 
the Table in dummy on the 8th 
current ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): The Report referred to 
is now in the hands of the printers, 
who have been requested to make ever) 
effort to have it circulated as soon as 
possible. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has received 
Memorials from certain second-class 
clerks in the Prison Department, acting 
as delegates for the majority of the 
clerical staff; and, if so, whether he 
will consent to receive the deputation 
offered in the Memorial, and on what 
date ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received the Memorials referred to in 
the question. In reply to them, I re- 
quested to be informed of the matters 
which the proposed deputation desired 
to bring under my notice. With this 
request the memorialists complied. but 
their written statements do not contain 
any matters which had not been fully 
considered by me when the recent 
recommendations were made to the 
Treasury for the improvement of the 
position of these clerks. Under these 
circumstances, to receive a deputation 
would excite hopes which cannot be 
realised, and I cannot, therefore, comply 
with the memorialists’ request. 
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THE PUBLIC EXECUTIONER. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has 
seen the Press report of an interview 
with Berry, the public executioner, 
from which it appears that, as Berry 
alleges, he was turned out of Kirkdale 
Gaol by the officials to prevent him 
giving evidence before a Coroner's jury 
in the case of a man decapitated during 
execution, because such evidence would 
have placed the responsibility for the 
mishap on the Home Office ; and that 
the Press have been excluded from 
executions by direction of the Home 
Office ; whether he will state whether 
it is usual for the executioner to be 
present at the inquests held after 
executions ; and what regulations are 
in force as to the presence of reporters 
at executions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not seen 
any Press report containing the allega- 
tion of Berry that he was turned out 
of Kirkdale Prison to prevent his 
giving evidence at the inquest. The 
reports which I have seen of the case 
referred to show that Berry left the 
prison of his own accord. The Home 
Office have not given instructions that 
reporters should be refused admission 
to executions. It is not usual for the 
executioner to be present at the in- 
quest held after the execution. The 
admission of reporters was a matter for 
the decision of the High Sheriff of the 
county. The Prison Commissioners 
have not interfered in the matter. On 
the occasion referred to the reporters 
were made to leave the prison before 
they completed their notes in conse- 
quence of orders given improperly and 
without authority by the executioner 
Berry himself. 


THE CASE OF J. CURTIN KENT. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departinent 
whether any representations have been 
received at the Home Office from the 
State Department, United States, or 
from any other source, respecting the 
trial and conviction of J. Curtin Kent 
in April, 1883, for having conspired to 
use explosive materials; and, if so, 
has the Home Secretary investigated 
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the case for himself; and, if he has 
not, will he now investigate it by the 
light of any representations that may 
have been made to him ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I am 
aware of the circumstances of this case. 
No communications from the State 
Department of the United States have 
been made on this matter to the Home 
Office. The Deputy Consul General 
of the United States applied in Febru- 
ary, 1888, for permission to see the 
prisoner with reference to this case, 
and this was allowed. I shall be pre- 
pared to investigate any representations 
made to me on the case. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: I wish to ask 
whether any representations have been 
made to the Foreign Office on the sub- 
ject, and whether the Home Secretary 
has had any representations made to 
him from another quarter—namely, 
from myself ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
from the hon. Member private notice 
of this question. I have made inquiry 
at the Foreign Office, and have learned 
that they have reeceived no communi- 
cation from the United States. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman investigate the matter 
in the light of the document which I 
have placed in his hands, and which 
came to me from America? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I will look at 
the document again. 


Sparklina Wine. 


THE DUTY ON SPARKLING WINE. 

Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Kenning- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether the collection 
of duty on sparkling wine, under the 
ad valorem system, is working smoothly? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): A certain 
amount of friction was caused in the 
months of December and January when 
the Customs began to administer the 
Act rather more strictly in consequence 
of the Judgment given by Mr. Justice 
Smith in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in the case of ‘* Leakey and Haig v. Dung- 
linson;” but the Board of Customs have 
sought as far as practicable to work in 
harmony with the trade, and it is 
believed that under the rules now in 
force much of the friction has subsided. 
Of course there must be occasional 
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complaints. Whenever a line is drawn 
above which there is a heavier duty 
and below it a lighter one, there will 
always be some disputed cases. 


WARDER SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. BEAUFOY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partinent what number of warder 
schoolmasters and principal warder 
schoolmasters are employed in local 
prisons in England and Wales? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is one 
principal warder schoolmaster and 44 
warder schoolimasters. 


IPSWICH LICENSING SESSIONS. 
Mr. FULTON (West Ham, N.): I 


beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he is aware that the Ipswich 
Borough Magistrates have directed 
their clerk to call upon all applicants 
for the renewal of existing licences at 
the next Annual General Licensing 
Session to produce a ground plan of 
their premises in respect of which the 
licence is granted; if so, whether such 
action is in excess of their powers 
granted under the Licensing Acts of 
1872 and 1874; and whether he will 
direct any steps to be taken in the 
matter ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Werster, Isle of Wight): 
My attention has not been called to 
the case in question ; but, assuming the 
facts to be as stated, I cannot say that 
the action of the Justices would be in 
excess of their powers under the 
Licensing Acts. They have to con- 
sider whether the premises are the 
same, and I cannot say they would be 
acting in excess of their powers by 
requiring proper information from the 
plans. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mit): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether his attention 
has been called to the resolutions 
recently passed by both Houses of 
Convocation of the Province of York 
expressing strongly their desire and 
conviction that no measure dealing 
with clergy discipline should be pre- 
sented for Second Reading in either 
House of Parliament before Convoca- 
tion has seen and considered such 
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measure; and whether the Govern. 
ment will, under the circumstances, 
consider the advisability of not pro. 
ceeding with the measure introduced 
in another place by the Archbishop of 
York until after the clergy of the 
northern province shall have expressed 
their views upon it ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I have no cognisance of 
the resolutions alluded to, but if the 
hon. Member will put down the ques- 
tion for a later day I will make inquiry. 


THE CASE OF ACTING SERGEANT 
GURRY. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state the number and names of the 
various stations in which Acting 
Sergeant Gurry, now at Clonmel, 
served; on what grounds was he 
moved from Bansha and Oola, and the 
other stations to which he was 
attached ; will he state by whom a 
complaint was made to his superior 
officer while he was at Bansha, and 
what was the nature of it; has he any 
objection to give his general conduct 
record; is he aware that great dis- 
satisfaction exists among the Force in 
consequence of the promotion of this 
constable over the heads of men who 
have served many years longer, and 
whose service and conduct records are 
good; and will he have the case in- 
vestigated ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Government 
are of opinion that no public end would 
be gained by giving the information 
desired, nor is it in accordance with 
custom to do so. I am not aware that 
any such dissatisfaction as that sug- 
gested in the question exists. The 
constable proved an excellent police- 
man, and was promoted on the recom- 
mendation of the officer under whom 
he served. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is it a fact that 
Mr. Rafferty, his superior officer, re- 
fused to recommend him for promotion 
until Colonel Caddell, on his leaving 
the place, requested him to do so? 


Mr. MADDEN: I have no informa- 
tion to that effect. 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I desire to ask 
the Home Secretary whether it is not 
a most unusual thing for a constable 
to be removed five or six times in the 
course of ten years without some good 
reason; Whether he is aware of the 
fact that the books kept at the various 
stations have been full of black marks 
against this constable; and I desire, 
also, to ask whether the cause of his 
removal is not because he has been in 
the habit of following young girls 
about in the district ? 

Mr. MADDEN: There is nothing 
in the information before me to lead 
me to suppose anything of the kind, 
nor to suggest that there was any devia- 
tion from the ordinary course in the 
proceedings on this occasion. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On the Police 
Estimates [ will give the _ hon. 
Gentleman more information on the 
subject. 


THE COMPENSATION AWARDED TO 
CONSTABLE FENNELL. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): i 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
proceedings at the sitting of the Grand 
Jury, South Tipperary Assizes, on the 
3rd instant, at which a sum of £250 
compensation was awarded to Con- 
stable Fennell for injuries received 
while on duty ; whether his attention 
has been called to the statement of a 
grand juror present, named Mr. Lawe, 
to the fact that there are still. men in 
the Force who got compensation for 
injuries received ; and whether there 
are men now serving in the Irish Con- 
stabulary Force who have received 
heavy compensation from Grand Juries; 
and, if so, can he state how many of 
them; what are their names; and 
what are the amounts they have 
received ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am informed 
that the constable mentioned in the 
question has been awarded compensa- 
tion by the Grand Jury to the extent 
mentioned. The Constabulary Authori- 
ties have no record at head-quarters of 
cases in which such compensation has 
been awarded, but they believe that 
there are other men now serving in the 
Force whe have received it. 
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RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS. 

CotonEL DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that New York is threatened 
with an epidemic of typhus fever owing 
to the influx of Russian immigrants ; 
and what precautions he has taken or 
intends to take to prevent similar out- 
breaks from the same cause in our 
British ports ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircute, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
The Local Government Board have no 
information as to a threatened epi- 
demic of typhus fever at New York 
owing to the influx of Russian immi- 
grants. It devolves on the Sanitary 
Authorities of the ports in England at 
which immigrants would be likely to 
land to take the precautions necessary 
for preventing any such outbreaks in 
those ports. The duties would extend 
to the isolation of the patients and dis- 
infection. 


ALLOTMENTS UNDER 1 & 2 
WILLIAM IV., ce. 42. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that in some parts 
of the country the churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor hold land which 
has been inclosed for cultivation as 
allotments under 1 & 2 William IV., 
c. 42; and whether he can state where 
any record of such lands can be found ; 
and, if none exists, whether he can give 
the particulars as to the parishes in 
which allotment ground is so held ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: I am aware that, 
in some parts of the country the 
churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor hold land which has been enclosed 
for cultivation as allotments under 1 
& 2 William IV., c. 42, but I am 
unable to give the particulars as to the 
parishes in which allotment ground is 
so held. I believe that the cases are 
by no means numerous, but I do not 
know where any record of such lands 
can be found. 
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BRIGADE SURGEON LIEUT.-COLONEL 
GODWIN. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if it 
is the intention of the authorities to 
second Brigade Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel 
Godwin, about to be promoted a Sur- 
geon Colonel, while holding the ap- 
pointment of Professor of Military 
Surgery at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Strannopre, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The officer in question is 
not seconded in his rank, but is made 
snpernumerary to the Medical Staff. 
His appointment to a Professorship, 
therefore, causes no reduction in the 
number of medical officers. 


THE MILITARY CAMP AT PORT- 
MARNOCK, 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): On 
behalf of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dublin County, North (Mr. Clancy), 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, in reference to the promised local 
inquiry as to the proposed rifle range 
and military camp at Portmarnock, 
County of Dublin, whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of directing the 
inquiry to be held on a Saturday, the 
day of the week on which those most 
concerned, namely, the fishermen, will 
be free to give evidence; whether he 
will take steps to have the evidence at 
the inquiry reported by a shorthand 
writer, and printed; and whether the 
inquiry will be held by a person un- 
connected with the Army ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The inquiry 
will certainly be conducted by a gentle- 
man unconnected with the Army. He 
will be instructed to hold it at such 
times as will give ample facilities to all 
persons concerned to attend. With 
regard to the second part of the question, 
I will give it my consideration before 
the inquiry takes place. 


THE WANTAGE COMMITTEE. 

Str WALTER BARTTELOT (Sussex, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he will give us a 
day, after we have received the evidence 
of Lord Wantage’s Committee, so as to 
discuss that most important Report and 
its bearing on the efliciency of the 
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Home Army? And I would suggest 
that the discussion should be taken on 
the Reserve Vote. I think I may fairly 
state that if the right hon. Gentleman 
will kindly give us a day it will 
greatly shorten the discussion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As my hon. 
and gallant Friend is aware, the ques- 
tion of the Report of the Wantage 
Committee has not been excluded from 
the discussion on the Army Estimates 
so far as that has taken place. I quite 
admit that it is inconvenient for the 
House to have to discuss a Report 
without having the evidence on which 
that Report is based. Therefore, if it 
is the general wish of the House that 
the discussion should take place at 
some later stage of the Army Esti- 
mates, certainly the Government 
would view such an arrangement with 
favour. I believe it can be done by 
general consent of the House. I think 
procedure of precisely the same charae- 
ter has been taken on the Navy Es- 
timates as well as the Army Estimates. 
With the general consent of the House 
the arrangement of my hon. and gallant 
Friend can be carried out. I hepe, if it 
is carried out, that the House will bear 
in mind the very serious state we are 
in with regard to Supply, and will 
curtail the discussion on the Army 
Estimates. I do not wish to reiterate, 
but we are very much behind owing to 
the amount of time which was taken 
up by Private Bills in the course of the 
week ; and, unless we make more rapid 
progress than we have done hitherto 
upon Supply, I am afraid we shall 
have to ask for additional time. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
wish to renew my Motion of Tuesday, 
that the votes of three Members be dis- 
allowed in reference to the Grant in 
Aid of the Preliminary Survey from 
Mombasa to Lake Nyanza. The 
names of the three hon. Members are 
Sir Lewis Pelly, Mr. Burdett-Coatts, 
and Sir John Puleston. I explained on 
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the last occasion pretty well the 

unds on which I make this Motion, 
and I do not think I should be at all 
justified in reiterating what I then 
said, because this is amatter which has 
attained considerable public interest ; 
but I think I have justified myself in 
one respect from the accusations 
levelled against me by the First Lord 
of the Treasury that this matter had 
been decided before, and that I 
was pursuing a vexatious course in 
bringing it forward again. I stated to 
the right hon. Gentleman that, having 
looked through all the authorities, it 
is the reverse of fact that it has been 
decided against me, but that, in the 
cases which have occurred, the question 
has been decided absolutely in my 
favour. There are only two precedents 
bearing on this question—those of 1797 
and 1664. It has been stated—I do not 
know on what authority—that the prac- 
tice has been very much relaxed in 
later years in reference to this matter, 
and that, undoubtedly, Directors of 
Railway Companies have been allowed 
tovote. But, as l endeavoured toexplain, 
the votes given by these Gentlemen 
are not votes given by them to obtain 
money out of the coffers of the House 
and put into the coffers of the Company 
they represent. Instances occur every 
day involving enormous outlay on the 
part of Railway Companies, but that 
outlay is not given by the House—it is 
given by the Company who compromise 
private rights in order to meet the 
outlay. It is no transaction between 
the Government and the Company— 
there is a distinct transaction in this 
case between the Government and the 
Company, whose Directors are re- 
presented in this House. And it 
seems to me to involve a breach of the 
trust which is reposed in Members of 
Parliament who ought to hold any 
public moneys, not for themselves, 
but for the people at large whose 
moneys they are. Again, it has been 
urged that, in contract cases, certain 
Members of Parliament have voted in 
matters in which they are interested. 
I believe both railway cases and con- 
tract cases arose in the case of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin University (Mr. Plunket), a gentle- 
man whom we all highly respect, and 
who would do nothing derogatory to 
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the position of the high-minded 
gentleman he is. But in all these con- 
tract cases there hasbeen this distinction 
that the service was rendered to the 
public at large. But this is a private 
Company for doing things they would 
have been compelled according to the 
principle of their Charter to do, even 
if the grant had not been made. It 
must be recollected that in this case a 
very objectionable practice was instituted 
for the first time. The Government, 
while Parliament is still sitting, makes 
arrangements with the Directors that if 
certain moneys are advanced the 
moneys will be recouped by the next 
Session of Parliament. If these moneys 
had been advanced before, possibly 
there might have been opposition to it. 
But this contract is rather novel—it 
was made while Parliament was 
sitting, and not to be brought forward 
till the next Session of Parliament, 
when the thing had been completed, 
and when the Government had promised 
to get the money. Having regard to 
everything, having regard to the great 
interests entrusted to Members of 
Parliament, such a thing cannot be 
done; our votes must be above sus- 
picion, and must not be tainted with 
the idea of personal interest. And on 
this simple ground, as a Member of 
this House, I move that these votes 
be disallowed, inasmuch as the hon. 
Members who gave them had a direct 
interest in the undertaking. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the votes of Sir Lewis Pelly, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, and Sir John Puleston, given 
on Friday the 4th of March in favour of the 
Grant in Aid of the Cost of a Preliminary 
Survey for a Railway from the Coast to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, be disallowed.”—(Mr. Mac 
Neill.) 

*(3.50.) Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): This is a matter which I 
think the Committee will be of 
opinion should be treated in @ 
pre-eminently judicial spirit, and not 
in any Party spirit. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Mae Neill), who has brought 
the matter before us, has carefully 
avoided the introduction of any Party 
spirit in the matter. It is some- 
times difficult to approach questions of 
this kind without some Party feeling. 
It might have happened that the Divi- 
sion was a close one, and that the 
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votes of the hon. Members whose names 
have been challenged might have had 
some effect upon it. And it might 
sometimes happen that the House, by 
expunging the name of a Member from 
a Division, might appear to cast some 
personal slur upon the Member whose 
vote is challenged. In this case we have, 
happily speaking, noneof this. Whether 
the majority be 98 or 95 is absolutely 
immaterial, and fortunately we all know 
that the hon. Members whose votes 
are challenged appear on this occasion 
as shareholders in an _ undertaking 
which, without knowing anything of 
the details of it, I think I may 
say, partakes largely of a patriotic 
and philanthropic character, and they 
can in no shape or form be charged 
with unworthy motives. We all 
know perfectly well, as one of the 
Members concerned told us, he went 
into the Lobby without having given a 
thought to the matter from the point of 
view which has since been raised. Of 
course, when a vote of this kind is 
challenged, the Committee would be 
wrong if it were to regard the matter 
simply from the immediate surround- 
ings of the case in point. £20,000 isa 
very small sum, relatively speaking, in 
the cost of a large undertaking, but the 
same principles would be involved if the 
Vote under consideration of the House 
had involved several millions. And, in 
the course which we may adopt, we 
must remember that we are laying 
down a precedent for our own guidance, 
and for that of future Parliaments, 
in which very different issues may be 
involved. As to this particular case, i 
think hon. Members may very naturally 
be permitted to take into account that 
as this matter was originally put before 
Parliament last Session, the grant 
which was proposed was one to be 
made to Her Majesty’s Government 
to be by them expended on an 
undertaking of their own, entirely inde- 
pendent of the Directors or agents of 
the Company concerned. But, in con- 
sequence of the failure, during last 
Session, to bring this matter under the 
notice of Parliament a different course 
was adopted, and what I understand 
to have been done was that the Com- 
pany undertook to do certain things, 
the Government giving a personal 
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utmost to secure the subsequent 
consent of Parliament to re-imburse 
the sum for which the Company were 
responsible. Therefore, the Vote which 
was before the House the other day 
was a proposal to vote a certain definite 
sum of public money to be paid to the 
Company concerned, of which these 
hon. Members were shareholders and 
Directors. I draw no _ distinction 
between shareholders and directors 
as such. It may often happen 
that a shareholder who is not a Director 
may have a much larger pecuniary 
interest in the concern than even a 
Director himself. Unquestionably, the 
practice of the House has been to 
distinguish between an interest which 
is immediate and personal and one 
which is general and remote. A great 
deal has been said about precedents. 
I am not going to weary the House by 
going into precedents, beyond saying 
that almost all of them refer to a 
comparatively different state of affairs. 
There were the cases of Sir John 
Marjoribanks and Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, 
in the Leith Docks Bill and St. 
Katherine’s Docks Bill, in 1825, and 
that of Sir Samuel Whalley, in the 
Grand Junction Railway Bill, in 1836, 
in all of which cases the votes were 
disallowed. In all the cases I know of, 
it was established that there was a 
direct personal connection of a Mem- 
ber with the scheme. If, for instance, 
a Bill was brought in which enabied 
leaseholders, who had bound them- 
selves, by covenant, to pay the whole 
of the rates, to cast upon lessors 
burdens which they had covenanted to 
bear themselves, and the result of 
which would be to put money into the 
pocket of every Member who was a 
leaseholder, while inflicting pecuniary 
loss upon every Member who happened 
to be a lessor—in such a case, in 
accordance with established usage, both 
lessors and lessees would be entitled to 
vote, because that would be what is 
termed by the recognised authorities a 
general and remote interest, for it 
would be an interest held in common 
with the community at large, and not 
an immediate and personal interest, as 
such is defined in the various precedents 
already referred to. There was the 
precedent referred to of the First 
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| ow 
was challenged because, in addition 


rtant public duties he 
discharges, he also is a Director of one 
of our main railway lines. Well, it 
was laid down on that occasion that an 
application for statutory powers having 
been made by the Company to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belonged (id 
not preclude him from taking part in 
a Division in this House, as the grant- 
ing of statutory powers do not by 
any means involve a certainty of 

uniary profit, as, I fear, hon. 

embers have found to their cost 
that the boot is often upon the other 
leg. Parliament has on _ various 
occasions declined to disallow votes 
when the interest of the Member 
was simply that his Company were 
endeavouring to obtain statutory 
powers. This is quite adifferent case, 
this is a direct pecuniary Vote of the 
money of the taxpayers which is asked 
for actually to re-imburse the Com- 
pany in which these gentlemen are 
shareholders for money they are out 
of pocket, and which would have re- 
mained out of their pockets if the Vote 
of the House had been the other way. 
That is a distinct immediate and 
personal object. I would cast no 
reflection whatever on those gentlemen 
who, from inadvertence, without having 
fora moment recollected the circum- 
stances of the Vote, did take part in it. 
I in no way impugn their honour or 
question the course of action they 
adopted. They are hon. Gentlemen 
who deserve our respect, and the 
circumstances of the Vote in no way 
reflect upon their honour. We know 
that representative institutions else- 
where have afforded no protection 
against lobbying and __log-rolling, 
with temptations which have been 
keld out to Members of public 
bodies, and which I think you 
would not desire to introduce amongst 
ourselves. If we do err, either upon 
the side of laxity or undue strictness, I 
think it is desirable that any divergence 
from the actual necessity of the case 
should be rather on the side of strict- 
ness. On these grounds, I think the 
hon. Member has made out a fair case 
for these votes being disallowed. I 
hope it will be thoroughly understood 
that the House disallows these votes 
on the ground that they desire to lay 
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down a strict rule for the guidance of 
Parliament ; and I would desire to pro- 
tect this House from the slightest sus- 
picion that in any possible circum- 
stances could any reflection be cast 
upon those Gentlemen whose names 
have been mentioned. 

THe FIRST LORD or tne 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): I think, Sir, this is 
not a question in which the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, desires to take 
part, because these matters have always 
been left by the Government under which 
they have arisen, and by the Speaker 
and Chairman of Committees, as the 
case might be, entirely to the decision 
of the House itself, and the House has 
always taken the matter into its own 
hands. I think, however, especially 
after the speech of my right hon. Friend 
who has just sat down, I should say a 
few words upon the principles which 
should guide the House in its decision 
on a matter of this kind. The hon. 
Gentleman who raised this question 
quoted, in defence of the course he 
asked the House to take, the analogy 
of Private Bill Committees, and 
pointed out that a member of a 
Private Bill Committee had to state 
in the most positive and explicit 
manner that he had no_ personal 
interest whatever in the matter on 
which the Committee had to come to a 
decision. But if the hon. Gentleman 
had borne in mind the inference to be 
drawn from the second part of the 
declaration, he would see that the 
House does not attempt, and never 
has attempted, to put limits of the 
same stringency on Members of the 
House acting in their ordinary capacity 
as Members of the House, and not as 
members of a Private Bill Committee, 
because it is also laid down that no 
Member is to serve on a Private Bill 
Committee, or take any part in the 
decision of, or deliberation on, a Private 
Bill in which his constituency is in- 
terested. Now, Sir, that is not a 
principle imposed on the ordinary 
Members of Parliament, acting in their 
ordinary capacity, and it is directly 
contrary to the invariable practice, 
and, I would say, to our views of what 
the duties of Members of Parliament 
are. Our view of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, dealing with ordinary questions 
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coming before the House, is that 
he is acting as the Representative of 
his constituency, and as such he gives 
his vote, even if it be a vote on a Bill, 
in accordance with the wishes of his 
constituency. Therefore, I would 
point out that whatever conclusion 
may be drawn from the Rules as laid 
down for Private Bill Committees, I 
do not think the inference which the hon. 
Gentleman has drawn can be properly 
deduced from that fact. Another point 
has been raised to which great, and, I 
think, undue importance has_ been 
attached in this matter. It was said 
that we were here dealing with a con- 
tribution from the public funds, and 
that the interest of three gentlemen 
being concerned in money voted by the 
taxpayers differentiated the action of 
my hon. Friends in giving their votes 
from the action of Members voting on 
Private Bills in which they have an 
undoubted pecuniary interest. I can- 
not follow the distinction. What we 
want to avoid, and what my right hon. 
Friend, desires to avoid, is that we 
should be guided in our votes on 
public affairs by private motives. That 
is the thing which the House has to 
guard against. Whether the private 
motive arises from money voted by the 
taxpayers or from the fact that legis- 
lation, as in the case mentioned by my 
right hon. Friend, involves some pecu- 
niary advantage, it makes no difference 
at all. The source of the money is not 
the point in question, but whether the 
money affects the vote of the man who 
gives it, and I agree that we should do 
everything we can to avoid any sus- 
picion of that kind attaching to the 
action of any of our Members. No sus- 
picion of that kind attaches to my hon. 
Friends. The principle which has been 
laid down from the Chair, and which I 
think is embodied in most books on this 
subject, is that no man shall give a 
vote if his interest in it be of a direct 
personal kind, and that principle must 
evidently be interpreted by the particu- 
lar occasions on which the House is 
called upon to apply it. Now, Sir, 
allusion has been made to a very recent 
case, when my right hon. Friend sit- 
ting on my right (Mr. Plunket) was 
concerned asa director of the North 
Western Railwav in a Private Bill, and 
voted in favour of that Bill, and in 
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favour therefore of the Company of 
which he was a shareholder and diree- 
tor. How did my right hon. Friend 
deal with that case? He said no doubt 
it was a Private Bill promoted by a 
Company of which my right hon, 
Friend was a shareholder and director, 
but it did not follow that because the 
Railway Company got statutory privi- 
leges from Parliament they might get 
any pecuniary benefit from them, and 
that statutory advantages given by 
Parliament often led to very small 
pecuniary benefit to those who had 
them. It may very well be that this 
Mombasa Railway may injure the 
Company, but the point is, was there a 
direct motive applied to the will of my 
right hon. Friend when he gave the 
vote which he cast, which might prevent 
the impartial exercise of the duties 
with which he was entrusted as a 
member of that Committee by the 
House? I cannot conceive a more 
crucial case than this of the North 
Western Railway, because no great 
public interest was involved. The 
Railway Company desired power to im- 
prove their accommodation, it was a 
Private Bill, and if the House, after 
hearing all the circumstances, decided 
by an overwhelming majority that in 
that instance there was no such direct 
interest on the part of my right hon. 
Friend as would invalidate his vote 
or require us to expunge it, I fail 
utterly to understand on what prin- 
ciple we should come to a different 
conclusion in the case which is before 
us. It is to be observed that the pecu- 
niary advantage to the Company is 
really not of a direct kind. The object 
for which this money was voted is a 
survey. Very likely that survey will 
only end in the expenditure of a large 
amount of money on the part of the 
Company ; possibly not end in a rail- 
way at all; possibly, if it does end in 
a railway, it will not bring any benefit 
to the Company through whose terri- 
tory it will be constructed. The 
pecuniary interest is obviously remote, 
but that is not the main point; the main 
point is, whether the public interests 
involved are of such a kind that a 
Member may give a vote on the subject 
even if he had a pecuniary interest in 
it. My right hon. Friend raised this 
point. He said a Bill might be brought 
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into this House which would transfer 
the burden of the rates from occupiers 
to freehold owners, in the result of 
which every single Member of this 
House who owned a ground-rent or 
freehold house would pecuniarily 
interested, and it would be possible by 
calculation to show the exact amount 
of pounds, shillings, and pence which 
would be transferred. Yet nobody 
would pretend for a moment that a 
Member ought to be excluded from 
voting on a Bill of that kind. And 
why? Because the general interests 
are so great that you cannot exclude 
a Member of Parliament from dealing 
with those interests, even though it 
may affect his private interests. Is not 
that the case with regard to this rail- 
way; or, rather, I ought to say, with 
regard to this survey? We have never 
come before this House with the desire 
of bolstering up a private company. 
We have not supported it on the 
grounds put forward by the Company. 
As far as the survey is concerned, we 
are using the Company merely as our 
instrument. What we desire to attain 
by this survey and the railway, if con- 
structed, are the very largest possible 
public objects; public objects dealt 
with by international agreements; 
public objects involving such great ques- 
tions as the Slave Trade ; and I confess 
if you are going to exclude hon. Gen- 
tlemen who may happen to have some 
pecuniary interest in them from giving 
their opinion upon matters of such 
great magnitude, I do not think you 
can logically stop there. I think you 
would have to examine the financial 
investments and pecuniary position cf 
every man in the House before you 
allowed him to give a vote on the ques- 
tion at all. I think you would have to 
exclude Members whose constituencies 
were pecuniarily interested. For in- 
stance, there are constituencies in Lan- 
cashire who believe, and, I think, are 
right in believing, that the result of 
this railway would be to open up a 
route for British trade, and espe- 
cially for their particular products, 
and, therefore, they desire that 
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the general taxpayers of the country 
should be obliged to contribute in order 
to give an outlet to trade, which may 
benefit the manufactures in which they 
I think, if you are 
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going to press that doctrine to the ex- 
treme to which some people desire, we 
ought to follow the precedent set in 
Private Bill Committees, which ex- 
cludes alike from a Division on a ques- 
tion the Member who is_ personally 
interested, and the Member whose con- 
stituency is interested. That is a course 
which the House would never think of 
adopting, and it is the one required to 
be adopted if the principle laid down 
for the Private Bill Committees were 
generally accepted. I entirely agree 
with what my right hon. Friend has 
said as to the dangers which have 
attached, and, perhaps, do attach, to 
democratic Governments and represen- 
tative Assemblies. It is, unfortunately, 
the fact that many representative 
Assemblies and great communities and 
great nations have not been free from 
the suspicion of corruption and jobbery 
in the decisions they have come to; and 
my right hon. Friend says let us, as far 
as we can, preserve ourselves from the 
reproach of log-rolling, which has been 
rightly brought against other great 
representative Assemblies. But what 
is log-rolling? It is that I should vote 
for a measure in which I am not in- 
terested, in order to induce others to 
vote for a measure in which I am 
interested. No rule, however tightly 
you are going to draw it, would touch 
that kind of process ; you vannot touch 
it by any legislation, however rigid your 
line. The principle of it is that the 
man who votes is not the man who is 
interested. 

Mr. SEXTON : He is paid for it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
very crude form, and is usually called 
bribery and corruption. Log-rolling is 
a more refined species of the corrupt 
genus. But you will observe that it is 
not by rules of that kind that the 
honour and credit of this Assembly is 
to be kept up. One of the worst forms 
of Parliamentary corruption is that 
which induces a man to give a vote in 
order to further and forward some 
stock-jobbing operation in which he is 
concerned. You cannot touch that. 
That it is which would taint the 
high honour of such an Assembly 
as this, and you will not be able 
to avoid a vote of that kind by any 
rules your ingenuity may draw up. 
What we have to do is to foster as far 
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as we can a high sense of honour in all 
our deliberations, making it not only 
illegal but disgraceful for a man, on 
account of any profit or pecuniary 
interest alone, to give a vote in this 
House contrary to his opinion on any 
question of public policy whatever. No 
hon. Gentleman has suggested that my 
three hon. Friends were animated by 
any such motives; I am sure that is 
not suggested or believed by any man 
in this House. I would ask the House, 
therefore, in coming to a_ deci- 
sion, to bear in mind that if 
oe decide against votes of this 

ind you can hardly rest there, 
you will have to scrutinise with 
microscopic care the investments 
of every Member of the House, and so 
exclude from our Division Lobbies 
Gentlemen whose constituencies are 
pecuniarily interested in the result of 
the Division, and the result may be 
that you will not only be, for the first 
time in the history of Parliament, dis- 
allowing the vote of a Member on a 
Public Bill, but you will be creating a 
precedent which I am afraid will 
greatly embarrass our future proceed- 
ings on occasions of no less public im- 
portance than the present. 

(4.17.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Midlothian): I certainly 
do not intend to widen the field of 
this discussion by giving an opinion on 
the present occasion as to the compara- 
tive advantages of Democratic and non- 
Democratic Government. The upshot 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that the House having adopted 
a rule—I do not speak now of the possi- 
bility of giving full effect to the rule— 
having for many generations recognised 
and sanctioned a rule that individual 
Members are not to vote on questions 
in which they are personally in- 
terested, I do not think I state the 
matter unfairly when I say the upshot 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man comes to this, that the Rule ought 
to be altogether abolished. I do not 
say that is the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman at all; I say it appeared to 
me to be the upshot of his speech. I did 
not perceive from what the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he in any way 
gave room for a practical application 
in any cases such as those which ordi- 
narily occur of that rule to the par- 
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ticular instances. He said if the 
Motion of my hon. Friend succeeded, 
it would be the first time in which 
such a vote had been given on the 
subject of a Public Bill. This is no 
question of a Public Bill, but a ques- 
tion of a vote in Committee of Supply. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, and 
here I agree with him, to a certain 
extent, that we are not to look to the 
source from which the money comes, 
but to the nature of the transaction 
itself. Now, Sir, I would put this: 
whether the consideration that this was 
a question of a Vote of public money 
ought not to be the vital and deter- 
mining consideration which ought to 
stand in the place of every other? But 
this I must say: I think it has always 
been held that if ever there can be a dis- 
tinction in the sacredness of the duty, 
in the obligation, to watch with the 
utmost jealousy the performance of this 
duty, so far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, the voting of public money 
is the first, the highest, the most 
essential of all its duties, and it is that 
with regard to which you are bound to 
apply the closest scrutiny and adopt 
the most rigid rules of action. I can- 
not consent to exclude from view the 
point that this was a Vote of public 
money. Now, Sir, I wish to go as far 
as I can with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I will make this concession, 
that the obligation imposed on 
members of a Private Bill Committee 
is not unconditionally and absolutely 
applicable. Unquestionably there are 
considerations applicable to members 
of Private Bill Committees which 
cannot apply with the same stringency 
and force to Members when voting in 
this House. In the case of a member 
of a Private Bill Committee the 
individual vote is reckoned with a 
smal! number of other votes and carries 
with it, not indeed the final authority, 
still very great weight which is pleaded 
afterwards in the discussion in this 
House, and I take it that the illustra- 
tion is one germane to the vote, but 
we cannot push it to an extreme, for we 
do not require the same declaration in 
votes of this House as in Private Bill 
Committees. I thought the case 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, of his right hon. Friend and 
colleague the Member for Dublin 
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University (Mr. Plunket), would assist 
us a good deal in the consideration of 
thismatter. He said, It is true that 
the vote of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket) was allowed in 
the case of the Bill promoted by the 
North Western Company, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was him- 
self a director. I think that vote 
was, upon the whole, wisely and 
properly allowed. What was the 
purpose of that Bill? The North 
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Western Company is engaged in a 
gigantic undertaking in which it 


endeavours, by affording advantages 
and facilities to the public, to earn 
profits for itself, and this Bill was an 
improvement and extension of the 
means by which it was to carry on 
that beneficial and extensive business. 
[t is quite plain, I think, that if the 
interests of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket) were concerned in that Bill 
in such a way that some infinitesimal 
fraction of profit might possibly accrue 
to himself, it was a profit immensely 
remote, a profit absolutely uncertain, 
and a profit which, if it were obtained, 
would be obtained in common 
a body of shareholders—I know 
not how many, but I think probably 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. 
The right hon. Gentleman argues from 
that Bill that a case of this kind is 
covered, and why? Because here, also, 
the East Africa Company is engaged in 
an undertaking where it proposes to 
afford great public benefits, and, at the 
same time, to earn profits for itself. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
profits. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Well, 
returns. It certainly proposes to earn 
money for its shareholders. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
the view we take of the transaction. 

Mir. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
mean to make any assumption as to 
the state of the balance sheet of the 
East Africa Company, but I said it was 
analogous, strictly, so far, to the case 
of the North Western Company—that 
Was an admission in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s favour—in so faras the East 
Africa Company intends to give bene- 
fits, and in consideration of the benetits, 
or in connection with those benetits, to 
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earn money for itself. Now, supposing 
that the Bill on which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket) voted had 
been not for enlarging that vast under- 
taking, with all the chances of loss or 
profit, supposing instead of that it had 
been for some particular work of the 
North Western Company, and for that 
particular work it had been proposed 
to vote money by Parliament, and not 
only so, but suppose that in respect 
of that particular work the Company had 
incurred liabilities, and the Division had 
been about refunding the money; that, 
Sir, was the character of the proposal. 
I think I have said enough to show 
that, whatever be the general merits of 
the case, the assumed analogy between 
it and the case of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Plunket) has noexistence. Another 
general proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in whichI certainly agree, 
isthat no rule of this kind can univer- 
sally and certainly attain the great 
object which we have in view, namely, 
the absolute purity of action of Mem- 
bersof Parliament in questions in which 
they are interested. This rule must be 
more or less imperfect in practice, as it 
cannot be applied in a multitude of 
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| cases in which substantially it ought to 


be applied. Our reliance must mainly 
be upon the conscience of individual 
Members, and I think we shall all 
feel—there is no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman will feel — that 
what is desired is that, in cases 
of this kind, we should pause and 
determine for ourselves whether we will 
vote or not vote, and we should always 
give the doubt against ourselves. That 
individual action of the mind is our 
greatest, and widest, and last security, 
and the question is, whether the total 
abandonment of the rule, which the 
right hon. Gentleman suggests should 
be our action in the present instance, is 
not the abandonment of a rule which is 
a just assertion by the House of a 
sound public principle; and whether, 


when on rare occasions a definite 
case comes before us, it would 
not be a safe rule to go by? 


i agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I have not the smallest intention 
to impute reproach, great or small,direct 
or indirect upon him, who frankly and 
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ingenuously confessed that the idea had 
never occurred to him that he should 
not take part in the Division, or to the 
other two gentlemen who have not 
seen the necessity for making the same 
acknowledgment. The matter really 
depends in the main upon these two 
questions: Is the benefit conferred by 
the Vote concentrated on the persons 
themselves, or some combination of 
persons, or is it diffused over a very 
wide field? Second, is it a direct or 
an indirect benefit? Those are the 
points, I think, that were indicated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. How do 
they apply? It is not a benefit spread 
over a very wide field; it is concen- 
trated in a very narrow field, in the 
narrow field of a limited number of 
gentlemen belonging, as Directors or 
shareholders, to the East Africa Com- 
pany. Isit a question of benefit—direct 
or indirect? It is direct in the highest 
and most immediate form. It was a 
proposal to re-imburse from the public 
funds outlay for which these gentle- 
men themselves were personally 
responsible, within what limits I do 
not know. Therefore, it appears to me, 
although I admit that the operation 
and application of a Rule of this kind 
must at all times be quite insufficient 
for the main purpose we have in view, 
yet it is contributory towards it; and 
if it be true that in a large number of 
cases we cannot trace the matter home 
and fix responsibility in the exact 
measure in which it ought to lie, I say 
that is an additional argument for 
tracing it home and asserting the Rule 
of the House in those comparatively 
few cases where the principles which 
ought to govern us are perfectly clear, 
and where their application to the case 
is entirely beyond dispute. 

*(4.34.) THe CHANCELLOR or 
THE EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscuHEn, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square): My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
desires me to say that the Government 
entirely adhere to the view suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Rule which exists must be maintained. 
The Government is as decided as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that it 
is undesirable to take any steps which 
would lessen the force of that Rule; 
but we do venture to think that, in its 
application, the very speech of the 
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right hon. Gentleman shows the ex- 
tremely delicate ground upon which 
we are embarking. Hon. Members 
will perceive that the right hon. Gentle- 
man bases the application of the rule 
upon the diffusion of the benefit which 
is to be derived, and not on the 
nature of the purpose to which the 
Vote generally is to be applied. I am 
anxious not to press the point 
of the right hon. Gentleman too far ; 
but we may fairly gather from it 
that in a small Company hon. Members 
who are shareholders ought not to 
vote, because it would clearly benefit 
them; whereas, in the case of the 
North Western Railway, where there 
is a vast number of shareholders, the 
benefit is so indirect and diffused that 
the vote might fairly be allowed. Is 
not that a difference that might lead 
us to embark upon very great difficulties 
in many cases? Is the share list to 
be examined in order to see what 
degree of pecuniary benefit would be 
derived by any hon. Member who may 
give his vote? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred specially to the case 
of the North Western Railway, and he 
thought in that case it was right to 
allow the vote. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: On the 
whole. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; it was right 
to allow the vote on the whole because 
of the nature of the enterprise. But 
that enterprise was limited, so far as 
the shareholders were concerned, dis- 
tinctly and solely to pecuniary benefit. 
Are we to draw a distinction between 
the benefits derived from a railway in 
one country and the benefits derived 
from a railway in another country? 
I think hon. Members will agree that 
such a distinction cannot be drawn. 
It is too fine a distinction to draw, and 
I cannot but feel that in the case of the 
North Western Railway there were 
more motives why the vote should be 
disallowed, because the benefit was more 
direct than in the present case, where 
the advantage is more indirect and 
where very large questions of policy 
are opened up. If the House is 
anxious to deal with this case in the 
same spirit which actuated it in the in- 
stance of the North Western Railway, 
I think this is a case in which the 
same course should be followed. In 
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taking that view the Government are 
as strongly of opinion as anyone on the 
opposite side of the House, that it is 
desirable in every possible way to 
maintain the view that every individual 
Member who gives a vote should con- 
sider whether he would derive any pecu- 
niary benefit by that vote, or whether he 
would by voting at all infringe upon 
the general principles which govern 
the conduct of Members of this House. 

(4.37.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I desire to support the 
Motion. Although I raised the question 
on Friday last, previous to the Vote 
being taken, I should not have thought 
it necessary to say anything now if I 
had not gathered, both from the speech 
of the Leader of the House 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they are going to oppose the Motion 
made by mv hon. Friend. I hoped that 
they would have followed the advice of 
the Member for Thanet. I think we 
ought to thank the hon. Member for 
South Donega! for the trouble he has 
taken in hunting up all these pre- 
cedents. All I desire to say now is, if 
we have not yet precedents enough in 
this matter, we ought to make them. 
(Interruption.) I do not know why 
hon. Gentlemen should make this 
noise; whether they are afraid of the 
question being discussed or not I do 
not know. Tomy mind they are dis- 
turbing the Debate on a most important 
question, and I trust that, if necessary, 
to-day we shall make a precedent that 
in future will guide this House. I 
will not intervene longer with the Com- 
mittee, but I am exceedingly glad that 
this question has been raised. 

(4.40.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 154; 
Noes 149.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Question put. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 154,073, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1893," 
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Sr H. HAVELOCK - ALLAN 
(Durham, S8.): I understand that an 
agreement has been come to by which 
a discussion may be taken at some 
more convenient time on the subject of 
the Report of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee, and I do not propose to deal 
with that at any length ; but since this 
Debate began, we have received the 
Report of the Inspector General of 
Recruiting, and I should like to touch 
on one or two of the material points 
in that Report. The conclusions come 
to by the Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting do not in any way conflict 
with the Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee, as to the deplorable state 
of things which exists in the Army, with 
respect to the physical quality of the 
great mass of our recruits, who are 
brought into the Army by the system 
we are now pursuing. The result of 
this system is that our Army is physi- 
cally diminishing and falling below 
the standard of nations. At pres 
sent no means have been discovered 
for remedying the defect. What do we 
find from these Reports? In the last 
two years, of 67,000 men who have 
enlisted into the Army, no fewer than 
21,000 go below the lowest standard 
that has hitherto been accepted as a 
sufficient physical force to bear arms in 
this country. Of 31,000 recruits in 
1890 and 36,000 in 1891, no less a pro- 
portion than 21,000 are what are called 
*“* specials." A “special,” I may ex- 
plain, is a man who under no other 
circumstances would be allowed to bear 
arms, because hoa is under 5ft. 3 in. in 
height, under 33 inches chest measure- 
ment, and under 125 lbs. in weight. 
That is to say, he is about the size 
of a good-sized school boy, who has 
not got beyond the last form of the 
school. I consider that is a deplorable 
falling off in the condition of the 
British Army. All the leading military 
authorities have been compelled to 
admit that our system gives us an enor- 
mousiy large proportion of men who 
are totally incapable,under any circum- 
stances, of carrying arms in the fieid 
outside these shores; according to 
Sir Evelyn Wood, a large proportion of 
them are unfit even for peace duty. I 
had an opportunity recently of observ- 
ing for myself the condition of 
our men when I spent eight days 
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with about 14 battalions of men. 
Speaking from the point of view of 
their physical power, the immaturity of 
these youths, their total incapacity to 
bear the burdens falling upon a soldier 
in the field, I say that no infusion 
whatever of reserve force would make 
some of the Line battalions fit to take 
their part with an army in the field ; 
and, speaking from the military point of 
view, I should describe them as rubbish 
and nothing else. There is no denying 
that by unwisely overstraining the sys- 
tem in a particular direction you have 
got a body of men who are unfit to 
support the honour and the dignity of 
the Army to which they belong. I am 
speaking only from the physical point 
of view, for as regards spirit, cheerful- 
ness, zeal, intrepidity, alacrity, and 
amenability to military discipline—in 
every quality save that of physique, in 
which they are deficient, these men are 
worthy successors of those who have 
“maintained the repute of the Army in 
times past. Now, Sir, two remedies 
are proposed. One may be spoken of 
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as financial, the other as administrative. | 


There is no fact which comes out more 


strongly in the Report of the Comittee | 


than that the defects we all deplore are 
in no sense the result of short service 
alone, but arise from a departure from 
the rules established in 1872; and the 
remedy which I would press on the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War is, therefore, purely an 
administrative one. I do not agree 
with those who think that a large in- 
crease of pay will remedy the evil. The 
defects we complain of are not within 
the scope of a military inquiry alone ; 
and, therefore, I regret that, instead of 
being sent to a Committee limited in 
itsreference, this question, which is one 
of national importance, was not referred 
to a larger and wider tribunal of a 
Royal Commission. In 1888, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North West Sussex (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) and I brought this matter 
forward, that was the suggestion we 
then made. We desired that a Royal 
Commissioner might be appointed to 
inquire into the recruiting and supply 
of men for the service of the Crown— 
not for the Regular Army only, but for 


the Militia, the Volunteers, and the 
Reserve Forces generally, and we also 


Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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desired that the inquiry might extend 
to those industrial causes w hich every 
day are making keener the competition 
of the labour market with the Army. 
After a lapse of four years I regret more 
than ever that the question was not 
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submitted to a Royal Commission, 
because, instead of the result being 


what it has been that questions of 
minor importance were dealt with, and its 
recommendations totally ignored, if the 
Royal Commission had been appointed 
at that time and allowed full scope, 
long before this a solution would have 
been arrived at to rescue us from our 
present position. Now, as to the 
financial remedy, a general increase of 
pay, I should be entirely in accord 
with it if I thought there was any 
possibility of its remedying the defects 
of which we complain. There is no 
portion of the Report of Sir Arthur 
Haliburton which deserves more atten- 
tion than that in which it is set forth 
that each successive increase of pay un- 
wisely given has only staved off our diffi- 





| culties at equal intervals of six years, 


and in 1866, 1872, and 1878 landed us in 


successive difficulties. As to the 
suggestion to raise the pay of the 
men to what is known as _ the 


clear shilling, any increase which does 
not place the soldier on a level with 
the skilled labourer must, from the 
circumstances of our industrial posi- 
tion, be open to this objection : that it 
| would not improve the matter, but 
| would only lead to an addition to the 
| ranks of a large nuinber of small and 
totally unfit men. If an increase of 
pay is to be given it should be 
carefully graduated. What I would 
suggest would be that the pay of the 
soldier who reached the standard of 
| physical maturity and acquired skill 
|and proficiency in his profession 
should, on going on foreign service, be 
|raised to one shilling per day ; and 
that as regards the ‘others, the im- 
mature men, the rate of pay should 
remain as at present. That is what is 
done in industrial life; it is the 
practice in the sister Service of the 
Navy. The Committee have, however, 
pointed out that there is a great 
difficulty in establishing different rates 
of pay in the Service ; but the difficulty 
would be met by recruits going in at 
the present rate of pay and induce- 
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ments held out to mature as com- 
with immature men, in the same 

way as in the Navy, where we do not 
pay boys at the same rate as we pay 
able-bodied seamen. Passing from 
uniary to administrative remedies, 
think it is deplorable that successive 
administrations at the War Office have 
entirely overlooked some of the most 
vital recommendations which estab- 
lished short service in 1872. When 
the short service system was instituted 
it was contemplated that there should 
be equality between the number of 
battalions abroad and the number at 
home. The present Government are 
not solely responsible, because, in point 
of fact, since 1872 that rule has not 
been observed. At present, there are 
76 battalions abroad and only 65 at 
home. Matters might, of course, be 
equalised by bringing some men home, 
but I think the best thing would be to 
raise five additional battalions at home 
for the Line and two for the Guards. 
If that were done, it would go far to 
relieve the strain on our Home Army. 
There is another matter which demands 
attention. Some years ago the rule was 
laid down that no soldier who was under 
20 years of age should be sent out to 
India. The result is that all the im- 
mature men, men in their first, second, 
and third years of service, come upon 
the Home Army. Whilst I think that 
the 73,000 men in India should un- 
doubtedly be maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency, I cannot say that I 
think that such a body of men, in the 
flower of their strength, and averaging 
five years’ service, would be appreciably 
weakened if recruited by 10 per cent. of 
men sent out when they reached 19 
years of age. That alteration would 
materially affect the condition of the 
men at home, and the matter is cer- 
tainly deserving of consideration. 
Looking at the whole question, the 
attempt to keep up the number of men 
we require by direct competition with 
the labour market is played out. 
While retaining ail the advantages of 
short service, we might consider whe- 
ther we could not get rid of that diffi- 
culty. Now, Sir, the indirect means 
of securing that, in case of mobilisa- 
tion, we should have a large number of 
good physique and mature age in the 
Army, to give it backbone, are three in 
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number. The first is the possibility of 
in some way remodelling the Militia 
Force, so that it should be a great 
reserve and source of strength instead 
of weakness. The second is the 
possibility of maintaining a considerable 
Reserve of Volunteers under conditions 
likely to captivate the fancy and attract 
men to that force; and the third, and 
the more practical thing, is to prevent 
the running to waste of all those 
men who have completed twelve 
years of service with the Colours, 
and who are desirous of prolong- 
ing their service for another four 
years. The expenditure involved in 
this change would be very small indeed. 
Now, Sir, as tothe Militia, they have 
not had the attention paid to them 
that they deserve. The present legal 
establishment of the Militia Reserve is 
30,000. There are at present on the 
establishments of Great Britain and 
Ireland 128 battalions of Militia, and I 
would suggest that the Militia strength 
should be raised so as to bring the total 
nnmber of men up to 50,000. The 
objections of Commanding Officers to 
the proposal might be removed if the 
men were allowed, through their Com- 
manding Officers, of course, to offer 
for service in the field, getting £3 in 
respect of the campaign. In that case 
the Militia would become a real snpport 
and feeder tothe Line, and its individu- 
ality would be preserved. If that plan 
was adopted, you would get from the 
Militia, ready for active service, 24 
battalions en bloc, which would be equal 
to an addition to the Line of a whole 
Army Corps, which might take up our 
Mediterranean garrisons, and still leave 
some men available for service in the 
field. With regard to the Volunteers, 
while we have an increasing force, never 
less than 220,000 and sometimes rising to 
240,000 men, they would most materially 
assist our force for defence abroad if 
the necessity arose. I would not desire 
to infringe upon that which is the 
essential element and the chief recom- 
mendation of the Volunteers—namely, 
their unpaid services to the Crown. At 
the same time, Sir, I still think that, 
without infringing that principle, a 
considerable Reserve of Volunteers, 
who are men of exceptional physique 
and excellent military training, might 
be obtained for active service. During 
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the Egyptian Campaign some Volun- 
teers, principally, I think, from the 
Middlesex regiments, volunteered for 
active service. Some of them in 1884 
and 1885 rendered good service at 
Suakin and elsewhere, whilst their 
experience of service in the field with 
the Regular Army tended materially 
to increase their valuable qualities. 
It would be perfectly right and reason- 
able to give to every one of the men the 
sum of £6 as a retainer, and as an in- 
ducement to the Volunteer battalion to 
which he belongs a capitation grant of 
£3, making a total capitation grant of 
£9. I believe these experiments are 
well worth trying on the part of the 
War Office. But there is another source 
of supply recommended by Lord Wan- 
tage’s Committee to which I cannot 
see any species of objection whatever ; 
and that is that a certain number of 
the many thousands of men who are in 
the Reserve, if when medically inspected 
they should be found to be fit, might 
be allowed to continue in the Reserve 
until they had served from twelve to 16 
years, increasing as the Committee re- 
commended their Reserve pay by the 
paltry sum of 2d. a day, which I 
think so small compared with the 
advantages to be derived from it, that I 
cannot see why this source of supply 
has not been already used. Supposing 
these men had enlisted at 18, after 
having served twelve years, they would be 
the very best men it would be possible 
to get. They have had some experience 
of civil life also, and are supposed to be 
sober and steady citizens ; why in the 
world should they not be allowed by an 
expenditure of this paltry sum to extend 
their service for four years more, 
when at the outside they would be only 
34 years of age, which only a few years 
ago used to be considered the lowest 
minimum age of a soldier. I calculate 
that with the co-operation of the com- 
manding officers, and I say, speaking 
from the long experience I had of these 
men, of their great and natural spirit of 
adventure, and of their great desire 
which they have always shown to take 
part in the operations of the Army in 
the field, I believe that if it were prac- 
tically managed there could not be the 
slightest difficulty in getting an increase 
at least of 10,000 by that source ; and 
once the principle was established it 
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would go on and develope in progress 
till it became a great support to the 
Army. It appears to me that these 
three sources of supply are open to the 
Secretary for War, and they would re. 
quire only trifling legislation. They are 
merely administrative, and have all been 
more or less calculated on by the 
Secretary for War in the year we 
are now entering upon. To my mind 
this question of the supply of men for 
the service of the Army in the field is 
so great and grave a one that I cannot 
but join, with all respect, in what some 
might consider the exaggerated terms 
of praise bestowed upon those adminis- 
trative benefits which the right hon. 
Gentleman has nobly conferred on 
several branches of the Service by the 
measures which he has carried out 
during his tenure of Office for the 
last five years. I say this is a subject of 
so vital and paramount importance, and 
that in the gradually diminishing force 
of the Army as compared with the 
labour market, one being a rising tide 
and the other a falling tide, and no ex- 
pectation of a remedy for this defect 
by any other means than have been 
suggested, all depends upon the labour- 
ing classes. Now that they have 
political power in their hands they will 
never submit to any conscription of any 
sort in any emergency that may arise. 
Looking at this fact, and seeing that 
the great and grave responsibility rests 
upon the right hon. Gentleman if he 
fails to take such means as are in his 
power for widening the field for pro- 
curing effective men, and of dealing 
now, in a time of peace, with the 
defects that exist. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will not think that I 
unduly press the result of a very long 
practical experience in this matter. 
I have been on every Commission 
almost, that sat on this subject for the 
last 20 years; and I beg and implore 
the right hon. Gentleman not to Jet his 
present tenure of Office expire without 
looking into these great sources of sup- 
ply and developing them by every 
means in his power. 

*(5.37.) Sm WALTER B. BART- 
TELOT (Sussex, N.W.): I must say 
that while I agree with many things 
my hon. and gallant Friend has said, 
I deeply regret that he has gone so 
closely into the Report of Lord Wan- 
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tage’s Committee, because, as I under- 
stand my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Leader of the House, both have 
promised to give us a day when we 
shall discuss thoroughly that Report 
with the evidence before us. I venture 
to say that the proposals in that Report 
are so momentous, and the Report is of 
such importance to the country that we 
ought to be most careful in our proceed- 
ings in regard to that Report, in order 
that the House may have full time for 
its fair consideration. I also say this: 
that while we have a very difficult task 
to perform with regard to the safety and 
security of this country and carefully 
to consider the Army Estimates, we 
have had no time to consider or discuss 
these Estimates; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
—than whom there is no better judge— 
told us this afternoon that it is one of 
our most sacred duties to look after the 
money paid by the taxpayers of the 
country and see that it is properly spent. 
All I can say is, there is nothing more 
important than the Army Estimates, 
nothing that requires more careful con- 
sideration than the Army Estimates, 
and there is nothing which from force 
of circumstances we have less time to 
discuss than the Army Estimates. We 
are not blaming my right hon. Friend 
or those who have gone before him 
for what has been done; but we 
have a duty to perform with regard to 
the country, and if we had not the 
courage and pluck to proclaim what we 
believe to be absolutely necessary we 
should fail most lamentably in that 
duty which we have been sent here to 
perform. My right hon. Friend made a 
most interesting speech ; but Ii venture 
to say that, looking at that speech from 
beginning to end, I must say that there 
were portions of it which were 
of a roseate hue, and if ever there was 
a speech that laid blame on _ his 
predecessors it was that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 
tinctly that never was there such a con- 
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state, to carry out those reforms which 
he has so successfully carried out. I do 
not know what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway will 
say; but one of the great reforms was 
the division of the Artillery. Many 
had talked of it, but none had attempted 
it until my right hon. Friend had the 
courage to carry it out. It stands to 
reason that what has been called scien- 
tific necessity as regards these big 


Estimates. 


guns required special _ training, 
which made it necessary’ that 


the Garrison Artillery should be sepa- 
rated from the Horse Artillery and 
the Field Batteries and placed in a 
better position than they have hitherto 
occupied both as to their duties as well 
as their pay. Another thing that is 
greatly to my right hon. Friend's 
credit is that he has got 14,000 horses 
upon a list, and that he can call upon 
them in any time of necessity. My 
right hon. Friend has had the courage 
also to ask this House for £4,000,000 
to place the barracks of the 
country in a proper and responsible 
position. He is now dealing, amongst 
other barracks, with the Royal Barracks 
in Dublin. When I was quartered in 
Dublin in 1844 the Palatine Square 
was then in a disgraceful condition ; 
and I am quite sure he has earned the 
gratitude of all soldiers in having done 
that which he has done as regards 


these barracks. I only wish the 
right hon. Gentleman would have 
let us know exactly what he 
was going to do with regard to 


the money he has got, and where 
the barracks were to be repaired and 
where the new barracks were to be 
built. I have never got to the bottom 
of where the outlay is to be made. 
I wish to say one word about the huts 
at Woolwich occupied by the recruits. 
The state of these huts is absolutely 
discreditable. I shall only say that I 
hope my right hon. Friend, now that 
he has had his attention called to them, 
will not let the matter drop out of 
sight. My right hon. Friend has done 
a great deal for the Volunteers, and he 
is also going to do some little for the 
Militia in forming them into brigades. 


One other ques- 
the defence of the coaling 
stations—and for all he has done 
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in that direction my right hon. 
Friend deserves the greatest credit. My 
right hon. Friend stated the other night 
that he had carried out many things 
with regard to the recommendations of 
the Committee over which the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington sat 
as Chairman. I had hoped that my 
noble Friend would have been in his 
place, as he would have been able to 
state whether all the things which 
the Committee suggested and thought 
absolutely necessary have been car- 
ried out. There is another Royal 
Commission, which my right hon. 
Friend shelved in a very curious 
way. I mean Lord Hartington’s, 
or the Duke of Devonshire’s, Commis- 
sion. I will only say with regard to 
that Commission that oftentimes in this 
House Royal Commissions are granted, 
and Committees are granted, and when 
these Commissions and Committees 
have been granted—to save the Govern- 
ment from perhaps a defeat—the 
Reports of those Commissions or Com- 
mittees have not suited the Govern- 
ment, and these Reports have been abso- 
lutely shelved. The Commission on 
which I sat on Warlike Stores, Sir 
James FitzJames Stephen’s Commis- 
sion—and [I thought we made a 
fair Report — nothing has been 
heard of it except that one of 
the many things we _ suggested, 
namely, the increasing the etticiency 
and strengthening of the Ordnance De- 
partment should have been carried out. 
I believe it will be found necessary to have 
a separate Ordnance Department which 
will supply not only the Army but the 
Navy, because we have stations all 
over the world, and if we do not have 
the same shot and shell in the various 
stations, in times of difficulty we may 
find ourselves in a very awkward posi- 
tion. I should like toask my right hon. 
Friend this one question with regard to 
Vote 9. I know there is a Report which 
states what has been expended and what 
has been given to the trade in this 
country with regard to big guns; but 
[ should like to know if we cannot 
get more accurately the number of 
guns made, both great and small, as 
well as rifles, the money paid, and how 
many tirms supply the Government 
with those commodities, which are so 
absolutely necessary? In turning to 
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the Home Army, I cannot for a mo- 
ment overlook those reports which we 
have had in the papers, especially the 
letters written by Mr. Arnold Forster, 
which have been so much decried by 
some of the War Office authorities. 
These letters, which I have endeavoured 
to verify, are, in most instances, not over, 
but in many cases under-stated. He 
has endeavoured, as an honest man, to 
state, so far as he can, what he believes 
to be the deficiency of our Home Army. 
Tam glad the country has awakened 
to a sense of its own responsibility, 
believing that there is nothing more 
necessary than that we should have an 
efficient Army, because we all know 
how much better it is to pay money 
for a good than for a bad article. 
There were other letters — clever, 
shrewd, intelligent letters—which did 
the writer, ‘“‘ Vetus,’’ whoever he might 
be, exceedingly great credit. I hope they 
have been read, and carefully read, by 
my right hon. Friend, because they 
cannot fail to give him some informa- 
tion, although he may have been well 


informed on the subject before. What 
has been the main charge? What 


was the charge in 1888? It was the 
deficiency of the Navy and the in- 
efficiency of the Army. The Navy 
have got their deticiency more or less 
filled up, but the inefficiency of the 
Army has remained ever since. I do 
not think there 1s any man can say— 
and I am putting it very broadly—but 
that you have got in our Home Army 
more than one-half of immature lads 
unfit to go abroad. And with that 
condition of affairs the Army cannot 
possibly be in an efficient state. Out 
of the 69 battalions of Infantry, I will 
venture to say there are not 35,000 
seasoned men who could go abroad 
and do a hard day’s work. I am cer- 
tain I am not going beyond the mark. 
1 have taken the trouble to verify the 
statements in Mr. Arnold Forster's 
letters with regard to various battalions. 
I have taken other battalions, and | 
have found that they are in quite as 
inefficient a state as those he has 
named in his letters. I will give you 
a statement as to six battalions in a 
garrison. I will not say where. Tak- 
ing the first regiment at 720, it is 349 
under strength, and half of the re- 
mainder are under age. They have 
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only 26 recruits at the depét. What 
is the state of efficiency of such a 
battalion? The next is 156 under 
strength. That has 63 recruits at the 
depot. Remember that these recruits 
have just joined, and remember also 
that each of these regiments have to 
find drafts from 160, 180, or 200 for 
battalions serving abroad. The third 


regiment is 129 under strength, 
with 104 recruits; the fourth is 
197 under strength, with 49 re- 


eruits; the fifth 178 under strength, 
with 112 recruits. That regiment is in 
the First Army Corps. Look at the 
First Army Corps sending out its best 
men to India. I am not saying I 
object to that at all, except that the 
remainder of the men at home are not 
in an effective and efficient state. We 
know what the efficient strength ought 
to be in order to keep regiments on a 
footing that you can send them out at 
amoment’s notice. The last regiment 
is 268 under strength, and the recruits 
at the depot are 333. That is out of a 
strength of 720, and half of the re- 
mainder of the yvegiment are under 
age. No doubt, my right hon. Friend 
will say he regrets this state of things, 
but it is for him now to make a great 
effort to counteract the evils which we 
say have grown up. There ought to 
be a Committee of the Cabinet to de- 
cide what should be done with the 
Army, as there was one to decide what 
should be done for the Navy. My 
right hon. Friend is very gallant and 
valiant. He says he will put 80,000 
men into the field, and he will take all 
the Reserve except 31,000 men. The 
Reserve will be 78,000 in April or May, 
so that some 450,000 have to be 
taken to put into the regiments which 
are at home to make up the 80,000. 
Let me ask, are these men trained ? 
Are the Reserve trained so that you 
can put your trust in them? Are 
they ever drilled? Not one of these 
regiments I have mentioned have got 
the new rifle. They have got the 
Martini-Henry. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will tell the Committee how 
many rifles he has got and what regi- 
ments have got them. That is a very 
important questi. My right hon. 
Friend always 0» «cts to give informa- 
tion, because it will let the foreigners 
know. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have told 
the Committee how many magazine 
rifles we had. 

Sir W. BARTTELOT : I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say he 
had manufactured 300,000 for India. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE : No; for India 
and this country. 

Sm W. BARTTELOT: But they 
are not served out. My right hon. 
Friend will no doubt say they have not 
got powder, and he has not got the rifle 
ranges where he can try them. If that 
is so, I can only say it is most unfortu- 
nate. What a mess we should be in 
should any difficulty occur with some 
of these rifles served out, and other 
regiments having a different class of 
rifle. Notwithstanding all their faults 
no Foreign Government would dare to 
put its Army into the field unless they 
were properly armed with the same 
rifle. I ask my right hon. Friend to 
look at the present condition of the 
Infantry and the Reserve; and he 
knows there are men in the Reserve 
for several years who have never been 
called out. I would ask the people of 
the country, its manufacturers, its mer- 
chants, and those who turn off soldiers 
because they may be called out, whether 
they are not satisfied with our volun- 
tary enlistment, which prevents Con- 
scription, and whether it is not worth 
more to the country than anything 
else we can name? It is the greatest 
blessing we have got, and we know 
perfectly well the condition on which 
these men are engaged. It was not 
now as in the olden time, when we had 
two, four, or even six months to prepare. 
War when it comes will come like a clap 
of thunder, and woe betide that nation 
which is not prepared! We look with 
the greatest regard to our Colonies. 
We know that even they will try to help 
usin timeof need. But it is for us to 
set the example, and have at home 
troops, not only in name, but in 
reality, who are fit to do their duty. 
We owe a great debt of gratitude to 
those who have written about this 
question, and Iam sure my right non. 
Friend feels the necessity of what I 
have been saying. You cannot get rid 
of the feeling that our Home Army is 
inefficient and our Reserves are not 
properly drilled. I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) that the Army is not a 
Party question. But what did the 
right hon. Gentleman say? That 
he was sure the House would not 
agree to vote the money asked 
for by Lord Wantage’s Committee. 
Let me say a few words about the 
Artillery. Weare most certainly short 
in our number of batteries, and when 
we remember that each battery has to 
send Sut to a battery in India some 60 
men every year out of, say, 151 men 
—when we find that more than half 
the remainder are recruits and in- 
efticient, I think we may well complain 
of the present state of the Artillery. 
Look at one case. My right hon. Friend 
disbanded four batteries of Horse Ar- 
tillery. In India we have 11 bat- 
teries of Horse Artillery, and at home 
only 9 batteries to feed the 11 batteries 
in India. Some of our batteries at 
home have six guns, whilst others have 
only four. Ifthe 80,000 men were sent 
abroad, in what position should we be 
with regard to the Artillery remaining 
at home? We should be almost in a 
defenceless position. Looking to the 
Artillery as a whole, I can only say we 
are short of men, short of horses, 
and short of guns; and the Artillery 
Reserve, from not being drilled, are 
absolutely inefficient for the purposes 
they are required. One word about 
the Cavalry. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South-East Hamp- 
shire (Sir F. Fitz-Wygram) went so 
far as to say that all the Cavalry were 
inefticient. I certainly do not go so far 
as that, but I do say a great deal wants 
to be done for the Cavalry, though not, 
perhaps, in the direction my hon. and 
gallant Friend suggests. There is only 
one other question about which I wish 
to speak—that is the Militia. I will 
put the case as it is put by Mr. Arnold 
Forster. I will only say the case, as 
put by Mr. Arnold Forster, is certainly 
not overstated :— Militia Establish- 
ment, 135,722; short of Establishment, 
22.259; absent with leave, 4,887; de- 
serters, 8,648 ; Militia Reserve, 30,245 ; 
enlistment into the Line, 12,646; re- 
cruits untrained, 36,643; Army Re- 
serve men and double enlistment, 
say, 2,000; not efficient at training, 
18,394. This is a fair statement of the 
present position of the Militia. This 
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year the absent with leave is higher; 
the deserters are considerably higher ; 
the enlistment into the Line has also 
increased, so that we may safely take 
Mr. Forster’s statement as a fair one. 
A great question for my right hon. 
Friend to consider is whether he 
cannot increase the Militia Reserve? 
The Militia, as a whoie, has not been 
encouraged half enough. The closer it 
is drawn to the Line, and the greate; 
the encouragement that is given to it, 
the better it will be for the Service. [ 
have only, in conclusion, to say that it 
is of the utmost importance we 
should speak our minds freely. [| 
have called attention to those points 
which deserve earnest and serious con- 
sideration, and which should be at- 
tended to at once. I have given my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War credit for a number of things, and 
that credit he fully deserves. I hope 
he will take care that the fighting 
machine is in first-class order, for no 
country without a perfect fighting ma- 
chine can ever defend its rights when 
occasion requires. 

(6.10.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): I would desire to call the 
attention of the House to a matter 
which is comparatively one of detail, 
but which concerns the condition of 
the soldier and the raising of his 
status—particularly the soldiers of my 
own country. It is a question, indeed, 
which has been brought by the Scotch 
Members before the War Oftice— 
namely, the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments connected with the chaplain 
system, particularly in Scotland. There 
is authority, I believe, under the Regu- 
lations for the appointment of seven 
Presbyterian chaplains in the Army, 
but there are at present only six com- 
missioned chaplains in the Army. 
They are stationed in London, Alder- 
shot, Dover, Dublin, the Curragh, and 
Edinburgh. With the exception of Edin- 
burgh, all the other five are out of Scot- 
land. I am not going to find fault fora 
moment with regard to the work which 
is done by those gentlemen. I believe 
the work done by them is excellent in 
there is one 


every respect. But 
point in regard to them—namely, 


that commissioned chaplains are 
limited to the Established Church. 
The Secretary of State is fairly en- 
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titled to reply that that is merely an 
ecclesiastical question, but I can show 
that is not the case. It is a grievance 
amongst the people in Scotland, and it 
is felt outside Scotland too. Practi- 
cally, it is not a matter of principle at 
all, because the principle has already 


been conceded. Two of these six 
chaplains are not Established 
Churchmen at all; they are mem- 
bers of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. The chaplains who do 


duty in Gibraltar and Malta 
are members, not of the Established 
Church, but of the Free Church of 
Scotland. Within Scotland itself the 
rule is rigidly applied, and there no 
duty connected with the Army is 
entrusted to any minister except a 
minister of the Established Church of 
Scotland. The people of Scotland are 
very much divided amongst religious 
bodies, and in the Highlands the 
vast majority of the population are 
members of the Free Church. In 
view of getting the best form of recruits, 
it is short-sighted policy on the part of 
the War Office not to secure the ap- 
pointment of chaplains who belong to 
that form of belief to which the 
majority of recruits and men wishing to 
join the Army also belong. This we 
undoubtedly consider a grievance, in 
view of the fact that within the bounds 
of Scotland 2,400 or 2,500 Scottish 
recruits are obtained for the Army 
every year; it is a grievance that at 
the depdts of the Scottish regiments 


you do not entrust the spiritual 
welfare of those young soldiers 


to the ministers of the Churches to 
which they belong. In the scheme 
which has been submitted to the 
Secretary of State, and has also been 
in its outline suggested to the War 
Ottice on former occasions, there are 


other suggestions made as to the 
better working of the Presbyterian 


chaplain system in the British Army. 
What is proposed in that scheme is 
that the whole Service should be 
worked by a Committee of all the 
Presbyterian Churches, and that those 
who are appointed should be chosen from 
all the various Presbyterian denomi- 
nations. It is proposed that at the five 
chief military centres in Scotland young 
ministers should be appointed, not in 
the position of commissioned chap- 
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lains, but of chaplains who should be 
told off to this duty, and have no other 
duty to perform. In Scotland, where 
you get these recruits at an early age, 
when they will be most amenable to 
the work of the chaplain, you 
have, only in the case of Edin- 
burgh, a minister specially told off 
to look after their interests. If the 
chaplain is suited to the work he will 
go amongst the soldiers, become in- 
timately acquainted with them and 
influence them for good more in the 
barrack room even than in the church. 
If you can get young ministers who will 
look upon that as their primary, chief, 
and exclusive work, then you are more 
likely to exercise a good influence 
amongst your recruits than by any 
other means. The proposal is that a 
joint committee of the Presbyterian 
Bodies should choose five young 
ministers to whom they would guar- 
antee a minimum salary. It it not 
proposed or suggested that they should 
be made commissioned chaplains, but, 
that they should become men from 
whom commissioned chaplains should 
be selected. The better men amongst 
them would look forward undoubtedly 
to promotion in this direction, and, in 
that way, you would form a nucleus, an 
excellent body of men, to whom you 
could look for service as Presbyterian 
chaplains outside Scotland. The other 
advantage is that you would have 
efficient Presbyterian chaplains in Scot- 
land, that you would be able to get hold 
of recruits early and subject them to the 
particular influence of those chaplains. 
It would have this further advantage 
in time of war, that you would have 
amongst those five men, men whom 
you could send abroad in case of 
necessity. When on service in war 
time their places would be filled and 
their work done under the Joint 
Committee of the Churches, who 
would guarantee that no extra expense 
should fall on the Exchequer. I 
would earnestly press this matter on the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I hope he 
will not look upon it as a purely eccle- 
siastical question. It isaquestion which 
affects the condition of the soldier, 
and I should like to have some expres- 
sion of favourable consideration from 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to it. If inquiry were made in the 
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matter, there would be a speedy notice 
of it taken by the other religious bodies 
in Scotland who, I am sure, would 
express their willingness and readiness 
to join in it. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I may say at 
once I fully recognise the importance of 
the subject which the hon. Member has 
brought before us. He knows that a 
scheme has been brought before me by 
the Free Church of Scotland, and I am 
desirous to ascertain how far that 
scheme commends itself to the other 
Churches. If I find that it does com- 
mend itself to them, I do not desire 
that any delay should intervene in 
carrying out the scheme. I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buchanan) I 
fully recognise the importance of the 
subject. I desire to say a word or two 
as to what the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Sir W. Barttelot) said with regard 
to the magazine rifle. He is one of 
the iast men inthe House who should use 
the argument he did about the non-issue 
of the rifle, because he did his very best to 
stop the issue. The fact is we have a 
very large number issued, and the only 
reason why a still larger number has 
not yet been placed in the hands of the 
troops is that in certain places we have 
not been able to get ranges suitable to 
the rifle. That difficulty is Being got 
over in most of the military districts, 
and I hope the time is not far distant 
when we shall be able to issue magazine 
rifles to every man in the Regular 
Army. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man asked for further information as to 
the number of heavy guns being made 
by private firms, and the names of the 
firms making them. My hon. and 
gallant Friend must, I think, be aware 
that I have on several occasions given 
the names of the firms, and ina Return 
which is to be produced very shortly 
he will find a detailed account of the 
number of large guns being manufac- 
tured, both by the Government and by 
private firms. The rest of the speech 
of my hon. and galiant Friend was 
composed mostly of a complaint against 
the War Office, about which I spoke 
the other night, that the Home bat- 
talions were not maintained at war 
strength, in order that they might 
be sent abroad at the _ shortest 
possible notice. That is not the 
Our policy has 


policy of this country. 
Mr. Buchanan 
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been to keep the Home battalions at 
moderate strength, and to rely on the 
Reserve to bring them up to full 
strength when they are sent abroad, 
as every other country does. That is 
the best and least expensive mode of 
meeting the difficulties which have to 
be faced. I want now, Sir, to make 
an appeal to the Committee. Owing 
to circumstances not under our control 
the Army Estimates have been delayed 
during this week, and it so happens 
that they must be concluded next 
week. We have still to take the Navy 
Estimates, the Vote on Account, and 
the Supplementary Civil Service Esti- 
mates ; and, therefore, it will hardly be 
possible to give further time next week 
to the discussion of this first Vote in 
the Army Estimates. I make an 
appeal to the House—and I think it 
will recognise that I have a right 
under the circumstances to appeal to 
it—to bring the discussion on the Vote 
to a close to-night. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Something has been 
said of another opportunity being 
offered later in the Session for the 
discussion of these matters, when we 
shall be in possession of all the docu- 
ments and have the advantage of the 
evidence given before Lord Wantage’s 
Committee. If such opportunity will 
be afforded, perhaps, Mr. Courtney, 
on one of the other Votes, as has been 
somewhat irregularly done on previous 
occasions—though I know you do not 
look on it, Sir, with much favour, but 
it has been so often done, and this is 
so exceptional a case, that it might be 
done this year—if it were done I would 
strongly appeal to anyone who will be 
influenced by me to agree in the course 
suggested, and defer a general discus- 
sion of these matters till that op- 
portunity. 

(6.25.) Cotoxnen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): These Estimates have not been 
criticised by a single gentleman who is 
not a supporter of the Government, 
and the appeal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman shows remarkable coolness on 
his part. In that state of the case, to 
ask to get the Vote to-night is like 
asking to get the Vote without any 
discussion at all, and yet we have just 
heard from the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir W. Barttelot) 
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that the Army Estimates require 
the closest scrutiny. I do _ not 


intend to be very long, but I shall 
be very astonished if hon. Members 
opposite do not make some little 
effort to sustain their right of discussion 
on this Vote. The Secretary of State 
took great credit because the arrange- 
ments for the defence of London are 
in a better condition owing to the 
efforts of the War Office. The fact is 
that not one shovelful of earth has 
been moved to provide for the defence 
of London during the past 20 years, and 
we are not in a position to resist the 
advance of a first-class Power. The 
next point for which the right hon. 
Gentleman took credit was the manu- 
facture of magazine rifles, and there I 
take his part against the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir W. Barttelot), who 
did his very best to stop their manu- 
facture. But the Secretary of State 
has stopped short in the manufacture 
when he has only a very inadequate 
supply. A first-class Power requires 
about 1,500,000 rifles, but the Govern- 
ment has stopped with 300,000. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: We have not 
stopped. 

CotoneL NOLAN: The right hon. 
Gentieman says we have not stopped, 
but when the hon. Member for Enfield 
(Captain Bowles) addresses the House 
presently we shall hear that there is 
very little manufacture going on now. 
It is true that we have the Martini- 
Henry rifle, but although we can use 
two patterns of rifle in warfare, we 
must have one pattern of ammunition ; 
at present we have two kinds in use. 
The hon. Member for Enfield will com- 
plain of the decrease in the manufac- 
ture of the magazine rifles at Enfield, 
but when Birmingham asked for some 
of the work I wondered how the Secre- 
tary of State would provide work for 
both places. It is a great pity that so 
many of the ritles are manufactured by 
private firms. You must give them a 
few to teach them how to manufacture 
the weapons, but the great bulk ought 
to be made at the Government factories. 
J think you are going on a false prin- 
ciple when you starve Enfield. Another 
point of the Secretary of State was the 
59,000 men. But how do you get these 
80,000? You are not even going to 
send the Reserve men into the regi- 
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ments where they have served. You 
are going to send 45,000 men into 
the beleaguered towns, and they 
will not know their comrades, their 
officers, or non-commissioned officers. 
We have always tried to have a small 
Army, but an exceedingly good Army 

I will not say English Army, because 
at the height of our glory a very large 
proportion of the men were Irish. But 
what makes the difference between 
disciplined troops and a set of savages 
is that the men know each other, and 
can depend upon each other. But now 
you are bringing them together in a 
chance manner, and they cannot get to 
know each other in less than three 
months. Now, I should like to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that all the recent great European wars 
have been decided in less time than it 
would take these men to know each 
other. I am not defending long ser- 
vice. On the contrary, I quite agree 
that we must have short service. 
When we see all the European nations 
pursuing a particular course of action, 
we should be foolish if we separated 
from it, because what all the nations 
are doing must be tolerably right. The 
great defect of the present system is 
the immense number of boys it brings 
into the Army, and I look upon that as 
most absurd, most dangerous, and most 
expensive. Hon. Members will re- 
member the message that was 
sent home from the Crimea—‘ Send 
us no more boys.” The necessity 
for veform is great; but when 
the two Front Benches agree upon 
a matter of military policy, I will 
not say they are necessarily wrong, but 
there is very little chance of reform. 
Now, when the Secretary for War has 
captured a boy, what does he do with 
him? He has to keep him about two 
years and a half before he is any good, 
and in this way he is most expensive. 
Sir A. Haliburton fixed the cost of a 
soldier at £53 a year, but I think it 
should be nearer £70, and in this way 
you will see that you spend about £160 
or £170 upon a boy before he is any 
good to you. It would be far cheaper 
to offer a fair sum to a full-grown man. 
The hon. Member for South Durham (Sir 
H. Havelock-Allan) said he did not 
think much of the idea of competing 
with the labour market, but he did 
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think that some direct inducement 
might be given to men in the Civil De- 
partments. I agree with my hon. 
Friend that that would be a good thing, 
but there is much difficulty in obtaining 
that inducement. Fourteen or 15 
years ago an hon. Member moved for a 
Committee to see if employment could 
be found for old soldiers in the Post- 
master General's Department. But it 
was no good; nothing was done, and 
you will find the greatest possible 
difficulty in getting any other Depart- 
ment of the Government to offer 
you any assistance in dealing with 
your soldiers. You will have to 
change the whole system before 
you can do any good to the 
soldier. I should be disposed to agree 
with almost anything proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman in that respect, but I 
have not much faith in any efforts 
that may be made, because I have 
seen so many efforts. I think the 
only plan is to raise the pay, and to 
raise it sufficiently to appeal to the 
imagination of the population. If you 
raised the pay 6d., 2d. of that would be 
deferred pay; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might spread that over a 
period of eight years. So that the in- 
crease would come really to 4d, and 
that would amount to something like 
£120,000. That, I admit, is a con- 
siderable sum, but you would save it in 
the long run. You would have men, 
and would be able to stop the rush of 
boys. I believe the labour market is 
like the ocean. They say you cannot 
overfish the ocean, and if you have 
enough money you cannot overfish the 
labour market, and if you are prepared 
to pay enough you will get any number 
of men in this country. The fact is 
that now you are only paying enough to 
pay fora boy. When you have captured 
him you make him serve on and pay 
him just the same. If an employer of 
labour were to do that he would be de- 
nounced as the greatest tyrant in the 
country, and if he could noi be beaten 
in the Law Courts we should have to 
pass an Act of Parliament about him. 
The fact is the Army is underpaid, and 
there are very gigantic abuses in conse- 
quence. I do not say anything about 
our Indian Army. We have a splendid 
Army there, and that fact has been 
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is that there the men are full grown, 
whereas at home they are boys. 
*(6.42.) Captain BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): I do not at all under- 
estimate the importance of the ques- 
tion which has been under discussion, 
but I wish to call attention to another 
matter, and that is the very important 
question of warlike stores and supplies. 
My constituency has of late been very 
much disturbed by the fact that this 
year a very much smaller number of 
arms are being manufactured than 
during the last two years; and, 
personally, one cannot help being a little 
surprised that, while the Army is being 
fitted out with a new weapon, so 
small a number of arms should be given 
out for manufacture. I can only say 
that the reason is not so much that this 
country is going without weapons as 
that those arms have been given to 
other people to produce. I have dis- 
covered that out of a total number of 
300,000 arms manufactured, those 
turned out at Enfield only numbered 
182,000. Enfield is the chief manufac- 
turing department of the small arms of 
this country, and this is, therefore, a 
very serious question for us to consider. 
At first I could not help thinking that 
private traders and manufacturers were 
able to manufacture these weapons at 
a lower rate than they were produced 
at the Small Arms Factory, but that 
idea has been put out of my mind by the 
answers given by the Secretary of State 
for War. As far as I can make out— 
and it is very difficult to find out the 
exact state of the case with respect to 
any of these warlike stores from the 
way in which they are put into the 
Estimates—the first 100,000 rifles 
which have been manufactured, or are 
being manufactured, by the trade are to 
cost £5 10s., whereas the first 124,000 
of these weapons which were made at 
Enfield were at a cost of £4 5s. each. 
These weapons can be manufactured now 
at Enfield at a cost of under £3 10s. It 
is not merely in the manufacture of 
rifles we compare favourably with the 
trade. According to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War himself, 8 per cent. is added to 
the cost of swords manufactured at 
Sheffield over those made in the 


Government factory. I have discovered 


also that the cost of the Nordenfeldt 
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guns at Enfield is £135, and no less 
than £338 8s. is paid for the same 
article from the trade. I know I shall be 
told that the large divergence in price 
is due to what may be called the 
royalty paid to the inventors of the 
weapons ; but when the difference is as 
between £135, and £338 I do feel that 
some new method should be arrived at 
for settling what royalties should be 
paid to inventors rather than by 
giving orders at such extraordinarily in- 
creased prices. I should like to point 
out to the Committee that even the 
manufacturers of these weapons are 
not satisfied with present prices, and 
we find from the letters of ‘‘ Parlemen- 
taire”’ in the Times that even inventors 
are not satisfied with the way they are 
treated by the War Office. I feel, 
therefore, this is a question worthy the 
consideration of the Committee, and 
that it is my duty to bring the matter 
forward, though I should have liked 
to have acquiesced in the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The lock of the 
Maxim gun costs £20 in the trade 
—£6 at Enfield. I read of an order 
for carbines being sent from India and 
given by the War Office tc the Henry 
Barrel Company; they are to cost 60s. 
each, and they could be produced at the 
small-arms factory at Enfield for 42s. 
I should like to point out to Members 
of the Committee that the machinery 
with which these carbines would have 
had to have been manufactured, if 
they were manufactured at Enfield, 
has been sold to the Henry Barrel 
Company for £2,000. I do not know 
if I am mistaken—the Secretary for 
War will correct me if I am wrong— 
but I believe we have not at this 
moment the machinery at Enfield for 
the manufacture of old Martini-Henry 
carbines, the use of which the Indian 
(rovernment have not given up entirely. 
A new rifle was put into the hands of 
the Army, and I think only one year’s 
full work was sent to the Government 
factory at Enfield. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 
(IRELAND.) 


Copy ordered— 

“Of Memorandum by the Treasury upon 
the position of the Teachers’ Pension Fund, 
Ireland, on the 3lst day of December, 1890.” 
—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I hope 
this Memorandum will be circulated 
on Monday if the Vote is to be taken 
on that day. We cannot consent to 
proceed with the Vote if we have not 
the Memorandum in our hands. 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham) : 
The Memorandum will be circulated 
as soon as possible, but the Vote, I 
think, is not to be taken until Monday 
week, 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 111.) 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—COMMITTEE., 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

CONSIDERATION OF ESTIMATES. 


*(9.0.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): I rise, Sir, to move 
the Resolution standing in my name on 
the Paper, and I think that everyone 
who has looked into this matter of 
grants in Supply will not differ from me 
when I say the subject is one which 
may well occupy our attention for the 
brief period allotted to us at our Even- 
ing Sitting. There have been during 
this Parliament sums amounting to 
£300,681,014 voted in Committee of 
Supply, but that figure, large as it is, 
does not at all convey the importance 
of the associations. by no means 
financial, that this matter of Supply 
calls up. Just as you may trace 
in the Preambles of Acts of Pavrlia- 
ment, which have been passed in this 
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House by our predecessors, the social 
improvement among our people, so 
you may trace in the records of the 
granting of Supplies to the Sovereign 
that which has led to the widening of 
the liberties of the nation and the es- 
tablishment of our Constitutional liber- 
ties on a firm basis. Even in the very 
words that are used by usin the Act 
we annually pass, called the ‘‘ Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act ’’—in the very 
words we use in the Preamble of that 
Act, “‘we have freely and voluntarily 
resolved to give and grant unto your 
Majesty,” we convey the fact that it is 
of our own volition as Representatives 
of the taxpayers we grant these Supplies. 
And when we go with you, Sir, to the 
other end of the Long Corridor to hear 
the assent of the Crown to various Acts 
passed by Parliament, we there hear in 
the old Norman-French still employed 
in this matter that the Queen “ thanks 
her good subjects, and freely accepts 
their benevolence.”” Now, although, 
as we all know, controversies with the 
Crown have long passed by, there has 
been strong—and it is not dead yet, as 
we have had more than one evidence 
during this Parliament—equally strong 
and Constitutional jealousy of the inter- 
ference of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The Crown demands, the Com- 
mons grant, the Lords assent. But 
it is noteworthy that in our procedure 
care is also taken against what in these 
days might possibly become a greater 
danger than it has been in the past— 
namely, pressure on the part of a 
particular locality in regard to the 
raising of taxation and the necessity 
for raising it. To use the words of the 
Clerk who used to sit at that Table, 
and who has left a name in connection 
with Parliamentary Procedure never to 
be mentioned without honour—Sir 
Erskine May :— 

“The foundation of all Parliamentary taxa- 
tion is the necessity of the Public Service as 
declared by the Crown through its Con- 
stitutional Advisers.” 

So that, as we all know, it is not com- 
petent for any private Member—any 
non-official Member—to present any de- 
mand in the nature of an increase of 
supply and an increase in taxation. 
Passing from these Constitutional 


aspects of the subject, which, to my 
mind, are still very important, I now 


Mr. J E. Ellis 
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ask those who do me the honour to 
listen to me, what is the object of our 
going into Committee of Supply, of our 
doing that which the House has done 
times out of number resolving itself into 
Committee of Supply? Well, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Speaker—indeed I know— 
many attempts have been made to de- 
fine that object; but, after reading a 
great many of those attempts and think- 
ing the matter over, it seems to me to 
come very much to the words [ 
have ventured to employ in my Reso- 
lution that the object of Committee 
of Supply is to afford the House 
of Commons “control over the 
policy and expenditure of the ad- 
ministrative Departments,” and I 
attach as much importance to the 
one word as to the other. I draw no 
distinction in importance between 
“policy” and ‘‘expenditure.” The 
policy to be pursued by the great ad- 
ministrative Departments should be as 
much under the control of this House 
in Committee of Supply as the econo- 
mical expenditure in carrying out that 
policy. In times gone by there have 
been many discussions, many Debates, 
and many Committees have been ap- 
pointed on this matter, the granting of 
Supply, the Procedure, its defects, and 
the remedies by which the Procedure 
might be improved. I[ am not going 
over ancient history: I come at once to 
the Committee appointed during the 
present Parliament, the Comunittee 
appointed in 1888 on the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Woverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
the Committee on ‘ Estimates Pro- 
cedure (Grants of Supply).’’ That 
Committee consisted of 17 Members, 
and the Chairman was Lord Hartington, 
the present Duke of Devonshire. 
More than half the Committee were 
Members who had had long offi- 
cial or Parliamentary experience. 
That Committee made certain recom- 
mendations. They only had _ before 
them, for reasons they give in their 
Report, the Estimates for the Civil 
Service and Revenue Departments. 
There was a Committee sitting at that 
time on the Army and Navy Estimates, 
therefore the Committee left those 
Estimates out of view. I will quote 
two or three sentences from the Report 
of the Committee bearing on the point I 
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have alluded to, the object with which we 


go into Committee of Supply. I may 
say that, with only minor exceptions, 
the Report of the Committee was ar- 
rived at with practical unanimity. The 
Committee addressed themselves to 
two points :— 

(1.) The extent to which economy and 
efficiency in the Public Service are secured by 
the examination of the Estimates in the Com- 
mittee of Supply. (2.) The opportunity 
afforded by the review of the Civil expediture 
of the Government of wey! the adminis- 
tration of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Affairs 
under the attention of the House of Commons.” 
They say, on the first point, ‘‘ economy 
and efficiency in the Public Service :”— 

“ The actual reductions of the Votes by the 

Committee of Supply have been apparently 
slight in proportion to the amount of Parlia- 
mentary time occupied in the consideration of 
the Estimates. Your Committee are, how- 
ever, of opinion that such reductions by no 
means represent the full economicul effect of 
the examination to which the Votes are sub- 
jected, and they have no doubt that discussion 
in the Committee of Supply has had a con- 
siderable effect in preventing increase of ex- 
penditure.” 
Then, with regard to the second point, 
the opportunity for bringing adminis- 
tration under the attention of the 
House of Commons, what I have called 
the *‘ Policy’ of administration, the 
Committee say— 

“There can be no doubt that the oppor- 
tunity which is afforded by annual discussion 
on the Estimates of raising many questions of 
policy and administration which may not be of 
sufficient general interest to demand or obtain 
the separate and special attention of the 
House itself is a valuable and useful privilege ; 
and although these questions of policy may 
not always be raised in the most convenient 
or usefui form, and may be complicated by 
much irrelevant and unimportant matter, sub- 
jects of interest, which might otherwise 
escape the attention of the House and of the 
public, receive in this way a certain amount of 
examination.” 

i think those who have been in the 
House only for some six or seven years 
will tind themselves in cordial agree- 
ment with these assertions of the Com- 
mittee. And now I turn to the question 
as to how far, by the manner in which 
the Kstimates have been presented 
during the present Parliament, these 
objects alluded to by the Committee 
and mentioned in my Resolution have 
been secured or frustrated. As the 
Committee of 1888 did, so I exclude 
the Army and Navy Estimates. And I 
also exclude all Votes on Account from 
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the figures Iam about to give. I will 
only take the Civil Service and Revenue 
Estimates actually voted in Committee 
of Supply, in what I may call the 
regular manner—that is, put from the 
Chair Vote by Vote, and not en bloc. 
During the five Sessions from 1887 to 
1891 inclusive, the Votes for Civil Ser- 
vice and Revenue Departments reached 
the amount of £86,142,938. I have 
gone very carefully through every Vote 
of this sum in each Session of the 
present Parliament, and I have also 
inade out a full statement of amounts 
voted during each month in each Ses- 
sion of the present Parliament. I will 
not, however, go through these figures, 
even a summary of them would 
weary the House, but I do propose to 
give the House the figures in this 
form: I will mention for each year 
the percentage of Supply that has been 
laid before the House at particular 
times of the year. I will not even 
go into each month, but I take it that 
the Votes taken before the last day of 
June have been put before the House 
at a reasonable time, and that the Votes 
from the lst July onwards have been 
taken at what I will call an unreason 
able time of the year. The figures on 
this basis are as follows :—In 1887 the 
amount voted, Vote by Vote, excluding 
Votes on Account, was £19,500,000, and 
of this amount £35 in each £100 was 
the amount voted before the end of 
June ; in July £7, in August £35, and 
in September £23 out of every £100 
voted. That is to say, in 1887, after 
Ist July no less than £65 of every 
£100 was voted. In 1888, out of 
£13,800,000, £12 out of every £100 was 
voted before the end of June, £1 10s. 
during July, £34 10s. in November, 
£52 in December—that is to say, €88 
£100 was voted after Ist 


of Estinates. 


from every 
July. In 1889, total £20,500,000, of 
which £25 in the £100 was voted 


before the end of June, and €75 from 
every £100, in the month of August. 
In 1890, out of £20,000,000, £19 in the 
£100 was voted before the end of June, 
£35 in July, and £46 in August, or £81 
of each £100 after Ist July. In 1891, 
of £21,250,000, £6 in the £100 was 
voted before the end of June, £52 in 
July, and £42 in August, so that 
last year £94 from every £100 was 
voted after Ist July. This is the 
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briefest abstract, and I can assure hon. 
Members that on going through the 
mass of figures to make up this sum- 
mary, I was astounded at the way 
Supply is laid before the House. 
But the case is much more striking 
on turning to individual figures. In 
1887 it was not until a Saturday 
in August that the Education Vote 
for England and Wales was put before 
the House for consideration. In 1888, 
on Saturday, 15th December, no less 
than 22 Votes, raising £356,380, were 
put and agreed to. On the foliowing 
Monday, 17th December, 13 Votes, for 
a total of £5,812,519, were carried. In 
1889, on a Saturday, 16 Votes were put 
for £5,615,240, and in 1890, on 13th 
August, 48 Votes were passed for 
£5,616,657. In 1891, from 3 o’clock 
on Friday, 31st July, to 4.30 a.m. on 
Saturday, lst August, 26 Votes in the 
Civil Service, Reserve Army and Navy 
Estimates, embracing no less than 
£16,500,000, were put and carried. 
Sixteen and a-half millions voted in 
Committee at a single Sitting! Figures 
like these are sufficiently startling, and 
if anyone takes the trouble, as I have 
taken the trouble, to wade through all 
the figures that go to bring out this 
summary, he will be as astounded as 
I was at the result. Only when we 
pass to the subjects of the Votes do we 
fully realise the extreme gravity of the 
matter. In the Civil Service Estimates 
for last year, 1890-91, there were 106 
Votes in seven Classes. Now, I will 
take only one Class out of the seven, 
leaving out of account many Depart- 
ments in that Class, such as the 
Lunacy Commission, Woods and 
Forests, and a great number of 
others. In Class II. we find in- 
cluded the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Agriculture, and 
the Local Government Board. If any 
hon. Member tries to realise what this 
catalogue of Departments really means 
in the Government of the country, he 
will not differ from me when I say that 
to secure anything like efficient control 
over policy and expenditure in the De- 
partments, the Votes ought to be 
brought properly before us—-I mean 
put from the Chair early, reason- 
ably, and regularly in the Session. Take 
the Home Office Vote alone. This one 
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Vote, from one class of the Civil 
Service Estimates, as we _ know, 
embraces the salaries of the chief 
and subordinate officers, and upon 
this Vote questions of high policy 
can be raised, such as the con- 
trol of factories and workshops, of 
explosives, of burial grounds, of the 
administration of Acts in reference to 
mines, coal and metalliferous, and a 
variety of other matters. We know 
perfectly well how this great Depart- 
ment of State, like others, is increasing 
and extending its purview every day, 
its work growing in importance, its 
agents increasing in number all over 
the country, and with this growth there 
is an increase in financial demands. 
Take the Board of Trade, the Local 
Government Board, or any of these 
great Departments, and, I think, Mr. 
Speaker—for I am anxious not to tres- 
pass toolong on the timeof the House— 
I think that the facts and figures I have 
given are of themselves quite sufficient 
to show that by the system I have 
shown to exist, the control of the House 
of Commons over the policy and ex- 
penditure of the administrative Depart- 
ments of the country must be and is 
grievously weakened, that this is % 
great and growing evil, and _ that 
the need for a remedy is urgent. 
Not only are the amounts increasing 
—TI see there is an increase of over 
£1,000,000 sterling in the present 
Estimates over last year: This increase 
may be justified—I am expressing no 
opinion about that—the amounts, 
not only, as I have said, are in- 
creasing, but the variety of administra- 
tion is growing. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern life, the demands 
arising in all directions which find 
expression in Bills brought in, in 
Motions and in various ways, these real 
and genuine demands naturally have a 
tendency to increase the power and 
importance of these great Departments. 
There is no question whatever that to 
preserve ourselves from the danger of 
falling into a bureaucratic system of 
the worst sort, of leaving control in the 
hands of permanent officials of more or 
less important grade rather than in the 
hands of the Parliamentary Chief 
whose tenure of office is from either 
side never very prolonged, it is essential 
that this House should keep a very 
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firm grasp over the operations of the 


great Public Departments. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, of course, as we all find, 
it is easier to point out evils than 
to suggest remedies. It is quite evi- 
dent to anyone who watches what is 
going on in the House, who has noted 
what has passed Session after Session, 
that we shall have to make further re- 
forms in our Procedure. Of course, I 
am not going into that subject this even- 
ing. I will not even dwell on the 
limited proposals or recommendations 
of the Committee of 1888, and I avoid 
doing so for more than one reason, 


with only one of which I need 
trouble the House. My hon. Friend 
who will second my Motion (Mr. 


Sydney Buxton) has greater Parlia- 
mentary experience than I[ can pretend 
to, and he possibly may offer a sugges- 
tion. But one thing I will say. I freely 
acknowledge that the Government—I 
mean any Government, not merely the 
present Government—in these times, 
and under modern conditions, have a 
fair claim to more time than under the 
old Rules with respect to Mondays and 
Thursdays. If—and I merely throw 
out the suggestion tentatively, not in 
the form of a decided expression of 
opinion—if the Government would keep 
their hands off Wednesdays, I think 
they might be free to take possession of 
either Tuesday or Friday. But, as I say, 
I merely throw this out suggestively 
and tentatively. The Motion I have 
to submit to the House this evening is 
of a very modest character, as I think 
the First Lord of the Treasury will 
admit. It declares that the Esti- 
mates should be brought before Com- 
mittee of Supply as early as is 
possible in each financial year, and 
on definite and regular days afterwards. 
I think we all admit that the uncer- 
tainty that hangs over the procedure of 
this House aggravates greatly the wear 
and tear and toil of Parliamentary 
life, and, therefore, if we can do any- 
thing whatever to lessen this we 
shall be doing not only that which 
wiil greatly add to our own comfort— 
which is, of course, a very small 
matter in comparison with that which 
we come here to do — but it will 
also really add to the public time 


in discharging the duties we have to 
discharge here. 


I wish in this con- 
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nection most emphatically to disclaim 
one idea that has been attributed to 
me in connection with fixing definite 
and regular days for Supply. It has 
been said to me by Members of much 
greater experience than myself—If 
any Government bring forward their 
Supply on definite and regular days 
and at the commencement of the 
Session, it will open a field to pro- 
longed discussion, and might lead to a 
waste of time that necessarily does not 
occur at the end of the Session. Now I 
deprecate as much as any hon. Member 
of the House the idea that there neces- 
sarily should be any prolonged dis- 
cussion of Supply if it were brought for- 
ward on definite and regular days. I 
believeit would tend exactly in a con- 
trary direction. When you have a 
Vote brought forward in Committee of 
Supply on a definite and regular day, 
there will be such a large number of 
Members interested that you will 
generally find that the discussion will 
be carried on ina more or less business- 
like manner. It iswhena Vote is brought 
forward at the Table unexpectedly, and 
when, perhaps, those who have an 
interest in the matter are absent from 
the House, you will find, forthe most part, 
that a desultory discussion takes place. 
T look upon the waste of Parliamentary 
time as a Parliamentary sin; and I 
am perfectly ready to join with any- 
body to secure the suppression of any 
undue prolongation of remarks in Com- 
mittee of Supply ; because I believe if 
we had our Votes brought forward on 
certain fixed and regular days, those 
Members who would be legitimately 
interested in the matter would come 
more or less—and rather more than 
less — prepared to compress their 
remarks within a reasonable period. 
It is not only because I desire to put 
an end to the uncertainty of Parlia- 
mentary procedure that I move this 
Resolution, and to get some assurance 
from the Government in respect to it ; 
it is on constitutional and economical 
grounds. I regard the functions of the 
House of Commons in Committee of 
Supply as in no way inferior to its 
legislative capacity. We may pass 
whatever laws we like ; but if we main- 
tain these great administrative Depart- 
ments without keeping a firm grasp on 
them, the last state of things will 
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be worse than the first. I press 
these views on the House and the 
Government with some confidence. I 
think I have shown that a grievance 
exists and an evil exists, and all of us 
have some responsibility with regard to 
finding a remedy. I beg to move my 
Resolution, and I commend it earnestly 
and respectfully to the attention of the 
House. ‘ 

(9.34.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): In seconding 
this Resolution,I wish to disclaim—and 
I am sure my hon. Friend will join 
with me in disclaiming—that in this 
discussion we have any Party ends to 
serve. The question is one for the 
House and not a question of Party ; 
and I do not know that the present 
Government have sinned more than their 
predecessors in past Sessions. What 
may be done in this particular Session, 
when we have a Leader of the House 
who has followers who will not follow 
him, remains to be seen ; but up to the 
present moment I do not know that 
any particular Government can cast the 
first stone. I think my hon. Friend 
has done a considerable public service 
in introducing this question, because, 
although we had a Committee appointed 
three years ago to consider this matter, 
it was appointed without any previous 
discussion in the House, and I think 
the House will feel that a Committee, 
appointed in that way, is not likely to 
arrive at the same sort of conclusion 
as one which would be appointed after 
a proper discussion. Now, I think my 
hon. Friend behind me has clearly 
shown that something ought to be done 
in reference to the question of Supply. 
I must say that the facts and figures he 
brought forward were even more 
startling than I expected they would 
be ; and everyone must appreciate the 
fact that the Parliamentary position 
has been very much altered in the last 
25 years, when we are no longer in 
those days of Whig Government, when 
Lord Palmerston did nothing and Lord 
John Russell helped him to do it, or 
vice versa. But now, whatever Govern- 


ment is in Office, whether it is Conser- 
vative or Liberal, they tind themselves 
obliged to introduce a large number of 
Bills, and to endeavour to pass them. 
Besides that, they have got Annual 
Supply ; and now a larger number of 
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Members, almost every year, take a 
greater interest —I think the hon. 
Member for Northampton once called 
it an intelligent interest —in these 
questions that arise in the House of 
Commons; and now the constituencies 
being more educated than they used to 
be take a far greater interest in what 
is going on in this House; and, there- 
fore, a very much larger number than 
hitherto take part in discussions in this 
House. I was told a day or two ago 
by an old Member that when he first 
came into the House, some 30 or 40 
years ago, not more at the outside than 
some 150 Members of the House took 
any part at all in the discussions that 
arose ; but at present, I think I am not 
going above the mark when I say that 
at least 350 or 400 Members do take an 
interest and an active share in what is 
going on in this House of Commons. 
To a certain extent this has been 
accentuated by the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure, which I, for one, most heartib, 
support. I mean the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule that to a certain extent has been 
tempered by the Closure Rule. At the 
same time there is a limited amount of 
time at the disposal of the House ; and, 
therefore, we find this position: that 
while there is nore to do, there is less 
time to do it in. And we continue on 
the old theory on which we usually 
carried on business in this House: 
and we allow the Government twe 
nights a week and private Members 
three nights a week. Jt seems to me 
that at the present moment that is a 
considerable anachronisin; and as 
regards Supply, at all events we see 
that as the effect of the present pro- 
cedure there is no regularity in 
carrying out Supply ; that, as was once 
said in the House, there is a drought 
of Supply at the beginning of the 
Session and a deluge at the end. And 
the hon. Member pointed out, in 
reference to one particular year, that 
while only 11 per cent. was voted up 
to June, no less than 81 out of 100 was 
voted after the month of July, and that 
not less than 42 per cent. was yoted in 
48 hours, or two Sittings of this House. 
It seems tc me that everyone must be 
agreed that that is not the way in 
which the business of the House, in 
regard to Supply, ought to be carried 
out ; and there are many hon. Members 
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who are convinced that the present mode 
of carrying out Supply is not right, and so 
far as regards the country outside they 
are in great sympathy with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, whose absence this evening I, for 
one, greatly regret. In a letter which 
he wrote to the Times, and which 
was afterwards re-published in the Pro- 
cedure Committee, he said that the 
present system of Supply is waste of 
public time—that the great striking 
feature of carrying out Supply was 
waste of public time and inability to 
prevent waste of public money. As 
regards the latter point, I am not entirely 
in accord with him, because I think, as 
has been pointed out by my hon. Friend 
behind me, that under the present 
procedure in Committee, while it is 
perfectly true this House of Commons 
by a vote very seldom or never cuts off 
a particular item of Supply, the result 
of our reiterated discussions is to carry 
through real economy in the Depart- 
ment, and it often happens that items 


which are discussed but are not cut off 


one year disappear from the Estimates 
the following year. I remember my 
hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton, who has been very active in 
these small matters of Supply, has been 
on more than one occasion successful 
not only in carrying a reduction of 
Votes, but preventing these Votes ap- 
pearing again in the Estimates ; but I 
agree with my hon. Friend behind me 
that, after all, the object of discus- 
sion in Supply is not so much the 
financial result of particular Votes, but 
it is general policy as well as actual 
expenditure, and it questions of adminis- 
tration, questions of policy, in which 
every Member of the House is in- 
terested. The hon. Member behind me 
has mentioned the case of education. 
We know that as regards education the 
question of policy is, in the main, 
inextricably mixed up with the question 
of Expenditure. Further, as to the 
question of education, on which is 
spent many millions a year, and an 
increased charge cast for it on the 
Public Revenue, we know that year 
after year, unless there is some very 
particular reason, as was the case 
three years ago, for giving to the Vote 
a somewhat thorough examination, this 
enormous sum of money is voted to 
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public education without any discus- 
sion at all, and I look upon this item 
of Civil Service expenditure as perhaps 
the most important of our Annual Ex- 
penditure ; but there are cases, in con- 
sequence of the way in which Supply is 
voted, where there is no opportunity of 
adequately discussing Votes. As re- 
gards these questions of financial con- 
trol, and the question of due discussion 
of pelicy, I think my hon. Friend behind 
me has made out his case that there is 
great need for reform, and he has said 
that in saying this we ought also to 
point out what suggestions we have to 
make to the House and the Govern- 
ment. Well, there is one suggestion 
which carries with it the weight and 
support of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton, 
and the very tentative, half-hearted 
support of the Committee to which 
the hon. Member has referred, 
that the Financial Estimates 
every Session should be referred to a 
large Committee, or a grand Committee, 
to be threshed out there before they 
were brought to the House for discus- 
sion. I, for one, should very strongly 
object to such a policy or procedure as 
that. I look on it as a policy of despair, 
because it seems to me there is to that 
proposal an absolutely conclusive objec- 
tion. In the first place, it is entirely 
contrary to the Constitutional system 
that this House of Commons ought to 
consider the items of public expendi- 
ture, and ought to consider the question 
of national grievances which may arise 
in connection with that expenditure ; 
and I further think that it would tend 
very seriously to diminish the respon- 
sibility of the House for the different 
Departments if the Estimates we pro- 
pose for the House of Commons were 
taken out of our hands, overhauled by 
a Committee, and looked at by a Com- 
mittee, before they came to the House 
for discussion. We have, no doubt, an 
important Committee of the House, the 
Public Accounts Committee, to consider 
questions of public expenditure in re- 
ference to the different Departments. 
They consider the expenditure after the 
money is spent. They have to see that 
the money is properly expended, and I 
believe they do not weaken but 
strengthen the responsibility of each 
Department by ascertaining that the 
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share of the money voted by this House 
has been applied to the proper purposes. 
But I believe that if you sent the 
Estimates to a Committee each year 
it would very considerably weaken 
the responsibility of the Treasury and 
other Departments in reference to the 
money that they come to ask this House 
to vote year by year; and I think this 
proposal also has this fatal objection— 
that it would unquestionably delay the 
discussion by this House of the Es- 
timates. It would delay it still further 
than it does at present. It would not 
remove but aggravate the evil of which 
we complain—namely, that we take this 
discussion in the House not at a reason- 
able time of the Session, but only at 
the end, the fag end, the summer 
months of the Session; and I doubt 
also whether, as a matter of fact, the 
House would save much time as regards 
this matter, because it would be quite 
impossible for the House of Commons 
to refer to such a Committee 
as this either questions of policy 
or questions of administration. The 
only questions that could be referred 
to such a Committee would be the 
actual financial questions, questions of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, in refer- 
ence to a particular expenditure ; and 
the number of these which are dis- 
cussed in Committee of Supply are not 
very enormous. The result would be 
that while Members of that Committee 
would have the trouble of going through 
the Estimates, the House of Commons 
would not be content to allow their 
discussion to be sufficient, but would 
be desirous to discuss these questions 
of policy over again when they came 
up to this House in Committee of 
Supply. And, further, there is this also 
to be said, as was suggested by one of 
the witnesses before the Committee of 
which my hon. Friend has spoken—that 
such a Committee as that would pro- 
bably start a considerable number of 
new hares, which would be coursed in 
this House—questions which would 
not occur to themselves before they 
would be brought under their notice by 
this Committee, and lead to prolonged 
discussion. I believe that complicated 
arrangement would be a great mistake, 
and I do not believe that it would 
really save any of the time of the 
House. As regards this policy of 
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delegation, I believe it would be sur- 
rounded with very considerable evils : 
but I believe that something might be 
done by the House itself, by the pass- 
ing of a new Standing Order in regard 
to the matter. It is admitted that the 
evils from which we are really suffering 
is that Supply is not taken regularly : 
that it is carried to the end of the Ses- 
sion ; that it is postponed to other Go- 
vernment measures and Government 
Bills; that the time given for Supply is 
taken for the discussion of Govern- 
ment measures; with the result that 
Supply goes to the wall, and is only 
taken at the fag end of the Session, 
and this is very much due to the fact 
that we do not allow, in this House, 
the Government sufficient time from 
the beginning of the Session. What 
is the result? By the present arrange- 
ment the Government obtain that 
time—but they obtain it practically 
—theoretically at the expense of 
private Members. Earlier and earlier 
every Session they make a sort of pre- 
datory incursion on the rights of private 
Members ; and it has become now ar 
habitual practice, especially for this Go- 
vernment, to introduce the Morning Sit- 
tingsat avery early period of the Sessior 
—TI believe at an earlier period this 
Session than any other previous Session 
Such a system is bad for the Govern- 
ment and disastrous to private 
Members; bad for the Government 
because, in their case, two halves are 
not equal to a whole. They did not 
get through the same amount of 
Business in the two Morning Sittings 
as they would in one whole Night 
Sitting ; because, in the first place, the 
end of a Morning Sitting is always in 
view, and when hon. Members see the 
end in view they are very often able to 
carry the Business on until that time 
arrives ; and we have seen even during 
the two Morning Sittings which the 
Government have had that, while we 
began where we left off, in both cases 
we left off where we began; and 
practically, by means of these Morning 
Sittings, there has been no advance 
of Public Business more than before. 
With these two Morning Sittings, 
while the Government Business 
comes first for every day in the 
week except Wednesday, all questions 
of Private Business, all Adjourn- 
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ments of the House, all occasions 
for Divisions, are necessarily taken out 
of the time at their disposal ; and they 
jose also what I think every Member 
of the House knows is a most valuable 
hour, the dinner hour; that hour is lost 
by rising for the Morning Sitting ; and 
nobody benefits from them. As regards 
private Members, the great disad- 
vantage to private Members of these 
Morning Sittings is that a private 
Member has to make a House at the 
most difficult hour of the 24—namely, 
9 o'clock. If he can induce his 
Friends to come down to make a House 
at great inconvenience, they desire to 
sneak away at the earliest moment 
to enjoy themselves elsewhere; and 
whether the Government desire Morning 
Sittings or a whole night, it really is the 
greatest possible inconvenience, not only 
to the House, but to private Members 
especially, and the upshot of the matter 
is this—that while a private Member 
is deprived of his rights under certain 
circumstances, while he is unable to 
make a House or keep a House, his 
speech, which he has been obliged to 
keep bottled up, he brings out in Sup- 
ply, and what the Government gain in 
measure they lose in malt. The sug- 
gestion which I venture to make is that 
the House should by Standing Order 
from the beginning of the Session, or 
from the time when Supply is set up, 
give the Government three nights out 
of the week, leaving Wednesday for 
private Members’ Bills, and either 
Tuesdays or Fridays for private Mem- 
bers’ nights. But I think if the House 
assent to such a proposal as that, we 
ought to couple it with this absolute 
condition—that one of these three 
nights, for the whole of the Session, 
should be from the beginning devoted 
to Supply—that Supply should be 
taken on that day every week through- 
out the whole of the Session. I believe 
that, under these circumstances, we 
should have a great improvement on 
the mode in which Supply at present is 
discussed. The Government, we know, 
often promise us when they take pri- 
vate Members’ nights and time that 
they would devote one of those days 
weekly to Supply ; but these good in- 
tentions are never realised. Why suc- 
cessive Governments are so reluctant 
VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. 
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to take Supply early in the Session, 
and why they make such slow progress 
with Supply, is because, under present 
circumstances, Supply interferes with 
the other Government measures. But 
if the Government had two nights in 
which they could carry through Bills, 
and one night in the week safe for 


Supply, these two things would 
run on parallel lines; and no 
delay in Supply would injure 


their position with regard to their 
Bills, and certainly there would be no 
tendency to this delay I have spoken 
of; but it seems to me that we should 
then have Supply discussed without ul- 
terior motives; and I and my hon. 
Friend behind me believe that while a 
regular systematic practice to take 
Supply on one day of the week might 
seem to the House theoretically to 
consume a larger number of days 
throughout the Session, we believe in 
the end it would be found not to have 
that practical result, because if hon. 
Members knew that Supply was to be 
taken on a certain day they would come 
prepared for certain items in Supply, 
and discuss them in a proper and 
reasonable manner, with no ulterior 
motive of stopping the other Business ; 
and all those frivolous discussions 
which we have in Supply would, I be- 
lieve, entirely disappear, or very largely 
disappear, and we should find a much 
more businesslike discussion in Com- 
mittee of Supply. At all events, we 
should have this advantage —that we 
should have Supply discussed with 
regularity, and should have it dis- 
cussed systematically, and we should 
have this further advantage—that every 
class in Supply would have a proper 
opportunity of being discussed. What 
we want is that every class in Supply 
should be properly and legitimately 
discussed. I believe the discussion 
would be better and more important 
than it isat present. I must say I agree 
with my hon. Friend behind me in one 
remark, namely this: that one of the 
most harassing features of being a 
Member of this honourable House is 
that you never know from day to day 
where you are wanted, whether you 
can go down to your constituency or 
some friend’s constituency, or carry 
out some other engagement you may 
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wish to carry through. If we had the 
Business simply fixed on a _ par- 
ticular day we should know how we 
stood. For three nights in the week, 
at all events, we should know how we 
stood, and be relieved of this harassing 
care which now, unfortunately, weighs 
so much on our minds and spirits. I 
do not believe, as I said just now, 
if you give this right definitely to the 
Government, that private Members 
would really suffer in the end. It 
would add to the hours of the Govern- 
ment without, I believe, doing away 
with what practical benefits are at 
present obtained by private Members ; 
and this House ought to remember 
that, after all, discussions in Supply are 
opportunities for private Members ; 
and, therefore, while to a certain extent 
theoretically they might have their 
time curtailed, I believe they would 
have better and greater opportunities 
of discussing matters in which they 
were interested; and as regards the 
Government, they would have, it is 
true, a certain amount more time, 
but they would not have it in a way 
which would encourage them to intro- 
duce more Bills. The great evil of all 
Governments seems to me to be that 
they always think at the beginning of 
a Session that they are going to carry 
about 20 big Bills, and at the end they 
find out but one little ewe-lamb which 
appeared in the Queen’s Speech. 
Under this proposal which I venture 
to make the extra time they would get 
would be devoted necessarily to 
Supply, and they would not be induced 
to introduce a larger number of Bills. 
One other suggestion I venture to 
make, and that is this—that at the 
present moment the number of stages 
through which the Estimates go is 
something astounding. There was 
some very interesting evidence given by 
the honoured Clerk at the Table before 
the Committee, in which he pointed 
out that every item in Supply hon. 
Members, if they chose to do so, might 
discuss no less than 17 times in the 
course of a Session. It could be dis- 
cussed on the Excess Vote, the Sup- 
plementary Vote, the Vote on Account, 
the Report stage, the Appropriation 
Bill, and in other ways. Of course, 


that, to a certain extent, is merely 
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theoretical, because the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, if I may venture to say 
so, laid down a very good rule in 
reference to discussion on the Excess 
Vote, and items in the Supplementary 
Vote—namely, that discussion must be 
confined to sums asked for specific pur- 
poses, and which are asked for on the 
original Vote; and that therefore no dis- 
cussion can take place unless an item is 
altogether a new one, as in the case of 
that African Railway the other night. [ 
believe it would be an advantage for 
the House if these other proposals of 
mine were also adopted—if the dis- 
cussion on Votes on Account were also 
very largely further limited. Under 
our present financial system, one Vote 
on Account is practically essential every 
Session; and yet on this Vote on 
Account every single item can be dis- 
cussed by every Member—discussions 
which he can repeat in Committee of 
Supply or on the next Vote on Account; 
and I think, if there were a definite day 
given for Supply, that a large number of 
these stages might be very much 
curtailed. Now, I must apologise to 
the House for having detained them 
at such length. I venture, in conclusion, 
to make what the House may or may 
not consider a practical suggestion. 
We should like to hear the views of the 
Government, if they have any practical 
suggestion of their own to make ; but [ 
think every hon. Member feels this— 
that, after all, the object of hon. Mem- 
bers meeting here is to get through 
the Business of the House in a business- 
like way, and before it is very late in 
the year; and we know quite well 
that, under the auspices of successive 
Governments, we do not do our 
business in a business-like way, and we 
never find for our Bills what we 
consider a fair and reasonable time; 
and therefore we all feel this—that the 








mode in which Supply is carried 
through the House is a_ reproach 
to the House of Commons. We vote 


enormous sums without adequate dis- 
cussion ; we discuss at enormous length 
very small items of very little import- 
ance. What we want to keep in the 
hands of the House is full and absolute 
control over those financial affairs, to 
discuss them in Supply ; we want to be 
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able to discuss them in a reasonable 
and practical spirit ; so that grievances 
may be discussed ; questions of policy 
and questions of expenditure may 
be properly considered in this House ; 
and that when the end of the Session 
comes we shall have voted very 
nearly the whole of Supply, and not 
rushed through some eight or ten 
millions of money, as my hon. Friend 
pointed out, in the course of one or 
two Sittings. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the Motion, and hope I may 
consider that we have made a practical 
proposal which may lead to the ad- 
vantage of Members of the House, and 
to the advantage of this great House of 
Commons. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in order to secure the efficient discharge of 
its function of control over the policy and 
expenditure of the administrative depart- 
ments, this House is of opinion that the Esti- 
mates should be brought before Committee 
of Supply as early as is possible in each finan- 
cial year, and on definite and regular days 
afterwards,”—(Mr. John Ellis,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


(10.5.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): No doubt the discussions 
which take place in Supply are useful. 
The reason is not that when a reduction 
is proposed in Supply the reduction is 
carried, for that is hardly ever the 
case, as Ministers naturally call upon 
their followers not to place them in a 
minority. Their followers come in 
here, and without looking into the 
matter, without having heard anything 
in respect of the matter, they simply 
vote in favour of the Estimate and 
against the Amendment. Why it is 
useful is because, if there was not this 
discussion on the part of the House 
even into minor details, there is no 
doubt, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Treasury to check expenditure, ex- 
penditure would be a great deal higher 
than it is at present. The feeling on 
the part of Ministers, the feeling on the 
part of the Treasury, the feeling on the 
part of the Leader of the House, is, I 
do not say to put down successive 
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Supply, but to put down as few 
Votes as possible, and still, owing 
to the arrangement of Business, 
undoubtedly the system of discussing 
supply is most unsatisfactory and very 
perfunctory at the present moment. 
The question is—why does that arise ? 
To a certain extent, as the hon. Mem- 
ber has pointed out, every new 
Ministry when they come into 
power — every new Ministry when 
they commence a Session—are willing 
to gain glory for themselves, are 
willing to benefit the country and the 
Party to which they belong, by bringing 
forward a considerable number of 
measures which, to a certain extent, 
are non-political, but if apparently non- 
political are really Party in their 
nature; they want to pass these 
measures ; they have a difficulty in 
passing them and in obtaining the 
power ; and, therefore, as Supply has 
no particular friend, as no glory is to 
be gained by passing Supply, they put 
it off as far as possible and until the 
end of the Session. But I am perfectly 
willing to admit that there is sometimes 
a slight fault on the part of Opposition 
Members. Their remarks are some- 
times somewhat lengthy. Members 
dwell a little too long upon small de- 
tails. On this account the Opposition 
are sometimes what Ministers would 
call obstructive, no matter from whic!) 
side the opposition came; and the 
Opposition would call it taking an ex 
cessive interest in public matters. But 
still that is the case, and I think the 
tendency is somewhat greater to ob- 
struct in Supply in order to put off 
legislation on other matters. As to the 
proposal that the Government should 
take one day a week for Supply, I am 
not prepared to say that the Govern- 
ment of the day has at the present 
time its fair and full time in order to 
carry out the Government Business ; 
but I think it would be better, instead 
of leaving one day to belong to Supply, 
if we give the Government the Morning 
Sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays, on 
the condition that they were devoted en- 
tirely to Supply, and also on the con- 
dition that the Government did not 
take away from Members, under any 
pretext whatever, the Evening Sittings. 
If you do that you will put Supply on 
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one line of rail, yon will put Bills on 
another line of rail, and there will be 
no fear of collisions or one running 
into another, or one obstructing ancther. 
Sometimes it has occurred that Mem- 
bers obstruct in Supply in order to put 
off legislation ; you will get entirely 
rid of that. I venture to make another 
suggestion. I would suggest that any 
Member should be allowed to move a 
count upon a particular subject ; and if 
there are not 40 Members present when 
the subject is being discussed, the 
House should be able to go to the next 
Motion that is made. The House 
would then be able to say, ‘This 
measure is not exceedingly interesting ; 
here is another one which is far more 
important,”’ and so pass to that subject 
instead of getting up. I believe, if the 
right hon. Gentleman were to suggest 
this alteration in Public Business, he 
would meet with a very considerable 
amount of support on this side of the 
House, for we fully recognise on this 
side of the House that business is 
badly done. I believe it is owing to 
the bad arrangement of Business, and 
we are perfectly ready to join with 
the right hon. Gentleman in putting 
an end to this state of things. We 
are ready to afford every facility to 
the Government to bring in their 
Business, and at the same _ time 
having a chance of the Estimates 
being fairly—I will not say exhaustively 
—discussed. 

(10.19.) Dr. FARQUHARSON 
(Aberdeenshire, W.): I join with the 
preceding speakers in disclaiming any 
intention of making this a Party matter. 
I think that all Governments are 
equally guilty in this respect, and that 
this Government is a little more guilty 
than previous Governments. I have 
been very much struck by the tone 
of the feeling of the country regarding 
the Estimates. Now, the expenditure 
is jealously criticised, whereas, under 
the old system, millions of public money 
was not unfrequently voted without 
any discussion at all. We know that 
our constituents are now beginning to 
demand a great deal fairer, fuller, and 
freer discussion of the Estimates and 
the expenditure of the country, from 
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an uneasy feeling they have that they 
do not always get the full benefit of 
the money we vote in this House. It 
is, no doubt, quite true to say that 
hon. Members do not often succeed in 
effecting a reduction of Votes by dis- 
cussions on the Estimates; yet I have 
known of several instances in which 
economies have been _ indirectly 
effected by discussions in this House, 
and I support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend largely in the interests of private 
Members. The opportunities of private 
Members are, in my experience, being 
gradually abolished, and their chances 
of doing anything gradually taken away 
from them. Everyone has not the 
oratorical ambition to shine in great 
Imperial Debates, and we are quite con- 
tent to sit humbly on our back Benches 
and listen to the great oratorical per- 
formances of our leaders on the Front 
Benches, with whom, on those ocea- 
sions, we have no desire to compete. 
But we know that the privileges of pri- 
vate Members are being encroached 
upon more and more every year, and 
every Session their days are taken away 
earlier. The opportunities for dis- 
cussion are becoming small by degrees, 
and beautifully less; and the only 
chance we have of bringing forward 
any matters which concern our con- 
stituents is to bring them forward in 
Committee of Supply. One of the great 
difficulties we have in this House is the 
terrible uncertainty which characterises 
our Debates. The Votes are shuttled 
about to meet the exigencies of Debate, 
the convenience of the Members of the 
Government, and sometimes the con- 
venience of their friends who sit beside 
them. Very often we are obliged to 
wait on here weary and uncertain 
hours, and then do not get our oppor- 
tunities after all. I could bring forward 
many instances of this kind. Several 
years ago I was very much interested 
in the Medical Vote of the Army Esti- 
mates. The first Vote was taken some- 
where about March, and the second, as 
I know to my cost, on the 10th August. 
I remember last year two Votes in 
which I was specially interested, and 
on which I desired to speak—the 
Science and Art Department and the 
National Gallery. They were taken in 
about two seconds on a Wednesday 
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afternoon. These are the uncertainties 
which make the position of a private 
Member so difticult, and I think some 
plan ought to be brought forward by 
which the Votes should have proper 
precedenee. Now you have Vote 1, 
and then, instead of having Vote 2, you 
have Vote 10 or 12, in order to 
suit the convenience of Ministers. It 
is this sort of thing which makes the 
position of the private Member diffi- 


cult, and, at times, unbearable. There 
should be some regularity. At the 


end of the Session Supply is forced, 
and the money of the country is fre- 
quently voted in a lavish and uncertain 
manner, without any discussion what- 
ever. I thank my hon. Friend for 
bringing forward this important ques- 
tion, and I hope the Government may 
be able to suggest some means by 
which Votes in Supply may be brought 
forward earlier and with greater regu- 
larity. 

(10.23.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): I have not had a long experience 
of the House; but as no other Irish 
Member has spoken, I should like to 
say a word with respect to the way in 
which the Business is divided and 
chopped up with respect to the Esti- 
mates. When the Business begins 
you never know when the next Vote in 
order will come on, and you have to 
wait and watch for the arrival of the 


Vote you desire to say something 
about. It seems to me almost as if 


this is done on purpose to get rid of 
the criticism of Members. It is done 
in order that people may not know 
when the Votes will come on, and it is 
paintul to see the way in which enor- 
mous sums of money are voted in a 
very short time. The next Vote is for 
a large sum, and surely it would 
need a considerable amount of time 
and attention to discuss it properly. 
The Members from Ireland feel this 
particularly, because, although we 
know that the Government occasionally 
arrange Votes for our convenience, yet 
we find that those Members who can- 
not stop in London are put to great 
inconvenience in coming backwards 
and forwards, in the vain endea- 
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vour to keep up with Business. But 
there is a wider question—that in 
the Votes relating to India. Our duties 
with respect to that country are be- 
coming greater and greater, and I 
think the way in which the Indian Vote 
isrushed through is something shameful. 
That Vote, of all others, requires 
care and attention, and as we more 
and more feel our responsibilities, that 
Vote should have as long a period of 
time as possible. The Rules of the 
House make matters so difficult that 
initiative becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult, and I think that only a very 
small number of Members can be inte- 
rested in bolstering up the present sys- 
tem. The hon. Member gave reasons 
for the present state of things. I think 
it largely arises from the increased con- 
scientiousness of Members. It arises 
very largely from the increased come 
plexity of life. Not many years ago 
our requirements were much smaller 
than they are now, and the doctrine of 
laissez faire was more believed in. The 
theory of this House is a perfectly fair 
one—namely, that every Member has 
an opportunity of taking part in every 
turn of its proceedings and at every step 
of a measure; but it is impossible for 
that to be carried out. Every Session 
the condition of things is acknowledged 
and deplored, and great changes have 
been made in the Procedure Rules, 
such as the introduction of the Closure, 
but yet it is found that the work ismore 
and more difficult to carry through. It 
appears to me that matters are growing 
worse and worse, and the only possible 
cure would be a complete devolution 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
Members to localities. 


(10.34.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I have to thank the hon. 


Member not only for bringing this 
matter forward, but for the concise way 
in which he has explained the difficul- 
ties under which we labour. The most 
important duty we have to perform 
here is to look after the expenditure of 
public money ; therefore I think we are 
right in considering how we can best 
criticise this expenditure. I will not 
go into all the matters which my hon 
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Friend has brought before the House, 
but ] think a sufficient proof of the neces- 
sity for a change is afforded by the fact 
that on one occasion last Session, the 31st 
July, we passed Votes amounting to 
£16,000,000 after 12 o’clock at night. 
There was no pretence that we had a 
proper opportunity for discussing the 
matter, and that was so on many other 
occasions with respect to matters which 
we certainly ought to have discussed. 
A great many remedies have been pro- 
posed, and a suggestion has been made 
that we could get out of the difficulty by 
having Financial Committees, to whom 
these Votes could be submitted before 
they came to the House. That would, 
of course, get rid of the difficulty of 
considering the expenditure, but I am 
not sure that the proposal is either 
safe or wise. Were we to discuss these 
2natters in Committee of the whole 
House, there is a chance that reports 
will be published in the papers, and, 
therefore, will be considered by the 
people of this country. I know some 
people object that we should talk to 
the newspapers, but I say that they re- 
present our masters. The citizens, the 
taxpayers cannot attend here to hear 
our discussions, and hence the import- 
ance of having them properly reported. 
The discussion of the expenditure of 
our money ought to be taken in the 
most public manner, so that it should 
be reported for the benefit of the tax- 
payer. I would not object to Financial 
Committees if you could insure that 
the proceedings of these Financial Com- 
mittees should be reported. I think, 
probably, we could get over the diffi- 
culty best if the Government would 
only undertake to bring forward these 
Supplies and Estimates early in the 
Session, if they would also bring them 
forward on regular days, so that we 
could know when we ought to be here 
to discuss them on those days. That 
would not cause the time of the House 
or the Committee to be taken up so 
much by other matters, which practi- 
cally prevent the Estimates being dis- 
cussed. I remember, even during this 
Session, we had Supply with regard to 
the Supplementary Estimates at a very 
late hour—namely, after 11 o’clock ; 
and before anyone could tell that 
Supply had commenced five or six 
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Votes had passed through Committee 
without any opportunity of discussion 
at all, simply Enea were not aware 
they had come on. I trust, therefore, 
the Government will, so far as they are 
able, pledge themselves to bring for- 
ward consideration of Supply in Com- 
mittee as soon as possible, and bring it 
forward in a regular manner, so that 
we may have a proper opportunity of 
discussing it. We have been, in dis- 
cussions on the expenditure of money, 
toki that there are two matters—one 
the expenditure of the Government, 
and the other the question of economy 
in expenditure. I can quite understand, 
with regard to the policy, that it is a 
very different question from the other, 
and that the Government may be right 
in making all these questions Party 
questions, and calling upon their fol- 
lowers to vote for them in any case. 
But I think, with regard to the 
economy of expenditure, it would 
be an exceedingly wise thing for 
the Government of this country if 
we were allowed to discuss all these 
matters without that strict regard to 
making it merely a Party vote and the 
Government calling upon their followers 
to vote the money whether they thought 
it right or not, or whether they them- 
selves knew anything about it. There 
is no doubt the Government simply 
tell their followers that they must pass 
the money as proposed, or that the 
Government will have to go out of 
office. Ido not think that is fair, or 
that it in any way allows a fair oppor- 
tunity of discussing the expenditure of 
money in the business-like way in 
which it ought to be discussed. There 
is no doubt, on account of the increased 
interest taken in these matters by the 
taxpayers of the country, instead of 
there being less time in the future 
required for consideration of such 
matters, there will be a great deal more 
time required, and probably there will 
be a great many more subjects to be 
considered in connection with the ex- 
penditure of money than there have 
been before. I think there are a great 
many items put on the Consolidated 
Fund which we shall have to find some 


means of discussing, because they are 


matters which require criticism and 
must be considered. That will cause 
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the necessity for increased time. 
I notice in the Returns which have 
beer placed before us it is a very cus- 
tomary thing for several Departments 
of the Government to take an excess 
of money if they want a Vote, and to 
expend it on other matters which are 
not mentioned in the Vote at all. I 
understand from the Papers on Supply 
presented lately that the Treasury 
themselves have complained that money 
istaken from one Vote and expended 
on matters which the Treasury thinks 
the House ought to have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering, so that in that 
way, if we do our duty, there will be 
other matters on which money is now 
spent without any consideration at all 
that we shall have to insist, either by 
Supplementary Votes or otherwise, on 
having an opportunity of discussing, so 
that we may see whether they are 
matters on which public money ought 
to be properly expended. I have no 
doubt any Minister, no matter to what 
Government he belongs, will always 
welcome, rather than otherwise, in- 
dependent criticism with regard to 
these Votes, because I am perfectly well 
aware the difficulty is not so much with 
the Members of the Government them- 
selves as with the Departments; and I 
have no doubt, when there is proper 
criticism of these Votes in this House, 
it enables Ministers who desire to do 
their duty to guard and control the 
Departments which are always most 
anxious to expend more money. I 
therefore take it for granted that a good 
Minister would rather welcome criticism 
than otherwise, so as to strengthen him 
in refusing those demands which come 
from the Departments. It must be 
notorious to every Member of this 
House that we have more business to 
do than we can properly attend to. 
Theretcre, no matter what the discus- 
sion is about, it seems always to come 
back to the question, you will find, of 
granting Home Rule to Ireland or other 
nationalities with a view to them taking 
away a great deal of the Business of 
this House, so as to allow us proper 
time for these questions of expenditure. 
Such a discussion should be welcomed, 
because it will show the country as soon 
as possible that we are adopting the 
policy set out by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Midlothian (Mr, 
Gladstone). All parties in this House 
would be wise if they considered pro- 
perly the devolution of a great deal of 
Business that comes before this House, 
so that we should have time properly 
to consider this expenditure of public 
money. I should like to ask the Govern- 
ment to bear in mind that this is not 
our money—it is the money of the 
people of this country, and we ought 
to consider it as such, and treat it in 
the same way as if we were considering 
the expenditure of our own money. 
And, if we did so, we should more 
properly criticise these Votes and insist 
upon having proper time to do so. 
(10.45.) THe FIRST LORD or tue 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I am sorry on the 
present occasion that we have not had 
the advantage of the presence and 
speech oradvice of any of the Members 
of the Front Opposition Bench, who 
are accustomed and entitled to deal 
with the Business of the House. But, 
in the absence of this assistance I have 
only to express the views of the 
Government on the Debate to which 


we have just listened. I have 
listened to the Debate with great 


interest, and have noticed that hon. 
Member after hon. Member opposite 
appeared to take much less interest 
in the rights of private Members than 
we have been accustomed to expect. 
To-night, to my surprise, one after 
another of the hon. Members informed 
the House, firstly, that private Mem- 
bers have a great deal too much time ; 
and, in the second place, that the idea 
of asking the Government to keep 
a House for private Members, on 
subjects in which they were not suffi- 
ciently interested, was preposterous. 
There was a time when the Govern- 
ment could not suggest taking any 
time for Supply without hon. Members 
rising up on all sides and protesting 
against the omnivorous appetite of the 
Government. I do not know how I 
can explain this, unless, possibly, hon. 
Members opposite are beginning to 
believe their own reiterated declaration 
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that they are going to change places 
with us and so they will have a greater 
interest in the expeditious conduct of 
Public Business than they have at pre- 
sent. I was also interested to note the 
very candid and almost naive declara- 
tion of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere). He told us that 
in his experience he was aware that 
Estimates had often been unduly pro- 
longed for the purpose of preventing the 
Government getting through their work. 
The same thing happened this year as 
last year, and he evidently spoke from 
the impressions of a recent and vivid 
experience. No doubt what he assured 
the House of is perfectly correct, 
and no man in the House has a 
better title to speak from authority 
upon this interesting and important 
question. While I note with satisfac- 
tion this new-born desire to get rid of 
the rights of private Members to give 
further time to the Government for 
Public Business, I do not know that I 
can give my assent to any of the special 
plans which have been suggested by the 
hon. Member for carrying out that de- 
sirable object. The proposal made by the 
hon. Member who proposed the Motion 
(Mr. John Ellis) and agreed to, not 
in its details, but in its substance, by 
subsequent speakers, broadly speaking 
I understand to be that from the 
beginning to the end of _ the 
Session one day in the week, Tuesday 
or Friday, should be set apart here- 
after for the purposes of Supply, and 
that whatever might be the pressure of 
Public Business in other Departments, 
whatever desire the House might have 
for continuing the discussion upon an 
important Public Bill, this particular 
night should be remorselessly adjudged 
for the purpose of discussing Supply. 
I am perfectly willing to admit that 
discussions in Supply are very useful 
and important, but I cannot honestly 
say that they conduce to economy. 
Useful they may be, and often are, but 
they are not discussions by which the 
Ministers responsible for the Estimates 
have any arguments put before them 
which would induce them to diminish the 
amount they propose to expend. The 
hon. Member for Northampton will 
admit that in his experience the 
number of occasions on which Votes 
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have been reduced is very small, 
Practically they have had to be dis- 
cussed, not as a guarantee of economy, 
but as a guarantee that the money 
which was taken was expended to the 
best advantage. I cannot bring myself 
toattach much value, from that point of 
view, to the Debates which take place in 
the House in Committee. Let anybody 
cast his mind back over our discussions— 
let us exclude the occasions delicately 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Northampton, where the object of 
discussion is not economy, is not publie 
policy, but is obstruction, pure and 
simple — take what I may call the 
more legitimate discussions in Com- 
mittee of Supply. How many of these 
really are of a kind which, under any 
possible circumstances, could conduce, 
or do conduce, to economy? Useful 
discussions they may be—useful dis- 
cussions I believe they often are; but 
they are not, and cannot, I believe, be 
discussions by which the Minister re- 
sponsible for the Estimates has any 
considerations put before him to 
diminish the amount which he proposes 
to Parliament to expend. On the con- 
trary, so far as my experience goes, 
when the discussion really turns, as it 
very seldom does, on the amount of 
the money, the desire of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who criticise the Estimates is 
not to diminish the amount of money, 
but rather to increase it. Everybody 
will admit that if a representative Minis- 
ter in this House permitted private 
Members to move an increase of the 
Votes as well as the reduction of the 
Votes, the number of increases of the 
Votes would be enormously in excess 
of the number of reductions, and this 
is most natural. The real check, and 
the only check, upon the expenditure 
in this House is not any action by the 
House or any Members of the House 
in the Committee of Supply—it is the 
determination of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Treasury of the 
day that they will not, if they possibly 
can help it, come down and ask for 
new taxation. Discussions in detail 
in Committee of Supply are not, on the 
whole, a check which is of the 
slightest value in the direction of 
economy. I admit that the dis- 
cussion is valuable and important, 
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not from a financial but from 


a political point of view. It has the 
effect of turning something like 
criticism upon almost every act of the 
Executive Government. Very often it 
is useful in this place, and though I 
think that much of the criticism is mis- 
placed—and when we are in Office 
very much misplaced—I feel its value 
very strongly. I believe any Govern- 
ment freed from that criticism might, 
perhaps, fall into lax habits very detri- 
mental to the public interest. But 
observe the consequences you have to 
deduce from that conclusion, if 
accepted by the House. The House 
would have to admit that Supply 
ought not to be regarded as Govern- 
ment Business, or rather that the 
nights devoted to Supply ought not to 
be so much regarded as Government 
nights as private Members’ nights. 
Nights in Supply are nights in which 
private Members have a free hand to 
discuss as much as they like, and as 
long as they like, the acts of the 
Executive Government. Valuable as 
that privilege is, from a public point of 
view, it cannot be indulged in without 
limit if we are to get through any 
Business at all beyond the Business of 
Supply itself. When, in 1889, an 
attermpt was made by the Government 
to carry out something like the sugges- 
tion of the Mover of this Motion, 
Tuesday was itself set apart very early 
in the Session for the purpose of deal- 
ing with Supply, and the result was that 
we got on with Supply at the rate of 
about two and a half Votes every Tues- 
day morning. There are, roughly 
speaking, about twenty-four weeks in a 
Parliamentary Session, and 108 Votes 
to be got through, and I leave the 
House to do the calculation for itself 
as to the amount of business we should 
get through if we had to content our- 
selves with Tuesday mornings, and to 
get through the Votes at the rate of 
two and a half Votes a night. 

Mn. J. E. ELLIS: When was the 
precedent for those figures ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In 1889. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: There was much 
greater progress than that. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At the Sit- 
tings in March, April, and May the 
average was two and a half Votes a 
Sitting. Therefore, I do not think you 
would get through your business on 
that principle, and I do not believe, 
even if you got through it, you would 
do so in a very convenient fashion. I 
agree with the hon. Gentleman that 
there is a certain absurdity in the ex- 
tremely slow rate at which we get 
through the Votes in the earlier part 
of the Session, and the extreme 
rapidity with which we get through 
them in the latter part of the Session ; 
but that is not the fault of the Govern- 
ment. I notice with some amusement 
and surprise that whenever anything 
goes wrong with the Business of the 
House the Government is supposed to 
be responsible, but I fail to grasp the 
reasoning by which that conclusion is 
arrived at. We got slowly through 
Votes early in the Session because 
hon. Gentlemen have not exhausted 
their rhetoric; we get through them 
rapidly at the end of the Session be- 
cause hon. Gentlemen are absolutely 
sick of the House, and are pining to 
get away from it. Is it the fault of 
the Government that hon. Gentlemen 
talk too much in March, and is it the 
fault of the Government that they talk 
too little in July? We have no control 
over the rhetoric of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. We have not got our hands 
on the throttle-valve of hon. Members’ 
eloquence. I wish we had, Mr. Speaker ; 
and then, I can assure the House, if 
they would only entrust me with the 
determination of the exact period 
which each Gentleman should occupy 
in discussing a Vote, and the exact 
length of time that Vote should 
occupy, there would be a_ perfectly 
even-handed justice as between one 
Vote and another. We should all get 
away long before the end of July. 
Until we have control, and that kind 
of control, over the eloquence of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, I confess I fail to 
understand how we can be blamed 
either for the undue length of hon. 
Members’ remarks in March, when 
they are fresh from their holidays, or 
for the undue brevity of them when 
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they begin to long for another holiday. 
While I disclaim all responsibility for 
the unequal distribution of rhetoric as 
between one Vote and another at 
different times of the year, I must 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that 
you cannot estimate, as he appears to 
estimate, the importance of a Vote from 
the amount of money involved. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I hope I did not 
convey that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman gave some very interesting 
statistics as to the amourt of money 
voted in March, before the end of June, 
before the end of July, and before the 
end of August in each year. But you 
cannot estimate the amount of dis- 
cussion on a Vote by the amount of the 
Vote. It is clear that a Vote of £100 
may raise a question of enormous im- 
portance, which deserves to be discussed 
for, say, two nights, while a Vote of a 
million may be, and perhaps ought to 
be, passed without a word. The 
amount of money may be a rough 
estimate of the amount of discussion, 
but the House will agree that it is a 
very rough estimate. There is another 
point in this matter which ought not to 
be lost sight of. The proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman, endorsed by the 
Seconder, and by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), was 
that one night every week should be 
devoted to Supply; but I think I am 
speaking the sentiment of every man 
who hears me in saying that when the 
House once gets on a great subject, it 
leaves it with reluctance, and always at 
the cost of some disadvantage. If you 
were discussing in Committee the 
clauses of some great Bill, it is incon- 
venient from every point of view that 
on one or two nights in the week the 
House should have its mind suddenly 
diverted from that subject, and have it 
turned to something of quite a different 
kind. But there is a third incon- 
venience I have to suggest, which will 
commend itself to the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). If you are 
to pursue the course which the hon. 
Gentleman suggested, it must be adopted 
in regard to the Irish Estimates as 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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well, and to the Scotch Estimates as to 
the Irish Estimates. The result would 
be that the Irish Members would find 
the Irish Estimates spread over, not a 
couple of weeks, but over three months, 
at our ordinary rate of progress, in the 
discussion of their Estimates. I think 
they would find that very inconvenient, 
and that the Secretary for Ireland 
would find it very inconvenient also. 
We have always endeavoured, since I 
have been in the House, to meet the 
convenience of Irish Members in the 
discussion of the many points they 
wish to bring before us, by keeping the 
Irish Estimates together, and discuss- 
ing them from end to end. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I suggested one 
day in the week as a minimum. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If we are to 
give one night in the week to Supply, 
it would not be possible for the Govern- 
ment to suit the convenience of Irish 
and Scotch Members by giving them a 
week or ten days to discuss straight off 
—en bloc—the particular Estimates in 
which they are interested. It would 
be found inconvenient, both from the 
point of view of great Public Bills, and 
from the point of view of Supply itself, 
to take the Votes in the piecemeal 
fashion which the hon. Gentleman has 
suggested. Ifthe Army Estimates, for 
example, were to be discussed on 
successive Fridays, I believe they 
would take a great deal longer than 
they do now. Why it is that a 
discussion cut in two by _ the 
interval of a week should require 
many more hours for its com- 
pletion than when taken from day to 
day I do not know. No doubt the 
reason is to be found deep down in the 
springs of human nature. Undoubtedly 
it is the fact that when there is such 
an interval hon. Members are furnished 
with a larger armament of arguments 
than when the discussion is continued 
day by day. I do not believe that we 
should get through the Votes more 
rapidly in this fashion, and it would be 
more inconvenient. However, I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
desire of the Government, now as ever, 
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is to give full time for discussion in 
Committee of Supply. I feel sure that 
the discussions in Committee of Supply 
are extremely valuable. In my 
opinion, the time devoted to them is 
by far the most valuable time we give 
to private Members’ discussions at all. 
I attach much greater value to it from 
a public point of view than to the per- 
functory debates on very important 
subjects started by private Members on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. I frankly 
admit that the criticism of this or any 
Government by the House in Com- 
mittee of Supply is invaluable, and I 
should be very sorry to be an instru- 
ment for in any way unduly curtailing 
it. But I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will not think it necessary to ask the 
House to affirm a desire which would 
rather unduly restrict the freedom of 
those who have to arrange the Business 
of the House. It would not, I believe, 
conduce to rapid or fair discussion of 
the Estimates, and would certainly 
interfere with the free discussion of 
great Public Bills, and would be looked 
upon as seriously inconvenient by Mem- 
bers from Ireland and Scotland when 
they came to discuss those Estimates 
in which those two countries are 
specially interested. For these reasons 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will be con- 
tent with the general expression of the 
sympathy of the Government with the 
views he has expressed, and that he 
will not ask this House, or any House 
which may succeed it, to limit the 
reasonable freedom accorded to the 
Minister in charge of the House, which 
would inflict great inconvenience with- 
out any adequate and commensurate 
advantage to private Members. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I fully appre- 
ciate the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking with a 
greater experience of the House than I 
have had, has dealt with the subject. 
My object has been fully served, and 
I, therefore, ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


{11 Marca, 1892} 
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SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
1. 154,073, Number of Land Forces. 
2. £5,635,000, Pay, &c., of the 
Army (General Staff, Regiments, 
Reserve, and Departments). 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £100, be 
granted to Her Majesty. to defray the Charge 
for the Ordnance Factories (the cost of the 
Productions of which will be charged to the 
Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments), which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March, 1893.” 

*(11.15.) Captain BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): I desire, Sir, to point 
out to the Committee certain disad- 
vantages which have arisen from deal- 
ing with private firms rather than 
with Government Ordnance factories. 
I find, Sir, that the cost to which this 
country has been put by buying car- 
bines from private firms amounts to 
some £27,000. My object in raising 
this question is not so much to help 
my own constituency—ina which a 
large Government factory is situated— 
as to show the Members of the Com- 
mittee that if the Government factories 
were employed to carry out this work 
it would be at considerably less cost 
to the country. Not only is the work 
done more cheaply at the Government 
factories, but I believe it is better 


done. One proof of that is afforded 
in the letters, signed ‘ Parlia- 
mentaire,” which appeared in the 


Times a short time ago, in which the 
writer says that the inspection of the 
arms manufactured by private firms 1s 
too severe. The inspection is iden- 
tically the same as that to which the 
arms made at the Government factories 
are subjected, and I have never heard 
it complained that the inspection 1s too 
severe. I am told that the arms 
manufactured at the Government 
factories are of a higher class and better 
quality than those made by private 
firms. There is another point the Com- 
mittee should remember—that the men 
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employed in the Government factories 
are employed under far better terms 
than those employed in the private 
factories. The Secretary of State for 
War himself said in this House—- 
“The men earn a fair week's wage for a 
fair week’s work, and, unlike private factories, 
there is no sub-contracting.” 
The House recently passed a Resolu- 
tion against sub-contracting, and yet it 
is resorted to by some of the private 
firms who supply the Government. I 
do not desire to give one Government 
factory preference over another, but I 
must say, as representing Enfield, I am 
a little jealous of the favours which 
have of late been bestowed on the 
Sparkbrook factory at Birmingham. I 
do not know if that is due to Birming- 
ham having a more influential Repre- 
sentative than Enfield. I find that 
while large reductions have been made 
at Enfield this year, Sparkbrook is to 
continue the same amount of work as 
was done last year at that factory. The 
Secretary of State for War said that 
the reason why the work at Sparkbrook 
was not reduced was because it was a 
small factory, whereas Enfield wasa large 
one. The Government factory at Spark- 
brook is a small one, and the question is, 
should it have been started at all? I 
feel that with a large factory, like that 
at Enfield, where there is very costly 
machinery lying idle, and workmen, 
who have learned to use the tools and 
machines in that factory, without em- 
ployment, it is unfair to continue full 
work in a town like Birmingham, where 
the men can easily get other work, while 
the men thrown out of employment at 
Enfield can get no other employment, 
as there are no similar factories in that 
neighbourhood. We were told on the 
3rd February last year that a certain 
number of rifles had been supplied to 
the Indian Government, and that the 
following year there would be a further 
supply sent over. The Secretary of 
State, by holding out hopes of that sub- 
sequent large order, made many of 
those workmen who, during last year, 
were discharged from Enfield, feel that 
they might live on in the district in 
hopes that the next year the factory 
would be at work again. I think a 
great secret was let out by the Financial 
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Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Brod- 
rick), when he said, in February, 1891, 
that a decrease in the output from 
Enfield would be required now that 
private firms were beginning to supply 
the magazine arm. That points out, as 
the reason why Enfield has received so 
small an order this year, the fact that 
the private trade has received the order 
for the manufacture of so large a pro- 
portion of the rifles. The estimate for 
wages at Enfield this year is only 
£160,000, whereas in the year 1890-91 
it was no less than £270,000. 
That shows pretty plainly that a great 
deal of suffering is likely to be felt at 
Enfield during this year in consequence 
of the enormous reduction in the 
amount of wages to be paid, although 
the work there is done more 
economically and better than by the 
private factories. I feel I cannot move 
to reduce the Vote of £100 for Ordnance 
Factories, but I hope the mere fact of 
having brought these facts before the 
Committee, will interest right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen so that they will in 
future urge on the Secretary of State 
for War the desirability of Government 
factories having their fair share of work. 

*(11.27.) Tue FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY, WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): I am 
sure the Committee will sympathise 
with the hon. and gallant Member who 
has brought forward a subject in which 
he is intimately concerned, the question 
of the Government factory at Enfield, 
and the Government itself desires, as 
far as possible, to avoid any disturbance 
of labour and any undue discharge of 
workmen either at Enfield or in the other 
Ordnance factories. My hon. and gallant 
Friend has put the case on very broad, 
and in some respects very sufficient, 
grounds. It is necessary, therefore, 
that I should put before the Committee 
some considerations under which it is 
necessary to reduce, to some extent, 
the amount of employment at Enfield. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has put 
the question on the ground of economy 
and sympathy for those employed at 
Enfield. He also has shown clearly 
that there is considerable rivalry 
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between Enfield and Sparkbrook, and 
strongly urged that so long as 
Government factories can produce the 
best rifle in the trade they should get 
more employment. I think I can show 
the Committee that Enfield has had 
the fullest employment, and when 
£160,000 a year is being spent in wages 
there Enfield has no reason to think it is 
being robbed for the benefit of the private 
trade. It is necessary the Committee 
should know what were the considera- 
tions which made it necessary to reduce, 
to some extent, the amount of employ- 
ment at Enfield. My hon. Friend as- 
sumes that Enfield has been robbed in 
order to fill the pockets of the private 
traders, and in order to keep up a large 
establishment at Birmingham. Now, 
Sir, we have the figures, and if my hon. 
Friend had examined them, he would 
have seen and satisfied himself that that 
is not the case atall. In the first place, 
I should like to point out to the Com- 
mittee that the employment of the trade 
upon magazine rifles, as upon other kinds 
of Ordnance stores, is a matter upon 
which the House has pronounced an 
opinion. Some years ago before their 
actual introduction into the Army, a 
contract was made with the trade for a 
large number of magazine rifles, the 
Birmingham and London Small Arms 
Company undertaking to deliver 200,000 
at an agreed-upon price, and it was 
necessary to give a large order so as to 
give them a chance of competing on 
something like equal terms with 
Enfield. But, while giving all 
credit to Enfield for the number, and 
the quality, and the price of the rifles 
they have produced, it is undeniable that 
we must be prepared to face some diver- 
gence between the Enfield price and the 
trade price, though I am ready to admit 
that the divergence has not been by any 
means greater in the case of the maga- 
zine rifle than in other cases of 
Ordnance stores. There must be a 
divergence between the trade price and 
the Ordnance Factory price, provided 
the factories are carried on in the 
cheapest and most economical manner, 
and are worked to the best advantage. 
The trade have to pay interest on 
capital, they have to provide and 
distribute dividends, they have ad- 
vertisements to pay for, and they 
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have a variety of other expenses 
which do not arise in the case of the 
Ordnance Factory, and that being so, I 
think the bargain with the trade was a 
good one. The question has been 
raised whether Enfield has been unduly 
depleted. On that point I am bound 
to say that Enfield has been unduly 
favoured during the last few years. 
The increase of the staff during 
the pressure of 1890 and 1891 was 
one which could not be sustained 
unless, to meet sanitary requirements 
the buildings were increased, and 
from that point of view alone the 
reduction became imperatively neces- 
sary. Now, Sir, this is a point of which 
I would like my hon. Friend to take 
notice. If he will look into the actual 
facts as to the number of men employed 
at the Ordnance Factory at Enfield and 
at Sparbrook respectively, he will tind— 
though it will not do totake the magazine 
rifle alone as a test—that the result is 
exactly the same, the reduction in both 
establishments having been pro rata 
just the same. It is not by any means 
our idea or our wish to starve Entield. 
It is the policy of the Government to 
maintain a reserve of power in the 
Ordnance Factories. That was the 
policy laid down by a man of great 
experience, both at the War Office and 
the Admiralty. A man who was 
universally recognised as one of the 
best business men who ever sat in this 
House—I mean the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith. His view was that the Ordnance 
factories formed the only branch we 
could depend on for rapid expansion 
in case of emergency or war, and 
therefore that a considerable margin 
for expansion should be left. The 
object of the Government has been to 
avoid any trouble or distress at Entield, 
and the discharges wiil be limited as 
far as possible; we have acted quite 
fairly between Enfield and the other 
factories and the private trade, and 
the policy we have undertaken we are 
fully prepared and able to justify. 
(11.40.) Mr. LOCKWOOD (York): 
I rise, Sir, to move that you report 
Progress, and do so for this reason, 
that many Members on this side and 
many Members on the other side were 
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anxious to resume the discussion 
initiated by the hon. Member for 
Enfield, but were prevented from doing 
so. It was certainly understood on 
both sides that the discussion on the 
first Vote which would have enabled us 
to bring forward various matters of 
which we had informed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War—matters of most urgent import- 
ance to the persons interested—and 
matters which, if they are not dis- 
cussed now, must be indefinitely post- 
poned. Sir, we have recently had a 
Debate on the condition of Public 
Business, and, probably, that has had 
some effect on the proceedings this 
evening, for before any Member had an 
opportunity of rising to continue the 
Debate, £6,000,000 were voted and 
passed. I protest against our being 
deprived of the opportunity of dis- 
cussing such matters; and, therefore, 
I move, Sir, that you report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed : 
—‘* That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Lockwood.) 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am exceed- 
ingly sorry the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should think he has been 
in any way shut out. At the same 
time I can only point out that the 
Question was put from the Chair in 
the ordinary way. 

Captain BOWLES: I tried to catch 
Mr. Courtney’s eye. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Question 
was put in the ordinary way from the 
Chair. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: I was here, and 

I was ready to proceed, but I was 
waiting for the hon. Member for 
Enfield to continue the discussion. 


Cartas BOWLES: I should like, 
Sir, with your permission to explain 
that 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


‘Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am very 
sorry the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not rise in his place and take the 
ordinary opportunity offered to him. 
He has been long enough in the House 
to know the ordinary way. 


Mr. Lockwood 
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Mr. LOCKWOOD: I did rise. It 


was not the ordinary way. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: As the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not rise he 
was not called upon. He says he 
expected my hon. Friend the Member 
for Enfield to continue the Debate. 
My hon. Friend took the proper course. 
He did not continue his speech on the 
Vote for War, but on the Ordnance 
Vote he took the best opportunity that 
was available to him for bringing 
before the Committee that particular 
subject in which he is interested. The 
proper Vote was that for the Ordnance 
Factories, and the Committee was very 
glad to hear the speech which my 
hon. Friend made. In these circum- 
stances, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite can have no desire to 
press his Motion—particularly as at a 
later period of the Session another 
opportunity will arise for the discus- 
sion of the matter in which he is 
interested. 

“GENERAL Str CHARLES FRASER 
(Lambeth, N.): Every battalion is 
inefficient. That is my theme. These 
are the words of the Commander-in- 
Chief, backed up by the Adjutant 
General of Her Majesty’s Army. 
Whether the Rules of this House do 
or do not permit me to speak I do not 
know. I do wish to speak on the 
recruits and the Reserve and other 
matters. With regard to the Report, 
I think we must all admit that the 
short service system has 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The Motion before the Committee is, 
that I report Progress and ask leave to 
sit again, and I must ask the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to confine hiin- 
self to that. 

GENERAL Sir CHARLES FRASER: 
That, Sir, I quite expected. I do say 
that we have waited on for a week. 
We have been told to be patient, and 
we have been patient. The hon. 
Member for Enfield was in possession 
of the House. Sir, in every society 
in England—and I say it with the 
deepest respect to the Committee, 
and with the most profound bow to 
the Chair—in any society in England 
it would be said that we have been 
jockeyed. 
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(11.48.) Dr. FARQUHARSON 


(Aberdeenshire, W.): Owing to the 
Vote having gone through we have lost 
the opportunity of having a general 
discussion on matters connected with 
the Army. I should like to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, whether he 
will arrange to put down another Vote 
early in the Session in order that we 
may have an opportunity of discussing 
the case of Surgeon- Major Briggs, whose 
case is one of peculiar and pressing 
hardship. 


‘Mr. BRODRICK: I hope the Com- 
mittee will now allow us to take the 
Vote, which is entirely distinct from 
the Vote on which it is desired to 
raise further points. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite says he desires to raise 
a further discussion, but I would point 
out to him that he has two oppor- 
tunities of doing so. The first will be 
upon the Vote which is to be put up 
for the discussion of the Report 
of Lord Wantage’s Committee; the 
other upon the Report of the Vote 
that we have just taken. It will be 
possible for the hon. Gentleman on the 
Report to raise any question that he 
may desire to bring before the House. 
The Ordnance Vote to-night is impor- 
tant and pressing and must be taken 
before the end of the financial year, 
and in these cireumstances I trust we 
may be allowed to proceed. 


(11.52.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): I am afraid I must 
ask that this Vote be postponed. The 
hon. Member for Enfield rose in his 
place to continue his speech, and the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lambeth 
rose also with the evident intention of 
speaking. There has been some mis- 
take, and I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for York has 
reason to complain, and if he goes to 
a Division I will support him. 


(11.54.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I will support the Motion 
for reporting Progress. Although I do 
not desire to say we have been jockeyed 
there has been some extraordinarily 
sharp practice. I fully expected the 
hon. Member for Enfield to complete 
his speech upon the important matter 
which he brought under our notice, 
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and I fully expected a reply from the 
Government. I noticed that the hon. 
Gentleman was quite ready to go on, 
but, for reasons I cannot explain, the 
Vote slipped through. 

(11.55.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Nottingham): I do not think we 
ought to give any exceptional facilities 
to the Government. They have begun 
badly, and they have ended by being 
told by a Gentleman, whom we on this 
side of the House greatly respect, that 
he and his friends have been 
‘‘jockeyed.” Scenes like these are 
extremely painful to us. The honour 
of the House is concerned in the 
honour of the Government, and I do 
think we should report Progress, in 
order that we may consider what 
should be done owing to this charge 
having been made against Her 
Majesty’s Government to which they 
have made no reply. 

(11.56.) Mr. E. STANHOPE: 
With the permission of the Committee 
I will reply. The Vote was put by the 
Chairman of Committees in the 
ordinary way. He did not see anyone 
rise to continue the discussion, and the 
Vote was carried. The Government 
have done nothing beyond what has 
been done by every Government, and 
they are in no way to blame. There 
can be no advantage in further contest- 
ing the matter at this hour, and 
therefore we agree to an adjourn- 
ment. 

(11.57.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
You, Sir, read the Question. I scarcely 
heard it. The hon. Member for Enfield 
was standing. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Lambeth was also en- 
deavouring to attract your attention. 
I understood that he was to follow the 
hon. Member for Enfield. But there 
was so much noise below the Gangway 
on the other side of the House that 
I could not hear what you were 
saying and these Votes were taken. 
These Votes have not been fairly 
got, and in the circumstances I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will put the 
Report stage down before 12 o'clock. 

It being Midnight, the Motion to re- 
port Progress lapsed, and the Chair- 
man left the Chair tomake his report 
to the House. 
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Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In 
reference to setting down Supply, I think 
it would be convenient if the First Lord 
would state what is the proposed order 
of business for Monday and during next 
week. Earlier in the day I gave notice, 
when the Secretary to the Treasury 
moved for the Memorandum on the 
Irish Teachers’ Pension Fund, that we 
shall oppose the Irish Supplementary 
Education Vote being taken until we 
can have the Memorandum in our 
hands. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Vote would not be taken until 
Monday week, but I think it has been 
set down for Monday next. 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonx Gorst, Chatham): I 
understand the Vote will not be taken 
on Monday, and I have every reason to 
believe that the Memorandum will be 
circulated before the Vote is taken. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the First 
Lord say what are the arrangements 
for the week ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On Monday 
we must ask the House to take the 
Navy Estimates and the later stage 
of Supply. I must wait and see what 
progress is made before making arrange- 
ments. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL.—(No. 139.) 


As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Samuel Evans, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Wales and Monmouthshire, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Samuel Evans, Sir Henry 
Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 215.] 


{COMMONS} 
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COMMISSIONERS CLAUSES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Dillwyn, Bill to amend 
“The Commissioners Clauses Act (1847),” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dillwyn, Sir 
Henry Hussey Vivian, Mr. Samuel Evans, and 
Mr. David Randell. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 216.] 


(1847) 


SEA WARE, CROFTING COUNTIES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh, Bill 
to encourage the industry of gathering and 
manufacturing Sea Ware within the Crofting 
Counties of Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh, Dr. Cameron, Dr. 
Macdonald, and Mr. Caldwell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 217.) 


DUBLIN BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brodrick, Bill to enable 
the Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment to purchase certain Lands in or near 
Dublin for the improvement of the Wellington 
and Beggars Bush Barracks at Dublin re- 
spectively, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Secretary Stanhope. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 218.) 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 

Address for— 

Returns showing the quantity (1) of Behar 
and Benares Opium manufactured, and (2) of 
Malwa Opium purchased, for sale in India 
during each of the past ten years :” 

“ The quantity of Bengal and Malwa (Opium 
disposed of in each such year (1) to each of the 
Provincial Excise Administrations, and (2) to 
the Native States which are supplied with 
Opium by the Indian Government: © 

“And the quantity of Bengal and Malwa 
Opium in stock at the close of each such year 
for consumption in India.’—(Wr. Lewis 
Fry.) 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFI¢ 
ACT, 1888. 

Copy presented,—of Return of the 
names and addresses of the Owners of 
Canals and Navigations who have de- 
posited at the Board of Trade a revised 
Classification of Merchandise Traffic 
and a revised Schedule of Maximum 
Rates, Tolls, Dues, and Charges, in 
compliance with sections 24 and 36 of 
“‘The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888 ”’ [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 14th March, 1892. 





GAMING ACT, 1845, AMENDMENT BILL. 
[H.L.] 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


COLONIAL PROBATES BILL, [H.1L.] 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL. [1.1] 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I wish to ask 
my noble and learned Friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) whether this Bill makes any 
alteration in the law, or is merely a con- 
solidation ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haussury) : It is somewhat ditticult to 
give an answer to the question of my 
noble and learned Friend in terms, be- 
cause although my own impression is 
that it really makes no alteration in 
the law, but is merely a consolidation of 
the existing law, I think a question 
might turn upon whether it is so or not ; 
but, as your Lordships are aware, I 
propose that the Bill should go to the 
Standing Committee, where the matter 
can be discussed. 

House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
[H.L.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not ki w that I have any- 
thing particular to say about this Bill ; 
it is one of a long series of Bills that 


have been prepared on the subject, and 
VOL. If. [NEW SERIES. j 
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have passed both Houses of Parliament 
from time to time. As your Lordships 
are acquainted, by the Motion that 
stands in my name, I propose that this 
Bill, if your Lordships think it right to 
give it a Second Reading, should be 
referred, together with the subject of 
Statute Law Revision, to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament 
which may have to constitute a prece- 
dent in what they are doing. The Bill 
itself I can only say has advanced con- 
siderably towards what I hope may be a 
completion,—at present it is only on its 
way,—in order that the volumes that 
have hitherto been published may now 
be published with this very considerable 
addition to the revision of the Statute 
Law. That is all I have to say on the 
subject of the Bill to which I ask your 
Lordships te give a Second Reading. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly and sent to the Standing 
Committee. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION, 
"JOINT COMMITTEE, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am anxious to explain to your 
Lordships the Motion that stands in my 
name, as I think it might perhaps have 
been misunderstood elsewhere. The 
work of Statute Law Revision has been 
going on now for 30 years, and, with 
the exception of one short period when I 
think some error was made in the work, 
the Statute Law Revision Committee 
has I think given great satisfaction. 
The object of it is to reduce, both in 
price and in bulk, the Statute Book to 
something like a reasonable compass. 
At present the bulky condition of the 
Statute Book is such that itis very 
difiicult indeed for any person who is not 
a lawyer to find out what particular 
thing he wants in it; and if he does 
not possess a copy of the Statutes he 
must apply to some large library, because 
in its present form it is certainly not a 
book which would be a convenient 
addition to any small private library. 
My Lords, that this work should have 
given general satisfaction is not very 
wonderful ; because those whe have filled 
my office have from time to time 
appointed distinguished men who have 
been fit for the work, and willing to 
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undertake what is a somewhat thankless 
but absolutely gratuitous duty. But, 
my Lords, I wish particularly to refer to 
one short period when a view was enter- 
tained by some members of the then 
Committee which would perhaps have 
led to difficulty, and I am not surprised 
that public attention was called to the 
subject. Instead of being mere revisers 
for the purpose of striking out what was 
by law already repealed and therefore 
useless and cumbrous to a big book, 
some members of the Committee enter- 
tained the view that what in their judg- 
ment was useless and unnecessary, 
although not absolutely repealed, should 
be struck out also. That gave rise to a 
feeling, and I think very justly and 
properly, that that was beyond the 
functions or proper sphere of duty of 
the Statute Law Revision Committee. 
My right hon. Friend, Mr. Fowler, in 
the other House of Parliament, called 
attention to the subject, and my 
lamented friend, Mr. Smith, before his 
death, agreed I believe with Mr. 
Fowler that such a Committee, as I 
trust your Lordships will assent to on 
my Motion, should be appointed. I 
believe the effect of the appointment of 
such a Committee of both Houses to 
consider the whole question would be to 
add completeness to, and make the work 
of Statute Law Revision more popular 
than it has hitherto been; and it will, I 
hope, aid the Committee in putting their 
views a little more forward than they 
have been, so that the work may be 
comprehended in a very small compass 
indeed. Your Lordships are familiar 
with the French Code, with the bulk of 
it, and possibly with the price of it. A 
Frenchman can easily find out what his 
code of law is. I do not think we are 
very near that desirable object ; but, at 
all events, if we can to some extent 
prevent the enormous extravagance of 
waste paper, ink, and time of Members 
of Parliament by reducing the Statute 
Book to those Statutes which are actually 
in line, and if the Statute Law Revision 
Committee will confine themselves to 
that object, I do not believe a single 
person will be found to quarrel with 
their work; on the contrary, I think 
everybody will be very grateful for such 
an undertaking. Under these cireum- 


stances, having sufficiently explained the 
reason of my Motion, which is made in 
pursuance of a pledge given by Mr, 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Smith in the other House, I trust your 
Lordships will agree that the Motion 
ought to receive the sanction of this 
House. My Lords, I now beg to move 
the Resolution. 

Moved to resolve— 

“That it is desirable that the subjeet of 
Statute Law Revision be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

*Lorpv THRING: My Lords, as I have 
been working for the last quarter of a 
century on this labour of Statute Law 
Revision, I wish to say a few words. The 
present Lord Chancellor has always 
assisted us so kindly and given us so 
much encouragement that I am almost 
afraid to say that I think he has a little 
misunderstood the course which the 
Committee have taken. Mr. Fowler 
complained that we had exceeded our 
jurisdiction. I do not admit it—or 
that we ever attempted to cut out any- 
thing that was not entirely obsolete. It 
was, I think, a misunderstanding on the 
part of Mr. Fowler, and I think that 
the Lord Chancellor has put our supposed 
excess of jurisdiction more strongly than 
it ought to be put. But that, my Lords, 
is really a question of very little 
importance. At all events, very little 
was done beyond cutting out matter 
which was obviously dead. My Lords, 
T hail with the greatest pleasure the 
Motion to submit our work, or rather 
the subject of our work, to a Joint Com- 
mittee. I think, however, I am entitled 
to take a little credit for the work we 
have done; and, as it is very little 
known to the public, I think I may say 
this. In the 25 years (I admit 
it is a long time) we have published two 
editions of the work; and, as the Lord 
Chancellor still talks of the bulk of these 
Statutes, I should like to tell your 
Lordships what the bulk of those Statutes 
was before we began our labours. The 
first edition that we published came 
down to 1878 and compressed 106 
volumes of Statutes into 18 volumes— 


that was a considerable step. In 1886 
Mr. Howell proposed, and asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for leave to publish, a work- 


man’s edition: and that was referred 
tous. I think, my Lords, what we have 
done in respect to that workman's edition 
deserves consideration. We shall publish 
within a month or so the fifth volume of 
those Statutes; that fifth volume brings 
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down the Statute Law to Ist Victoria, and | that there has ever been in any nation, in 
those five volumes of moderate size con- | substance, will be soshaped that even in 
tain the contents of 75 volumes. There- | form itwill surpass the Continental Codes, 
fore, my Lords, at all events we have | and every other Code that has been at- 
reduced the bulk of the Statutes from 75 | tempted, as much as I believe it now sur- 
to five volumes. Of course the reduction | passes them in justice, in precision, and 
will not be so great in the future. But, | in every possible quality that can recom- 
again, when the Lord Chancellor most| mend it to a free people and to a 
justly talks of the ditticulty of ascertain- | constitutional Government. 

ing what the English law is, I think I Lorp HERSCHELL: f desire, my 
am entitled to state that the Statute | Lords, to express my concurrence with 
Law Revision Committee have published | what has been said by my noble and 
an Index, after very great labour and | learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) 
incessant care, which gives in the first |} and by my noble and learned Friend 
part, in chronological order, an account | behind me, as to the debt of grati- 
of every Statute, telling whether it| tude which is really due from the 
has been repealed, and, if repealed, | public to those who have conducted the 
when: and stating also any altera-| revision of the Statute Law. Their work 
tions in the existing Statute. In| has been extremely laborious; it is 
the second part of the Index there is| not work of an exciting or specially 
a systematised arrangement of the whole | agreeable character; it necessitates a 
of the Statute Law in force in England ; | close examination of details, which cannot 
and, although it may provoke « smile on | help being irksome and troublesome, and 
the faces of some of your Lordships, I say | this has all been done without remunera- 
without the slightest hesitation that any | tion simply for the public good. My 
man of ordinary intelligence can, | Lords, there can be no doubt that this 
yy buying that index, which is sold at | revision of the Statute Law, by getting 
cost price, ascertain in « short time | rid of obsolete provisions and making 
what the Statute Law ison any particular | the Statute Law really a_ collection 
subject. Ido therefore claim for my Com-| of the existing Statute Law, has 
mittee considerable praise for relucing | heen «a very great advantage; and I 
the bulk of the law. Now, my Lords,| think it is only fair and just, on an 
with respect to the Code Napoléon 1 | oceasion like this when the subject comes 
cannot help observing that short and | before your Lordships, that those, who 
simple as it seems it does not contain the | really know what the labours of those 
whole of the French law, which, as a| who have taken part in this revision 
French barrister told me, has to be hunted | have been, should bear their testimony 
up in innumerable commentaries,—in fact | and express their thanks, which I am 
it ix overwhelmed with commentaries, in | quite sure will be shared by your Lord- 
the same way as our law is over-| ships, to those who have done this very 
whelmed with reports. My Lords, with useful public work. 

respect to what we hope to do, we hope! Lorp ESHER (Masteror tue Rois): 
this workman’s edition will be com-| My Lords,I do not wish to say any- 
plete in «a comparatively smal! num- | thing that is disagreeable, and I certainly 
ber of volumes, and will cost about | do not mean to suggest that the working 
seven or eight guineas—thereby bring- | en, who have been spoken of, may not 
ing it really within the range of every | perfectly well understand the law of 
workman’s library. I «daresay it will | England by reading these excised Statutes. 
provoke a smile when | talk of work-! jsut I must say this: that whenever we 
men understanding the law. Iam not} jave been called upon to consider the 
sominded. I think thatno people exercise | excised Statutes we could not find out 
a more intelligent criticism on the laws | what they meant without going to the 
that concern them than some of the | old Statutes to see what the new ones 
artisans; and I believe that if we can! yeant to say. 

bring the knowledge of the law} 
pecuniarily within their reach we | 
shall be doing a great work. It Ordered, That a message be sent to the 
will not be accomplished in my time; | Commonsto communicate this Resolution 
but I hope that in a few years the law | and desire their concurrence. 

of England, which is by far the best law | — 





Motion agreed to. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—[1.1.] 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Billreported withoutAmendment; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ACQUISITION 
OF LAND) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 45). 

House adjourned at ten minutes 


before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th March, 1892. 





CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT (1M- 
PRISONMENT OF MR. HASTINGS). 


*Mr. SpeakER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following letter 
from Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, relating 
to the imprisonment of Mr. George 
Woodyatt Hastings, 2 Member of this 
House :— 

Central Criminal Court, 
City of London, E.C., 
11th March, 1892. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
George Woodyatt Hastings, Member of Par- 
liament, has been tried before me to-day, and 
convicted of having fraudulently converted to 
his own use property of which he was pos- 
sessed as trustee, for which offence I have 
sentenced him to five years’ penal servitude. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. L. SMITH. 

To the Right Honbie. The Speaker. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE PADDY TAX IN CEYLON, 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has come to any 
decision as to the abolition of the Paddy 
Tax in Ceylon ; if so, have instructions 
been sent to the Government of that 
Colony te introduce legislation to carry 
that resolution into effect, and by what 
taxation is the revenue supplied by the 
Paddy Tax to be replaced ? 


‘COMMONS} 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Woras, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
The Secretary of State has informed the 
Governor that in his opinion the time 
has arrived for abolishing the Paddy Tax, 
but that he does not suggest any inter- 
ference under existing circumstances with 
the Import Duty on Rice, nor the im- 
position of a general Land Tax. It does 
not appear to be necessary to do more 
than make certain comparatively slight 
additions to existing imports in order to 
make up for the loss of the Paddy Tax, 
and the Secretary of State has referred 
this branch of the question to the 
Governor and the Legislative Council for 
a further expression of their views. 


MILITARY PENSIONS. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the “Small 
Book,” issued from 1847 to 1864, 
contains the fellowing :— 

“Soldiers who shall have been in unin- 
——- possession of G.C. pay for six 
months immediately preceding discharge .... 
shall have their names registered at Chelsea, 
and on attaining 50 years shall receive a 
pension : the like reward on the same terms is 
extended to soldiers .... who obtain free 
discharges after 12 years’ service ;” 
and, if so, whether, to be ertitled to a 
pension after 50 -years, a soldier must 
have 14 years’ service ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I have carefully in- 
vestigated the “Small Book” in ques- 
tion, and find it is distinctly stated that 
14 years’ service with the good conduct 
badges were necessary to qualify for the 
grant of a deferred pension. The sentence 
alluded to was contained in the “Small 
Book” issued from 1850 to 1854, not 
from 1847 to 1864 as stated in the 
question, and as the qualifying words 
had not been understood it was then 
altered. I ought, perhaps, to add that 
the words “Are in possession of distin- 
guishing marks” should be added to the 
second blank in the question, as they 
considerably narrow the application. 





Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether the 
Government has decided to effect a reduc- 
tion in the length of service qualifying 
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for a pension, soas to benefit many of the 
men who served in the Crimean and 
Indian Mutiny Campaigns ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: In view of the 
small number of Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny soldiers eligible for pensions 
under the Rule requiring 14 years’ ser- 
vice, it has been decided to reduce the 
qualifying service to 10 years under 
certain conditions as to good conduct. 
The Chelsea Commissioners have already 
taken steps to see that the concession is 
brought into operation before the close of 
the financial year. 

Mr. A, O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman, Are the 
War Office informed of the number of 
men or the proportionate number of men 
who will be relieved by this reduction in 
the required service from 14 to 10 years? 
Also I would ask whether the War Office 
will consider the advisability of granting 
pensions irrespective of length of service 
inall cases where a man has been perma- 
nently disabled in and by the service ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The number of 
cases which can be relieved by the 
present arrangement is 100 per annum. 
It would be impossible to give pensions 
in all cases of men who served in the 
Crimean War and in the Indian Mutiny 
Campaign. In all cases where a man 
has been injured in the Service he will 
be eligible for a pension. There were 
52,000 men in the Crimea at the close of 
the war, and by actuarial calculation, if 
these all had a claim to a pension 
that would cost more than £1,000,000 
sterling, and that is beyond the power 
of the Government. 


THE FIRST CLASS NAVAL RESERVE, 


ApmiraL FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he will lay upon the 
Table, before the Navy Estimates are 
considered, a short Return, from 1866 to 
1891 iuelusive, showing separately the 
number of Petty Officers, Seamen, 
Marines, Engine Room Artificers, and 
Stokers, who have declined to re-engage 
at the expiration of their first period of 
10 or 12 years’ service ; the number who 
re-entered the Navy within 12 months 
after taking their discharge ; the number 
who may have joined the First Class 
Naval Reserve ; and the total number 
who have left the service altogether ; 
and whether the Admiralty will consider 
if steps can be taken on the first entry of 
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boys in our training ships that the en- 
gagement then signed shall include five 
years’ service in the First Class Naval 
Reserve with a short service pension, 
with a view to retain these valuable men 
in a Pensioners’ Reserve for service in 
time of war ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georce Hamivrox, Mid- 
diesex, Ealing): I am afraid I am 
unable to give exactly the information 
my hon. and gallant Friend desires. It 
would take the Department considerable 
time to get out the details for one par- 
ticular year ; but if my hon. and gallant 
Friend will refer to a Return which was 
presented to the House in 1890 (No. 
287), he will find he will derive from 
that a good deal of the information he 
desires. As regards the second ques- 
tion, the matter was carefully considered, 
and the Admiralty came to the conclu- 
sion that on the whole it was better not 
to act on the suggestion, as it might 
seriously interfere with the re-engage- 
ment of men and with Coastguard 
arrangements. 


BEAM TRAWLING IN THE FIRTH OF 
CLYDE, 

Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that Bye-law No. 6 of the 
Scotch Fishery Board sanctions beam 
trawling in certain portions of the Firth 
of Clyde, which Firth was closed to beam 
trawling by “The Herring Fisheries 
(Scotland) Act, 1889”; whether he is 
aware that the fishermen of Largs and 
other fishing centres situated on the 
Firth of Clyde complain of the injury 
which, as the result of this bye-law, is 
done to their industry, and to the fish 
supply of the neighbourhood ; whether 
he is aware that the Town Councils of 
Greenock and Port Glasgow, and the 
Police Commissioners of Largs, have 
combined with the local fishermen in 
attempting to procure the repeal by the 
Fishery Board of Bye-law No. 6; and 
whether he will inquire into the cireum- 
stances of the case, with the view of 
procuring the repeal of the bye-law com- 
plained of ? 

“Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): The bye-law referred to 
relaxes the prohibition of trawling in 
certain waters in favour only of sailing 
vessels of not more than eight tons 
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burthen. Complaints were made a few 
months ago substantially as set forth in 
the second and third paragraphs of the 
question, and the Fishery Board were 
directed to hold a public inquiry, with 
the result that the facts elicited were not 
such as to justify the repeal of the bye- 
law. 

THE PROCURATOR FISCAL OF THE 

LONG ISLAND DISTRICT. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
Procurator Fiscal of the Long Island 
District of Inverness-shire has been re- 
moved by the sole proprietor of North 
Uist from his residence at Lochmaddy, 
the seat of the Courts of Justice; is un- 
able to get a suitable house to rent ; and 
has been refused ground in feu to build 
upon ; and whether, having regard to the 
Report of the Napier Commission of 1884, 
recommending official residences for those 
engaged in the administration of justice 
in remote localities, he can see his way 
to obviate the present hardships of his 
subordinate ? 

“Sir C. J. PEARSON: I have ascer- 
tained that the proprietor gave notice 
to the Procurator Fiscal to remove from 
the house which he occupied, but that 
since his removal he has been offered a 
lease of that house on the same terms as 
formerly, to endure as long as he holds 
the office of Fiscal. This offer he has 
not yet accepted. It is the case that 
the proprietor has declined to grant him 
a piece of ground in feu; but the hon. 
Member will observe that such a grant 
would not result in the establishment of 
an otticial residence. Nor do I read tlie 
Report of the Commission in 1884 as re- 
commending such an arrangement in the 
case of Procurators Fiscal. 

SANITARY INSPECTION AT ARMAGH. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Dr. 
Clibborn, Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, recently visited Armagh on 
official duty in connection with sanitary 
inspection ; whether he is aware that he 
took the statement of the number and 
condition of the houses from Dr. Gray, 
who only gave him a rough estimate ; 
what was the nature of Dr. Clibborn’s 
Report ; and how many houses in the 
city were reported as unfit for human 
habitation ? 

Sir C. J. Pearson 


{COMMONS} 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
It is the case that Dr. Clibborn, one of 
the Medical Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, visited Armagh on 
the 9th February and reported on the 
sanitary condition of the town. Dr. 
Clibborn did not take the statement in 
the matter from Dr. Gray. He person- 
ally visited the honses, Dr. Gray 
accompanying him. Dr. Clibborn re- 
ported that he found a large number of 
houses without yards, or with insutticient 
yards, and some without back doors. In 
other cases ashpits, &c. were in an un- 
sanitary state. Five houses were stated 
to be unfit for habitation. The Town 
Commissioners are now having them 
placed in repair. 


THE DISTURBANCE NEAR LOUGH- 
GALL, 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is the number of persons 
summoned for the attack on the Catholic 
bandsmen near Loughgall, County 
Armagh ; if the assailants fired shots on 
that occasion , and, if so, how many of 
them were proceeded against for illegal 
assembly and carrying arms; and how 
many of the bandsmen have been 
similarly dealt with ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No summonses were 
issued in connection with the disturb- 
ance near Loughgall, County Armagh. 
As already stated, it was proposed to 
prosecute some of the most prominent on 
each side; but, on the representation of 
the magistrates that it would conduce 
more to the peace of the district not to 
proceed further, the proposed prosecutions 
were dropped. Shots were fired by both 
parties ; but the police were unable to 
detect any of the persons so concerned 
with the exception of a member of the 
band party, from whom a revolver was 
taken and against whom proceedings are 
being instituted by the Excise authorities 
for his being in possession of it without 
the necessary licence. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Would 
it not conduce more to the peace of the 
district to treat both parties alike ¢ 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): Is 
it not a fact that the bandsmen were 
attacked ? 
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Mr. JACKSON : I do not know about 
that, but I understand that the disturb- 
ance arose from the band proceeding 
through a quarter where their presence 
provoked opposition. 

Mr. BLANE: Do I understand that 
though shots were fired by the attacking 
party and yet there is no ground for 
prosecution ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON: No summons was 
issued and no proceedings taken, as I 
have said, in consequence of repre- 
seutations made by the Mayistrates. The 
hon. Member further asks if shots were 
fred. I have stated that they were 
fired, but the police were unable to 
discover by whom they were fired. 
The only person they could find 
out was a bandsman, from whom a re- 
volver was taken. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Can the right hon. 
Gentlemen say thatthe band was proceed- 
ing through any place where they had not 
a perfect legal right to proceed ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON : I think if the hon, 
Member desires further information he 
had better give notice of his question. 
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tHE SUNDAY PUSTAL SERVICE IN 
GULLADUFF AND MOYOGALL. 
Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
complaints have reached him with 
reference to the non-delivery of letters 


on Sundays in the districts of Gulladuff 


and Moyogall, County Derry; and 
whether, as the letter carrier delivers 
letters in the immediate neighbourhood 
on Sundays, he will give directions for 
deliveries in Gulladuff and Moyogall ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): No such complaints have been 
received, nor can any trace be found of 
an application for a Sunday post to the 
districts named. Any memorial on the 
subject from the residents would receive 
careful consideration. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. JEFFCOTT 
AS ASSISTANT LAND COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. TUITE: [ beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
W. Jeffeott, who was appointed a Land 
Sub-Commissioner in January last, is 
still acting as land agent to Mr. G. V. 
Hunt, of Kiderry, County Donegal, and 
whether it is in aceordance with the 
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P | 
Rules of the Public Service that he 
should hold both appointments; and if 
he can state what are Mr. Jeffcott’s 
qualifications for the position of Land 
Sub-Commissioner ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that the Assistant 
Commissioner named in the question, 
immediately on his appointment, ap- 
pointed a gentleman to perform the 
duties of land agent until he could make 
some arrangement to terminate his 
connection with the agency, and this 
arrangement the Commissioners under- 
stand is being carried out. Since 
January, Mr. Jeffcott has devoted the 
whole of his time to the duties of Assis- 
tant Commissioner. This gentleman is 
well qualified for the position, he has 
trained practical experience in agriculture, 
and for many years has been extensively 
employed by both landlords and tenants 
in the surveying and valuing of farms, 


STAMP DUTIES, 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he can state 
the amount received during the years 
ending 3lst December, 1890 and 1891, 


respectively, on account of the ls, 
per cent stamps on bonds and 
shares to bearer; and whether he 


intends to continue this stamp duty, 
considering the trouble and disadvantage 
involved in affixing year after year 
adhesive stamps upon such international 
securities ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The amount received 
on account of the 1s. per cent duty on 
bonds and sharesto bearer was, during the 
year ended 31st December, 1890, £94,608, 
and duringthe year ended 31st December, 
1891, £72,988. With regard to the 
second part of the hon. Member's, 
question, I must ask him to remember 
that no questions relating to intentions 
can be answered in the weeks preceding 
the Budget. 


THE TOWER WHARF. 

Mr. MONTAGU: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Oftice 
whether he can extend the facilities for 
public access to the riverside walk at the 
Tower of London to every day in the 
week, excepting when the wharf is ex- 
clusively required for Public Service ? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State is not prepared to extend beyond 
their present limits the facilities given 
to the public in regard to the Tower 
Wharf, which, he understands, do not 
fall far short of those asked for in the 
hon. Member’s question. The wharf is 
already open on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and practically on Mondays, and on all 
Bank Holidays. 


Drawing Materials 


THE CONVERSION OF TURKISH 
STOCK. 

Mr. MONTAGU : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, as 
foreshadowed in his reply to a question 
on 3rd July, 1890, any arrangement can 
be made with the French and Turkish 
Governments for the conversion or 
repayment of the Turkish Four per Cent. 
Guaranteed Stock and Drawn Bonds, on 
which an excessive interest continues to 
be paid by this country jointly with 
France ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am unable at 
present to state whether any arrange- 
ment can or cannot be made with the 
Governments in question for the repay- 
ment of the loan mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman. It is a desirable object, but 
of course it is a matter for negotiation 
with the Governments concerned. 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT BOYD. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg toask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in reference to the case 
of Sergeant Boyd, Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who admitted in cross-exami- 
nation at Bangor Petty Sessions, on 
20th February, that he got a specimen 
of the handwriting of an accused woman 
by getting her to write a “love letter” 
to one of the policemen in the barrack, 
whether the Constabulary Authorities 
have yet investigated the matter, and 
with what result ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that there was no 
wilful intention on the part of the ser- 
geant to disregard the rule in acting in 
the manner referred to. The Inspector 
General has had the sergeant’s attention 
specially directed to the rule for his future 
guidance. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentlenian allow me to 
ask him whether the District Inspector 
in charge of the case admitted in Court 
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that he directed the sergeant to en- 
deavour to entrap the woman into afford- 
ing evidence of her own criminality by 
telling her a lie, by making a false state- 
ment ; whether any notice will be taken 
of the conduct of the District Inspector, 
for whom the sergeant is being made a 
scapegoat. I have also to ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland, as he has 
directed there shall be no prosecution, 
and as the woman has suffered illness and 
expense, will he take steps to have her 
costs paid ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will give me notice of his ques- 
tion. There is no reference in the 
question to the conduct of the District 
Inspector. 

Mr. SEXTON: And will the At- 
torney General give me a reply ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappeyx, Dublin 
University): i have had the Papers 
before me, but I cannot answer 
without notice, except to say that I see no 
occasion for taking the unusual course 
suggested. 

MrJP. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): Did 
the right hon. Gentleman apply for in- 
formation to the officer in question—the 
District Inspecter—and did he not give 
the whole facts ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
will understand that I obtained informa- 
tion from the source whence I should be 
most likely to obtain it at the earliest 
moment. There was no reference in the 
notice of the question to the conduct of 
the officer since mentioned. If further 
information is desired all that is necessary 
is to give notice of a further question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will draw attention 
to the facts of this extraordinary case 
when the Government asks for a Vote on 
Account. 


DRAWING MATERIALS AT SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (for Sir 
Joux Lussock, London University): 
I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea- 
tion what is the number of Board and 
voluntary schools with respect to which 
the Inspector has certified, under 


Article 85 (b) of the Code, that the 
means for teaching drawing cannot be 


procured 2 
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Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wituiam Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): The Department do 
not possess any statistics on the point, 
and precise information could not be 
readily obtained, as many of the schools 
to which the Inspectors now give the 
benefit of the exception may be in a 
different position another year. But I 
think my right hon. Friend, when he 
sees the increase that has taken place in 
the number of those who learn drawing, 
will be satisfied that the policy of the 
Department has been successful in 
enormously stimulating the teaching of 
the subject, and that without  inflict- 
ing any hardship on teachers or schools. 
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LOANS UNDER THE LAND PURCHASE 
ACTS, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 

loans have been sanctioned to tenants, 

under the various Land Purchase Acts, 


in the several provinces of Lreland up to 
the Ist March, 1892 2 


Mr. JACKSON: The Land Commis- 
sioners report that the total number of 
loans sanctioned to tenants under the 
Jand Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Acts, 1885 
and 1888, and the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891, in the several 
provinces, up to 29th February, 1892, 
was 23,781. Of these there were in 


Ulster, 12,554; Leinster, 3,839; 
Munster, 4,496; Connaught, 2,892— 
total, 23,781. This does not include 


the advances under the Act of 1870, 
which were made by the Board of 
Works. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Lreland whether he has received 
any communication from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Treland relative to the vacancy on the 
National Board of Education caused by 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Hanna, one 
of the Presbyterian members of that 
body, and if any appointment has yet 
been made? 
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*“Mr. JACKSON : Several applications 
and recommendations have been received 
on the subject of filling the vacancy on 
the Board of National Education. The 
usual form of representation from the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland does 
not appear yet to have reached the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Has a com- 
munication been received from the 
Governing Committee of the Assembly? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have given an 
answer according to the information 
supplied to me on a question in reference 
to a document received by His Excellency, 
and the information makes no other 
reference. 


of Esquimalt. 


THE POLICE BARRACK AT FINTONA. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland what are the reasons 
for the proposed transfer of the police 
barrack in Fintona, County Tyrone, 
from the main street of the town to a 
back and out-of-the-way street, and if 
the Inspector General has received a 
Memorial from a large section of the 
inhabitants of the town protesting against 
the change ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that, in their opinion, 
the transfer of the men from the present 
house oceupied as a police barrack at 
Fintona is necessary owing to inadequate 
accommodation, and to the fact that there 
has been an undue amount of sickness 
among the men. The house they have 
been considering the advisability of 
taking adjoins the main street, is in a 
thoroughfare, and is advantageously 
situated for the discharge of the general 
police duties. A Memorial against the 
proposed change has been received by 
the Inspector General, who has replied, 
pointing out, in his opinion, the necessity 
for the proposed change. 


THE DEFENCES OF ESQUIMALT. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Ofhce whether he has received in- 
formation that the Hon. Mackenzie 
Bowell, the new Minister of Militia, 
Canada, is considering the subject of the 
defences of Esquimalt ; and whether it 
is likely that the Dominion Parliament 
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will be asked to vote money for the pur- 
pose of mounting the guns which are 
ready to be sent out by Her Majesty's 
Government ?¢ 

Mr. BRODRICK: We have no 
further official information, but, as I 
stated last week, I have reason to believe 
that Mr. Mackenzie Bowell is interesting 
himself in the subject of the defences of 
Esquimalt, and we have every confidence 
that the work will now be carried 
out, 


CERTIFICATED HOMES FOR PAUPERS. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if it would 
be possible to make arrangements for 
drafting through the workhouses to 
homes, certificated for the purpose, 
paupers who are very old or so infirm as 
to be likely to remain inmates of the 
workhouses for the rest of their lives ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (M. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I do not gather clearly, from the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, what are the 
homes to which he refers ; but, probably, 
he has in his mind homes of the character 
of the schools which are provided by 
voluntary agency, and to which, when 
the schools are certified by the Local 
Government Board, children in receipt 
of relief may be sent by the Guardians 
contributing to the cost of the mainten- 
ance of the children. I am not aware, 
however, that there are any such homes 
suitable for the purpese referred to; 
but, if there were, I should be prepared 
to give the subject my careful considera- 
tion. 

NAVAL LIEUTENANTS, 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is a fact that, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged 
dearth of trained Lieutenants in the 
Navy, the Admiralty have practically 
suspended retirement of Lieutenants 
other than those affected by the age 
clause or invalided, and have thus de- 
prived the country of the prospective 
services of those officers who have been 
compelled to resign through pressure of 
private affairs, and the altered condition 
of service from that which obtained when 
the present regulations for leave, half- 
py, and retirement were framed ; whe- 

Mr. Johnston 
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ther it is a fact that some Lieutenants 
lately resigned have offered to continue 
their connection with the Service, on a 
retired or reserved list, even without 
remuneration, and that this offer has 
been unconditionally refused ; and whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the official 
correspondence connected with this latter 
question 2 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Op- 
tional retirement has been for the time 
been suspended. Those officers who 
resign might possibly, in the event of 
war or emergency, render service of a 
certain value ; but such prospective ser- 
vice would be very problematical. The 
conditions of service have not materialiy 
altered since the present regulations for 
leave, half-pay, and retirement were 
framed in 1870. It should be under- 
stood that a Lieutenant cannot expect 
to first receive a considerable amount of 
education at the cost of the State, and 
then to be allowed to determine his en- 
gagement at his own convenience, and at 
the same time receive a pension for therest 
of his life, subject only to the possibility 
of being called on to serve in case of war. 
An officer wished, after resignation, to 
keep the privilege of retaining his rank, 
right to wear uniform, and position in 
the Navy List, and offered, in return, to 
serve on any really urgent occasions and 
to qualify annually in gunnery and _tor- 
pedo. It was decided not to accede to 
his request, as, though the services of 
such officers might be of some value, the 
Admiralty would have no hold over 
them, nor any power whatever of com- 
pelling them to serve. The officer thus 
retained on the list would probably claim 
retired pay and widow’s pension. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Do I 
understand the noble Lord to say that 
only one officer made this offer ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: So far as I 
know, only one officer made a proposal 
in accordance with the terms of the 
question of the hon. Gentleman, though 
one or two other proposals were made 
not strictly analogous to that offer. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Mr. YOUNG (Christchurch): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that Stamp Duty has 
been claimed on cheques and orders 
drawn upon the treasurers of Friendly 
Societies, whether bankers or not, and 
whether this is in contravention of Sec- 
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tion 15 of the Friendly Societies Act of 
1875; and whether such cheques and 
orders, if passed through another bank 
for coliection, are still liable to duty ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Section 15 of the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1875, exempts 
from Stamp Duty an— 

“Order or receipt for money contributed to 

or received from the funds of the society by 
virtue of its rules or of that Act.” 
[ am advised that this exemption does 
not extend to cheques, which are negoti- 
able instruments. There has been no 
change in the practice of the Inland 
Revenue Department in this respect, and 
the distinction which is made is founded 
upon judicial decisions. 
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THE CASE OF JOSEPH PORTER. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he can now state whether Joseph Porter, 
anew tenant on the Luggacurran estate, 
who was bound over to keep the peace 
at the recent Athy Petty Sessions for 
having brandished a revolver at a Mrs. 
Flanagan of Athy, obtained a licence to 
carry arms; and, if so, whether it is 
intended to allow him to hold that licence 
any longer ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Lord Lieutenant 
has revoked the licence held by Porter. 


THE CASE OF MICHAEL SHANAHAN. 

Mr. "ARTHUR O'CONNOR: LI beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that a man of the 
name of Michael Shanahan, born in 
Poona, belonged to the Ist, or Captain 
Leslie's, Troop of the Bombay Royal 
Horse Artillery, and served in Afghan- 
istan in 1842 at Candahar, Cabul, and 
Ghuznee, being present at the re-taking 
of the latter place by General Nutt in 
September of that year. and with 
General Pollock at Cabul when Lady 
Sale and the other prisoners were 
rescued; that he also served in the 
Scinde war under Sir Charles Napier, 
and captured two flags with his own 
hand; and was awarded a medal for the 
Afghan campaign, and another for 
Scinde ; whether the prize money due 
tohim for Scinde remains still unpaid 
to him ; and whether he is aware that 
Shanahan is now an inmate of the 
Woolwich Union Workhouse, with a 
broken thigh, aged, and unable to earn a 
livelihood 2 
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*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror IN DIA (Mr. Curzon, Lanca- 
shire, Southport): Shanahan served in the 
Afghan and Scinde campaigns as stated ; 
but the Secretary of State is not aware 
that he captured two flags with his own 
hand, nor does his name appear in Sir 
Charles Napier’s list of soldiers who 
captured standards. Shanahan’s share 
of the first distribution of prize money 
was handed over to his Brigade Major 
for payment to him in 1848. The 
second instalment was paid to him 
personally in 1852. The Secretary of 
State regrets to hear of Shanahan's 
present circumstances, arising from an 
accident in 1888. He took his discharge 
from the Army in 1846, after com- 
pleting his first period of service. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman if the Brigade Major 
mentioned, to the money 
was handed over, is Captain Glass, and 
whether that ofticer is now dead, and 
whether the India Office have any in- 
formation as to what was done with the 
money ? 


*Mr. CURZON: The name of the 
ofticer was Captain Glass, as stated, but 
I have received no information on the 
subject of the latter part of the question. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The man only 
received his money in instalments, and, 
being in this position, I should like to 
ask whether the India Office cannot 
see its way to make some provision for 
him in his old age ? 


*Mr. CURZON: Of course, I must 
ask for proof that the money was not 
paid to Shanahan. I conclude that 
Captain Glass received the money. It 
was, undoubtedly, handed over to be 
paid by him. 

Mr. O’KELLY : I should like to ask 
whether there was no method of control 
over this money, or who is the person, 
the major or the man, who is supposed 
to have this money ? 


*Mr. CURZON : I should have very 
much doubt whether the documents are 
still in existence relating to so remote a 
period of time. But at the present 
moment I have no evidence whatever 
that the money was not paid beyond the 
| statement of Shanahan. 


whom 
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Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The man is in a 
state of destitution ; he is unable to earn 
his livelihood, and, unquestionably, he 
gave great service to his country. I 
would ask whether the India Office have 
no means of providing him with pecuniary 
assistance ? 

*Mr. CURZON: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to give the grounds upon 
which he bases his representations. 


THE CONSTABULARY IN COUNTY 


DONEGAL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that, 
whereas the “free quota” of Constabu- 
lary for County Donegal is 300, and the 
number actually serving is only 280, the 
county is being charged for ten extra 
men; and whether he is aware that the 
late Mr. Forster, when Chief Secretary, 
admitted that such extra charging, when 
the free quota was not complete, was not 
intended ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The free quota of 
Constabulary at present authorised for 
the County Donegal is 300. That county 
has also assigned to it an extra force of 
20 men. I am not aware that a former 
Chief Secretary made the statement 
attributed to him. It may be that some 
of the number of the free quota may, as 
recruits, be in course of training at the 
depot in Dublin, which is the training 
establishment for every county through- 
out Ireland. Where actual vacancies 
exist in the free quota of a county an 
allowance is made by Statute. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Irish Office claim to be entitled to 
levy anything upon a county in respect of 
extra Constabulary when the free quota 
is short of the full number by the amount 
of the extra Constabulary ? 


Mr. JACKSON: Well, I do not 
understand the free quota is short in the 
sense in which the hon. Member puts it. 
His question certainly goes to show that 
the number actually serving is 280; but, 
as I have said, | presume there must be 
recruits, and that they have not been in- 
cluded in the number actually serving 
in the district. 
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Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will look at the Returns he has him- 
self laid upon the Table, from which 
these figures have been drawn; and I 
would ask him whether he will take my 
assurance that the late Mr. Forster said 
he was satisfied that it was not intended, 
where the free quota was not complete, 
that the extra Constabulary should be 
charged on the county ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON : I am quite ready to 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s statement of 
course as regards what Mr. Forster told 
him. But 1 think the difference is as to 
what constitutes a free quota ; whether 
it is limited to the number actually ser- 
ving in the district, or includes a certain 
number of recruits in training. 


THE SUB-POSTMASTERSHIP AT 
LIGONIEL, BELFAST. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether, on the 
retirement, last July, of Mr. Wilson, 
sub-postmaster at Ligoniel, Belfast, his 
successor in the premises and business, 
Mr. William Smyrl, who had been for 
five years contractor for the conveyance 
of mails between Ligoniel and Belfast, 
agreed, upon the request of Mr. Shep- 
herd, postmaster at belfast, to allow the 
premises to continue to be used as the 
post office ; whether, upon the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Smyrl sent in 
to Mr. Shepherd an application for the 
sub-postimastership, which Mr. Shepherd 
promised to recommend, and a memorial, 
signed by nine-tenths of the residents of 
Ligoniel and the vicinity, in support of 
the application ; whether, no reply hav- 
ing been sent either to Mr. Smyrl’s 
application or the memorial on_ his 
behalf, the place of sub-postmaster was 
given to Mr. W. A. Bell, whose shop 
was declared by the surveyor, on inspec- 
tion, to be unsuitable, by reason of 
inadequate accommodation ; whether in- 
quiry has disclosed the fact that the 
memorial on behalf of Mr. Smyrl never 
reached the Secretary of the General 
Post Office, to whom it had been ad- 
dressed ; and what explanation can be 
given of this circumstance, and of the 
transfer of the post office, against the 
wish of the inhabitants, from commo- 
dious premises, used for the postal 
service for over 40 years, to premises 
otticially declared to be unsuitable for 
the purpose ? 
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The Reduction 


*Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
statement in the first paragraph is be- 
lieved to be correct. The memorial 
referred to in the second paragraph does 
not appear to have reached the Depart- 
ment. The postmaster of Belfast made 
no such promise as is alleged. The 
appointment was conferred upon Mr. 
Bell because (1) Mr. Smyrl was re- 
ported to own a public house at some 
distance off; and (2) Mr. Smyrl’s 
premises are not so centrally situated as 
those of Mr. Bell. .The surveyor has not 
declared Mr. Bell's shop to be unsuitable 
by reason of inadequate accommodation. 
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POSTMAN WALSH, OF KILL PILTOWN. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that Eddy Walsh, 
postman, Kill Piltown, County Water- 
ford, has carried the mail from Kill to 
Ballyceveen for the past 16 years; that 
during the period there was only one 
mail dispatch per diem Walsh was paid 
6s. 5d. a week for his services ; that on 
a second postal dispatch between Kill 
and Ballyceveen being established Walsh 


only got an inerease of pay of 7d. 
per week, although compelled to do 


double kis former work; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that Walsh is 
obliged to walk 10 miles every day for 
id. per week, he will consider the justice 
or propriety of increasing his small 
salary ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
informed that on the second trip being 
added several men offered to do the 
whole duty for 7s. a week, but prefer- 
ence was given to the man previously 
employed, as he wished to do it. I am 
also informed that he travels six miles a 
day, and not ten, in the course of his 
duty ; though on account of his place 
of residence he has to remain away from 
home or travel the six milestwice. Still, 
the Secretary in Lreland has thought 
that the pay should be increased to 9s. 


THE POSTMASTER OF KILCUBBIN. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the postmaster of the town of Kil- 
cubbin, County Down, Thomas Shard, 
trading under the name of Thomas 
Shard and Co., is engaged as a potato, 
coal, artificial manure, and _ general 
merchant, and that the confidential 
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telegrams of the other business men of 
the town must go through the telegraphic 
ottice which is controlled by Thomas 
Shard; and whether, having regard to 
the fact that the merchants of Kileubbin 
regard it asa serious grievance that they 
should be compelled to disclose the 
secrets of their business to a competing 
trader, he will see his way to appoint 
some independent person as telegraphist? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : Nosuch 
complaint has been received from Kil- 
cubbin, and nothing is known here of 
the circumstances mentioned. Sub-post- 
offices are generally held by persons in 
business, and there must usually be 
others in the same place engaged in the 
same trade. The regulations of the 
Post Office, and the obligations of the 
persons employed, are very strict, and it 
is believed that they are generally ful- 


filled. 


THE REDUCTION OF PATENT FEES, 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he assented to the promise given 
to the House on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by the President of the Board of 
Trade on the 14th July last, that the 
fees for the renewal of patents between 
the fourth and eighth years should be 
reduced; whether the President of the 
Board of Trade, in fuifilment of that 
promise, has submitted proposals to the 
Treasury for reducing patent fees; and 
whether effect will be given to those 
proposals before the completion of the 
present financial year ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
asks me whether I assented to a promise 
given to the House on behalf of the 
Government by the President of the 
Board of Trade that the fees for the re- 
newal of patents between the fourth and 
eighth years shoukl be reduced. No sueh 
promise was given, and, therefore, no 
assent on my part followed. The words 
of my right hon. Friend were as 
follows :— 

“ My view is that we should consider 
whether a reduction may not be made in the 
fees charged in the interval between four and 
eight years.” 

The hon. Member will see that my right 
hon. Friend spoke of considering 
whether a reduction might not be made, 
and that he did not give a promise that 
such reduction should be made. Pro- 
posals have been submitted for reducing 
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patent fees, and our policy remains the 
same; but the question of giving effect 
to those proposals at once must depend 
upon financial considerations, with re- 
gard to which I cannot speak at present ; 
but certainly nothing can be done within 
the present financial year. 


THE CAVAN GUARDIANS AND THE 
LAND COMMISSION, 
Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he has 
received from the Cavan Board of Guar- 
dians a statement of the facts in con- 
nection with the case of “ Ryan rv. the 
Guardians of Cavan”; and whether, 
inasmuch as the damages and costs in 
that case were thrown upon the Guar- 
dians entirely through their obedience to 
the orders of an ofticer of the Land 
Commission, the Government will re- 
imburse the amount of the loss ? 
THe SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Gorst, Chatham): 
Yes, Sir; I have received the applica- 
tion in question. The matter is still 
under consideration, 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will state 
what is the usual time that second class 
clerks are employed in performing 
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hon. Member for South Down last 
Monday. To the third paragraph, which 


is new, | would say no. 


CASUAL PAUPERS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, §.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he wil] 
advise that the law in Ireland be assimi- 
lated tothat of London, under which the 
cost of casuals is not borne by a single 
Poor Law Union; and whether he will 
introduce legislation ander which Trish 
Poor Law Boards will have the power 
now possessed by Boards in England, 
Scotland, and Wales of deporting per- 
sons who have become chargeable to 
them, and who have not been born in 
the country in which they become des- 
titute ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The question is 
somewhat a large one, and I am afraid I 
cannot at present promise to answer it. 


Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether the cost of casuals ir 
London is borne by a fund common to 
all the unions of the Metropolis; and 
what other items of expense are sim- 
larly charged ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The cost of the 
relief of casual paupers and of the pro- 





temporary first class duties at the Central 
Telegraph Oftice in order to qualify for 
promotion to the higher class; whether 
this period is of the same duration in 
every case; and, if not, what are the 
causes of its extension or diminution; 
whether, when clerks are employed on 
duties proper toa higher class, there is 
any definite intention of promoting them 
at a certain date; whether the duties in 
the Central Telegraph Oftice are assigned 
to first or second class clerks in accord- 
ance with their abilities, without 
reference to their salary, service, or 
class position, and whether many of the 
most important wires thereby are fre- 


vision of wards for their reception is a 
charge upon the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, to which ail the unions and 
parishes in London contribute on the 
basis of their rateable value. The othe: 
expenses which are charged on the Met- 
ropolitan Common Poor Fund are :— 
The expenses of the maintenance of 
lunatics in asylums, and of insane poor 
in asylums provided by the managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District ; of 
the maintenance of fever and small-pox 
patients in the asylums of those man- 
agers; of medicines and medical and 
surgical appliances supplied by — the 
Guardians; the salaries of Poor Law 


quently in charge of second class clerks officers, whose appointments have been 


in preterence to clerks of a higher class ; 
and whether he can see his way clear to 
reconsider his refusal to re-open the 
question of the organisation of the staff, 
which has been recently communicated 
to the officers of the seeond class 2 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I must 


Government 
such  ofticers 


sanctioned by the Local 
Board; the rations of 


according to a scale fixed by the Board; 
compensation to officers who are deprived 


of their office in certain eases ; fees tor 


the registration of births and deaths; 


vaccination fees and expenses ; mainten- 


refer the hon. Member to my answer} ance of pauper children in separate 





toa question almost identical put by the 
Mr. Goschen 


schools ; maintenance of indoor paupers 
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to the extent of 5d. per head per day;| *THe 


school fees of outdoor pauper children, 
and the expenses of the ambulance 
stations provided by the managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District. | 
may also say that under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1888, a payment at the 
rate of 4d. per head per day is paid by 
the London County Council out of the 
county funds on the average number of 
indoor poor maintained during the five 
years ended the 25th March, 1888. 


THE INFLUENZA AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCES. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, | 
I beg to ask the Vice | 


Knutsfora) : 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he will consider 
the advisability of enlarging Section 88 
of the New Code, so asto afford relief to 
schools from which children have been 
absent owing to the prevalence of 
influenza or other epidemic disease, by 
excluding from the attendances which go 
to make up the average attendance of 
the year such period of sickness, on the 


representation of the school managers | 


and the certificate of the Sanitary 
Authority 2 
Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: 


When the Code is in the hand of Mem- 


bers, my hon. Friend will see that words | 


have been introduced which will give 
effect to his suggestion. 
THE ARREST OF MESSRS. PURDIE IN 
FRANCE. 
Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 


W.): [ beg to ask the Under Secretary of | 


State for Foreign Affairs a question of 
which I have given him private notice— 
namely, Whether he is aware that Mr. 
William F. Purdie and his brother were 
arrested at Auteuil, France, on Sunday, 
6th instant, on a charge of picking 
pockets, that in spite of protestations of 
innocence and urgent requests they 
were refused permission to communicate 
with the British Embassy until the 
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UNDER SECRETARY orf 
‘STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 


Penrith): The facts are substantially 
as stated by the hon. Gentleman. No 
communication reached the Embassy 
until 1 o'clock on Wednesday after- 
(noon from Mr. Purdie or his 
brother. One of the Secretaries at once 
proceeded then to the Prefecture and 
/urged the release of these gentlemen ; 
but he was told that the release could 
only be effected if the Embassy would 
guarantee Messrs. Purdies’ honorabilité, 
and the Embassy not being in a position 
to do that, some delay took place, but in 
the evening of that day, Wednesday, a 
| further communication was made to the 
Prefecture asking that these gentlemen 
should be released. Unfortunately, in 
consequence of the absence of the principal 
functionary from the Prefecture, it was 
impossible to obtain the release of these 
gentlemen that evening; but on Thurs- 
| day morning when the Embassy were in 
# position to guarantee Messrs. Puridies’ 
respectability, they requested immediate 
release, and it was granted on the after- 
/noon of Thursday. The question is a 
|grave one, and is the subject of 
communications between Her Majesty's 
Gevernment and the French Government. 
We trust that the French Government 
will be willing to redress the injury 
which has been done and take steps to 
provide against the recurrence of similar 
| incidents in future. 


THE SURVIVORS OF BALACLAVA. 

| Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: TIT beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War 
| whether his attention has been called to 
|the case of David Thomas and Henry 
| Keegan, troopers, who took part in the 
| Balaclava Charge and were both wounded, 
|while the Captain escaped unhuwt: 
| whether he has had any representations 
| made to him to the effect that David 
Thomas died last year in Carmarthen 


Wednesday following, and that during | Workhouse, and Heury Keegan a fort- 
this interval they were confined with | night ago in abject poverty at Birming- 
and treated as common malefactors until | ham, his limited pension of 6. a day 
Thursday, when they were released on | having expired 29 years ago; and 
parole, their trial and acquittal not | whether, as the Captain has since, in due 
taking place till Friday ; whether Her | course, but without seeing any further 
Majesty’s Government is taking any | war service, risen to be Major General, 
steps to obtain redress for the indignities | Lieutenant General, and General unem- 
offered these gentlemen and to prevent | ployed, and now receives £1,000 a year, 





repetition of such treatment to English- | he will cause provision to be made {i ur the 
men in future ? 


families of these men, and take steps to 
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provide against similar sufferings in the 
case of other old soldiers ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The men referred 
to were both given whatever was pos- 
sible under the Royal Warrant. Thomas 
had long service and had a pension of 
9d. a day, which would have been 
higher but for his very bad record, he 
having been 46 times in the defaulters 
book, and seven times tried by Court 
Martial. Keegan had not served long 
enough to receive a permanent pension ; 
neither appears from the records to have 
been wounded, but this is the class of 
cases which under the concession 
recently announced it is hoped we may 
be able to relieve. The War Depart- 
ment has no funds or powers under any 
Warrant to provide for families of sol- 
diers. Neither officers nor soldiers re- 
ceive pensions for war service except in 
connection with wounds. 





THE CONDEMNED MEN RAYNER 
AND EGGLETON. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary a question of which I 
have given him private notice—namely, 
has the Home Office received a Memorial 
praying for mitigation of the sentence 
upon Rayner and Eggleton, who are 
under sentence of death, to be carried 
out on Thursday next, for the murder of 
two gamekeepers last December ; and is 
it proposed to recommend Her Majesty 
to grant the same ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I only 
received notice of the hon. Member’s 
question after I entered the House this 
afternoon, and the notice is not put in 
the form I might desire. I can only sity it is 
a fact that a Memorial has been received 
at the Home Office praying for the miti- 
gation of the sentence passed upon two 
men named Rayner and Eggleton ; but 
[ must respectfully decline to state, in 
answer to a question in this House, what 
advice I may have to tender Her 
Majesty. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.), speaking at a later period, 
said: With reference ‘o the reply 


which the right hon. (:ntleman the 

Home Secretary gave to a question 

respecting the condemned men Rayner 
Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 
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and Eggleton, I should like to ask 
whether he is aware that there are many 
precedents in the Journals of this House 
coming down to quite recent years 
raising the question of the desirability of 
extending the clemency of the Crown to 
condemned prisoners ; also when he pro- 
poses to announce either to the public 
or to this House his decision in the 
particular cases referred to ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I could not 
answer any question as to precedents off- 
hand; I should require notice. Any 
decision favourable to prisoners is made 
known, indirectly, as soon as it is 
arrived at. 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS IN THE 
NAVY. 

ApmiraL MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the absence 
of all mention in his statement of any 
intention to redress, or even lock into, 
the various alleged grievances of the 
warrant officers and several grades of 
chief petty ofticers, engine-room artificers, 
and others, is to be taken as indicating 
that no consideration is being given at 
the Admiralty to these matters ¢ 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I have re- 
ceived from various quarters representa- 
tions of the grievances under which 
warrant officers and chief petty officers 
are alleged to lie, and they have all 
received the careful consideration of the 
Admiralty. If my hon. and gallant 
Friend will put to me any question on 
these subjects, I will in Committee of 
Supply give him full information. 


THE RELATIVES OF MR. MATTHEW 
O'REILLY DEASE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that the late Mr. Matthew 
O'Reilly Dease, for many years a Mem- 
ber of this House, by his will bequeathed 
all his property, amounting to about 
£50,000, to the payment of the National 
Debt, although his nearest relations were 
in a state of absolute destitution ; 
whether he is aware that in 1889 two 
nieces of Mr. Dease were granted by the 
Treasury pittances of £50 per annum ; 
whether he is aware that three children 
of Mr. James M‘Donagh and his wife’ 
another nieceof Mr. Dease now deceased, 
who would, if Mr. Dease had died intes- 
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tate, have been entitled to a share of his 
personalty under the Statute of Distri- 
butions, are living in Dublin, and are in 
wretched health and indigent circum- 
stances; and whether, having regard to 
the great hardship of their case, and the 
benefits accruing to the State from the 
will of Mr. Dease, the Treasury will see 
their way to make some provision for 
them ? 

*Sir JOHN GORST: Mr. Dease be- 
queathed his property, amounting toabeut 
£50,000, towards payment of the Na- 
tiontl Debt. Annuities of £50 per 
annum were bought for the two nieces 
of the deceased, Misses Isabella and 
Marv Walsh. I am advised that if Mr. 
Dease had died intestate the children of 
James M‘Donagh would not have been 
entitled to any part of the estate. On 
that ground the Treasury cannot under- 
take to make provision for them. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: But would not 
the niece have been entitled to her share 
under a distribution? Is it nota fact 
that this unfortunate lady wasalive after 
Mr. Dease’s death, and are the Treasury 
going to close on this enormous sam and 
leave this lady in want ¢ 

Sir J. GORST: I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to refer to some lady 
not mentioned in the question, 

Mr. MAC NEILL: No, no. You 
will see it in the third paragraph of the 
question. Mr. Speaker, I beg to give 
notice that I shall call attention to this 
question on going into Committee of 
Supply. 
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THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1885, 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what course he 
proposes to pursue with reference to the 
admitted inaccuracy of the redemption 
table in the Schedule to “The Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885”; and 
whether, inasmuch as the matter cannot 
be dealt with in a Bill introduced by a 
private Member, the Government will 
introduce a short measure dealing with 
the subject ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Without going into 
the question of whether there is an 
“admitted inaccuracy” or not in the 
redemption table, I may say that a clause 
is being drafted, and a table is being 
prepared, to take the place of the former 
table. 


VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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“TOY” PISTOLS. 


ApmiraL MAYNE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will take some 
steps to prevent the numerous deaths 
which now take place from the use by 
children of so-called “ toy” pistols ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question of 
my hon. and gallant Friend points to 
legislation ; and while I am prepared to 
consider any reasonable proposals for the 
object in view, I cannot pledge myself 
to introduce any definite measure to pre- 
vent children from making use of 
dlangerous toys. 


THE HOTCHKISS GUNS, 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War is he aware 
that great labour and expense was gone 
to by the late Mr. Hotchkiss for many 
years before his system of ordnance was 
brought to the state of perfection which 
led to its adoption into Her Majesty's 
Service in 1884-5, which labour and ex- 
pense were paid for by the shareholders 
of the Hotchkiss Company in purchasing 
the business and patents ; that, owing to 
the fact that the Government make the 
Hotchkiss guns in their own factories, 
and only give the company orders for 
the breech mechanisms, &c., required to 
complete them, and throw open to public 
trade competition the quick-firing gun 
unmunition orders, ammunition makers 
who took no part in the development of 
the quick-firing gun system have been 
allowed to reap profits where they had 
expended nothing in experimental work; 
and has any protest against this system 
been made by the Directors of the 
Hotchkiss Company ; if so, has Govern- 
ment taken any action in regard to the 
same ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: We have no know 
ledge of the steps taken to perfect the 
Hotchkiss gun before its adoption into 
the Service; but we have recently re- 
ceived from the Hotchkiss Company a 
communication on the subject, embracing 
«x number of points extending over 
several years, and which is now being 
carefully considered. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what steps it is pro- 
posed to take in regard to the sum of 
£25,000 voted towards the expenses of a 
2E 
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British and Irish section at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago; will any portion of the 
amount be allocated towards enabling 
Irish exhibitors to take part in the Ex- 
hibition ; and whether the Government 
will consider the desirability of appoint- 
ing some gentlemen of experience in 
connection with [rish trade and manu- 
factures on the Committee which it is 
proposed to appoint ? 

_*Srr JOHN GORST: The £25,000 
was a grant in aid given to the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition formed of 
the Council of the Society of Arts as a 
supplement to the revenue to be derived 
by the Royal Commission from other 
sources. The administration of the total 
sum is in the discretion of the Royal 
Commission. The precedents of all 
former exhibitions will be followed, and 
Irish exhibitors will have precisely the 
same facilities as British. There is no 
Committee to be appointed. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that it is the intention 
of the promoters of the Chicago Exhi- 
bition that they will have a special Lrish 
section; can he say whether Ireland’s 
share of this Vote will be devoted to that 
Trish section ? 

Sir J. GORST: The hon. Gentleman 
must give notice of that question. 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Exeter 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence between 
the Charity Commissioners and the 
Governors of St. Paul’s School, with 
reference to the allegations contained 
in the Petition of the Fulham Vestry, 
and in the Report of the London 
County Council; and whether he will 
state what decision has been arrived at 
as to the future management of the 
school ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter): The Charity Commissioners 
have made minute inquiry into the 
working of St. Paul’s School under its 
present scheme, and have discussed the 
matter personally with the Governors, 
but no decision thereon can yet be 
announced. In the meantime, there is 
no Correspondence which could usefully 
be produced. 

Mr. Flynn 
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THE ENFIELD SMALL ARMS 
FACTORY. 


Mr. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): | 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
a question of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, whether there is 
any truth in the rumour that instrue- 
tions have been given to the foremen of 
various departments at the Small Arms 
Factory, Enfield, to reduce the output 
of rifles to 700 per week by the end of 
March ; whether this will not necessitate 
a further reduction of 400 employés ; 
and whether this is not the smallest 
number of rifles turned out per week 
for the last ten years ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I explained to 
the Committee on Friday night, in reply 
to my hon. Friend the Member for En- 
field, that, although the number of 
magazine rifles to be turned out at 
Enfield per week will be reduced to 700 
during the next financial year, the re- 
ductions, in consequence of other em- 
ployment given, will only affect the 
factory in the same ratio to its highest 
strength as the other factories in which 
the manufacture of the magazine rifle 
is proceeding; and it is not intended to 
reduce the number of men employed at 
Enfield below the strength at which the 
factory stood before the recent tem- 
porary increase. 

Mr. ROWLANDS: On the question 
of reductions, what are the reductions 
that are to take place? How many 
more men will be discharged in addition 
to those who are already under notice to 
be discharged ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I am not able 
to say the number exactly; but the 
number will not be brought below the 
normal number of 2,000. 


VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS, 

Mr. BROOK FIELD (Sussex, Rye): | 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether by the present Volunteer reguia- 
tionsall rules forthe internal management 
of Volunteer corps must be submitted to 
the approval of “a general meeting of 
the corps”; whether this regulation was 
made in the early days of the Volunteer 
movement, before Volunteer battalions 
were included in any scheme of mobili- 
sation ; whether his attention has been 
drawn to any inconveniences which arise 
from the regulations in question; and 
whether he can so amend the preseit 
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regulation as to bring it into greater 


harmony with the present improved 
military status of the Volunteer Service ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The regulation 
referred to in the question only carries 
out Section 20 of the Volunteer Act of 
1863, in requiring that matters affecting 
property, finances, and civil affairsshould 
be decided ata general meeting of the 
corps, but such a meeting has no control 
over discipline. No representations have 
recently been made of inconvenience 
arising from the practice, but it is not 
altogether « satisfactory state of the law ; 
and whenever there is an opportunity of 
amending the Volunteer Act, I think 
some change should be proposed. 


IRISH TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can now state 
whether the unexpended sum of £40,000 
given some years ago for intermediate 
education in Ireland will be applied for 
the promotion of Irish technical edu- 
cation 2 
*Mr. JACKSON: As I stated a few 
days ago, Iam considering the advisa- 
bility of applying « portion of the residue 
of the Customs and Excise grant now pay- 
able to the Intermediate Education Com- 
missioners to the cause of technical in- 
struction. To do this, however, legis- 
lation will be necessary, and it 
desirable to have a full inquiry, which I 
am making. 


is 


TRANSACTIONS THROUGH THE LAND 
PURCHASE COMMISSION, 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether he 
is aware that an agreement was made 
early in 1888 between W. B. Leslie and 
A.M. Leslie, of Courtmacsherry, County 
Cork, landlords, and Mrs. Hanlon and 
Mrs. O'Connor, of Wilton, County Cork, 
joint tenants, for the purchase of the 
holding ; and was the advance agreed 
upon between the parties sanctioned by 
the Land Purchase Commission ; and, if 
80, what has been the cause of the delay 
in completing the transaction ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Land Commis- 
sioners report that a delay has arisen 
owing to the necessity for taking steps 
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subsequently through a difficulty with 
regard to thetitle. The landlords, solici- 
tors are endeavouring to remove this 
difficulty. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury what arrangement of busi- 
ness he proposes to make for the present 
weeki? Thursday next isa day on which 
most of the Irish Members will be ab- 
sent, and on the day before and after, 
and | hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to arrange that no Irish 
business of importance will be taken on 
those days. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman not to take the 
Indian Budget, or the Indian Councils 
Bill on next Thursday. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I should be 
glad to know, in common with many 
other Trish Members, when the Irish 
Education Bill is to be introduced and 
read a first time, so that it may be 
printed and circulated 2 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am conscious 
of the great inconvenience which hon: 
Members in the House, and many out- 
side the House, have experienced from 
the fact that the Irish Education Bill 
introduced But 
looking at the position in which Supply 
is at present, I regret that I do not see 
any immediate prospect of resuming the 
Debate on the Irish Education Bill; 
and still more do I regret that 
it cannot be printed and circulated. 
I would remind the House that owing 
principally, though not entirely, to the 
amount of time that was taken up last 
week in the discussion of Private Bills, 
Supply is not nearly so much advanced 
as we had reasonably a right to expect, 
and unless we are fortunate enough to- 
night not only to get the Navy Esti- 
mates, but to make substantial progress 
with the Supplementary Estimates, it 
will be necessary for me to put down a 
Motion to-morrow asking the House for 
further facilities on the part of the 
Government. My hope is that we shall 
be able to make very much more rapid 
progress with the Estimates than 
hitherto, and my idea is that to-night we 
might get the Navy Estimates, and that 


has not been sooner. 
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be able to finish all the Supplementary 
Estimates, except the Scotch Vote, and 
the Report of that Vote in which the 
hon. Member for West Belfast is 
peculiarly interested—I mean the Irish 
Teachers’ Fund. Supposing all that is 
done on Tuesday, then on Thursday we 
shall take the Vote on Account, and on 
Friday the Vote for Scotch Education, 
and the Vote that has to be taken in 
Committee of Ways and Means. That 
will enable us to introduce the Appro- 
priation Bill on Monday, and to make 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Statute. I cannot give more than this 
general indication to the course of Busi- 
ness, because much must depend upon 
the rapidity we are able to deal with 
questions as they arise. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): The right hon. Gentle- 
man has just referred tothe Scotch Vote 
for Education, I wish it was for educa- 
tion, but is it not for the relief of taxa- 
tion ? 


Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: Yes, that 


is so. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN, 
Gustav Wilhelm Wolff, esquire, for 
the Borough of Belfast (East Belfast 
Division). 
James Henry Dalzell, esquire, for the 
Kirkealdy District of Burghs. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Royat Navat ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 

CotoneL HILL (Bristol, 8.): I rise, 
Sir, with some reluctance to propose the 
Resolution standing in my name. Re- 
cognising, as I do, the invaluable services 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to the Navy, and having sat as a 
member of the Committee of the Naval 
Estimates three or four years ago, know- 
ing, as I do, the importance of the 
economical and other reforms he has 
introduced into his Department and into 
the dockyards, 1 am somewhat loth to 
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offer criticism on a matter which seems 
so small compared with many connected 
with the Department over which he so 
ably presides. From one point of view 
I hope the House will think I am justi- 
fied in bringing under notice a subject 
wholly national and aot in the least of a 
Party character. My Motion is in these 
terms :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
disbanding of the Royal Naval Volunteers is 
undesirable and will weaken the efficiency of 
the Reserve Forces of the Navy.” 

Sir, the Act establishing our Naval 
Artillery Volunteers was passed in 1873. 
The force was founded by Lord Brassey. 
It is not a large one, but it might have 
been made larger if the Admiralty had 
so desired. It now consists of about 
1,700 men of undoubted physique, and I 
am quite sure there is no finer body of 
men serving Her Majesty than those in 
the City of Bristol, and I am 
quite sure the other forces in the 
country are equally good. It is a 
popular Service, inasmuch as there were 
always more members enrolled than the 
Establishment permitted. At one time 
they stood high in official favour, and it 
was thought that more honorary dis- 
tinctions were distributed among them 
by the Admiralty than they ought to 
receive. Moreover, Lord Brassey, the 


founder, was rewarded by being made a, 


K.C.B. Now, however, the force is 
undergoing the chilling blast of disfavour. 
I am told that the force is found to be 
no longer of any use, and I believe this 
change has been brought about to a 
great extent by the Report of a Com- 
mittee which sat last year, presided over 
by a distinguished Admiral, who made 
the discovery that these men were not 
sailors, and would probably be sick at 
sea, and that, therefore, there was no 
longer any place for them. No one ever 
claimed for the Royal Naval Volunteers 
that they were sailors. But whose 
fault is that? The fault lies with the 
House, which passed the Act, the first 
paragraph of which says, that it is lawful 
to accept the services of any persons 
desiring to be formed under the Act 
into a Royal Naval Artillery Corps, and 


offering their services through the 
Admiralty I have a right to assume, 


from the wording of the Act, that it 
was never contemplated that the Force 
should be composed of professional 
sailors, but of individuals whose services 
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might be of value for purposes of Home 
defence, due regard being had to their 
fitness to manage boats and guns, and so 
on. lt may be said that these men have 
not taken the trouble to make them- 
selves proficient, but if you refer to the 
Act you will find the Admiralty cannot 
say that, as an annual inspection of 
every Naval Artillery Volunteer corps is 
provided for. That inspection has been 
conducted by such eminent men as the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Admirals Vesey, 


Hamilton, Seymour, Baird, Durant, 
&e., and in every instance — there 
is not a single exception — these 


oiticers have made a favourable Report. 
Now, Sir, if this Force has not attained 
the degree of etticiency required, it must 
be in consequence of the neglect of these 
otticers, and these officers are not in the 
habit of neglecting their duty. If they 
felt that these men had not attained the 
degree of etticiency required, would they 
not have embodied that fact in their 
Report? I can only say that these 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers have 
been most anxious to have further oppor- 
tunities of increasing their sailor-like 
qualities, and rendering themselves more 
fit for the performance of the duties they 
have undertaken. After having served 
for 19 years, to tell these poor fellows 
with a sneer that they are now no good, 
and that no place can be found for them, 
is un act of cruelty. It is not the unani- 
mous opinion of the distinguished officers 
of Her Majesty’s Navy that they can or 
ought to be dispensed with. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with two Admirals, 
and both thought there was room for 
these men, and that they would form a 
very valuable adjunct to the Royal Navy. 
The personnel of the Royal Navy is mag- 
nificent, but the Force is insutiicient to 
man the Navy in time of war, and that 
is a matter which must occupy the 
serious consideration and anxious thought 
of those who preside over this Depart- 
ment. I should be glad to welcome a 
scheme for collecting professional sailors, 
living ashore, in order that their ser- 
Vices might be secured to the country in 
case of need ; but, surely, it is unwise to 
deprive the Reserve of 1,700 men who, 
if they cannot reef topsails, can use an 
oar, can wield a cutlass, and what is 
hore important, can man heavy guns. 
If the disbandment of these men be 
insisted upon, you will strike a blow 
at Volunteering in general; because, 
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probably, some other clever General 
will discover some other branch of 
the Volunteer Service that is not 
composed of proficient men. The po- 
sition of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers to-day may be theirs to- 
morrow. At a time when it is con- 
sidered important to make the defence 
of this country as secure as possible, is 
it desirable to throw discouragement 
upon those who are willing and anxious 
to assist? My noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has suggested to 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War that he should take pity 
on these outcasts and allow them to 
become submarine engineers. But, Sir, 
they do not want to become submarine 
engineers. I do not suggest that the 
House should utter one word of censure 
on the action of the Admiralty. Doubt- 
less the noble Lord felt it to be his duty to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee suggesting this economy. 
Knowing his kindness of disposition I 
am quite sure the noble Lord regretted 
the necessity for such a proposal—a 
proposal that would cause pain to a large 
number of individuals who are desirous 
of doing what they can in a national and 
a good cause. But, Sir, what I do ask 
the House to say is this—‘‘ We thank 
you for your economical suggestion, but 
we do not wish to weaken the Reserve 
Force of the Navy by the loss of these 
men, nor do we wish to discourage the 
spirit of Volunteering, and therefore 
we deem it inexpedient to disband these 
Volunteers.” 

“Mr. HUGH WATT (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I wish, Sir, to second 
the Motion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite. This is a ques 
tion of patriotism and not of Party, 
and in asking the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to re-consider his de- 
cision to disband this Force we are not 
animated by any desire to throw any 
obstacle in his way. Speaking for myself, 
I may say that I have supported the noble 
Lord’s policy from the first, a policy which 
has not only been ably carried out but a 
policy which was excellent in itself, and 
which deserved to be successful. But, 
Sir, the question of the disbandment of 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers is 
not a matter of small importance. I 
venture to submit, in supplement to the 
observations of my hon. and gallant 





Friend, that the present corps of Royal 
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Naval Artillery Volunteers was raised 
in response to public opinion. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who now 
discharges the duties of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Liberal Administration 
of 1870, brought in the Act of 1873, 
incorporating this Force in deference to 
expressed public opinion, and I venture 
to express the hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not assist in the 
disbandment of the Force which he himself 
created. I have yet to learn that public 
opinion has turned round from the 
direction it took when the Act was 
passed in 1873 bringing this Force into 
existence. On the contrary, I have 
extracts from The 7imes of 15th May, 
1891, with reference to the Report of the 
Committee presided over by Admiral 
Tryon. The 7'imes described that Report 
as a most unsatisfactory and misleading 
document, and said it was never intended 


that the members of the corps 
should be professional sailors, but 
boating and yachting men. Professional 
seamen would be pursuing their 


usual occupation, and, therefore, would 
not be available for such service. 
I agree with the Mover of the Motion in 
regard to the question of expense. It 
should be remembered that this corps 
costs less than any Volunteer Corps, 
and that is shown by the fact that the 
whole sum these men receive is 30s. 
Capitation Grant for efficiency. First of 
all they received nothing, then £1,000 per 
annum, which has risen to £6,000; but 
that is explained from their point of view 
by the Government giving greater facili- 
ties for the training of these men. The 
number might be enormously increased, 
because the sum of 30s. is not sufticient 
to cover the expenditure necessary for 
their equipment. I fondly hope the 
First Lord of the Admiralty will not 
find it necessary to let this Debate go on 
much further, and that he will accede to 
the Motion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend. There are many heads of the Re- 
port, which I will not venture to trouble 
the House with further than to say these 
Volunteers are prepared to submit to 
whatever regulations the Admiralty may 
make. It cannot, therefore, be urged 
that they are not prepared to conform to 
the conditions which are laid down for 
them. It was recently urged that a 
Marine corps is wanted and should be 
allowed to be formed in addition to this 
Mr. Hugh Watt 
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corps. It cannot be said that our coast 
line, extending to thousands of miles, is 
effectually defended in the event of our 
being attacked by a large maritime power. 
That being the case, and seeing this force 
has been called into operation by an 
Act of Parliament, I venture respectfully 
to submit to the House that it is not the 
part of a Minister to do away with such 
a force upon the recommendation of 
any Departmental Committee. I hope 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will see 
his way to withdraw this disbandment, 
which comes into operation on the 31st 
of March, and allow the force to remain 
in operation for twelve months longer. 
Those recommendations which he recently 
urged are less than my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Hill) was prepared to 
recommend ; but my desire is simply 
that the force should have a little longer 
time granted to it. If the First Lord of 
the Admiralty cannot see his way to do 
this, then certainly the movement to dis- 
band the corps will be one of 
the most unpopular of any that 
have occurred during the reign of 
the present Government. It is said| 
that the corps consists of only 2,000 men 
and that that is a very small matter. 
Well, there is no doubt about that, but 
in looking over the Report I was very 
much surprised to see the name of one 
man whom I have known and respected 
for many years appended to it, I refer to 
Mr. Thomas Ismay, but I think the ex- 
planation of that is to be found in the 
fact that he rather treated the Roya 
Naval Volunteers as more or less an 
antagonistic or hostile force to the Royal 
Naval Reserve. But the Royal Naval 
Reserve is a very large force compared 
with this, which is a small force but 
might be very useful in time of war for 
coastguard purposes. I would also refer 
to the work of another gentleman who 
has spent 20 years of his life in connec- 
tion with the Naval Service, in which he 
is an enthusiast, as well asa large amount 
of his own money—I mean my friend, 
Commander Seth Smith, who _ has 
deserved well of his country. He has 
gone, in order to ascertain accurately the 
movement about Volunteers, all round 
the world—to Australia, India, the 
Colonies and elsewhere. Here in this 
country it is maintained by Admiral 
Tryon that the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers are unfit for Naval service 
and that the corps is not fitted for 
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torpedo work. But the thing is absurd 
on the face of it. A large number of 
these men are mining engineers and 
electricians, others are marine engineers, 
and to say that these men could not 
manage a torpedo boat or do service, 
even on board men-of-war, is out of the 
question. There must be room in such a 
Service as the Navy for this small force. 
8,000 men have already passed through 
the Service, and why disband it now, 
when the good of it is beginning to be 
felt? Do the Government mean to insert 
the thin end of the wedge for conscrip- 
tion? I am sure the people of England 
will never submit to conscription? The 
Volunteer Force has received the sanction 
of the country for many years past. 
The same difliculties were then thrown 
in the way of the Military Volunteers as 
are now thrown in the way of the Naval 
Volunteers. I submit that not only has 
this Report been thoroughly answered but 
it has, in historical language, been de- 
molished and pulverised. I beg to second 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the disbanding 
of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers is un- 
desirable, and will weaken the efficiency of the 
Reserve Forces of the Navy,”— (Colonel Hill,) 


instead thereof, 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(5.10.) Mr. GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I consider that the Government 
are acting wisely in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
sat in regard to the disbandment of this 
corps. If the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers are patriots, let them jein 
the Volunteer Artillery. Volunteer 
Artillery corps exist in connection with 
nearly all our ports, and, after being 
disbanded, the Naval Volunteers may 
join one or other of these corps, so that 
their services would still be available for 
the country. The men connected with 
our established Reserve are all able 
sailors, or fishermen connected with the 
sea, and in the event of an emergency 
might be drawn upon. But, almost 
without exception, the men of this force 
have not been to sea, do not possess sea- 
legs, and would be of no use on board a 
man-of-war in the event of any emer- 
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gency. I therefore support the propo- 
sition of the Government with regard to 
the disbanding of the Royal Naval 
Volunteers. 

(5.15.) Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, 
Exchange): It seems to me_ that 
this corps is worth keeping together. 
You want your Mercantile Marine 
manned just as you want your Navy 
manned, and if, in stress of circumstances, 
you have to call your Naval Reserve 
men from their Mercantile Marine 
duties, there will be gaps in your Mer- 
cantile Marine. Here is a force of 2,000 
more or less efficient. Everybody knows, 
who knows anything about this country, 
that there are a very large number of 
men who, from force of circumstances, 
are turned into landsmen, but who at 
the same time are fond of the sea and 
habituated to the sea, and it is from this 
class of men that these Naval Volunteers 
are drawn. It:is true in the case of 
these men that circumstances often 
compel them to follow trades and pro- 
fessions; but, nevertheless, they love 
the sea, are accustomed to the sea, 
and take pleasure in being upon the 
sea. If we are in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of finding ourselves at war, the 
manning of the Navy becomes a matter 
of extreme importance, and we shall not 
be in a position to discard the services of 
any man who may be reasonably capable 
of performing a seaman’s duty. If any- 
body will take the trouble to discuss the 
matter with this Naval Volunteer Force, 
he will be able to satisfy himself that 
we have men who are reasonably capable 
of performing such duties amongst our 
Naval Volunteers. IT must say it does 
not seem to mea wise or expedient thing 
to disband those Volunteers, and so get 
rid of the possibility of having their 
services in the future, considering what 
«a small amount of money the exist- 
ence of this corps costs the country. 
If it were a great thing, if some 
serious expenditure were under con- 
sideration, then it might be another 
matter, but when it costs a practically 
infinitesimal sum to get the services of 
2,000 men, I must say the matter de- 
serves re-consideration. Even at the 
last moment, it would be a wise thing on 
the part of the Government to re-con- 
sider their position. I know it is stated 
that these Volunteers could be more use- 
ful in another way, but it ought to be 
borne in mind that they are Volunteers 
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who have volunteered for this particular 
service because it is service they love. I 
do not see that they are bound to trans- 
fer their services, and obviously they can- 
not be accused of want of patriotism be- 
cause they do not choose to undertake 
the other duties which the Government 
may suggest tothem. I therefore hope 
the Mover of this Motion may get such 
support m the House as to induce the 
Government to re-consider their deter- 
mination. 

*(5.20.) Toe FIRST LORD or THE 
ADMIRALTY (Lord Georce Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I am not surprised 
at the hon. and gallant Member for 
Bristol (Colonel Hill) and other hon. 
Members interested in the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers calling attention to this sub- 
ject. Ican assure my hon. and gallant 
Friend that it was with great reluctance 
the Admiralty came to the conclusion 
that it was their duty, if not to dis- 
band the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers, at all events to transfer their ser- 
vices fromthe Admiralty tothe War Office. 
But when I state the circumstances 
every hon. Gentleman will see that we 
had no alternative and that we were 
right in the conclusion at which we 
arrived. Some years ago the Admiralty 
had to give attention to a most ditticult 
subject with which they had to deal— 
namely, the finding of suflicient men and 
otticers to man the Fleet, including both 
ships in commission and those which are 
approaching completion. And, before 
we could arrive at any decision as to 
the number of men who should be 
retained on the active list, it was 
necessary for us to ascertain how far the 
Volunteer Auxiliary Forces of the Navy 
could be trusted in an emergency. And, 
therefore, last year I appointed a Com- 
mittee, of which Sir George Tryon was 
Chairman, for the purpose of investi- 
gating this particular point. This Com- 
mittee was composed partly of naval 
officers and partly of civilians, and I do 
not think the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Colonel Hill) or anybody else, will com- 
plain of the composition of that Com- 
mittee. The civilians were in the 
majority. The decision which that 
Committee unanimously arrived at was 
to increase the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and, on the other hand, te disband or 
transfer the services of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers to the War Oftice. 
And the reasons were quite good. At 


Mr. Neville 
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present it is clearly laid down as part of 
our system of national defence that the 
War Office are entrusted with service on 
land, and thatthe Navy perform duties 
on the high seas. Therefore the Naval 
Reserve men are men who are accustomed 
to the sea, and come from a seafaring 
population, It is not a question as to 
whether a man will be sick or not when 
he goes to sea, because many of our 
most distinguished sailors are subject to 
that malady. The question is, does the 
man know his work when he is put on 
board ship? And itisessential that any 
person associated with the Navy should 
be drawn from a seafaring population. 
These Naval Artillery Volunteers were 
started some years ago when there was 
not so much attention given to the 
national defences as is now done. The 
division between the Admiralty and the 
War Office was not then so strictly laid 
down. The intention was to enlist the 
services of the seafaring population, »o 
that they might be of use in time of war 
or on the arrival of any cruiser 
or hostile force. But the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers have fulfilled 
neither one nor other of these require- 
ments. The first thing that strikes one 
as regards the composition of this Force 
is that it is composed almost exclusively 
of landsmen, men who may have some 
liking for the sea but who are not sailors, 
and who have not been to sea scarcely 
any portion of their lives, as their occupa- 
tions on shore prevent them going to sea 
for any considerable time. Therefore, 
they do not fulfil the first condition of 
Naval Volunteers ; they are not drawn 
from the seafaring class, and have no 
practical knowledge of the sea. The 
second point in the composition of the 
corps was the large number of recruits. 
For the last two years there has been a 
change of 56 per cent. in the total 
strength of the corps, 7.¢., 56 per cent. of 
the corps have less than three years’ 
training. Not only is the corps not com- 
posed of the class of men from whom the 
Admiralty originally hoped they would 
be drawn, but the great bulk of them are 
recruits. And there is nothing to show 
that what has occurred in the past may 
not occur again in the future. Under 
these circumstances,the Committee arrived 
to what I maintain is a sound conclusion. 
The War Office has established 
a Volunteer Force associated with 
coast defence, submarine miners and 
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others, and these volunteers could be 
very useful if associated with the sub- 
marine mining force under control of the 
War Office. Therefore, the suggestion 
has been made that we should transfer 
their services to the War Office. The War 
Ottice would then be enabled to take them 
under their authority. The War Office is 
quite ready to accept their services, and 
they also undertake, when those volun- 
teers have been transferred, that their 
officers should have the same authority 
and the same honorary rank as at pre- 
sent. That seems to me the only prac- 
tical way in which to proceed. It 
been suggested in many quarters that the 
Admiralty are influenced by a desire and 
a wish to strike a blow at Volunteering. 
Well, I have shown that we propose to 
increase the Royal Naval Reserve, but 
it must be recognised that no system of 
volunteering would convert landsmen 
into seamen. That fact must be recog- 
nised, and the further fact that a number 
of landsmen might like to be sailors does 
not qualify them for sailors. What we 
want is not a Volunteer Force in the 
Navy, but to get seamen and officers who 
will put themselves on the register and 
who will be ready in any emergency to 
be transferred to other ships. We have 
never been able, in any mobilisation, to 
assign any duty to these Naval Volun- 
teers, because they were not sailors, and 
because the officers had not got the 
necessary training to enable them to dis- 
charge the duties of officers on board a 
man-of-war. If in the past our Navy 
has been successful in times of war, we 
must bear in mind to what that success 
is to be attributed. It has been mainly 
due to the superior training of the men, 
and not so much to the ships. It would 
be a most unwise thing to lead people to 
believe that this isa reliable Force, on 
which the Admiralty could depend in 
cases of emergency, either in the shape 
of matériel or personnel. I have had a 
good deal of pressure brought to bear on 
me on this and similar questions, and the 

rger question of Volunteering. And I 
may say I recently had a deputation of 
all the Members from the North of Eng- 
land, asking ne toallow the use of northern 
coal on board Her Majesty's ships. But 
I pointed out to them that we could not 
use that coal in time of war. And so in 
the same way we cannot rely on these 
Volunteers in time of emergency. I do 
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annually upon these Estimates, and 
annually vote a sum for them. It was 
with great reluctance I came to this con- 
clusion. I have endeavoured as far as [ 
can to meet the wishes of those who 
compose this corps. We will deal 
liberally with them. When they go over 
to the War Office they will retain their 
rank and position. If, on the other hand, 
these gentlemen do not wish to join the 
corps under the War Office, special ar- 
rangements will be made that they shall 


and Men in the Navy. 


be allowed to retain their rank, 
and wear their uniform. I have 
done everything in my power to 


meet the wishes of those who compose 
this corps, and I hope, under these cir- 
cumstances, looking to the conclusive 
character of the arguments in favour of 
their disbandment, the hon. and gallant 
Member will be content with this dis- 
cussion, and not ask the House to divide. 

CotoneL HILL: After what has 
fallen from the noble Lord, though I 
regret he cannot accede to my Motion, 
I will, by leave of the House, withdraw 
that Motion. I would remind him, 
however, of the old days in which, when 
we wanted men to man the Navy, we 
were compelled to take them where we 
could get them in times of emergency. 

Mr. WATT: I would like to ask the 
noble Lord a question. I hold in my 
hand a letter from the Commander of a 
London corps, stating that £1,000 had 
been put on the Estimates, and that that 
sum has been exceeded already in claims 
allowed and claims made. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has not drawn a 
distinction between claims made and 
claims allowed ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Yes, I drew 
the distinction between claims made and 
claims allowed. 

Mr. WATT: The claims allowed at 


Glasgow at present amount to £800. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 


DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS AND MEN 
IN THE NAVY. 

*ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I have no desire, Sir, to take 
up any length of time on the very 
important question which my Motion 
brings under the notice of the House. 
When I framed that Motion the Memo- 
randum of the First Lord had not been 


not think we ought to retain thei | issued, or I should probably have worded 
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it differently. I was not aware that 
there was any proposal to increase the 
personnel of the Fleet beyond what the 
First Lord told us last year, when I 
ventured to point out that I thought the 
proposed increase by 1894 did not 
sutticiently meet the case. The Memo- 
rendum shows I was right. The Com- 
mittee of Naval Lords made certain 
recommendations under which the noble 
Lord proposes to increase the number 
on active service by 3,100, of whom 
1,250 are boys. These boys cannot be 
recognised as seamen till they have been 
at least four years at sea, in addition to 
two years in a training ship. There 
is to be an increase of 500 in the 
Marine Force, and 700 in the class of 
stokers. I see, also, that the stokers in 
the Naval Reserve are to be increased to 
4,000. I do not pretend to be a judge 
on this question, as naval men outside 
the Admiralty can only form an opinion 
from those documents which are placed 
betore them, and cannot grasp the sub- 
ject asa whole. But I know that naval 
opinion outside the Admiralty is much 
concerned as to what steps are being 
taken to bring up the personnel of the 
Fleet to what the matériel will be in 
1894, and we think the question has not 
been grappled with in the serious 
manner it demands. If the noble Lord 
had said that we should have these men 
by 1894 things might be all right ; but 
what naval men, and, I suppose, thouglit- 
ful statesmen, feel is that it is not 
enough to simply prepare on paper for 
eventualities four years hence. We 
ought to be prepared at once. Lest it 
should be thought I am exaggerating, I 
will quote the opinion of a distinguished 
officer who has been selected by the First 
Lord to command the Fleet on an im- 
portant station. At the United Service 
Institution the other day Vice Admiral 
Sir E, R. Fremantie, quoting from an 
article by Admiral Hornby, said :— 


“ Sir Geoffrey Hornby stated, in an article in 
the United Service Magazine last year, that 
‘ the 34,400 petty officers and seamen of the 
Navy, and the 24,500 that are promised on 
paper from the Coastguard and Naval Reserve, 
are small numbers wherewith to meet the 
waste which a war must cause.’ ” 


And he went on to say that the petty 
Officers and seamen of that Reserve, 
though good individually, were destitute 
of organisation. That isa rather strong 


statement, and I think the gallant 
Admiral Field 
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Admiral has gone a little beyond the facts 
in the matter of organisation. Sir E. R. 
Fremantle went on te say— 

“ We are forced to the conclusion that our 
present system does not give a force large 
enough for our requirements, and, admirable 
as itis in many ways, some change is neces- 
sary. This is the universal opinion of naval 
officers. The quality of our present active 
force is admirable, but it is inexpansive, its 
quantity is insufficient, and our Reserves are 
inadequate.” 

The question of the sufticiency of the 
number of officers has also been under 
the consideration of the First Lord, and 
he has dealt with it in his Memorandum. 
But the question has not been faced pro- 
perly by the enrolment of 250 Naval 
Reserve officers to serve in the Fleet. I 
think the First Lord might go further, 
especially as it is the opinion of distin- 
guished officers that the present number 
intended for foreign service is utterly in- 
adequate. The list of lieutenants should 
be brought upto 1,000, the number, I think 
proposed as a minimum by the First 
Lord. We have at present 936, and 
the minimum number of 1,000 will only 
be reached in 1896. Ave we to wait till 
that time for the full number? I ven- 
ture to suggest that no time should be 
lost in selecting suitable men from the 
Mercantile Marine, subjecting them, if 
possible, to suitable training in the 
gunnery ships, and then inducing them 
to volunteer for the Fleet. There are 
already about 90 such officers serving in 
the Fleet, at which I rejeice. But that 
is not sufticient. We want to see at 
least 300 officers from the Naval Re- 
serve, but without training they would 
be of little use for service. I gather from 
the Memorandum that the First Lord 
only proposes an increase of 650 seamen, 
1,250 boys, and 750 stokers. I think 
he will admit that the 650 seamen 
are inadequate. I cannot pretend to say 
what number of seamen will be required 
for the Fleet in 1894, but I can safely 
say that number will not be sufficient. 
I am aware that you have a considerable 
hody of pensioners, but of these 10,000 
must be over 55 years of age, and you 
cannot pretend that the whole ef them 
would be available for service in case of 
war. No doubt many could be used to 
man the Coastguard Stations when you 
withdrew the Coastguard Reserve. I 
gather that the French have no less than 
100,000 men ready for service and over 


30,000 marines. When the noble Lord 
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has added his 500, our Marine Force will 
only number 15,000. Most naval men 
would gladly see that force largely aug- 
mented. It is the cheapest force you can 
train, because you can make it efticient 
in the shortest possible time. It is a 
most popular force, and you could enrol 
a large number in a very short time, and 
they could be made good gunners in 
twelve months, and fit for service on a 
ship. You cannot manufacture boys into 
seamen in less than five or six years; 
and the demand is pressing. To wait 
five or six years for the Fleet to be at its 
maximum is rather trifling with the 
question. The Marine Force should be 
brought up to 16,000 this year, and next 
year add a small number, and so on. 
They are more valuable than the Naval 
Reserve, because they are trained in the 
use of naval guns. Mercantile seamen 
—valuable as they are-—are only trained 
for a limited time in the year, mostly a 
month, and that at a week or a fortnight 
ata time. I would ask the First Lord 
if the rumour be true that the men on 
the Coastguard Reserve ships have been 
reduced by two-fifths ? that you have 
taken them foractive service in the Fleet? 
I do not blame the Admiralty, but you 
are aking up one-fifth of them by boys. 
Is that wise? It may be necessary to 
meet the present demand, but surely it is 
a proof that the personnel of the Navy is 
not what it ought to be. It is, I see, 
also proposed to inerease the Naval 
Reserve from about 22,000 to 27,000 in 
1896, but a large discount must be taken 
off that. That shows the necessity of 
increasing the Marine Force. The noble 
Lord admits that there is a deficiency of 
seamen gunners and torpedoists. How- 
ever good the Naval Reserve, they 
cannot be gunners and __ torpedo 
men. [ am toll that at present 
we have no more than 23,000 
seamen in the Fleet, and I am further 
told by competent judges that we ought 
not to have less than 25,000 able seamen 
in addition toall the otherclasses required. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Forwood), in a speech some time ago, 
said that the seamen in the Mercantile 
Marine had, in the last 15 years, 
diminished by 20,000, and it is to the 
Mercantile Marine that we have to look 
for our chief Naval Reserve. The noble 
Lord also says that in 1896 our manning 
resources will not be altogether inade- 
quate, though in certain ratings there 
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may be considerable shortcomings. 
There ought to be no shortcomings at 
all; we ought to be prepared for war. 
The noble Lord says there is a deficiency 
in secondary gunnery and torpedo ratings, 
and he goes on to say— 

“In engine-room ratings there is a large 
deficiency, and practically no reserve of firemen 
or stokers. We propose this year to try to 
create a firemen’s reserve, and the number 
authorised for the year is 700.” 


Why do not the Admiralty adopt the 
practice adopted in the Crimean War, 
when lads of 17 years of age and wpwards 
were sent to training ships, and called 
“novices”? Many of them turned out 
excellent men, and became petty ofticers. 
Why not take boys of about the same age 
and train them at our Naval Barracks 
for stokers? The number of stokers 
proposed to beadded isinadequate. The 
noble Lord says— 

“ A large proportion of the engine-room com- 
plements are coal-trimmers. They require 
little training.” 

Let us get them, and feel that we have 
them ready trained for service. 

“There is also a considerable deficiency in 
chief engine-room and engine-room artificers. 
There is no reserve at present, and this defi- 
ciency will require close attention.” 


Will it have close attention unless you 
deal with it? I venture to say this 
House would vote any money the noble 
Lord asks to bring up the personnel ot 
the Fleet to the requirements we shall 
have to face in 1894. He says— 

“The estimate of 75,000 for the limit of the 
establishments on active service made last 
year by me will require some augmenta- 
tion.” 


This is put in the Memorandum to give 
satisfaction to the House, but it wants 
looking into closely — 

“At present all men and boys under the 
Naval Discipline Act or borne on ships’ books 
are included in Vote A, and a false impression 
is thus created as to the number of men 
available for active service.” 

A very false impression. unless hon 
Members look into it. The noble Lor 

says that there will be in 1892-3, avail- 
able for sea service, an increase of 3,100 
men and boys, of which a large number 
are boys. The noble Lord adds that the 
Estimates upon which these conclusions 
are based are moderate, and represent a 
minimum. Is the House going to be 
jcontent with a minimum standard in- 
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stead of a maximum? I venture to say 
that under these Estimates the establish- 
ment will not be complete for service. 
We want the question to be faced as it 
is at present ; so that, if any disturbance 
should arise in the present year, we 
should not have to go helter-skelter in 
search of men and send our officers to 
sea to fight with incompetent men. 
The Naval Reserve men are not trained 
men, and not fitted for battle till they 
have been some time on a ship and 
received some training. They are able 
men, and I would not say a word in 
depreciation of them, but they must 
have training. The Force which can 
most quickly be brought into condition 
for fighting purposes is the Royal 
Marines, and it is only proposed to add 
500 men to that Force. I rejoice to see 
that 230 lieutenants and 390 sub- 
lieutenants are to be enrolled in the 
Naval Reserve during the year. I wish to 
draw attention to another point. I had a 
question on the Paper to-day on which 
the First Lord did not feel able to give 
me any information—what loss do we 
suffer every year by ten or twelve years men 
taking their discharge? Twelve months 
after their discharge they are eligible to 
come back, and we rejoice to see them, 
but how many are lost to the Service by 
discharging themselves permanently? I 
am sure the waste must be consider- 
able. I have asked for a Return on 
the subject, but I have never got it, 
and have been told it would take so 
much time to prepare. I have caleu- 
lated roughly what the waste of ten or 
twelve years’ men is, and I estimate it at 
at least 1,000 a year, the annual waste in 
the Service being 3,000. I should like 
to see these men secured to the Service 
by being formed into a kind of superior 
Reserve for five years. I would suggest to 
the Admiralty the desirability of consider- 
ing whether, when taking boys on to the 
training ships, the agreement should not 
be made to include five years in a first- 
class Naval Reserve, as well as the ten or 
twelve years’ service. I am told it would 
interfere with men entering for long 
service. I do not want to interfere with 
that; but many of these men are gunners, 
electricians, and submarine mining men, 
and I do not see why they should be lost 
to the Service. These men are most 
valuable, and you only give them two- 
pence a day increase for re-engagement. 
That is a very small increase for superior 
Admiral Field 
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men of ten or twelve years’ service, and 
I would rather see the question con- 
sidered, with the view of placing them 
into a first-class Reserve, and giving 
them a short service pension. You have 
created a great Army Reserve and 
adopted the short service system. We 
do not want that in our Service, but 
there is no reason why we should not 
create a Naval Reserve with this splendid 
material, and yet no effort is made to 
secure them. There is another point to 
which I would call the noble Lord’s 
attention. I have had interviews with 
some of the stokers, who complain that 
they have no second-class rating, and this 
is the only class in the Service without 
it. If some method could be devised for 
creating a second-class rating, it would 
give a little encouragement to the stokers 
and induce men to enter that class. In 
connection with the short supply of 
officers, I hear that it is proposed to put 
three torpedo boats under one lieutenant, 
the lieutenant to have charge of one, and 
warrant officers to command the other 
two. I do not think warrant officers are 
quite the men to put in command of 
torpedo boats. You want young officers, 
full of dash and energy, and not a mature 
sailor, such as the warrant officer 
generally is. This suggestion, however, 
shows how short the supply of officers is. 
I hope the First Lord will give some 
reply on the points to which I have 
called his attention. 

‘ApMiraL MAYNE: I differ entirely 
from the estimate given by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty with respect 
to the number of ships we have 
in comparison with those of Foreign 
Powers. In the first place, it will be 
well to remember that the naval pro- 
gramme was calculated to bring the Fleet 
up to what we ought to have been in 
1889, not to what we ought to be 
in 1894; and consequently we should 
now commence to make up for the 
ships which have been laid down 
by foreign countries in the interval 
between 1889 and the present; and 
I maintain that the three ships laid 
down do not meet the requirements at 
all. The grand total of the French 
Fleet built and building is 67, and that 
of Russia 31, so that these two powers 
combined have 88 vessels, and we shall 
have nothing like that even when in 1894 
the programme is completed. Now, it 
appears from the Admiralty Returns that 
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we number 64 battle ships of all kinds, 
and a great many of these it is well known 
are no use atall. This shows a marked 
inferiority, according to their own 
Return, to France and Russia joined to- 
gether. I see by this statement that 
there are to be ten new torpedo boats, and 
I hope that these boats are much faster 
and better sea boats than those we have 
had heretofore. We want, however, 
more than ten torpedo boats, as that 
number is nothing in comparison with 
what France is building. But I would 
respectfully submit to the First Lord 
that it would be well to wait and see 
what is the result of the trials of the 
Zalinski gun. The intention both of 
the gun and of the torpedo boats is to 
place a large charge of powder or some 
other explosive under another man-of- 
war. The Zalinski is a long-range gun 
fired through the air, whilst the torpedo 
has all the disadvantages of a short range 
—about 400 yards—through the water, 
with the liability to be affected by cur- 
rents and tides. With respect to another 
point, I should like the First Lord to 
state whether he has made any inquiries 
with respect to the use of the fluid fuel 
which some people contend can be 
obtained much cheaper, or into the new 
method of hydraulie propulsion. On 
page 8 of the statement I find— 

* Although it is a matter for regret that such 
an accident as the grounding of the Victoria 
should have occurred. yet it has incidentally 
given strong proof of the efficiency of the 
system of construction adopted in Her 
Majesty's ships, ” 

It strikes me as rather a_ peculiar 
way of testing the efficiency of 
building, and I should like to know 
why the rule for vessels anchoring 
should not be carried out in torpedo 
practice 2? Then, with respect to forced 
draughts, I consider forced draught, as 
it has been used in large ships, to be an 
invention of the Evil One, and I know, 
also, that that is the opinion of a vast 
number of naval officers. Then, with 
respect to the 110-ton guns, there are 
only six of them afloat, and we are told 
that only sufficient for ordinary reserve 
are being constructed. Ido not speak of 
the guns originally in the ships, but we 
have three spare guns, two new ones 
and one under repair, which is supposed 
to be as good as new when repaired. 
But in November, 1891, three more 
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were ordered, that is, a spare one 
for every one afloat, which does not 
show much faith in the durability of 
these guns. These guns, without any- 
thing for mounting, cost £18,000 each, so 
that the spare guns for these vessels cost 
£108,000. I sincerely wish the First 
Lord wouid face the difficulty of altering 
these vessels to carry lighter guns. Why 
not face the initial expense of fitting 
these vessels with 50-ton guns, which 
would, roughly speaking, cost half the 
money and be much more effective. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I rise to a point of Order. The 
hon. Member is going into a long dis- 
cussion of the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and is making no 
reference to the particular Motion now 
under notice. The proper time, I submit, 
for this discussion is when we get into 
Committee of Supply ; and to adopt the 
course which the hon. Member is taking 
is, to say the least, inconvenient, inas- 
much as it will result in two discussions 
instead of one. I do not quite know, 
Mr. Speaker, whether that is a point of 
Order or not, but I raise it for the con- 
venience of the House. 

“Mr. SPEAKER: I entirely concur 
with what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said, but I cannot stop the gallant Ad- 
miral on a point of Order. The question 
is purely one of convenience, and I do 
not see my way to stop the discussion. 

Captain G. E. PRICE (Devonport) : 
Is there any Motion before the House ? 

“Mr. SPEAKER: There is the Question 
that I now leave the Chair. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Did I not move 
the Motion of which I had given notice? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
could not move it. 

ApwiraL MAYNE: My reason for 
taking this course is that last year we 
were told, when we desired to discuss 
the First Lord’s Statement, that we could 
do so at a later stage. Well, the other 
Votes were only brought forward late 
in the Session, and at that period of 
the Session everyone was begging every- 
one else not to speak, but to let them get 
away. To continue the Debate. I see 
here that there were 138 guns which 
were bad from the first, and I am glad to 
see that they are to be abolished, for I 
believe they were bad fromthe beginning . 
But these 138 guns are wasted, and 
138 guns of some other kind will have 
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to be made to replace them. Who is 
to blame for this waste of money? I 
would like to know, also, whether it is 
still the case, as was put forward in the 
First Lord’s Statement last year, 





“ That the Navy are merely the users of the 
articles supplied, and that they have no re- 
sponsibility, either for the design or the manu- 
facture of the weapons with which they are 
supplied.” 

If that is true, the sooner we have a 
Department for the Ordnance of the two 
Services—tolook afterthese guns and take 
the responsibility—the better it will be. 
Then I see that 225 of the 4-7 inch quick- 
firing guns have been ordered, and that 
they have been put into some of the 
armed cruisers without ever having 
been thoroughly tested. They have 
never been suiliciently tried, and have 
never gone through the regular tests 
that all guns should go through. I see 
no mention this year of the Falkland 
Islands, but I do hope the First Lord 
will take the advice of those who have 
heen there frequently, before he attempts 
to make these islands the head quarters 
of the South Pacific. If he had been 
there as often as I have, and had spent 
three years in the Straits of Magellan, le 
would think no more of the proposal. 
Before you can get from the Falkland 
Islands to where commerce or civilisation 
is to be seen, you have to go over 2,000 
miles. It cannot be thought of as a 
depot for the South Pacific, and if we 
unfortunately make a depot there, unlexs 
we keep a large garrison it will be an 
exceedingly fine place for the enemy 
to go and seize our coals. It would be 
much better to buy up one of the 
hundreds of islands in the Straits 
of Magellan, or some of the other 
islands about there, rather than go 
on making this depot at the Falkland 
Islands, which would be utterly useless. 
Iam very sorry to see that nothing is 
said with regard to lengthening the 
Mole at Gibraltar, because we all know 
that this is a very important work—so 
important, indeed, that I was told that 
nothing could be spent at Pembroke be- 
cause of the necessity of spending money 
at Gibraltar. I hope. before this money is 
laid out, the First Lord will pay atten- 
tion to,a very importan ! eport by some 
experienced officers on the necessity for 
additional guns, or an alteration in the 
Admiral Mayne 
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positions of those now in place at 
Gibraltar. They say—- 

“They consider that any foreign ships of 

war—even of a small size—and more espe- 
cially heavy armed ironclads, could at the 
present moment with perfect impunity lay off 
or steam round out of range of all existing 
guns on the Rock, but well within the range of 
theirown guns, and therefore would be capable 
of doing incalculable damage and annoyance 
to the town and fortress, free of any risk 
of receiving damage themselves,” 
I will defer any further remarks I have 
to make to another time, but should 
greatly regret to think that I had been 
out of Order in bringing this matter for- 
ward. 

(6.23.) Mr. GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I should like to say a few words 
with respect to the boilers on these ships ; 
and I will first take the Thaunderer, a 
first-class battle ship, which cost, | 
believe, £100,000. When the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron left Barcelona for 
Gibraltar a few weeks ago, the vessels 
had not been very long at sea at an 
ordinary speed of ten knots before the 
Thunderer had to fall out of the line. 
On reaching Gibraltar Admiral Tryon 
held a Cowt of Inquiry, and he found 
that the failure was entirely owing to 
the construction of the boiler, which is 
of the type known as double-headed. 
Admiral Tryon has requested that the 
vessel may be ordered back to England, 
and it may be taken for granted 
that as a battle ship she is useless 
until she has been re-boilered, anid 
that will cost something like £50,000 
The next vessel in which we have a 
record of failure is the ludeen, a torpedo 
ship. Her boilers leaked on her first voyage, 
and I believe she has never yet been able 
to go to sea. The First Lord the other 
day stated that only £250 had been 
spent on repairs to the boilers of the 
Vulean; but what use can the Vulean be 
as a fighting ship if she can only steam 
something like ten knots an hour? She 
was designed to steam 18 knots, and 
hefore she can be any use she will have 
to be re-boilered. Her boilers, aiso, are 
what are commonly known as double- 
ended boilers, with single combustion 
chambers. The next vessel to which | 
wish to call attention is the Blake. She 
was designed to indicate 20,000 horse- 
power, but on her trial she only indicated 
14,525. She was built to steam 20 knots, 
but at her first trial in smooth water she 
only did 18 knots. She cost £440,000, 
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and having cost this enormous sum we 
find that she could not do her speed, and 
that the tubes began to leak. The next 
case is that of the Blenheim, which went 
out from Plymouth, broke down almost 
immediately, and had to return. What 
I have tried to ascertain is, who is to 
blame for all these defects? Someone 
must be to blame. I remember that 
Lord Charles Beresford, when he was a 
Member of this House, said that for 
something of this kind someone ought to 
be hanged. I do not go quite so far as 
that, but at all events somebody ought to 
be called upon to give an account to the 
country for the reason of these mishaps. 
To my mind it is not because these vessels 
have been furnished with double-ended 
boilers, but because the boilers have been 


constructed of material that was too 
light, and the tubes have been too 
close in their arrangement. The 


consequence is that the heat has been 
unequally distributed in the boilers and 
forced upon the tubes on one side of the 
boiler; this caused a leakage and a waste 
of steam. One reason, I think, is to be 
found in the forced draught which is 
never heard of in the Mercantile Marine. 
To my mind forced draught means un- 
natural pressure on the boilers, which 
never can be utilised in the event of war. 
I would, therefore, ask the First Lord 
to give the House his candid opinion 
with respect to the use of forced draught, 
and to tell the House whether he intends 
to continue its use or to abolish it 2 
*(6.20.) Sm E. HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.): May I reply at once to some of the 
remarks which have fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley)? He has 
spoken of these double-ended boilers as if 
they are of no use; but let me tell him 
that some of the most successful of our 
merchant vessels are fitted with these 
boilers. 

Mr. GOURLEY: For single com- 
bustion. 

Sir E. HARLAND: There is nothing 
peculiar in the modern boilers used in 
the Navy. With respect to forced 
draught also, I may say there is scarcely 


any large and _ successful merchant 
ship now which goes to sea with- 


out forced draught, within, of course, 
certain limits. There is not in the 
Mercantile Marine the necessity to con- 
fine within such a comparatively limited 
space such a very large amount of power; 
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but, nevertheless, there are advantages 
in a limited supply of forced draught, 
which are recognised by all the modern 


steamship owners, many of whoin 
sit in this House. On the two 
points referred to there must |e 


some reason other than that given ly 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Gourley), and it may be found to arise 
from some comparatively minor can-e 
which may be more readily removed than 
by turning the double-ended boilers into 
single-ended boilers. 

(6.29.) Sm WILLIAM ' HAR- 
COURT (Derby): I rise in the interests 
of time in this discussion. We have 
listened to two Gentlemen of very great 
experience, and everyone must admit 
the interest and importance cf what they 
have said. Everybody must feel that 
this year especially it is of very great 
importance that the Ship-building Vote 
should be very fully discussed and 
thoroughly understood. The mere fact 
that two such ships as the Blake and the 
Vulean have broken down is of itself a 
very serious matter for the Navy, and 
there are also some very important 
matters with respect to the unexpected 
and extraordinary delays in the comple- 
tion of vessels. (“ No,no!”) I understand 
from the statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that some of the vessels 
will not be completed at the time con- 
templated in the Act of 1889. Theve 
are questions which will require to be 
fully discussed on the Shipbuildine 
Vote, and I think it would be a mistakg 
that we should oceupy much tame on a 
Motion that you, Sir, leave the Chair in 
discussing these matters which must be 
discussed very fully hereafter. There- 
fore, if the Speaker be allowed to leave 
the Chair without further delay, I think 
we might proceed to the Vote for men. 
I rose to ask the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) for an undertaking 
that the Shipbuilding Vote should not 
be delayed until the end of the Sesion 
as it was last year, because it involves 
most important consequences and ought 
to be most fully discussed. We want 
an assurance that this Vote will not be 
delayed until July, as it was last 
year, and then be rushed through. 


without any adequate  discussifn, 
Therefore, if you now agree, or i" all 
events with very short delay, tlh the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, and fe from 


the First Lord of the Admiralty AGtate- 
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ment and an undertaking that before 
very long—certainly long before the 
period at which it has been reached in 
former Sessions—the Shipbuilding Vote 
shall be taken, so that there may be full 
discussion thereon, I think it might be 
for the convenience of the House. 

(6.31.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
certainly, Sir, do not oppose your leaving 
the Chair. I should like to doso, because 
I altogether object to your leaving the 
Chair for any such extravagant proposals 
as are laid before us at the present time. 
I know it is no use for me te make any 
protest. Nevertheless, to me it is a 
duty, because I represent a busy manu- 
facturing town that owes all its pros- 
perity to trade, and I know that the 
people I represent have no sympathy 
whatever with the pirating and ferocious 
kind of policy advocated by the gallant 
but most amiable Admirals of the Fleet 
opposite. That men so kindly as they 
always are, and so willing to do a 
benevolent act, should be constantly 
living upon gunpowder, I cannot under- 
stand. We are called upon, according 
to what is threatened, to spend more 
than £16,000,000, taking the balances 
left over, and the annuity taken out of 
the Consolidated Fund, upon the Navy. 
I suppose that was never known before 
in the history of the country. If we 
could by such extravagance satisfy hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen opposite, there 
would be something to be said for it, 
but, like the horseleech, they are never 
satisfied. They think we are in an en- 
tirely unsatisfactory position, and that 
this country is the poor and unsuspecting 
prey of all the brigands of the Continent. 
The hon. and gallant Member has said 
that we are not prepared to meet the 
united fleets of Russia and France—&8& 
ships altogether. Does he ever expect 
those 88 ships to concentrate against this 
country? Would any man in his ordi- 
nary private affairs pay such a heavy 
insurance on such a remote and impos- 
sible contingency as the concentration of 
those ships on our devoted shores? 
Everyone knows that it is never likely 
to happen. But besides that, the more 
money we expend, the more unsatis- 
factory our Fleet appears to become. We 
were told by a gallant Admiral opposite 
that it was a duty, whenever a ship was 
coming to anchor, for a lieutenant to be 
sent off to take the soundings. I think 





it would be still more desirable to do so 
Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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when the ship is steaming. How was 
the Victoria allowed to go aground? 
There were no soundings taken in that 
case. I served on a Committee on the 
Navy and the Army, and I know the 
bewilderment of that Committee in the 
endeavour to find out who was respon- 
sible. Nobody ever is respensible for 
these things. I believe if you could 
engage a thoroughly practical man, who 
has been trained to the business, and 
give him £10,000,000 a year, and tell 
him—Now, if the Fleet breaks down you 
will be hung or sentenced to transporta- 
tion for 20 years—you would have a far 
more efficient Fleet than at present when 
you have no personai responsibility. The 
great shipbuilders get more value than 
you do for their money, simply because 
they have a keen personal interest to do 
the best possible with the means at their 
disposal. You will never get that under 
your present system of naval construction 
and adininistration, and, therefore, for 
these £16,000,000 we shall not get so 
much satisfaction as, under a system of 
personal responsibility and direction we 
would get for £10,000,000. It is because 
I think there should occasionally be 
heard a word of truth from a section of 
public opinion, which is growing more 
powerful year by year, and which 
will some time or other overwhelm our 
sanguinary but amiable Admirals that I 
protest, on their behalf and on behalf of 
my constituents, against this wasteful 


expenditure. 
(6.38.) Lorp GEORGE HAMIL- 
TON: I think it would be for 


the general convenience of the House 
if I were to fall in with the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), and ask 
both sides of the House to agree to the 
Speaker leaving the Chair. We should 
then get into discussion in Committee, 
when I or my Colleagues could answer a 
good many of the questions put to us 
while you, Sir, were in the Chair. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Picton) has informed us that he is 
aman of peace. Well, he has a rather 
curious method of showing it. His 
method is that he would put some one, 
say an Adiniral, at the head of the De- 
partment with a halter round his neck, 
and would tell him that if anything went 
wrong he would be hung. The hon. 
Member said he represented a_peace- 
loving community. My impression of 
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the hon. Member's constituency is that, 
if ever they should be deprived of the 
commodity which they work up through 
inability to get their material from 
abroad, and if they found it impossible 
to earn their livelihood in consequence, 
they would be just as clamorous as any 
other sections of the community for the 
protection which an etticient Navy could 
afford. Passing from that, however, I 
think, perhaps, it might be convenient— 
although I am quite ready to meet the 
wishes of the House—if I, just for a 
very few minutes, answered a few of 
the questions which my hon. and gallant 
Friend asked me about the personnel, 
and so get rid of that subject. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Bantf): No; there 
are other questions in connection with it. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Well, yes, in 
the Vote. My hon. and gallant Friend 
has said that our proposals are quite 
inadequate, and he assumed that we 
ought to keep on the active list a 
sufficient numbeiy of men ready to 
man any ship that in an emergency 
is at our disposal. Now, anxious as I am 
to maintain the strength of the Navy, I 
do not think it is reasonable to expect 
this country to keep on the active list a 
number of continuous service men en- 
titled to pensions, who would yet only 
be required onan emergency. Therefore, 
what we must do, as reasonable people, 
is to associate as far as we can an active 
list with an efticient Reserve, and com- 
bining these two, to see that they are 
sufficient to meet our wants, or to try to 
make such arrangements as would enable 
us rapidly to develop these forces into a 
War Service. My hon. and gallant 
Friend says that our arrangements are 
inadequate. The House must allow 
me just te state what the conditions 
were under which I made my Report 
to the House. The question of pro- 
viding an adequate personnel is a very 
difficult one—far more difficult than the 
ordering of matériel—because the produc- 
tive resources of this country, so far as 
ships and guns are concerned, are now 
practically exhaustless. Well, then, I 
appointed a Committee of naval men to 
consider this question of personnel, in 
order to test the figures which, last year, 
I put down as necessury. The chairman 
is Admiral Sir A. Hoskins, an officer of 
great experience, not only Admiral 
Superintendent of Reserves, not only a 
Naval Lord for some years, but an officer 
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who had only recently returned from the 
Mediterranean as Commander-in-Chief of 
one of the Jargest squadrons ever 
stationed there. The Second Naval Lord 
was associated with him — Admiral 
Fairfax— who is about to assume thecom- 
mand of the Channel Squadron ; Admiral 
Bedford, the Third Naval Lord, was the 
other member ; and the two secretaries 
were both naval men, one being a Captain 
in the Service, and the other the Pay- 
master, who for many years had been 
secretary toCommanders-in-Chief abroad. 
The composition, therefore, of the Com- 
mittee from top to bottom was naval, 
and their procedure was this. They first 
got the name of every ship built or to 
be ready in 1894, then they took the 
complement of every ship, and the ratings 
of every complement of every ship, and 
having got them they added them all 
together, and took the total figures 
thus obtained, and put them against 
the resources on which we had to rely. 
The result is, that our resources are 
much larger than we imagined. I want 
to lay stress upon that point, because 
naval men are apt to generalise according 
to their own experiences. There is 
no head-quarters in -the Navy as is the 
case in the Army ; and the result is that 
an officer at one place, if he finds 
there is anything wrong, immediately 
concludes that the fault applies to the 
whole of the Service, and at once 
assumes that there are enormous de- 
ficiencies in every other portion of the 
Navy. Now, the fact is that year after 
year we have had mobilisation of the 
troops. Year after year we have added 
to ships in commission, complements 
varying from 10,000, to 12,000 men, 
Last year it was somewhat less; but if 
ever we got into a difticulty or an 
emergency, we have a large number of 
resources which we cannot lay our hands 
on in times of peace. We have the 
coastguard ; the educational establish- 
ments; we have the gun and torpedo 
ships which could practically be stripped 
of men; we have pensioners, and retired 
otlicers ; and in addition to all these we 
should have the Naval Reserve who can be 
called out by Royal Proclamation. What 
I want my hon. Friend to understand is 
that this Committee has acted on the 
principle which I have laid down, 
that when the full requirements in 
1894 are put together the number of 
active service oflicers and men together 
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with trustworthy reserves should be 
sufficient to man every available ship. 
And I also wish my hon. Friend to 
understand that if the recommendations 
which I now make, which I think are 
moderate, and which will certainly en- 
tail in future years only a_ limited 
increase in the Vote, are carried out, 
so far as the requirements of the Fleet 
in 1894 are concerned we shall be in a 
position to meet them. The recommen- 
dations on this Paper are the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and I 
practically agree with them. Thisis not 
a statement made for the purpose of 
currying favour either in this House or 
with the public. If for the next few 
years the personnel of the Navy is 
treated on the lines I have indicated, I 
believe we shall be able to bring up the 
personnelto something like an equalitywith 
our requirements, If this statement is 
not one to give satisfaction to the House 
or to the community, it is a statement 
which I make on my responsibility on 
the best authority I could obtain, and it 
is compiled by three as competent men 
as there are in the Navy. With regard 
to stokers, it will be necessary, I think, 
toa certain extent to re-classifythe duties 
and rating of the engine room depart- 
ments. We have an excellent body of 
men in the stokers now. In physique 
they are, many of the them, equal to 
our bluejackets. But the question of 
re-classification is one upon which I can- 
not now speak with absolute certainty. 
The matter is under investigation, and I 
hope to announce a decision shortly. 
With regard to the Shipbuilding Vote, 
that right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), stated that 
that Vote was taken very late last year 

it was taken I think on the 17th June— 
and he asked for an undertaking that it 
would not be delayed so long this year. 
I cannot give an engagement now to 
the right hon. Gentleman on _ the 
subject, nor do I[ think the First 
Lord of the Treasury can. The 
time at which any future discussion 
must come on must depend on the Busi- 
ness of the House. But I think there 
isa special reason why the Dockyard 
Vote should come on somewhat earlier 
than usual, because the details of the new 
ships we propose to build are not yet so 
elaborated as to enable me to state them 
to the House, and I think the House 
ought to be in full possession of them 

Lord G. Hamilton 


‘COMMONS} 
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before they sanction any expenditure in 
connection with them. Therefore I will 
convey to the Leader of the House the 
representation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I will tell him that so far as 
I am concerned I think it is not an un- 
reasonable one. 

(6.50.) Mr. MORTON = (Peter- 
borough) : I think it is a monstrous thing 
for this country to spend £35,000,000 a 
year, besides borrowed money, for fight- 
ing purposes. I hope the time is coming 
when we shall as a Christian people 
endeavour to put an end to war rather 
than by excessive expenditure endeavour 
to increase it. There is a doctrine that 
in order to prevent war you must be 
prepared for it. I think that is all 
nonsense. When you have large armies 
such as exist in continental countries, 
there is always the temptation to find 
something for them do. It is necessary, 
no doubt, to keep up the Navy for the 
purpose of protecting commerce and 
trade, but it is highly undesirable to 
waste money in the way proposed. There 
is one country which is setting an example 
to the rest of the world in this respect, 
and that is the United States of America. 

An hon. Member: They are increas- 
ing their Navy. 

Mr. MORTON : The hon. Gentleman 
suys they are increasing their Navy, but 
it is for the purpose of protecting their 
trade and commerce, and not for foreign 
wars. The people of the United States 
would not consent to give their Govern- 
ment a large Army and Navy, knowing 
the temptation there would be to give 
them something to do. There are 
one or two little matters in 
connection with the Navy Appropria- 
tion Account that I wish to eall atten- 
tion to. I find in the Appropriation 
Account and in the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General that 
it is the constant practice of the Ad- 
miralty to make use, generally with the 
consent of the Treasury, of surpluses in 
the Votes for purposes not mentioned 
in the Estimates at all, and, therefore, 
without the consent of this House. I 
contend that these expenses should 
either be brought up in the regular 
Estimates or in Supplementary Esti- 
mates, so that the House might have an 
opportunity of discussing them. There 
is a case here of an expenditure for a 
disused church at Malta, which it ap- 
pears the authorities had thought was 
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paid for, but owing to the neglect of the 
law officers the title seems to have been 
bad, and it had to be purchased a second 
time. It might be a very good thing to 
buy a disused church, but we, who are 
sitting here for the purpose of consider- 
ing the expenditure of the country, 
ought to have an opportunity of con- 
sidering such an item as that. You 
cannot call that a matter of emergency, 
and I assume the object in not putting it 
on the Estimates was to try and hide 
from us the fact. I find another item 
of over £1,700 which is not previded for 
in the Estimates. I will read a letter 
from the Admiralty on the subject. It 
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the extravagant expenses made in these 


matters without any previous con- 
sent, or any consent of the 
House. There is only one other 


matter to which I shall call attention, 
though I could refer to a great many 
others. The Controller and Auditor 
General in his Report calls attention to 
a final payment, the balance of a con- 
| tract for the machinery of Her Majesty's 
| ship Seagull being paid, without trial at 
|full speed; and further on he men- 
| tions ten ships altogether in which final 
| payment was made without certificates 
as totrial for full speed. Are the Ad- 
miralty in the habit, then, of making final 





is dated 27th September, 1890, and it | payments without having the final tests, 


says-—— 

“Tn accordance with the request contained 
in your letter of the 25th September, 1890, | 
am commanded hy the lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of the i.ords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, that the proposed expen- 
diture of £1,060 for improvements and altera- 


tions to the Commander-in-Chief's house, &e., | 


at Devonport is made up as follows.’ 
It appears from this that in the first 


place the Admiralty had asked to be | 


allowed to spend this money without 
giving any particulars, The Treasury 
were doubtful about it and they asked 
for these particulars. The items of the 
£1,060 include a new dressing-room, two 
new bedrooms, new larders, improving 
hot and cold water service, electric bells, 
stables and coach-house, and new fittings 
and other alterations. Then, in addition 
to the £1,060, there is a further sum of 
£725 for improving and altering the 
existing drains. That could not possibly 


to have been put in the regular Esti 


| even in accordance with their own con- 
|tract? I am not surprised at all that 
there should be so many breakdowns in 
regard to our ships, and I think this is 
a matter which should require the serious 
attention of the Government. The Con- 
troller and Auditor General also makes 
very serious comments as regards dis- 
crepancies and irregularities in the books 
| in the store yards. I think we should 
take the very first opportunity we can of 
calling attention to these matters and get- 
ting some explanation of them; and I trust, 
at any rate, some day when the de- 
mocracy are more strongly represented 


here, and those representing the Forces 


| officers. 


|plaint with 


are not so strongly represented, we may 
have proper criticism and proper atten- 
tion paid to the Reports of our own 
I trust we may have some 
reply to these matters of general com- 
regard to the Services, 


: j | especially the Navy, for which the money 
be a matter of emergency, and it ought | 


is wanted, particularly the making of 


final payment on ships without a final 
| test. 


mates. There may be reasons for 
doing it in this secret manner. | 
I should like to know who this 


favoured Commander-in-Chief is who 
has his house done up in this way. 
T should like to know what a naval 
officer wants with a stable, a horse, 
coach-house—what lias a horse to do 
with the Navy? (Laughter.) The hon. 
Gentleman laughs. Except in connection 
with the Horse Marines I never heard 
of horses being required for the Navy. 
I consider this an improper expenditure, 


although I do not expect to get very | 


much explanation on that point, because 
I know the representatives of the Forces 
on both sides of the House are strong 
enough to withstand any opposition to 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That 74,100 men and boys be employed for 
Sea and Coastguard Services for the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March, 1893, including 
14,505 Royal Marines.” 

(7.5.) Caprary G. E. PRICE (Devon- 
port): We have now an opportunity of 
going into a discussion of the statement 
laid on the Table of the House by the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty. It is a 
very clear and able statement, and, on 
the whole, a satisfactory one. It divides 
itself into two heads: It gives an 
account of what has been done with the 
money granted by Parliament up to the 
present time, also some forecast of what 
is to be done in the future. I think the 
latter branch of the subject is more 
open to criticism than the first. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, I think, 
describes it as a modest programme. I 
wish myself the noble Lord had gone a 
little further and taken us into his con- 
fidence. We know what it is that he 
proposes to do now; but I think it is 
very important the country should know 
what he proposes to de in the next twelve 
months. The noble Lord has now been 
in Office for a very long period ; and I 
think it would be a right and very proper 
thing for him to tell us what his 
great experience and the experience 
of his colleagues shows him to be the 
programme of the future. It may be 
that, in the course of a few months. 
another gentleman may take his place, 
and I think that this country now, when 
the elections come on, should be in a 
position to consider whether the policy 
of the Admiralty has been a wise one, 
and whether the policy of the pro- 
gramme which he proposes is a wise one ; 
or whether, on the other hand, we are to 
take up that policy which was enunciated at 
Newcastle the other day, and very largely 
reduce the Army and Navy expenditure. 
He tells us that the new programme com- 
prises at present only three battle ships 
and ten torpedo boats. I confess I am 
disappointed with the programme. A 
great deal has been said about our want 
of cruisers. I should like to say that 
we want both more cruisers and battle 
ships. I say we should, first of all, have 
our battle ships. I do not think that 
we at present stand in the position laid 
down by the noble Lord of being able to 
compete with the Navies of any other 
two countries. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Will be. 

Captain G. E. PRICE: Yes; I knowthe 
noble Lord said that would be our position 
in 1894. I am alluding to the present. 
The noble Lord makes some comparison 
between the English and French ships, 
and says— 


Captain G. E. Price 
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“In December, 1891 (excluding the Mediter- 
ranean Station), there were only 13 French 
ships on foreign stations, as against 47 of our 
Navy.” 

I daresay the attention of the noble Lord 
has been drawn to a letter in the Times 
of Saturday last. I have not had time 
to verify that letter ; but it appears to be 
written by an able pen, and the writer 
said the figures were not 13, but 31; 
that the two figures had got reversed, 
and that 31 was the number of French 
ships actually in commission at that time, 
and he pointed out that in the Channel 
even 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I beg pardon ; 
my figures are correct. I have taken 
vessels of a certain size, but nothing 
below a sloop, and we have 47 as against 
13 French vessels. If you include every 
little vessel of both nations, the French 
have 31 and we have 81. 

Captain G. E. PRICE: Yes; I notice 
that the writer included torpedoes, which 
was not a fair comparison, and pointed 
out that in the Channel alone there were 
ten French ships in commission against 
eight of the English, and in the 
Mediterranean the Force of France was 
slightly inferior. France had a very 
large number of large ships in the 
Mediterranean in reserve, and we had 
none. I still think the noble Lord ought to 
make some correction in that statement. 
because it is a very important thing to 
put before the country. As regards the 
size of the battleships to be laid down, I 
am sorry to hear that they are going to 
be so enormously large as some of the 
ships built lately; but I hope before 
these ships are laid down some other size 
will be adopted. The neble Lord pointed 
out, I think, very lately the growing im- 
portance of the fire of smaller guns, but 
he did not seem to carry out his views to 
a practical conclusion, because, if those 
smaller guns had been found to be more 
useful than the large ones, why 
was it necessary to build those large 
ships when smaller vessels could carry the 
guns? Because you could get more ships 
for your money ; and I believe it would 
be better to have ten small ships than 
six or eight very large ones. As regards 
torpedo vessels, a good deal has been said 
about them in the Press and elsewhere. 
It is a well-known thing that France 
and many other countries in Europe 
have far more torpedo vessels than this 
country. But the noble Lord says 
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they require 


the same as 


for which 
not 
we 


the object 
torpedo boats is 
that for which require them. 
I do not follow that argument; 
but, at all events, he goes on and says 
we intend to beat these torpedo-boats by 
vessels of a larger type—what are called 
torpedo-boat catchers, a well-known 
Admiralty name for them, which, I think, 
is a misnomer. But these tor pedo 
vessels, I think, have gone to an extreme 
in their size. What is the object of 
building these vessels so large? It is 
not to gain speed, because we are told 
here that these vessels are only to be 
capable of steaming from 17 to 174 
knots. Then about their armament. I 
think it is a mistake to have these com- 
paratively large, quick-firing guns, We 
must sacrifice two or three ‘things. We 
must sacrifice a large draught of water 
for one thing, and the large number of 
small guns which we might have in their 
place; and consequently we shall be 
spending a great deal more money. For 
the money which is to be paid for the 
five ships that you are going to lay down 
you might have seven or eight smaller 
vessels, which would do the work 
equally well. I am sure the Committee 
will be glad to hear what has been said 
of the unfortunate accident to the 
Victoria. The result of that accident 
has evidently been greatly exaggerated, 
and it is very pleasing to hear ‘that the 
repairs to that vessel only cost £1,500. 
There is one lesson which we might learn 
from it at any rate, and that is the 
great importance of the Malta Dock- 
yard, As regards the docks which have 
heen promised at home, we are promised 
another dock at Devonport, and I hope 
that it is going to bea full-sized dock. 
I look upon it as a most important 
thing not only that we should have this 
new dock, but also that there should be 


® considerable increase in the basin 
accommodation in that harbour. I 
think the Committee who have 
read his statement will agree with 
me that one of the most important 


features of it is the undoubted superiority 
and economy which has been shown in 
building ships in Royal Dockyards rather 
than in private yards. I see the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
laughs. I know he differs very much 
from me on that point. He stated in 
the House not very long ago that in his 
opinion the establishments of Royal 
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Dockyards ought to be very much 
reduced, and that we ought to build our 
ships in private yards rather than in 
Royal Dockyards ; and I wonder whether 
he adheres to that statement now. 
There have lately been great changes in 
the Dockyard policy of the Government. 
Last year a very large sum of money was 
granted for increasing the wages of the 
men employed in the Dockyards. After 
all what was done was inevitable. But I 
should like to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he can really inform 
the Committee now taking that rise 
into consideration, whether the wages of 
the men employed in Royal Yards are 
really in the majority of cases on a par 
with what is received in private yards? 
The impression at Devonport is that very 
few of the men employed in the Dock- 
yard receive as much as could be ob- 
tained outside ; and I do not think it a 

wise policy to give men in a Royal Dock- 
yard anything like a lower scale of wages 
than they can receive outside. There is 
one considerable blot on that scheme of 
re-organisation, which I think was made 
last year. Everyone knows that the 
system of classification which was intro- 
duced is a great grievance in the Ship- 
yards. I want to know for what reason 

this classification was carried out? If 
it can be shown that it was for the bene- 
fit of the Service I will say nothing, but 

I cannot understand how any benefit to 
the Service could possibly be obtained 
from it. If we are to commence de novo 
in organising our Dockyards, and there 
had been no such thing as Dockyards 
before, it might be a wise thing to adopt 

some sort of classification. But there is 

this objection : that it is not a new thing 

at all. The work in the Royal Dock- 

yards has been going on for very many 

years. The various classes of ship- 
wrights have been employed there for a 
great number of years, and they have 
always hitherto worked as one trade. 

We have on the port sidea gang of ship- 
wrights who are being paid 30s. per 
week, and on the starboard side a gang 
of shipwrights doing exacting the same 
work and being paid at the rate of from 
32s. to 33s. per week. There can be no 
sense in that, and I do ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether some- 
thing cannot be done to modify a system 
which nobody defends? Sir, there is 
another subject to which I should like to 
refer, and that is this—the man whose 
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pension does not fall due until he attains 
the age of 60 or 65, and who dies before 
receiving any portion of the considerable 
sum to which he would then become en- 
titled, altogether loses his pension. There 
is no arrangement by which that pension 
or any part of it can be given to his 
widow or to his nominee, and something 
should be done in that way following the 
example of the Insurance Societies. As 
to the personnel of the Fleet, I can agree 
with what my hon. and gallant Friend 
below me said about the scarcity of lieu- 
tenants, and I think steps should be 
taken to raise the number to 1,000, at 
least. There is another point. During 
the iast year or two there has been con- 
siderable difficulty in getting engineer 
officers of the same kind as we have 
hitherto had. The qualifications have 
been reduced. Why? Simply because 
we could not get the sort of men 
we got before. In face of that I cannot 
agree with those who think we shall have 
no further difficulty in getting engineer 
officers. Then, as regards the engine 
room artificers, a very useful body of 
men, they are by no means contented. 
Their complaints are not being attended 
to, and something ought to be done for 
them ; certainly it would be in the inte- 
rests of the Navy that the higher grades 
of engine room artificers were given the 
rank of warrant officer. It is a lasting 
disgrace that although every year in the 
Army men are given these higher ranks, 
there is in the Navy no means of giving 
commissions to seamen, however able a 
man may be. As to the chief petty 
officers, I am very sorry nothing has been 
done toremedy their grievances. They com- 
plain that they are not treated in the matter 
of pensions as other classes are and this is 
a great grievance with them. I under- 
stand there has been some little difficulty 
with the Treasury about the matter; but 
that I am sure the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would speedily overcome if 
once he put his foot down and said that 
justice must be done. I hope the various 
points I have raised will receive the 
attention of the Admiralty. 

*(7.35.) Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banff- 
shire): Sir, I think we have a right to 
complain of the very incomplete form in 
which the Estimates have been delivered. 
They are usually accompanied by a state- 
ment of the progress of shipbuilding. 
giving in detail the work of the incomin:: 
financial year ; but it is quite impossible 

Captain G. E. Price 
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for anyone to form, from the Estimates 
that have been presented, any correct 
idea of what the Government programme 
is. We do not know how far the re- 
armament of vessels, to which the noble 
Lord referred at the time the Naval De- 
fence Act was passed, is to be carried out, 
though that is a most important matter. 
It may be said that this matter can be 
postponed until we reach the Shipbuilding 
Vote ; but it has often been taken very 
late in the Session. Last year, though the 
Session commenced in Novembey, it was 
taken on the 17th June; in 1890 it was 
taken on the 8th August; and in 1888 it 
was not taken unti! the Autumn Session, 
on the 13th December. I had put down 
on the Paper a Motion to reduce the 
Shipbuilding Vote at that time, but the 
vessels were half-built before the Motion 
could come on. I therefore join in the 
request that the Shipbuilding Vote should 
be submitted at an earlier period of the 
Session than has hitherto been the case. 
With regard to the new programme, as 
far as it is possible to judge in the 
absence of the information to which I 
have referred, and which the Committee 
have a right to expect, the Admiralty 
seem to have succeeded in turning out a 
very satisfactory number of cruisers. 
But if we come to line-of-battle ships 
I really do not know what the Admiralty 
are doing, because we have no informa- 
tion on that point. Some of my friends 
think they are behindhand with these 
vessels. I am told, for example, that they 
have been delayed to push forward 
the Royal Sovereign. With regard to 
the vessels building by contract, 
there is no doubt they are very much 
behindhand, and I hope we shall have 
an explanation of this. We are all 
very much interested in the designs 
of these new battle ships, and I hope, if 
not to-night, at least before long, the 
noble Lord will tell us something more 
about them. I should also like to know 
what is to be the calibre of the guns to 
be placed on board these vessels? I do 
not share the view that we are getting 
short of cruisers. I think the number 
built ought to be sufficient. The Times 
says these cruisers are the “eyes and ears” 
of the Fleet. Iam rather disposed to 
look for the eyes and ears of the Fleet to 
the merchant cruisers. They are faster 
vessels, and not so liable to break down. 
I should like to know what the cost of 
the new torpedo boats is to be,and I should 
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also like some further information with 
respect to the vessels that are to have 
new engines and new boilers, particularly 
the Devastation and the Rupert, and how 
they are to be manned? With regard 
to the Victoria, I am very glad to 
hear she can be made good at a cost 
of about £1,500. I should be glad to 
know whether it is intended to bring the 
Victoria home ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : No. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: I am very glad to 
hear that. The cruisers the Admiralty 
have turned out appear to have given 
satisfaction. I understand they have all 
had satisfactory trials, and all go 20 
knots. Are these measured mile trials 
or the more exhaustive trials recently 
established ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: The new trials. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: Now, Sir, as 
regards the Blake, which is to be the 
flag ship on the North American station, 
and the Blenheim, these are the two 
iargest cruisers in the world. They were 
designed for a speed of 20 knots and 22 
knots forced draught, and even if they 
had come up to expectations they would 
have been expensive vessels. About the 
Blake 1 know nothing, but as to the 
Blenheim we know from the First Lord’s 
own statement that her forward boilers 
leaked on the natural draught trial on 
the measured mile ; that she had to go to 
Plymouth, where the after-boilers gave 
way, and that she was only able to go 19 
to 194 knots. I amsure the First Lord 
will admit that that is extremely un- 
satisfactory. He holds out some hope of 
getting rid of the diffculty—but at 
present it is disappointing to have 
spent so much money entirely on speed 
and not to have got what we want. 
These vessels appear to have been built 
before it was fully realised how important 
a feature boilers are in vessels going at a 
high rate of speed. A much larger 
speed is given to engines and boilers in 
passenger steamers than it is possible to 
afford in men-ot-war ; still the Admiralty 
might with advantage have consulted 
some of these engineers who build for 
the Mercantile Marine vessels, some of 
which in the course of a year run from 
60,000 to 70,000 miles under steam. 
Now, as to the Ordnance Vote, I con- 
gratulatethe Admiralty on the accelerated 
rate at which large guns have been 
delivered. I see by the Estimates that 
51 gunsabove nine inches in diameter have 
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been completed and delivered as against 
27 in the two preceding years. That 
was quite insufficient for our require- 
ments. If the present rate of delivery 
is maintained it will be amply sufficient 
to meet the demand of the new vessels, 
even if the contractors for the ships 
keep their time, which at present does 
not seem likely to be the case. I am 
also glad, under this department, to 
acknowledge an improvement in the 
form of the Ordnance Vote. I have 
repeatedly asked that the Vote should 
specify the calibre of the gun we are 
asked to supply. This alteration has 
been made, for the first time, in this 
year’s Estimates, and it will bring before 
the House much more clearly than in 
the old form, when all the guns were 
lumped in one sum, what is the policy 
of the Board concerning our naval 
ordnance. In connection with this 

Vote, | should like to ask why we are 
taking money for five 16-inch guns-— 
only three ships carry the 110-ton gun— 
making six guns altogether. Is it 
necessary to have five of these guns in 
reserve? They cost £18,000 apiece ; 
and in spite of the First Lord's defence 
of them last year, I am satisfied that 
they are not popular guns in the Service, 
I will only say in conclusion, Sir, that 
while I have to complain of the incom- 
plete manner in which the Estimates 
lave been presented; while I think we 
are entitled to some further information 
regarding the delay in the delivery of 
our vessels building by contract, and 
some further explanation concerning the 
Blenheim, and whether she is ever 
likely to realise not only on the 
measured mile, but in continuous steam 
ing, the speed she was designed to 
attain ; while I wish information on 
these points, I desire to give the 
Admiralty credit for the rapidity with 
which they have pushed forward the 
cruisers building in the dockyards, and 
for the accelerated rate of the delivery of 
our heavy guns. As to the personnel of 
the Navy, we are told that there are 
now many more men abroad than in 
1886, and I should be glad if the noble 
Lord will explain his change of view in 
keeping so large a squadron on foreign 
stations. 

*Tue SECRETARY 10 tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : It will be for the convenience 
of the Committee if I interpose now in 
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order to afford some reply to the ques- 
tions that have been raised, and more 
particularly as to the boilers and as to 
the pay in the Dockyards. First, as re- 
gards the so-called breakdown of some of 
the recent vessels on their trial. There 
can be no gainsaying the proposition that 
the efficiency of a vessel depends upon 
her boilers, more, perhaps, than upon any 
other part of her construction ; and 
although, individually, my feeling has 
been for some time that the boilers that 
were placed in some of these vessels were 
inadequate in size and defective in point 
of construction, yet I am bound to say 
that, by the light of the information the 
designers had before them at the time 
these boilers were proposed and con- 
structed, I think they were justified in the 
course they pursued. Hon, Members 
and the outside public are too apt 
to contrast the performances of mer- 
chant ships with those which are ex- 
pected of Her Majesty’s cruisers, and 
sufficient allowance is not made, as one 
hon. Member suggested ought to be made, 
for the difference in the conditions con- 
nected with propulsion between a vessel 
of war and one intended for the Mer- 
chant Service. Speed is talked about, 
and it is said that if such and such a 
merchant vessel goes at 20 knots, why 
should a war vessel go at only 18 or 15 ? 
These remarks can only come from persons 
who are not well informed as to what is 
meant by the relativespeed of vessels. That 
being so, I should like the Committee to 
note the particulars of the progressive 
trials of one of our recent ships which 
will show what is meant by an increase 
of speed. The Hdyar has a displacement 
of 7,350 tons. That vessel attained 
nine and a half knots with an in- 
dicated horse-power of 890. Increas- 
ing the speed to 14 knots raised 
the horse-power to 3,600, 194 knots 
made it 10,000, and 20 knots 13,000. 
It would be impossible, within the limited 
space allowed in a vessel of such large 
dimensions and large displacement of 
engines as the Ldyar, to supply that ship 
with boiler power on the same scale that 
would be supplied toa merchant steamer. 
A merchant vessel steaming 94 knots 
would have boilers weighing about 
60 tons, and if you are to give a vessel 
13,000 horse-power to propel her 204 
knots, you must practically and positively 
load her with boilers. It is perfectly 
impossible in a cruiser to apply the same 
Mr. Forwood 
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rules that you could apply to a merchant 
ship. There must be seme other mode 
of obtaining that power which is neces- 
sary if we are to have speed in a 
reasonably sized ship. The engineers 
and designers of the vessel about 
which the question has been raised 
did not adopt the type of boiler which 
has been used in several vessels of the 
Fleet, such as the Blake and one or two 
other ships, without having before them 
the results of previous experience. In 
1885 the pressure of the boilers had 
gradually increased from about 80 Ibs. to 
130 Ibs. on the square inch. At that 
time what was called the Northbrook 
route programme was in progress or in 
contemplation, and it was proposed by the 
constructors that they should be allowed to 
use the triple-expansion engines, and they 
would guarantee that with boilers of 
their own design they would give a 
power far in excess of what had hitherto 
been obtained in engines of war ships, 
and upon a comparatively light weight. 
They were allowed, and I think properly, 
to make the experiment, and upon a 
weight of 196 tons of boilers they 
guaranteed to give a power of no less 
than 8,500 horses, whilst formerly it re- 
quired 248 tons of boilers to give a power 
of only 5,000 horses. These vessels, the 
Australia and Galatea, were turned out 
of hand, and their trials were most satis- 
factory, and, as the result of their trials, 
further boilers of a similar construction 
were ordered. The late Chief Engineer 
to the Navy, than whom there was no 
more competent and thoroughly able 
man, whose works are text books in 
engineering schools at the present 
day, thought the result which 
had been obtained from these vessels 
was sufficiently satisfactory to justify 
him in going even further in 
that direction. I want hon. Members to 
understand this question. From these 
experiments the exceptional powers to be 
obtained were never contemplated to be 
realised or to be tried except in emer- 
gencies, and then only for a comparatively 
few hours. And on these conditions the 
vessels were ordered, and the boilers were 
mace of amore limited size even than those 
that had been constructed for the Aus- 
tralia and Galatea ; and when they came 
to be tried the vessels and boilers did not 
fail in the sense of not being able to 
propel the vessels at a high speed, but 
they failed to produce the power 
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under abnormal circumstances of high 


forced draught. In other words, it 
was found, if a high velocity of air 
was forced into the furnaces to create 
rapidity of combustion, it led to 
trouble in the tube plates and in the 
tubes; and, as the Admiralty never con- 
templated that this exceptionally high 
speed should be obtained except on an 
emergency, it was thought far better 
not to strain these boilers at the 
earliest stage of their existence by this 
excessive pressure, but to test them with 
that with which they were ordinarily 


intended to work, not the forced 
draught, but the natural draught. 


As regards the natural draught, the 
boilers have done their work with 
few exceptions; and, although recent 
vessels have not been tried at a forced 
draught, yet I have no reason to doubt, if 
an emergency arose, and increased power 
should be wanted, the forced draught 
might then be used to advantage. I 
think it would be a mistake to foree new 
machinery to the highest possible power 
in the first use without allowing the bear- 
ings of the machinery to settle down into 
their proper faces. It is also a fact that if 
you require too large a power from a boiler 
in its earlier stages you may injure it, and 
it will not produce the normal power 
which it would produce with ordinary 
usage. My hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Duff) has been referring to the opinions of 
mercantile men on this question; but, 
as far back as 1887, when our Chief 
Engineer contemplated putting out to 
contract more of these boilers, there 
was some doubt in the minds of some, 
and my noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty consulted with four lead- 
ing engineering firms of the country, and 
asked them the question as to whether, 
in their opinion, the weight, design, 
durability, and the maintenance of 
the required speed would be found 
in the specifications and designs of 
our engines and boilers of that day? One 
and all of the four firms to whom that 
inquiry was put said:—“ You have a 
good design and specification ; they will 
be durable ; they are sufficient, and they 
will provide the steam required.” : 
Mr. R. W. DUFF: Do you refer to 
the engineers or the engine-makers ? 
Mr. FORWOOD: I refer to the 
engine-nakers—four of the largest 
marine engine-makers in the Kingdom. 
And, I think the highly technical question 
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of the boilers and engines and the sufti- 
ciency of design submitted by the Chief 
Engineer and endorsed by four such 
firms as I have indicated was an absolute 
justification for any Board of Admiralty 
to proceed upon in regard to the con- 
struction of boilers. Certainly, for myself, 
I must say my difficulties were set aside 
because I considered the opinion of such 
eminent firms was much better than that 
of any man of possibly only limited 
practical experience. I desire to say 
further, and to insist on it, that these 
vessels are not failures in the sense in- 
dicated. My hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 

Duff) questions that. They are failures 
in this however : they do not attain that 
abnormally high power for which they 
were designed. The Vulcan, for example, 
on her eight hours trial made a speed 
averaging 19:4 knots per hour, and the 
boilers did not fail—19-4 knots is a 
great speed, a wonderful speed—I only 
know three merchant ships in the 
world that could do it. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: I referred to the 
Blenhiem. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: I had the case of 
the Blake before my mind. In her eight 
hours’ trial the natural draught was all 
right, and she averaged 19} knots, and 
with very great difficulties, and that in 
shallow water. The Blenheim made 
her eight hours’ trial, developed 14,900 
horse-power, and made 20 knots of 
speed with natural draft. After her 
trials were over there were some leaks in 
the tube at the ends. It is not at all 
improbable—in fact, professional men 
helieve—that those difticulties which have 
been experienced with these boilers will 
be overcome by an alteration in the 
fixing of the tube, and that it does not 
depend upon the question of size or con- 
struction of the boilers, but more upon 
the fixing of the tubes into the tube plates, 
There are experiments going on which 
they are confident will remedy these 
troubles. However that may be, when 
the new Naval Programme was laid 
down in 1889, my noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was determined 
there should be no question whatever 
about the boilers of these ships, and these 
vessels, cruisers and war ships alike, have 
boilers from 16 to 20 per cent. in excess 
of the size and weight, proportionate to 
their powers, of those placed upon the 
vessels, such as I have been describing. 
These new vessels have all fully come up to 
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the speed and power like the Hdgar, and 
their boilers have given good results, 
both during trial and after trial. It 
may possibly be, however, that the 
smaller-sized boilers used in the vessels 
of six or seven years ago did not have 
suflicient steam or water space to allow 
of the circulation of water which the 
very high degree of heat, engendered by 
a forced draught, occasioned ; and, there- 
fore, my noble Friend has taken a further 
step with reference to this question of 
boilers. He is submitting questions, in 
connection with any new boilers, to a 
most competent committee, and it will 
be seen that a better committee could not 
be selected when I mention that it will 
have upon it the chief surveyor of the 
Board of Trade, than whom no one in 
this country has more experience of 
mercantile boilers ; the engineer sur- 
veyor of Lloyd's, and the superintendent 
engineer of that great mercantile concern 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Those gentlemen, associated with three 
naval engineers, will have under their 
consideration the question of the type of 
boilers we are now using. We have no 
doubt about their being sutticient and 
good; but to make security doubly sure, 
my noble Friend has called in this com- 
mittee to his aid, and I believe that from 
the experience and knowledge these 
gentlemen possess we shall have a type 
of boiler for any new vessels that are 
laid down which must inevitably give 
satisfaction. I should mention that, 
besides the representative of the Board 
of Trade, and the three naval engineers, 
there will be the important addition of 
the principal partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Humphrey and Tennant, manu- 
facturing engineers, and the Committee 
will be presided over by that competent 
naval officer, Admiral Buller. I have 
now dealt with the question of boilers, 
but there are one or two other matters 
to which I must refer. My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Devonport 
has asked a question as to whether the 
wages paid in the dockyards are on a 
par with those paid in private trade. In 
reply I would say that, before determin- 
ing what those wages should be, and 
what advance should be made in the 
wages at the dockyards, the utmost care 
was taken to ascertain what wages were 
paid in private yards engaged in war ship- 
building in different parts of the country 
We also asked what these wages were 
Mr. Forwood 
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seven or five years before, as our desire 
was to strike a fair average between what 
they were in private yards in good times 
and in times of depression. A fair average 
rate was struck, and it forms the basis on 
which the advance was given to the em- 
ployés in the dockyards. My hon. and 
gallant Friend asks what is the benefit 
of classification? I think anyone who 
considers the matter will see that there 
must be a benefit in being able to reward 
the man who attends to his work and 
shows himself to be a competent and good 
workman. If you have one uniform 
wage paid to every man in every trade, 
whether industrious, skilled, or incom- 
petent, | want to know what incentive 
there is to » man to display extra ability 
or attention to his work? The system is 
an advantage both to the men and the 
State. For all time there has been a 
system of classification in the doekyards. 
All the hired men have been paid vary- 
ing rates of pay according to the ability 
and diligence with which they performed 
their work, and on the establishment list 
most of the trades had a classification. 
But it so happens that the established 
shipwright’s trade was one that had not a 
classification. What was the result? 
We had « uniform rate of pay for every 
man who was on the establishment, and 
that uniform rate was out of proportion 
to what the hired men obtained ; and, 
therefore, the best hired men would not 
take a place on the establishment, because 
they would have to sacrifice too much 
money by doing so. The establishment, 
therefore, instead of being a position 
which was regarded as promotion, and 
as an incentive to men to do good work, 
practically became in some cases a refuge 
for the less competent. It would have 
been manifestly unfair to put good, bad, 
and indifferent workmen into the highest 
rate of pay on the establishment, and, 
therefore it was essential to grade men 
entered on the establishment, prior 
to Ist April last, and so be able to 
say to those who might be graded 
at the lower rate of pay, “If you are 
diligent, you will have a chance of being 
promoted to the higher rates.” That is 
the procedure as regards the establish- 
ment men who are graded ; but my hon. 
Friend asks me if it cannot be modified. 
I think it can be modified, and in this 
way: The present rule is that if there 
is a vacancy in the higher grade of pay 
among those men who were on the 
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establishment before Ist April, a compe- 
tent man from the lower grade shall be 
appointed to the higher grade. But 
these vacancies will no doubt be neces- 
sarily slow, and there will be disappoint- 
ment. Therefore, my noble Friend has 
consented to a scheme being drawn up 
by which there shall be a certain num- 
ber promoted from the lower to the 
higher grades every year. That will 
give the men at the lower rates of pay 
an incentive to do their duty. As tothe 
question of pensions, it has long been a 
dificult one. A man does not get the 
same rate of pay he would get if he were 
not entitled to a pension ; and if he dies 
the amount he has so sacrificed is lost to 
his family. But that principle applies to 
the whole Civil Service—from top to 
hottom ; and if any alteration is made in 
one rank, it will have to be made in the 
others. I would call attention specially 
toa change made in the regulations last 
year. Previously, while some men were 
called upon to pay as much as 3s. a week 
to get the benefit of the pension scheme, 
others were called upon to pay Is. or 
ls. 8d., and there was no uniformity. 
We have now established grades of pay 
at such a rate that, practically, we give 
to the establishment men pensions costing 
double that which they pay for during 
their time of service. 

(8.25.) Apmirat FIELD: I wish to 
correct an impression of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty as tomy previousremarks, I 
Was not so foolish as to contend that we 
ought to keep the whole of our ships 
due for completion in 1894 with their 
tull complement of seamen and marines 
without reference to the Reserve. I 
never intended to make any guch pro- 
position, but I wish to empl what I 
said as to the personnel of the Navy being 
unsatisfactory by quoting Sit Thomas 
Symonds, who says - { 

“Admiral Sir A. Hoskins, the resent Senior 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty, admitted in his 
evidence before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Navy Estimates in 
1888 that we were 300 lieutenants short. 
How much more shall we be short in 1894, 
when ten battle ships and sixty cruisers are 
added to cur Navy? The Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith told me, shortly before his death, that 
the Navy was much too short of officers. Other 
Admiralty officials have also admitted the 
Same to me.” 


[I want to draw the attention of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
another matter of importance. 


It is as 
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to the present system which prevails 
of allowing admirals to choose their own 
flag captains without any limit of choice. 
The recent stranding of the Victoria has 
drawn public attention to this matter, 
and, without wishing to cast any reflee- 
tion upon the captain of that fine ship, 
I must say I think the present is not a 
right system, and ought not to be any 
longer continued. I admit that the 
custom prevailed in old times, but now 
the conditions of the Service are entirely 
altered, and we have enormous battle 
ships, each a squadron in itself, costing 
from £800,000 to £1,000,000; and I 
boldly affirm that the time has come 
when a limit ought to be placed on 
the admiral’s power to choose the ° 
flag captain to command such a ship. 
I venture to suggest that the question 
should be considered whether a young 
otticer, be he ever so smart, should be put 
in that responsible position —in command 
of a first-class ironclad—unless he has 
commanded a seagoing ship as captain 
for two or three years. Until these 
officers have had experience in command 
of seagoing ships they should not be 
allowed to put the national property 
in jeopardy. The present First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty (Admiral Sir 
A. H. Hoskins), when in command in the 
Mediterranean, chose a first-class man as 
his flag captain, who had commandedaship 
in the Training Squadron for three years ; 
but I believe there are three Admirals 
now afloat who have chosen men who 
have never before commanded a ship as 
captain. I cast no aspersion on the 
flag-captain of the Victoria; but such 
occurrences draw attention to the point 
I have raised. The Admiral’s choice 
should be limited in the way I have 
suggested. One word more. A very 
important Memorandum has been cireu- 
lated amongst the Naval Members ot the 
House by certain warrant officers, in which 
they ask for thecreation of a new rank— 
fleet gunner, fleet boatswain, and fleet 
carpenter. You have already fleet 
surgeons and fleet paymasters. I ex- 
press no opinion on the question ; ,but I 
think it should be considered, as no men 
do better service than the warrant officers. 
There is another question to which I 
have before referred, and which the First 
Lord said he would look into. It is a 
great scandal that chief petty officers in 
the Navy, on retiring, should not have 
their rank recognised, as is done in the 
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case of their brother officers in the 
Army. Their rank should at least be 
recognised by an additional halfpenny a 
day in their pensions. The noble Lord 
says the Treasury is net disposed to grant 
the money. I am sure the House would 
give it at once. If the First Lord will 
only make a fresh appeal, and say he 
has all the Service at his back, I am sure 
our excellent Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) would yield at last. 

(9.6.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
spoke last (Admiral Field) complained, 
with much force, of favouritism 
in the appointments in the Navy. I 
have no doubt favouritism exists in other 
departments, but the gallant Gentleman’s 
complaint is a sufficient assurance that 
the grievance is felt in the Navy. The 
real remedy will be to have a more demo- 
cratic House of Commons, and a more 
democratic Government. I should be 
glad to hear that the appointments were 
made altogether, not because of the class 
of any particular officer, but on account 
of his merits and experience; and until 
that is done we cannot expect to have 
good officers or an efficient Navy. The 
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Mr. MORTON: That was when 
we went into Committee, and I 


was not present. As the question was 
raised before, I think the explanation 
should have been given when the 
Speaker was in the Chair. But with 
respect to these contracts, it seems that 
it was not only in one case, for which 
there might have been some exceptional 
reason, but in the cases of eleven ships 
that money was advanced to the con- 
tractors without a final certificate. That 
arises from having ships built by con- 
tract, but I am at a loss to understand 
why money should be paid to the con- 
tractors for machinery which turns out 
to be of no use, and which has not been 
submitted to the final test. If conditions 
are put in the contracts why are not 
those conditions enforced ? and if they 
are not, we must expect to have inferior 
ships and inferior machinery. We want 
an assurance from the Government that 
they will not advance money in this 
way any more, or, at all events, that the 
contracts should be made in such a form 
that they can be carried out. We have 
an efficient Auditor General who brings 
these things to our knowledge, and it is 


hon. and gallant Member declared that | our business to see that this money is no 
more money was required for the Navy, | longer advanced in such an irregular 


but I think we vote too much money for 
these Services. It is a question, too, 
whether the money is properly applied. 
Those officers who do the work do not 
get the money; the large salaries are 
paid to the show officers. The Navy is 
a popular Service, and I confess that I 
have an affection for it which does not 
extend to the Army, which I should like 
to see done away with altogether; but if 
this popularity is to remain, favouritism 
must lisappear. I am _ glad _ the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Duff) has paid so 
much attention to the Debate, because in 
the next Parliament it may be his 
business to reduce the Vote, and see that 
the men who do the work get a proper 
proportion of the money. If he does 
not do that, he will have to leave the 
Government, for the House of Commons 
will be democratic and will insist on 
these reductions taking place. Then I 
think we ought to have some information 
on the subject of the contracts for 
these boilers. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I gave the explana- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman requires, 
but at the time I spoke he was out of 
the House. 

Admiral Field 


| 





and improper manner. I desire also 
to call the attention of the First Lord 
to the subject of high-class explosives. 
I do not pretend to know much about 
them, neither do I think the Govern- 
ment know much about them, but I 
understand they are very dangerous, 
and it has occurred to me __ that 
if we could get all countries to 
use them the result would be that 
every one would be glad to give up the 
use of them, because of the extreme 
danger, and I think that would be a good 
job for the world at large. Then, with 
respect to submarine vessels, it would be 
a good thing, rather than otherwise, if 
we could hide them under the water, and 
I should be glad if the Government 
could give us some further information 
on the matter. In the statement of the 
First Lord, the naval expenditure for 
the year was put down at £14,240,220, 
which showed an increase of £35,100 
over the previous year. But, as a matter 
of fact, the naval expenditure for the 
year was £15,266,811, and thus, while 
an impression was given to the public 
that the Navy was costing 14} millions, 
it was really costing a million more. | 
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am afraid we shall see no reduction of 
the expenditure this year, and perhaps 
not next, and we shall never get any- 
thing done till independent Members 
criticise these Votes, and insist on re- 
ductions. I object to this total expendi- 
ture, as being more than is required for 
the defence of our commerce and 
business, and I should like to see it 
reduced by two or three millions. We 
want, above all, to give notice to the next 
Government that when we have a more 
democratic House of Commons, as we 
shall have after each succeeding General 
Election, that the country will insist 
that so much money is not wasted on the 
fighting departments. (Laughter.) Hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the 
House venture to laugh; but though I 
should he the first to regret it, they may 
not be here in the next Parliament to 
see the reduction. I hope the hon, and 
gallant Admiral will be here, but the 
time has unquestionably come when there 
will have to be great reductions in the 
expenditure for fighting purposes. 

(9.25.) ApmiraL MAYNE: It may 
be, Sir, that we on this side of the 
House will not be the only people who 
will not be here after the next General 
Election. I entirely agree with the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
Morton) that it is the duty of the 
Opposition to criticise all Government 
measures, but I would recommend him 
to remember that there ave some subjects 
which cost men a lifetime of study to 
master, and we have noticed that some 
hon. Gentlemen speak most frequently 
and at greatest length on subjects of 
which they know least. I would also 
point out, as showing the deep interest 
taken in the subject by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, that when the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Banff (Mr. Duff) was speaking the 
whole of the Benches opposite were 
empty. The hon. Member has spoken 
of the great danger of high-class 
explosives, but he has proposed what 
seems to me to be a far greater danger— 
namely, that we should go in for sub- 
marine vessels. The Navy is not given 
to “striking,” but I think we should 
strike if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
required us to go under water for any 
length of time. I rose to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if he will 
give an answer to the question I put to 
him this afternoon; and I may at 
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the same time remark that I think the 
hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
Price), when he counted the number of 
vessels in the Channel and contrasted 
them with the number at Brest and 
Cherbourg, must have omitted our 
Coastguard ships, which are now being 
made thoroughly efficient. Naval men 
have just been charged with being sangui- 
nary but amiable, but we do not want 
to fight at all; nor does it in any way 
rest with us whether we have to fight 
or not. The motto of our gunnery 
ship is, “If you desire to have 
peace you must be prepared for war.” 
That is why we want to be thoroughly 
armed, My experience, and I have no 
doubt the experience of other hon 
Gentlemen, is that you cannot stop a 
bully at school by turning tail and 
running away. but a bully rarely 
attempts to bully if he thinks the other 
boy will turn round and hit him. I am 
entirely in accord with the hon. Member 
for Eastbourne (Admiral Field) in hoping 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty will 
find some way of altering the present 
system with regard to flag captains. No 
doubt there are very clever and able 
ofticers among them, but the Admiral 
is very often away from the flagship for 
months, and then the flag captain has 
power to make signals and give directions 
in the Admiral’s name, which I know are 
sometimes extremely annoying to officers 
very much his senior. Flag-captains have 
been practically abolished in the Channel. 
The Admiralty reserve to themselves 
entirely the right of appointing flag 
captains in the Channel Squadron flag 
ships and the Home ports, and I think, 
if selection were confined to men who 
had been at least a year or two in com- 
mand as post captains, there would be 
ample material to choose flag captains 
from. I was sincerely glad to hear from 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
Forwood) that some modification of the 
dockyard system is proposed, and that 
they have found some way out of, at 
any rate, part of the difficulty. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty knows well, 
for he was at the deputation which came 
here on the subject, that the real 
difficulty about this question is that the 
men do not trust each other. They 
would trust the Admiralty; they would 
trust anybody else, but they do not 
trust their own immediate superiors, 
though promoted from their o 
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ranks. Their fear is that the best 
men, who, undoubtedly ought to get 
higher pay, do not get it on account of 
favouritism and on local grounds. I 
have letters with regard to promotions 
in which the writers say that promotions 
have been given to very indifferent men, 
because they have a particular turn of 
mind as regards politics or religion 
which suits the foremen. I, therefore, 
hope the noble Lord will see some way 
of modifying seriously the system of 
classification, because, upon those iocal 
grounds entirely, it does not work well 
in the dockyards. I have heard to-night 
one or two curious remarks about the 
amount of ships we employ and the 
amount of ships the French employ, but 
hon. Gentlemen who talk on this subject 
seem to me to forget that in war time 
our Fleet would have to be double theirs. 
No other nation has the ground to cover 
that we have, or the same interests to 
protect. Therefore, any comparison with 
France or any other foreign nation is 
idle, because there is no nation which has 
the trade or the colonies to protect all over 
the world that we have. It is useless, I 
think, to say that any comparison 
can be made. IL am bound to say 
that, whether from my sanguinary 
character, or my amiable character, or 
both mixed, I do not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Morton) in 
proposing that we should reduce this 
Vote. I think I could tell him some 
Votes that might be reduced with -ome 
better effect, but I do not think he will 
find that the country would agree with 
him in reducing the Naval Vote. My 
opinion is that any amount of money 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
chooses to ask for the Navy would be 
gladly given by the country. I have 
never heard of money for the Navy 
being refused by this House. Indeed, I 
was told by a gentleman, who said he 
heard it himself, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) stated on one 
occasion that he would rather ask for 
£20,000,000 forthe Navy than £2,000,000 
for the Army. I do not say a word 
against the Army, but after Trafalgar, 
in those days when people talk about 
ships costing comparatively nothing, the 
Navy had £22,000,000, and the Army 
£11,000,000. Why that position should 
be reversed remains a mystery to me. 
Admiral Mayne 
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*(9.25.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): Before the Vote is 
put from the Chair I desire to offer some 
remarks on the explanatory statement 
of the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. I understood from various 
statements which the noble Lord made 
in course of the Recess that he intended 
to lay before the House in the present 
Session a programme of a large cha- 
racter in the same direction as that he 
did in 1889 under the Naval Defence 
Act. I have felt a great sense of relief 
in turning to the statement of the noble 
Lord, that he has abandoned any wide 
scheme of that kind, or, at all events, has 
postponed it. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: TI _ never 
said so. 

“Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I certainly 
understood from speeches made by the 
noble Lord outside the House that he 
intended to put before us some great 
programme, and I think I see some 
indication of an abandonment of that 
intention in the statement he has laid 
before the House. Apparently the 
abandonment has been due to the 
pressure of the Chanceller of the Ex- 
chequer, for unquestionably there are 
difficulties of finance in the present year. 
Certainly the money available in the 
Estimates for the current vear for new 
ships other than those building under 
the programme of 1889 is comparatively 
small. I find the total sum available 
for new construction and the laying 
down of new ships is not more than 
£75,000, and I am not surprised that 
the noble Lord should not have sub- 
mitted any very large programme for 
the present year. His statement, as | 
understand it, is mainly directed to an 
explanation, to a justification of, and to 
some extent an apology for his naval 
policy under the Naval Defence Act. 
The time has not yet come when we can 
form a full and final opinion as to the 
result of that measure. The noble Lord 
himself in the vear previous to introduc- 
ing that measure gave expression to a 
fear and dread of what might be the 
result of laying down a very great 
number of vessels at the same time. He 
said in the year 1888, in answer to 
pressure which was brought to bear 
upon him for the purpose of a large 
scheme of re-construction and laying 
down a great number of vessels at the 
same time— 
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“ Any great and spasmodic increase of the 
Navy by the laying down by wholesale of 
vessels at any one time would be most unwise, 
and a certain portion of the expenditure would 
be wasted. There was no single instance in 
the past in which ships laid down by the 
dozen had not shown defects common to all, 
which might have been avoided if they had 
been laid down continuously over a term of 


I hope these predictions will not be 
verified, and that he will be more 
successful than many of his predecessors 
to whom he alluded had been. But as 
I said, the time has not yet come 
for expressing an opinion on this subject, 
inasmuch as very few vessels which 
were laid down in 1889, which have 
been constructed under the Naval 
Defence Act, have been yet sent to 
sea, and therefore there is little oppor- 
tunity yet of judging what the effect of 
the measure will be. But there are 
other matters connected with the Naval 
Defence Act on which, with reference to 
the statement now before us, I willsay a 
few words. The first is on this point. 
One of the main objections we took to 
the policy indicated in the Naval Defence 
Act was the confusion that it would 
bring into the Naval accounts, the ex- 
treme difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
there would be in future of seeing what 
the aggregate expenditure on the Navy 
would be in any one year. I think that 
is very well illustrated by the Estimates 
for the present year. The Navy Esti- 
mate for the present year shows an ex- 
penditure on the Navy of £14,290,000. 
That is the total amount voted for the 
year. With some difficulty I have ascer- 
tained, by bringing into the account 
several other items, that the actual total 
expenditure for this year is within a very 
few pounds of £17,000,000, That is pro- 
vided for in this way. There are 
£14,290,000 voted for the Estimates ; 
£1,426,000 are provided out of the 
Consolidated Fund under the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889; £677,000 repre- 
sents unexpended balances in previous 
years, which, under a clause of the 
Naval Defence Act, may be expended in 
the coming year, and, I presume, will 
be expended; and £700,000 is borrowed 
and will fall on future years under the 
Naval Defence Act. That, I believe, to 
be an accurate statement of the actual 
contemplated expenditure on the Navy 
for the coming year and the method of 
providing for it; and I venture to say 
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that very few people could ascertain that 
or make it out from the statements 
provided in the Estimates before us. 
There is another point in connection 
with the Naval Defence Act which I 
also wish to allude to. One of the main 
arguments in favour of that Act was that 
it would ensure with absolute certainty 
the completion of the vessels to be laid 
down within the period provided under 
the Act, and would remove every kind of 
temptation from the Admiralty to delay 
in completing vessels or postponing any 
work on them. It is worth while to 
compare the results with expectations, 
and for that purpose I will ask the noble 
Lord to look at the programme which 
was laid before the House in 1889 at the 
time the Naval Defence Act was passed. 
I will first call attention to that part of 
the programme relating to ships which 
were to be laid down by contract. The 
House will recollect that there were 32 
vessels to be built by contract at a total 
cost of £10,000,000. The payment for 
these 32 vessels was to be spread over 
seven years, but the vessels themselves 
were to be completed, so far as the con- 
tractors were concerned, in about three 
and a half years. The statement 
then laid before the House showed that 
on the 3lst March, 1892, the end of the 
present financial year, the estimated ex- 
penditure upon these 32 vessels would be 
£9,160,000, leaving £740,000 only for 
the year 1895-94. I deduce from that 
that it was estimated that all these 32 
vessels would be completed so far as the 
contractors were concerned, in the middle 
of the year 1892-93. What is the state 
of these vessels? So far as [ can learn 
from the statement of the noble Lord 
the actual expenditure upon those vessels 
up to the 31st March, 1892, will be only 
£5,924,000. 

Mr. FORWOOD: £7,000,000 to the 
3lst March. 

‘Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is wrong in 
that. I have very carefully gone through 
the statement of the noble Lord, and I 
understand that up to 5lst March the 
actual expenditure will be, as I have 
stated, about £6,000,000, and that during 
the year 1892-93 the sum of about 
£2,000,000 will be expended. 

Mr. FORWOOD: £2,419,000. 
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“Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: £2,419,000 
will be expended during the year 
1892-93, and the residue during the 
year 1893-94. The vessels will not 
themselves be completed, for they will 
then have to go into the dockyards to 
be completed, and I gather, therefore, 
from this statement that these vessels 
ave about a year and a half delayed. 
That is to say, they would take about a 
year and a half more for completion 
than was estimated in the year 1889 
when the Naval Defence Act was passed. 
I now come to the dockyard ships. In 
respect ot these ships, 38 in number, I find 
that the total expenditure was estimated 
at £11,500,000. A sum of £2,650,000 
was to be provided out of the 
Shipbuilding Votes of the next five 
years, minus a certain amount which 
was to be expended upon vessels 
already commenced before the Naval 
Defence Act was passed. £600,000 was 
to be annually expended upon their 
armaments, but the £2,650,000 upon the 
Shipbuilding Votes, multiplied by the five 
years, would produce a larger sum than 
was necessary for the completion of all 
these vessels. The actual estimated cost 
of completing these vessels, so far as the 
Shipbuilding Vote is concerned, was 
£8,650,000. I gather from the state- 
ment to which I have referred that there 
ought to have been a surplus upon that 
part of the expenditure available for 
new construction in the year 1892-3 of 
£1,000,000, and for 1893-94 of £2,000,000. 
The noble Lord will find a note saying 
that the £3,000,000 which represents the 
difference between the estimated cost and 
the provision made out of the Navy 
Estimates for the five years would be 
available for either new ships hereafter 
to be laid down or else might be voted 
towards a reduction ot the Navy 
Estimates. I wish the noble Lord 
to look at what the actual provision is 
at the present moment. So far as 
I can ascertain, the actual available 
surplus for the coming year 1892-93 ap- 
plicable to new ships will be only 
£75,000, and the estimated surplus on 
the next year, 1893-94, instead of 
being £2,000,000, will be £840,000. 
Adding the two together they 
come to over £900,000, instead of 
£3,000,000. In other words, where- 
as we in 1889 anticipated there 


would be a surplus on tl.is Naval De- 
fence account of £3,000,000 applicable 
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to the construction and laying down 
of new ships not to be provided for by 
the Naval Defence Act. the actual sur- 
plus now estimated will not be more 
than £900,000. I want an explanation 
from the noble Lord as to these figures, 
because there is nothing in this Paper 
which accounts for so large a deficiency. 
I understand from the noble Lord there 
kas been a rise in prices and in wages, 
and that accounts for about £1,000,000 
on that part of the year. Then I find it 
stated in one part of the explanatory 
statement that it will be necessary for 
the purpose of economically working the 
Dockyards to delay the completion of 
the Dockyard vessels, or some of the 
larger vessels amongst them, so that 
they will not be completed within the 
five years specified in the Naval Defence 
Act. The completion of them will be 
carried over into the year 1894-5. I 
gather that the noble Lord con- 
templates the possibility, for econo- 
mical reasons, of postponing the com- 
pletion of the ironclads built under the 
Dockyard portion of the Naval Defence 
Act into the year 1894-5. Therefore, if I 
am right in this, it would appear both in 
respect of ironclads and larger vessels 
being constructed by contract, and also 
in respect of ironclads being constructed 
in the Dockyards underthe Naval Defence 
Act, that the same result wi!l follow— 
namely, that they will not be completed 
within the specified five years, but that 
their completion will be spread over the 
future years. I am not finding fault, 
because I believe that, for Dockyard pur- 
poses, it will be necessary not to attempt 
the completion of all these vessels at the 
same time. The justification given for 
it in the explanatory statement, I think, 
is sufficient and satisfactory—namely, 
that it will be difficult to complete all 
these vessels at the same time without 
withdrawing men from other work in the 
Dockyards, or, rather, without leading 
into the Dockyards other men without 
work. But that appears to me to be an 
argument against the scheme for laying 
down so many new vessels at the same 
time. I believe, therefore, the wiser 
course is that which had been hitherto 
adopted—namely, laying down a certain 
number of vessels in each year and com- 
pleting these as quickly as_ possible. 
I wish to ask the noble Lord a question 
in reference to the Naval Defence Act. 
I understand that he intends to expend 
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the surplus of £70,000 which he says 
will arise from the Naval Defence Act 
within the coming year and the £800,000 
next year upon the construction. Out of 
the £70,000 which arises this year, he 
proposes to commence three ironclads. 
I want to ask him whether he can do 
that consistently with the Naval De- 
fence Act? As I read the Naval 
Defence Act any surplus’ which 
arises after the completion, or which 
is estimated to arise after the completion, 
of vessels laid down under the Act, must 
be put into the Sinking Fund—that he 
cannot, without an amendment of the 
Act, apply any surplus of that kind to 
the construction of new vessels. Indeed, 
I go further, and say that I think he 
must, under the Act, if the vessels in 
the aggregate which are building in the 
Dockyards exceed the cost of £8,650,000, 
provide for the excess by an amendment 
of the Act. I wish also to ask whether 
he can carry any surplus arising from the 
saving upon the armaments, also in aid 
of the Shipbuilding Vote, under the 
Naval Defence Act? As I read the Act 
none of these three processes are possible, 
and he will be compelled to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Naval Defence Act. 
I hopeI make my questions clear, 
but I have very carefully considered 
the Naval Defence Act, and I have 
come to the conclusion that if he wishes 
to avoid amendment of that Act, and 
to lay down the new vessels which 
he proposes to the extent of about 
£70,000, he must increase his Naval 
Votes for that purpose. There is another 
point in connection with the Naval 
Defence Act which I also desire to allude 
to. I ventured myself, and so did many 
others on this side, to predict that the 
effect of that Act-—the laying down of a 
large number of vessels at the same time 
—what I may calla spasmodic increase 
of the Navy in this manner—would act 
asan inducement to other Powers to do 
the same. [ pointed out in the Debates 
on the Naval Defence Bill that the 
probability would be that France 
and other Naval Powers would 
follow our footsteps in increasing the 
strength of their Navy almost exactly in 
the same proportion as we were proposing 
todo. I think that the prediction has 
practically been verified. I pointed out 


on that occasion that it was the policy of 
France to maintain its Navy, as far as 
the ships of real power are concerned, in 
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the proportion to the Navy of this 
country of two to three. Every- 


body knows that in the case of the 
United States there has been a very 
large increase of the Navy, avowedly 
on account of the great increase in this 
country. The same increase has taken 
place in France, especially in the case of the 
larger vessels, namely, the ironclads, which 
constitute the real strength of the Navy. 
I find that we laid down in 1889, under 
the Naval Defence Act, ten new iron- 
clads, eight of them of the larger size, 
and two of them somewhat smaller. I 
find that since that time France has laid 
down eight ironclads, which include two 
laid down in 1892. Comparing the 
ironclads building in France with the 
ironclads building in England, I find 
that the English vessels are very much 
larger than the French vessels. The 
average of the English vessels is very 
much larger than that of the French. I 
also find that during the last three or 
four years the French Government has 
paid unusual and very great attention to 
the repairs and maintenance of its old 
ironclads ; and I think I am right in 
saying that at the present moment there 
is hardly a single ironclad of the older 
type, other than those in course of con- 
struction by France, which has not been 
fully repaired and put in order, and in 
respect of which the crews are all 
detailed in readiness in case of an 
emergency, and arrangements have been 
made for taking the sea at the very 
earliest moment. During the same 
period I think I am not unjustified in 
saying that there has been some delay in 
this country in maintaining and repair- 
ing the older ironclals. I think the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty admitted that in his explana- 
tory statement, and that he proposed to 
make some arrangement during the 
coming year for the purpose of main- 
taining and repairing these vessels. I 
venture te think, therefore, that after the 
Naval Defence Act,in some three years,the 
relative position of the French and English 
Navies is almost identical with what it 
was three years ago. Both countries 
have laid down a considerable number of 
ironclads, and France has spent avery con- 
siderable sum in maintaining, repairing, 
and putting into good condition its older 
ironclads and confining construction to 
vessels of that kind which constitute the 
real strength of a Navy. I quite admit 
2G 
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that in the case of cruisers we have 
attained a considerable advantage. 
I think that a very great advance 
has been made in cruisers in this 
country during the last few years; and 
I observe that France has not paid 
the same attention to her cruisers as she 
has paid to her ironclads which consti- 
tute the real strength of a Navy. 
Cruisers, however, do not constitute the 
real strength of the English Navy; and 
therefore, for my part, I attach the utmost 
importance to maintaining our position 
with regard to other countries with re- 
spect to our ironclads which constitute 
the real force of the country. It is for 
this reason that I venture to express 
approval of the scheme of the noble Lord 
for the coming year. I know there are 
some people who think that it would be 
very much more important to lay down 
a certain number of cruisers than to 
commence the construction of three iron- 
clads ; but I believe myself it is far wiser 
that we should lay down the ironclads as 
is proposed by the noble Lord. But I 
make this qualification—that I venture to 
doubt whether it is wise to construct ves- 
sels of the enormous size proposed. I 
agree with the remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
on this subject. I think it is a very 
great question whether it is wise to con- 
struct ironclads of the enormous size of 
14,000 or 15,000 tons; and I believe no 
other country has followed our example 
in building ironclads of that size. The 
French are building vessels of a much 
smaller size. So that I think it would 
be wiser to build vessels of a small type, 
say about 6,000 or 7,000 tons, and have 
a considerable number of them, than to 
build a small number of large vessels. 
After all, numbers constitute a very im- 
portant element in time of war; and it 
is not wise to put so many eggs in one 
basket. And, for myself, I believe it 
would be better to expend the same 
amount of money that is to be expended 
on these vessels in constructing a larger 
number of vessels of a somewhat smaller 
size. I must say I am also glad to find 
that the noble Lord has not given way 
to the pressure which was brought upon 
him during the Recess to enter into a 
great scheme for building torpedo ves- 
sels. These vessels may be very quickly 
built in time of emergency, and may be 
multiplied almost indefinitely in a few 
weeks ; and considering the uncertainty 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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of these vessels as to what the ultimate 
best type may be, I think the noble Lord 
acted wisely in not listening to the 
advice of those who tried to induce him 
to build more of these vessels. I must, 
in conclusion, complain of the want of 
information in the Estimates for the 
coming year. The detailed accounts of 
the Dockyard expenditure are not before 
us. I believe last year is the first year 
in the memory of any man connected 
with the Admiralty when we had not the 
detailed information before us. As I 
have said, the total expenditure of the 
present year on the Navy is £17,000,000, 
andthe amount which appears on the 
Estimates 1s only £14,250,000. May | 
venture to point out to the Committee 
how very enormous has been the expen 
diture on the Army and Navy during the 
last six years. Comparing the expendi- 
ture for the last six years of the two 
Services with the expenditure on the 
previous six years, I find that the in- 
crease amounts to the average of 
£6,000,000 a year; and the total, ex- 
cluding extraordinary expenditure, for 
the last six years, compared with the six 
previous years, amounts to no less than 
£34,000,000. That seems to me a very 
large amount. And I believe I am right 
in saying that of the £34,000,000 
£7,000,006 have been borrowed. I 
myself, however, never will resist an 
application made by the responsible 
Minister of the day for increasing the 
strength ofthe Navy. I have never done 
so, and I never will do so; because | 
believe that I should be incurring very 
great responsibility—but always subject 
to this qualification and condition, namely, 
that the money provided for the Service 
should be provided out of taxation 
within the year, because I am satisfied 
that if that principle be maintained we 
shall never go very far wrong, and that 
principle is the only test of the necessity 
for the expenditure, and the only security 
against its being wasted. 

(10.12.) Mr. PENN (Lewis- 
ham): I rise to congratulate the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on his statement, 
and also upon the formation of that 
Committee as explained to us by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. It has 
always appeared to me that in the hands 
of the chief of the engineers there is a 
great responsibility. I would point out 
that there is in the question cf naval 
engineering an essential and very great 
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difference between that of the Navy and 
of the commercial marine; and | 
think a very large number of people 
criticise somewhat ignorantly and ad- 
versely the failures, shortcomings, and 
breakdowns that occur in the Navy, 
which are reported much more con- 
tinuously than the shortcomings and 
breakdowns that occur in the commercial 
marine. I woull not for one instant 
minimise the mishaps that have occurred 
to ships in our Navy during the last 
few years; but I believe the introduc- 
tion of this Committee now will have a 
very good effect, and will prove of eor- 
mous benefit in getting rid of those 
large troubles which arise from the \use 
of those essential elements, boilers, im a 
ship. Somebody has said that the naval 
battles of the future will be largely 
fouglit in the engine room and the boiler 
room; and that largely may excuse me 
for troubling the Committee with any 
remarks of mine on the subject, because 
Iam more or less intimately in contact 
with these very questions. The state- 
ments laid before us by the First Lord 
are both satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 
In some cases they scarcely reconciled 
themselves, in the view of the profession ; 
but I sincerely hope that some form will 
be discovered whereby the ditticulties 
under which the Navy "has suffered will 
be largely relieved. It has always 
appeared to me that forced draught in 
itself has been over-abused. The five 
hours forced draught trial of the Blen- 
jeim, 1 think, shows in itself that a 
forced draught is not altogether the 
dangerous weapon it is sometimes sup- 
posed to be; but | venture to point out 
that the Blenheim on this occasion was 
under extremely skilful management and 
in extremely able hands, and it would 
not always be possible to attain such 
satisfactory results with a lot of men 
pitched into a vessel who did not under- 
stand the particular ship or her 
machinery. Now, | trust that the Com- 
mittee which has been appointed will in 
its wisdom discover some form of boiler 
or some form of forced draught, that 
shall once and for all satisfy the adverse 
criticism passed with some fairness and 
propriety on the shortcomings. of the 
vessels in the Service, and that shall 
enable commande s of vessels to take 
their ships into a-tion with no fear of a 
breakdown below, so that that fear 
which now possesses the commanders of 
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Her Majesty's ships will absolutely dis- 
appear, and whatever may be the cost I 
trust that that form will be largely 
adopted by the Admiralty. 

*(10.20.) LornGEORGE HAMILTON: 
I feel sure the House will welcome the 
assistance which it will derive from the 
practical knowledge and experience of 
my hon. Friend who has just spoken, 
and others like him who are acquainted 
with the difficulties which Naval 
engineers have to contend with and 
overcome. No person is better able to 
speak on this subject than those really 
acquainted with it; and I think this 
furnishes the best answer to the different 
questions put to us on this Bench—why, 
in the building of vessels we did not 
take them away and submit them to 
the maximum amount of pressure? I[ 
wish toanswer a question put to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford. The right hon. Gentle- 
man criticised the Naval Defence Act, of 
the principles of which he has always 
heen an opponent, and I am bound to 
say that he did so with fairness. But 
the right hon. Gentleman sums up his 
denunciation of the extravagance of the 
present Government by saying that 
the expenditure on the Army and 
Navy during the last six years was 
£34,000,000 in excess of the pre- 
ceding period of six years. But from 
that amount the right hon. Gentleman 
has excluded the sum of £20,000,000, 
which was spent on war preparations, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford has always been an opponent 
of the principles of the Naval Defence 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the expenditure on the Army and 
the Navy during the last six years was 
£34,000,000 in excess of that during the 
preceding period of six years. But the 
right hon. Gentleman excluded from his 
calculation the £20,000,000 which were 
expended in war and in preparation for 
war. The great mistake, in my judg- 
ment, whieh the right hon. Gentleman 
and other persons in his position make, 
is to judge of the administrative power 
and suecess of a Department by the 
amount of money spent, and not by the 
return obtained for that money, and it is 
because of that mistaken and mischievous 
opinion that we have had numbers of 
ships without guns and of guns without 
ammunition. The first business of every- 
body connected with a Department, be 
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the expenditure small or be it great, is to 
make the Fleet as effective as possible, and 
to keep the amount of money as low as 
possible without detriment to that Fleet. 
But, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman for- 
gets—at any rate he makesno allowance 
for the fact—that our predecessors com- 
menced works which they never finished, 
built forts that they never armed, con- 
structed ships fer which they never 
provided guns, nd guns which they left 
without ammunition. Therefore, Sir, I 
say that you cannot properly take the 
question of expenditure into considera- 
tion, unless you likewise count the results. 
Now, the Naval Defence Act was in- 
tended to accomplish certain definite 
purposes. It was a large operation ; it 
involved an expenditure of £21,000,000, 
and we hoped to accomplish these three 
objects (1) to give to the House greater 
information than it has ever had before 
concerning the ships in the programme ; 
(2) to complete more rapidly that ship- 
building programme, than had ever been 
done before ; and (3) to complete it 


more cheaply than any  shipbuild- 
ing programme of such dimensions 
had ever before been completed. 


Sir, [ do not for a moment say that we 
have come up to our ideal standard, but 
we have undoubtedly achieved results 
far superior to those accomplished in the 
past. We have given the House an 
amount of information such as it never 
had before in reference to the ship- 
building programme and we have 
accomplished the completion of that 
programme with a very small  ex- 
cess upon the original estimate; and 
I believe that, although certain vessels 
might be a little behind the dates 
at which we believed they would be com- 
pleted, they will certainly be much closer 
to the original dates than under any 
other shipbuilding programme. Now, 
Sir. the right hon. Gentleman and others 
representing thesame political views have 
frequently expressed the opinion that it 
would be advisable to limit and curtail 
the amount of work in the Government 
Dockyards on the ground that it could 
not be accomplished as cheaply as in the 
private dockyards. But, Sir, the Ad- 
miralty may claim as the result of the 
reforms and alterations which they have 
carried out, that they have placed the 
dockyards on a far better footing to com- 
pete with private yards than has ever been 
the case before ; and that as regards con- 
Lord George Hamilton 
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struction, they have put the dockyards 
in such a position as actually to have 
beaten the private yards. Therefore, 
Sir, we may claim that we have, tested by 
the severe ordeal of the Naval Defence 
Act, increased the capacity of our dock- 
yards, and worked them up to a far 
higher state of efficiency than they 
ever were before. Now, Sir, it 
is quite true that a certain nun- 
ber of vessels which are being built 
by contractors will not be built as quickly 
as we had anticipated. That is not our 
fault. There was a difficulty in supplying 
a certain class of material, and thus delay 
occurred, and it was mainly in connection 
with armour—the hull andthe horizontal 
armour required for the decks—that the 
delay has arisen. It is quite true that a 
certain and a very limited number of 
vessels may not be completed within the 
stipulated period, but this may be taken 
into consideration: that 72 vessels will 
have been completed in the period at a cost 
of £21,000,000 sterling; and when that 
work is put alongside any great private 
engineering enterprise such as the Forth 
Bridge or the Manchester Ship Canal, 
the contrast in the work done by private 
individuals and the work done in the 
Government Dockyards is such that 
there can be no reason whatever for 
blaming the Government. There have 
been some cases of delay, but nothing 
compared to what took place under the 
old system. The hon. Gentleman asks 
how it was I permitted to appear in the 
Paper, which was laid on the Table of the 
House in 1889, the statement that there 
would be a surplus of £35,000,000 avail- 
able for new construction, whereas there 
is now only £950,000 available for that 
purpose. In the first place, we propose 
to reduce by £600,000 the sums on 
new construction, and an _ increase 
of £350,000, which is partly due 
to an augmentation of wages, and 
which was to have been on the normal 
Vote, but which we had to transfer to 
the Naval Defence Account. Taking 
these figures, it brings up the Vote to 
£1,900,000. Then we have an increase 
to the cost of the dockyard ships, owing 
to their large size, amounting to £800,000. 
Further, in addition to the old pro- 


gramme, there is an excess of 
expenditure of about £200,000, 


and that makes up the dif- 
ference. The right hon. Gentleman took 
the old programme that was drawn up 
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before the financial year of 1889 was 
closed, and consequently «ny sum which 
was unexpended of that large sum was sur- 
rendered or transferred, and the amount 
thus postponed or transferred, together 
with the additional cost of the old pro- 
gramme, makes up the difference of the 
accounts. The right hon. Gentleman 
asks whether the savings can be applied. 
Well, according to the authorities who 
interpret this Act, they can be applied 
this year and next, even though we do not 
reach the maximum of £2,650,000, but 
it is not intended to apply them to any 
other purpose than ships under the 
Naval Defence Act. We do not me ge! 
exceed the maximum under Statute of 
£8,600,000, which is to be devoted to the 
construction of these ships, and, there- 
fore, it is certainly not necessary for us, 
in this particular, to bring in a Bill this 
year. Whether a Bill will be ultimately 
necessary is a nice and delicate point 
upon which I would rather not express 
an opinion. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that the resalt of in- 
troducing the Naval Defence Act had 
been to accelerate the expenditure of 
foreign countries. I know that is an 
assertion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made more than once. I can 
find no evidence of it. France has not 
lail down nine ironclads since the Act 
wis passed. She had three in hand 
before the Naval Defence Act, and the 
only vessels added are vessels that were 
laid down since in the ordinary course. 
France has laid down some smaller 
vessels for coast defence — four in 
nunber—and three large vessels; but 
the success of the progress of any 
foreign nation, as I have frequently 
asserted, is not to be measured or 
tested by the number of vessels laid 
down, but by the progress which is made 
with those vessels. If we concentrate our 
attention on the vessels we have in 
hand, and build them 50 per cent. 
quicker, it does not matter what foreign 
nations do. If we work up to that 
standard, our Navy will advance steadily, 
and foreign nations will be less disposed 
than formerly to try to regulate their 
naval expenditure by ours. The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to large iron- 
clads. I am quite aware his feeling is 
shared by others; but it is a feeling to 
which, as long as I have the honour of 
being at the Admiralty, I will give an 
uncompromising opposition. If you have 
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an ironclad, it must be a large one. If 
you have not aljlarge ironclad, it is better 
to have none atall. Thirty years ago 
we had a number of magnificent 
armoured warships—the 'Warrior, the 
Minotaur, and the Agincourt, and others 
—all splendid specimens of their class. 
They were the biggest ships in exist- 
ence. One or two accidents occurred 
and a vessel went aground, and the 
consequence was that pressure was 
brought to bear on the Admiralty to 
build smaller vessels. A number of 
smalier vessels was built, but the archi- 
tecture prevailing when these smaller 
vessels were built was just as faulty as 
that which obtained during the period 
of larger vessels was good. Three 
qualities must be combined in a 
battle-ship: the ship must be able 
to give punishment, to take punish- 
ment, and must have a certain speed. 
When its dimensions are diminished and 
reduced to a certain displacement one of 
these three qualities has to be abandoned. 
If our Navy is called wpon to act, it must 
be in foreign waters; and the ships must 
have speed and great coaling capacity ; 
and, therefore, you must diminish their 
offensive property—which will make 
them a mark for the enemy—or 
their defensive property, if you reduce 
their size. Therefore, to diminish either 
would be an error. It is open to ques- 
tion whether you should have armoured 
vessels at all, but if you are to have them 
they must be of a certain size. That is 
the almost universal experience. The 
biggest vessel in the Navy is the Royal 
Sovereign. She will cost less than the 
Heroaud the Conqueror,andany naval man 
will tell you she could knock them both 
to pieces. Being large and more power- 
ful, the Royal Sovereign could stand the 
sea in any weather, and could go any- 
where. But that is not the only objee- 
tion to the smaller vessels. There is 
another: that you must, if you adopt 
them, increase the numbers of yourmen— 
taking them early, and giving them a 
long training, and, finally, pensions. If 
you work the matter out from the point 
of view of figures, and figures alone, it 
will be cheaper and better to have war 
vessels which are large and effective sea- 
going vessels than a number of small 
ships which cannot keep the sea in all 
weathers. It is open to question whether 
in the warship of the future you should 
have large guns. If you dispense with 
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them you considerably diminish the cost 
of building ships. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the size of a ship 
necessarily regulates its cost. Whether 
it is 10,000 or 12,000 tons does not 
practically makeavery great difference in 
its cost, unless you increase the area of 
its armament. Certainly I would strongly 
urge that ships should be of adequate 
size, and that they should be capable of 
performing the functions for which 
they are intended. The ships we 
propose to lay down will be con- 
siderably less costly than the preceding 
class, because of a new distribution 
of armour, which will be as effective and 
much cheaper than that under the 
old system. We do not propose that 
these ships shall be armed with guns of 
the same kind, and the only question we 
are considering is whether we shall take 
the 10-inch gun of the most modern type 
or another.type of 12-inch gun. I 
should add that in these ships the pri- 
mary object will be to give as large a 
subsidiary armament as possible. But 
the details will be laid on the Table before 
we come to the Shipbuilding Vote, so that 
hon. Gentlemen will have ample oppor- 
tunities of putting further questions to 
me on the subject if they wish to do so. 
Now, I will answer the various questions 
which have been put to me in the course 
of the evening. There has been a good 
deal of criticism upon the use of the word 
“ modest,” which was associated with the 
programme I have proposed for this next 
year. But my hon. Friends behind me 
must not imagine that, because for this 
particular year we propose only to lay 
down three ironclads, that is to be the pro- 
gramme for future years. We have 
shown that there is available for the 
next five years £8,000,900 sterling for 
shipbuilding alone ; but, as only £70,000 
was available this year, I did not think 
it right to tie the hands of the House as 
to any decision it might wish to arrive at 
next year. But next year it will be 
necessary for the Admiralty to carefully 
consider—and I think the right bon. 
Member for Bradford admitted that— 
how they should develop their pro- 
gramme, so that when the following finan- 
cial year begins they may be able to lay 
down a programme which will be suffi- 
cient to give full employment to the 
establishments of the various Dockyards. 
When the programme is complete, I have 
no doubt it will contain a number of 
Lord George Hamilton 
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cruisers. We have this year made con- 
siderable advance in that part of the pro- 
gramme, and as two more cruisérs will be 
finished before April, 1894, we shall, 
under the Naval Defence Act, have made 
provision for no less than 43 efficient 
sea-going cruisers. I will now deal with 
questions relating to the officers and men 
of the Navy. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Pembroke called attention 
to the special request made by the war- 
rant officers that their position might be 
improved, and more chances given to 
them of becoming commissioned officers, 
I have looked very carefully into the 
request which was sent to the Admiralty 
within the last few months. In it a 
comparison was drawn between the war- 
rant officers of the Army and of the 
Navy, and on the strength of that com- 
parison certain proposals have been made 
by which the warrant oftticers of the Navy 
thought they would be put on an equality 
with the warrant officers of the Army. 
In looking through that statement, the 
first fact that struck me was the very 
much larger proportion of warrant offi- 
cers there was in the Navy than in the 
Army. There are 750 warrant officers 
in the whole Army of 150,000 men, but 
in the Navy there are 1,050 out of 
24,000 men. Therefore one man out of 
24 has a chance of becoming a warrant 
officer fin the Navy; that is to say, 
the inducement to the blue-jacket to 
join the Navy is that, if he conducts him- 
self properly, he has one chance out 
of 24 of attaining to the grade 
of warrant officer. That makes a great 
difference, and shows that inducements 
are offered to men to join the Navy in 
far greater proportion than they are in 
the Army. The warrant officers do not 
complain, according to this statement, of 
their pay or treatment, except 
that after they have been a certain 
time warrant officers they have no 
sufficient inducement of promotion 
held out to them, and __practi- 
cally remain during the term of their 
service in their position of warrant 
otticers. They, therefore, propose that 
a certain number shall, after ten years’ 
service, be put up to a higher grade, and 
that a certain number, after 20 years’ 
service, shall be raised to a grade still 
higher. I looked very carefully into this 
statement from a general as well as 4 
financial point of view. The financial 
point of view is that it would cost 
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£75,000 a year, and practically raise the 
pay of the warrant officer by something 
like 30 per cent. If we were to do that, 
we should at once bring upon us demands 
from every grade in the Navy for an 
increase; and, one class having had its pay 
thus raised, it would be only fair to give 
a similar consideration to the other 
classes. Consequently, the proposal is 
not one which, from a financial point of 
view, I can approve. There are what 
are called chief warrant officers ; but the 
description is a misnomer, because those 
who occupy the position of chief warrant 
officers are commissioned officers, and I 
think we might fairly consider whether 
we could not adopt some name to denote 
that position ; and, also, whether we 
might not increase their number, and 
thus cause additional promotion. In 
addition to that, we ought to do our best, 
in connection with the Ordnance Store 
Department and other Departments, to 
comply with the warrant officers’ request. 
There are a certain number of appoint- 
ments held by commissioned ofticers at pre- 
sent which might fairly and legitimately 
he given to warrant officers of a certain 
standing. I had hoped that it might be 
possible to create some grade in the 
sea-going Service equivalent to that 
of chief officer of the Coastguard, 
but I find that that is almost im- 
possible. If, however, we cannot go 
so far as my hon. and gallant Friend 
would wish, he will see that we 
ure prepared to look into this 
question in a kindly spirit, and to 
do our best to meet the wishes of 
this most respectable class of officers. 
As to the question of pensions to 
chief petty officers, [ have shown that 
it has been considered only fair and 
legitimate that before a large increase, 
amounting to several thousands a year, 
is made in the Non-Effective Vote, the 
experiment should be tried of seeing 
whether or not the attractions of the 
Service are sutticient to get men of good 
character to volunteer for this particular 
grade. Both my hon. and _ gallant 
Friends have called attention to what is 
rathera matter of <liscipline regarding the 
“juniority,” if I may use the word, of 
certain Flag Captains. My hon. and gal- 
lant Friends know, however, that this 
isa very delicate question to consider. 
A Commander-in-Chief sent abroad has 
great responsibilities put upon him. In 
time of war he is absolutely responsible 
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for the great mass of duties connected 
with the whole area of the station. I 
do not think it is a reasonable thing to 
interfere with any man placed in that 
position, by confining the selection of 
Staff officers to be placed under him. 
Commanders-in-Chief have always pos- 
sessed the right of selecting the officer 
who should be their Flag Captain. At 
the same time I think it only right that 
all Admirals should recollect that the 
flag ship is the largest ship on the station, 
and, if the Admiral happens to be absent, 
the Flag Captain will have to take charge 
of the navigation of the vessel. And 
nowadays, when ironclads represent such 
alarge sum of money, I think it advisable 
that the Commander -in-Chief should 
select some officer for the post of Flag 
Captain who possesses some experience 
in the command of a large ship. No 
doubt the expression of opinion 
which has been given in this House will 
be sufficient, because no Admiral would 
dream of selecting, when his reputation 
depends upon the selection, other than 
competent officers. Moreover, it is 
desirable that officers of greater seniority 
should be Flag Captains in the future. 
ApmiraL MAYNE: Might I ask the 
noble Lord for information regarding 
the duties of lieutenants and the applica- 
tion of senior officers for an increase of 
vay 2 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: As 
to the lieutenants, I have to say that no 
demands have been made by them except 
for a re-arrangement of duties. It is a 
small matter, however, which I think 
the Admirals in command might dispose 
of themselves. As to the request made 
by the senior officers for an increase of 
pay, I expressed my opinion last year, 
and I am bound to say I can see no 
reason whatever to depart from the 
position which [I previously arrived at 
when the officers asked for an increase 
of pay on the ground that other officers 
in the Navy were, in their opinion, more 
highly paid than they were themselves. 
I am bound to say that I do not think 
the Admiralty and the Treasury ever 
onght to raise the pay of any particular 
grade because it is found that another 
grade entirely different may have had 
higher pay. Whether a man is paid 
sufficient or not ought to be regulated 
by the work he does. We can get 
plenty of officers, and they will 
be sufficient to keep our work 
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up to the requisite strength. I can- 
not hold out any hope of assenting 
to the proposals which were made last 
year and repeated this year; but the 
Admiralty have made two concessions to 
the engineers of the Navy. Complaints 
were made that the Engineer-in-Chief 
was inadequately paid, and his salary 
has been raised from £1,000 to £1,300 
this year. The second concession is that 
the engineers should have charge of the 
machinery of ships in reserve; and this 
concession will entail an expenditure of 
£4,000 or £5,000 a year. Beyond that 
I cannot hold out any hope of acceding 
to anything that will make this year 
different from last year. As to the 
position in the Service of engine-ropm 
artificers, what I have to say on that 
matter has been already covered by what 
I have said on the status of petty 
officers. Ithink I have answered all the 
questions which have been put to me, 
and I trust that my hon. and gallant 
Friends who asked them are satisfied. 
(10.58.) CoLtonen NOLAN : I would 
like to know what the Admiralty are 
doing, in the first place, with regard) to 
the adoption of high explosives; in the 
second place, with regard to sub-marine 
vessels; and, in the third place, with 
regard to controlable torpedoes? This 
is not a Party question, and it was 
brought before the House by one of our 
most respected ex-Members, Lord Charles 
Beresford, who particularly drew the 
attention of the Admiralty to the value 
of high explosives. They have a mini- 
mum explosive force of three times and 
a maximum of five times to gunpowder, 
and shells filled with them spread much 
wider and do far more damage. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance if 
they can be safely used forshells. Very 
great progress has been made with the 
dynamite gun, which would be useful for 
firing these shells, and I should like to ask 
the noble Lord what steps he has taken 
with regard toit. Are there any of these 
shells afloat? Are any of them charged 
with high explosives? If they are con- 
sidered too dangerous to store on ships 
in time of peace, are there any in store 
for use when required? Is the noble 


Lord aware that other nations are dealing 

with high explosives, and that a shell 

charged with them would do immense 

damage to a vessel of even 14,000 tons ? 

I think we are entitled to some informa- 

tion on these points. At a time whe | 
Lord George Hamilton 
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several nations and experts say that high 
explosives are perfectly safe to use we 
are entitled to some information as to 
what the Admiralty is doing in the 
matter. Then there is the question of 
submarine vessels. I should like to know 
what progress has been made with them, 
and whether any experiments have been 
made in that direction. These vessels 
are not entirely under water, but they 
show very little of their bulk above it, 
and one of our 14,000 ton ships would 
be in great jeopardy if an enemy's sub- 
marine boat were in its vicinity. These 
boats have arrived at « practical stage ; 
France has several, Spain has one or two, 
and Russia has been making experiments. 
I think we ought to have some statement 
on this matter from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is little use looking to 
the Estimates. I should naturally look 
for information on these points under the 
Scientific Vote, but I find nothing there 
but astronomy; that is very useful, but 
it does not reply to these questions. 
There is a third form of warfare which 
has got into an advanced state — the 
control of torpedoes, torpedoes which can 
change their direction. At the beginning 
of this Session we voted £100,000 to the 
inventor of oue terpedo which was only 
to be usedfrom land. It is a very clever 
torpedo managed by two piano wires, and 
the Admiralty now say they cannot use 
it. Since that time Edison’s electric 
torpedo has come to the front, and it 
seems to be of considerable importance. 
It can be used from a_ ship as 
the base of operations, and can be turned 
upon another ship in any position. It 
goes perhaps ten feet under water, and if 
charged with about 150 lbs. of high 
explosive it would utterly destroy a large 
vessel ; the force of the explosion would 
set the water-tight compartments at 
absolute defiance. All these points are 
worthy of attention, but because they are 
out of the ordinary run of the work of the 
Navy they receive no attention from 
the authorities. I do not believe the 
British Navy has any secrets at all, and 
1, therefore, think the First Lord might 
very well state in what position these 
points now are in the British Navy. 
Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): | 
wish to draw the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to a grievance 
of which we have to complain. I mean 
the practice of boycotting Irish harbours 
at the time of paying off the sailors in 
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the Navy. Sailors who have served a 
long time in Irish waters are taken into 
English waters to be paid off. When it 
is remembered that Ireland contributes 
largely to the Imperial Exchequer, it is 
only fair that her people should be 
allowed to reap some benefit in these 
matters. I should also like to know if 
it is the intention of the Admiralty to 
maintain the buoys at either end of 
Horse Island in Bantry Bay. Before 
these buoys were placed ships were 
frequently injured in the bay, but since 
they have been placed no such accidents 
have occurred. I understand that orders 
have been given for these buoys to be 
removed. There is no _ harbour 
auth rity at Bantry Bay, and no 
Local Authority which can maintain 
the buoys, but they are of such advan- 
tage to vessels using the bay that I 
think they should be maintained. Will 
the noble Lord also tell us when it is 
intended to build the Coastguard station 
at Berehaven? Some years ago I asked 
the question, and was told there was a 
ditticulty with the landlord. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I wish 
to call the attention of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to the fact that there is 
great dissatisfaction amongst navigating 
officers and first and second engineer 
officers joining the Naval Reserve at 
what they feel to be inadequate pay. I 
call attention to the point because I am 
anxious that these specialists, as I may 
call them, should be fairly and properly 
treated. I hope the noble Lord will 
give the matter his attention. 

{11.15.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
I wish to draw the noble Lord’s atten- 
tion to one point. At one time it was 


the practice of the Admiralty to pay off 


some of their sailors in [rish ports, but 
mow the practice has grown up of 
sending warships that have spent a long 
time in Irish waters to English waters 
to be paid off, and such vessels have 
even been ordered to sea the day on 
which they were due to be paid off or 
the day before. We consider this most 
unfair and unequal treatment. Then as 
to utilising Haulbowline Dockyard for 
building and repairing. The site of 
that dockyard was selected by a Select 
Committee 25 years ago; £600,000 was 
Spent on it and yet it is not used. 
There are only a carpenter, a store- 
keeper, and ten or twelve labourers 
there. I wish to know if the Admiralty 
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are not going to allow this yard to be 
utilised for shipbuilding and repairing ? 

*Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I do 
not think this side has any reason to 
complain of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But there is one remark I 
cannot allow to pass unnoticed. In 
reply to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) the First 
Lord said that one of the reasons for the 
increased expenditure on stores was the 
deficiency when the present Admiralty 
came into existence. My answer to that 
is simply this. The first two years the 
present Government were in Office they 
persistently reduced the Navy Estimates 
—in 1887 by £700,000, and the next 
year by £900,000, making £1,600,009 
in two years. During that time the 
Admiralty surely had ample opportuni- 
ties for communicating with all our 
foreign stations, and finding out what 
supplies they had in hand. The present 
increased expenditure is the conse- 
quence of the policy of cutting down 
in the two years I have mentioned. 
Reference is made in the First Lord’s 
statement to Admiral Sir George 
Tryon’s Report on Manning the Navy. 
It is very important that we should have 
this Report before us, and I hope the 
First Lord will lose no time in placing 
it cn the Table. 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
cannot undertake to lay the Report of 
Admiral Hoskins on the Table of the 
House. It contains much confidential 
matter; but I will undertake to give a 
summary of it to the House. The Com- 
mittee of which Sir George Tryon was 
the Chairman did make their Report last 
year; but as it involves a number of 
questions which are now being considered 
by the Admiralty, I consider it inadvis- 
able to lay that Report upor. the Table 
until we have come to a decision on the 
subject of the matters contained therein. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) asked me a question on the 
subject of torpedoes, but I can scarcely 
give him any satisfaction. The control- 
lable torpedoes are all run by engines 
fixed on land; and until some means can 
be found, or some torpedo invented that 
can be run from a sea-going ship, the 
controllablecannot be considered effective. 
The only attempt that has been made in 
that direction was not altogether a 
success. I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Morton) 
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on the subject of high-class explosives, 
but experiments are being pushed on ; 
and until we are perfectly certain that 
we have an explosive which may be fired 
with safety from a gun, I do not propose 
to introduce them on board a man-of-war. 
I have no doubt that science will soon 
discover what is required, and we shall 
avail ourselves of it. An hon. Member 
asked me a question with respect to the 
Coastguard Stations which I cannot 
answer now; but if he will repeat it on 
some future occasion, on notice, I will 
obtain the information he requires. With 
respect to the paying-off of ships, it is 
not always possible that the vessels can 
go back to the port to which the majority 
of the men belong; but as I stated 
before, if there is anything that can 
reasonably be done, I shall be pleased to 
consider it. With respect to the using 
of the Dockyards, I may say that when 
the two new docks which are now being 
constructed are finished, they will be 
available for vessels of the iargest 
draught, and I hope then we shall 
receive some benefit from the very 
large expenditure on the construction 
of docks, With respect to the ques- 
tion of offcers of the Naval Reserve, 
I may say that that subject is being con- 
sidered, and if the hon. Member wiil put 
a question later on, | will give him an 
unswer. 

(11.25.) Mr. MORTON: Earlier in 
the evening I asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for an assurance that in 
future the Government would see the 
contracts carried out before the money 
was paid. The noble Lord has made no 
reply whatever, and, as a protest against 
this way of carrying on, I shall move 
a reduction of the Vote. It may be 
very well for the noble Lord to sneer at 
me and at other hon. Members ; but he 
cannot sneer at the Report of the 
Auditor General, and I move to reduce 
this Vote by 1,000 men. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That 73,100 men and boys be employed 
for the said Services.” —( Mr. Morton.) 


Mr. FORWOOD: I replied at con- 
sideravle length upon this question, but 
the hon. Member was not in the House. 
For his information I stated that the 
boilers, engines, and machinery in ques- 
tion were supplied upon plans and 
specifications approved of by the 


Admiralty, and the work was certified 
Lord George Hamilton 
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by the Chief Engineer of the Admiralty 
as good and sufficient, and the Admiralty 
thought it was suflicient without sub- 
mitting these boilers to the severe and 
abnormal pressure mentioned in those 
specifications, as that pressure is not 
required for general use, but only in 
emergency, and it was believed that the 
contracts had been fulfilled as set out. 

(11.30.) Mr. FLYNN: May I point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that 
there is a considerable difference between 
paying off and paying down? Our com- 
plaint is that ships which have been in 
Irish ports for a considerable time have 
frequently been sent to Plymouth and 
Devonport to be paid off. The noble 
Lord says this is because the men live in 
those ports, and it is necessary to go 
there to get a fresh complement; but 
there is also the practice of paying down— 
that is, paying what is due to the men up 
te a certain time. We complain that 
ships are very rarely paid down in Irish 
ports, with the result that they have no 
money to spend in the locality. On 
many of Her Majesty's ships there are 
large complements of Irish sailors, and 
what we want the First Lerd to do is to 
see that when there is a considerable 
number of Trishmen on board, the 
ships, if possible, should be paid off in 
some Irish port. That would save both 
money and time, and I hope the First 
Lord will carefully consider a matter 
which is regarded as very important in 
Irish ports. 

(11.34.) Lorp G. HAMILTON: I 
have never had my attention called to 
this matter before. It seems to me that 
for a ship to be pad off in any particular 
port might be inconvenient, but I will 
inquire into the matter. 

(11.35.) Mr. MORTON: The reply 
given to my inquiry was, I consider, no 
reply at all. The system carried on is 
most improper, and it seems to me use- 
less to make contracts which cannot be 
carried out. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,520,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
pense of Wages, «c., to Officers, Seamen, 
and Boys, Coastguard, and Royal Marines, 
which will come in course of payment during 
o year ending on the 31st day of M 
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(11.40.) Mr. MORTON: I object 
to the total expenditure of this 
Department, and, therefore, I want 
to see this Estimate reduced merely 
as a matter of principle, and with 
a view to getting the expenses of our 
naval affairs reduced, I shall content my- 
self with moving « small reduction. 
Until we do get such a Motion largely 
supported we shall never get a Govern- 
ment to take a serious view of the ex- 
traordinary expenditure upon our fight- 
ing forces. My desire is, and I know I 
am at one with the desire of a large 
section in the country, that our Govern- 
ment should give up a fighting policy, 
and adopt a policy more in accord with 
the views of Christianity, of which we 
make so much profession. I should like 
to see it something more than a proies 
sion. Only by our influence here can we 
induce such a change of policy. Unless 
we can here in Committee of Supply 
refuse a portion of these immense <e- 
mands we cannot hope to make much 
impression on a Government. The only 
way to exercise any influence and control 
over such expenditure is to draw atten- 
tion to it on these occasions. I want to 
see this country show an example and 
take a leading position in a policy of 
peace. A good many years ago a Reso- 
lution was passed in this House calling 
upon the Government to take means to 
induce foreign Governments to adopt 
arbitration instead of war; but lam not 
aware that much has been done in that 
direction since that Resolution was 
passed. My efforts are in the same 
lirection. I want to compel the Govern- 
ment of the day—not only this but 
other Governments, for one is as bad as 
the other—to take steps to carry out 
that Resolution, to try and induce other 
nations to adopt arbitration instead of 
resorting to war to settle their disputes. 
I am pleased to know that the Govern- 
ment of the United States have taken 
steps in that direction, and are prepared 
to pledge themselves to offer arbitration 
as an alternative to war. Let our Go- 
vernment commence by making such an 
arrangement with the United States 
Government and set an example to the 
world. Ido not desire to detain the 
Cominittee now, but I shall take the 
Constitutional method by Division of 
making my protest against warlike 
expenditure, and of showing the people 
of the country that their opinion 
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does find expression in the House. I want 
to emphasise the strong feeling that exists 
in the country in favour of arbitration 
as opposed to war. I am well assured, 
from noting the course of events in Con- 
tinental countries, that the people there 
are getting tired of this state of prepara- 
tion for war, and fear the outbreak of 
hostilities ; and the example of a power- 
ful Government like ours will do much 
to bring about a more rational state ot 
things and conduct consonant to the 
principles of our common Christianity. 
On the part of the Radical Party I raise 
this protest. Do we not hear from can- 
didates in every constituency declarations 
in favour of reductions of warlike ex- 
penditure? Joining in this protest, I 
now move the reduction of this Vote by 
£500. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,515,000, 
be granted for the said Service.” 


The Committee proceeded to a Divi 
sion, and the Chairman stated he thought 
the Noes had it; on his decision being 
challenged, it appeared to the Chairman 
that the Division was frivolously claimed, 
and he directed the Ayes to stand up in 
their places, and Fifteen Members having 
stood up, the Chairman declared the 
Noes had it. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £717, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
Expenses on account of the Treasury Chest in 
the year 1890-91.” 

(11.55.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I think that at this hour the 
Committee will be disposed to report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman «lo report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 

Tue SECRETARY 10 tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joux Gorst, Chatham): I 
hope the Committee will agree to take 
one or two non-contentious formal Votes 
on the Supplementary Estimates. 

Dr. CAMERON: It is hardly the 
time to proceed further now, seeing that 
there is other Business of a more or less 
contentious character which may occupy 
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the House to an hour somewhat later 
than usual. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-merrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again to-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [11th March} reported. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 

1. “That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 154,073, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty's Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1893.” 

(12.0.) GexernaL Sir CHARLES 
FRASER (Lambeth, N.): Though 
baffled in Committee and prevented from 
offering the remarks I then intended to 
make with regard to recruiting for the 
Army and the state of our Reserves, I 
believe I have an opportunity now. But 
I do not think this is quite an appropriate 
occasion, I therefore ask the Leader of 
the House if he will give an opportunity 
for the discussion of the Report of Lord 
Wantage’s Committee with the evidence 
on some day before Whitsuntide? To 
such an opportunity I should like to 
deter what | have to say. There is, T 
believe, a very general wish that such an 
opportunity should be given. If, how 
ever, such an opportunity will not be 
given I must endeavour now to put 
forward my ideas as an old soldier, 
regretting to have to trouble the House 
at this hour. 

(12.1.) Tae FIRST LORD or tne 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Barour, 
Manchester, E.): J understand that my 
hon. and gallant Friend desires that I 
should interrupt him, and I therefore 
say that I shall be only too glad to meet 
the wish he has expressed that some day 
before Whitsuntide should be fixed to 
discuss the Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Committee, when the House has before 
it the evidence upon which the Report 
of that Committee is based. I hope this 
will meet the views of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, whom we are sorry not to have 
heard the other night. 

“(12.2.) Genera Sir C.C. FRASER: 
I beg leave to return thanks to the right 
hon.Gentleman, and I may say on the part 

Dr. Cameron 
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of military Members in this House that 
they have never the slightest intention 
of staying the work of the country, but 
on the contrary in their simple line they 
always do everything they can to carry 
out that work. 

*(12.2.) Sm WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): I desire tocall theatten- 
tion of the House to the fact that in Com- 
mittee on these Votes the other night 
considerable feeling was expressed on 
this side of the House, and there was at 
least much surprise on both sides at the 
manner in which this Vote was taken. 
My two hon. Friends, the hon. Member 
for York (Mr. Lockwood) and the hon. 
Member for Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquhar- 
son) were prevented from bringing 
forward the case of a distinguished 
ofticer of the Army Medical Service, and 
of drawing attention to circumstances 
affecting the past and future of that 
gentleman. I think it would be only fair 
if the Leader of the House would 
consent now to postpone the Report of 
this Vote. 

(12.3.) Tue FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY te tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): In refer- 
ence to the particular case which the 
hon. Member for York desired to bring 
on, I understand that my right hon. 
Friend, the Secretary of State (Mr. 
Stanhope), in assenting to give a day, on 
the consideration of another Vote, to the 
discussion of the Report of Lord Wan- 
tage’s Committee, in no way wished 
to preclude a more general discussion, 
and on this understanding, I believe, the 
hon. Members referred to, determined 
not to raise the question to-night, in- 
tending to bring it on when the Vote 
allowed the opportunity of general 
discussion. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £5,635,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge of the Pay, Allowances, and other 
Charges of Her Majesty’s Army at Home and 
Abroad (exclusive of India) (General Siaff, 
Regiments, Reserve, and Departments), which 
will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1893.” 


(12.4.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I did not take any part in the dis- 
cussion of this Vote in Committee, be- 
cause I thought it more proper to leave 
the Debate to hon. and gallant Gentle- 
men, more conversant with its details, 
and I only now briefly cal! attention to 
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one item to which I think objection 


should be taken. It does not come dis- 
tinctly and plainly within the Army 
Estimates properly constituted ; it is an 
extraneous item found in an obscure 
corner of this Estimate. On page 2 at 
the bottom will be found a note D. in 
explanation of the Grant in Aid to India, 
showing a decrease of £102,400 as com- 
pared with last year, and this strikes 
me as about as heartless a job as was 
ever put before the House. In this 
euphemistic way there is indicated an 
increase of the charges on India on 
account of truops serving there of more 
than £100,000. If we look at Vote 
“A” we find that all this sum is almost 
exclusively in regard to men serving in 
India, but the Estimate can be either 
inflated or diminished by simply arrang- 
ing with the Government of India for 
reducing or augmenting them. Now, I 
want to know in the first place, whether 
£1,700,000 is the general proportion 
taken from the Indian Government for 
Home charges, and why this year is an 
extra £100,000 extracted from a starv- 
ing people? This I should think is not 
atime to augment Indian expenditure, 
and this I think has been fairly brought 
before the Government. In _ calling 
attention to this matter in the discharge 
of public duty, I may complain of the 
absence of the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Several hon. Members: He is ill. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I was not aware 
of that. While I regret his absence I 
shall more regret the cause. The right 
hon. Gentleman is an efficient organiser 
of great Departments, and he having 
special knowledge both of Indian and 
Military Departments I intended to put 
these matters before him. But, perhaps, 
the Financial Secretary will answer just 
three questions; whether all the troops 
serving in India are pail for by the 
Indian Government; whether £1,700,000 
is taken from the Indian Government 
and applied to the reduction of so-called 
Home charges; and why this amount of 
£1,700,000 is now further augmented ?¢ 
I ask these questions, not out of any 
desire to embarrass the Government but 
1 do think that on principles of humanity 
we ought not, at such a time as this to 
take another £100,000 from the people 
of India when we know that famine is 
raging and that human lives may be 
sacrificed. I do not think the people of 
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England like increased taxation, but I 
think they would rather submit to it 
than that it should be imposed on their 
Indian fellow-subjects at this time. 
*(12.8.) Mr. BRODRICK: In the 
unavoidable absence of my right hon. 
Friend I will endeavour to reply to the 
hon. Gentleman on the point he has 
raised. As regards the actual payment 
by the Indian Government, it is for 
effective Home charges, and this payment 
represents what, after very careful in- 
quiry at which the Indian Government 
is represented, the extra expense to 
which the British Army is put in re- 
cruiting and maintaining men solely for 
the benefit of the Indian Government. 
The Indian Government is carefully 
guarded against paying anything that 
should fall to the British Exchequer, 
had the Indian Army not been in exist- 
ence; and in reference to deferred pay 
and other matters, the Indian Govern- 
ment pays for services rendered and no 
more. The excess of £100,000, to which 
the hon. Member alludes, is more 
apparent than real. The actual charges 
for some years have been under the 
consideration of a Committee, of which 
Lord Northbrook is chairman, who as 
the hon. Gentleman knows, has been at 
the War Office, and has also been 
Governor General of India, and 
with ample knowledge is an_ ex- 
tremely impartial person to  con- 
duct such an inquiry. The Committee 
has adjudicated upon these Home 
charges, and it is understood that the 
Indian Government made certain reserves 
in past years for adjustments to be made 
at the end of this year in respect of the 
last three or four years. The exact sum is 
to be settled in a few days,and the money, 
I understand, is to be paid, not by 
fresh taxation, but from a fund which has 
accrued during the last two or three 
years for this special adjustment. 


Resolution agreed to. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE, | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate cn Motion for leave to bring in 
a Bill [22nd February]. 

(12.12.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In 
reference to the proceedings upon this 
Bill, and in view of the general uncer- 
tainty attending the Session, will the 
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First Lord allow me to submit to him a 
suggestion ? Part of the proposal is to 
devote a portion of the annual grant to 
the relief of fees, and the other is in 
promotion of the general cause of edu- 
cation. Included in our Bill the proposal 
must needs leads to protracted debate. 
It is desirable that the money should be 
safely appropriated towards the purpose 
for which it is intended. If the Leader 
of the House will consent to divide the 
Bill into two, one Bill dealing with the 
appropriation of the money, the other 
dealing with the remaining parts of the 
question, then I may say we shall be 
disposed to forgo further debate on the 
introduction of both Bills. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) has said he is anxious to see 
the text of the Bill, and there is force in 
that, and in order that the Government 
proposals may be fully before us I make 
this suggestion. 

(12.13.) Cotone. NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
may see his way clear to accept this 
reasonable suggestion, for, indeed, the 
other proposals should be kept distinct 
from the proposals for compulsory edu- 
cation. 

(12.13.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Lrecog- 
nise the spirit in which the hon. 
Gentleman has made this suggestion, 
but I hardly think it is one 
he will expect us to accept. We have 
always laid it down that the opportunity 
given us to offer to Ireland the great 
boon of free education should be accom- 
panied by some modified acceptance of 
the principle of compulsory education in 
Ireland. To divide the Bill, to separate 
the two principles, would obviously be to 
throw away the opportunity offered. I 
hope hon. Gent!emen,whatever opposition 
they may think fit to offer to the Bill in 
its future stages, will, at all events, not 
interpose obstacles in the way of the Bill 
being printed and circulated among 
Members and their constituents in 
Treland. 

Debate further deferred till to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (VOTES 
OF SEAMEN) BILL.—(No. 187.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
This Bill has the supp »t, I believe, of 
every Member who knows the conditions 

Mr. Sexton 
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of life among the fishermen at our fishing 
ports. The uames of Members on either 
side of the House are on the back of the 
Bill, and I hope no objection will be 
taken to the Second Reading now. There 
is no infringement of the Ballot in the 
provisions of the Bill. At the present 
moment seamen and fishermen are almost 
wholly disfranchised, and when an elec- 
tion takes place, few of their class are 
able to exercise a voice in the election of 
their Member. 


Objection being taken, 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) BILL 
[Lords.] (No. 214.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne): This Bill last year passed the 
Second Reading in this House without 
opposition, and it now has the assent 
of leading Members of both Parties. I 
hope the House will now give the Bill « 
Second Reading. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 199.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed, 


HARES BILL,—(Ne. 111.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
move that Progress be reported. There 
is important Scotch Business coming on, 
and the hour is late. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
It is but a short Bill, and I think there 
is no opposition. 

Dr. CLARK: I know the Bill, and I 
object to it. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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MOTIONS. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE, 1892. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
*(12.20.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I have to move an Address to 
disallow Article 134 of the Scotch Eduea- 
tion Code, 1892, and the effect of such dis- 
allowance would be to complete the 
system of free education in all our State- 
aided schools in Scotland, and education 
would be free to all our children in pub- 
lie schools between the ages of five and 
14. This isa matter worth striving for. 
When the original Government Grant in 
Aid was given to our public schools in 
Scotland, the Government were afraid 
to go the whole length of free educa- 
tion, and Ministers spoke of relief of fees 
simply, not of free education, and this 
declaration was made by the Leader of 
the House, by the President of the 
Local Government Board, and by Lord 
Lothian. The reason was obvious. The 
principle of free education had not bees 
determined upon for England, and the 
Government wished to guard themselves 
against being committed to the prin- 
ciple of free education. When the first 
Bill for making these grants was before 
the House, | moved an Amendment to 
the effect that no school should receive 
any portion of the grant which did not 
give free education. That Amendment 
received a considerable amount of sup- 
port on this side of the House, but it 
was defeated. A few years afterwards 
there was another grant proposed for 
public schools, and again I put down 
a similar Amendment. In my absence 
it was moved on that occasion 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), and it received, 
I think, the united support of Gentlemen 
on this side of the House Now 
another opportunity presents itself to 
rectify what appears to me to have been 
a& grave error which the Government 
originally committed in this matter. 
The Government is about to dispose of 
another Education Grant, and we have 
the opportunity to rectify the error com- 
mitted by freeing our educational system 
from top to hottom at least within the 
rescribed ages. I move in the matter, 

ause this Article is a cause of great 
and serious annoyance in Glasgow—the 
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evil is very great there. In Scotland 
altogether there are over 3,100 public 
schools, and there are only 42 public 
schools in which fees are charged 
and which come under this Article. 
Besides these, there are some 15 schools 
which forgo any claim on the grant on 
consideration of being allowed to charge 
what fees they please. While in the 
whole of Scotland the fee-paying schools 
are but | per cent. of the whole number, 
in Glasgow itself, against 58 free schools, 
there are eight fee-paying schools. In 
the free schools throughout Seotland 
there are 670,000 scholars on the roll, 
and in the fee-paying schools there are 
21,000, or only 3 per cent. fee-paying 
scholars. In Glasgow, in the eight fee- 
charging schools, there are 35 per cent. 


of the entire number of scholars on 
the roll of these fee-paying public 
schools, and there are a number of 


bursars and scholars who pay lower 
fees because the school is attended 
by three or more members of one 
family. These fee-charging schools are 
genteel schools, affected by inhabitants, 
not of the immediate neighbourhood, but 
often from a distance. There are some 600 
children from outside Glasgow who re- 
ceive their education at these schools and 
largely at the expense of the ratepayers 
of Glasgow. The citizens of Glasgow 
in large numbers protest against these 
genteel seminaries being maintained for 
the benefit of outsiders and out of their 
pockets. One of the advantages of free 
education, as compared with a svstem of 
payment of fees by a Parochial Board, ix 
that there is no loss of self-respect, no 
class distinctions, introduced by non-pay- 
ment of fees—there is no degradation in 
the acceptance of free education ; but by 
keeping up a fee-paying with a free 
system you create an inviduous di-tine- 
tion against the poorer ratepayer: you 
create a class distinction. [ maintain 
that an education good enough for the 
rich is not too good for the poor, 
and this is an invidious distinction 
to introduce in matters of education. 
The Education Department may very 
easily make such conditions as will 
render needless the makeshift system 
provided for in this 134th Article; 
but I will say that it behoves us to take 
this opportunity of putting the coping 
stone, as it were, to our free education 
system in Scotland, and free our public 
schools from top to bottom. I shall not 
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detain the House further, but move 
the Resolution which stands in my 
name. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to so much of the Code (1892) of 
the Scotch Education Department as_ is 
contained in Article 134,.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 

*(12.32.) Mr. HCZIER (Lanarkshire, 
S.): I earnestly trust that the House 
will not accede to the proposal of my 
hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron). The 
Article simply provides local option for 
the School Boards of Scotland, and I do 
not see why they should be hindered. 
Moreover, this Article provides that 
local option is doubly safeguarded in the 
interests of thecountry. In the first place, 
it is laid down in the Article that there 
must be these nction of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department; and, in the next place, 
that there must be a sufficient number 
of perfectly free schools supplied by the 
School Board to meet all the require- 
ments of the district before the School 
Board can institute any fee-paying schools 
whatever. On the last occasion when 
this subject was before the House— 
namely, on 13th March, 1890—I do not 
think there were any Members opposite 
who ventured to go against this principle 
of local option. But they thought that 
local option would support their view. 
1 have here a quotation which even at 
this hour I should like to read to the 
House. It is from the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan), delivered 
on that occasion, when he spoke as 
follows :-— 
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“The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Glasgow University (Mr. J. A. Campbell) says 
that we ought to leave these matters to the | 
local representatives—that is, to the School 
Boards. In this case, that goes for nothing at all. 
The Glasgow School Board was elected before | 
the passing of free educatioa. Not only is 
it an entirely new question, but there was not 
even a public discussion in the Board before 
the regulations were brought out by which ten 
of the schools were left as fee-paying schools 
—by which a very serious dislocation of edu- 
cational interests took place.” 

Now, I wish particularly to call attention 
to what follows :— 


“If I know anything of the feeling of 
Glasgow, this will be the last Board elected 
with that feeling ; and by passing the Amend- 
ment we shall lay down the principle that all 
School Boards that take a share of the Probate 
Grant shall see that in every school there is 





free education.” 
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On his own showing, therefore, the right 
hon. Baronet did not know anything 
of the feeling of Glasgow, because in 
April last a fresh School Beard was 
elected, and they have re-enacted exactly 
the same principle which is set forth in 
this Article of the Code. 

(12.34.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): My hon. Friend (Mr. Hozier) 
who has just spoken has scarcely given 
a fair interpretation of local option. 
Is this local option? Why is it that 
these schools are not free schools? The 
hon. Gentleman must know very well 
that the reason why the remaining 
schools were not free schools was that 
there was not sufficient money to carry 
out the system from top to bottom, and 
an opportunity has now occurred by 
which that money can now be found 
without raising the school rate. But, 
after all, what does local option mean 
in this case? Does my hon. Friend 
opposite dispute that those who 
are most directly interested in edu- 
cation, who wish to send their children 
to these schools, have no option what- 
ever ? Their choice is, as has been said by 
the Member for the College Division (Dr. 
Cameron), that a certain set of schools is 
set apart, and supported out of public 
money, for the advantage of a few classes 
of the citizens in order that they may 
have, by paying the mere pretence of a 
fee, a superior, or supposed superior, 
education and association for their 
children. It is no business of a public 
School Board to make any provision of 
this kind. If those parents who are 
evidently willing to pay for the eduea- 
tion of their sons and daughters wish to 
have a select school, and a sort of 
superior society for them, it is their duty 
to provide that out of their own money, 
and pay such fees as are commensurate 
with the selection they desire to make. 
But the system of putting into these 
schools what are supposed to be a 
superior class of teachers is a vicious 
system, and ought net to be supported 
by public money. There can be no 
doubt that in the application of fee 
grants throughout Scotland no system 
could prevail, or be in the interest of 
those who need education most, which 
does not make all the public schools free 
alike. I think the claim made by my 
hon. Friend is made at an opportune 
moment, and I shall cordially support 
the Motion. 
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*(12.37.) Mr. C, 8S. PARKER: I 


have always regarded this as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, and no doubt it 
originated in the fact that there was 
not enough money to free all the schools. 
The City of Glasgow proposed for them- 
selves and others the permission to levy 
fees in afew schools. I think it probable 
that the equivalent grant now coming to 
Scotland may ere long provide sutticient 
money to replace these fees; but until 
that is the case 1 am not prepared to 
vote in favour of cancelling Article 


134. I differ from the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Motion 
as regards his statement that the 


schools in Scotland are not already free, 
because under Article 133 of the Code 
every parent in Scotland entitled 
to have his children at a free school. 
That Article is absolutely compulsory. 
Article 154, on the other hand, is purely 
permissive. It simply allows School 
Boards to provide education by charging 
fees only to such parents as are willing 
to pay them. I think the invidious 


is 
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thing in regard to it in the City of Glas- 
gow is that these schools where the fees 
are paid have net only the attendance of | 
children whose parents can afford it, but 
they have a rather higher style of educa- 
tion from which other children are shut | 
out. I venture to suggest to Glasgow 
and other School Boards that the course 
they should take is to make the dis- | 
tinction between free schools and fee 
schools not social, but educational. That 
might be done in this way—if School 
Boards agreed that their fee schools were 
for children who were intended to remain 
beyond a certain age at school. [Mr. 


Esstemont: No!| The Glasgow School 
Board have already diminished the 


number of fee schools, and I think they 
may be expected to go further in the 
same direction. The School Board of 
Glasgow have been recently re-elected, 
and, therefore, they are better entitled 
than the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) to express the views of Glas- 
gow on educational matters. 

*(12.42.) Tae LORD ADVOCATE 
(Sir Cnartes J. Pearson, Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews Universities): On 
behalf of the Government I have to 
say that we cannot accept the Motion, 
and I cannot help thinking that the hon. 
Member himself is under some erroneous 





impression when he says that this enact- 
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ment originated in mistake. 
know to what he refers. 

Dr. CAMERON : I said it was a mis- 
take not to free them from the first. 


*Sr CHARLES J. PEARSON: 
If it be a mere objection to the 
enactment itself, the objection re- 


solves itself into this: that something is 
lacking to the completeness of free ele- 
mentary education. That is true only in 
a sense. Local Bodies have to consider 
whether there is sufficient provision 
within their jurisdiction for free ele- 
mentary education ; and, having done so, 
it was considered that it did not detract 
at all from the completeness of that 
system that they should in addition be 
allowed in certain places, subject to the 
supervision of the Department, to charge 
fees in certain schools where the parents 
were able and willing to pay such fees. 
It seems clear that it would be a waste 
of money to refuse that source of income, 
unless it can be shown that the levying 
of the income from that source is accom- 
panied by some defect in the provision of 
free elementary education within the dis- 
trict. I have been listening with some 
interest to see whether any fresh argu- 
ments could be brought forward on this 
question in addition to those submitted 


| to the House on the previous occasion. 


I have heard none. The only addition 


| to the stock of arguments we have heard 


has been all the other way. I am not 
going to chop logic with the hon. Gentle- 
man as to whether this isa matter to be 
described as a local option ; but it remains 
certain that on a previous occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton, whom I am sorry not to see 
in his place, challenged us and 
the School Boards with immaturity of 
judgment on this subject, and he under- 
took for himself, if he knew anything 


of Glasgow sentiment, that there 
would be a change at the next 


School Board election. That election has 
come and gone, and has resulted, I 
believe, in a majority of two to one in 
favour of fee-paying schools. The source 
of income which I have described, the 
fees levied in these fee-paying schools, is 
one which I think it would be most in- 
judicious to throw away. What would 
betheinevitable result of the confirmation 
of the hon. Gentleman's Motion? It 
would be simply to lay the cost of that 
education upon the ratepayers. 

Mr. HUNTER: So it should be. 

2H 
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*“Srr C. J. PEARSON: Thereby 
diverting the burden from those who are 
willing and able to bear it—namely, the 
parents—to the general body of rate- 
payers, who are not necessarily of the 
same class at all. It must be remem- 
bered that, after all, this desire for uni- 
formity or the completion of the system 
ef elementary education has something 
formal and pedantic about it. It has, in 
my humble opinion, no substance in it, 
because it must always be remembered 
that in those few places in Scotland—lI 
believe Aberdeen is one of them—where 
there are fee-paying schools under the 
School Board, the fees that had been 
charged before the grant was made in 
relief of school fees had been so much 
higher than the average that if they had 
not been continued to some extent by the 
way of fee-paying schools, there would 
have been a loss in the continuance of 
that education which had been provided 
before, and that loss would have come 
upon the rates. That is a justification 
for the prolongation of this state of 
matters ; and the safeguard which the 
House possesses with regard to the 
proper dispensation of this fund is, in the 
first place, that it was all done under 
the supervision of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, and, still © more, 
that the proposals emanated from 
those who are best acquainted 
with the locality—namely, the School 
Board, and it is their proposals which 
are submitted to the Department. In 
the case of Aberdeen, for instance, there 
was a desire to have three or four fee- 
paying schools; and the Department, 
in view of the situation, came to the 
conclusion that two was enough. In the 
case of Glasgow, it has been the subject 
of repeated revision, and I believe they 
have been reduced in number; but those 
which remain are schools which it would 
be impossible to dispense with without 
laying a great burden upon the rate- 
payers. Upon these grounds, and upon 
the fact that no fresh argument has been 
submitted to the House in favour of 
the proposition, and that to afhrm this 
Motion would be to leave a large gap in 
the existing educational system of Scot- 
land in those particular places to which 
the Motion would apply, I have to say 
that we do not see our way to accept 
this Motion. 
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(12.50.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen» 
N.): I congratulate the Government on 
the good old Tory speech of the Lord 
Advocate. I think it is desirable, when 
a General Election is about to take place, 
that those Tories who will be going 
about Scotland contending they were in 
favour of free education should have 
this salutary lesson before their minds : 
that this Government, in its dying hours, 
still clings with avidity to the last 
rags of class distinction in the mattr, 
of education. I doubt if it is worth 
while, on the part of my _ hone 
Friend, to bring up this subject in 
a dying Parliament, and I do not offer 
any thanks or gratitude to the hon. 
Member for Perth—who never has been 
avery warm advocate of free education— 
that he should be disposed to contemplate 
the death of this system in another year. 
Certainly in another year it will die, but 
I congratulate the Government that be- 
fore another Election comes off they 
should show their hands so plainly, and 
in spite of what they surrender they still 
exhibit a fond desire for class distinction. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
97.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE 1892—THE 
AGE LIMIT FOR FREE EDUCATION, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


(12.59.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox) moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to the Code (1892) of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department unless and until Article 133 
thereof be amended by omitting the words 
‘five and fourteen,’ and substituting therefor 
‘three and fifteen.’ ” 

I do not intend to detain the House at 
this latehour. The object of my Motion 
is simply to put the Scottish parent upon 
an equal footing with the English parent. 
An English parent has now the right of 
free education for his children between 
the ages of 3 and 15 years; but by the 
Scotch Code the Scottish parent has only 
the right to have free education for his 
children between the ages of 5 and 14. 
Obviously, such a state of things should 
not be allowed to continue. It arose In 
this way. The English Education Bill 
was brought in, and therein the ages of 
children to whom the principle of free 
education was applied was from 5 to 
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14; and two days after the introduction 


of this Bill an Amendment of the 
Scotch Code was adopted, after being laid 
on the Table, by making the age limit in 
Scotland the same as that in England, 
from 5 to 14. But while in Committee 
the limit of age in the English Bill was 
altered from 3 to 15, and what I ask 
now is that the Scotch Code should be 
altered to correspond with the English 
age. The absurdity of the matter is 
this: that while the Code in Scotland 
rovides that the period within which a 
child shall receive free education is 
between the ages of 5 and 14, in fact 
there is not a School Board in Scotland 
which recognises the restriction. It 
was quoted against us that the Glas- 
gow Board restricted the age, but, in 
point of fact, they give free education 
irrespective of age. There is not a 
School Board in Scotland which recog- 
nises the limit you have provided. This 
isthe absurdity of the situation : that you 
have a statutory limitation and not a 
School Board cares to exercise it. It is 
an illustration of the manner in which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite vete in favour 
of a law altogether contrary to the sen- 
timent of the nation on whom it is 
imposed. I beg to move my Motion. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to the Code (1892) of the Scotch 
Education Department unless and _ until 
Article 133 thereof be amended by omitting 
the words ‘ five and fourteen,’ and substituting 
therefor ‘ three and fifteen.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 


(1.2.) Sm C. J. PEARSON: I 
certainly have nothing to complain of in 
the way in which this Motion has been 
introduced, and I will try to imitate the 
brevity of the hon. Member. The age 
limit, which at present is from 5 to 
14, was discussed last Session in 
this House, and I expected the hon. 
Gentleman would have taken up the 
point then made—namely, whether the 
opinions of the educational Governing 
Bodies of the country or of the people 
were in favour of the change the hon. 
Gentleman desires should be made. I 
am not conscious of any desire in that 
direction ; not a single representation on 
the point has reached me from any 
Governing Body, and we have not heard 
from the hon. Gentleman what would 
seem tomea most important observation— 
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could he have made it—that there is any 
desire for the change. The sole argu- 
ment he has submitted to the House is 
this : that because the age as regards 
England was changed while the English 
Elementary Education Bill was in Com- 
mittee last year, a similar change should 
be made in Scotland. That is the hon. 
Gentleman's sole argumeat. Well, but 
the cogency of that argument depends 
altogether upon how far the analogy of 
England in this matter fits the case of 
Scotland, and I think it would be easy to 
demonstrate that it does not fit at all. 
It is,perhaps,enough for me to make this 
general assertion : that in the case of 
England the change of theage limit from 
5 to 14 to 3 to 15 meant a large 
augmentation of the grant, while in 
Scotland it would not mean the increase 
of the grant by one penny. This shows 
certainly the different system that pre- 
vails in Scotland. The reason, of course, 
is that the Scottish grant is a lump sum 
not calculated per head of thechildren,but 
distributed according to average attend- 
ance; and, therefore, the only effect of the 
Address which the hon. Gentleman has 
proposed being carried would be to 
increase the divisor and decrease the 
dividend. An additional objection, it 
appears to me, of a very strong nature, 
is that it would impose a new burden 
on the School Boards. Although my 
hon. Friend is correct in saying that at 
this moment School Boards do not carry 
into force the powers which they have, 
yet the result of carrying this Motion 
would be to make it less easy for them 
to do certain things which at pre- 
sent rest within their discretion — a 
diseretion which has not yet been im- 
pugned. That, I think, is a strong objec- 
tion to the Motion on its merits. I 
need not do more than indicate the other 
objections. In the first place, to reduce 
the age would be to impair parental 
responsibility. In the second place, it 
would lead to a large increase of the 
cost in certain directions, both in the 
direction of increased accommodation and 
increased staff; while the addition of a 
year to the age of 14 would certainly 
have the effect of infringing on the year 
in which secondary or higher education 
begins; it would tend to confuse the 
distinction which at present exists in our 
educational system in Scotland. I need 
not, however, enter largely into the 
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merits of the question. I rest my reply 
on the ground the hon. Gentleman has 
taken up, and I say the analogy of 
England does not hold good. 

(1.9.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire): I think I can answer the 
right hon. Gentleman in two words. He 
has claimed that this grant is dealt with 
in a different fashion in England to 
what it is in Scotland. Now, we in 
Scotland have not our grant distributed 
to us on the same basis as the English 
grant at all. Our grant depends on the 
number of children attending in England 
—an arrangement we protest against and 
which we will not accept. The point I 
wish to make is this: that really, by the 
admission of the right hon. Gentleman, 
this restriction is not carried out by any 
Board in Scotland, and what we maintain 
is that to lay down a rule in the Educa- 
tion Code which is not adopted by any 
School Board is a ridiculous farce, and 
without the Amendment your Article in 
the Code is useless. 


Question pat. 
(1.13.) The House divided :—Ayes 


25; Noes 94.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 


METROPOLITAN WATER 


SUPPLY 
*Mr. RITCHIE: Perhaps the House 


would like to know the names of the 
Commissioners appointed on the Royal 
Commission to consider the question of 
the Metropolitan Water Supply. They 
are :—Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Chair- 
man). Sir George Barclay Bruce, C.E., 
Professor James Dewar, F.RS., Sir 
Archibald Geikie, Mr. George Henry 
Hill, C.E., Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., 
and Dr. William Ogle, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The terms of the Reference are as 
follows :—- 

“Whether, taking into consideration the 
growth of the population of the Metropolis, 
and the districts within the limits of the 
Metropolitan Water Companies, and also the 
needs of the localities not supplied by any 
Metropolitan Company, but within the water- 
sheds of the Thames and the Lea, the present 
sources of supply of these Companies are 
adequate in quantity and quality, and, if in- 
adequate, whether such supply as may be 
required can be obtained within the water- 
sheds referred to, having due re to the 
claims of the districts outside the Metropolis, 
but within those watersheds, or will have to 
be obtained outside the watersheds of the 
Thames and the Lea.” 

Sir C. J. Pearson 


THE 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Law of Evi- 
dence.” [Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill 
[ Lords]. 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to facilitate the Citation of sundry Acts 
of Parliament.” [Short Titles Bill 
[ Lords}. 

Statute Law Revision, —That they 
have come to the following Resolution 
—namely :— 

“That it is desirable that the subject of 
Statute Law Revision be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” 
to which Resolution they desire the con- 
currence of this House. 


MR. G, W. HASTINGS. 
Address for 
“Copy of the Record of the Proceedings 
upon the Trial of the Indictment against Mr. 
George Woodyatt Hastings, a Member of this 
House, at the Central Criminal Court, upon 
Friday the 11th day of March, 1892,—(Mr, 


Secretary Matthews.) 


PLACES OF ENTERTAIN- 
MENT BILL, 

Select Committee on Theatres and Places 
of Entertainment nominated of,—Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, Lord Henry Bruce, 
Mr. Boulnois, Lord Burghley, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Isaacs, 
Mr. Maguire, Mr. Alfred Pease, Mr. Plunket, 
Mr. Samuelson, and Mr. Woodall. 

Ordered, That the (ommittee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, ‘That Five be the quorum. —(V/r, 
Akers-Douglas.) 


THEATRES AND 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (KEGISTRATION ) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. T. H. Bolton, Bill to 
amend the Registration Acts with reference 
to the registration of inhabitant occupiers and 
lodgers entitled to vote at Parliamentary 
Elections, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas Henry Bolton, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Boulnois, Mr. Burt, Mr. Richard Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Darling, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Sexten, and Mr. 
Shiress Will. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 220.] 


(REGULATION OF REMUNERA- 
TION) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Gorst, Bill to 
amend “ The Taxes (Regulation of Remunera- 
tion) Act, 1891,” ordered to be brought in by 
Sir John Gorst and The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 219.] 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 

after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 15th March, 1892. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1"; and to be printed. (No. 46.) 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [#.1.] 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments : The Report 
of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the whole House and by the 
Standing Committee to be received on 
Thursday next; and Bill to be printed 
asamended. (No. 47.) 


GAMING ACT, 1845, AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.1.] 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with an Amendment: The 


Report thereof to be received on Thurs- 


day next. 


COLONIAL PROBATES BILL [1.1.] 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to 
be read 3* on Thursday next. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with an Amendment : The 

Report thereof to be received on Thurs- 

day next; and Bill to be printed as 

amended. (No. 48.) 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered 

That no Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 21st day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any provisional order in pursuance 
of a report of the Board of Agriculture re- 
lating to the enclosure or regulation of a 
common, or confirming any scheme certified 
by the said Board relating to a Metropolitan 
common, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, shall be read a first time after Thurs- 
day the 12th day of May next: 
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ORDER 
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That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any provisional order or pro- 
visional certificate shall be read a first time 
after Thursday the 12th day of May next : 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any provisional order 
in pursuance of a report of the Board of 
Agriculture relating to the enclosure or regu- 
lation of a common, or confirming any scheme 
certified by the said Board relating to a 
Metropolitan common, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 28th day of June 
next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any provisional order or 
provisional certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 28th day of June 
next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with amendments these orders shall 
not apply to any new Bill sent up from the 
House of Commons which the Chairman of 
Committees shall report to the House is sub- 
stantially the same as the Bill so amended : 

That this House will not receive any peti- 
tion for a Private Bill after Tuesday the 3rd 
day of May next, unless such Private Bill 
shall have been approved by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice ; nor 
any petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice after Tuesday the 10th day of May 
next : 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Tuesday 
the 10th day of May next : 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed 
and published, and affixed on the doors of this 
House and Westminster Hall. (No. 49.) 


Treland. 


HORSE BREEDING—IRELAND. 
QUESTION—-OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, 
I rise to ask a question of my noble 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal, of which 
I have already given him private 
notice. I desire to ask him whether 
his attention has been drawn to several 
paragraphs in the newspapers during 
the last two or three days telling us 
about a tour which Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
M.P., is at present making in the West 
of Ireland, I believe at the request of 
the Congested Districts Board, and 
accompanied by Mr. Wrench, a 
member of that Board and also 
one of the Land Commissioners. 
The object of this tour, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, is with a 
view to seeing what steps can best be 
taken for improving the breed of horses 
in these congested districts in the 
possession of small landowners, and 
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perhaps, as the most important para- 
graph is a very short one, your Lord- 
ships will allow me to read it. This 
paragraph appeared on the 10th of 
March in the Daily News :— 

“ An attempt is about to be made by the 

Government to improve the breeds of horses 
in the possession of the small farmers in the 
congested districts of Ireland. At the request 
of the Congested Districts Board, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., in company with one of the 
Irish Land Commissioners, will this week 
start on a tour through the poorest parts of 
Galway, Mayo, and Connemara, and arrange- 
ments have been made for farmers to bring 
their stock to different points on the route in 
order that Mr. Burdett-Coutts may be enabled 
to form a practical opinion upon the present 
condition of the native breeds, and advise as 
to the best means of improving them.” 
My Lords, there is such a strong 
official colour about that paragraph, 
and it so completely identifies Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts with Her Majesty's 
Government that, without going at all 
into the question of horse breeding in 
Ireland, beyond congratulating the 
Government on the action they took 
three or four years ago when they 
voted a large sum of money towards 
subsidising stallions, and saying how 
glad I was to see them do that, and 
how well aware I am that their minds 
are quite open to the importance of 
horse breeding in Ireland, I should 
like to ask my noble Friend whether, 
as it appears in these newspapers, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’s visit to these con- 
gested districts in Ireland is undertaken 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
or not? Perhaps my noble Friend 
will be able to give me an answer. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
CapoGan): My Lords, I have received 
very short notice of my noble Friend’s 
question, and I aim not able to give him 
so many particulars as I should wish 
to do with reference to this matter to 
which he alludes: but my attention 
has been called to the paragraphs in 
the newspapers, and I can answer the 
question which my noble Friend has 
asked to this extent: that Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts is, I believe, at presént visiting 
the Western districts in company with 
Mr. Wrench, who is one of the Land 
Commissioners, and who is_ investi- 
gating the subject of horse breeding in 
those districts; but Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts is, I believe, doing so entirely 
on his own account; and he has not 
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been commissioned or sent there by 
the Government, and he in no way 
represents the Government. So far as 
the action of Mr. Wrench is concerned, 
my noble Friend is aware that the 
Congested Districts Board is an in- 
dependent body ; it is perfectly within 
their powers to investigate either the 
subject of horse breeding or any other 
subject which in their opinion it may 
be desirable to examine in those 
districts; and the Government are not 
directly responsible for their action. 
My Lords, I understand that the subject 
whichis specially under their considera- 
tion is the desirability, if possible, of 
improving the breed of draft horses— 
cart horses in that district ; and I need 
hardly say that, if at any future time 
it is in the power of the Government in 
any way to second their efforts in that 
direction, they will be very happy to do 
so; but at present I am not able to 
give any further pledge in the matter. 
I think I have fully answered my noble 
Friend by saying that the circumstance 
to which he alludes is one entirely 
under the control and direction of the 
Congested Districts Board in Ireland. 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv WINDSOR: My Lords, in 
moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill I think it is only necessary for me 
to say a very few words in explana- 
tion. The object of the Bill is to place 
the site of Millbank Prison under the 
Commissioners of Works instead of 
directly under the Crown as it is now. 
The site of Millbank Prison was origi- 
nally bought under an Act of 34 George 
III., and in a subsequent Act, 52 George 
III., the site and buildings were vested 
in His Majesty, his heirs and successors 
for the use of the public and for the 
purposes of this Act. Another Act of 
6 and 7 Victoria again provided that 
the lands and tenements purchased 
for the Penitentiary, or thereto in 
any wise belonging, should be vested 
absolutely in Her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors. After this the Commis- 
sioners of Woods leased certain lands 
that were not found necessary for the 
purposes of the prison, upon which 
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some doubts arose as to the legality of 
these leases, and an Act was passed 
roviding that such parts of the Mill- 

k estate as had not been required 
for the prison should be handed over to 
the Commissioners of Woods and let on 
building leases, or otherwise advan- 
tageously disposed of, as part of the 
land revenues of the Crown. That Act 
further confirmed all the leases that 
had been already granted by the Com- 
missioners of Woods. Thus it came 
about that although surplus lands, 
not used for the prison, were under the 
management of the Commissioners of 
Woods, the site of the prison itself was 
still vested in Her Majesty, and the 
Commissioners of Woods had no con- 
trol over it. In the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885, it was pro- 
vided that, in the event of the removal 
from the present site of Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, it should be lawful for Her 
Majesty, on the recommendation of the 
Treasury, and subject to such condi- 
tions as they may think reasonable, to 
sell and convey those respective sites, 
or any part or parts thereof, to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at the 
fair market price. The London County 
Council resolved during last year to 
offer £3,000 an acre for a certain num- 
ber of acres of the site, although 
their own valuer had stated that it was 


worth £5,000 an acre; and, besides, | 


the War Office required four acres of 
thesite. It therefore became necessary 
to discover what were the powers of 
dealing with this site,and reference was 
made to the Law Officers of the Crown. 
The Law Officers advise, first of all, 
that Her Majesty has power to sell the 
whole or part of the land to the Lon- 
don County Council irrespective of the 
purposes for which it should be used ; 
secondly, that it is not clear that the 
whole, cr any substantial portion, of 
the site could be transferred to another 
Department of the Government for 
other than prison purposes without 
legislation; and, thirdly, that the 
Crown has no power to sell the whole, 
crany portion, of the site to private 
persons or Corporations. After this 
opinion was given it became clear that 
legislation was necessary, and the Bill 
proposes to place this site under the 
management of the Commissioners of 
Works so as to enable them to deal 
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with it, dispose of it, or sell it in what- 
ever way they think fit under the 
powers conferred on them by the 15 
and 16 Victoria, Cap. 28, Section 2. My 
Lords, I beg to move that the Bill be 
now read a second time. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Windsor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday 
next. 


S.S. “ Abyssinia.” 


BURNING OF 8.8. “ ABYSSINIA.” 
QUESTION-—OBSERVATIONS . 


Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, 
I rise to ask Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, according to notice, whether 
there would be any objection to laying 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the judgment of the Court of Inquiry 
relative to the burning of the steam- 
ship Abyssinia ? I do not propose 
on this occasion to enter into the whole 
question involved in this notice. I will 
only ask permission of the noble Lord 
to enlarge a little upon the question I 
have put. I have only asked for the 


| judgment ; but I should be obliged to 


the noble Lord if he will allow me to 
extend that a little. May I ask him 
for all particulars attending this vessel, 
as well as the judgment which has been 
pronounced in consequence of the 
burning of the vessel? I will defer any 
further remarks until the Report is laid 
on the Table of your Lordships’ House. 


*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, the 
Report of this inquiry is in the printer’s 
hands—not the judgment only, but 
the report of the inquiry, and it will 
be made public in the usual way. 
It is not customary to lay these docu- 
ments upon the Table of either House 
of Parliament unless they are specially 
moved for; but we know of no reason 
why this Report should not be laid 
upon the Table of Parliament if the 
noble Earl will move for it ; and, if he 
will make a Motion in the terms of his 
question for the report of the inquiry, 
I am authorised to assent to it. 


212 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (CASUALTIES). 

Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
move for a copy of the Report of the 
inquiry into the causes which led to 
the fire on board the British steamship 
Abyssinia and her subsequent abandon- 
ment. 

Moved for— 


“Report of the inquiry into the causes 
which led to the fire on board the British 
steamship Abyssinia and her subsequent 
abandonment.”—(7he Earl De La Warr.) 


Ordered to be laid before the House. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &c. 


Moved— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the evidence taken during 
the Sessions of 1890 and 1891 with regard to 
all hospitals and provident and other public 
dispensaries and charitable institutions within 
the metropolitan area, &c.; and to report 
thereon to the House."—(7he Lord Sand- 
hurst.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Then the Lords following were 
named of the Committee : 
L. Archbp. of Canter- L. Saye and Sele. 
bury. L, Clifford of Chud- 
E, Cadogan. (i. leigh. 
Privy Seal.) L. Sandhurst. 
E, Winchilsea and L, Fermanagh. (E£. 
Nottingham. Erne.) 
E. Lauderdale. L. Lamington, 
E. Spencer. L. Sudley.(£. Arran.) 
E. Cathcart. L. Monkswell. 
E, Kimberley. L, Thring. 
L. Zouche of Haryng- 
worth. 


The Committee to appoint their own 
chairman. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (CASUALTIES.) 

Report respecting: Laid before the 
House (pursuant to order of this day), 
and to be printed. (No. 50.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 15th March, 1892. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHs, 


Mr. SPEAKER called the attention of 
the House to the Return to the Writ 
for the Election of a Member to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Kirk- 
caldy District of Burghs in the room of 
Sir George Campbell, deceased, by which 
it appeared that Mr. James Hemy 
Dalziel, returned as Member for the 
said Kirkcaldy District of Burghs in 
the room of the said Sir George Camp- 
bell, deceased, was by a clerical error 
described in the Return as Mr. James 
Henry Dalzell instead of Mr. James 
Henry Dalziel; and Mr. Hunter, Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen, having stated 
upon his own knowledge that the sur- 
name of the Member for the said Kirk- 
caldy District of Burghs was Dalziel 
and not Dalzell :-— 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown 
do attend this House forthwith with 
the last Return for the Kirkcaldy Dis- 
trict of Burghs, and do amend the 
same by altering the surname Dalzell 
to Dalziel. 

The Clerk of the Crown attending 
amended the Return accordingly. 


QUESTIONS. 





LOTTERIES AT GLASGOW. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that Mr. W. D. Ford, post- 
master at Uddingston, some time ago 
got up a lottery in aid of the family of 
a letter carrier who had lost his ap- 
pointment through ill-health ; that over 
66,000 tickets were sold, and over 
£800 realised ; that of this sum £367 
had been accounted for as bonuses to 
the persons who sold the tickets, and 
only £33 paid to the letter carrier's 
family; and that, with a balance of 
over £300 in hand from this lottery, 
Mr. Ford had started another lottery 
in England with the same avowed ob- 
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ject, tickets 3d. each, and amount 
realised estimated at about £600 ; whe- 
ther letter carriers or other servants of 
the Post Office were among the persons 
who sold the tickets on commission ; 
and, if so, whether he will warn them 
in future to avoid such transactions, 
and whether he proposes taking any 
steps in connection with Mr. Ford ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): In December last attention 
was called to the fact that Mr. Ford 
was engaged in a lottery for the benefit 
of the family of a Post Office servant 
whose health had broken down. On 
inquiry being made, he expressed 
regret for having done what was dis- 
approved of, and abandoned the issue 
of tickets and circulars; but until this 
question appeared on the Notice Paper 
there was no idea that the practice had 
gone so far as it now appears to have 
done. In view of the allegations 
brought to my notice by the Hon. 
Member, an immediate and thorough 
investigation will be made. 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to four public lotteries 
organised by Messrs. William Hunter, 
of the Inland Revenue Office, Glasgow, 
and W. D. Ford, postmaster at Udding- 
ston, and to the fact that the carrying 
out of these lotteries was characterised 
by an absence of those precautions as 
regards drawing and accounting which 
would be thought necessary, as a 
guarantee of fair play, in the case of a 
legalised lottery ; whether the lotteries 
in question came within the class of 
lotteries forbidden by the law of Scot- 
land; and whether he proposes to 
institute any legal proceedings in con- 
necticn with them ? 


“Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
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Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): My attention was first | 
called to this matter by the question of | 
the hon. Member. On inquiry I find | 
the subscription sales referred to were 
promoted for purely charitable purposes, 
and there is, on the information before 
me, no trace of fraud or even of advan- 
tage to the promoters. While these 
sales appear to fall within the definition 
of lotteries under the Statute, the 
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Public Prosecutor has always exercised 
a discretion as to the classes of lotteries 
which are fit subjects for prosecution, 
and I do not consider that any of the 
cases referred to call for my interven- 
tion. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg to give 
notice that in Committee I shall move 
to reduce the salary of the Lord Advo- 
cate in order to call attention to this 
subject, and the persistent neglect of the 
Lord Advocate to enforce the law. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : Does the Lord Advocate hold 
himself entitled to carry out the law 
in any particular case or not, as he 
thinks fit ? 

[No answer was given. | 


Dr. CAMERON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
attention of the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue has been called to the 
fact that Mr. Wm. Hunter, Supervisor 
of Inland Revenue, Glasgow, about two 
years ago got up a public lottery in aid 
of a lad named Miller ; that, although 
repeatedly challenged to do so, he has 
never published any account of re- 
ceipts and disbursements in connection 
with it; that again, a few months 
since, he advertised ‘‘ A Grand Prize 
Drawing on the Art Union principle, 
in aid of a seaside home for cripple 
and deformed children,”” with prizes 
valued at £1,000, and tickets at 3d. 
each, but subsequently, “in conse- 
quence of reflections cast upon the 
scheme,” resolved to abandon it; and 
whether the Commissioners propose to 
take any steps in the matter? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chatham): The 
attention of the Board of Inland Revenue 
was not called to the lottery got up in 
aid of the lad Miller. Mr. Hunter 
states that he has never been person- 
ally challenged to publish a statement 
of accounts in the case, and that no 
suggestion of the kind was made to 
him previously to the publication of 
the anonymous letter to which, as it 
was anonymous, he did not consider it 
necessary to reply. The Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue have, however, sup- 
plied me with figures showing the dis- 
posal of the gross receipts, and they 
show that the balance now in hand is 
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vested in Trustees. The “Grand Prize 
Drawing on the Art Union principle” 
was brought to the Board’s notice last 
January, and Mr. Hunter was at once 
ordered to sever his connection with 
it. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue see no reason to doubt that 
Mr. Hunter’s object was purely philan- 
thropic, and, though his conduct has no 
doubt been highly injudicious, they do 
not feel it incumbent upon them to take 
further steps in the matter. 

Dr. CAMERON: Does the infor- 
mation of the right hon. Gentleman go 
so far as to show how much money was 
paid as commission on sales of 
tickets ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: A considerable 
amount, but I am unable to answer 
without notice. 


THE CLARE ISLAND PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. W.O’BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to pro- 
ceedings under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act against 80 of 
the inhabitants of Clare Island, women 
as well as men, for resisting the seizure 
of their cows for arrears of rent; 
whether the islanders so prosecuted 
have been recently depending for their 
existence upon relief administered by 
the Government; why the hearing of 
the charge did not take place on the 
island where the alleged offence took 
place ; is it a fact that the two Resident 
Magistrates, after bringing the islanders 
to the mainland at Louisburgh and 
partially hearing the case there, ad- 
journed to Westport, a town 13 miles 
further inland, obliging the islanders to 
undertake this long journey in a severe 
snowstorm, and at Westport threatened 
to issue warrants for the arrest of such 
of the islanders as were detained upon 
the journey; and if he will ascertain from 
the Magistrates the reason for the ad- 
journment, and whether any allowances 
will be made to the islanders for the 
expenses and hardships caused to them 
thereby ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
The prosecutions referred to, against 
certain inhabitants of Clare Island, 
arose out of an unlawful assembly in 
November, 1891. It may be the case 


Sir John Gorst 
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that the defendants were among the 
islanders who were given employment 
on relief works on Clare Island in the 
spring and early summer of 1891. The 
also were provided at that time with 
seed potatoes on easy terms. They had 
fine crops in the autumn and they are 
represented to have been fairly well off 
and able to pay their rents when de- 
manded in November. The Petty Ses- 
sions Court-house for Clare Island is 
Louisburgh. The Magistrates did 
adjourn the case from Louisburgh to 
Westport, as the place in which the 
Court is held at Louisburgh is merelya 
small room and wholly inadequate to 
accommodate the defendants without 
danger to health of all concerned. The 
defendants did not travel in a snow- 
storm. In the case of only two defen- 
dants did the Magistrates say they 
would issue warrants to secure their 
attendance ; but this was unnecessary, 
as they subsequently appeared. No 
women travelled from Louisburgh to 
Westport. The defendants were merely 
bound over to keep the peace, and 
appeared to be well pleased at the 
leniency of the Magistrate’s decision. 
The Government are not aware of any- 
thing in the circumstances of the case 
suggesting remuneration. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I do not know 
whence the right hon. Gentleman de- 
rived his information, but I happen to 
know there is very sufficient accommo- 
dation at Louisburgh. I put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether really 
the only persons convenienced by 
carrying the case to Westport were the 
well-paid Magistrates themselves, who 
consulted their own comfort at the 
expense of these unfortunate islanders? 

Mr. JACKSON: From full and 
careful inquiry, which the Report shows 
has been made, I am sure there is not 
the slightest foundation for the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. The room 
at Louisburgh, if the hon. Member 
knows it, is, I understand, a very small 
room. There were quite a consider- 
able number of persons ; it was impos- 
sible to provide even seats, and the 
atmosphere of the room was unbear- 
able. It should be borne in mind that 
the case was adjourned in the first 
instance at the request of the solicitors 
for the defendants. I think a wise 
course was followed in the interest of 
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everybody concerned, and I heard of 
no complaint until I saw the notice of 
the hon. Member’s question. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : If I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman correctly, if 
these poor people were able to pay 
anything it was simply because they 
had been relieved by the Government. 
Now, I put it to him whether the case 
of these poor islanders was not one for 
the Congested Districts Board rather 
than for the Criminal Law? I would 
put it to him whether really there is 
any public service to be done by carry- 
ing out these raids upon the poor 
people ; and whether the Government 
intend to lend the forces of the Crown 
again for the seizure of the cattle of 
these poor people for arrears of rent? 
If they do this, do the Government in- 
tend to make any provision for the 
relief again of the people whose cattle 
are seized ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman desires any further information 
I must ask him to give notice of a 
question. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inform me whether 
one of these Resident Magistrates, at 
whose instance these poor people were 
brought a distance of 13° Irish 
miles 

Mr. JACKSON : Ten Irish miles. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Thirteen English 
miles—isa gentleman who was specially 
promoted for services rendered to the 
Pigott Commission ? 





LAND COMMISSION APPEALS IN 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN(‘(Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can state when the Land Commission 
will proceed to dispose of the large 
number of cases of appeal which re- 
main over for the district of North 
Tipperary ; and whether steps will be 
taken to arrange that the Commis- 
sioners do hold their sitting at Nenagh 
(as formerly) for the hearing of such 
appeals, and so obviate the necessity 
for tenants and their witnesses from 
North Tipperary being obliged to at- 
tend at Limerick at great additional 
inconvenience and expense ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that in the list of 
cases for hearing before the Court of 
Appeal at Limerick on the 21st inst. 
there are only nine appeals entered 
from the County of Tipperary, all of 
them being appeals on points of law. 
No date has yet been fixed for the 
sitting of the Appeal Court to hear the 
outstanding cases from the County of 
Tipperary. When arrangements are 
being made for a sitting for North 
Tipperary cases, the convenience of 
suitors and all persons interested will 
be carefully considered, but at present 
it is not possible to state the name of 
the town at which the sitting will be 
held. 


IRISH EXHIBITORS AT THE 
“WORLD'S FAIR,” CHICAGO. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether Irish exhibitors at the ‘‘ World's 
Fair,” Chicago, are to be charged 5s. 
per square foot for ground space by the 
British Commission recently appointed ; 
and, if so, why is the charge to be made, 
in view of the fact that the Chicago 
Committee propose to make no charge 
for such space, and that exhibitors will 
be put to considerable expense in costs 
of transit, expenses of attendants, and 
other charges? 

Str JOHN GORST: Irish exhibitors, 
as well as British, will be charged 5s. a 
square foot for spaces not exceeding 100 
square feet, and on a diminishing scale 
for larger spaces, because the funds 
placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Commissjon for the Exhibition will not 
suffice to defray all the expenses with- 
out being supplemented by payments 
from exhibitors. 

Mr. FLYNN : Is it the fact that the 
Chicago Committee make no charge for 
space, and will he recommend that the 
charge should be reduced by the Com- 
mission ¢ 

Sm JOHN GORST: I have ex- 
plained that the charge is made to 
cover expenses. 

Mr. FLYNN: But the Chicago 
Committee make no charge for space. 

Srrm JOHN GORST : I do not know, 
but I have no control over the Chicago 
Committee. 
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THE CASE OF MICHAEL COUGHLAN. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he is aware that, at Ballinspittle, County 
Cork, on the 8th instant, an evicted 
tenant, named Michael Coughian, was 
charged before Messrs. Irwin and 
Cronan, Resident Magistrates (under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act), 
with re-taking possession of the home 
from which he had been evicted, and 
was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and at the 
expiration of that period to find bail te 
keep the peace for twelve months or go 
to gaol for a further term of two 
months; under what section of the 
Act was the prosecution brought; 
what sections of the Act are at present 
in force in that district of Cork; and, 
being brought under the said Act, why 
was it that the prosecution was con- 
ducted by the solicitor for the agent, 
Mr. J. H. Carroll, Cork, and not by 
the Crown prosecutor for the district ; 
Also, is he aware that Mr. 
Humphreys, clerk to Mr. J. H. 
Carroll, the agent of the landlord, 
admitted in cross-examination that he 
caught Coughlan by the collar, and 
ordered him to ‘clear out;’’ what 
steps were taken by the policemen 
present, who witnessed this alleged 
assault; and why was not the case 
tried under the ordinary law ? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappex, Dublin 
University): It is a fact that Michael 
Coughlan was prosecuted under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure Act 
for taking forcible possession, with the 
result stated in the question. The 
prosecution was brought under Section 2 
Sub-section 3 (b) of the Act. The 
portions of the Act at present in force 
in the district in question are Sections 
1, 3, and 4, and Sub-section 3 of 
Section 2. The prosecution was con- 
ducted in the manner stated because 
it was a private prosecution at the suit 
of the landlord, and not at the suit of 
the Crown. I am informed that the 
act referred to was done by Mr. 
Humphreys, on behalf of the landlord, 
in assertion of his legal right to remove 
Coughlan from the premises of which 
he was holding forcible possession. 


There was no occasion for the police to | 
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interfere. The agent for the landlord, 
at whose suit the case was brought, 
elected to proceed under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act, as he was 
entitled to do. 

Mr. FLYNN: I should like to get 
an explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman. In view of the fact that 
a policeman was present, was the agent 
of the landlord or clerk entitled to 
assault the man ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Neither in England 
or in Ireland can the police interfere 
when a person in the assertion of a legal 
right has to remove another person from 
his house, using no more force than is 
necessary for the purpose. Of course, 
if there should be excessive force used, 
the person against whom it is used 
may have his legal remedy; but it is 
not usual for the police to interfere. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if a prosecution can 
be brought by a private person under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act 
instead of proceeding by the ordinary 
law ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Certainly. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION, 


Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, §.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
any objection to give the names, titles, 
salaries, and length of service of all 
officers and clerks who have served 
under the Land Commission (ireland) 
up to the Ist March, 1892? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am not sure that 
I understand what information the hon. 
Member desires to obtain; but if he 
desires to obtain a Return of the 
officers and clerks in the employment 
of the Land Commission on the Ist 
March, 1892, and if he will move for it, 
I shall make no objection. 


THE CASE OF PATRICK DONNELLY. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why Patrick 
Donnelly, who has been a _ prisoner 
in Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, since 
December, 1883, when he was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ penal servitude for 
larceny by Judge Lawson, has not been 
allowed the usual period of three 
months’ diminution off each year of his 
sentence; and whether, having regard 
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to the lengthened period of imprison- 
ment to which this man has been sub- 
jected, his case will be considered, with 
a view to reducing the original term of 
his sentence ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The General Prisons 
Board report that there is no convict at 
present in custody in Ireland under the 
name of Patrick Donnelly. 


THE DOWLING ESTATE, 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
before the Hon. Judge Boyd, in the 
Land Judges’ Court on 10th inst., in 
the matter of the Dowling Estate ; 
whether it has been brought to his 
notice that the tenants on the estate 
declared upon affidavit that they were 
evicted in 1881 for non-payment of a 
single year’s rent (in which was in- 
cluded a hanging gale), and that upon 
the death of Thomas Dowling the 
tenants asked to be reinstated upon 
the condition of paying one year’s rent, 
and in order to take advantage of the 
Land Purchase Act; will he explain 
why, by the sanction of the Receiver 
of the Court, the two sons of the 
deceased were accepted as tenants at a 


less rent than the original tenants 
offered and were willing to pay: 


whether he is aware that the two sons 
referred to have practically paid no rent 
at all; and what action does the Land 
Court intend to take in the matter ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I have not called 
for a Report in regard to this question, 
nor have I any right todo so. The 
matter appears to be one entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the Judge, 
with whom the Government have no 
right to interfere. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is it not competent 
for the Irish authorities or the Irish 
Government to communicate with the 
Judge in question (Judge Boyd) on the 
subject ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir; when a 
Judge exercises his jurisdiction in a 
matter he is clearly within his province. 
Itis not customary, and it would be 
improper, for the Executive Govern- 
ment to interfere with him. 

Mr. FLYNN: I will call attention 
to this on another occasion. 
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THE LEWISHAM DISTRICT BOARD OF 
WORKS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
reported proceedings in the Greenwich 
Police Court, on the 12th instant, in the 
case of the Lewisham District Board of 
Works against the New Land Develop- 
ment Association, in the course of 
which Mr. E. Wright, clerk to the 
Board, is alleged to have sworn that 
the Board were in the habit of dining 
sumptuously at the Crystal Palace, and 
driving in carriages to the Board meet- 
ings at the cost of the ratepayers, and 
disguising such items in the Board's 
accounts under the heading ‘ Sundry 
Expenses; whether he has made in- 
quiries into the case; and whether it is 
his intention to take any action with 
regard to it ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERN MENT BOARD(Mr.Rircutig, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
no information respecting the alleged 
expenditure of the Lewisham District 
Board of Works beyond that which 
appeared in the report of the proceed- 
ings in the case of the New Land 
Development Association at the Green- 
wich Police Court on the 12th instant. 
The accounts of the District Board of 
Works are not subject to the audit of 
the District Auditors appointed by the 
Local Government Board, and I have 
no jurisdiction whatever with regard to 
the expenditure of that authority. I 
have not, therefore, made any inquiries 
respecting the allegations, nor am I 
empowered to take any action in the 
matter. 


THE RESIDENT MAGISTRATE AT 
ELEUTHERA, BAHAMAS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the post of Resident Magistrate at 
Eleuthera, Bahamas, has been vacated 
by the retirement of Mr. Bethel; and, 
if so, whether it has been filled by the 
appointment of any legally qualified 
gentleman ? 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
post of Resident Magistrate at Eleuthera 
has been vacated by Mr. Bethel’s retire- 
ment. No special qualifications are 
required for the post by the law of the 
i icense ; but it has been filled by the 
appointment of an officer of long ex- 
perience as a Magistrate in another 
Colony. 


The Arrests under the 





THE WATER BAILIFFS OF CORK 
HARBOUR. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it has 
come to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment that certain water bailiffs em- 
ployed at Cork Harbour recently fired 
shots at persons alleged to be poachers ; 
and whether the bailiffs will be prose- 
cuted ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed 
that for some time past water bailiffs 
employed by the Cork Board of Con- 
servators have been seizing nets illegally 
used in fishing, the use of which has 
threatened the destruction of a valuable 
fishery, which has been the means of 
livelihood of a number of fishermen. 
The bailiffs while engaged on this duty 
were attacked with stones, and fired 
shots they allege into the air. No 
person was injured, and, as at present 
advised, the responsible authorities do 
not propose a prosecution. 


THE ARRESTS UNDER THE FRENCH 
ESPIONAGE ACT, 


Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs upon what 
grounds the assistance given by the 
Foreign Office and the British Em- 
bassy at Paris to Mr. Purdie was denied 
to Messrs. Cooper and Bednell, who 
were arrested and imprisoned at St. 
Etienne under the Espionage Act ; 
whether the Foreign Office at the time 
of the arrest of Cooper and Bednell 
was furnished with testimonials to the 
good character and respectability of 
Bednell from the heads of the Tech- 
nical Institute at Coventry, who had 
sent him to St. Etienne to complete his 
studies there, and from the Mayor and 
Authorities at Coventry, in which city 
Bednell had passed the whole of his 
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life, and what efforts were made by the 
Foreign Office to obtain his release : 
and whether the Foreign Office will 
now endeavour to obtain compensation 
from the French Government for the 
imprisonment which Bednell has 
suffered ? 

“THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrtner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The two cases mentioned by 
the hon. Member are quite dissimilar. 
Mr. Purdie was arrested on suspicion, 
and was not permitted to communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Embassy for some 
days. When his case was investigated 
he was at once discharged. Messrs. 
Cooper and Bednell were tried upon a 
charge of “ espionage ’’ and convicted. 
There are no grounds for saying that 
the proceedings were irregular. The 
British Vice Consul watched the case, 
and rendered to them all the assistance 
possible. Her Majesty’s Government 
have made unofficial representations to 
the French Government, with a view 
to obtain a mitigation of the sentence 
passed on Bednell ; but there are no 
grounds for claiming compensation on 
his behalf. 

Mr. BALLANTINE: Can the hon. 
Gentleman explain how it was that the 
Foreign Office and the British Embassy 
interfered so promptly in the case of 
Mr. Purdie, and that they absolutely 
refused to interfere in the case of 
Messrs. Cooper and Bednell? 

*Mr.J.W. LOWTHER: [do not think 
the statement of the hon. Member is 
quite borne out by the facts, so far as 
the Foreign Office is aware of them. I 
am not aware that the attention of the 
Embassy was called directly the gen- 
tlemen in question were arrested. So 
soon as it came to the notice of the 
authorities that he was arrested, the Vice 
Consul at Lyons, who was the nearest 
official to the spot, at once proceeded 
to St. Etienne and took such steps as 
were in his power to obtain his release, 
but was unsuccessful. 

Mr. PICTON: I desire to ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether, in future, 
Her Majesty’s Government will endea- 
vour to secure that, in cases similar to 
that of Mr. Purdie, British subjects, 
when arrested in France, shall be 
allowed at once to communicate with 
the British Embassy ? 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I answered 
the question of the hon. Member, in 
reply to a question put to me by an 
hon. Member yesterday, in the affirma- 
tive. I said that steps would be taken 
to make arrangements with the French 
Government that the attention of the 
Embassy should be at once called to 
the fact of an arrest of a British subject 
having taken place 


GUARANTEED RURAL POSTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if, in the case of 
guaranteed rural posts in Ireland, 
it is true that, in calculating the 
cost of the post messenger, the number 
of letters and papers delivered by him 
is alone taken into account, no allow- 
ance being made for the letters and 
papers he receives from the district ; 
and, if so, on what grounds is this 
method of calculation justified to the 
guarantors of the post ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: It is 
the invariable practice, in calculating 
the revenue available to meet the cost 
of rural posts throughout the United 
Kingdom, to take into account only the 
letters, &c., delivered, those collected 
for despatch being considered as pro- 
viding the revenue for the service of 
the places to which the letters are 
addressed. Both could not be counted 
at each end. 


THE NORTH WALES LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTORSHIP. 

Mr. LEWIS (Anglesey): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether Mr, Murray 
Browne, Local Government Inspector 
for North Wales, is about to be pro- 
moted to another district; and whether 
he can see his way to appoint as his 
successor a gentleman who is con- 
versant with the Welsh language ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: Mr. Murray Browne 
is about to be removed to another 
district. Arrangements are in contem- 
plation which, if carried out, will 
render a new appointment unnecessary. 


{15 Marcu, 1892) 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the attention of the Secretary 
of State for India has been directed to 
the telegram in Monday’s Times, from 
the special correspondent in Calcutta, 
that the reports from all the districts 
threatened with famine, except Raj- 
putana, are to the effect that the 
prospects are unchanged, and distress 
is slowly increasing; would the Under 
Secretary for India state to the House 
the result of any communications be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy on the subject; and when will 
he lay upon the Table the various 
despatches of the Viceroy, which he 
promised last Thursday would be sub- 
mitted to the House at an early date ? 


THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 


Lancashire, Southport) : The Secretary 
of State has seen the telegram referred 
to. I expiained on Thursday, on the 
Motion for the Adjournment, that no 
improvement could be looked for till 
the rains in June, and that the Go- 
vernment of India had made the 
necessary arrangements for relieving 
distress. The Secretary of State has 
received no information of a later date 
than that given on Thursday. The 
periodical telegrams received from 
India are communicated to the news- 
papers as soon as received. The 
despatch from the Government of 
India, promised on Thursday, will be 
laid on the Table at once. 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he has received 
for for 


an application permission 
a deputation, representing institu- 


tions interested in science instruction, 


| to wait upon him relative to the pro- 


posed changes contained in the circular 
issued by the Department of Science 
and Art, dated 12th November, 1891, 
Form 349 S.; and whether, seeing that 
there is a very widespread objection to 
the proposals contained in the circular, 
he will kiudly undertake not to lay the 
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proposed regulations upon the Table of 
the House until the deputation has had 
an opportunity of laying their views 
before him ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wriuiam Hart Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): I have already in- 
formed the deputation, to which I be- 
lieve the hon. Member refers, that I did 
not think any good purpose would be 
served by my receiving them; but if 
they still press it, and my hon. Friend 
after hearing what I have to say thinks 
it would remove misconception, I shall 
be prepared to re-consider ny objection. 
The Minute of the 12th November last, 
which, I may say, does not require to 
be laid on the Table of the House 
before coming into operation, was 
passed after very full and careful con- 
sideration. If the payments at the last 
examination had been made under its 
provisions, the total grants would have 
amounted to within a few pounds of 
the amount actually distributed under 
existing rules. But the administrative 
and central charge would have been 
considerably less, and the results of the 
examination announced much sooner. 
Some schools will benefit pecuniarily 
under the new rules, while no doubt 
others will receive diminished grants, 
unless they improve their methods of 
instruction. There is no reason why 
they should not do so, and earn even 
larger grants than at present, if they 
carry forward the instruction of the 
pupils, instead of satisfying themselves, 
as they have hitherto done, by teaching 
the merest elements. Some modifica- 
tions of existing rules have become, for 
the reasons given in the Minute, abso- 
lutely necessary. Those we have made, 
which will not take effect till after the 
current Session, will, while making the 
minimum of disturbance in the present 
system, greatly stimulate and reward 
more advanced scientific instruction. 
I am glad to say that the Minute has 
been very well received in the better 
schools and by educational authorities 
as a step in the right direction; and 
though we have carefully considered all 
the arguments that have been addressed 
to us we have heard none which would 
justify us in modifying it. 

dir, Mather 


Killinchy 


{COMMONS} 
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Churchyard. 


MILITIA OFFICERS. 
Mr. NOBLE (Hastings): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether a Captain of Militia, ordered 


to act as Major, during the annual 
training is entitled to allowance for hire 
of horse ; if not, whether he is allowed 


Major’s pay and allowances, and 
relieved from all his ‘‘ company” 
charges ? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bnrop- 
rick, Surrey, Guildford): Such a case 
would be specially dealt with. Ina 
recent instance the officer was allowed 
horse hire, but no increase of pay and 
allowances. The same course would 
probably be again followed in a like 
contingency. 


KILLINCHY CHURCHYARD, 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the rights 
of persons having burying ground in 
Killinchy Churchyard, County Down, 
and whose families for the past 260 
years have used the said churchyard as 
a burying place, have been infringed 
by the present incumbent, who has 
locked the gate, and admittance being 
refused unless accompanied with pay- 
ment of a fee for each interment; and 
whether the Government will, by the 
insertion of a clause in the Local 
Government Bill, or by separate legis- 
lation, take some means of vesting all 
parish churchyards either in the Poor 
Law Guardians or County Councils, 
subject to existing rights of burial ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Government 
have received a memorial from certain 
persons complaining of the alleged 
action of the present incumbent in 
regard to the burial ground at Killinchy, 
County Down. This graveyard appears 
to be vested in the representative 
church body, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Irish Church Act, 1869, subject 
to any existing rights, and I am ad- 
vised that such rights can be main- 
tained by the parties concerned with- 
out any alteration in the present 
law. 
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LAND COMMISSION APPEALS. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he can state when the Land 
Commission will proceed to dispose 
of the large number of cases of 
appeal which remain over from the 
district of North Tipperary; and 
whether steps will be taken to arrange 
that the Commissioners do hold their 
sitting at Nenagh (as formerly) for the 
hearing of such appeais, and so obviate 
the necessity for tenants and their 
witnesses from North Tipperary being 
obliged to attend at Limerick at great 
additional inconvenience and expense ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that in the list of 
cases for hearing before the Court of 
Appeal at Limerick on the 2ist inst. 
there are only nine appeals entered 
from the County of Tipperary, all of 
them being appeals on points of law. 
No date has yet been fixed for the 
sitting of the Appeal Court to hear the 
outstanding cases from the County of 
Tipperary. When arrangements are 
being made for a sitting for North 
Tipperary cases the convenience of 
suitors and all persons interested will 
be carefully considered, but at present 
it is not possible to state the name of 
the town at which the sitting will be 
held. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS AFTER EXECU- 
TIONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that the Coroner's jury in the case of 
Dr. Cross, alleged to have been hanged 
in Cork about five years ago for poison- 
ing his wife, failed to record a verdict 
because the executioner Berry refused 
to obey the Coroners’ summons to attend 
and give evidence as to the cause of 
death ; whether he is aware that in 
the case of a man decapitated during 
execution in Kirkdale Gaol the Coroners’ 
jury required the evidence of Berry, 
who left the gaol and avoided giving 
evidence ; and whether, in consequence 
of these cases, he will arrange that the 
executioner to succeed Berry shall 
attend all inquests on persons executed 
by him to give evidence if the Coroner’s 
jury so desire ? 


{15 Marca, 1892} 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MartrHews, Birmingham, E.): I have 


no knowledge of the particular cireum- 
stances relating to the inquest on Dr. 
Cross which took place in Ireland, and 
which, therefore, concerns the Irish 
Government and not the Home Office. 
It is not the fact that the convict exe- 
cuted at Kirkdale was decapitated. 
According to the newspaper reports, one 
member of the Coroner's jury asked 
whether Berry was in attendance, and 
was informed that he was not, as it did 
not appear that his evidence was 
necessary. It is not usual for the exe- 
cutioner to give evidence at the inquest 
after an execution. I see no reason 
for giving any directions in the matter. 
The executioner will, of course, obey the 
Coroner’s orders when the occasion 
arises. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: In the case of 
Dr. Cross, who was executed five years 
ago, is the right hon. Gentleman not 
aware that the executioner admitted 
that the reason why he deliberately 
went out of the prison was in order to 
evade giving evidence before the 
Coroner's inquest as to how the man 
was executed?. And did not the right 
hon. Gentleman say, in reply to a ques- 
tion in this House, that the man 
deliberately walked out of Kirkdale 
Gaol and refused to give evidence, and 
did not Berry afterwards explain that 
he was put out of the way to prevent 
him giving evidence that would tell 
against his own department? Is there 
any reason why the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not see that his successor 
would attend, if required by a Coroner’s 
jury, and give evidence ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The Coroner 


in that distinct case could order 
him to attend; and if he did 
not, the Coroner could order pro- 
cess to be taken against him. 


There is no difficulty whatever about 
that. The hon. Gentleman has not 
quite accurately cited the answer I gave 
on a former occasion. I stated that 
when Berry left Kirkdale Prison he had 
not been desired to attend the inquest ; 
nobody wanted him to attend. His 
evidence was not required by any- 
body. 
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THE IRISH COURTS OF 
BANKRUPTCY. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the Judges, in whom it is pro- 
posed to vest the exclusive jurisdiction 
in all bankruptcy matters arising within 
the jurisdiction of the existing local 
Courts of Bankruptcy, are also Judges 
of the local County Courts, and are also 
Recorders for Belfast and Cork respec- 
tively ; whether their duties as such 
Judges and Recorders compel them to 
hold Courts from time to time at 
various places scattered over the large 
areas comprised within the jurisdiction 
of their respective County Courts; are 
such Judges obliged, in addition to 
transacting the ordinary business of 
their County Courts, to hold special 
sittings from time to time at various 
places for the purpose of holding Land 
Sessions; and have they, in addition, 
to preside over the local tribunals for 
disposal of Admiralty business, and also 
to hold Courts as Recorders of Belfast 
and Cork; and, if so, how often do 
these Judges hold Courts for the trans- 
action of bankruptcy matters ? 

Mr. MADDEN: This question has 
appeared without notice, but I am in a 
position to answer the first three para- 
graphs in the affirmative. If the hon. 
Member requires to know when these 
Courts sit for bankruptcy matters, I 
must ask him to repeat that portion of 
the question. 


TRADE RATES OF WAGES. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that the firm of Thornycroft, 
Chiswick, who have obtained a contract 
from the Admiralty, have sub-let a 
portion of the contract to the firm of 
Ransome and Co., Battersea, who 
refuse to pay trade rates of wages ; and 
what steps have been taken to ensure 
the observance of the Resolution of this 
House on 13th February, 1891? 

“Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord Grorce Haminton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The hon. Gentle- 
man only put the question on the 
Notice Paper last night, and, therefore, 
I cannot answer it. With regard to 
the first part of the question which he 
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puts to me, Messrs. Thornycroft have 
contracted with the Admiralty for the 
building of a vessel. Their firm has a 
very high reputation for excellence of 
work; and, therefore. I think it 
unlikely that any portion of the con- 
tract should be sub-let to a firm that 
would not pay adequate wages. The 
Resolution passed on the 13th February, 
1891, has been circulated to all the 
Admiralty contractors, and we have 
informed them that they are all expected 
to comply with it. 

Mr. FENWICK: Perhaps it would 
be more convenient if I put the ques- 
tion down again for Thursday, in the 
hope that the noble Lord may have the 
opportunity of inquiring into the ques- 
tion of sub-letting, and the character 
of the firm to which this sub-contract 
is sub-let. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes, but I 
may inform the hon. Gentleman that 
in every shipbuilding contract there 
must necessarily be sub-letting. What 
the hon. Gentleman wants is informa- 
tion that tends to substantiate his 
statement. Of course I shall give him 
all the information in my power ; but 
I must protest against the assumption 
that any employer of labour may be 
paying inadequate wages, unless the 
hon. Member shall have had an ex- 
planation from the employer, and heard 
his part of the case. 


THE CONDEMNED POACHERS. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he has come to any 
decision as to the two men Rayner and 
Eggleton, now under sentence of death? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I can only 
return the same answer as that which 
I gave yesterday. 


CRIMEAN VETERANS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether special campaign pensions for 
the Peninsular War up to the 1s. 6d. 
a day were awarded, irrespective of 
length of service, to men without 
sufficient means of support, and who, 
by reason of wounds, age, or infirmity, 
were unable to earn anything towards 
their support; and whether he will 
submit a Warrant giving like dis- 
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cretionary powers to the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital in favour 
of Crimean veterans ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: 
visions were granted in 1874 to 
the survivors of the campaigns 
ending in 1815. As 59 years had 
elapsed it was not expected that 
any large sum would be required ; but 
the cost amounted to £112,440 to the 
present time, which was the more 
remarkable as enlistment had been 
then practically for life, so that nearly 
all soldiers would have earned pension 
in the ordinary course. Only 35 years 
have elapsed since the Crimean cam- 
paign, and to pension all survivors, 
irrespective of the length of service, 
would, it is calculated, cost a sum the 
present value of which would be 
£1,160,000. The Government are not 
prepared to recommend so extensive a 
grant. 


Special pro- 


POOR LAW ELECTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN (for Mr. Sexton, Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, having regard to the 
new conditions as to voting at Poor 
Law elections in Ireland which have 
arisen in consequence of the purchase 
of holdings by occupying tenants under 
the Land Purchase Acts, the Irish 
Local Government Board will secure 
legality and uniformity by issuing in- 
structions to the Returning Officers, in 
time for the forthcoming elections, as 
to the issue of voting papers and the 
reckoning of votes, with particular 
reference to the cases of persons who 
are Cccupying proprietors of farms and 
also occupy leased or rented holdings, 
and in order to insure that voting 
papers may be duly issued to them for 
the votes they are entitled to give in 
respect of the fee-simple holdings, the 
valuation of the rented farms, and of 
any excess of valuation over rent ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The mode in which 
votes are to be computed and allowed 
in cases where holdings have been pur- 
chased by the holder is clearly provided 
for by the Statute, and the purchase of 
a holding by an occupier does not give 
rise to any new condition which is not 
so provided for. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, therefore, are not aware 
of any necessity for issuing general in- 
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structions to Returning Officers on the 
subject. When complaint is made to 
the Board that a Returning Officer has 
in any case allowed a smaller number 
of votes than that to which a ratepayer 
is entitled by law the matter receives 
attention, and when necessary instruc- 
tions are given to the Returning Officer 
concerned. 


of Lagos. 


Mr. FLYNN (for Mr. Sexton): | 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
instructions of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, having fixed the 21st 
of February as the last day for lodging 
claims to property votes in the Poor 
Law elections, certain Returning 
Officers have expressed doubts whether 
they will issue voting papers in respect 
of claims lodged this year on the 22nd 
February, the 21st having fallen upon 
Sunday; whether, as the voting papers 
cannot be taken up before the 21st 
instant, the full period required by law 
intervenes between the 22nd of Febru- 
ary and the 2lst of March, this being 
leap year; and whether instructions 
will be immediately issued that voting 
papers are to be given out in respect 
of valid claims lodged on the 22nd 
ultimo ? 

Mr. JACKSON: [I am having in- 
quiries made about this. 

Mr. FLYNN (subsequently): Might 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary if he would be good 
enough, if notice is given, to answer 
the last paragraph, as the question is 
one of urgency ? 

Mr. JACKSON: As I said I have 
not got the Report to enable me to 
answer this question, but I shall cer- 
tainly communicate at once with the 
Local Government Board, drawing 
their attention to the fact that it isa 
question of urgency. 


THE COLONY OF LAGOS, 

Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice—whether there is any 
truth in the statement published in to- 
day’s Manchester Guardian, that the 
Government have prohibited the sale 
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of munitions of war and salt in the 
Colony of Lagos ? 

Baron H. pve WORMS: I have 
received no information on the subject. 


THE CONSTABULARY ACT, 6 & 7 
WILLIAM IV., c. 18. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the Return 
directed to be made by the 57th section 
of the Constabulary Act, 6 & 7 William 
IV., ec. 13, will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I find that the last 
Return under the Act referred to was 
laid on the Table in 1869; and from 
that time it appears to have been dis- 
continued. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: This, Mr. 
Speaker, is a case in which an Act of 
Parliament directed that a certain 
Return should be laid on the Table of 
the House, and by the authority of the 
Treasury that Return has been dis- 
continued, and I desire to ask you, Sir, 
where I can obtain the Return? I 
know no authority to whom I can apply 
except you. 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to supplement 
what I said just now. As the hon. 
Member is probably aware, the Trea- 
sury, under 32 & 33 Vict., has the 
power to discontinue any Return they 
consider unnecessary, and I under- 
stand they have done so by that 
Act. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
it had ordered the Keturn to be dis- 
continued before that Act ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, no! 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman cause a Return to be 
made for the last financial year ? 


Mr. JACKSON: Of course, that 
question would require to be con- 
sidered. The Return was prepared by 
the Treasury, and was considered un- 
necessary, and we should have to con- 
sult them again. If the hon. Member 


desires any information with regard to 
any particular question, and if he 
thinks the matter of sufficient public 
importance to have a Return made, I 
shall endeavour to obtain it for him. 


Sir William Houldsworth 


{COMMONS} 
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THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
ESSEX. 


Major RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is aware that 
loss is inflicted on Essex farmers by 
the recent Order as to petty sessional 
districts, and prohibition of sending 
animals to London; and whether he 
would consider the possibility of allow- 
ing a radius of five miles round the 
infected spot instead of the petty ses- 
sional district, and also permit beasts 
to be sent into the Metropolitan area 
with a licence and marked with a broad 
arrow, as in 1878 ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptm, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Nobody is 
better aware than I am that loss is in- 
flicted, unhappily, by the regulations 
which are imposed in the districts 
where foot-and-mouth disease prevails, 
and no one regrets it more than my- 
self ; but I am afraid it is inseparable 
from the measures which are necessary 
to cope with the disease. The radius 
of five miles which he proposes would, 
I am afraid, be impracticable; but 
with regard to the last suggestion in 
his question, I have already directed 
an Order to be passed, which, I hope, 
will have the desired effect, and permit 
of beasts being sent to the Metropo- 
litan Market under proper restrictions. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to the resolutions recently 
passed by both Houses of Convocation 
of the Province of York, expressing 
strongly their desire and conviction 
that no measure dealing with Clergy 
Discipline should be presented for 
Second Reading in either House of 
Parliament before Convocation has seen 
and considered such measure; and 
whether the Government will, under 
the circumstances, consider the advisa- 
bility of not proceeding with the 
measure introduced in another place 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury until 
after the clergy of the Northern Pro- 
vince shall have expressed their views 
upon it ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I understand that a resolution 
of the character referred to by the 
hon. Member was passed by one of the 
Houses of Convocation—the Lower 
House ; but, as the hon. Gentleman is 
aware, there is a Bill at present in the 
House of Lords in charge of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The interests 
of the clergy are therefore fully pro- 
tected, and I think that before the 
Bill has been read a second time in the 
House of Lords there will be a full 
opportunity for Convocation to discuss 
it. I should be sorry to interfere with 
the course of the Bill, especially as it 
might prejudice its chance of passing. 

Mr. PICTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to say 
whether the Government consider the 
consent of the Northern Convocation 
necessary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is an 
abstract question which I cannot 
answer. 

Mr. PICTON : Could the right hon. 
Gentleman say if there is any precedent 
to show that the consent is necessary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
question which I cannot answer with- 
out notice. I am not very sure that I 
could answer it with notice. I have no 
machineryfor making the kind of archzo- 
logical research which the hon. Gen- 
tleman suggests. 


MOTION. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELEMEN- 


TARY SCHOOLS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill to pro- 
mote Agricultural Education in Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Robert Reid, Sir John 
Kennaway, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, and Mr. 
George Dixon. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 221.] 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT 
(1829) AMENDMENT. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
remove the disabilities imposed on Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland by the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829.”—{Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien.) 


VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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(2.56.) Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to oppose the Motion 
for the introduction of this Bill. 
This is an attempt to do away 
with all the safeguards supposed to be 
introduced in the year 1829, when 
Roman Catholics were admitted to sit 
in this House. Thus we see one by one 
these safeguards done away with, and 
pledges broken that were given 
with regard to the maintenance of 
Protestant institutions ; and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite (or their predecessors) 
gave a certain undertaking if Parlia- 
ment passed the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act, which has not been fulfilled. 
I will not occupy the time of the Houseat 
this stage of the proceedings by making 
any lengthened statement, reserving 
that for the Second Reading ; but I beg 
now to propose that this Bill be read 
a first time this day six months. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is competent for 
the hon. Member who has brought 
forward the Motion to reply. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I confess I am sur- 
prised at the opposition of the hon. 
Member opposite, and I hope he will not 
persevere with his opposition to this Bill. 
I think he might withdraw his opposi- 
tion and allow the Bill to be introduced, 
so that he and the House may know 
what it actually proposes. Probably 
when the hon. Gentleman sees the Bill 
he may support it. I was encouraged 
to move in this matter by the vote of 
the House the other day, when the 
enormous number of 269 Members 
voted in favour of religious liberty in a 
particular borough of this country. I 
only ask that what the House would 
do for the Salvation Army they would 
do for the Roman Catholic subjects of 
Her Majesty. Sir, it is not generally 
known that there is a penalty of £50 
attaching to any minister of the Roman 
Catholic Church who appears outside 
his church in the robes of his office. 
It is likewise not generally known that 
any member of a Monastic Order who 
is not duly registered is liable to be 
fined and to be expelled the country. 
I quite admit that this Act has been 
encroached upon, and has been prac- 
tically winked at, and if the feeling of 
the country is such I do not see why 
you should not remove altogether the 
stain resting upon those professing the 
Roman Catholic faith. There is also a 
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penalty attaching tothe use of the title of 
Archbishop ; but Ishould say that not 
even the hon. Member for Belfast would 
have proposed the prosecution of so 
eminent a person as Cardinal Manning. 
If he did I feel assured he would neither 
have been supported by the House nor 
by the country. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the Stand- 
ing Order relating to the introduction 
of Bills before the Orders of the Day are 
entered upon, I shall now put the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in 
this Bill.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. Maguire, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Har- 
rison, Dr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Carew, Mr. 
Blane, Mr. Dalton, Mr. W. A. Mac- 
donald, and Mr. Mahony. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 222. ] 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I beg to give 
notice that on the Motion for the 
Second Reading, I will move that the 
Bill be read a second time ‘‘ upon this 


day six months.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY--CIVIL SERVICES (EXCESSES), 
1890-91. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1} Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £907 2s. 3d., be 
ted to Her Majesty, to make good Ex- 
cesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, 
for the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
hy 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I should 
like to have an explanation of the some- 
what enigmatic statement in — 
to one of the Votes on the Paper. The 
excess is said to have been incurred 
owing to the expense of an officer upon 
a Special Mission. Perhaps the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies will explain ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror taz COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth) : The excess was due to the send- 
ing of a Mission to Paris in connection 
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with the West Africa Railway. It 
was difficult to see what the expense 
of that Mission would be. 

Mr. PICTON: It is precisely those 
arrangements with France that have 
given offence to many traders 
in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman will know from his con- 
nection with Liverpool that the 
West African merchants are irritated 
and indignant at the hindrances to 
their trade arising from these very 
negotiations with France. They are 
of opinion that the Government 
has been remiss in its attention 
to the commercial interests of the 
country, and that the French have 
been behind our settlements all along 
and have cut off access to our branches 
in a manner in the highest degree 
discouraging to British trade. I should 
like to have some explanation of this, 
and also whether these grievances are 
being considered ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: That is a 
question which only indirectly affects 
the Colonial Office. It is really a 
Foreign Office question, and to the 
Foreign Office the hon. Gentleman 
should address himself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I think we ought to have more infor- 
mation on the point which has just 
been raised with regard to the West 
Africa Mission; but, Sir, I rise not for 
the purpose of emphasising that point, 
but in order to call attention to the 
next item on the Paper. I think, Sir, 
we should have some more efficient 
control over the system of these Votes 
in respect of the Police Courts in the 
Metropolis. They postpone payments, 
and then come to this House and ask 
for an excess sum. We ought to know 
as to how this extra sum was incurred, 
and we ought also further to know 
whether the recommendation which has 
been made from year to year by the 
Public Accounts Committee, who made 
especially last year a recommendation 
which was most distinctly against the 
practice of postponing payments from 
one year to another, is to be carried 
out? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): No explanation of this Vote will 
satisfy me because of the principles 
involved, and I have often asked the 
House to divide in regard to that prin- 
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ciple. I find these Police Courts not 
only in London but ali around London 
are charged on the public expenditure 
of the country. The Police Courts in 
every other town in England and 
Scotland and in Ireland, except in 
Dublin, which shall meet with my oppo- 
sition, are not charged in this way. 
Whether you take the Ordinary Esti- 
mates, the Supplementary Estimates, 
or the Excess Votes, the Com- 
mittee will always find something put 
down for these Police Courts. I ask 
hon. Gentlemen representing divers 
parts outside London whether they can 
justifiably vote for a Police Court in 
Sheerness ? In respect of the Sheerness 
Vote I beg to move its reduction by 
the sum of £6 7s. 11d. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That Item £6 7s. 11d., for Police Courts, 
London and Sheerness, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 101 ; 
Noes 130.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
do not know, Sir, whether it is too late 
to say anything about the first Vote. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The first item 
has passed. 

Mr. MORTON: Then with regard 
to the third item I should like to ask 
for an explanation. It appears that 
there is a sum of £888 16s. 8d. which 
isa fifth quarterly instalment paid by 
the Post Office in respect of the Aden 
and Zanzibar stamp service subsidy 
I want to know how so large a pay- 
ment is made quarterly ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Fereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The matter is very simple ; the 
payment was made on the 3lst March 
instead of 1st April. 

Mr. MORTON: Are these payments 
ever made in advance ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: No. 
On the last day of the quarter instead 
of the first day of the next quarter. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegai, E.): 
The matter referred to illustrates the 
inconvenience necessarily attending that 
system by which one Department acts 
as agent for another. I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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he could not make an arrangement to 
get rid of this system of agency 
altogether by making it unnecessary ? 

THe SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorsr, ey * 
This matter was discussed by the 
Public Accounts Committee. They 
made a recommendation which was 
very carefully considered by the Trea- 
sury with a view of conforming to it. 
No doubt it is for the general con- 
venience that one Department should 
transact its business directly, but it 
would be a mistake if I were to say 
that the Treasury would put an end to 
the system of agency, which has its 
conveniences. The matter will be 
further considered by the Public Ac- 
counts Committee. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The matter 
was considered by the Public Accounts 
Committee, and they could not get any 
definite information from the Treasury. 
We know the agency business has 
proved extremely unsatisfactory, as, 
for example, in the case of the relations 
between the War Office and the 
Admiralty, the Irish Board of Works 
as representing the Treasury in 
Ireland, and now in the case which has 
been brought under our notice. 1 
should like to know how far this 
system prevails throughout the Public 
Service, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will endeavour to put a stop 
to it? 

Sik J. GORST: I cannot tell at a 
moment’s notice how far this system 
does prevail. If the hon. Gentleman 
wishes for information I will get it 
after adequate notice. 

*Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) : 
Information on this subject was asked 
for, but full information was not 
obtained by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that it would be 
well to thrash out this matter upstairs. 
I likewise agree with my hon. Friend 
behind me the Member for Edinburgh 
that the information given in the 
statement on excesses seems to be 
becoming more and more meagre. 
There is a theory that something is 
gained by printing the smallest possible 
amount oi information, and in other 
cases giving information in a form 
which I will not say is untrue, but 
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which certainly does not disclose the 
whole truth. After what has occurred 
this afternoon, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury will arrange that for the future 
fuller and more accurate information is 
given about these excesses. But for an 
accident which placed me in possession 
of a proof copy of the Appropriation 
Accounts, I should myself have been 
completely misled by the statement 
now complained of. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS,1891-2(SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES). 

Crass V. 

2. £717, Treasury Chest. 

Mr. MORTON: I desire to call 
attention to a matter reported last 
year, when I called attention to a 
balance on 31st March, 1890, at Hong 
Kong, which has been further increased 
on the 31st March, 1891. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to enter into a 
eneral examination of the Treasury 

hest on this Supplementary Estimate; 
he must confine himself to the purpose 
of the Supplementary Vote. 

Mr. MORTON: I desire to ask for 
information with regard to this extra- 
ordinary balance at Hong Kong. 

Ture CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Mr. MORTON: I suppose I must 
not allude to this Report, sent down 
to us by the Auditor General in this 
matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Surely in Committee on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates the hon. Member 
may allude to the balance at Hong 
Kong. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is aware this is a different subject; 
this loss arises from the issue of 
Treasury bills at Hong Kong. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I understand 
the hon. Member for Peterborough 
Mr. Morton) is simply asking the 

inancial Secretary to the Treasury 
for some explanation of what is stated 
here. 

Mr. MORTON: May I point out 
that the first paragraph of this Report, 
which distinctly alludes to the Vote you 
have now submitted, says ‘‘ the transac- 
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tions of the Treasury Chest for the year 
1890-1 have resulted in a loss of 
£716 6s. 1d.” I respectfully ask whether 
we cannot get some particulars of this 
loss ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to ask an explanation 
in these circumstances, but that is a 
totally different matter from reading 
the Report. 

Mr. MORTON: I would respectfully 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will give some explanation 
in regard to this particular Vote? 

Sm J. GORST: The Treasury Chest 
has always been subject to the fluctua- 
tions in the rate at which bills can be 
bought and sold at such remote places 
as Hong Kong. On this particular 
occasion the result of the operations of 
the Treasury Chest has been a small 
loss of £717. In a place like Hong 
Kong you cannot always sell your bills 
at the same rate as you buy them, or 
buy them at the same rate as you sell 
them, therefore there are sometimes 
small losses or gains each way. The 
small depreciation in the value of silver 
has rendered those having transactions 
in the East liable to considerable gains 
and losses. 


Vote agreed to. 

Crass VI. 

3. £100, Superannuations and Re- 
tired Allowances. 

Vote agreed to. 

Crass VII. 

4. £2,000, Temporary Commissions. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): There is 
some doubt in the public mind as to 
the remuneration given to these Com- 
missioners. I would be glad if the 
Secretary to the Treasury would give 
some information as to what the 
Government intend to pay these Labour 
Commissioners, who may come from 
remote parts of England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, and say whether these ex- 
penses are included in this Vote. 

Sm J. GORST: No member of the 
Labour Commission receives any salary 
for his services as a Commissioner; all the 
members give their services gratuitously 
to the Commission. But all members 
of the Commission are entitled to be 
remunerated by the Government for 
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their expenses in coming from their 
homes to London and returning to 
their homes again. They are also en- 
titled to receive the cost of their sub- 
sistence in London when they apply 
for it. No member of the Commission 
need be put to any expense or loss 
under those heads; on the other hand, 
no salaries are paid. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us those Commissioners are 
entitled to their travelling expenses 
and the cast of their subsistence while 
in London. I would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware 
whether any of the Commissioners have 
suffered loss on these accounts ? 

Sm J. GORST: No such communi- 
cation has reached me either officially 
or publicly. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, with 
reference to what he says about the 
gratuitous services of the Commis- 
sioners, does that apply also to the 
Sub-Commissioners ? 

Sm J. GORST: No. 

Mr. PICTON: The Sub-Commis- 


sioners are paid ? 


Sm J. GORST: The Sub-Commis- 


sioners are paid. At present there are 
only three lady Sub-Commissioners, 
and these three ladies receive remuner- 
ation for their services; and it is in 
contemplation to appoint other Sub- 
Commissioners, but none have yet been 
appointed. 

Mr. MORTON: I would ask the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury if 
this Commission on Labour is likely to 
report during the present year? 

Sm J. GORST: I am afraid that 
question ought rather to be addressed 
to the Chairman or Vice Chairman of 
the Commission, because I am not at 
all able to answer it. I am informed 
that a prelimininary Report will be 
immediately issued containing the 
evidence given up to the end of last 
year, but whether the Commissioners 
have it in contemplation to make a 
final Report I do not think anybody 
can tell. 

Mr. MORTON: I hope the Royal 
Commissioners on Labour, as well as 
the Government, will endeavour to 
give us this Report before the General 
Election takes place. 

Vote agreed to. 
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5. £30,486, Relief of Distress, Ire- 
land. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, S.): 
After the lapse of 15 days we have this 
Vote before us in Committee. Every 
consideration of honour should have 
induced the First Lord of the Treasury 
to have brought forward this Vote at 
an early stage, or even to have put in 
first on the Paper. The Vote for Irish 
Distress is the Vote which, above all 
others, should be furthest removed from 
Party feeling and acrimony. But the 
First Lord of the Treasury made a per- 
sonal attack upon my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) in 
connection with this matter. No oppor- 
tunity has been given to reply to that 
attack, and the newspapers have been 
extolling the ex-Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Balfour) for over-riding the Irish Mem- 
bers. But the tide is ebbing, and it is 
our turnnow. The First Lord of the 
Treasury did me the honour to make a 
very gross personal attack on myself. I 
did not resent it, because I wanted it to 
appear in print next day. If any other 
hon. Gentleman, except the First Lord 
of the Treasury, had dared to say what 
he said to me, I would have put myself 
at once under the protection of the 
Chairman, and would have claimed 
your ruling on the matter. _ The First 
Lord of the Treasury had the bad taste 
to say to me across the floor of the 
House that my memory was enfeebled. 
In the Standard and Morning Post that 
personal observation was inserted ; 
but from the genteel columns of the 
Times it was excerpted entirely from 
what appeared to be a verbatim report 
of the speech. Now, I am justified in 
asking the right hon. Gentleman who 
corrected the 7'imes’ proof of that speech ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman sub- 
edit the Times, or does the 7'imes sub- 
edit the right hon. Gentleman? The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
ashamed of an observation such as he 
made. I go to his attack on the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury poses as a bene- 
volent gentleman, but his benevolence 
is undoubtedly mingled with a great 
deal of exasperation. I would like to 
know how, in a Debate concerning the 
relief of thousands of starving people, 
he found it necessary to introduce 
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such matter of exasperation? The 
Leader of the House ought not to be a 
Party fighting man, and, above all per- 
sons in the world, the hon. Member for 
East Mayo is the last man who should 
have been attacked by the right hon. 
Gentleman. On no occasion has the 
right hon. Gentleman spared the hon. 
Member for East Mayo; he has made 
that hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. O’Brien) targets 
for his attacks. I am not going to 
oppose this Vote, but I shall have some 
words to say in reference to the way in 
which this relief is administered. This 
I can say ; that, in the year 1892, it is a 
scandal and disgrace to any Adminis- 
tration that we should have to come 
to this House and implore a Vote from 
the public funds for the benefit of our 
people. As° regards anything like 
charity for the Irish people, I repudiate 
the suggestion. We are not receiving 
charity ; this money is our own. Eight 
millions of taxation are contributed 
from Ireland, and it has been found 
that of that £8,000,000 only £4,000,000 
go back, even indirectly, to the Irish 
people. So, therefore, it is an insolent 

retence to say that charity or benevo- 
ence is extended to us. If we were 
only allowed to have this back there 
would not be a hungry person in Ire- 
land. There has been a great deal of 
talk about congested districts. Our 
meaning of congested districts is dis- 
tricts where the population is too large 
for the soil to support them. A con- 
gested district in Ireland is a barren 
district where the population is over- 
crowded. And we find larger popula- 
tions in districts which are barren and 
poor than in districts which are fertile 
and rich. And that is because the 
landlords have driven the people from 
their fertile plains into districts which 
are sometimes uninhabitable. But, 
the worse the locality, the more barren 
and hungry the soil is, the greater 
population you have. The ex-Chief 
Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) posed on 
what he has done toalleviate the distress, 
and I am glad to admit that he has 
done much. But why should this 
miserable theatrical exhibition be made 
day after day ? It only shows the want 
of sympathy of the Irish Administra- 
tion ; it shows the perverse spirit of that 
Administration. If they were a sym- 
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pathetic Administration the first thing to 
be done would be to go at once and do 
everything possible for the poor people, 
to forget all miserable, mean, and petty 
personal ambitions in endeavouring to 
bring relief to a starving people. He 
went down to Donegal to relieve the 
starving people, but surely that is only 
the feeling that would actuate any 
humane person. Surely the ex- 
Chief Secretary deserves no laudation 
because, for £5,000 a year of salary, he 
once did go down to see the poor per- 
sons whose lives were committed into 
his hands. It only shows that kind- 
ness and sympathy seem to be inverted 
when a Castle official returns to Ire- 
land, that such a thing should be the 
subject of any laudation whatever. I 
was amazed at the observation made 
by the right hon. Gentleman regarding 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, a 
gentleman who has gone into all hemi- 
spheres looking for relief for a starving 
people. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man not know that he imprisoned Mr. 
Dillon and prevented his going to 
America in order to get relief for the 
distress? Beyond al! doubt the 
imprisonment of the hon. Members for 
East Mayoand North-East Cork(Messrs. 
Dillon and William O’Brien) put 
a strong obstacle in the way of their 
going to obtain relief for the distress, 
and to do that out of sympathy with the 
people and not for the purpose of 
making political capital. From the 
time the ex-Chief Secretary went down 
to Donegal in 1889 up till the 
Rossendale election every gentleman 
who has spoken about the right hon. 
Gentleman on his Irish tour has en- 
deavoured to make political capital out 
of it. It appears as if Piggott’s letter 
has been blotted out and Balfour's 
tour in Donegal substituted for it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir Henry James) said the 
ex-Chief Secretary went on a pilgrim- 
age, and that a gentle lady was by his 
side ; that there had been beneficent 
measures of legislation ; and that, if not 
intimidated by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, the people of Ireland would 
accept the beneficial results which Mr. 
Balfour, during his reign as Chief 
Secretary, had secured for the Sister 
Isle. Well, the answer to all that is 
the Rossendale election. I say nothing 
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about the taste which dictated the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bury. 
The lady no doubt went for a good 
and benevolent purpose, but her 
presence was made a pretext for 
catching votes for Liberal Unionist 
purposes. Lord Salisbury also made 
political capital out of this Donegal 
tour. During the elections in May and 
June Lord Salisbury made speeches to 
influence the elections, and in every one 
referred to this tour as one for which 
votes ought to be given to the Unionist 
Party. He referred, in addition, to the 
fund for Irish distress started by Lady 
Zetland, to which a subscription was 
sent by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, and which 
resulted in the raising of £1,200 from 
a meeting held in Liverpool, and by 
other means. This is how political 
capital is made out of benevolence. 
And yet the right hon. Gentieman (Mr. 
A.J. naan taunted the Irish Party 
with having done nothing for the relief 


of that distress. That is the third 
time he has made that accu- 
sation gainst the Irish Party. 


The next day the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) replied 
showing how many and what measures 
they had endeavoured to pass for the 
relief of Irish distress. And this is the 
third time. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man simply repeats the statement that 
the Irish Members have done nothing. 
Every Act that has been passed by the 
English Parliament dealing with the 
question has simply been copied from 
some Irish measure. In 1880 a Bill 
for the relief of the congested districts 
was brought in from these Benches 
and actually adopted by Mr. Forster, 
but it was thrown out in the other 
House. It was introduced a second 
time, and again thrown out in the 
House of Lords. In 1881 the question 
of arrears of rent came up, and we 
brought in a Bill, which passed this 
House, but was thrown out in the 
Lords. Subsequently the Government 
introduced the Arrears Act, which was 
the first gleam of hope for the people. 
How can the right hon. Gentleman say 
that we have done nothing for the relief 
of distress, when we have expended 
health, strength, energy, and time to 
endeavour to relieve it? In the Tram- 
ways Act of 1883 Mr. Parnell inserted 
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clauses providing for the removal of 
the people from the congested districts 
to more fertile spots, but they were 
rendered inoperative by the opposition 
of the landlords. The very clauses 
dealing with the question in the great 
Land Purchase Act are taken from 
plans suggested by Mr. O’Connor 
Power in 1883 or 1884. Of course, we 
have not brought in any Bill, for a Bill 
dealing with money cannot be brought 
in by a private Member, but we have 
done all we could in the way of calling 
attention to the facts and making sug- 
gestions for their remedy. I have 
again and again put myself in a humilia- 
ting position towards the right hon. 
Gentleman, reading letters from the 
priests, and other notices, and beseech- 
ing him to look to the position of Done- 
gal, and we have done that for four 
long years. To show that we are guilt- 
less in this matter, I would point out 
that I and my hon. Friends moved the 
Adjournment of the House in 1889 to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that the 
— were starving. In reply he said 

e would do nothing, but would criti- 
cally watch their exertions. On the 
12th April, when the matter was 
brought before the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the right hon. Member for Derby 
(Sir W. V. Harcourt) made a speech 
in reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s doings in Donegal. He said— 

“Listening to the speech, and looking at it 
from end to end, I ask, what is the policy of 
the Government in reference to this popula- 
tion of Donegal? What are they going to do 
for it? What assistance are they going to 
render to the population, which all admit is a 
most miserable and most wretched reproach 
to the Government? What is the policy of 
the Government? It is, in one word, extermi- 
nation.” 


The elections were not then being won 
so rapidly as they are now. 


“The Irish Secretary is going to destroy 
their hovels. He has invented a new machine 
—a machine which he eays is to be the instru- 
ment of thelaw. li is not the instrument of 
the law, but of the police. The police have this 
defensive battering-ram, and the police are the 
servants of the Government. He says it 
makes no difference, and he objected when I 
said that it made a difference, that the people 
are in a state of misery and wretchedness. I 
am speaking in the presence of English Gen- 
tlemen opposite, many of whom are landlords. 
I ask them if they agree with the Irish Secre- 

on that point? Suppose there were an 
English village witha few wretched cottages 
where the people could hardly tolerate exist- 
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nce, would it make no difference to thei if 
the persons to be evicted were wretched 
cottiers or well-to-do farmers? In the one 
ease I can imagine them saying: ‘ Here isa 
farmer who can pay his rent if he chooses, and 
against him I will invoke all the processes of 
the law.’ But I know no English Gentle- 
wan who would say to the wretched cottiers, 
It makes no difference to these poor 
sreatures who are just on the point of starva- 
cion, It makes no difference to them, and, 
therefore, I will have my battering-ram, and 
level their houses over their heads.’” 


Now we see how he described the 
Leader of the House— 

“The right hon, Gentleman, in almost pas- 
sionate terms, sneered at the notion that a plea 
of poverty should be a plea for mercy. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, ‘ These men do not 
pay their rents; I will level their houses.’ 
‘That is his first moderate repartee. There has 
been harsh treatment enough of the people of 
Ireland for generations before. But it was 
left to the ingenuity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to invent a new machine for getting rid 
of the population of the congested districts. 
That is the first policy of the Government—to 
level the houses of the people. We have not 
yet had the full development of the battering- 
ram. 

THe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is wandering too far away from 
the Vote. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg your 
pardon, Sir, for being led away by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech. I will 
only quote one other sentence— 

“ Eviction, then, is the first remedy the Go- 
vernment mean to apply, and the rigkt hon. 
Gentleman stood up last night as the sup- 
porter of the evictions which are now going 
on in Donegal.” 

That shows what the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman was in reference 
to Donegal till 1890. And he reproaches 
us with doing nothing. What was his 
policy from October, 1890? At that 
time the right hon. Gentleman visited 
Treland, and I went to him and asked 
whether he had come to protect the 
people. If he were going to do that I 
promised my help, but I pointed out 
that it was no good giving relief on one 
side and then evicting on the other. I 
found out that there was an eviction 
crusade preparing on the Olphert 
Estate, but a telegram was sent stop- 
ping it until the right hon. Gentleman 
had left. I asked what he was going 
to do, but he left the next day, and 
350 families were evicted in circum- 
stances of great poverty. From that 
day to this, Mr. Courtney, nothing has 
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been done for that district of West 
Donegal. A few months ago engineers 
were sent into the district with a view 
to making roads, but nothing further 
has been done. Referring to the parish 
of Gweedore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that relief works were to be 
started immediately ; but they have 
not been stated, and there is an esti- 
mate of £1,500 for salaries of surveyors 
and inspectors on these roads. In 
January, 1890, Father MacFadden, 
who is a good engineer, said if he could 
only get help from the Government he 
would make 20 miles of road and keep 
well employed and paid 300 families 
for six months. That district a gene- 
ration ago was 44,000 acres, and the 
fathers and mothers of the present 
generation had it all to themselves ata 
rent of £600 a year. Now, they have 
only 24,000 acres, for which they pay 
£1,600 a year rent. The valuation is 
7d. per acre, and it has been computed 
that of that 7d. the holders had con- 
tributed to raise the valuation by 5d. 
The valuation per head of the popula- 
tion is 3s. 6d., and the total valuation 
of the whole county is oniy £1,283. I 
have a letter in my pocket which says 
that there are only four holdings which 
have a value of above £4 per annum, 
and the right hon. Gentleman accuses 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) of telling the people not to pay 
their rent. They ought not to pay 
rent ; the Times says so, and, of course 
the right hon. Gentleman will go by 
the Times. Sir James Caird, speaking 
of these people, said— 

“Land in Ireland is held by two distinct 
classes of tenants: the small farmers whe pay 


rent from £1 upto £20, and the comparatively | 


large farmers who pay from £20 upwards.” 


And he goes on to say that five-sixths 
of the irish tenants pay one-third of 
the rent and the other sixth pay two- 
thirds of it. Everybody who has been 
into these districts knows the de- 
plorable and hopeless poverty and 
misery of these people. I have seen 
their misery in all its forms, and I 
have also seen the houses of the lepers 
at Cape Colony; and I was not ex- 
aggerating when I wrote to the English 
papers and said that those lepers were 
better housed and looked after than 
these poor people in West Donegal, to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman re- 
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fuses any help at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman visited my constituency 
and promised many things, but nothing 
came of it ; and early in January there 
was a meeting of all sections of the 
community—Protestants and Catholics 
alike—at which resolutions were 
passed imploring the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to do something. I forwarded 
the resolutions to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and got a courteous reply from 
one of the secretaries, but beyond 
that nothing. On the 6th of last 
month large crowds of hungry men 
visited the police barracks and then 
the priest’s house, begging for bread 
for their wives and children. I do not 
wish to talk any more about the 
congested districts, but I would call 
the attention of the Committee to this 
point. We have here a total sum of 
£20,000, which is to be expended, 
independently of surveying and road 
works, in Ireland, and out of that no 
less than £1,500 is to go in salaries. 
That sum ought not to be paid, and 
most of the men who get it are in the 
Police Force. It is about 6} per cent. 
on the total sum. We have an in- 
teresting key to this in a Parlia- 
mentary Return, by which I find that 
in one case, where there is only £1,002 
spent on relief works, £260 is spent on 
Inspectors of Police for surveying. 
That is a bribe to the police; it is not 
charity ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to get this money from the 
taxpayers under pretence of relief and 
give it for bribes to the police. In 
another case, where £13,000 is to be 
spent, no less than £8,588 is expended 
on surveyors, clerks, and distributors 
of money; that is 70 per cent. of the 
whole sum. Though I should be the 
last man not to give credit to one who 
is honestly and conscientiously working 
for the relief of distress, I must say 
that a mere work of humanity ought 
not to be lauded for political purposes. 
When such benevolence is promised 
to the congested districts, and is 
trotted out at every Tory election to 
obtain votes to deprive people of their 
liberties, I can only say the right hon. 
Gentleman's administration of the funds 
has been inactive, and that many of his 
friends would have acted with greater 
propriety if they had not lauded him 
unduly simply for doing his duty in the 
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matter of Irish distress. I have done 
my best to alleviate the distress of 
these people by bringing their case 
again and again before the House, and 
I only ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Jackson), who has visited 
Donegal, for a distinct promise that 
something shall be done for the 
Western Coast of Donegal. I have 
stated the case as well as I can, and I 
trust the English people may under- 
stand the ins and outs of the question, 
and that the Government will carry out 
its first and primary duty in relieving 
the distress. 


dc. Estimates. 


(4.27.) Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork 
Co., W.): The First Lord of the 
Treasury made a_ very interesting 


speech. But I should like to refer to 
the point as to these funds being placed 
in the hands of the landlords for doing 
the work promoted by the Government. 
In the constituency I represent there 
is a road being made, and the bailiff of 
the landlord, Mr. Bourke, is employed 
as ganger. Amongst those at work on 
the road was one Sullivan, who had a 
large family to support, and who had 
to pay £4 or £54 year rent. This man 
was dismissed, and he walked 20 miles 
to Bantry to the relieving officer to 
state his case. The officer went to the 
landlord, and pointed out that it was 
too bad to discharge the man, who 
was in very poor circumstances. 
Subsequently the landlord promised if 
the man would pay one year’s rent on 
the 18th of May he would get him 
re-instated, and on that promise being 
given the landlord gave the man a 
note to the corporal in charge of the 
relief works, and that note said, 
‘Eugene Sullivan may be employed.” 
Why, I ask, was Mr. Bourke placed 
in a position to act in such a cruel 
manner to this poor man, and to 
deprive his starving family of the 
means of subsistence during the very 
trying period when these works were 
started? I think the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman was most mean 
and contemptible in connection with 
these works. He should never have 
made it possible for landlords to make 
rent-making machines of these relief 
works, and I should like some explana- 
tion on that point. I should like also 
to refer to the manner in which these 
relief works have been conducted, and 
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it would have been well if the right 
hon. Gentleman could have heard the 
opinion of the people in the South of 
Ireland on the subject. I see that 
large sums have been spent on super- 
vision, and I assert as a positive fact 
that while the poor men, in whose 
interest the Committee voted this 
money last year, were only paid 7s. 
and 8s. per week, the sergeants and 
corporals of the Irish Constabulary 
who did the supervision were paid as 
much as 7s. and 8s. per day above 
their ordinary pay. The right hon. 
Gentleman was, no doubt, received 
with the respect that is due to a 
stranger in that part of the country, 
but had it been known how the relief 
works were to be administered he 
would have had no chance of the 
ovations which he pretends that he 
received in the West of Ireland. 
Many of the roads which were made 
were not of the slightest utility; they 
led to nowhere, but some of them 
would be a convenience to the district, 
and I appeal to the First Lord 
or the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or 
whoever has the matter in hand, to 
push them on as far as possible. It 
might be said that they could make 
that appeal to the Grand Jury, but 
every Irish Member knew that they 
could expect no sympathy from the 
Grand Jury for the tenant farmers, or, 
indeed, for anyone who was _ not 
prepared to wink at and assist in their 
jobbery. 

(4.35.) CononEL NOLAN (Galway, 
N.) : These peziods of distress in Ire- 
land, unfortunately, recur, and if we 
do not accept these contributions a 
future House of Commons may not 
be so anxious to vote money for the 
relief of distress. I think we should 
view Votes of this kind by any Govern- 
ment dispassionately, criticise them 
very gently, and give credit where credit 
is due. Ido not speak for any other 
Irish Member, but I know I express the 
opinions of hundreds and thousands of 
people in the West of Ireland when I 
say that the only fault I find with the 
policy pursued by the late Chief Secre- 
tary is that he concentrated his efforts 
too much on the mountainous parts of 
the country, and that he hardly did 
enough for what I may call the medium 
class land. Some of this land is worse 


Mr. Gilhooly 


{COMMONS} 
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than the average of the higher dis- 
tricts, but with that exception I have 
no fault to find. I cannot speak of the 
whole of the West of Ireland, but of 
Connemara I can speak, both from 
observation and report, and I say that 
there the policy of the late Chief 
Seeretary in the matter of the relief of 
distress has been eminently successful 
and eminently useful. I look upon it 
that if you spend public money on 
relief works, you run a great risk of 
demoralising the people. If the people 
see that the money is being spent for 
doing nothing, they inevitably become 
demoralised. If the works are of a 
useless character, and still the people 
are made to work for the money they 
receive, it does not have a good effect ; 
but if the money is spent te good pur- 
pose, and the people are paid 
for the work they do, and they 
see that the resources of the country 
are being developed in such a manner 
as to lessen the chances of a recurrence 
of the distress, I think, instead of the 
morale being injured, it is improved, 
and I think that is the way in which 
the public money has been spent 
in Connemara. No doubt, if you have 
any large system of relief works, 
abuses will crop up and all the adminis- 
tration can do is to keep them down. 
I do not think there were many abuses 
in Connemara. Perhaps some part of 
the money did go to the police, but the 
people for whom it was intended have 
had a very large portion of it. But at 
the same time I may say that we Irish- 
men do not consider the money spent 
on these relief works as charity. Ire- 
land contributes £8,000,000 a year to 
the National Exchequer, and we do not 
get that sum back. And we consider 
that when any money is spentin Ireland 
in this way it is our own money. 
I thought it was well that one Irish 
Member should speak on this point 
without regard to Party feeling, and I 
should like to suggest before I sit down 
that the Government should consider 
the question of the acquisition of land 
for the purpose of forestry as another 
means of relieving distress. I see that 
the Chief Secretary has secured a large 
piece of ground ata very low price, and 
I would suggest, where land can be 
obtained on such very advantageous 
terms, that this system should be ex- 
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tended with a view of developing the 
resources of the country, and as a 
means of preventing these Votes for the 
relief of distress, which, however, are 
extremely useful as they do more to 
conciliate the people of Ireland than 
anything I know. 

(4.42.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.) : 
The Vote for these surveys opens up a 
very important question, and I main- 
tain that nearly the whole of this ex- 
penditure might be saved. We have 
in Ireland a large number of Royal En- 
gineers and the corporals and sergeants 
of these regiments are well qualified to 
do the work. No man in Ireland is 
better qualified than they are, and I 
maintain that we might save this 
£2,000, and if we gave, say £500 to the 
Royal Engineers, they would be very 
well satisfied, and the work would be 
well done. They are well trained in 
work of this kind, but while they have 
been idle the Government have been 
employing policemen and cther men 
who have had no training. In all these 
relief works we find « large sum for 
salaries, and the money which has been 
voted by this House for the relief of 
distress in Ireland has been used for the 
relief of the local supporters of the Go- 
vernment. I consider it is the duty of 
Members of this House to call the 
attention of the Government to the fact 
that this work can be done much more 
efficiently and cheaper, and I say that 
if we are to keep these Royal Engineers 
in Ireland, it does not matter in what 
part of the country they are employed, 
and I say it is a waste of money to pay 
bailiffs and rent collectors to assist in 
making roads—a subject on which they 
have no knowledge—when we have well 
qualified men who could do the work 
much better and cheaper on the spot. 
Under the present regime we do not get 
value for our money, and every year 
proposals of this kind will have to be 
submitted. One reason why these pro- 
posals will have to be brought forward 
is that the people are being constantly 
swept off their land, and turned into 
these congested districts, and the 
pressure of poverty therefore becomes 
greater. I see from a Return that in one 
— 163 square miles of country have 

n cleared of people. Isit,therefore,any 
wonder that the Government are com- 
pelled to bring forward proposals for 
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the relief of distress? Next year it 
will be the same story. The people 
are being driven into the congested 
districts, and they cannot be allowed 
to starve. Most of these people are 
able and willing to work, and I maintain 
that it is the duty of the Government 
to see that every penny that is voted by 
this House is devoted, as far as possible, 
strictly to the purposes for which it 
was intended. 

(4.50.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Ido 
not wish to criticise too sharply a Vote of 
this kind, but there has been a great 
amount of extravagance in its adminis- 
tration. I also desire to join my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mac Neill) in protesting that 
we are in any way opposed to the 
grants to relieve this distress, or that 
we were not anxious by every means 
in our power the mitigate the evils 
which the people suffered. As my hon. 
Friend pointed out, whatever suggestions 
we made we could not come down to 
this House and ask for money. That 
is the provence of the Government of 
the day, and all we could do was to 
bring the facts before the Government, 
and that I contend we did. We main- 
tain that after the warnings which we 
gave to the Government—after the 
experience of former years, and after 
the Report of the Commissioners, it 
was the bounden duty of the Treasury 
to see that every £1 that was voted for 
the relief of distress, should be devoted 
strictly to that purpose, and should not 


be wasted in paying extravagant 
sums for clerical work. We find 
from this Return and from what 


the hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. 
Mac Neill) has stated that the amount 
spent on clerical work and work of 
that kind reached an alarming propor- 
tion of the entire sum. In Cork 
county the entire amount spent in 
relief, making roads, &c., was £28,000, 
including materials ; and that no less 
than £3,012, or about 11 per cent. was 
spent in supervision and administra- 
tion. In the County of Galway—and I 
am sorry that the hon. Member for 
that county, who has spoken (Colonel 
Nolan), is not in his place to hear the 
figures—the sum spent on relief works 
was £35,737, and £6,445 was expended 
in supervision, or 11 per cent. ; exactly 
the same as in the case of County Cork. 
That is a state of things that the 
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Government should not have permitted, 
and the first consideration of the 
Government should be to see that the 
money is spent amongst the people 
who so sadly need it. The Committee 
will not be surprised that these expenses 
are so large when they know that when 
these works were first started the men 
who were first appointed as gangers 
were bailiffs’ agents. Subsequently 
these men were replaced by sergeants 
of police and police constables, and we 
find that even in some very poor dis- 
tricts of the county, the sergeants of 
police were paid 8s. a day in addition 
to their ordinary pay; of this, 4s. was 
actually extra pay, and 4s. was what 
was called subsistence money; but 
even that was excessive. I contend 
that under the circumstances of terrible 
suffering which prevailed, the Govern- 
ment might have made a demand upon 
the Constabulary to do the work at the 
smallest possible cost and with a 
smaller amount for subsistence. The 
Member for West Cork (Mr. Gilhooly) 
mentioned a case that came under his 
own experience ; and I say that proves 
that the landowners and their under- 
strappers had a finger in the pie, and 
had a large share in the management 
and control of these works. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, could not be disap- 
pointed, and the Government could 
not be surprised, that so much of 
this money has been spent in the 
way we describe. A question that 
I asked to-day will bring the 
question of the relief of distress and 
its connection with landlordism very 
prominently before the Committee. 
I must say it is a very curious com- 
mentary on the history of the country 
that, after 90 years of union, it should be 
necessary for the Government of the 
day to come year after year and ask for 
these relief grants. The suggestion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway is, undoubtedly, worth the 
serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. I think it would be a very 
useful idea to suggest to the Congested 
Districts Boards that they should 
direct a portion of their work with 
a view to re-afforesting large portions 
of the West of Ireland. The con- 


gested districts have the first claim for 
relief cn the Government of the day, 
and I trust the suggestion will receive 


Mr. Flynn 


{COMMONS} 
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all the consideration it deserves. [ 
will only say, in conclusion, that it is 
disappointing to find that in the voting 
of these large sums from year to year 
the lessons of the past have been 
utterly thrown away upon the Govern- 
ment, and that so high amounts as 10, 
11, and 12 per cent. have been incurred 
in the expenses of administration. 
*(5.5.) Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I think the course of this dis- 
cussion ought to satisfy the First Lord 
of the Treasury that it is necessary for 
him to see that the giving out of this 
money is properly done. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have had 
before him the examples of the failures 
of 1846 and 1847. On these occasions 
the Representatives of Ireland in this 
House constantly warned the Govern- 
ment that the relief they were supposed 
to be giving to the people was going 
into the pockets of those who did not 
want relief. An unfair proportion of 
the money went into the pockets of 
the officials. The First Lord of the 
Treasury ought not to spoil the effect of 
his Act. He intended to prevent dis- 
tress by giving employment and re- 
lief without the degradation of 
charity, and if he does not wish to 
spoil the effect of his measure he 
should see that the money does not go 
into the pockets of officials. I wish 
to bring under notice a certain point. 
A dispute arose in the County of Cork 
between the contractor who was en- 
gaged in carrying out one of these rail- 
ways and the employés. The employés 
complained that they were not gettinga 
fair wage. I think there is no reason 
why the men who are employed should 
not receive fair wages. In the dispute 
to which I refer the contractor dis- 
missed the engineer, who was popular 
with the men, and put in another man 
who was willing to reduce the men’s 
wages. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see that men who areemployed 
by the Government in this way will get 
a fair wage. Sir, my attention wascalled 
the other day to an appeal in the public 
Press in London, made by a reverend 
gentleman well-known and well-beloved 
in the district where he lives—whose 
name has been associated for a great 
number of years with the district of 
Gweedore. It occurs to me that the 


Government might direct their atten- - 
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tion to this particular locality. When 
this measure was introduced by the 
First Lord of the Treasury I was not 
here. I was sharing residence in one 
of those castellated mansions in Ire- 
land, and, therefore, Iam not able to 
say whether Gweedore was included in 
the measure. But if Gweedore is not 
included I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will endeavour to apply some 
of this money in some way for the 
benefit of this district, either in the 
way of building a pier, to give facilities 
for the landing and catching of fish, 
or in some other way, whereby the 
people will not have to appeal for 
relief through the parish priest. This 
is degrading to the people themselves. 
I know that these people are anxious 
to live by their own industry. They 
travel from year to year to Scotland 
and other places to try to get work. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
take steps to give employment to these 


people. 
(5.10.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 


Manchester, E.): I do not propose on 
the present occasion to repeat the 
observations which I have often had 
occasion to make upon the general 
principles which have directed, and 
which ought to direct, the Government 
in dealing with the question of excep- 
tional distress in Ireland. Nor shall I 
again travel over the controversial 
ground which we touched upon the 
first night on which this Vote was be- 
fore us. I then said in answer to the 
hon. Member for East Mayo all that I 
meant to say, and I see no object in 
repeating what I then said, or in again 
dragging into our discussions subjects 
rather heated. It is, perhaps, only 
necessary for me, in appealing to the 
House to bring this discussion to a 
close, to answer one or two of the 
questions which have been put by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway. 
He called attention to the experiment 
that we made last year in the purchase 
of some land for the purpose of 
afforesting. That purchase, he rightly 


said, was made at a cheap rate, but it 
is by no means an easy matter to 
obtain land in the West of Ireland at 
a cheap rate, from the rights of way, 
the rights of pasturage, and other 
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rights, not usually known to the land- 
lord, but which will seriously embarrass 
and, perhaps, entirely destroy any 
efforts that might be made to carry 
out afforesting on a large scale. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
called attention to a controversy that 
has apparently occurred between one 
of the contractors of a new railway line 
and his workmen. The Vote we are 
now discussing has nothing to do with 
railways, nor have the Government 
any control over the rates of wages to 
be paid by the contractors of these lines 
to the workmen whom they employ. 
This Vote simply refers to works we 
started ourselves, and in which we 
employed no contractor as an inter- 
mediary. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork cailed attention to 
the high percentage of the amount 
paid for superintendence in the total 
amount expended. Well, of course, it 
is very desirable to keep the per- 
centage as low as possible. Super- 
vision, however, and very careful 
supervision, is the great requisite of 
administration when you are dealing 
with funds of this kind. The tax- 
payers’ money is an exhaustible re- 
source, and unless you watch every 
item of expenditure with the most 
rigid scrutiny, and lay down the most 
careful rules for that expenditure, you 
will be furnished with the most ex- 
travagant outlay. What is far worse, 
you will demoralise the people whom 
you desire to benefit. It is only the 
very careful system of supervision 
which we have adopted which has 
enabled us, on the whole, successfully 
to cope with the enormous difficulties 
that necessarily attend relief works. 
One other gentleman complained of our 
not using the Royal Engineers. He 
said if we had used them we should 
have done engineering work much more 
cheaply. I can only say, so far as I 
know, we are the first Government 
who have ever used the Royal Engineers 
on a very large scale. The gentleman 
principally responsible for the engineer- 
ing work connected with these relief 
operations was a Royal Engineer. His 
two immediate subordinates were both 
Royal Engineers. A large number of 
the superintendents whom we employed 
upon the works were drawn from that 
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distinguished corps. So that I think 
we, of all previous Administrations, the 
least deserve the reproach which the 
hon. Gentleman has hurled at us. He 
refers also to the future. I will only 
say that no relief works are in con- 
templation in any part of Ireland in 
the future. If he refers to the past, 
the whole question of the North and 
North-West part of Donegal was very 
carefully gone into in this House 
on more than one occasion — once 
I recollect in consequence of an 
Adjournment of the Debate moved 
by the hon. Gentleman himself. 
We have seen no reason to regret the 
course we then took. The hon. Gentle- 
man himself appears to be under theim- 
pression that nothing has been done for 
Donegal. I would remind him that two 
railways have been made in Donegal ; 
that a great many roads have been 
started in that part of the country ; and 
that everything has been done, as we 
believe, which was necessary to be done, 
in order to enable the people to get over 
the crisis caused by the potato failure. 
I am fortified in this conviction by the 
knowledge that the distress in the North- 
West of Donegal never reached the acute 
stage that some people were afraid of. 
Not only so, no deaths from starvation 
occurred there ; nothing was threatened 
like deaths from starvation. As I say, 
this Vote applies to the past, not to the 
future. Doubtless any Government 
which has to deal with such a crisis as 
we have passed through—may it be 
many years before that occurs—will 
attempt to deal with a large part of the 
country as we attempted, after a 
real examination of the distress which 
they have to heal. 

(5.20). Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork 
Co., W.): I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a question with regard 
to one of the contractors. I wish to 
know how it came about that the con- 
tractor was in a position to give 
starvation wages ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has given me no notice of 
this subject. If he puts a question on 
the Paper I will answer it. 

Mr. GILHOOLY: I shall put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman. 

“7 Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): have no intention to make 
any remarks with regard to the ques- 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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tion of the administration of this relief, 
because I have no special knowledge 
respecting it. I am not going to 
eppose the Vote either. I believe the 
distribution of relief has been managed 
with the best of intentions. But] 
must entirely object to the term “ ex. 
ceptional distress.’’ There has been one 
distress after another. The famine of 
1845, 1846, and 1847, is in the recollec- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen. Ever since 
that time collections have had to be made 
at recurring intervals for Ireland in some 
of the most distant parts oftheearth. We 
know there must be some reason for this 
constant and ever recurring distress, 
The cause of it does not lie in the nature 
of the people; the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of these Western districts were 
driven there against their will, and then 
when they got there they became subject 
to a system of land tenure that ground 
them down to theearth. My belief is, 
there will be no complete relief until 
land legislation brought about by the 
Irish Members themselves is applied. 
Apart from the distress the demoral- 
isation arising from this system of relief 
isabad feature of the Government policy. 
The present system of governing our 
country must fail, and then the responsi- 
bility will be thrown upon those who 
have always given warning of the 
difficulties that would arise. 

(5.23.) Mr. MAC NEILL: In my 
short career as a Member of Parlia- 
ment I have had to testify several times 
to the starving condition of the people 
in the district of Donegal. At the pre- 
sent moment there are no fewer than 
558 families who are in a miserable 
condition—who cannot get work. They 
are being exterminated because they 
wiil not submit to a villainous landlord. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman go 
against what I say? I think I must 
really ask the Chief Secretary to reply. 
He has seen the condition of matters. 
He knows that this is not a matter of 
politics. I must ask that something 
should be done for the poor people. 
Their misery is intolerable. I appeal 
to the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
He has been in the district, and knows 
the wretched condition of these people. 
He says something must be done. He 
says, likewise, there are no potatoes. 
Tt is a mistake to talk about tubers, 
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because tubers do not exist. Even 
Mr. Olphert, their exterminator, said 
that some relief ought to be given. 
I do implore, in the House of Com- 
mons, that something should be done 
for these people. No one who has seen 
the depth of poverty of these people 
can ever forget it. The impressions of 
the scenes remain on my mind—the 
appearance of the starving children, the 
appearance of the men, with want 
stamped on their faces—their miserable, 
helpless look. It is really a sacred 
mission to do something. We have 
had political capital made out of these 
situations. I myself was accused of 
trying to obstruct the Government, 
because I went down and asked them 
whether for God’s sake they were not 
going to do something. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not attempt to deny 
that these people are on the verge of 
want. In the interests of humanity I 
appeal, I make a last request, to the 
Chief Secretary to do something. Two 
years ago I brought the condition of 
these people before the House. A gen- 


tleman on the other side, a Tory, voted | 
against the Adjournment of the House. | 


He met me a minute afterwards, and 
he said, ‘‘ Here, MacNeill, have you 
overstated your case?” I said, “ No, 
my dear fellow, I understated it;” 
and he gave me a cheque for £100 for 
the poor starving people. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Might I re- 
spectfully poirt out to the hon. Gentle- 
man that the Vote we are discussing is 
for money which has been expended? 
If the hon. Gentleman desires to have 
new relief works, then I will respectfully 
say this is not the time to bring forward 
his proposals. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: That is quite 
true. I accept that, but he has told 
me that no relief will be given to these 
people. I am horrified at the observa- 
tion. It is an observation that will do 
little good to him and to his Govern- 
ment. 

*(5.27.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I regret 
that the statement of the First Lord of 
the Treasury is not at all satisfactory. 
Without taking shelter behind the Vote, 
I hope he will give some assurance that 
he will take steps to see that the con- 
dition of the people is relieved. The 
Rev. Father McFadden would be the 
last to make an appeal of this kind 
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the door. What is the position to- 
|day? We have to appeal again, as we 
have often had to do before, to the 
charity of the British people. I think 
the British taxpayer has a right to com- 
plain that while he is giving money out 
| of the Exchequer to relieve these people 
their Representatives are compelled to 
ask in the public Press for charity for 
these very same people. I notice that 
some money is being raised by the 
Government to supply high-class horses 
to certain districts in Ireland. We 
have had many atime in Ireland the 
cry of ‘‘ Cattle before men.”” Here we 
have money being applied to improve 
| the breed of horses, while the people 
‘are allowed to starve. I think we 
| ought to get some assurance from the 
Government that they will not delay 
until the condition of these unfortunate 
people becomes worse. Relief should 
be given to thern before they reach star- 
vation. I think the Government ought 
to give some assurance that they will 
cause inquiry to be made into the con- 
dition of these people, and that if they 
find they are in danger of famine, as 
stated in the public Press, they will not 
wait until they are dying, but that they 
will apply some money to their aid, 
and give them relief in the way of 
employment without their having to 
suffer the degradation of charity. 

(5.29.) Mr. FLYNN: I do not de- 
sire to detain the Committee much 
longer, but I wish to express the deep 
dissatisfaction I feel at the answer of 
the First Lord of the Treasury in con- 
nection with the distress in Donegal. 
I hope, at any rate in connection with 
this Vote, the attention of the Chief 
Secretary will be called to that portion 
of Donegal. It is true that a railway 
is being constructed in Donegal, but 
this railway does not run through the 
distressed district which my hon. Friend 
refers to. 

Mr. JACKSON : It does. 

Mr. FLYNN: With regard tothe per- 
centage paid out of this Vote for adminis- 
tration and supervision, constables and 
sergeants of constabulary are paid from 
4s. to 8s. extra for this work—men who 
are in receipt of very good pay. You 
give 8s. a week to a sergeant for super- 
vising a certain portion of road, and 
you only give 7s. a week to a man for 
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working the entire week on the road. 
This being so, the Committee must not 
be surprised if a large amount of this 
money has followed the fate of other 
money in connection with the relief of 
distress in Ireland, and has_ been 
squandered and misapplied. 


Vote agreed to. 


6. £15,000, Foot and Mouth Dis- 
ease. 

*(5.33.) Sm UGHTRED KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH : It is now some 
days since the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture announced in this House that 
some new outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease had occurred in parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. I desire that he 
should now have an _ opportunity 
of giving the House any further infor- 
mation on the subject in his possession. 
Within the last few days, judging from 
what has appeared in the newspapers, 
I fear that fresh outbreaks have occurred 
both in Scotland and in certain parts of 
England. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will also inform the House what 
further measures the Board of Agricul- 
ture are taking to cope with the spread 
of this disease. Iobserve the Vote in 
this case is for £15,000, and is for com- 
pensation and expenses. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell the 
House whether, as, no doubt, this Esti- 
mate was framed in February, he has 
any reason to suppose that this money 
will be sufficient to meet all the 
expenses that have been incurred, foot- 
and-mouth disease having very largely 
spread since then. No doubt the 
slaughter has not been carried out in all 
cases by his Department, but at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers; but I am 
afraid there has been a good deal more 
slaughtering since some time in the 
month of February, and further ex- 
penses may have been incurred. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S$.) : 
What regulations have been framed for 
markets and fairs ? 

*(5.35.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Henry Cuapwin, Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced by putting a question to 
me as to what has occurred in con- 
nection with this unfortunate outbreak 
since the last occasion on which I have 


Mr. Flynn 
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spoken on the subject. And I regret 
to say it is true that in spite of every 
exertion that has been made by the 
Board of Agriculture and the officers 
who serve it, and whose efforts and 
whose work are deserving of the 
highest praise, there has been to 
some extent a spread of this dis. 
ease, as the House will remember. 
It was discovered on the 4th 
February, at the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market at Islington. From that time, 
including the present outbreak, there 
has been 43 different outbreaks of the 
disease, and of these the greater 
number have occurred in the Metropoli- 
tan Police Districts, and in the Counties 
of Kent and Sussex. There has been 
16 in the Metropolitan Police Districts, 
nine in Kent, and four in the County 
of Sussex, making 29 in all in that par- 
ticular district of the country. But in 
addition to this I am sorry to say there 
has been one case in Surrey, and one 
in the County of Essex. But it is 
satisfactory to remember that in none 
of these districts has there been any 
case whatever since the 29th February, 
with two exceptions to which I will 
further call the attention of the House. 
One is a case that occurred in the 
Isle of Sheppey two or three days ago, 
but which is really merely an extension 
of an outbreak there, and upon a farm 
which was already affected. Another 
outbreak has occurred close to Brighton, 
of which I only heard at a very late 
hour last night. These exceptions 
certainly have been a source of great 
disappointment to me, but in other 
respects, so far as the other parts of 
the country are concerned, I do not 
think the report, generally speaking, 
can be considered as discouraging ; 
because the House will remember that 
the period of incubation of this par- 
ticular disease generally takes from 
five to six or seven days, and a period 
had elapsed up to last night of more 
than 14 days since the last outbreak 
in this part of England occurred. I 
am bound to add that unfortunately 
on the 27th of last month the disease 
appeared at Edinburgh. How it got 
there is one of those mysteries in the 
character of this disease which no 
human being has ever been able to 
solve. So far as I can gather, no 
animals from London or the South of 
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England were sent to Edinburgh since 
the first outbreak of the disease in the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market. It is sup- 
posed to have been conveyed by human 
agency, by some drover, or butcher, or 
dealer, or dairyman from one of the 
dairies here in England—in London— 
several of which are affected, and con- 
veyed to the market in Edinburgh. Be 
that as it may, there have been two 
eases in Edinburgh; and from Edin- 
burgh the disease spread very quickly 
to Midlothian and Glasgow, with the 
result that there are six cases in Mid- 
lothian and one in Glasgow. But this, 
Iam sorry to say, is not all, because 
from Glasgow it appears that one cow 
found its way into Yorkshire, and into 
the Leeds market, and it was in that 
market nearly the whole of the day ; 
and on its being taken to its destina- 
tion, at Settle, in the Craven district, 
in the County of Yorkshire, the disease 
appeared in that animal; and either on 
that day or the day after it appeared 
on the premises of a Mr. Dugdale, a 
man very well known in that part of 
the country, and who has given every 
assistance in his power to prevent the 
disease from spreading. I have some 
hopes in the case of Yorkshire, at all 
events, that it may be possible that the 
disease may be checked. It is too 
early to speak with confidence ; but it 
was on the 3rd March that the 
disease was discovered in Yorkshire, 
and, so far, it has not spread at all, 
excepting in one instance which has 
been reported, and which I have some 
reason to believe was not altogether well- 
founded. That was a case which was 
supposed to have occurred at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, in Westmoreland ; and 
there is some reason to hope that 
that was a false alarm. And I am not 
altogether without hopes, so far as 
Yorkshire and that part of England is 
concerned, that the outbreaks there 
may possibly be checked. I cannot 
help thinking that the two cases to 
which I have last referred are instances 
which illustrate the fact that the spread 
of the disease might have been pre- 
vented if earlier action had been taken 
by the Local Authorities. I am not say- 
ing this for a single moment for the 
purpose of imputing any blame to the 
Local Authorities, from nearly all of 
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whom I have received the most loyal 
co-operation and support ; but I took it 
upon myself, very shortly after the 
disease first appeared in the country, 
to communicate on three different 
occasions with alli the Local Authorities 
of the country, reminding them of the 
powers they possess of closing their 
counties and preventing animals being 
brought into them, and warning them 
of the great danger which they would 
incur if steps in that direction were not 
taken. Undoubtedly, if that course 
had been adopted in this particular case 
in Yorkshire at an earlier period 
probably the outbreak which I speak of 
would have been spared. Many of the 
Local Authorities are now closing their 
counties. You may ask, very likely, 
why was it that the Board of Agricul- 
ture did not take this action of their 
own accord. My answer would be 
this: that it would be impossible for 
the Central Authority in London to be 
cognisant of all the circumstances of 
the different Local Authorities through- 
out the country, and it would be 
impossible for me to pass an Order 
closing every single district in the 
country without possessing that infor- 
mation which necessarily can only be 
possessed by those who are conversant 
on the spot with all the different 
circumstances and requirements of 
the different localities. I wish I 
could speak more hopefully than I 
can of the cases in Scotland at 
the present time. It appeared in 
Edinburgh, then spread to Glasgow 
and Midlothian, and now, I am 
sorry to say, the day before 
yesterday, or yesterday I think it was, 
I received the intelligence that a case 
had occurred in Perthshire. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance that it should 
have appeared in Glasgow as well as 
in Perth, and for this reason, that both 
Glasgow and Perth are two of the 
most considerable markets in the 
country ; and it is through Glasgow, I 
wish to remind the House, that a very 
large number of animals come almost 
every week from Ireland for the pur- 
pose of being sent to the northern 
counties of Scotland as store stock, 
and have in their natural course to pass 
through the City of Glasgow. I am, 
therefore, obliged to take measures, for 
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the present, to put an end to this state 
of things, because, unless I did so, the 
disease would at once spread through 
the whole of the North of Scotland ; 
and for the time being, at all events, I 
am compelled to impose very stringent 
restrictions upon cattle passing through 
Glasgow, and to prevent them from 
going to the North. I have now stated 
to the House pretty nearly all the in- 
formation I have to put before them 
in my possession at the present time ; 
and I can only express my great regret 
at the re-appearance of this disease 
after the measures we had taken for 
the purpose of stamping it out; and, 
secondly, that we have not been more 
successful in bringing it to a conclusion. 
But I may remind the House of this: 
that really it was almost a forlorn 
hope from the very commencement, 
from the first day that the disease ap- 
peared in the London market, and for 
this reason—as the House will clearly 
understand. So far as I have been able 
to estimate, on the morning when it was 
discovered, on Thursday, 4th February, 
at the market, and on the Monday 
previous—there had been 1,500 beasts, 
2,000 sheep, and several hundreds of 
drovers, dealers, butchers, and others, 
and the majority of them all had 
dispersed before we became aware 
of the existence of the disease. 
Owing to the peculiar character of this 
disease, and the facility with which it 
can be transmitted, every one of these 
men and these animals was capable of 
transmitting it to the respective dis- 
tricts to which they went. The House 
will, therefore, see the enormous diffi- 
culty which we had before us, and with 
which we had to contend, and, conse- 
oe it is not surprising that the 

isease has spread as it has done. 
I have referred to some of the 
figures recorded after the spread of the 
disease in 1880, and, so far, it is satis- 
factory to know that the number of 
cases up to the present date actually 
brought to my notice is considerably 
less than at the same date of that 
year. Still, the position now is far 
from being satisfactory, and, although we 
shall continue to make every effort to 
confine this attack and restrict it 
within the smallest possible limits, I 
should be deceiving the House if I 


Mr. Henry Chaplin 
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attempted to conceal the fact that we 
have not been successful up to the 
present in effectually coping with the 
disease. Wherever outbreaks have oc- 
curred we have taken immediate 
measures—firstly, by scheduling the 
infected districts; and, secondly, by 
scheduling the county or the districts 
around, to prevent the disease from 
spreading. As regards the amount 
of the estimate upon which my 
right hon. Friend opposite put 
some questions, I have no doubt 
the estimate will be amply suffi- 
cient, and for this reason: It is 
quite true that when the disease first 
appeared in London the Board of 
Agriculture, in order to stamp it out 
before it had further spread, did resort 
to the expedient of immediately 
slaughtering the animals. But thatis an 
expedient that cannot be adopted for 
more than a few days, and only in the 
early days of the attack. In the case of 
foot-and-mouth disease the animals af- 
flicted recover from it very rapidly, get- 
ting back not only their health, but their 
value, and it would cost the country an 
enormous amount of money and would 
be entirely out of the question to resor 
to slaughter in every case. The num- 
ber of animals slaughtered by order of 
the Board of Agriculture is 295, and 
their cost £2,101. In addition, we have 
considerable expenses to meet, these 
having been incurred in respect of 
veterinary surgeons, the expenses 
of Travelling Inspectors, the burial 
of animals, the disinfection of the 
places where they were killed, 
and the payment of compensation 
for the destruction of fodder, Xc., 
all of which amounted in round figures 
a few days ago to £1,000 or £1,100 
Then, again, we have employed veteri- 
nary surgeons to inspect the dairies in 
London. It is within the metropolitan 
district that the disease is still lurking 
in a few isolated instances. There are 
in the metropolitan area something like 
2,000 dairies, and it is in these that 
the danger lurks. I am sorry to 
say that there is an unfortunate 
disposition to conceal cases of disease 
as they arise. They are not always 
reported to us, although it is most im- 
portant that at the very earliest possible 
moment we should receive information 
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of any and of every outbreak. For 
that reason I have employed as large 
a body of Inspectors as I could obtain 
of competent persons to inspect the 
London dairies, and to do nothing 
else. This will entail a further cost 
of from £1,400 to £1,500. Now, 
Sir, I am asked what we are doing in 
Scotland. Sir, with regard to Scotland, 
the first thing we did was to pass an 
Order which was automatic in its appli- 
cation, and which involved the closing 
of markets and of fairs in districts 
which had been declared to be infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease. I am 
painfully aware of the inconvenience 
of the losses caused to owners and to 
breeders of stock, to farmers, to dealers, 
and to butchers ; but I wish to point 
out this, in the hope that it may 
convey some re-assurance to those 
whose interests are chiefly concerned. 
I imposed the most rigid restrictions in 
the first instance, in order, if possible, 
to prevent the disease from spreading, 
to any great extent, into the country. 
But I was also aware that restric- 
tions were capable of being made 
so rigid that eventually the remedy 
might become worse than the disease. 
That, Sir, I have carefully borne in 
mind in the course that I have been 
adopting, and I have in preparation 
already a Code of Regulations which 
will very shortly take the place of those 
in existence, and which will I hope, 
without producing more than the 
minimum of inconvenience, will still be 
instrumental in checking the disease. 
(5.55.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire) : I think that the House and the 
country have great reason to be satis- 
fied with the determined manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
battled with this insidious disease. The 
suecess which has so far attended the 
efforts of the Department over which 
the right hon. Gentleman so ably pre- 
sides is greater far than he has himself 
indicated. Some little time must of 
necessity have arisen before the new 
centres of disease were discovered, but 
I think the right hon. Gentleman is 
entitled to the cordial and energetic 
co-operation of all Local Authorities. 
This disease is so infectious and so 
difficult to deal with that it requires 
not only the action of the Central 
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Authorities, but the co-operation of the 
Local Authorities ; ard if there is such 
co-operation, I believe that within a 
comparatively few weeks the disease 
will be again exterminated from the 
country. In this hope, and with this 
view, I trust the Local Authorities will 
take drastic measures as regards the 
movement of cattle, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not relax 
any measures of precaution at least for 
the next few weeks. The right hon. 
Gentleman need not make the infected 
areas any larger than is absolutely 
necessary, but, at the same time, he 


ought to take the most effective 
means to prevent the infection 
being conveyed by cattle or 


drovers of cattle, dealers or others 
who come into contact with diseased 
cattle. I believe the present outbreak 
has been extended more by human 
agency than by the animals themselves. 

‘(5.57.) Sm RICHARD PAGET 
(Somerset, Wells): I am sure, Sir, 
that the whole of the agricultural 
community will view with the greatest 
satisfaction the energetic action taken 
by the Board of Agriculture in this 
matter. We have a very vivid re- 
collection of a period, not many years 
ago, when this disease was a plague in 
the country, and it is impossible to 
over-estimate the injury which it 
caused. The country has been free 
from this scourge for many years, and 
but for the importation of live animals 
from abroad we should be free from it 
now. The amount of food provided by 
imported live stock is now so small 
that it may be well to consider, in view 
of the return of this disease, whether 
the importation of live animals should 
not be altogether prohibited. At the 
outbreak of this disease, the right hon. 
Gentleman resorted to many measures, 
including that of slaughter. When 
you get to the end of an outbreak, 
having reduced it to a few spots, the 
remedy of slaughter can be employed 
with great effect. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has a right to expect, 
and I think he will receive the support 
not only of the Local Authorities, 
but of the farmers, in enforcing any 
regulations he may make, however 
stringent those regulations may be. 
The right hon. Gentleman now tells us 
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he has appointed skilled Inspectors to 
watch every one of those places where 
there is reason to suspect that the 
disease may be lurking, with the 
view of preventing any outbreak. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would cir- 
culate a Memorandum on the subject 
of isolation, it might be of great 
assistance in checking the spread of 
the disease. I venture to urge strongly 
the enormous advantage that would 
accrue if isolation were universally 
adopted, so that animals, whether 
believed to be safe and sound or coming 
from a market even beyond suspicion— 
if such animals were carefully isolated, 
in every case, on the farm into which 
they were introduced, this disease 
might be very materially reduced, or, 
at least, its spread prevented. 


(6.2.) CouonsLWARING (Down, N.): 
It is important that for the next two 
months certain measures should be 
taken at the Port of Glasgow. Up 
till the month of May the whole stock 
of Irish cattle begins to come over from 
the North of Ireland to Scotland; and 
serious consequences might result, as 
well as serious difficulties arise, in a 
large part of Ireland, especially in the 
North, if proper precautions are not 
taken at Glasgow. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will keep up the neces- 
sary regulationsin that part of Scotland, 
and, if possible, stamp out the disease 
before the importation of Irish cattle 
sets in. 


*(6.4.) Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I rise 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman on 
behalf of those I represent for all he 
has done, and I hope he will continue 
to do in the future as he has done in 
the past. I can only assure him that 
the farmers in my part of the world are 
most willing to assent to any regulations 
he may put upon them in the hope that 
he may succeed in stamping out the 
disease. But I wish to point out to him, 
and I am glad that he has acknowledged 
it in his speech, that it may be the case 
that the remedy may prove worse than 
the disease. I am convinced that 
when this thing is stamped out here, 
that the only way to prevent its return 
will be to put some check on the 
importation of live stock from abroad. 


Sir Richard Paget 
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*(6.6.) Sm WALTER BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, North West): I thank my 
right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Agriculture for 
what he has done in endeavouring to 
prevent the importation of disease from 
abroad, as well as for the regulations 
he has made to prevent the spread of 
the foot-and-mouth disease at home. 
I thank him, however, especially for so 
far relaxing his rules as to allow lambs 
to be sent to London for immediate 
slaughter, and also in permitting Kent 
sheep to be moved out of Sussex to 
enable them to go to Romney Marsh. 
I-would also impress upon him that he 
might now allow bullocks marked for 
slaughter to be sent to the London Market. 


This would be very much appreciated | 


by farmers in all parts of the country. 
As to isolation, I should like all 
Local Authorities to endeavour to 
press most strongly upon those 
under their influence and _ control 
the necessity for isolation, and the 
good which is likely to result 
from it. Farmers are particularly 
negligent in regard to isolation. I 
have always made it a practice to 
isolate any fresh stock I have bought, 
and if my right hon. Friend would give 
a caution of that kind it would be of 
immense advantage to the country. 


*(6.8.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rusheliffe): I think it is only 
fair that a word should be said from 
this side of the House in support of 
the policy pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman. As the Representative 
of a constituency which is largely 
agricultural, I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that my constituents 
regard with approval the course he 
has pursued. This is sometimes repre- 
sented as a producer’s question. That 
is a very narrow point of view in which 
to regard it, for no one is more 
interested in the stamping out of 
foot-and-mouth disease than the 
consumer. I only hope, from whatever 
quarter pressure comes upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to relax the precau- 
tions and restrictions, he will, at all 
events for a time, in order to insure 
the stamping out of the disease, stand 
firm. 
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(6.10.) Viscounr GRIMSTON 
(Herts, St. Albans) : Coming, as I do, 
from an agricultural community where 
the farmers accept with loyalty all 
necessary restrictions, I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he wouldkindly 
give his careful consideration to the 
removal of manure from London to 
various parts of the country? Restric- 
tions on this movement should be as 
far as possible removed, as at the 
present time of the year it is necessary 
that these farmers who make use of 
that manure from London should be 
able to cart it to the land, and so be 
able to prepare against the exigencies 
of the coming season. The farmers in 
my district would be ready to accept 
any necessary restriction, and so sup- 
port the right hon. Gentleman in every 
possible way. 

(6.12.) Mr. FLYNN: I can bear 
testimony to the patient interest with 
which all of us on this side of the 
House have listened to the speech of 
the Minister of Agriculture. There is 


one point in which this question affects 
Ireland and the Port of Glasgow. Un- 
questionably there is a large cattle 


trade between the North of Ireland and 
Glasgow, and I am sure the parties 
engaged in it would submit with a bad 
grace to the closing of that port even 
for such a time as is required for 
necessitous cases. Taking into ac- 
count the large trade that passes 
through Glasgow, I trust the restric- 
tion will not be continued any longer 
than is necessary. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Minister of 
Agriculture if he has any idea how long 
it will be necessary to continue a re- 
striction of that kind ? 

*(6.13.) Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : 
Whilst I admit that the measures 
taken to stamp out the import and 
sale of diseased animals in this country 
have been beneficial, yet the Minister 
of Agriculture will understand me 
when I say that the constitu- 
ency I represent has for a long 
time suffered extremely from the 
measures which he has thought it 
necessary to impose for safeguarding 
the flocks. Those measures, no doubt, 
have had the support of those who 
have cattle to rear and sell in this 
country. It may be a consumer's 
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question, or it may be a_ producer's 
question, but it is something more. 
Under authority of the Legislature a 
certain policy was entered upon many 
years ago, and large cattle markets as 
well as houses for the slaughter of 
cattle were started in London and else- 
where. And I would press on the 
attention of the Minister for Agricul- 
ture that the policy he has pursued has 
occasioned great hardship to those 
connected with the great markets, such 
as at Deptford. Cattle and sheep are 
forbidden to come from the whole of Ger- 
many simply because foot-and-mouth 
disease has broken out in one of the 
Duchies. That course of action interferes 
with all persons who get their et by 
slaughtering cattle—it also interferes 
with the livelihood of those who earn 
their living about these markets. It is, 
however, a mere matter of imagination 
that disease can come from districts 
which are not known to be affected, and 
the requirements of the case would be met 
by ordering the slaughter of these animals 
on their arrival from these districts. 
There should be a more liberal use of 
the power of slaughtering, and a less 
liberal use of the power of prohibitin 
importation altogether, at the port o 
debarkation in those establishments 
which have been erected at such great 
public expense. I do not desire to 
delay the Vote or to hamper the 
Minister of Agriculture, who has very 
difficult duties to discharge ; but I trust 
that he will take into consideration 
these remarks on behalf of what is 
really a great industry in this country. 

(6.20.) Mr. MORTON : Iam much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for his statement, and am sure he is 
doing the best he can under the cir- 
cumstances. I do not begrudge this 
or any money to stamp out disease, but 
I trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
will bear in mind that the consumer 
is the most important personage to be 
considered. While it is necessary to 
carry out these Orders, I hope he will 
bear in mind the needs and wants of 
the consumers, and make it as easy for 
them as he can. 

*(6.21.) Mr. CHAPLIN: I have every 
reason to be satisfied with—indeed, to 
be grateful for—the references which 
have been made to the administration 
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of the Board of Agriculture in this un- 
fortunate outbreak. I may say at once, 
in reply to my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, that the steps I have 
taken and am now taking are those 
which I am convinced are in the very 
best interests of the consumer. The 
great interest of the consumer of 
meat in this country lies in home pro- 
duce. Since this Act was put in force, 
and since measures for the prevention 
or mitigation of foot-and-mouth disease 
were first carried out, the increase in 
the number of cattle in this country 
has been something like one million, 
as shown by the Annual Returns, and 
the number of sheep has increased 
by something like three millions. That 
is one side of the question, and of the 
policy which I have endeavoured to 
ursue. What is the other side? 

hat is the interest of the consumer 
in the meat which still comes from the 
Continent of Europe? I pointed out, 
in answer to a question the other day, 
that if I were to stop the remaining 
imports from the Continent of Europe, 
which it may become necessary for me 
to do, all I should interfere with would 
be one quarter of 1 per cent. of the 
whole annual food supply. Is that 
worth considering in comparison with 
the risk we run of a re-introduction of 
this disease, which might ultimately 
diminish our home supplies by a 
million cattle and two or _ three 
million sheep? I hope I have been 
able to convince the hon. Gentleman 
that I am not oblivious to and do not 
disregard the interest of the consumer. 
I wish to say one word in reply to my 
hon. Friend behind me. With respect 
to the injury done to the markets, I 
sympathise with the unfortunate people 
who, to some extent, have been thrown 
out of work by the action which I have 
thought it necessary to take from time 
to time ; but I think the hon. Gentle- 
man somewhat exaggerated the case. 
The great bulk of the animals that 
come alive to this country come 
from America, where foot-and-mouth 
disease is unknown, at any rate for a 
great number of years. Nothing what- 


ever is done to interfere with them, 
except to order their slaughter at the 
port of debarkation ; and it is from that 
order, which is in force under the 


Mr. Chaplin 
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powers of the Board of Agriculture, 
these people receive all their work and 
employment. The number of animals 
which has been prevented from coming 
from the Continent of Europe which 
would be slaughtered at the port of 
debarkation is so trifling that it is 
hardly worth consideration. I hope, 
on reconsideration of the matter, the 
hon. Gentleman will exonerate me 
from having inflicted injury on the 
people to whom he referred to the 
extent he supposes. 

Mr. MORTON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us the effect on prices ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Absolutely none, 
I believe; but if anything, they have 
rather diminished. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell me how long the 
restrictions on the trade between 
Glasgow and Ireland are likely to be 
continued ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: That must depend 
on the success of the efforts of the 
Board of Agriculture to suppress the 
disease in Glasgow and the neighbour- 
hood. It is now some eight or nine 
days since the disease first broke out 
there, and it has not extended in Glas- 
gow, though it has reached Perth. If 
the efforts which are being made to 
stamp out the disease are successful, 
I hope the existing restrictions at 
Glasgow may not continue in force for 
any lengthened period of time. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £15,000, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st ~~ = March, 1892, 
as a Grant in Aid of the nses of the 
Royal Commission for the Exhibition at 
Chicago, 1893.” 

(6.22.) Mr. FLYNN: Several ques- 
tions have been placed on the Paper 
in regard to the representation 
of Ireland on the Royal Commis- 
sion taking charge of British interests 
at this Exhibition. It was stated some 
time ago that the Duke of Abercorn 
had been appointed, nobody knew by 
whom, to represent Ireland in this 
matter. I do not wish to say anything 
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personal about the Duke of Abercorn, 
but at meetings which have been held in 
Cork, Dublin, and Belfast a request was 
made that an Irish gentleman con- 
nected with Irish trade and commerce 
should be appointed to represent the 
Irish section. No attention has been 
paid to these requests. I am particu- 
larly interested in this question, because 
there is a large and growing trade be- 
tween the United States and Ireland 
in woollens and linens, and though the 
McKinley Tariff Bill may have inter- 
fered with the expansion of that trade, 
we believe it to be only temporary; we 
believe that tariff will not be long in 
existence. It is perfectly idle to say 
that the Duke of Abercorn is fitted to 
look after these interests. For such a 
post you want a man of business 
capacity, thoroughly well acquainted 
with the details of the trade between 
America and Ireland, and with the 
Irish linen and woollen trade generally. 
Another point is that this Vote is for the 
expenses of the organisation of the 
British section. Are we to understand 
that Ireland is to be altogether excluded 
from the Exhibition? We do not allow 
for a moment that the word “ British” 
includes of necessity the word “ Irish.”’ 
Irish individuality will be entirely lost 
if the word “ British” is maintained 
and no attention paid to Ireland in the 
matter. I have followed the papers, 
and I find that English manufacturers 
have held meetings and shown a great 
interest in the matter, but it is different 
in Ireland. We have no guarantee that 
the Irish linen and woollen trade will 
be thoroughly represented. We ask 
that the Treasury should put them- 
selves into communication with the 
committees which have been formed in 
Dublin, so that they may meet the 
wishes of the Irish traders who are 
deeply interested in the Exhibition. 
I am much disappointed about the 
charge of five shillings a foot for 
space ; we say that charge is entirely 
too high. No charge should be made. 
It would be far better to increase this 
Vote to £30,000 or £40,000 than to 
charge the exhibitors five shillings a 
foot for space. The committee at 


Chicago are giving the space free, the 
only restriction as to space being that 
it shall be reasonable, and all they 
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ask is that exhibitors from all parts 
of the world shall come and exhibit. 
My contention is that as the exhibitor 
will be put to very considerable cost in 
the matter of transit before he can get 
his goods to Chicago, the fact of this 
further sum of 5s. per square foot will 
deter many exhibitors who might be 
prepared to incur the other expenditure. 
A feeling of distrust has been caused in 
many minds whether it is worth while 
to go to Chicago at all, and I hope 
the Treasury will give attention to 
the three questions I have suggested : 
whether it is advisable to retain the 
charge of 5s. a foot for space, the non- 
appointment of any Irishman who in 
any way represents trade or commerce, 
and the exclusion of Ireland from any 
mention in the grant of this large sum 
of money ? 

*(6.32.) Sm THOMAS ESMONDE 
(Dublin Co., S.): We believe that 
the neglect with which this Commission 
has treated Irish exhibitors constitutes 
a very serious grievance. You will 
remember that when the proposal was 
first made by the United States that 
this country should participate in the 
Chicago Exhibition it was taken up 
very warmly, and a Royal Commission 
was appointed to see that the various 
parts of England and Ireland were 
properly represented. The Commission 
appointed eleven Committees, number- 
ing something like 387 members, to 
carry out its recommendations; but 
amongst all these gentlemen there was 
not a single representative of Ireland, 
and the only gentleman who has been 
appointed by this Commission to repre- 
sent Ireland is the Duke of Abercorn. 
I doubt very much whether he 
will be accepted as a_ representa- 
tive by any large section of the 
Irish community. This Commission 
appointed Committees to deal with all 
the Irish industries, and it will scarcely 
be believed that the most important in- 
dustry in Ireland—the agricultural in- 
dustry—is not represented on any of 
these Committees. We hold that the 
Commission has displayed a gross 
neglect of its duties in regard to Ire- 
land. The only body with which they 
communicated was the Royal Dublin 
Society, which, although it may do a 
good deal of useful work for Ireland, 
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is scarcely the proper channel of ap- 
proach when the interests of the Irish 
industrial community are concerned in 
a matter of this kind. The Commis- 
sion may take shelter behind the Royal 
Dublin Society, but that explanation 
cannot be accepted in Ireland as an 
explanation of the gross neglect with 
which they have treated the Irish in- 
dustrial community. A sum of £25,000 
was granted for the expenses of this 
Commission, and now there is a further 
sum of £10,000, and of that £35,000 
I venture to say that £50 would 
cover the sum that has been spent on 
behalf of Ireland. We think this 
is @ very great grievance, as it places 
the Irish industries at a very great dis- 
advantage. Then we have had no infor- 
mation of the workings of this Com- 
mission ; and, so far as I can ascertain, 
no Irishman has been able to secure 
space in the Chicago Exhibition. The 
charge for space, too, we hold to be 
exorbitant, and I believe that for 
the smallest space which will be 
allotted in the Exhibition a sum of no 
less than £5 will be charged. We are 
informed that the Commissioners have 
advertised in various Irish newspapers ! 
So well did they draw the attention of 
the Irish people to the matter that no 
meetings on the subject were held in 
Ireland until after the date on which 
the last application for space in the 
Exhibition could have been made. We 
consider that Ireland has had no 
recognition at the hands of this Com- 
mission, and that this money, which was 
voted by Parliament for Ireland as 
well as England, has been expended in 
such a manner that Ireland has been 
altogether left out. We are told that 
a large amount of this sum is required 
for the expenses of the English Art 
Section. We have no objection to the 
proper representation of English art at 
the Chicago Exhibition, but it should 
not be done solely at the expense of 
Ireland. We consider that these 
Commissioners have practically put 
Ireland on the shelf, and we submit 
that the time for sending in appli- 
cations by intending exhibitors should 
be extended so that Irish ex- 
hibitors may have a chance of being 
represented, and we desire that some 
fair proportion of this money should be 
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spent in giving Irish industry a chance 
of being represented at the Exhibition, 
It is our opinion that the Committee 
has no desire to encourage the exhibi- 
tion of Irish industry at Chicago. The 
Irish people are sufficiently alive to the 
importance of being represented, and | 
see that meetings have been held in 
different parts of the country urging 
upon this House and upon the public 
the desirability of taking steps to secure 
the proper representation of Ireland at 
the Exhibition. A thoroughly repre- 
sentative meeting was held in the City 
of Dublin, at which a resolution was 
passed urging the necessity for the allo- 
cation of a sum of money to assist in 
the proper representation of Irish 
industry at that Exhibition. It will be 
interesting to see what steps will be 
taken with respect to that resolution; 
but we very much fear that whatever 
professions may be made by the Com- 
mission, they will not be sincere, and that 
Ireland has very little to hope for in the 
way of assistance from this Commission. 
We have been looking at the amounts 
expended by other countries in the 
matter of this Exhibition, and we find 
that France has voted £80,000; Ger- 
many, £52,000; the Republic of Mexico, 
£150,000; Japan, £126,000; the 
Dominion of Canada, £30,000; 
Austria, £29,000; New South Wales, 
£30,000; Ecuador, £25,000; Peru, 
£25,000; and Guatemala, £24,000. 
This great and rich country contributes 
£35,000, but not a penny of it is for 
Ireland. This House is asked to vote 
£1,400,000 for the cost of police for 
Ireland; but the idea of asking for 
money to promote Irish industries, 
even a small proportion of this £35,000, 
does not seem to occur to the Govern- 
ment. One of the main arguments of 
the Unionist Administration is that 
their aim is the material well-being of 
the Irish people, and here is an oppor- 
tunity for Her Majesty’s Government 
to show that they really desire to 
benefit the material interests of the 
Irish people. Let them take up the 
matter of the Chicago Exhibition, and 
grant the request we make that a certain 
amount of money may be set apart for 
Ireland’s exhibitors ; let them extend 
the time for exhibitors to send in appli- 
cations, and then something may be 
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done. We fear that nothing will be 
done; we are afraid that the Royal 
Commissioners do not care for Irish 
interests ; but we desire that the Irish 
people should have an opportunity at 
the Chicago Exhibition of showing 
their industrial capacity. And I con- 
sider that our purpose is most surely to 
be attained by Ireland’s securing a 
separate and distinct recognition and 
representation of her own at the World's 
Fair. 

(6.46.) Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am 
extremely anxious to make a statement 
on this subject in reply to what has 
been said by hon. Members opposite, 
and I think I shall be enabled to 
satisfy them on every point. But it is 
important, as the hon. Baronet has 
said, that the Vote should be taken, and 
time does not allow me to make a 
statement now. If hon. Gentlemen 
will allow the Vote to be taken now, on 
the Report stage I will take the oppor- 
tunity of tendering to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir T. Esmonde) information which it 
is quite evident from his speech he has 
not received. 

*(6.46.) Mr. WEBB: I really think 
this is a matter of so much importance 
that we should take the opportunity to 
insist upon something being done. 
Time is running on, and it is essential 
that the Government should do some- 
thing for the material development of 
Irish industries. Already we have a 
market for Irish manufactures in 
the United States, and this is an 
Opportunity not to be neglected for 
encouraging the trade. I speak more 
particularly in the interest of the 
industries of the South of Ireland, but 
in no way wishing to detract from the 
importance of Northern industries. 
We feel it is a great mistake not to 
have on the management of these 
business matters Irishmen with whom 
we could feel sure Irish interests would 
be taken care of. With every respect 
for the noblemen and gentlemen on 
the Commission, we do not recognise 
their connection with and interest in 
Irish commercial and manufacturing 
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interests. We do not understand why 
such a heavy charge as five shillings 
per square foot should be imposed for 
exhibition space, seeing that the 
Chicago Committee make no such 
charge, and in addition exhibitors will 
have the cost of carriage and of care- 
takers. We desire that prominence 
should be given to an Irish section as 
distinguished from England and Scot- 
land, and that we should not simply be 
contented with a British section. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 
be reported To- 


Resolutions to 


morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Report [29th February] deferred till 
Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolutions {14th March] reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 


1. “That 74,190 men and boys be employed 
for the Sea and Coastguard Services for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1893, 
including 14,505 Royal Marines.” 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £3,520,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Expense of Wages, &c., to Officers, Seamen 
and Boys, Coastguard, and Royal Marines, 
which will come in course of payment during 
oe year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
l ” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon 
the 14th instant, was reported from the Com- 
mittee of Supply, and which was then agreed 
to by the House, be now read, “ That a num- 
ber of Land Forces, not exceeding 154,073, all 
ranks, be maintained for the Service of the 
United oe of Great Britain and Ireland 
at Home and Abroad, excluding Her Majesty's 
Indian Possessions, during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1893.” 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Ordered, That leave be given to my in a 
Bill to provide, during Twelve Months, for the 
Discipline and tion of the Army ; 
that Mr. Secre' Stanhope, Lord George 


Hamilton, the Judge Advocate General, and 
Mr. Brodrick do prepare and bring it in. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 223.] 
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HARES BILL.—(No. 111). 
Considered in Committee, and repor- 
ted, without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT 
(OPEN AIR MEETINGS). 

Address for— 

“Return showing names of (1) places in the 
Metropolitan Police District where Open Air 
Meetings may lawfully be held, with the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty's Commissioners of 
Works, the London County Council, or other 
authority ; and (2) places in the Metropolitan 
Police District where Open Air Meetings have, 
since the lst day of March, 1891, been held, 
and have not been interfered with by the 
Police, because no breach of the peace or ob- 
struction to traffic occurred, and no complaint 
was made.”—(Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


EVENING SITTING. 





MOTION. 





INCIDENCE OF TAXATION (IMPERIAL 
AND LOCAL). 
RESOLUTION. 

*(9.30.) Mr. PROVAND (Giasgow, 
Blackfriars, &c.): I rise for the purpose 
of moving the Motion which stands in 
my name. Any person who for the 
first time approaches this subject will 
probably think there ought to be no 
difficulty whatever in ascertaining the 
incidence of any given tax, but no 
sooner does he address himself to the 
task of finding this out, than he finds 
great difficulties standing in the way of 
acquiring accurate information. He 
must not merely find out the amount of 
each tax, which is the simplest part of 
the matter; he has to ascertain, 
if he can, how much of the tax 
is paid by each different class, and 
on what kind of property it falls, and 
here he finds his difficulties arise. 
Further, in an examination of this 
kind, he must include local and 
Imperial taxation; and in this there 
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are still more difficulties. I should not 
care about troubling the House with 
my opinion on the point, but I may 
mention that a very well-known critic 
of our Parliamentary accounts stated in 
the Economist, some 18 months ago, that 
not even by careful analysis was it pos- 
sible to ascertain from Parliamentary 
accounts what portion of the total 
receipts constitutes Imperial Revenue, 
and how much belongs to the Local 
Authorities. The same critic, a 
little further on in his article, 
goes on to say that not one in 
a hundred Members of the House of 
Commons could give any clear state- 
ment of our National finances. We 
have the same thing confirmed from 
the Front Benches on both sides. Some 
two years ago, a former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt) said he defied any Member 
of the House to ascertain from the 
accounts furnished with the Budget 
how much the revenue was, or, for the 
matter of that, how much our expen- 
diture was. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has shown his opinion by 
refusing to make a Return of land taxa- 
tion, because he said many of the sums 
would have to be more or less con- 
jectural. Therefore, it will be ad- 
mitted that such comments as these are 
not re-assuring toany man who attempts 
to ascertain how much of the total 
taxation falls on different classes of 
the community. Nevertheless, we 
must use as best we can the materials 
at our disposal, and these very diffi- 
culties afford evidence of the necessity 
for adopting a more simplified and 
more complete method of accounts, 80 
that it may not be said that not one man 
out of ahundred in the House can explain 
them, but that also every intelligent 
man outside the House can understand 
them. Anotherand a sub-variety in the 
incidence of taxation is when oné 
part of the country is taxed more than 
some other parts of the country, or 
that one portion of the country is taxed 
for the benefit of other portions of the 
country. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave us a very good example 
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of that a year ago in the surtax of 3d. 
a barrel on beer and 6d. a gallon on 
spirits, imposed for local purposes. 
The result was most unfavourable to 
Scotland, and we were taxed in that 
part of the Kingdom for the benefit of 
other parts of the Kingdom. Now, 
this is more or less inevitable with some 
of our taxation, but it is absolutely in- 
defensible when a tax of that kind is 
created, which is, I might say, in- 
equitable in its very inception. But 
this sub-variety of the incidence of 
taxation is not one upon which I intend 
to say anything more. My Resolution 
speaks of taxation which falls on dif- 
ferent classes, and that is the point at 
which I desire toarrive. Now, this ques- 
tion has been very much disputed at dif- 
ferent times, and some few years ago 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) made some interesting calcula- 
tions on the subject, which I must 
candidly say were not generally ac- 
cepted at that time, and others also have 
done so. But the calculations have 
nearly always been made with refer- 
ence to taxation upon some small area 
or small portion of the population, and 
have not, I think, furnished any cor- 
rect estimate of the incidence of taxa- 
tion by the method adopted. We must 
start by assuming equality of sacrifice, 


and that everybody pays in  pro- 
portion to what he receives and 
can afford. That would be a fair 


basis for taxation, and, assuming this 
to be the case, I have put a few 
figures together, which, I think, will 
present a very fair estimate of what 
amount of taxation is paid by the 
wage-earning class, and how much 
by the class above them. For 
this purpose I shall first deal 
with the £82,000,000 of Imperial 
taxation raised by taxes, omitting 
the sums raised in other ways. 
Now, in the Budget statement for the 
year you will not find a sum of 
£82,000,000 raised by taxation, but 
only £75,000,000, the other £7,000,000 
being collected by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and handed over to Local 
Authorities. In 1885, Mr. Giffen 


made an estimate of the total amount 
of the earnings of the wage-earning 
classes, and he then placed it at 
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about £550,000,000 per annum. Since 
then there has been an increase of 5 
per cent. in the population, and we 
may take it there has been 5 per cent. 
increase in wages, bringing the total up 
to about £600,000,000. I am taking 
what I think is a very full estimate. 
I know that others have made 
lower estimates, but Mr. Giffen’s figures 
are larger than others, and so I take 
them. Now, it is also estimated that 
the total earnings and profits of the 
United Kingdom are every year about 
£1,200,000,000 or £1,300,000,000 ster- 
ling, so, I take it, the wage-earners 
receive during the year a sum very 
nearly half the total earnings of the 
nation. In dealing with Imperial taxes, 
I shall assume that the wage-earning 
classes pay only on Customs and 
Excise, and I take Customs at the 
amount collected last year, say 
£20,000,000—I assume that the wage- 
earning classes pay half the duty 
on coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. I only 
take half, because, for some reason, the 
upper classes consume a much larger 
proportionate share of these three 
articles than do the working classes ; 


but the latter I do not calculate 
pay any of the duty on _ brandy, 
Geneva, and _ similar liquors or 


that they ever smoke a cigar or drink 
a glass of wine. I know they do all 
these things, but to such a small extent 
that I leave them out. On the other 
hand, I shall assume that they pay the 
whole of the duty on rum, on dried 
fruits, on tea, and on tobacco, because 
the amount of these duties paid by the 
upper classes is comparatively trifling, 
as compared with that paid by the 
wage-earners. This estimate shows 
that £15,500,000 out of the £20,000,000 
are paid by the working classes. Then 
I turn to Excise and the duties levied 
by that Department on beer, British 
spirits, and licences—£27,000,000 ster- 
ling, of which sum the workers pay 
five-sixths, or £22,500,000, and this 
amount added to the Customs amount 
gives a total of £38,000,000 provided 
by the working classes out of 
£82,000,000 of Imperial taxes collected. 
The proportion is very nearly the same in 
figures as the proportion to the entire 
income of the country—nearly one- 
half. Therefore, I think it is perfectly 
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clear that the working classes contri- 
bute at least their full share to the 
Imperial taxation of the country. Now, 
in taking these figures, I have avoided 
all details ; I have not included any of 
those taxes of which they pay a small 
amount, and, on the other hand, I have 
not deducted anything from those of 
which the richer classes pay very little. 
Besides this, I do not take any credit 
for what the working classes pay on 
stamps, although they contribute by 
receipt stamps, and in a large degree to 
the stamps for patent medicines. That 
item comes to about £225,000, and I 
must think that nearly all is contributed 
by the workers, as I never heard of the 
upper classes patronising ‘‘ Beecham ” 
or ‘‘ Holloway.” Nor have I taken 
any credit for their contributions to the 
Post Office revenue, although penny 
stamps give the Post Office a profit of 
£3,500,000 every year. Of course, 
other figures might be extracted from 
the accounts in various ways; but I 
care very little how they are stated by 
anyone—they must be more or less con- 
jectural, and, instead of trying to 
establish the precise share each class 
pays of each tax, it is better to take 
the figures en bloc. Whichever 
method is adopted, I do not think 
my statement can be seriously as- 
sailed — that the working classes 
contribute at least their full share 
to Imperial taxation. And now 
let us consider how the working 
classes stand in reference to local 
taxation, and this is a much simpler 
question ; and, as I have shown that they 
pay their share of Imperial taxa- 
tion, I can show that there is no doubt 
that they contribute far more than 
their share of local taxation, because 
the working classes pay about 20 per 
cent. of their wages in rent, and as 20 
per cent. of that goes in rates, these 
rates take 4 or 5 per cent. from the 
workman's income, which is a far larger 
percentage than is paid by any other class. 
Shopkeepers pay more in rates, but 
that is for trade and not for residential 
purposes. Considered in the capacity 
of resident occupiers, the rates 
paid by the working classes are higher 
than those paid by any other class. 
This is proved by the Return of the 
rates charged in different parts of 
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London. For example, in the Division 
represented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the rates are 4s. in the £1, 
whereas in St. Luke’s the rates are 60 
per cent. higher, and in all the East End 
and other working-class Divisions the 
rates are much higher than in the highly- 
rented residential parts of the Metro- 
polis. Now, I think I have established 
that the working classes pay too large 
a share of the total taxation, and that 
they are entitled to some relief; and, 
of course, that relief may come in two 
or three ways. Taxes may be repealed 
or they may be re-adjusted. One of 
these methods must be adopted, and 
probably both, until the working 
classes are put upon a taxpaying level 
with the richer members of society. 
Here I must admit at once that what the 
working classes contribute to Imperial 
taxation is, to a large extent, voluntary. 
If they did not drink and were non- 
smokers, they would contribute very 
little to Imperial taxation. On the 
other hand, the rich man’s contributions 
are largely compulsory. But, never- 
theless, this is no defence against an 
unfair state of things; we must look at 
facts as we find them, and consider the 
question on this basis. Now, I come 
to look at the several ways in which 
poorer citizens might obtain some relief 
from the inequitable position which 
they occupy in respect to taxation. On 
this point I am not going to say any- 
thing new. The facts I shall mention 
have been before the House and the 
country for many years, and have been 
considered. The first relief to 
which I think the working classes 
are entitled is the repeal of the taxes 
upon food. These duties return 
about £3,700,000, of which about 
£3,400,000 is on account of tea. 
I do not intend to say anything 
upon that, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
may possibly have something to 
say, but I do desire to draw atten- 
tion to the inequitable character 
of the duties on dried fruits. We 
allow all green fruit to come in free, 
and then we tax raisins, currants, figs, 
and plums, dried apricots if in bags 
or barrels, but we charge nothing on 
almonds, dates, dried apples or dried 
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nectarines, and if dried apricots are 
mixed with sugar they come in free. It 
is idle to suppose there is any possible 
defence for these taxes. They were put 
on at a time when those who had to 
pay them had no voice in the taxation 
ofthe courtry. All they could do was 
topay and complain. It was impossible 
for them todomore. But hon. Gentle- 
men who sit opposite must admit 
*that that time has passed for ever, and 
the voices of those who are to be taxed 
must be heard in reference to the 
imposition of taxation. But the 
staring folly of these duties is still more 
indefensible when we look at them 
more closely. Valencia raisins used by 
the lower classes are taxed to the extent 
of 50 per cent. of their value. Every 
workman’s wife who buys raisins pays 
more by half than she would pay but for 
these duties. On the other hand the 
raisins used by the wealthier classes pay 
on an average 10 per cent. induty. Of 
course differences of this kind are 
inevitable unless differential duties 
were put on, and in the case of raisins 
no doubt differential duties would be 
very difficult to impose even if 
they were desirable. But does 
not this inequality furnish a strong 
reason why there should be no duty 
at all? I have not mentioned a 
worse case. There are quantities of 
figs, plums, and prunes taxed to the 
extent of 80 per cent. of their pur- 
chase price—that is to say the pur- 
chaser would pay little more than 
half of the price he now pays in the 
shop but for these duties. Of course 
very small quantities of these fruits 
come to this country ; the tax is prohi- 
bitive; they are not worth the price 
this enormous tax imposes. Abolish 
the duty, and no doubt these fruits 
would be imported, and our citizens 
would have the advantage of the use 
of these fruits, and our commerce 
would benefit in freights and in 
other ways. On account of these 
duties these fruits cannot be dis- 


charged over the ship’s side, and the 
expenses of landing and of trans- 
shipment are such that our ports 
do not become depots for the trade. 
The whole duties raised on dried fruits 
amount to little more than £300,000, 
and a large portion of this must be ex- 
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pended in the cost of collection, and 
for this comparatively petty sum, we 
keep up these duties to the damage 
of trade and to the hindrance of our 
commerce, while we are depriving our 
people of the enjoyment of some of 
the best descriptions of food at a price 
such as the poorest could afford to pay. 
America has been importing large quan- 
tities of raisins from Europe, but the 
California raisin crop is now becoming 
so large that it is thought America 
will shortly cease the importation from 
Europe, and that we shall have an in- 
creased supply from Spain of about 
18,000 tons a year, all of which can 
be consumed in this country if the duty 
were repealed. We have an illustra- 
tion of the effect the abolition of duty 
would have on the consumption. Two 
years ago the duty on currants was 
reduced from 7s. to 2s. per ewt., 
and what has been the result? For 
many years there had been no increase 
in the consumption of currants, but 
immediately the duty was reduced the 
consumption of currants increased by 
23 per cent. over any year for a 
series of years. Transhipments of 
currants also increased to the extent 
of 35 per cent., showing how our 
ports may become depots for the supply 
of foreign fruits. I have no doubt 
that if the duty were taken off raisins 
a similar result would follow. Canned 
fruits from California and Australia 
compete with these dried fruits, they 
are admitted free, and the trade has 
largely and rapidly developed. There 
are many reasons why these duties 
should be abolished, but I think I have 
amply demonstrated that there is no 
possible reason for maintaining them, 
or possible defence for them. But 
although the repeal of the dried fruit 
duties would be a great benefit to the 
working classes of this country, they 
are entitled to much more relief than 
this £300,000. It is but a small sum, 
and there are two other sources of 
relief which naturally suggest them- 
selves as suitable for alteration and 
the re-adjustment of the incidence of 
taxation, and one of these sources is 
the Death Duties. Of course I know 
the stereotyped reply to this demand 
is that the land is at present assessed 
for Income Tax at a much higher rate 
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than other kinds of property. The 
obvious reply is, let us have the land 
fairly assessed, and do notlet us continue 
with one system for England, another 
for Scotland, and another for Ireland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
re-adjust the incidence of the assessment 
of land to the Income Tax on a fair and 
intelligible basis, making it in principle 
the same in all three countries. The 
unfairness of the Death Duties is 
so notorious as to have become 
common knowledge. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, about 
three years ago, introduced the Estate 
Duty Bill he said it was to meet the 
constitutional requirements of the 
National Exchequer, and that it would 
be free from: the inequalities of the 
existing Death Duties. In the last 
Report of the Commissioners of 
Income Tax I find that in the first 
completed year the tax has been im- 
posed £1,125,619 has been derived from 
personalty, and £69,000 derived from 
realty; that is to say, personalty has 
contributed 15-16ths of the tax 
and land only 1-l6th; and _ yet 
we were told that that was to be 
a tax which was to meet the 
constitutional requirements of the 
National Exchequer, and to be free 
from all the inequalities of the existing 
Death Duties. Besides the re-adjust- 
ment of the Death Duties there is no 
doubt that the larger incomes should 
be assessed to Income Tax at a higher 
rate than the smaller. When an 
income passes a certain amount, when 
it becomes enormous—-when, in fact, it 
is ascertained to be beyond what I 
may call the power of personal effort of 
any man to obtain by any labour of 
his own, .incomes of that kind—I 
am not going to define what sum it 
should commence at—should pay 
a higher rate of Income Tax than 
the smaller incomes. I will mention 
another source from which taxation 
ought to be derived, and that is the 
mining royalties. Although royalties 
are rated, they should likewise form 
the subject of special taxation. Then I 
‘come to the last point that I am going 
to mention, and that is the relief of the 
ratepayer. Now, there are two rate- 
payers—the urban ratepayer and the 
-rural ratepayer ; and, with respect to the 
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rural ratepayer, his case is not anything 
like as hard as that of the urban rate- 
payer. And no one has stated the case of 
the urban ratepayer better than the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
morethan once in this House, and several 
times in other places, pointed out how 
necessary it was that the urban rate- 
payer should be relieved from the 
pressure of the excessive rates which 
he has to pay in our cities at the 
present time. Another reason why | 
shall not say anything about the rural 
ratepayer is that because it raises the 
question of the taxation of agricultural 
land, and any person who considers this 
will find it far and away the most intri- 
cate and difficult taxation question to 
deal with. Some other method of rating 
must be adopted from that which we 
employ at the present time, because, 
while some agricultural land is rated 
too high, there is a great deal rated 
too low. The present system is in- 
equitable, and must be altered. But to 
return to the urban ratepayer. I think 
the source to which he must look 
for relief is the taxation of the land 
under our cities; and while tie agricul- 
tural question is full of difficulties, the 
town question, I may say, is simplicity 
itself. The land is set apart for a par- 
ticular purpose—for the benefit of all, 
not for the benefit of him who owns 
it, and cannot be made more or 
less valuable by the person who 
receives the rent. The only way 
in which it can become valuable is by 
the aggregation of inhabitants in 
its neighbourhood, and it can only 
become less valuable by the inha- 
bitants going away. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to what the re- 
sult of the last County Council of London 
election pointed, and to the question 
on which it was fought. No doubt 
there were the questions of the mono- 
poly of gas, and tramways, and water, 
and other matters of that kind; but 
the real question which settled the 
election was the taxation of land 
values in order to relieve the occupying 
ratepayer. That is the reason why 
the Moderates were so badly beaten. 
and why the Progressives succeeded in 
being returned by such a large majority 
It may be that this question is too 
large for Parliament to deal with in 
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the last year of its existence; but there 
is nothing whatever to hinder or inter- 
fere with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rectifying the Death Duties, or 
putting a special tax on mining royalties, 
or repealing the duties on dried fruits. 
I therefore hope he will take an early 
opportunity of remedying the condition 
in which the poorer taxpayers of this 
country stand at, present, because 
there can be no doubt that the incidence 
of taxation falls heavier on the working 
than on the richerclasses. I beg to move 
the Resolution that stands in my 
name :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
incidence of Taxation in the United Kingdom 
for both Imperial and Local purposes is in- 
equitable, and ought to be readjusted as to 
fall with greater fairness on all classes.” 

(9.40.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): In_ rising to second this 
Motion I must say that I do not 
agree with one remark made by 
my hon. Friend when he said that 
the last Session of Parliament must 
necessarily be a barren Session with 


regard to some of the most important 
questions any Parliament ought to deal 
On the contrary, we see evident 
proof, day after day, that no Session 
can be so open to conviction and so 
open to the pricks of conscience and a 
sense of coming revolution as a dying 


with. 


Session of Parliament. I think with 
regard to one of the questions on which 
this great Metropolis has expressed its 
opinion so decidedly in the last few 
weeks, and on which a Committee of 
this House—whose Report I do not wish 
to anticipate in any way except to 
venture to think that it will strengthen 
the position of this question—is sitting, 
Parliament in this Session might pro- 
ceed very well to action in this the 
most important of all these questions. 
I think we havea right to ask at such 
a moment as this, when the sands are 
running out, what has been the record of 
this Parliament and what has been the 
record of the Government in dealing with 
this question? We have granted on all 
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sides these two facts—that with regard 
to Imperial taxation there have been 
enormous increases made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and prospec- 
tively in the future ready to come 
upon the shoulders of the taxpayer. 
With regard to local taxation, there is 
also room for the consideration of the 
ever-increasing burden. The rates 
levied by Local Authorities during the 
last 15 years have increased from 20 to 
30 millions, and the indebtedness of 
the Local Authorities has increased 
from £92,000,000 to £200,000,000. 
The question may be illustrated by 
the policy of the President of 
the Local Government Board and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
With regard to the County Councils, I 
suppose the intention of the enormous 
subventions which were given to the 
County Councils was to relieve and 
lessen rates; but according to the latest 
Taxation Returns I see that the County 
Council rates were only lowered as 
compared with the preceding year by 
the sum of £76,000 ; so that the whole 
of these millions has not substantially 
reduced the incidence of the rates. 
Take again the great reform carried 
out by Her Majesty's Government 
with regard to free education. At 
that time 2,000,000 of money— 
probably 3,000,000 will soon be 
nearer the amount—had been as- 
sessed as the burden upon the tax- 
payers of this country. Where was 
that tocome from? It was to come 
from the industry and from the enter- 
prise of the country; from those who 
do the work of the country. To add 
that to the outgoings of the country and 
yet not to readjust the incidence of 
Imperial taxation is unjust. My hon. 
Friend has touched upon the change 
made with regard to the Succession 
Duty and Estate Duty, and has shown 
how light a touch has been given 
to the great problem on these ques- 
tions. This Estate Duty was devised 
after the slight changes made in 
1888. But it is obvious that its in- 
cidence is almost wholly upon per- 
sonalty; and, even if these reforms 
were more thoroughgoing than they 
were at the time when this flick 
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of a feather upon the landowning 
interest of the country took place, this 
slight addition to the Succession Duty 
and Estate Duty, half the whole Probate 
Duty of the country was being handed 
over for the relief of the rates. The 
whole of that vast sum having been 
handed over to the landowning interest, 
at any rate as regards agricultural 
land to a large extent at the time these 
alterations were made, it seems to me 
that this is a grotesque perversion of 
justice. Another point upon which I 
cannot agree with my hon. Friend is 
with regard to the rural ratepayers. 
I do not think there is any difficulty 
as to the value of agricultural land. 
The fact that the values are in some 
cases very high and in others very low 
has nothing to do with the question 
before us, which is whether the rates 
burdened upon agricultural land are to 
be paid by the owner or by the 
occupier, or whether either is to pay 
his fair share or more than his fair 
share? I think even with regard to 
rural land we have a duty which the 
electors in rural districts will call 
upon us to perform—namely, of seeing 
that the promise often given them 
of dividing the rates between the owner 
and the occupier is carried out in the 
country as well as in the town. When 
we come to the Municipality of London 
we see that the farce that the Govern- 
ment asked the ratepayers of London 
to go through is monstrous. As they 
are very largely paying the whole 
burden of the rates and bearing the 
whole burden of improvements, the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government 
in handing these subventions over to 
the London County Council and other 
Urban Councils is only very generously 
asking them to relieve themselves out of 
their own pockets. I think I am entitled 
to draw attention to the announcement 
made by Her Majesty’s Ministry in 
those Debates. Last year we had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer coming 
forward in a new aspect. I believe in 
the autumn he went down to Cambridge 
and spoke of himself as the only 
man who was in earnest in the 
whole country in this matter of 
the division of the rates between the 
owner and the occupier, and he 
described himself as the pioneer of the 
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movement. Last year, when the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch put his Motion 
before the House, he practically came 
forward as the defender of the land- 
owner in the Metropolis, and threw 
every obstacle in the way of carrying 
out the policy which would impose a 
taxation upon the land values of the 
Metropolis in aid of the improvements 
necessary in London. I would also 
draw attention to another point, which 
is even more important. In the dis- 
cussion on the Local Government Bill 
in 1888, I had the honour of moving 
the insertion of a clause which was 
identical with the proposal which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
made some 17 years before; and I 
would draw attention to this as going 
to prove whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are in earnest in dealing with 
this question. Both the President of 
the Local Government Board and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
it would be impossible to touch this 
question of the division of the rates 
without interfering with the question of 
the direct representation of the land- 
owning interest on the Local Boards, 
who would raise the rates. I would 
put this question to the President of the 
Local Government Board. Do Her 
Majesty’s Government rexlly intend to 
carry out any policy with regard to 
the division of the rates or not? Are 
they going to use this last Session of 
Parliament—if it is to be the last—or 
any portion of that time to carry out 
this policy? And, if so, I challenge 
them to say whether they are going to 
propose to introduce on the London 
County Council and other County 
Councils the principle of property 
representation? I challenge any hon. 
or right hon. Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House to say that it is not 
a policy which is urgently demanded 
both by the rural and urban rate- 
payers. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th March, 1892. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


TENURE OF LAND (WALES) BILL. 
(No. 27.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.25.) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS 
(Merionethshire): I rise to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which, so 
far as its principle and main provisions 
are concerned, has been introduced to 
the House for six successive Sessions ; 
but owing to the inroads—the increas- 
ing inroads—on the time of private 
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The staple industry of Wales is agri- 
culture, and I think I shall be able 
to show shortly that in very many 
respects—in most important respects— 
Wales differs in its social and agri- 
cultural conditions from England. 
But on this Commission there was not 
a single Welshman, not a single gentle- 


man connected with the agriculture 
of Wales. Nota farmer from the whole 


Principality was called to give evidence. 
All the evidence given from South Wales 
| was the evidence of a land agent, and 
|from the North Lord Penrhyn gave 
‘evidence from a landlord’s point of 
i'view; but, competent as he and his 
bailiff may have been to give evidence 
\from their point of view, I venture to 
think that if in respect to the High- 
lands of Scotland or to Ireland this 





| House were expected to rely on infor- 


/mation of such a class, there would be 
general dissatisfaction expressed. But 
I must admit that the Richmond Com- 


Members, we have been unable until | mission did make one appointment 
this Session to submit it to the judg- | which showed that the Commissioners 
ment of the House. I think I may be | were not entirely forgetful of the inte- 
fairly asked on what Parliamentary | rests of agriculture in Wales. They 
information we submit a Bill of this | appointed a gentleman as Assistant 
kind. Well, I regret to say that the | Commissioner who had been an In- 
amount of Parliamentary information | spector for the Poor Law Board. He 
at our disposal is extremely small, but | knew not a word of Welsh, and from 
not from any fault of our own. Every | that one fact he was unable to com- 
morning among our Parliamentary | municate with nine out of every ten of 
Papers we receive Blue Books, some |the Welsh peasantry. He did not 
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prepared, relating to all parts of the | 
We can know with | 


inhabited earth. 
fair accuracy the social, the agricul- 
tural, the industrial conditions of 
countries like Basutoland, of Wurtem- 
burg, of Trinidad, or Tobago ; but if we 
want to have a picture of the social or 
agricultural condition of Wales—a 
country within half a dozen hours’ 
journey of this House—we cannot find 
it from the Papers presented to Parlia- 
ment. Now, in 1888, when Welsh 
Members brought this matter of the 
condition of the agricultural tenantry 
of Wales before the House, we had to 
call attention to this matter, and to 
point out to the House that the only 
information upon the condition of the 
agricultural tenantry and the peasantry 
of Wales which we had was to be 
found in the Report of the proceedings 
of the Richmond Commission. How 
was that Commission constituted ? 
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taining evidence from the tenantry: he 
sent a schedule of prepared questions 
to the clerks of Poor Law Unionsinviting 
them to send him answers. Now, I 
venture to think that a Commissioner 
who considered he was doing the work 
appointed for him to do by adopting 
this method of obtaining information 
cannot be said to have afforded much 
assistance to the House in these 
matters. In 1888, when the Motion 
in regard to the land tenure and the 
condition of the agricultural tenants 
of Wales was brought before the House 
and was defeated by a majority of 18, 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Denbigh (Colonel Cornwallis West), 
who on that occasion voted against us, 
asked for a Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
and my hon.Friend the Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. Stuart Rendel), who 
supported the Motion by speech and 
vote, asked also for a Royal Commis- 
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sion. But with what result? Speak- 
ing in Wales about a couple of months 
afterwards, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley) declared it was impossible to 
doubt that a strong, an irresistible case 
for a Welsh inquiry had been made out, 
but the Government of Tory landlords 
refused inquiry, and so Welsh farmers 
had to continue to prosecute their in- 
dustry with a grinding thrift not equalled 
by the inhabitants of any other part of 


the Realm. They had to go on striving | 


and struggling while Parliament closed 
its eyes and folded its arms with a slack 
and sluggish apathy such as had led 
to the Irish land difficulties. 
the action of Parliament; but we, as 
Welsh Members, are Commissioners 
for our constituents, and we recognise 
our bounden duty on every possible 
opportunity—and the opportunities 
are few now for private Members—to 
bring before the House the condition of 
the tenantry and peasantry of the 
Principality. Now, I may be asked in 
what way do you differentiate between 
England and Wales? Why do you 
bring forward a Bill for Wales alone ? 
The first reason is we can only speak 
for Wales; we know the condition of 
Wales; we do not know the condition 
of England, or, at all events, not so 
well as those Members who are sent 
to represent English constituencies 
here. We do not undertake to say 
what English farmers stand in need of ; 
that is a matter more especially for 
English Members. But we do say 
that there are peculiarities and distine- 
tions, in the relations between agricul- 
tural tenants and their landlords in 
Wales, which differentiate the case of 
the Welsh from the English farmers 
fundamentally. I am not going to 
enter at large into the matter to-day. 


In the discussion upon the Motion in | 


1888 we laid’ special stress on this 
point, but our arguments were of no 
avail. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr 
J. Morley) in reference to that Debate, 
declared we had shown that there did 
not exist that community of feeling 
between landlords and tenants in Wales 
which alone could make agriculture 
successful, and that the two classes 
were divided in language, creed, and 


politics. In England there is the com- 
munity of feeling and of interest. 
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The English landlord and his tenant 
speak the same language, and taking 
them in the bulk are of the same 
views in religion and in politics. In 
Wales the conditions are wholly dif- 
'ferent. The difference in language at 
| once creates a chasin between landlord 
and tenant, which, at the present time, 
no one admits more willingly than the 
Welsh landlord himself. He will admit 
to you, and his agent will admit, that 
the landlord is at a terrible disadvan- 
|tage owing to the fact that he has 
'neglected the knowledge of the 
language of his tenantry; he cannot 
|communicate with them in _ the 
only language they can understand. 
|More than that, there is in religious 
matters a complete difference ; nine- 
| tenths of the peasants of Wales are Non- 
| conformists; nine-tenths of the land- 
lords are members of the Church Es- 
tablishment. Now, without entering 
at all upon this very thorny question, 
one thing is clear—that these differ- 
ences make community of interest 
and intercourse impossible. Then, 
in regard to politics, I may say 
‘that the state of these Benches 
is a sufficient indication of the 
revolution that has taken place in 
matters of politics. Fifty years ago 
Wales was represented practically 
| by Members of the Tory Party, but 
what has happened since then? Fol- 
lowing the religious revival in Wales 
came a political revival, and whether 
we are right or whether we are wrong 
—and as to that, of course, I person- 
ally have only one opinion—it is a fact 
that, during these years, the tenants of 
Wales, and especially the peasantry of 
Wales after the last enfranchisement, 
have with few exceptions, and by an 
overwhelming majority, voted in favour 
| of Members who sit on this side of the 
House, and we have been commissioned 
to come here and lay before the House 
such Bills as this upon which I now 
invite the judgment of the House. Two 
Members representing Welsh agricul- 
tural constituencies sit on the other 
side of the House—the hon. Member for 
Radnor (Mr. Walsh), and the hon. 
Member for South Monmouth (Mr. F. 
C. Morgan). The hon. Member for 
Radnor has intimated his intention of 
not coming forward again as a candi- 
date for the representation of that con- 
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stituency ; and with regard to the sole 
remaining Conservative Member for a 
Welsh agricultural constituency, I at 
once admit that the hon. Gentleman 
represents not only the constituency, 
but a house which, in relation to its 
tenants, has ever borne a good repu- 
tation. What may be the representa- 
tion of the constituency in the next 
Parliament I am not ready to say, 
though I have an opinion of my own. 
But I think I have shown that, in lan- 
guage, religion, and politics there is 
much in the relations between land- 
lords and tenants in Wales to 
differentiate them from the tenant 
farmers of England. Wide, too, is the 
difference so far as the conditions of 
tenure were concerned. As has been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone), 


in England the rigour of the law 
between landlord and_ tenant is 


mitigated by customs of the country 
which obtain practically in every part 


of England. That advantage to agri- 
culture also existed in Wales, for 


tenure of land by contract and not by 
custom is a comparatively modern in- 
novation. Within the memory of living 
men the tenure of land in Wales was 
largely regulated by local custom. 
But during the last half century, and 


since the development of the dif- 
ferences on religious, social, and 


political grounds, landlords have set 
themselves steadily against these local 
customs, and there is nearly always a 
clause in the agreement between land- 
lord and tenant abrogating these old 
customs, and declaring that they shall 
not apply to the tenancy. What were 
some of these customs? This was one. 
When a tenant left his farm the in- 
coming tenant not only paid the market 
value for the stock, he also paid a 
certain sum for good-will. It was a 
modified form of Ulster tenant right. 
For the last 30 or 40 years landlords 
and their agents have set their faces 
against that good custom. This was 
another. In the last century, and even 
for 30 or 40 years of the present cen- 
tury, the granting of leases was com- 
paratively common; but now, over 
nearly all the land of Wales, to get a 
lease on fair conditions is very dif- 


ficult. Another good custom pre- 
vailed, that when a tenant died 
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his interest in the farm could be 
handed over to his son or another 
member of his family. I think it was 
Lord Penrhyn who said there was a 
very strong desire among the tenantr vy— 

I think he w ent so far as to say it was the 
custom—for one member of a family to 
succeed another in a farm through 
generations. It was a custom of the 
utmost value; this security of a tenancy 
was security for labour and good hus- 
bandry. But the political conditions 
that have arisen during the last 50 
years have largely trenched on this 
good custom, and landlords have 
helped in the breaking down of 
the good and wholesome custom of 
allowing a son or near relative 
of the tenant to succeed to the farm and 
to the improvements caused by the 
labour of the tenant. In regard to the 
question of pasturage, too, the rights of 
the peasantry have been invaded. In his 
evidence Lord Penrhyn admitted that 
considerable difficulty had arisen ir 
his district, owing to the fact that the 
pasturage of the tenants had been 
inclosed. In the assertion of their 
rights the tenants had taken down the 
fences, and what did Lord Penrhyn do? 
He used his power as Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, if I remember rightly, 
to obtain a special posse of police for 
the district, and he levied a special 


rate to bring to submission these 
farmers who asserted their rights. In 


1870, speaking then in reference to 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian admitted that 
the taking away of customs and privi- 
leges and rights of the tenantry was one 
of the chief causes of uncertainty of 
tenure in Ireland, and I think I can 
show that this cause has operated 

Wales to an increasing and ruinous 
extent. The right hon. Gentleman then 
gave expression to the fact which has 
been much commented on in this 
House, that the Irish peasants had a 
strong, a passionate attachment to the 
soil upon which they were born and 
had grown up, and what the right hon. 
Gentleman said on that point is appli- 
cable to Wales in every word and 
syllable. The difficulties that come 
from this passionate attachment of 
the tenant to the land apply as 
much to Wales as to any part of Ire- 
land. There is another point I would 
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here refer to. So far as my knowledge 
of the tenantry of England goes, they 
are much more nearly on a level with 
their landlords in their habits of life 
and in their standard of comfort than 
the tenants of Wales, of Ireland, or of 
the Highlands. In Wales the standard 
of comfort of the small farmers is infi- 
nitely lower than it is in England. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle used the right epithet 
when he described them as carrying on 
their industry with “ grinding thrift.’’ 
They are the best rent-payers in the 
whole Kingdom, and Welsh landlords 
will tell you that. This is largely 
due to the fact that they are a 
religious people; they desire to pay 
their way, and they will do anything 
in their power to cling to the land on 
which they were born, and which their 
fathers cultivated. What have these 
differences in the condition of tenants 
in England and Wales resulted in? 
I do not wish to labour the point, and 
I only speak of Wales. The first 
result of the differences which have 
grown up during the last half-century, 
and to some extent during the last three 
half-centuries, is the evil of insecurity of 
tenure, and this I consider the first and 
worst evil—worst for the peasants’ rights 
and duties of citizenship, and worst for 
good husbandry in Wales. The evils 
of insecurity of tenure have been well 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian in reference 
to Ireland, and I will venture to say 
that Welsh Members who follow 
me in this Debate will be ready to 
testify that the evil applies as much to 
Wales as it would to Ireland when the 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking. 
In that speech in 1870 the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated four ways in 
which the insecurity manifested itself. 
First there was the withdrawal of 
privileges by the landlord, and abroga- 
tion of old customs of tenure. I have 
referred to some of these customs—the 
payment for goodwill, the granting of 
leases, the succession of members of the 
family to the tenancy, the custom of 
pasturage ; and now let me point out 
how landlords have, as I have said, set 
their faces against old customs and 
privileges formerly enjoyed by tenants. 
In the agreements entered into between 
the landlord and the tenants of a large 
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estate you find a clause providing 
that— 


“No custom of the country shall affect the 
terms of this tenancy.” 


And again in another— 

“The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, and 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, or any 
part or provision thereof, shall not apply to 
this contract of tenancy hereby agreed to, nor 


shall any custom of the country affeet the 
same, or be set up in opposition thereto.” 


Here is another— 


“ The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, or any 
part or provision thereof, shall not apply to 
this contract, nor shall any custom of the 
country affect the same.” 


And again— 


“No custom or usage shall alter this 
contract of agreement.” 


By such clauses in agreements we tind 
landlords deliberately setting at de- 
fiance, abrogating, and stamping upon 
customs which, in Celtic countries, 
have so largely governed land tenure. 
In Wales the conditions of the old Celtic 
tenure were of great value, and tenants 
formerly relied on what was called the 
‘‘honour of the landlord” and _ the 
custom of the country. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
indicated another manifestation of the 
evil in connection with Ireland—the 
lavish use of notices to quit not always 
followed by the more acute measure of 
eviction, but producing chronic suffer- 
ing and mischief by the uncertainty 
created, and destroying independence. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman believe 
that in the majority of the Welsh 
counties tenant farmers dare not ap- 
pear on our political platforms? They 
dare not do so, though, in their hearts, 
they are ready to vote for us, and to 
express their opinions on our side. 
They dare not, because of their fear of 
the six months’ or twelve months’ notice 
toquit. Then the farmers in Wales dare 
not, as the working classes in England 
do, combine for their own security and 
good. The leaders are “spotted” 
from time to time, and the terror ol 
the notice to quit is used to bring them 
into due submission ; and they have to 
give up what is called “agitation ” 
and ‘the stirring up of social mis- 
chief ;"" they cannot do that which 
working men in England are proud to 
do in support of Trade Unions. Again, 
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there is the question of game. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), in 1880, 
passed the ‘‘ Ground Game Act,” and 
that was very much valued ; but only 
two Sessions ago, before the Committee 
on “Small Holdings,” it was shown 
by witnesses that on many estates in 
Wales tenants dare not put the Act 
into operation. I can give an 
instance which comes very nearly 
home to myself, where because the 
straying dog of a tenant caught a rab- 
bit, the tenant received notice to quit, 
and he was not allowed to re-enter his 
own farm until he had made a humilia- 
ting apology, had the dog shot in the 
presence of the landlord, and agreed to 
pay an additional £10 a year in rent. 
A third cause of discontent is direct 
eviction, and upon this I say, however 
much Ireland has suffered, there are 
many counties in Wales where the 
memories of evictions are of the sad- 
dest. After the election of 1859 some 
of the best tenant-farmers in my county 
were ruthlessly turned from their farms 
simply because they did not vote for 
the Conservative candidate. After the 
election of 1868 in the Counties of 
Carnarven, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
notices to quit came like snow-flakes. 
In some parts of Cardiganshire some 
of the best tenant-farmers in the county 
were ruthlessly evicted. These terrible 
evictions naturally sent a thrill of 
horror through the tenantry of Wales 
and taught them to know very well 
what a notice to quit means. It is 
true that they revolutionized the 
political representation of Wales, but the 
fact that 28 Liberal Members sit here 
and protest against evictions is but 
poor compensation to the tenants who 
suffered, or consolation to those who 
suffer under the present condition of 
things. You may say these things 
happened more than 20 years ago, but 
we know what has arisen in connection 
with the tithe agitation. Into the 
merits or demerits of that question I 
am not going to enter; we have had 
that question before us, but we know 
that tenant-farmers have been evicted 
from their farms simply and solely be- 
cause they have refused to pay tithe 
voluntarily, and have allowed the agents 
of the Eeclesiastical Commissioners 
and of the Clergy Defence Association 
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to sell their stock under distress. Ex- 
tremely good farmers have been evicted, 
and others intimidated by notices to 


quit. The fourth grievance referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian, in 


connection with uncertainty of tenure, 
was the demand for increased rent, 
founded solely on the increase in 
value which the labour and capital of 
the tenant added to the farm, the power 
of the demand depending upon the 
ultima ratio of eviction. Now, I have 
collected a few instances out of many 
that go to show how this power has 
been used, a few out of hundreds 
which, we hope, may be submitted to 
the decision of a tribunal. I will take 
two instances only: In the first in- 
stance, I go back to the year 1787. In 
that year a farmer in Anglesey took a 
farm on lease for life at 5s. an acre. In 
the last century such leases were com- 
mon. At that time wheat stood at 
47s. 6d. an acre and oats at 17s. 6d. 
That tenant was succeeded in the farm 
by his son, and the rent was raised, first 
to 10s. an acre, then to 16s. an acre, 
The son of the original tenant farmed 
well, he reclaimed waste and marsh, 
he re-walled the farm, he spent 
hundreds on buildings, he brought the 
land to a high state of cultivation. 
Over 97 years the landlord did not 


spend a penny-piece upon that 
farm, and the rent was never a 
penny in_ arrear. The tenant 
died, and his widow farmed the 


land for 16 years. During her widow- 
hood, and under the operation of the 
power enforced by notice to quit, three 
advances in the rent were made until 
it reached 23s. an acre. During the 
last two or three years the landlord in- 
timated that he would spend some 
money upon the farmyard, and, further, 
that the rent would be raised on this 
account. The time of depression came, 
and the widow applied to the landlord 
to refer the question of the rent to 
arbitration, but it was absolutely 
refused. Now, let the House remem- 
ber those facts—the rent gradually 
raised from 5s. to 23s., with the ultima 
ratio of eviction, and, for 97 years, no 
expenditure on the property by the 
landlord. Rather than lose his 
home a farmer will submit to such 
dictation as this; but I say it is our 
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duty to make such exactions impossible. 
I take another case. In 1854 a farmer 
—whose name I have here—died, 
having spent £800 upon his farm. His 
son succeeded to the tenancy at a rental 
of £135; he re-walled the farm, erected 
buildings, and made improvements at 
an expenditure of £600. During his 
tenancy the rent was raised four times 
by means of twelve months’ notices to 
quit, until from £135 it reached £205. 
Then the farm, with others, was put up 
to auction, and clinging desparately to 
his home and the fruits of his own 
labour and capital, and of his pre- 
decessor in title, the tenant competed 
against a large number of other buyers 
brought from all parts of the country to 
bid for the farm, and after he had 
succeeded, competent judges declared 
that in his purchase-money the tenant 
paid £1,500 for improvements he had 
actually made in the farm. He 
had spent £1,500 in improvements, 
and that sum he had to pay over 
again in the purchase-money in order 
to keep hishome. He applied to the 
landlord for compensation, and the 
landlord said that the tenant had not 
given sufficient notice of the various 
things he had done, and offered him the 
bountiful—the extravagant—sum of £24 
for his improvements! These, I say, are 
not isolated cases ; they can be quoted as 
having occurred in nearly every county 
in Wales. On some estates I admit—I 
gladly admit—that the landlords do 
what they consider to be their duty: 
they provide houses and farm buildings; 
they supply pipes for drainage, timber 
for gates, &c. But, even in these cases, 
the tenant invariably has to do all the 
carting, has to clear the farm, to collect 
the stone, and even to provide a large 
part of the labour in building. He 
provides sheds from time to time, and, 
of course, has to do all the repairs 
according to the demands of the agree- 
ment. But I venture to say that, with 
regard to the vast mass of the perma- 
nent improvements on the agricultural 
land in Wales, including drainage, 
fencing, and those long and dismal 
lines of stone walls to be seen in many 
parts of Wales, the reclamation of waste 
and marsh, manuring, chalking the 
land, I say the mass—the overwhelm- 
ing mass—of such improvements 


is effected by the tenants in Wales. On | 
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the point of rack-renting let me quotea 


hostile witness. The Times, which Iam 
glad to say of late years has taken con- 
siderable interest in Wales—not a very 
sympathetic interest it is true—but, at 
any rate, it is better that an English 
newspaper should take some interest, 
even though they should treat us with 
hostile comments, rather than that it 
should simply refuse to publish any in- 
formation in regard to Wales. What 
does the special commissioner for the 
Times say? Referring to the re-valua- 
tion of estates, he says-— 

“On one estate, within « short period, there 
have been no less than three valuations, each 
followed by an increase of rents. In one case 
| am informed the rent was raised twice in a 
very few years toa considerable amount, and 
during the occupation of the same tenant. It 
must be protested that conduct of this kind is 
indefensible. It would be crue! in England, 
and would result in the loss of that precious 
thing, a good tenant; but in Wales there is 
but one end to proceedings of this character, 
and that is the ruin of the tenant, for a 
Welshman will always cling to his holding to 
the last gasp.” 

I wish to say that we place in the 
forefront of our Bill a provision for 
security of tenure so long as the tenant 
pays his rent and fulfils statutory 
conditions. Arthur Young, a com- 
petent authority on agriculture, said that 
if a man really means to be a good 
farmer it can never serve his purpose 
to enter a farm with a shorter lease 
than 21 years—he was speaking of rich 
land; as to poor land, it was at once 
apparent that no man would farm it 
without along lease. The land of Wales 
is, in the main, poor land. The first 
main part of the Bill is intended to im- 
prove the conditions of tenure upon 
which the land of Wales is held, and 
under which the peasantry of Wales now 
carry on their work; and the second 
main part provides for some outside 
impartial authority to fix reasonable 
conditions of tenancy and a fair rent. 
I will deal first of all with the second 
part. Happily, in this matter, we have 
precise information. No inquiry has 
been held as regards Wales, but we 
have been able to avail ourselves 
of valuable Parliamentary Returns as 
published from time to time. In 
these we have striking particulars of 
the conditions of rent in Wales. Yes- 
terday, I think, the last Return of the 
Income Tax for the last ten years 
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was published. Now, comparing 
that Return with previous Returns 
which were moved for in _ this 
House, we get, I think, most in- 
teresting figures. Schedule B repre- 


sents the agricultural rental. Now, 
what is the comparison in this matter 
between England and Wales? In 
1888 when the Motion was brought 
before this House on this question I 
referred to these Returns, and I showed 
the difference between the rise of rent 
in England and Wales. Perhaps the 
House would allow me to quote these 
figures again. From the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars to 1843 the rental 
of England increased from £34,000,000 
to £39,000,000, an increase of 11 per 
cent.; and the rental of Wales 
increased from £1,900,000 to £2,400,000, 
an increase of 25°8 per cent. From 
1842 to 1880 the rental of England 
rose from £39,000,000 to £48, 250,000, an 
increase of 23°5 per cent.; and the 
rental in Wales from £2,400,000 to 
£3,200,000, an increase of 34-6 per cent. 
Since 1880 what has happened? In 
Wales and England the price of every- 
thing from which the tenant can make 
his living has come down from 30 to 
50 per cent.—whether we refer to 
sheep or cattle, or to wool, or to 
butter, or to cheese. True, in the 
last few months there has been a better 
price for butter in Wales, but, as 
compared with 1880, all the prices have 
come down from 33 to 50 per cent. I 
ventured to say in 1888 that the 
landlords and tenants of England had 
realised this ; and the rents had come 
down fully 20 per cent. all through 
England ; and I ventured to say, apart 
from a certain number of very reason- 
able and generous abatements—tem- 
porary abatements—in rent on the part 
of some landlords, the permanent 
reductions of rent in Wales had not 
come down 5 per cent. I find, from 
the Return published yesterday morning, 
from 1879-80 to 1889-90—ten years— 
the rents of England have come down 
from £48,000,000 to a little short of 
£39,000,000—that is to say, they have 
come down £9,500,000, a decrease 
of 19°5 per cent. With regard to 
Wales, the rents have come down 
from £3,200,000 to £3,100,000, a 
decrease of 4:4 per cent.; so that 
in 1888 I was well within the mark. 
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These figures more than confirm what I 
said in 1888—that the rents in England 
came down 20 per cent., and the rents 
in Wales only 5 per cent ; as a matter 
of fact, they have only come down 4:4 
per cent. Take a period of 75 years, 
from the close of the Napoleonic War 
to the present day ; the rent in England 
has increased from £34,000,000 to a 
little short of £39,000,000—namely, an 
increase of 13°3 per cent., and the rent 
in Wales has increased from £1,900,000 
to £3,100,000, an increase of 61:3 per 


cent. Comparing again 1890 with 
1842, the rent in England has come 


back to what it was in 1842. Since 
that time in Wales it has increased very 
nearly £700,000, an increase of 28°5 per 
cent. I venture to say that if an im- 
partial Commission were to look properly 
into this question of rent between land- 
lords and tenants in Wales, we could 
arrive at something approaching justice 
in this matter. But the landlordsin Wales, 
partly by obstinacy, partly by ignorance, 
partly by poverty, have not recognised 
the facts of the situation; they have not 
recognised the falling prices; they have 
not recognised the terrible suffering 
through which the Welsh farmers have 
gone, nor have they recognised the fact 
that Welsh farmers, in order to pay 
their rents, have left their shopkeepers, 
the villagers in arrears, in debt. And 
more than that—they have had to keep 
down more than they wish the price of 
labour, and they have had to borrow of 
one another security, and obtain loans 
fromthe banks. Hence failures of farmers 
and ruraldepopulation. This cannot go 
on forever. In many cases yearafter year 
you can see from the lists of bankrupt- 
cies this condition of things — one 
farmer after another in this and that 
part of the country is going under water, 
and the condition of the Welsh farmers 
is such that this House should 
urgently give heed and apply a remedy 
for this state of things. On some 
estates in Wales the rents, I admit, are 
reasonable ; on others they are hope- 
lessly unreasonable and unfair. But 
this is clear from the facts : the 
Welsh peasant clings desperately to his 
home and to the soil he tills ; 
and all these conditions operate to 


enable the landowners to use relent- 
lessly their power of notice to quit 
in order to keep up rents, and to keep 
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their tenants under submission to them. 
It may be said that in one respect we 
are going further than other Land Acts 
so far as Ireland is concerned—namely, 
in asking for reasonable conditions of 
tenancy. If time allowed me to read 
to this House extracts from various 
agreements that exist on the estates in 
Wales, I would be able to show the 
utter unreasonableness of many of 
these clauses. I will refer to four 
or five of these conditions of tenancy. 
First of all, there is a disposition, at all 
events in many, to evade altogether 
every Act passed by this House. You 
could count on the fingers of one hand 
the number of landlords in Wales who 
did not contract themselves out of the 
Act of 1875; and even in regard to 
the Act of 1883—I am sorry to have to 
say it—in some fundamental re- 
spects that Act is a most grievous dis- 
appointment, and on many farms and 
estates has been a dismal failure. And 
more than that, it gave to the tenant a 
sense of security, because he thought 
he had sufficient measure of security 
to make, and some of them did make, 
very large and substantial improve- 
ments. But the pitfalls of that Act 
were such that one landowner and one 
land agent after another managed to 
make the Act of no avail in the 
majority of cases. There is another 
point—the penal rents contained in these 
agreements are simply monstrous ; they 
are an insult to the manhood and the 
intelligence of the tenant. A fine of 
£10, and in some cases of £100, is 
reserved for breaking some condition ; 
and not only has the tenant to covenant 
to make up for the injury he may do, 
but he has to covenant to pay an addi- 
tion to the rent of £10 or £15 an acre, 
a fine recoverable like the rent. I say 
that such a condition is quite un- 
reasonable, and ought to be submitted 
when disputed to an impartial tribunal 
between landlord and tenant. Amongst 
other things the tenant has, in some 
cases, to take a goose to his landlord 
at Christmas; and in almost every 
agreement the tenant has to cove- 
nant to be a game preserver, and, 
more than that, to covenant to 
be an informer as well. Now, 
informers are hatedin Ireland. Well, 
they are hated wherever there is a 
spark of humanity, and yet the Welsh 
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tenant has to sign an agreement in 
which he undertakes to go to the 
landlord and inform him as to any 
breach of the Game Laws; and, 
more than that, the tenant has to 
covenant himself to prosecute those 
who commit a breach of the Game 
Laws, and to allow the landlord to use 
the tenant’s name as prosecutor in 
these cases. The Game Laws are bad 
enough in themselves ; but agreements 
to turn the peasantry of Wales into 
game preservers and informers is an 
infamous demand on the part of the 
landlords. And there are other clauses 
with regard to cropping and the culti- 
vation of the farm of an unreasonable 
character. I am not going to quote 
them, but they are here. Then we 
come to the machinery by which we 
ask that these things should be righted. 
In this matter the Bill introduced this 
year contains provisions different from 
the provisions of the Bill introduced 
five years ago by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Eifion 
Division. In his Bill the machinery 
employed for the fixing of a fair 
rent was by arbitration. We 
wished to have this provision in 
this Bill; but after consulting 
with tenants and those acquainted 
with agriculture in Wales, and after 
considering the working of that pro- 
vision in the Agricultural Holdings Acts 
of England and Scotland, we came to 
the conclusion that arbitration has 
proved itself in England and Scotland, 
so far as the small tenants are con- 
cerned, a dismal failure. The tenants 
have no reali confidence in it ; and at 
best it is a very cumbrous, haphazard, 
and a very expensive measure, and, 
therefore, we had to turn to some 
other measure. The machinery pro- 
posed by English farmers, | find, is 
that each County Council appoints 
valuers, who settle the question of the 
cultivation of the land. We thought 
that if we in Wales were to adopt that 
machinery it might be used as an 
argument against us immediately that 
County Council elections in Wales 
have all been fought on Party lines, 
and an enormous majority of Liberal 
candidates have been returned; so 
that it might be said that we were 
going to make an unfair use of the 
power we thus possess in the County 
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Councils. What we ask, then, is that 
acentral authority—Her Majesty’s 
Government—shall appoint three men 
who shall form a body, a Commission, 
to be responsible primarily for the rea- 
sonable conditions of tenure, and for 
fixing a fair rent on the application of 
either party to the tenancy. We bring 
in local knowledge as far as we can. 
We ask that each County Council shall 
submit to the Land Commission a list 
of experienced men—experienced in 
agriculture, men experienced, if pos- 
sible, in valuing stock, and men pos- 
sessing local knowledge—and that the 
Land Commission, or any one member 
of it, can deal with applications under 
this Act in any given locality, with the 
help of a valuer or assessor so appointed. 
As we propose that the expense of the 
Commission should be defrayed by this 
House, we think the expense of the 
valuers should fall on the Local Autho- 
rities that appoint them. It may be 
said that the expense of the Commis- 
sion is too large a sum for this House 
to pay; but I think that England owes 
a debt to Wales in this matter ; and 
if she can by a small expenditure do 
away with wrongs, and give a fair 
and reasonable sense of security to the 
tillers of the soil in Wales, us they have 
in Ireland and the Highlands, then it 
will be money very well spent. Now, 
Iam very well aware of the imperfec- 
tions of this Bill, but I trust that those 
who are going to criticise or oppose it 
to-day will not judge it by its details or 
imperfections. Whatever vote may be 
given in this House to-day, you will 
find that this Bill will be brought for- 
ward year after year until fairness and 
justice are done. We have not placed 
many limitations in the Bill. There 
may be mistakes in parts of the Bill. 
But what we ask you to-day is this— 
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to give your judgment upon the 
main principles of the Bill. Are you 


willing to give to the peasantry of Wales 
security of tenure by which they can 
exercise and fulfil their duties as 
citizens, by which they can put for- 
ward their whole energy, their whole 
heart and hope into the work of 
farming, and by which they can exer- 
cise, as far as possible, all the con- 
ditions of good husbandry. I hope the 
three main principles contained in this 
Bill will receive the favourable con- 
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sideration and favourable judgment of 
the House. Here is the cry from the 
tenantry and peasantry of Wales, and 
I venture humbly to submit that it is 
the duty of this House to hearken to it ; 
here is silent, bitter suffering from year 
to year of hundreds of homes in 
Wales—it is your duty to relieve it; 
here is long-continued wrong _per- 
petrated under cover of the law, and it 
is your duty to right it. I beg to 
move that the Bili be read a second 
tine. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


‘(1.35.) Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, 
Maldon): I rise to move that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months. I am sorry that I should be 
doing this in connection with a demand 
on behalf of distressed agriculture 
whether in England or Ireland, or 
any other part of the United Kingdom ; 
but I believe, from hearing the speech 
of the hon. Member, that if this 
Bill were passed it would not benefit 
the Welsh farmers in the way he thinks 
it would. It is because I am strongly 
convinced that that is so that I take 
upon myself to move the rejection of the 
Bill. We have heard that the farmers 
in Wales are worse off than the farmers 
in England. I think it would be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to challenge the 
accuracy of that statement, because I 
must admit at once that I am not well 
acquainted with agriculture in Wales. 
I know a great deal about the dis- 
tress which the English farmers 
suffer; and if the distress suffered 
by the Welsh farmers during the 
last ten years has been greater than 
that suffered by the English farmers, 
all I can say is, then I pity these men 
from the bottom of my heart. The 
hon. Member tells us there is a great 
difference between matters agricultural 
in Wales and matters agricultural in 
England in many points. We were 
told—and I think witha great deal of 
accuracy—that the English farmers 
were represented in this House by Con- 
servative landlords ; and then the hon. 
Member tells us in the same speech 
that these Welsh farmers, whose posi- 
tion is more deplorable than theirs, 
are represented by a vast majority of 
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Gentlemen who sit upon the opposite 
side of the House. If that be so—and 
I do not dispute it for a moment—lI 
should suggest that it is worthy of the 
consideration of these distressed Welsh 
farmers that they might be better off if 
they would go in for a little Conserva- 
tism. There is another most striking ad- 
vantage which the Welsh farmer has 
enjoyed as compared with the poor 
English farmer. Is it not a fact that 
the Welsh farmer has had as a guardian 
angel for years past a gentleman whose 
voice has more weight in this House 
than the voice of any other hon. 
Member? Is it not a fact that the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian has a close connection 
with Wales ; and yet, is it really true 
that, in spite of all that, the position of | 
the Welsh farmers has been so deplorable 
for so long a period? I want to show 
the hon. Member who introduced this | 
Bill that it is a strange thing that, not- | 
withstanding all these advantages, | 
the Welsh farmers should be in} 
a position which can fairly be! 
described as worse than that of 
their brother farmers in England. | 
Now, Sir, I do not think that these 
proposals, any more than others to! 
which I have listened since I had | 
the honour of a seat in this House, 
and which have been found as a/| 
remedy for agricultural distress, are 
likely to carry with them great support 
from the agriculturists of England as 
a body, because as a body they must 
clearly see that if agriculture is 
to be substantially and permanently 
benefited, that benefit will never arise | 
from any assistance that can be given | 
by hobbies of this sort. I look upon | 
this Bill as only another of those | 
stumbling, broken-kneed hobbies which 
are periodically trotted out by people 
who think they know a great deal 
about agriculture, but who really know 
very little about it, and who only seem 
anxious, in season and out of season, to 
make shuttlecocks of the interests of 
the British farmer. We are told, when | 
it suits the purpose of these good | 


friends of ours, that if only we employed 
machinery on a large scale everything | 
would be right; that if only we con- 
ducted our business in the way the 
large monopolists do in the cotton and 
iron districts we would be successful. | 


Mr. C. W. Gray 





Then soon afterwards we are told that 
that is a wrong thing altogether; that 
we should restore the yeomen and the 
small farmers. Now, Sir, I would like 
to point out to Welsh Members, if they 
will allow me, that some 20 years ago 
in England young men who were anxious 
to become farmers were advised, and 
honestly advised, by their friends to 
buy their land in order to secure that 
fixity of tenure which otherwise 
they would not have. Some 25 
years ago, when I was contemplating 
farming operations, I was told on all 
sides, ‘“*Do not hire land, buy it, 
because if you hire it and improve your 
farm the day will probably come when 
the agent will advise the landlord to 
increase the rent.” Well, Sir, that 
advice was listened to 20 years 
ago by a large number of young 
Englishmen who were entering upon a 
farming career. On the other hand, 
there were a large number of young men 
who did not take that advice, but hired 
land in the ordinary way, and I 
want to point out to our Welsh Friends 
what has taken place. I could point 
to scores and scores of men who bought 
their land convinced that it would give 
them security, and who were abso- 
lutely ruined, and are now dispersed all 
over the world. Some of them are 
driving omnibuses in London, or some- 
thing of that sort. On the other hand, 
many of those who hired farms are to- 
day, upon the whole, going on fairly 
well. I admit that when the terrible 
agricultural depression first set in a 
few years ago, the men who had hired 
suffered very severely ; and although I 
know no English farmers who are 
making money rapidly, yet I know the 
men who hired their land as against 
those who bought 20 years ago may be 
said to have done better, and I would 
advise all young farmers to be very 
careful indeed before spending their 
money in purchasing land. Somebody 
may say, “ If that is your view, why do 
you support the Small Holdings Bill?” 
Well, Sir, all I have said is that I 
would like to see the experiment of 
small holdings tried. And that brings 
me to another point—namely, fixity 
of tenure. If hon. Members opposite 
attach so much importance to fixity of 
tenure, why, instead of asking the 
House to read this Bill a second time, 
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do they not give all their strength and 
all their support to the Small Holdings 
Bill? If fixity of tenure is so desir- 
able, why should not the unfortunate 
Welsh farmers be encouraged to buy 
their land under the Small Holdings 
Bill? Weare told that some of the 
great disadvantages between the land- 
lords and their tenants are differences 
of language, politics, and religion. But 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite will sup- 
port the Small Holdings Bill they will 
get rid of this grievance, because they 
will altogether get rid of the landlords. 
Now, Sir, I do see another great objec- 
tion to this Bill. Like most other pro- 
posals of the sort, it is a Bill that 
would do a very good turn to the 
lawyers. I do not think we need do 
any more good turns for the lawyers. 
They have harvests frequently enough. 
I do not think it would be possible to 
work a Bill of this kind without going 


very often to the lawyer's office. 
That is a very great blot in this 
Bill. I do wish that someone 


would make a proposal which would 
be a really tangible benefit to the 
farmers not only in Wales, but in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. If some 
one would make a practical proposal of 
that kind, I do not care whether it 
comes from this side of the House or the 
other, I will support it. But, Sir, Iam 
sure that under this Bill the position 
of the Welsh farmer will continue just 
as deplorable as it is at the present 
time. I do not deny that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite has a bond fide 
interest in the Welsh farmers ; but if he 
and his friends think that by putting a 
measure ofthis kind on the Statute Book 
they will benefit the Welsh farmers 
they are labouring under a very great 
mistake. From the beginning tothe end 
of his speech the Mover has not shown 
how this Bill, if passed into law, would 
enable the Welsh farmer or any other 
farmer to become prosperous in the 
present state of prices for agricultural 
productions. This is not the time to 
say what would be a tangible benefit ; 
I only wish I had an opportunity to 
speak on the subject. However, Sir, 
we must not trust to Bills of this kind ; 
and I would advise the hon. Gentle- 
man not to put his own Front Bench 
intoan awkward position by insisting 
upon a Division. Iam told, and I can 
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well understand, that they are not going 
to give a very cordial support to the Bill. 
Having so openly drawn attention to 
the grievances of gallant little Wales, 
I hope hon. Gentlemen will not press 
the Bill. I beg to move that it be read 
a second time this day six months. 

Viscount CRANBORNE  (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., Darwen): I beg to second 
the Amendment : 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. C. W. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The hon. Member 
who has just sat down is quite right in 
supposing that I do not feel myself able, 
consistently with my sense of duty, to 
vote for the Second Reading of the Bill, 
but he will be quite wrong if he imagine 
I shall withhold my support from the 
Bill upon the grounds he has stated in 
his speech. At the same time, I must 
make one exception in referring to that 
speech, because at the close of it, if I 
understood the hon. Member aright, he 
said he considered the statements made 
by my hon. Friend the Mover of the 
Bill were well worthy of the attention 
of the House. If they are well worthy 
of the attention of the House, I must 
say I think it is very difficult even for 
the hon. Gentleman—lI do not say to 
withhold his support from the present 
Bill, but not to feel that we are under 
some obligation to inform the House 
what view we take, and what course we 
think ought to be pursued, in conse- 
quence of having laid before us state- 
ments upon the subject undoubtedly of 
vital importance, and statements which 
the opponents of the Bill consider to be 
well worthy of attention. The ground 
on which I am unable to vote for the 
Bill is that, in my opinion, the question 
raised by my hon. Friend is not ripe for 
a definitive solution such as is proposed 
by the Bill now before Parliament. In 
stating this I must endeavour to do 
justice to my hon. Friend, after the very 
able and the very temperate speech which 


he has delivered. My hon. Friend 
did not attempt to dissemble the 
politics he professed; he did not 


deny that in his view the political 
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element does, to a certain extent, affect | 
the Land Question in Wales. But, 
quite apart from the particular state- | 
ments he advanced on that subject, I | 
am sure he would feel, as I feel, the | 
greatest possible desire to dissociate | 
this question from political, or, at any 
rate, Party considerations. It is far | 
too important to be decided upon these 
grounds. The claims of the Welsh 
farmer cannot possibly depend on the 
question whether he is a Liberal and 
Nonconformist or a Conservative and 
Churchman, and my hon. Friend would 
be the last man who would be disposed 
to disguise the true nature of the case 
by allowing it to be confounded with 
political considerations. Now, Sir, my 
hon. Friend, by his appeal, asks us to 
advance to a very torward point indeed 
—namely, to introduce into this 
country principles which we have 
hitherto confined strictly to Ireland, 
and to the case of the _ crofters 
in the Highlands of Scotland. With 
regard to the case of the crofter 


districts in the Highlands of Scotland, 
my hon. Friend will bear in mind that 
the greatest pains were taken in the 


Act which was passed for the purpose 
of giving relief to the crofters so to 
define those districts within which 
alone the Act should be applicable, as 
to prevent the drawing from it of any 
precedent as to the general agricultural 
condition of the country. Those are 
unquestionable facts with regard to the 
nature of the Crofters Act. If I re- 
member rightly its terms, the basis of 
that Act is strictly historic, and it is 
not allowed to operate except in cases 
where the Commissioners are suffi- 
ciently assured that within the 
memory of man, and within a limited 
period, the system of rent, as it is now 
understood, was not applicable to those 
districts, and that they had passed with 
great rapidity out of a tenure and under 
peculiar circumstances totally different 
and involving much community of 
common rights and common property, 
as it is now understood to apply. With 
regard to Ireland, I think my hon. 
Friend has pursued a very judicious 
course, because he did not at all attempt 
to show that his case, viewed generally, 
could be supported by the case of 
Ireland as a precedent. What he did 
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was—and I think he was justified—he 
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showed that -in certain points, and 
points of great importance, the case of 
Wales had a certain approximation to 
that of Ireland. Well now, Sir, let 
me consider how we stand with regard 
I must say for myself 
I do not pretend to speak upon it either 
with the authority of an agriculturist 
—which I am _ not—or with the 
authority of a Welshman in the full 
sense of the term—that is, as having 
Welsh experience drawn from those 
portions of the country where Welsh 
conditions prevail. My own property 
with which I have any extensive ac- 
quaintance is a _ property actually 
touching the English Border. The 
parish in which it is contained actually 
touches the English Border, and all our 
conditions in that parish are really 
English; and, so far as I am aware, we 
belong very much more, with respect to 
our agricultural conditions, to Cheshire 
than to Wales. I am sorry to say we 
shared fully with Cheshire in the out- 
break of cattle plague, while our 
properly Welsh neighbours’ were 
exempt from it almost throughout the 
entire range of the country. Therefore 
I do not speak of places where English 
customs do not prevail, and I view the 
case presented by my hon. Friend as 
one entirely depending on special treat- 
ment. And, Sir, while in my opinion 
we are not justified at the present date 
in adopting such a measure as my hon. 
Friend proposes, I do not preclude 
myself from the ultimate adoption of 
such a measure as this if, upon a care- 
ful, impartial, and adequate inquiry, it 
appears to be demanded. My hon. 
Friend has proceeded with too great 
rapidity under the legitimate influence 
of Welsh patriotism ; but this House, as 
representing the entire community, 
would not at present be justified in 
acceding to his proposals. My hon. 
Friend divided—at any rate I may 
divide—his speech into two portions. 
By far the larger portion of the two 
was simply directed to the demand for 
an inquiry; while in the latter part he 
undoubtedly declared his adhesion to 
the main principles of his Bill, security 
of tenure, the intervention of an 
external authority for the fixing of 
rents, and I think further legislation in 
the sense of security for improvements. 
These, I believe, are the essential 
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principles of his Bill, and he asked our 
assent to those essential principles, 
while in all other respects he said to us, 
«« Re-model the Biil as you please,” but 
he sagaciously deprecated criticism of 
the details of the Bill. I will not take 
my stand upon those details, but even 
if this Bill were to be read a second 
time and referred to a Committee, even 
from the point of view of my hon. 
Friend, it would be found that his Bill 
would require not merely ordinary 
amendment, but almost entire re-con- 
struction. The question really before 
us is whether my hon. Friend has laid 
before us the grounds which make it 
the duty of the House to desire to 
recommend, and the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to institute, any 
measure calculated to give just effect 
to the claims of Wales arising out of 
the state of things which my hon. 
Friend has suggested. The real 
question is, can the statements of my 
hon. Friend with regard to the con- 
dition of things in Wales be denied ? 
The hon. Gentleman who has moved 
the rejection of the Bill has made no 
attempt to deny these statements; on 


the contrary, he has in general terms 


acknowledged their force. What I 
wish is to impress upon the mind of 
Her Majesty’s Government—though I 
do not differ from them as to the posi- 
tion on which I stand with immediate 
reference to the question of to-day— 
is to impress upon the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government that a case has 
been made out for a thorough, search- 
ing, impartial, and dispassionate in- 
quiry. And not only should that 
inquiry be thorough and searching, but 
it should be attended with authority. 
I must say that my hon. Friend him- 
self has bestowed such attention on 
the case, and has done so with such 
diligence that his personal inquiry may 
be called thorough and _ searching. 
But I would ask for an inquiry which 
shall be attended also with the great 
element of authority, which, of course, 
it is not possible to claim in the same 
sense as when a public investigation 
has been ordered by the Government. 
My hon. Friend has, I will frankly own, 
enlightened my mind and enlarged my 
information with regard to the nature 
of the case in the interior of Wales. 
i do not know whether the House fol- 
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lowed in full the figures produced by 
my hon. Friend. In my opinion, they 
are most important. So far as I un- 
derstand, he dealt with two periods: 
first, the period of the increase of rents 
from the end of the great war down 
to 1880, and I presume his statement 
to be incontrovertible, being founded 
upon a comparison of the old Income 
Tax with the new, and dealing with 
land and not with other property. I 
think thisis a most important statement, 
and shows a far greater and more rapid 
increase of rents in Wales during the 
whole of that period than had taken place 
in England. AndIamnotaware of any 
economic circumstances in Wales—if 
we are to presume a similar relation 
between Welsh landlords and _ their 
tenants to that which prevails in 
England—why the increase of rent in 
Wales shoula have so greatly out- 
stripped the increase of England. 
There may be some difference, a greater 
proportion of hill pasture for instance, 
but there is nothing, I think, to 
account for the state of the facts which 
my hon. Friend represented. Ther he 
came to the period of the diminution 
of rents. And I almost wish that it 
were in the power of my hon. Friend, 
which I believe it is not, to give us 
information somewhat more precise 
than he was able to extract from the 
Paper that was circulated yesterday. 
The information he gave us with regard 
to the diminution of rents was certainly 
in itself very striking, and I admit that 
it must have some considerable founda- 
tion. At the same time, I doubt 
whether it can be relied upon as pre- 
cise because it was not directly based, 
as the preceding information of my hon. 
Friend had been, upon the diminution 
in the receipts of the landlords. And 
that is the question with which we 
have to deal. We have in the figures, 
which may be found in the Statistical 
Abstract at page 32, a very valuable 
statement which exhibits the very thing 
we want, but, unhappily, exhibits it for 
England, including Wales. I should 
like very much, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be so good—and I 
think he will agree with me, especially 
after the Debate which has taken place 
to-day—as to give the information for 
Wales separately. In 1881 the re- 
ceipts of landlords for England and 
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Wales on which they were taxed 
for Income Tax were £50,599,000 
and in 1890 £41,795,000. That 
is a very large diminution, effected 
without the intervention of Parliament 
by the free action and thorough good- 
will which usually prevails in England 
between landlords and tenants. But, 
the point of my hon. Friend is that, of 
all that diminution, a very small pro- 
portion is due to Wales. It would be 
very important, I think, that we should 
know how much of that diminution is 
due to Wales; and it could easily be 
done, because it is only necessary to 
separate the Welsh counties. My hon. 
Friend, with great force and great 
clearness, went over all the different 
heads upon which he considered that 
he ought to take his stand in order to 
demonstrate the wide difference between 
the condition of the tillers of the soil in 
England and the condition of the 
tillers of the soil in Wales. He showed 
what I think is undoubtedly the case, 
that there are standing differences in 
Wales, not only religious and political, 
but the difference of language, which, 
in my opinion, has had a very im- 
portant influence indeed upon the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Wales. 
I do not mean to say that it has 
produced hostility, but it has interposed 
a much wider interval between the 
average landlord and the average 
tenant in Wales than can be said to 
subsist in England. Within my know- 
ledge, and in the knowledge of all who 
know anything of Wales, the feeling of 
the landlords has been, at any rate, up 
to a very recent period, with respect to 
the use of the Welsh language, one of 
great hostility. Such have been the 
proofs given, within the last eight 
years, of the intentions and determined 
attachment of the Welsh people to 
their language, which, in my opinion, 
is to their honour, that the landlords 
have withdrawn a good deal of that 
opposition. I do not think that of 
itself would constitute a case for my 
hon. Friend ; but he goes a good deal 
beyond that. I do not think any 
amount of statement, however care- 
fully prepared, would form any basis, 
without further investigation, for future 
legislation. My hon. Friend’s state- 
ments are of the greatest consequence. 
He states that there is insecurity of 
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tenure, and indisposition to lease. I ae. 
cept that statement provisionally, on the 
authority of my hon. Friend. Ags [ 
have said, my own limited sphere is in 
England rather than Wales. Un. 
doubtedly the unwillingness to- grant 
leases, as far as the limited circle of 
my knowledge and experience goes, is 
not an unwillingness on the part of the 
landlords, but on the part of the tenants. 
The statement of my hon. Friend may 
be true for all that. Undoubtedly he 
has shown us a case which, I presume, 
no one here is able to confute or is dis- 
posed to question. His statement of 
the case is of a very painful, stringent, 
and remarkable character. A farm 
upon which no improvement of any 
sort has been executed by the landlord 
for 97 years, the rent punctually paid 
during the whole of that time; in that 
case I think, and likewise in other 
cases, detailed with great clearness by 
my hon. Friend, there has been a con- 
siderable increase of rent progressively 
made upon the improvements of the 
tenants. And, undoubtedly, these 
statements show that the landlords in 
some portions of Wales come a great 
deal too near to some of the severest 
and worst parts of the old land system 
in Ireland. I cannot decline to accept 
the remedy of my hon. Friend without 
stating strongly what I think. We have 
a right to demand an authoritative 
inquiry into these circumstances. It is 
impossible not to observe, although the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. C. W. 
Gray) is entitled to claim a great deal 
as a practical agriculturist, that Essex 
is a distant quarter from which to 
obtain our detailed information about 
Wales; and the hon. Member could not 
but feel that there was a great deal of 
anomaly in his position when he sub- 
mitted to the House a Motion which, 
undoubtedly, one would suppose might 
have proceeded with great appropriate- 
ness—I will not say propriety—from a 
Welsh Member. How is it that no 
Welsh Member is ready to make this 
Motion? If I am told it is because of 
the pressure of their constituents, then 
I am bound to say I do not think the 
pressure of their constituents of itself 
forms a conclusive reason why this 
House should legislate in _ this 
particular sense. But I do think 
that the strong and general senti- 
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ment of the constituencies. of 
Wales brought in a _ proper, re- 
spectful, and considerate manner 


before the House, as it has been to-day, 
does form a reason why we should give 
provisional attention at least to their 
complaints and assist them to obtain 
that fuller knowledge of the facts which 
we ought all to desire. More than this, 
I think I am correct in saying that 
those Welsh Members who might be 
supposed to act with something like in- 
dependent authority have admitted 
the necessity of this inquiry, or at all 
events those Welsh Members who are 
hardly to be suspected of entire sub- 
mission to the wishes of their con- 
stituents. There is one name which I 
cannot help quoting, in this connection 
at all events—that of the late Colonel 
Talbot, a man whose seat was so 
secure and his position so strong that 
he was by no means a man under the 
necessity of giving way to the populari 
aura. And he was a man whose pre- 
judices, if he had any, were those of a 
very large landed proprietor. Nothing 
can be more conclusive than that 
Welsh authority goes undoubtedly up 
to the point of demanding an inquiry 
such as I desire to press. My hon. 
Friend stated that the Act of 1883 had 
been, to a great extent, a failure in 
Wales. Iam extremely sorry to hear 
it. I cannot myself give any opinion 
upon that subject except that at the 
time the Act was passing, in the sphere 
within which I was more immediately 
connected, I found it excessively diffi- 
cult to induce the farmers to give it any 
attention at all. I supplied myself with 
a considerable number of copies of the 
Bill, and I took them down and distri- 
buted them with a strong recommenda- 
tion to the farmers to make themselves 
masters of the Bill. But I do not be- 
lieve one of them looked at it. How- 
ever, if the provisions of that Act are 
insufficient that is a reason for ascer- 
taining carefully whether it is capable 
of amendment. This provision for the 
introduction of an external authority, 
who shall come into the place of 
private contracts in all cases relating to 
the letting of land—do not let usconceal 
from ourselves—is a very extreme pro- 
vision. It is going along way. It was 
certainly necessary in Ireland, and the 
House ought never to forget this im- 
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portant fact that a Commission sat in 
1880, on whose Report the Act of 1881 
was passed, and that that Commission 
actually reported that cases of exces- 
sive rents in Ireland were com- 
paratively few. But when the Report 
of that Commission came to be 
subjected to the practical control of the 
Act itself, what was the condition of 
things ?—an absolute proof that they 
were entitled to relief from excessive 
rents. One-half of the tenantry were 
in that very dread predicament of pay- 
ing excessive rent—which the Com- 
mission failed to discover. It may be 
that the statement of my hon. Friend 
can be mitigated and disproved, and 
that it is applicable only to a very 
limited and exceptional number of 
cases in Wales. That ought to be 
tested. But it may be also that that 
might happen in Wales which happened 
in Ireland; that is to say, that we 
should find the extent of the evil to be 
very much greater than has been sup- 
posed by the best and most impartial 
authorities. So I think there is con- 
siderable force in my plea that on 
matters directly affecting our own 
relations and that essentially alter any 
of those relations, the House of 
Commons ought not to adopt proposi- 
tions of that kind upon any foundation 
which has no greater solidity than can 
possibly be found in the speech of the 
hon. Member. His speech undoubtedly 
constitutes an important fact in the 
case ; and while it may make this an 
important day in the history of the 
land question of Wales, it cannot con- 
stitute a sufficient ground for the 
adoption of measures fundamentally 
altering the relations of all land con- 
tracts in Wales. More information is 
required before that is done. While 
frankly admitting this, I would say 
that in my opinion my hon. Friend, if 
I may venture to make a recommen- 
dation, should, for the present, 
endeavour to obtain from the Govern- 
ment some promise that an inquiry 
such as I have endeavoured to 
describe should take place. I feel con- 
fident, though it may seem to counsel 
deiay, that that is really the most 
expeditious mode. He will find diffi- 
culties which do not come out so 
much in a Second Reading Debate, 
when he comes into Committee, to be 
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very great indeed. If he were dis- 
posed, although I have no right to 
commit him or to commit anyone—and 
I am only speaking my own individual 
sentiments—I would ask him not to 
press the Second Reading of this 
measure, but to hold it over for con- 
sideration after the limited and 
moderate time which the inquiry need 
occupy. Having listened to the de- 
mand, and having heard the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
rejection of the Bill, I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will announce 
to the House that they think a case 
has been made out which renders it 
advisable that they should advise the 
institution of an inquiry such as may 
give confidence te the Welsh public 
and will guard, on the one hand, against 
any apprehension of rash or intem- 
perate interference with the general 
basis of agricultural contracts in this 
country, and will, on the other hand, 
show the tenant-farmers of Wales that 
their complaints and grievances do not 
fall upon deaf ears in the British 
House of Commons; but that, on the 
contrary, there is a disposition to 
ascertain exactly and fully the actual 
facts of the case with the view of after- 
wards applying promptly to their case 
such a remedy as these facts may 
require. 

(2.50.) Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Car- 
marthen, E.): I am only saying what 
every Member for a Liberal constitu- 
ency in Wales will agree with, when I 
say that I am deeply grateful to the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian for 
his speech. It is true that he has sug- 
gested that there should be an inquiry 
instead of the actual Second Reading 
of the Bill; but I am sure we are not 
afraid of, and will not shirk, an in- 
quiry or Commission which would in- 
quire in Wales itself, going from centre 
to centre of the agricultural districts. 
We should be only too happy to have, 
and be satisfied with, a Commission of 
that kind. I am afraid, however, that 
inquiry will not be given to us, and 
therefore we must take the only 
course we have, and press for a Divi- 
sion on the Bill itself. It has not yet 
been suggested from the other side 
that the Bill would imcer.ere with the 
sacred rights of prope-ty. I hope we 
shall not hear to-day that we have 
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many times interfered with those rights 
—as by the Conveyancing Act of 158], 
the Irish Land Act of 1881, the 
Ground Game Act, and the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1883. Hon. 
Members do not now say that those 
Acts have done anything which is un- 
just, and yet this Bill is only carrying 
out, in a way, the principle admitted 
in those measures. The true question 
in this matter is, Will it be for the 
good of the people that a Bill of this 
kind should be passed, and is the change 
in itself inequitable? Are we asking 
for any injustice so far as the landlord 
is concerned? Will it remedy an evil 
which is substantial and wide-felt 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Welsh part, at any rate, of Wales? 
I speak with some knowledge of Car- 
marthenshire, Cardiganshire,  Gla- 
morganshire, and Pembrokeshire. It 
is not, perhaps, so much felt in Gla- 
morganshire, as there is at present a 
kind of tenant right there which is sold 
by the outgoing to the incoming tenant. 
In the other three counties there is no 
right of the kind, and we there see 
how the condition of the law affects 
the position of landlord and tenant. 
The more I see of what takes place 
there the more I am convinced that an 
Act of this kind is imperative. Since 
the Ballot Act has been passed, and 
since it has been thoroughly known 
that it was secret, I have seen tenant 
farmers go into the booth really sweat- 
ing with fear lest the landiord should 
find out which way they were going to 
vote. There are districts in Cardigan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and North 
Pembrokeshire where the tenant far- 
mers dare not say for whom they are 
going to vote, and where they have even 
gone to the poll wearing Conservative 
colours, and have voted for the Liberal 
candidate. Such a position for an 
honest man is degrading, and yet he 
has to do it. The land is to a large 
extent in the hands of Conservative 
landlords. I do not say that if the 
landlords were Liberal and the tenants 
Conservative the same thing might not 
occur. There is a great hunger for 
land in Wales, and vacant farms are 
quickly applied for, and the love of the 
farm is so strong in the mind of the 
farmer who has lived on it for many 
years, and, perhaps, his ancestors before 
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him, that he is afraid to be an honest 
man. A measure of this kind would 
prevent that difficulty altogether. He 
would not then have to work from year 
to year as he does at present. No one 
who has no acquaintance with Wales can 
have any idea of how he works; he lives 
practically like one of his own agricul- 
tural labourers, has the hardest fare, is 
often in great discomfort, and dresses 
no better than his herdsman, except, 
perhaps, on market day, and then he is 
not much better. The English farmer 
lives almost as well as his landlord, not 
being under the same pressure as the 
Welsh farmer, for in England there 
does not appear to be the same intense 
desire to live in the place where one is 
born and bred, and consequently to pay 
rents which it is impossible to pay 
except by living in the meanest and 
hardest manner imaginable. This 
makes the great difference between the 
English and Welsh tenant, and necessi- 
tates the bringing in a Bill of this kind 
for Wales, where we know that rents 
have been driven up too high. Under 
these rents it is impossible for a man to 
do justice to the land and to himself. 
The hon. Member for Essex (Mr. C. W. 
Gray) said he did not know much 
about Wales, and that is evident from his 
remarks about the sale of landthere. It 
is very seldom that land is offered for 
sale in Wales, and when it is, because 
of the love of the tenant for his farm, 
prices are given which are wholly too 
high to enable him to live properly on 
the place afterwards. In Wales the 
landlord is usually an English-speaking 
man, and the tenant a Welsh-speaking 
man ; the landlord is usually a staunch 
member of the Church of England, and 
the tenant usually an equally staunch 
member of a Nonconformist body ; the 
landlord is a strong Tory, and the 
tenant almost invariably an equally 
strong Radical. Of course, with all 
these differences, the two are driven 
further and further apart ; it is inevit- 
able that it should be so. It is no use 
shutting our eyes and saying these 
things ought not tobe so; they are there, 
and there is not the same close connection 
between landlord and tenant that there 
isin England. The result is that 
we find notices to quit are far more 
frequent in Wales than in England. 
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But it is not only then that the rent 
is raised. Whenever there is a sale of 
land in Wales the farms are run up to 
enormous prices, and, to my know- 
ledge, in Pembrokeshire they have 
gone upto 30 and 35 years’ purchase. 
When the sale takes place the new 
landlord wants interest on his money 
and up goes the rent, although for 
years previously the tenant has done 
everything for the land. The hon. 
Member for Essex seems to think he is 
the only one who knows anything 
about agriculture in this House. My 
hon. Friend who sits below me and my- 
self know probably as much about 
agriculture in Wales as the hon. 
Member does about agriculture in 
England. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY: I was particular 
to state when I began my speech that 
I knew very little about agriculture in 
Wales. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS: Of course, I 
accept the explanation of the hon. 
Member at once, and withdraw any 
argument I deduced from it. Is it for 
the benefit of the country at large that 
the tenant should be ensured in his 
holding, and should only pay a fair 
rent for it? I cannot understand any- 
body suggesting that it is not. The 
man who farms his farm and knows 
that he is to reap the fruits of his 
labour, or the money he has spent, 
must inevitably farm better than the 
man who is always under the know- 
ledge that even if he and the landlord 
are on the best possible terms the land- 
lord may have to sell the land, and the 
price will include all that the tenant 
has done with his labour and money, 
and the incoming landlord will expect 
an increased rent on these very im- 
provements. Where the tenant feels 
that he will get the benefit of his im- 
provements he does more for the land, 
and every improvement increases the 
riches of the country in which he 
lives. It is, therefore, impossible to 
say it will not benefit the country. Is 
it an injustice? It seems to me that 
it can be no injustice when you consider 
the terms of the Bill. All the land- 
lord wants is a fair rent; if he wants 
more he ought not to have it. Nohon. 
Member opposite would suggest that the 
landlord should receive a rent which 
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the tenant could not pay out of the 
land, but which he would have to pay 
out of his own pocket. What the 
Bill proposes is that there shall be a 
fair rent measuring the value of the 
land from the day the Act passes ; 
whether the landlord or tenant has 
improved the land, the land is to 
be valued as it stands, and 
a fair rent paid for it. What 
can there be unfair or unjust 
between two honest men in_ such 
a proposition? The result of the 
present state of things is that the 
tenant is badly fed and badly clothed, 
whereas, if he paid a fair rent, he ought 
to be able to make a fair living out of 
the land. Next comes fixity of tenure. 
Nothing has been said about it, but 
it does seem to me that Sub-section 2 
of Section 3 is intended to mean that 
if the land is being impoverished or 
worked out by the tenant, the landlord 
will be able to eject him and get 
another tenant. That was the intention 
of the hon. Member who brought in the 
Bill, and I fail to see what the honest 
landlord wants more. The Bill 


will prevent a tenant being turned out 


without cause in rhyme or reason. If 
there is bad farming, or the landlord 
wants to put a relative of his own in, 
or to retake the farm himself, or any 
other reasonable ground, he will be able 
to retake the farm under the Bill. 
There is no injustice in that. The 
fixity of tenure is only so far as it will 
not injure the landlord, and I hope 
hon. Members will come to the conclu- 
sion that the Bill proposes no injustice 
to the landlord, but that it prevents any 
injustice being done at all. Is there a 
great demand for it in Wales itself? 
Will it enable the tenant to be happier 
or better, or to live more freely and 
independently in the place which he so 
dearly loves? Those of us who know 
anything of the Welsh districts of 
Wales know that injustice is done, and 
that it is felt to an enormous extent 
by the Welsh farmers. There is no 
question which is nearer to the hearts 
of my constituents than that of fixity of 
tenure. I see that a number of Con- 
servatives are coming down to Wales 
with the idea of being returned for the 
south-western counties ; but we on the 
Liberal side should never dream of 
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fighting one of those constituencies 
without saying, as has been said on 
every Liberal platform in the country, 
that Wales will never be satisfied until 
it has fixity of tenure and fair rents. 
That is the meaning of the Bill. It has 
been said that it is badly drawn; but it 
was drafted, I believe, from the Irish 
Land Bill and the Crofters Act of 
Scotland ; and those Bills, instea 
being impossible, as this Bill has been 
described by one hon. Member, are in 
actual operation. The Member for 
Essex declared that this Bill would put 
money into the pockets of the lawyers, 
but we maintain that that is just what 
this Bill succeeds in preventing. We 
have introduced into it the commission 
system of the Crofters Act, and the 
whole amount of fees paid under that 
system is 2s. 6d. The Bill, it is true, 
leaves the matter open to some extent, 
as does the Scotch Act; but we believe 
that the Commissioners would act as 
the Scotch Commissioners have done, 
and the 2s. 6d. would cover the whole 
of the expenses, except the expense to 
the country of the appointment of the 
Commissioners and Assessors. I ani 
sure that every Welsh Liberal Member 
was Only too pleased to hear the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone), and I can only say not as a 
Representative, but as one of the 
Radical Members from Wales, that we 
should be glad to accept an inquiry 
into this matter. We are not afraid of 
such an inquiry ; and if it is not granted, 
I hope the House will draw the in- 
ference that it is the other side who 
are afraid of it. We should be more 
than satisfied with a Commission, but 
we fear that the facts are only too well 
known in some quarters, and there is & 
desire, if possible, to prevent the Bill 
from becoming law. 

*(3.15.) Cotoxnen CORNWALLIS 
WEST (Denbighshire, W.): I am glad 
I can agree with the last speaker m 
his praise of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, but I look upon that speech 
from a different point of view to that 
of the hon. Member. I agree in desiring 
a Commission in the interest of the 
landlords, the promoters of the Bill in 
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the interest of the tenants, and the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian must give 
very cold comfort to those hon. 
Members. I have always thought 
that so long as these reckless charges 
are made against the landowners 
in Wales it was only just and fair 
that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed. Ientirely deny the accuracy 
of the picture which has been drawn of 
the condition of the Welsh tenants. 
The tenants have been described as 
depressed and tyrannised tenantry, and 
hon. Members have tried to lead the 
House to believe that Welsh landlords 
are rack-renters, and that they have no 
scruples about evicting tenants for 
the most absurd reasons—for political, 
religious, or other reasons. I utterly 
deny that anything of the kind has 
existed for years past. The Member 
for Merionethshire (Mr. T. Ellis) quotes 
the years 1859 and 1868. It may 
be true that at that time there 
were cases of intimidation and 
hardship, but I deny that during 
the last 20 years there has been 


anything of the kind, and I defy any 


hon. Member to give a properly authen- 
ticated instance, with the names, 
places, and dates accurately laid before 
the House. The hon. Member for 
Merionethshire has given us stories of 
evictions, but there was not a single 
name mentioned, or anything to give the 
House any idea where or when they took 
place. Accusations of this kind are not 
fair, either to the landlords or to the 
House. I must confess that, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone), 
Tam unwilling to go into the details of 
the measure, because it is evident that in 
its present shape the Bill cannot be seri- 
ously discussed. It can never be passed, 
and, in all probability, we shall never 
see it again, and I think the most 
prudent course would be to withdraw 
it. With respect to fixity of tenure, 
the Member for Merionethshire says he 
demands it, because of farmers being 
evicted on account of their political 
and religious tenets, and also from 
causes arising out of the Game 
Laws. It is all very well to 
make these random assertions, but 
I should like to know where any- 
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thing of the kind has taken place. He 
also gives some historical facts as to 
the raising of the rents in Wales. There 
may have been some few cases in which 
landlords have raised the rents upon 
the improvements of their tenants, but 
I strongly deny that this is the usual 
practice, and I declare that the land- 
lords of Wales have acted with great 
generosity totheir tenants during the last 
ten years. I will tell the hon. Member 
what has been one cause of the rise 
of rents, and that is that the railways 
have had a very considerable effect in 
raising the value of land. 


Mr. ABKAHAM (Glamorganshire, 
Rhondda): More than in England ? 
*CotoneEL CORNWALLIS WEST: 
They certainly have materially in- 
creased the productions of Wales. Then 
the hon. Member expresses a doubt as 
to whether rents have been reduced 
to the extent of more than 5 per cent. 
The reductions have been very much 
more than that. To quote my own case, 
I have given reductions up to 20 per 
cent., and I believe if a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry were appointed it 
would discover that on many estates 
reductions, instead of being 5 per cent., 
had been as much as 10, 12, or even 
15 per cent. It must be recollected 
that the Welsh farmers have never 
suffered to the same extent from 
the agricultural depression as their 
English brethren, because they do not 
grow corn, but practice a mixed system 
of farming. The hon. Member asks for 
this Bill on the grounds of the arbitrary 
conditions of tenancy, and he mentioned 
some conditions which I have never 
heard of in my whole life, such as 
the supply of geese to the landlord, 
and other conditions which are most 
absurd. Those are exceptional cases, 
and exceptional cases will always 
exist ; but this House will not pass a 
Bill of this kind merely to deal with 
them. With respect to fixity of 
tenure, the Bill proposes to give to 
the tenants property for which they 
have never paid. It proposes, in fact, 
to give the property of A to B without 
any consideration. I wish to point 
out that there is an immense differ- 
ence between the case of Ireland and 
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the case of Wales. In Ireland the 
buildings are generally put up and 
the repairs executed by the tenant, 
but in Wales it is not the case, and 
I say that very often we let our farms 
so as to get only 33 per cent. on the 
value of the buildings, taking no 
account whatever of the land. I am 
not an advocate of a judicial system 
for fixing a fair rent, and I doubt 
extremely whether there is any 
demand, as has been said, for that 
system. There may be some discon- 
tented and impecunious farmers who 
think that by some process of this kind 
they may get their rents reduced, but I 
deny that that is a general and prevalent 
feeling. Iam convinced that one of 
the principal effects of this Bill would 
be to put money into the hands of the 
lawyers and other harpies, and it is 
much better that the farmers should 
deal direct with his landlord than that 
he should have to pay the expenses of 
valuers and assessors. Hon. Members 
make out that the Welsh farmer is the 
greatest coward possible, but my experi- 
ence of him is very different, as he 
is quite equal to making his own terms, 
as between man and man, and I think 
it is more than this House will 
believe that he is completely at the 
mercy of a tyrannous landlord class. 
The 18th clause of this measure 
strikes me as one of the _ coolest 
proposals I have ever heard. It 
gives the power to a tenant to be- 
queath his tenancy, and what has 
he done for that? He has cultivated 
the land that was let to him, and in 
consequence we are asked to give this 
individual a sort of joint property in 
his holding, for which he has not paid 
a sixpence. If this Bill were passed, 
do hon. Members think the Welsh land- 
lords would keep up their farm buildings 
in the way they do now? I hope no one 
will run away with the idea that the 
landlords in Wales are not deeply in- 
terested in the tenant farmers. Our in- 
terests are bound up with theirs, and 
what affects them affects us, and I do 
not believe that because a few irre- 
sponsible landowners in the Princi- 
pality may have acted in the past with 
injustice, the House will accept a 
measure of such a _ revolutionary 
character as the one now before us, 
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and which had been so admirabl 
snuffed out by the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian. 


*(3.32.) Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire) : I have no inclination 
or desire to go into any personal 
considerations, and I am quite willing 
to believe that the hon. Member who 
preceded me (Colonel Cornwallis West) 
acts in a proper and liberal manner 
towards his tenants; but if he believes 
the picture he has drawn to be a 
reflection of the state of things 
which exists in Wales, from one end 
to the other, I can only say he must live 
in an exceptional part of the country. 
He must live in a kind of Arcadia, and 
must attribute to the general class of 
landlords those virtues which pro- 
bably he possesses himself in such abun- 
dant fertility. He says there is no 
general demand for this Bill, and couples 
that assertion with the rash statement 
that hon. Members will not see this Bill 
again. I daresay there are some Mem- 
bers for the Principality who will not 
see this Bill again, but I think that 
those who are deprived of this good 
fortune will not be found in the ranks 
of those who support the Second 
Reading. I represent a constituency 
which is especially interested in land 
legislation, and there are men of 
good repute not only in Cardigan- 
shire, but throughout the district, 
whose families were the subjects 
of those evictions after the Election of 
1868. We are told that this is ancient 
history, but I venture to think that 
these evictions would have been 
repeated to a very much larger extent, 
but that the ballot box afforded protec- 
tion to men whose lives, and the welfare 
of whose families, were bound up in 
the way in which they were suppo 

to give their votes. It has been said 
truly that landlord tyranny has a ten- 
dency to make men do one thing and 
appear to do another, but if that is even 
the case, whose fault is it? It is the 
fault of those who made hay while their 
sun shone, and who, if their sun were to 
shine again to-morrow, would go on In 
the same path. Has the last speaker 
been present at an election contest, and 
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brought up to the 
poll in large numbers by the 
agents of the Conservative can- 
didate, and marked the triumphant 
return of the Liberal candidate? These 
poor farmers dared not show their true 
colours because, if they did, they 
would have been evicted. Has he seen 
the landlords’ agents stand guard over 
these men and endeavour to mark their 
going in and coming out, and try to 
discover how they gave their votes? 
This was not done to satisfy a mere 
laudable curiosity, or as a metaphysical 
speculation, but in order that they 
might bring some power to bear if 
they voted adversely to them. A good 
deal has been said as to whether this 
subject is ripe for discussion. If the 
vast numerical majority of the Members 
forthe Principality be taken into account 
that shows that the question is abun- 
dantly ripe, and if any persons desire 
to know whether the Welsh people 
believe that the question is ripe let 
them come down to Wales and offer 
themselves as candidates, and express 
themselves against the principle of 
fixity of tenure and fair rents. The 
hon. Member for West Denbighshire 
declares that he is opposed to fixity of 
tenure, and, so far as I can see, he is 
also opposed to fair rents. But what 
he is really opposed to is the creation 
of an independent tribunal to settle 
those questions. Why anyone should 
object to fixity of tenure passes 
my comprehension. With regard to 
the establishment of an _ indepen- 
dent tribunal to fix fair rents, 
every man desires that a fair rent 
should be paid. But who is to be the 
judge of what constitutes a fair rent? 
At present there is no fair contractual 
relation existing between landlord and 
tenant in Wales. My hon. Friend 
appears to have a morbid horror of 
lawyers making any gains. There are 
circumstances under which it is neces- 
sary to have lawyers, and, of course, 
they must be paid for their services ; 
but there are cases in which the 
unnecessary introduction of lawyers 
may be a matter very much to be de- 
plored, and I should be very sorry to 
advocate any legislation which would 
render the undue increase of lawyers’ 
business necessary. By the provisions of 
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this Act it is rendered impossible 
for this much-abused class of persons, 
who have been described, I think une 
fairly and improperly, by my hon. 
Friend as “ harpies,” to make undue 
costs. It is not my business, however‘ 
to defend every possible member of the 
profession ; but I venture to think that 
the expression as applied to the persons 
who would be members of a Commis- 
sion of this kind is not one that is 
legitimate, and it possibly arose from 
my hon. Friend’s ignorance of those 
who practice this honourable profes- 
sion. This legislation has been called 
a hobby ; it is a hobby in the sense that 
every redress of grievances may be 
called a hobby. My hon. Friend the 
Member for West Denbighshire himself 
confessed that there were bad repre- 
sentatives of the landlord class who do 
these things. We do not make laws 
for the good; we make them for the 
bad. He said it is not customary to do 
this ; well, I suppose in the great majority 
of the population of this country 
it is not the custom to steal a 
man’s watch as he passed along the 
street; and yet we legislate for the 
purpose of guarding against the wr 
who do engage in practices of this kind, 
We gladly recognise that there are good 
landlords in Wales, but even though 
such landlords were in the majority, 
that is no sufficient reason why Par- 
liament should not legislate for the 
redress of an existing grievance. There- 
fore, it is because I believe there is a 
grievance ; because I believe that that 
grievance is especially felt in Wales; 
because I know that the majority of 
the agricultural population believe, 
rightly or wrongly, there is a grievance ; 
because I know that the majority of the 
Representatives of that country believe 
they are giving effect to the wishes of 
the nation when they try to obviate 
this grievance, that I am determined 
myself, having made these few observa- 
tion in order to show the grounds upon 
which I act, to vote for the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

*(3.45.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): It appears 
from the language used by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Cardigan that he and his colleagues 
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were returned by a majority of liars. 
I do not think that has much to do with 
the merits of this Bill. But I regret 
that he should have made use of an 
uncomplimentary to 


expression so 
Welshmen. 


Mr. W. B. ROWLANDS: I desire, 
in the strongest manner, to explain to 
this House that I never used any ex- 
pression which by any fair construction 
could be construed to mean that the 
Welsh Members represent acommunity 
of liars. I said that the extremities to 
which the tenants have been driven by 
their landlords sometimes were such 
as to have necessitated them to have 
recourse to tacitly allowing it to be sup- 
posed that they were going to vote in a 
certain direction; and I said that the 
blame for that rested on those men who 
forced them into such a position. 


“Mr. S. LEIGHTON : I cannot con- 
gratulate the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on his second speech. I do not 
think it has mended the matter. 
The hon. Gentleman who has 
brought forward this Bill complained 
at the commencement of the emptiness 
of these Benches, and the want of 
interest in the matter which was shown 
on this side of the House. I beg leave 
to say if it had not been for my 
coming into the House and making a 
House for him, I do not believe he would 
have got a House at this moment. 
There was a little conclave of Welsh 
Members the other day held to settle 
what on earth they should do with this 
Bill. There were only 13 present, 
and even they could not agree. One- 
fourth of them thought the Bill should 
not be brought forward, but the 
majority carried the day. And 
now they find that the Leader of 
their Party comes down to the 
House and throws as much cold 
water over the Bill as he can. 
The statement of the hon. Gentleman 
who has introduced the Bill was full of 
inaccuracies. The hon. Gentleman 
said he spoke with some knowledge of 
Wales. I speak also with some know- 
ledge of Wales. All my sympathies 
are entirely in favour of the tenantry of 
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Wales. I am not speaking of the terri- 
torialists of Wales; I leave their case 
in the faithful keeping of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian; I am speaking 
to-day of the tenantry of Wales. 
I am speaking as a farmer and not 
as a politician, and I will not be led 
away by questions of _ religion, 
language, or politics on a question 
which is purely agricultural. I also 
speak for 50,000 small freeholders in 
Wales. If there was a collision of 
interest between the many and the 
few—between a few land owners 
and the great body of the people—of 
course, the landlords must go to the 
wall. That is the old theory of 
Toryism—we were always on the side 
of the people. And when the interests 
of the many come into collision with 
the interests of the few, then the in- 
terests of the many must prevail. 
Let us look at the condition of 
Wales at the present moment. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian said he lived in Flintshire, 
and did not recognise the description 
given by the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire as applicable to his 
part of the Principality. One of the 
most important Commissions that 
ever sat in this country reported 
on the agricultural conditions of 
Wales, and the Report of that Com- 
mission is full of the most ex- 
haustive information with regard 
to the Principality. The hon. Gentle- 
man, if he reads that Report, will see 
that Wales has suffered less during 
the long depression than England ; that 
whereas in England the average size 
of small tenancies is 55 acres, in 
Wales it is 47 acres. It is shown that 
there has been a continuous increase 
in every decade of the land under culti- 
vation in Wales, corresponding to an 
increase of tenants’ goods and chattels 
and the occupiers’ cattle; that they 
are better off now than ever they were 
before; that the rents are easy; that 
the tenancies are generally here- 
ditary ; that the landlords do all the 
repairs; and that there is hardly ever 
any increase of rent or any re-con- 
sideration of rent, except on the oc- 
casiont of a change of tenancy. The 
Report also shows that there is very 
little competition for farms in Wales, 
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and that there are fewer evictions than 
elsewhere. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: What Report is the 
hon. Member reading from? Is it 
the Report of the Richmond Com- 
mission ? 

*Mr. S. LEIGHTON: From the 
Report of the Richmond Commission, 
which the hon. Member will find in the 
Library, and which is the most exhaust- 
ive Report on the condition of agriculture 
generally, and especially on the con- 
dition of Wales, that has appeared for 
a long time. I am now going to give an 
extract from this Report, which entirely 
contradicts almost every word which 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire 
said— 

“In a considerable portion of Wales eccu- 
piers, great and small, have undoubtedly 
suffered less than the corresponding classes 
u. England. Another circumstance which 
deserves notice in connection with this inquiry 
is the fact that the almost exclusive use of 
the Welsh language amor gst the sma! farmers 
in Wales, especially in the far-away districts, 
gives Welshmen an almost exclusive monopoly 
of landholding, as amongst that class there is 
a considerable jealousy of what may be called 
the intrusion of strangers. With the increased 
facilities for communication and the growing 
disposition of capitalists to invest in land in 
Wales, an unwillingness to welcome strangers 
is gradually disappearing. The restricted 
competition for farms compels landowners 
in many cases to accept undesirable tenants 
—men without skill, enterprise, or capital. 
It is notorious that a small farmer will 


enter into possession of land in Wales 
without as much as 40s. an acre to stock and 
work it.” 


What Wales wants, or rather what the 
twelve Western Counties—for they 
have no more right to be called Wales 
than Shropshire has to be called Mercia 
—want is more communication with 
this country ; what they want is more 
development of mines and water-works, 
and more resident gentry. The resi- 
dential development is the most impor- 
tant. Another point, which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will agree with me in 
saying is one of the highest importance, 
is sympathy between the occupier and 
the owner. Now, how are we going to 
encourage that sympathy by this Bill? 
By putting up an intermediate autho- 
rity which shall regulate their relations 
between occupier and owner, by raising 
a brazen wall between them. The large 
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Welsh landowners have extremely low 
rents ; solowthat I have sometimes heard 
neighbouring landlords complaining 
that it puts them to a disadvantage in 
letting their land. What we want 
is to have rich residents, and many of 
them. I should like to know who would 
invest his money in land in Wales if 
this Bill is passed? I do not deny that 
it might be beneficial to a non-resident 
territorialist. His low rents would be 
raised, his repairs thrown on the tenant, 
and his tenants evicted by the Land 
Commission as soon as they were in 
arrears. But for a resident landlord 
not to be allowed to walk about his own 
land, to be prohibited from even sketch- 
ing, sporting, or looking at the view, 
would be to put a veto upon any 
capitalist investing money in Wales. 
And again, from the cottager’s point of 
view, this Bill provides that all com- 
mon or open land shall be placed under 
the authority of a committee of farmers, 
who shall have power to prohibit not 
only the access of tourists, but to drive 
off the squatter who has cleared a few 
acres and built a cottage without their 
leave! There is another clause to 
which I wish to direct the particular 
attention of the House. By Clause 7 
the landlord is to be allowed to resume 
possession of the land in order to put 
his mother in a farm. But if the 
mother does not live seven years then the 
previous tenant is to resume his right. 
That is the mest ludicrous provision I 
ever saw in a Bill. Supposing a land- 
lord put his widowed mother, with the 
younger children, into a house on his 
estate, and supposing she died within 
seven years, the former tenant might 
either resume his occupation or, if he 
liked, might put his own cook, or 
housemaid, or carter into the farm, 
and if it so happened that he died before 
his landlord’s mother he might bequeath 
his rights to anyone he chose! 
Now, Sir, a good deal has been said 
about the question of language. Hon. 
Gentlemen forget that in Wales three 
languages are spoken — English, and 
South Welsh and North Welsh, which 
are entirely different. We in North 
Wales do not admit South Welsh as fit 
to be spoken. It is so odious to our 
ears that we cannot endure the sound 
of South Welsh. If, therefore, a Welsh 
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Commissioner is to be appointed, I 
should like to know which language he 
he is to speak. In the name of the 
farmers, for whom I speak, I say that 
this Bill is one which will do them great 
harm, will prevent them expending any 
money or having money spent on their 
holdings by their landlords, will create 
an army of perpetual mortgagees or 
rent-chargers utterly estranged from 
the occupiers of the soil, will bring 
bankruptcy upon the small farmers 
and the small freeholders, and will ruin 
the small shopkeepers. 

(4.10.) Mr. S. T. EVANS (Gla- 
morgan, Mid): The hon. Member 
who has just sat down has discussed 
this question from the point of view of 
the man who looks at Wales from the 
outside and not as one acquainted with 
the conditions of life there. No doubt 
the speeches of the hon. Member are 
amusing ; but it is always difficult to 
consider them seriously, or to treat 
them as a serious contribution to the 
matter before the House. The hon. 
Member does not represent any portion 
of the country to which it is proposed 
this Bill should apply, and therefore I 
cannot see how the hon. Member 
can come armed with authority to 
speak and vote against this Bill. I do 
not even think he made a strong point 
when he said that the language of 
South Wales—which he does not speak 
—is not fit to be spoken in North 
Wales. The hon. Member said that 
the great need of Wales at the present 
time was not necessarily to improve 
the lot of the farmer or of the peasantry, 
but to draft from England some resi- 
dential gentry, who will shine with all 
the brilliancy of bright particular stars 
upon the benighted peasantry of Wales. 
This measure, however, is not brought 
forward in the interest of a large 
number of territorial magnates, but is 
intended as a bond fide effort to repre- 
sent fairly to Parliament the condition 
of the Welsh peasantry, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they have 
existed for a long time in reference to 
their land. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian said that 
the House could searcely act upon the 
speech of my hon. Friend who intro- 
duced this Bill, because that informa- 
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tion was not formally before the House, 
and he said that the information could 
not be treated as authoritatively as if it 
had come from a Royal Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman also made a 
very important suggestion. He said 
the Government might consider whether 
they should grant a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry on that point. Well, Sir, 
we have had no information from the 
Government on that point. But, sup- 
posing they grant a Commission, we 
should like to know how it is to be 
constituted, where it will meet in 
order to take evidence, and whether 
there will be a proper representation of 
the Welsh farmers and the Welsh 
people upon the Commission? The hon. 
and gallant Member for West Denbigh- 
shire (Colonel Cornwallis West) denied 
that the conditions mentioned by my hon. 
Friend existed among the peasantry of 
Wales; denied that there were any 
evictions or any demand for a Bill of 
this description except on the part 
of some farmers who are impe- 
cunious, and who were making 
unreasonable demands. But who 
made these farmers impecunious? 
Why were they living a life of hard 
thrift, and yet impecunious? The ex- 
planation is simple—namely, that rents 
in the Principality are higher far than 
they ought to be. Many hon. Members 
are always inclined to say that the 
conditien of things pictured by the 
Welsh Members does not exist; but the 
Welsh Members representing the 
various parts of the country know that 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Merionethshire (Mr. T. Ellis) has not 
in the least degree over-stated or over- 
coloured the case. I know nothing 
about the estate of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Cornwallis 
West), and I say nothing about it. It 
has been said there have not been any 
evictions ; but surely it is sufficient to 
have a notice to quit, or that the rent 
will be raised. What took place in 
1859 and in 1868 still rankles in the 
mind of the country, and the evictions 
of that date may, as is threatened, be 
repeated. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman said no names have been 
given of the persons evicted. Well, 
Sir, as specimens, I will mention one 
or two cases. There is the case of 
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David Edwards, late of Twgwyn, Aber- 

e. He was managing his farm ex- 
cellently well, was a man who was 
looked up to, a man of great industry, 
an Alderman of the County Council of 
Denbighshire, and, unfortunately for 
him, he belonged to the Anti-Tithe 
League. He married a lady who was 
born on the estate. He had no arrears 
of rent, although the rent had been 
raised twice. One or two years ago he 
was evicted, and he is now trying to 
eke out an existence in England. It 
may be said that under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1883 his im- 
provements would be paid for; but the 
House knows how difficult it is to get 
farmers to give the notices necessary 
under that Act. He made improve- 
ments of the value of £802, and he 
only received £100, or about one-eighth 
of the amount to which he was 
entitled. That was because he did not 
receive the written assent of the land- 
lord to those improvements which he 
made on the farm where he had lived 
for 36 years. There is another case 
that of William Jones, of Tyntwll, 
Llanbeblig, Carnarvonshire, who has 
been evicted twice, although there 
was no complaint against him, because 
he was a Radical, and because of the 
part he took in the Election of 1868. 
His rent was £90, and it was regularly 
paid. The farm was let without his 
knowledge, and he was evicted together 
with his wife and children. There is 
a third case—that of Mr. S. Evans, 
Frowen, Pembrokeshire, a relative of 
my own. He lived on the farm for 
34 years; there were no complaint of 
his farming; there were no arrears of 
rent, but, because as a Nonconformist, 
he objected to the voluntary payment 
of tithe he received notice to quit. It 
is said that the landlords of Wales 
do not treat their tenants badly; but in 
nearly every case they have contracted 
themselves out of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1875. The hon. and 
gallant Member for West Denbighshire 
(Colonel Cornwallis West) has said 
that he has made large remissions in 
tent. Perhaps he has. But let the 
House consider the fact. The agricul- 
tural seasons have been bad and the 
landlords have been obliged to make 
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reductions. But the good landlords 
are the persons who let their farms at 
a reasonable rent, and they are the 
persons who make the largest remis- 
sion, whereas the bad landlords who 
exact large rents are the persons 
who make the small reductions. That 
is a state of things which the House 
ought not to allow. The provisions 
of this Bill have scarcely been con- 
troverted at all. They are three in 
number: (1) security of tenure; (2) 
fair rents fixed by an _ outside 
tribunal; and (3) an extension of the 
provisions for tenants’ improvements. 
The Return which has been circulated 
among Members clearly shows that at 
the time when rents were increasing in 
England and Wales—and the Riche 
mond Commission is not entitled to be 
regarded as authoritative on this point, 
because it took no evidence in Wales— 
the rate of increase in England was 
higher far than in Wales, whilst, when 
rents were decreasing in 1879 and 
1880, the percentage of decrease, which 
was 19-5 in England, was only 4°47 in 
Wales. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, said he was 
not quite sure about these figures ; but 
they were quoted from the Statistical 
Abstract, and they are the identical 
figures, and may, therefore, be relied 
upon. Rents have been unfairly raised 
in Wales, and there are precedents in 
Ireland and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land for fixing a fair rent under such 
circumstances. It is not our fault that 
the information we provide is insuffi- 
cient, because we have asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer over and 
over again to provide the data neces- 
sary to enable us to arrive at the real 
state of the facts. Now, Sir, it will be 
noticed that the arguments against 
this Bill have come from English 
Members, and it will further be 
observed bye-and-bye that the Welsh 
Members will go solidly into the 
Lobby in its favour. Now, Sir, 
I should like, with the permis- 
sion of the House, to give an ex- 
tract from the speech which was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
Speaking at Llanylyther, on the 13th 
October last, he said— 
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“ Under recent legislation—much of it the 

work of Mr. Gladstone, some of it the work 
of the present Government—the Irish tenant 
has a right to go to an impartial court to get 
a fair rent fixed for the holding. A fair rent 
is not to be the rent other people would give 
for the holding, not a competitive rent, but 
such a rent as will enable him to make a living 
out of the holding when he has got a fair rent 
fixed. Would not Welsh farmers like some- 
thing of the same sort? Do not they think 
the Irish tenant has had enough, and do not 
they think that the time has come when atten- 
tion might be given to the condition of the 
agricultural population in England, Scotland, 
and Wales ?” 
Therefore, the great supporter of the 
Unionist policy from this side of the 
House went amongst the thick of the 
peasantry of Wales to ask their support 
for a Unionist Government, on the 
ground that it would give them the 
same advantages as had been already 
accorded to the Irish tenantry. We 
are told that no demands are made for 
this measure, but we are always told 
that unless there are circumstances of 
great terror existing in the locality. 
This House has a tendency to wait 
until too late before passing remedial 
legislation. But the Welsh people are 
very peaceable, and would do anything 
rather than indulge in agrarian crime, 
and it would be very bad policy for 
this House to wait until they had been 
driven to agitation of that kind. I hope 
the Government will now give some 
answer to the demand for a Commis- 
sion. But I must be permitted to say, 
on behalf of my colleagues, that if one 
is granted, it must be a real Com- 
mission. A Committee of this House 
sitting upstairs, would be no good; it 
must be a real Commission to go to 
the centre of agriculture in Wales, and 
upon which the tenant farmers and the 
Welsh people would be properly 
represented. And, if we have a Com- 
mission of that kind promised, I dare 
say it will not be necessary to go toa 
Second Reading with this Bill. But, 
if we do not get a Commission which 
is entirely satisfactory in its constitu- 
tion and method of inquiry, then the 
whole of the Members for Wales on 
this side of the House will be prepared 
to support my hon. Friend in pressing 
this Bill upon the House. 


Mr. S. T. Evans 
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*(4.35.) Tae PRESIDENT or tae 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuaptiy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Mr, 
Speaker, we are asked to-night to read 
a second time a Bill which, if it is 
brought forward seriously, undoubtedly 
involves questions of the greatest gravity 
and magnitude. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian that some of the proposals 
which it contains are so extreme that 
when I read the Bill I doubted whether 
it was brought forward for serious dis- 
cussion. But it has been treated so 
to-night by hon. Gentlemen representing 
Wales, and, therefore, it is my duty to 
deal in the same fashion with it. The 
hon. Member for Cardiganshire stated, 
in the course of his observations not 
many minutes ago, that he had not 
heard a single argument advanced 
against the proposals which this Bill 
contains. I hope, before I sit down, 
to be able to convince him that there 
are some arguments, at all events, 
which can be adduced against the 
Bill. I do not know whether the hon. 
Member is himself a considerable 
owner of land, but he was generous in 
the extreme in regard to the concessions 
he would be prepared to offer to the 
tenants in Wales; and I have noticed 
that it is a peculiarity of some gentle- 
men in this House—whom I hope I 
may describe without offence as repre- 
sentatives of modern Radicalism—that 
there are no bounds or limits to the 
generosity with which they are pre- 
pared to give away the property that 
belongs to others. The purport of this 
Bill is to apply the principles of the 
Irish Land Bill of 1881 to Wales; the 
principles to which I refer being what 
were generally known at that time as 
perpetuity of tenure and rents valued 
by the State. I remember quite well 
that upon the first occasion upon which 
proposals of a similar character were 
submitted to the House of Commons, 
they were met by a statesman who was 
the most consummate master of debate 
that I have ever heard, either within or 
without these walls, in a speech and 
with arguments which were absolutely 
crushing and complete, and to which 
noe answer from that day to this has 
ever been attempted to be given by any 
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Member of Parliament that I have 
ever heard or known. It is, unfor- 
tunately, quite true that in later 
years the right hon. Gentleman 
changed his opinion, and was him- 
self instrumental in applying those 
principles which I can only describe as 
pernicious in the extreme to Ireland. 
In arguing in support of the views 
which he entertained at that time, he 
was fond of saying that, if it was good 
for Ireland, it could not be so very bad 
for Scotland or Wales or England. But 
I am glad to find, from what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said to-night, that 
he has re-considered his opinions alto- 
gether as to those principles being 
equally appropriate to the three 
countries. Now, what are the prin- 
ciples of which I am speaking, and 
which are, according to the statements 
of hon. Gentlemen to-night, the main 
principles which are now under discus- 
sion. The hon. Gentleman who has in- 
troduced this Bill, whom, in common 
with other speakers, I would con- 
gratulate upon his most able speech, 
stated the main provisions of the Bill. 
But, inasmuch as these Benches were 
far more empty than they are 
at the present time, I hope the House 
will allow me for a few moments to 
mention some of the provisions of the 
measure. The Bill appears to be a 
compound of the principles of the 
Land Act of 1881 and of the Crofter 
Act for Scotland of 1886. If hon. 
Gentlemen will refer to Clause 29 of 
this Bill, they will at once, I think, 
approve of what I say, because in 
that clause occurs the word “ crofter,” 
which clearly shows one origin of this 
Bill. I will follow the example set 
by other speakers, and will avoid en- 
tering at any great length into the 
details of the measure, but I must 
say a word or two upon its main prin- 
ciples. The Bill provides in Clause 3 
that no tenant in future in Wales shall 
under any circumstances be compelled 
to leave a farm for any cause, unless he 
commits a breach of some of the 
statutory conditions in the Bill. In 
other words, the Bill establishes per- 
petuity of tenure in Wales. That is the 
first point ; and the second point is this: 
A Land Court is created which is to 
regulate for the future all the relations 
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between landlord and tenant in Wales, 
which is to calculate the rent to be 
paid and the terms and the conditions 
upon which the farm is to be held. The 
Bill, therefore, establishes these two 
principles as the guiding principles of 
the relations between the landlords and 
tenantsof Walesin future, namely, fixity 
of tenure on the one hand, and fair 
rents upon the other. There is no 
Member of this House who would deny 
that those are extreme and most im- 
portant propositions, and that both of 
them up to the present, at all events, 
with the exception of the crofter dis- 
trict of Scotland, are entirely novel in 
this country. That being so, I confess 
I listened with great interest and with 
the closest attention to hear what were 
the grounds upon which the adoption 
of these extreme propositions for Eng- 
land and Wales could be maintained ; 
and I own that I certainly should have 
thought that before making proposals 
of this kind to the House the hon. Mem- 
bers who advanced them would be pre- 
pared with reasons of a far more over- 
whelming character than any they 
have submitted to the House. When 
the Irish Land Bills were introduced, 
although I differed entirely from that 
policy myself, I know it could be said 
that the relations between the landlords 
and tenants of that country had for 
years been governed by custom and by 
practice ; that all that legislation did 
in Ireland was to bring the law into 
harmony with those customs, and that 
the customs that prevailed in Ireland 
were entirely different from those 
which prevailed in England. Again it 
was urged, and very truly urged, in the 
case of Ireland, that, whilst there all 
the buildings and improvements, as a 
rule, were made entirely by the tenant, 
exactly the opposite practice, as a 
general rule, prevailed in England ; 
and, further than that, it was pointed 
out that by some of the customs, and 
notably by the custom of Ulster, enor- 
mous sums of money were paid by the 
tenants, when they entered upon their 
farms, for what was known as good- 
will. These sums I have constantly 
heard estimated at enormous amounts, 
varying from a quarter of the value to 
half the value of the freehold, and in 
some cases they have been almost 
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equal to the value of the feesimple 
itself. (Cries of ‘“ More!”) Hon. 
Members who are better acquainted 
with Ireland than I am say that the 
sums paid were sometimes greater than 
the value of the fee-simple. Un- 
doubtedly it could be argued that, by 
these payments for goodwill on the one 
hand, and by the creation of the im- 
provements on the other, the Irish 
tenant, standing as he did in a totally 
different position from that of the 
tenants in this country, had ac- 
quired a certain interest in the 
soil, which it was desirable should 
be recognised by the law. But 
there is nothing whatever of the kind 
in England or Wales which can be 
seriously advanced, or which has been 
urged by speakers in the course of this 
Debate ; although it is true that the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this Bill, in referring to the customs 
which formerly prevailed in Wales, 
did refer to one under’ which, 
he said, large sums of money 
used at one time to be paid 
for the goodwill upon entering upon 
farms, and that it wasa kind of modified 
custom of Ulster. But then there was 
this very remarkable condition which 
attached to the custom to which he re- 
ferred, that it had disappeared and 
been broken up altogether 50 years 
ago. Well, if it be true that a sort of 
bastard Ulster custom did exist in 
Wales 50 years ago, and since that time 
has altogether disappeared, does the 
hon. Member mean to tell us that any 
practical man of businessin this country 
would think it desirable to revive it? I 
do not wish to say one word to hurt 
the feelings of any of my friends from 
Ulster ; but, having had many oppor- 
tunities of considering the Ulster cus- 
tom, I own, speaking as an English 
landlord, that it is the very last custom 
I should wish to see introduced into 
this country. The hon. Gentleman 
pointed out that there were three 
differences between the tenants in Eng- 
land and the tenants in Wales. In 
England, he said, the tenants and the 
landlords speak the same language, 
they worship in the same church, and 
their politics are usually identical ; but 
in Wales the case is exactly the oppo- 
site, and upon one and all of these 
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points, which are themselves highly 
material as a general rule, the tenants 
and thelandlords differ altogether.Again, 
he said, that while the customs in Eng. 
land were good—and that he was kind 
enough to admit—-in Wales the great 
majority of the agricultural customs 
had been overridden altogether. Irish 
tenants, he said, were passionately 
fond of their holdings and of the farms 
upon which they had been born and 
bred, and brought up, and he said that 
applied equally to Wales. But I wish 
to point out to the hon. Member that 

those feelings are by no means peculiar 
either to Ireland or Wales, but are felt 
by hundreds and thousands of tenants 
in this country in exactly the same 
degree as they are felt there. The hon. 
Member went on to say that English 
tenants were more on a level with their 
landlords, that the standard of com- 
fort in England was much _ higher 
than in Wales, where they were the 
victims of what he called “ grinding 
thrift,” and yet, notwithstanding this, 
they were the best rentpayers in the 
world. I am bound to say I should not 
have thought those were arguments 
which, had I been desirous of forward- 
ing this Bill, I should have thought it 
wise to use in support of a tribunal to 
fix rents between landlord and tenant. 
The hon. Member then inquired—and 
he dwelt upon this point at some 
length—as to what were the results 
which followed from the existing state 
of things. First of all, he said it led 
to great insecurity of tenure on the 
part of the tenants; and in support of 
that assertion he quoted two different 
contracts, which were signed by the 
tenant on the one side and by the land- 
lord on the other. They were to the 
effect that the Acts of 1875 and of 1883 
—that is, the two Agricultural Holdings 
Acts—shall not apply to these agree- 
ments. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: I should like the 
right hon. Gentleman to remember that 
I quoted these merely as instances, but 
said that insecurity of tenure was manl- 
fested by repeated notices to quit and 
ejectments. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Oh yes, I know 


that ; but this was one of the points to 
which it was said insecurity of tenure 
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was due, as agreements existed which 
precluded the operation of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Acts. The answer to 
that statement is absolutely simple. If 
these agreements do exist they are 
illegal, and have no force and no power 
at all. A tenant who holds a farm 
having signed those agreements is able, 
just as well as any tenant who has not 
signed them, to claim all the advantages 
of the Act. Clause 55 of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, I will point out to 
the hon. Member, is to this effect :— 

“ Any contract, agreement, or covenant made 
by a tenant, by virtue of which he is deprived 
of his right to claim compensation under this 
Act, shal!, so far as it deprives him of such 
right, be void both in law and equity.” 

Mr. T. ELLIS: May I tell the right 
hon. Gentleman once more that I did 
not refer to that at all as a proof of 
insecurity of tenure. I showed that 
the agreements were deliberately drawn 
up in order to abrogate and stamp out 
the customs of the country, and in order 
to show that I was obliged to read those 
clauses by which the landlords con- 
tracted themselves out of those two 
Acts. But I made no point whatever 
as to the contracting out of the Act, 
and merely read part of those clauses 
in order to show that landlords were 
stamping out the customs of the 
country. 


‘Mr. CHAPLIN: Then I fail to see 
what was the necessity for referring 
to those agreements which the hon. 
Member read to the House. Well, 
the hon. Member said that notices to 
quit were lavishly served on the tenants 
of Wales, and to such extent was this 
practice carried out that there was 
hardly a case in which a farmer would 
dare to go on a public platform. I 
receive with great respect everything 
that comes from the hon. Member, but 
I must beg leave to hold that he has 
been singularly unfortunate in his 
experience and, until I am otherwise 
convinced, I shall decline altogether to 
believe that the great majority of the 
tenant farmers of Wales are people of 
such a disposition that they would 
consent for a moment to be placed in 
what I should regard as an extremely 
humiliating position. The hon. Member 
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further alleged that the great mass of 
the improvements were made by the 
tenants, and, above all, he pointed out 
that the rents had increased in Wales 
during the last 40 years as compared 
with England by a percentage which, I 
am sorry to say, I was unable to carry 
accurately in my mind. But whether 
the percentage was great or small—and 
I think it was 28 per cent.—I have two 
things to say upon this point which are 
well deserving of the attention of the 
House. The House must remember 
that where the great fall of rents has 
occurred in England has been in the 
great corn-growing districts of the 
country—in Lincolnshire, Essex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and in the eastern 
districts generally, which are chiefly 
devoted to corn-growing. But, un- 
less I am altogether misinformed, 
little or no corn is grown in Wales. 
Of course, I am speaking compara- 
tively. In Wales a comparatively 
small amount of corn is grown, and 
it is quite sufficient to account for 
the difference in the character of the 
fall in rents. But there is another 
reason. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down, the hon. Member for 
Glamorgan, reminded the House that 
Wales is essentially a country of smal? 
holdings. I believe that to be true. 
But the rents of a district where the 
holdings are small must necessarily be 
greater than where the holdings are 
invariably large, for this reason—that 
where the holdings are small the 
buildings are necessarily multiplied, 
and rents for the buildings must be 
taken into account, as well as for 
the land. Now, Sir, I have, I think, 
dealt with the main grounds which 
have been put forward by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite in favour of this 
Bill, and I am bound to say that they 
seem to me to be wholly inadequate 
and insufficient altogether. But if the 
House will allow me to trespass on its 
attention a little longer, I venture to 
say this—that if the reasons for the 
Bill are few, the reasons which can be 
urged against it are many. There is 
no difficulty, I think, in finding argu- 
ments against it. I take the question 
of perpetuity of tenure. What is the 
meaning of perpetuity of tenure ? 
Perpetuity of tenure, if it means any- 
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thing at all, means virtually expropria- 
tion of the landlord. If I understand 
that proposal in this Bill, the effect of 
it would be this—to reduce the landlord 
to the position of nothing more nor 
less than that of a mere rentcharger 
on his own estate. I know it has been 
contended that the State, on giving 
him proper compensation for any rights 
of which he may be deprived, has a 
perfect right to reduce him to that 
position if it thinks fit to do so. But 
the State is bound not so to think fit, 
unless it is shown to be for a great object 
of public good. Is it for the public good 
that landlords in Wales should be de- 
prived of their property, denuded of 
all interest in it, and, what is of more 
importance, absolved from all their 
duties in connection with it? What 
the Bill does, Sir, in effect, by this 
part of its provisions, is simply this. I 
beg the House to follow me in this, 
because I do not think the Bill has 
been sufficiently examined at the 
present time to convey to the House all 
it means. Under Clause 3, the tenant, 
who may be a notoriously bad character, 
a habitual drunkard, a bad farmer, a 
bad master to his labourers, and a bad 
neighbour to all his friends, shall not, 
under any circumstances, be obliged 
to quit his farm so long as_ he 
does each of three things. He 
must pay his rent; he must keep 
his buildings in some kind of repair ; 
and he must not continue after he has 
been warned to break any of the statu- 
tory conditions of the lease. If he dies, 
no matter what sort of character he 
may be himself, he has the right to 
bequeath his property in the farm to 
any person he pleases, no matter what 
character that person may have borne, 
or how objectionable he may be to his 
landlord. I venture to think, speaking 
without a sufficiently accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Irish Land Act, that this 
goes far beyond any provision contained 
in that Act. It is perfectly true that 
another clause of the Bill, Clause 4, 
provides that, by giving twelve months’ 
notice to quit, the landlord may reserve 
for certain purposes, including that of 
letting to some member of his family, 
some portion or the whole of the farm. 
But that provision is altogether illusory, 
as I will point out ina moment. Let 
Mr. Chaplin 
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us see how it would work. The land- 
lord gives notice for the purpose of 
taking the farm from the tenant, and 
re-letting it, say, to his son. Thereupon 
the tenant is entitled to compensation 
at once under two heads—first of al] 
for improvements; and, in the second 
place, for what is called compensation 
for disturbance. The son dies within 
two years. Whathappensthen? The 
tenant is immediately entitled to come 
back either at the old rent on which he 
held the farm before, and to have com- 
pensation if in any respect the farm has 
been deteriorated, or he is to be entitled 
to sell his tenancy to another tenant, 
having left it with a double compensa- 
tion, first, for improvements, and 
then for disturbance, only two 
years before. If those are the terms 
which you are prepared to inflict 
on landlords, why not go a step 
further, and make it an_ absolute 
misdemeanour on the part of anybody 
to own land in Walesat all? The hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill rathe: 
objected to any discussion of its details, 
and, I must say, with good reason, for 
there could not be, I think, a more bare- 
faced and impudent proposition than 
that contained in the clause, and 
remember that all this is to be 
done only for the existing tenants— 
tenants on farms at the present time in 
Wales. What proportion of the popu- 
lation do they represent? Why is the 
rest of the community in Wales to be 
excluded from an opportunity at any 
future time of obtaining farms in Wales 
on the same footing? That, Sir, | 
venture to think, is another considera- 
tion which ought, at all events, to have 
some weight with the Members of this 
House. Now, I turn the attention of 
the House to Clause 7, ana there it is 
provided that either party to a contract 
of tenancy now or hereafter may apply 
to the Land Commission to fix reason- 
able conditions and a fair rent to be 
paid by the tenant. That is to say, 
there is always to be a tribunal 
to which the tenant in Wales, 
who has made a bargain on his own 
terms and in any way he pleases, can 
apply if he feels aggrieved, and where 
he may have the rent he has agreed to 
pay reduced. I have no arguments of 
my own which I can advance against 
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such a proposition as that one-half so 
good or so effective as the arguments 
which have been used upon this ques- 
tion before by a Member of this House, 
whose views I am convinced will be 
received with great respect by every 
Gentleman sitting on those Benches. 
I wish to quote a very short sentence 
froma speech, delivered, I acknowledge, 
a good many years ago, upon precisely 
the same question as that now before 
the House. It is to this effect. On 
that occasion the speaker said— 
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“If I could conceive of a plan more calcu- 
lated than anything else, first of all for throw- 
ing into confusion the whole economical 
arrangements of the country; secondly, for 
driving out of the field all solvent and honest 
men who might have bidden for farms and 
might desire to carry on the honourable busi- 
ness Of agriculture ; and, thirdly, and carrying 
widespread demoralisation throughout the 
whole masses of the [rish people, | must say 
it is this plan and this demand that there 
shall be an authority always existing ready to 
release them from the contracts they have 
deliberately entered iato.” 


That is exactly the proposition in this 
Bill. The great authority I have 
referred to is a gentleman who has 
this moment returned to the House— 
namely, the right hon. Gentleman the 

Member for Midlothian. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of 
the speech which he addressed to the 
House not very long ago, made a state- 
ment which I own I heard with some 
little surprise. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will pardon me, I understood him 
to say that he would not pronounce a 
positive opinion on this proposal, but 
that he would not preclude himself 
from its ultimate adoption after further 
inquiry. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
spoke of the uitimate adoption of a pro- 
posal for the purpose of releasing people 
from their contracts. We had declined 
in our Irish Bill to release people from 
their contracts; that was not done till 
1887. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : I was not speaking 
of what the right hon. Gentleman did 
with regard to Ireland, but I was 
speaking of a statement he made in his 
speech on this Bill in this House not 
an hour and-a-half ago. I understood 
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him to say with reference to this Bill 
that one of the propositions in the 


Bill was this: that there should 
be a tribunal to which tenants 
could go at any time in future 


for the purpose of having their rents 
reduced and being relieved from their 
contracts. What I understood him to 
say was this : that he would not preclude 
himself from the ultimate adoption of 
the proposals of the hon. Member 
after further inquiry. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I spoke 
of establishing an authority for fixing 
judicial rents. I said nothing about 
contracts. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: That is included 
in the Bill and in the proposals of the 
hon. Member ; and even takingit on the 
ground which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has admitted, that he was pre- 
pared in the future, under some cir- 
cumstances, to adopt the ettablishment 
of a tribunal for fixing judicial rents, 
he will admit that that was essentially 
part of the Land Bill of 1881. And 
what did he say with regard to that 
and its principle being extended to this 
country after the Irish Land Bill had 
had passed? It is well, perhaps, that 
I should remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man of some of the views he has 
publicly declared on this point. Speak- 
ing at Leeds, in October, 1881, he 
said— 

“ But although that is so, and although I, at 
least, at all events, shall never be a party to 
the introduction of the Irish Land Bill into 
England, nor, indeed, do | believe it is the 
desire of any sensible—1 beg pardon—any 
appreciable portion of the people of this 
country, yet there remains much to be 
done.” 

The right hon. Gentleman is going 
rather near to the introduction of the 
Irish Land Act, I must say, in ac- 
cepting the possibility of establishing a 
tribunal which is to have the power of 
fixing judicial rents in Wales. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman in the 
course of his speech, and other speakers 
representing constituencies in Wales, 
pressed on the Government that we 
should consent to an inquiry into this 
question. Inquiry into what? Inquiry 
into the extension of the system of 
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valued rents to Wales is one thing. 
An inquiry into the agricultural 
condition of the country is another 
thing. As far as the Government are 
concerned, they will not agree to an 
inquiry on the first ground in any case. 
On the second ground I have only to 
say this: it is my duty, as Minister of 
Agriculture, to watch over the agricul- 
tural condition of every part of the 
country, but I am not prepared to 
accept the description of the agricultural 
condition of Wales at the present time 
which has been put before the House 
by some hon. Members who represent 
that country. Nor do I admit the 
accuracy of their description of the 
Reports and Evidence given before the 
Richmond Committee upon it. On the 
contrary, I maintain that since those 
speeches have been made they have been 
effectually contradicted by the hon. 
Member for Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) and others; on the second 
point I say nothing whatever on 
this occasion. It is a new question 
which has been raised before the 
House suddenly in the course of 
the Debate this afternoon, on which 
neither I nor any of my colleagues are 
sufficiently informed to express an 
opinion. On that point I desire to 
keep a perfectly open mind till I 
have more information on _ the 
matter than I have at present. 
The question we have to decide 
on is the Bill the Second Reading of 
which has been moved to-night. 1 do 
not think it is necessary for me to say 
more on that point than I have 
said already. But I would venture 
most earnestly to ask the House to 
remember that what has been proposed 
this afternoon has been already tried, 
and has failed, utterly and completely 
failed before. In 1870 the right hon. 
Gentleman declared, as I have reminded 
the House, that he could conceive 
nothing more calculated to demoralise 
the whole mass of the people than the 
establishment of an institution by which 
they were always to be able to be re- 
lieved from their contracts and to obtain 
a reduction of theirrents. The foresight 
and wisdom of that statement was 
borne out to the letter when, notwith- 
standing the views which he had 
previously expressed, the right hon. 
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Gentleman established judicial rents 
in Ireland in 1881. By him and his 
colleagues they were heralded at the 
time as the certain and the sure pre- 
cursors of a new era of contentment, 
of happiness, of peace, and prosperity 
in Ireland ; but their opponents warned 
them at the time that the ink 
would not be dry which should make 
judicial rents the same throughout the 
land before a new and another agitation 
would arise against the intolerable 
injustice of paying any rent at all. 
And what was the result? The former 
predictions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were literally fulfilled. The de- 
moralisation of the masses had already 
begun ; and within six months—I think 
even less thansix months—of the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman had 
carried his newest legislation with re- 
gard to the valuation of fair rents in 
Ireland, he found himself confronted 
with this position. The famous “ No 
Rent” Manifesto was issued, and he 
found himself compelled to imprison the 
late Mr. Parnell and a number of his 
friends for the doctrines they were 
seeking to enforce, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman himself described as 
nothing less than the doctrines of sheer 
public plunder. But the demorali- 
sation of the masses unhappily con- 
tinued; and having once _ begun 
became so thoroughly complete that 
the “No Rent” Manifesto—as the 
House will recollect, as this is a much 
more recent date—was afterwards fol- 
lowed by that institution which was 
known as the Plan of Campaign, an 
institution which has been denounced 
as criminal and dishonest, not only 
by the Judges of the land, but by nearly 
every responsible statesman in this 
country. I would ask the House of 
Commons whether, with these warn- 
ings and these examples which we have 
before us, the time has not arrived 
when men of all shades of political 
opinion should put their foot down and 
resist all attempts whatever to renew 
these iniquitous proposals. I would 
fain believe, after what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman 
to-night, these proposals will never 
receive the sanction and the weight 
of his great authority and name; 
and if by anything that I could say I 
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could exercise the smallest influence 


upon the House of Commons, I 
would most earnestly appeal to 
Members of this House, in whatever 
quarter they may sit, to take their 
stand on sound and honest principles 
and reject by a sufficient and, I hope, 
a significant majority what I can only 
characterise as a mischievous, utterly 
unprincipled, and wholly uncalled-for 
measure. 

Mr. J. B. ROBERTS: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Minister for Agri- 
culture is mistaken—the Bill does not 
interfere with contracts. It provides 
that leaseholders shall only come under 
the operation of the Billat the expi- 
ration of their leases. I demur also to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s description 
of the Bill as one giving perpetuity of 
tenure. It gives to the tenant the 
security of tenure which exists on all 
well-managed estates. In drafting the 
Bill the utmost care has been taken to 
provide for every just cause of eviction, 
and to reserve to the landlerd the exer- 
cise of the right of eviction on any 
reasonable ground. This is done by 
Sections 3 and 4 of the Bill. The right 
hon Gentleman said that if the tenant 
were a drunkard or a bad farmer he 
would leave the farm to whom he liked. 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 3 expressly en- 
titles the landlord to evict a tenant if 
he commits any waste by not keeping 
the buildings in repair or farming the 
land badly, but the tenant is not en- 
titled to assign or underlet the holding. 
If the tenant breaks any one of the statu- 
tory conditions of the tenure, the land- 
lord has the right to evict him. If the 
landlord desire to take possession of the 
holding for the general purposes of the 
estate, or to take it into hisown hands, 
even for planting purposes, he can 
doso under the Bill. All the 
Bill provides is that he shall 
not capriciously evict the tenant. 
I am not surprised that the Member 
for West Denbighshire should oppose 
this Bill; but I am surprised to hear 
him say that there is no demand for it, 
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because he is responsible as much as 
anyone on this side of the House for 
the movement in which this Bill origi- 
nated—the movement as started in my 
hon. Friend’s own constituency. In 1886 
the tenant-farmers in that county held a 
conference which my hon. Friend at- 
tended, and the principles included in 
this Bill were decided upon at that con- 
ference with the approval of my hon. 
Friend. A division took place at the 
conference on the right of free sale, and 
he afterwards expressed his approval of 
what had been done and his satisfaction 
at the moderation of the demands which 
had been made. This Bill has done no 
more than put in legislative shape the 
decision of that conference. Several 
mistakes have been made by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
in describing the objects of the Bill, but 
at this hour I think it is unnecessary 
that I should further refer to them. 


Question put. 

(5.23.)The House divided:—Ayes 113; 
Noes 234.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for 
months. 


six 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 185.) 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [15th March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES EXCESSES, 1890-91. 
1. “That a sum, not exceeding £907 2s. 3d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to make good 
Excesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, 
for the year ended on the 3lst day of March, 
1891, viz. :— 
20 
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Cuass II. MOTIONS. 

£s. 4. 

Colonial Office ; e ° - 1117 8 
Crass III. PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Police Courts, London and Sheer- On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
mess  . - + + + 6 711) mend the Public Health Acts in relation to 
Cuass V. Private Street Improvement Expenses, ordered 
Slave Trade Services 888 16 8 | to be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Roe, 

anes Mr. Walter M‘Laren, and Mr. Brunner. 
Total - + £907 2 3”) Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 224,] 
Cuass V. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £717, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, 
for Expenses on account of the Treasury 
Chest in the year 1890-91.” 


Cuass VI. 

3. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £100, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of oy during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1892, for Compassionate 
Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury.” 

Cuass VII. 

4. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries and 
other Expenses of the Royal Commission on 
Labour.” 


5. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £30,486, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the C. e which will come in course 
of ppuans during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1892, for certain Expendi- 
ture in connection with the Relief of Distress 
in Ireland.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I must 
ask the Government to postpone the 
Report of this Vote, as it was very 
inconvenient for many Irish Members 
to be present to-day. Otherwise I 
must move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Sm JOHN GORST: I will take it 
to-morrow. 


Fifth Resolution postponed; to be 
considered to-morrow. 

6. “That a sum, not exceeding £15,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the ‘year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1892, in aid of Expenditure incurred by the 
Board of Agriculture in dealing with the 
present outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease.” 

Resolutions read a second time. 

First four Resolutions agreed to. 


Sixth Resolution agreed to. 





PUBLIC ANALYSTS IN POLICE BURGHS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Parker Smith, Bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of Public Analysts 
in Poiice Burghs, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, Mr. Thorburn, and Mr. John 
Wilson (Lanark). 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 225.] 


LIMITED OWNERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Munro Ferguscn, Bill 
to enlarge the powers of Limited Owners of 
Land in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Crawford, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. J. 
B. Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 226.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ.”—Sir John Gorst. 


THE CoNDEMNED POACHERS. 

Sm EDWARD GREY (Northun- 
berland, Berwick): I beg to ask the 
Home Secretary if he can state to the 
House if any decision has been arrived 
at with reference to the carrying out of 
the sentence passed upon the men re- 
cently convicted of murder near 
Thring ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrsews, Birmingham, E.): No de- 
cision against a prisoner is irrevocable 
until the last moment, and I shall keep 
my mind open to receive and give full 
weight to any fresh facts that are 
brought before me. But, after giving 
the most careful consideration to the 
evidence, to the depositions, and to in- 
formation received since the trial, the 
conclusion to which I am driven is 
that this was not a case of death un- 
intentionally caused in the course of 
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an affray, or of murder only by con- 
struction of law. It was a case in 
which the death of two men was 
caused by frightful violence inflicted 
with formidable weapons and with the 
deliberate purpose of taking life. Both 
the victims had their heads battered 
in by repeated blows after they had 
been felled to the ground, and one of 
them, having attempted to escape, 
was pursued and killed in his 
flight. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in recent years, there has 
been any case connected with a poach- 
ing affray like this in which sentence 
of death has been carried out, and 
where there has been no evidence 
whatever of any previous intention or 
willingness expressed on the part of 
the men convicted to commit murder ? 
I would also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, in reference to this case, 
he has received any communication 
from several of the jury engaged in 
the trial intimating that there was 
considerable difference of opinion 
among them as to the verdict they 
should give, and that the minority 
finally gave way to the majority ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The first part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s question I 
think he will see it is impossible for 
me to answer without abundant notice. 
It is impossible to suppose that with- 
out such notice I could refer to all the 
cases tried in late years. With regard 
to the latter part of the question, I 
have to say that I have received a 
letter from a gentleman, who, I be- 
lieve, was one of the jury—who states 
he was on the jury—to the effect that 
he and some others were at first in- 
clined to return a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and that the majority of the 
jury were of a contrary opinion, and 
that those who thought with him had 
yielded to the opinion of the majority 
and concurred in a _ verdict of 
murder. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Will the right hon. Gentleman 

_ enough to say whether he 
thinks a diminution of the severity, 
not to say the savagery, of the punish- 
ments for poaching would not have the 
eflect of diminishing these murders ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The punish- 
ments for poaching do not enter into 
this question at all. Had these men 
been perfectly independent both of the 
owner of the land and of the owner of 
the game their conduct might have 
been what it was; anyone other than 
the two keepers might have attempted 
to arrest the poachers on the night in 
question. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): The right hon. 
Gentleman in his first reply alluded to 
some evidence laid before him since 
the trial. May I ask him whether the 
friends or representatives of the pri- 
soners have had an opportunity of 
sifting that evidence, and also whether 
that evidence is to be laid before the 
Judge who tried the case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The principal 
information to which I referred is con- 
tained in lengthened communications 
from the prisoners themselves. The 
only other information I have received 
consists of answers to questions I put 
to the learned Judge upon points in 
the evidence with comments he desired 
to make. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glou- 
cester, Cirencester): With the greatest 
diffidence, may I address a further 
question to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who has promised to keep an open 
mind to the very last moment? May 
I ask him to remember a case which 
I think is on all fours with this—a 
case in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man reprieved a man, named Long, on 
the express ground that there was no 
evidence of premeditation, though the 
murder of a keeper, or two keepers, 
resulted exactly in the same way as in 
this case, while other two men were 
left for execution on the ground that 
they had uttered threats the night 
before as to what they would do if 
they met the keepers? May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to refresh his 
memory before it is too late by refer- 
ence to this case, and I think he will 
find that the man was reprieved on 
the express ground that there was no 
evidence of premeditation. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not carry 
in my mind the exact details of the 
case the hon. Gentleman has men- 
tioned, but, may I point out, that 
premeditation does not mean, and 
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ought not to mean, either in law 
or in common sense, a design to kill 
formed beforehand? It means a de- 
liberate purpose to kill, formed at the 
time roe executed not merely in the 
heat of blood, but when the heat of 
blood should have ceased, as it ought 
to do when an adversary is felled to 
the ground or is actually in flight. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I should have thought it 
would have been desirable to place 
this matter upon the usual principle, 
and that where there is no evidence 
that these men went out to murder the 
keepers, that they only went for the 
purpose of bagging a pheasant, I 
should have thought that the usual 
principle would have held, that as 
there was no intention to murder at 
the time they entered on the trespass, 
and that on that ground the right hon. 
Gentleman would have advised Her 
Majesty to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy. In the second place, it is not 
denied in the evidence, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, that these 
men now under sentence of death were 
first attacked by the keepers, and, 
surely, whether or not an intention to 
kill entered the minds of the men 
after they were attacked, we must, in 
estimating their guilt, remember that 
they were engaged in a struggle which 
lasted some time. It is unfair to 
adjudge the men guilty of murder, 
any he on the lowest ground, when 
they, being attacked, engaged in a 
struggle in defence of their lives. In 
addition to that, I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, with refer- 
ence to the statement he has made 
that he has received communications 
from the prisoners, whether it is a fact 
that Eggleton reiterates the statement 
that he remembers nothing after he 
had been struck on the head and 
rendered senseless? I do not know if 
that is the case. I do not know how 
Eggleton can be hanged for battering 
in the head of the keeper, after the 
keeper had been felled to the ground. 
That is the statement made to us by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Yes, the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that one of the 
keepers, if not both, had been brutally 
done to death after being felled to the 
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ground. That was the statement. | 
want to know, as the right hon. Genile- 
man has referred to material evidence 
received by him since the trial, and 
which has had full weight with him 
in arriving at the conclusion that the 
sentence shall be carried cut. I want 
to know whether Eggleton reiterates 
the assertion that he has no recollection 
of anything after having been rendered 
senseless by a blow on the head. Is 
this man to be judicially murdered by 
the right hon. Gentleman? (Cries of 
‘« Oh, oh,” “ Order” and “‘ Withdraw.”’) 
That is the issue just before us. (Re- 
newed cries of ‘‘ Withdraw.”) If I 
have transgressed the Rules of Debate I 
certainly will, with great pleasure, with- 
draw my expression if the ruling of 
Mr. Speaker directs me to do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should hope that 
any discussion on this painful case and 
in reference to a judicial decision will 
be conducted in a judicial spirit. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have not the 
slightest desire, Mr. Speaker, to aggra- 
vate the feelings of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I withdraw the ex- 
pression. I did not, of course, mean 
to use it in any personal sense, but in 
the ordinary meaning of the word. I 
wish also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he has received a memo- 
rial signed by upwards of 1,500 people 
resident in the locality where these 
prisoners lived, begging for mercy for 
these unfortunate men. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford W.) rose 
to ask a question, but Mr. Speaker 
reminded him that time would not allow 
of an answer. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Obviously I 
have not time to answer the hon. 
Member, and even if I had the time I 
should decline to follow the hon. 
Member's argument. I may, however, 
remind him that the jury decided the 
case. Application is made to me as 
adviser to Her Majesty to see whether 
there is any real or substantial ground 
for recommending mercy, notwith- 
standing that the guilt of the men was 
ascertained by the jury. I have con- 
cisely, but I hope with sufficient fulness, 
stated the view at which I have arrived 
after most careful consideration, and at 
this hour I can say no more. 


House adjourned at 
Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th March, 1892. 





REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND—RIGHT TO VOTE. 

Earl of Westmeath—Report made 
from the Lord Chancellor, that the 
right of Anthony Francis Nugent Earl of 
Westmeath to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [u.1.]. 

Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Clause 6. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: My Lords, 
there is a small verbal Amendment, 
which I think I may say most people 
agree ought to be made in Clause 6. 
The clause reads at present— 

“The Rule Committee—that is to say, the 


> Lord Chaneeller, the Lord Chief Justice of 


. 


England, the Judge of each Provincial Court,” 


and soon. That looks to persons, who 
do not know exactly what the law is, 


> as if there were two Provincial Courts 
; and two Judges ; and I am not speaking 
> merely by guess, because those of your 


NS 


Lordships who were present in Com- 


: mittee the other day will remember that 


» there was some confusion about it. I 


A 


z 
. 


. 
2 


had not at the time the Bill of last year 
with me, and I thought this clause might 
have been copied from it; but I have 
looked at the Bill of last year since and 
found that it was quite right there; for 


' it runs “the Judge of the Provincial 


- Courts.” 


There is only one Judge, by 
Act of Parliament, and this looks as 
if there were two. Therefore I beg 
to move that the clause should be 
amended in that way. 


Amendment agreed to; and Bill to 
be read 3* to-morrow. 


GAMING ACT, 1845, AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.1.]. 
Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* to- 
morrow. 


VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. } 
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COLONIAL PROBATES BILL [1.1.]. 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.] 


Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* to- 
morrow. 


HARES BILL, 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. (No. 51.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock. 


$< 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th March, 1892. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





CORK HARBOUR PILOTAGE BILL 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): I do 
not rise for the purpose of offering any 
opposition to the Bill at this stage—I 
merely wish to point out to the House 
what the Bill proposes. It is promoted 
by the Cork Harbour Board, and pro- 
poses to extend the jurisdiction of that 
Board some 80 or 90 miles, thereby 
affecting the rights and interests of a 
number of pilots who live along the 
south-western sea-board of County 
Cork. It cannot be denied that the 
shipping interest of the county and 
therefore of the pilots will be affected. 
These pilots render valuable service to 
the shipping on the coast, and they 
have been instrumental in saving valu- ~ 
able lives and property, because they 
can approach vessels under the security 
of the land when the Queenstown 
pilots cannot leave the harbour. It 
would be disastrous to the shipping in- 
terest if these pilots were disqualified 
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or prevented by this Bill from earning 
their livelihood and assisting in the 
rescue of vessels driven by stress of 
weather to the harbour of Crook- 
haven. The Cork Harbour Board 
seek to extend their jurisdiction by 
the Bill, but I think they should give 
some representation on the Board 
to the localities ‘where these pilots 
live, and also some guarantee that the 
rights of these pilots should be safe- 
guarded. I wish, further, to point out 
that this Bill seeks to give the Cork 
Harbour Board jurisdiction over waters 
90 miles from Cork, where no Har- 
bour Authority at present exists ; but 
it is quite possible—and indeed desir- 
able—that a Harbour Authority should 
be created in this district; and I 
would propose that there should be 
some provision by which, should Local 
Harbour Authorities be established, 
they should have some jurisdiction 
over their adjacent water. I hope 
that when this Bill comes to be 
considered in Committee these local 
interests will be safeguarded. At 
this stage I offer no opposition, but 
I reserve the right to oppose at a 
subsequent stage should the rights and 
interests of the pilots along the south 
west seaboard of County Cork be dis- 
regarded by the promoters. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micwaet Hicks 
Bracn, Bristol, W.): As President of 
the Board of Trade I have special re- 
sponsibility in regard to matters affect- 
ing pilotage, and I must say that it is 
not without some doubt that I assent 
to the Second Reading of this Bill. 
There are several points connected 
with it which have been duly noticed 
by the Board of Trade and brought 
to the attention of the House—above 
all, the extension of jurisdiction referred 
to by the hon. Member; and the 
Bill proceeds in a direction rather con- 
trary to the character of pilotage legis- 
lation in recent years. The extension 
is from Knockadoon Head to the east- 
ward of Cork Harbour over a 
district westwards to Mizen Head. 
No doubt there is some force in what 
the hon. Member has said, that this 
may interfere with the pilotage of 
another locality. Certainly there 
should be nothing in the Bill which 
could be construed into instituting 


Mr. Gilhooly 
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compulsory pilotage over so wide an 
area; and I think that a provision 
should be inserted enabling the pilot. 
age charges to be separated according 
to the section of the district over which 
the pilots serve, upon the principle 
which prevails in the Bristol Channel, 
Then there is a provision in the Bill 
enabling what is called “ choice” 
pilotage to be established, by which, 
in consideration of pilots serving a 
particular line of vessels, less may be 
charged for this service than for others, 
That is contrary to the views expressed 
in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee which was appointed three or 
four years ago, and it should, I think, 
be carefully considered in Committee, 
There are, I understand, financial con- 
siderations which have prompted the 
Bill, and there is a proposal for the 
payment from pilotage revenues of the 
interest of money borrowed by the 
pilotage authority. This point will 
require careful consideration. Finally, 
there is the provision for the repre- 
sentation of pilots on the pilotage 
authority, which hardly, I think, gives 
sufficient representation when com- 
pared with what was done in 1890 in 
the case of Bristol, and last year in the 
case of Swansea, and in other places. 
I think it is my duty to call the 
attention of the House to these points, 
which are points of importance, and 
which will, I trust, be considered in 
Committee, together with those points 
mentioned by the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
informed by the promoters of this Bill 
that in regard to the point raised they 
are disposed to assent to the insertion 
of the most equitable and even liberal 
provisions in regard to the Crookhaven 
pilots—four, I understand— 

Mr. GILHOOLY: Nine. 

Mr. SEXTON: In regard to the 
four Crookhaven pilots, and five other 
pilots immediately outside Cork Har- 
bour. These points, no doubt, will be 
satisfactorily dealt with in Committee. 
As to the extension of jurisdiction, the 
view of the Cork Harbour Board is 
that, taking into account the point at 
which ships for Queenstown require 
protection, the extension is necessary, 
having in view the importance of the 
trade entering Cork Harbour. I make 
no complaint whatever of the remarks 
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of the right hon. Gentleman in refer- 
ence to the protection of individual 
interests ; and as to the financial ar- 
rangements, I am informed that the 
position of the general body of pilots 
will be improved by the Bill. Whereas 
the nominal earnings are now 28s. 
a week, that amount is lessened by the 
necessity to provide boat hire ; but the 
provisions of the Bill will allow of the 
earnings being actually what they are 
now assumed to be. I am informed 
that the Committee of the Local Pilots’ 
Association are in favour of the Bill, 
and I have no doubt whatever that the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
will be sufficiently considered before 
the Committee, and no further discus- 
sion is necessary at this stage. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


EASTBOURNE IMPROVEMENT BILL, 


Order [10th March], that the Bill be 
committed, read, and discharged. 


Ordere@, That the Bill be committed toa 
Select Committee of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated by the House and Four by the 
Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented Seven clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; that the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard 
insupport of the Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records, 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Apmiran FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I do not offer any opposition, 
and only wish to say that this day 
week I shall move— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to whom this Bill is referred that they 
have power to inquire and report to the 
House whether any further or special pro- 
visions should be inserted in the Bill to secure 
the peaceful observance of Sunday in East- 

rne.” 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON POLICE AND 
SANITARY REGULATIONS BILLS, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Standing Orders 150 and 173a 
be applicable to all Bills referred to the Com- 
mittee on Police and Sanitary Regulations ; 
and that it be an Instruction to the Com- 





mittee in their Report under such Standing 
Orders to state their reasons for granting any 
powers in conflict with, deviation from, or ex- 
cess of the general Law.”"—(Mr, Stuart- 
Wortley.) 

Amendment proposed, 


After the word “Law,” insert the words 
“and the text of the Clauses by which such 
powers are proposed to be conferred.”— (Mr. 
H. H, Fowler.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee not to sanction in any Bill referred to 
them any Clauses relating to matters which 
are the subject of provisions in ‘ The Infec- 
tious Disease Notification Act, 1889, ‘The 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
‘The Infectious Disease (Prevention) Act, 
1890, or ‘The Museums and Gymnasiums 
Act, 1891.’ 

“That in the case of Bills reported from the 
Committee on Police and Sanitary Regulations, 
Three clear days shall intervene between the 
date when the Report of the Committee is 
eirculated with the Votes and the considera- 
tion of the Bill."-—(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To insert after “1891,” the words “ unless 
the Committee report that the insertion of 
such Clauses ought to be allowed, with the 
Reasons on which their opinion is founded.” 
—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I do not want to raise any 
formal objection to the Instruction, for I 
think the Amendment moved by my right 
hon. Friend fairly meets the case; but 
my own opinion is that much wider 
discretionary powers should be given to 
a Committee of this nature. Of course, 
it is impossible to have finality in re- 
gard to the subjects that come under 
their view. We often find that in 
practice an Act works badly, and the 
wants and requirements of localities 
finding expression in clauses in Private 
Bills often useful suggestions for legis- 
lation. So we find that many of these 
Bills are made up of clauses passed by 
various Committees for Local . Acts. 
With the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend, I think the Instruction will 
work well enough. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
[ quite agree with my hon. Friend, and 
I think the experience of Members on 
Private Bill Committees will confirm 
what he has said. But I merely want 
to ask how far this Standing Order, as 
amended, will affect the position of 
London, where special circumstances 
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have been recognised as 
special provisions necessary ? 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD = (Mr. 
Rircuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s.): 
I think the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend entirely meets the case. 
The House will agree, I think, that 
there should be some direct responsi- 
bility placed upon the Committee, and 
this is practically all that is done by 
the Instruction as amended. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee not to sanction in any Bill referred 
tothemanyClauses relating to matters which are 
the subject of provisions in “ The Infectious 
Disease Notification Act, 1889,” “ The Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890,” “ The 
Infectious Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890,” 
or “The Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 
1891,” unless the Committee report that the 
insertion of such Clauses ought tobe allowed, 
with the Reasons on which their opinion is 
founded. 

Ordered, That in the case of Bills reported 
from the Committee on Police and Sanitary 
Regulations, three clear — shall intervene 
between the date when the Report of the Com- 
mittee is circulated with the Votes and the 
consideration of the Bill.—(Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.) 


rendering 


QUESTIONS. 





COLONIAL POST OFFICE ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General will he explain why sums up 
to 10s. can be sent by Post Office 
order to Malta, Gibraltar, and Con- 
stantinople for 1d., whereas to send 
similar amounts in the same way to 
Canada, Australia, and other Colonies 
to which British emigrants go costs 
6d.; and whether, having regard to 
the fact that in remitting money by 
Post Office money orders to the 
Colonies, the rates charged are for £10, 
1 per cent., but for 10s., 5 per cent., 
and again, for £5, 1 per cent., but for 
5s., 10 per cent., he will endeavour to 
equalise the rates thus charged to the 
senders of small and of large sums 
respectively by authorising the issue of 
Money Orders for any sum not exceed- 
ing £1, payable in the Colonies, at a 
charge of not more than 2d. ? 


Mr, Lawson 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Frereusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): It is not the case that the 
charges for sending money in the same 
way differ in the cases of Malta, 
Gibraltar, and Constantinople on the 
one side, and Canada, Australia, &c., 
on the other. The fact is, that the 
commission charged on Post Office 
money orders (the mode of remittance 
which extends to the Colonies men- 
tioned and to the greater part of the 
world) is the same in all cases. But, 
in addition to that system, the cheaper 
inland postal order system also applies 
to Malta, Gibraltar, and Constanti- 
nople. It has not been deemed 
expedient to extend the postal order 
system to British Colonies generally 
on account of the risk of fraud, which 
it would be difficult to detect and 
prevent in Colonies so far distant from 
England as Australia. The rates of 
charge for remitting small sums by 
money order as compared with the 
charge for larger sums are as stated; 
but it should be borne in mind that 
the various processes to be gone through 
with an order for 10s. cost the Post 
Office as much as those to be gone 
through with an order for £10. Hitherto 
the commission on colonial money 
orders has been maintained at 6d., as 
it was considered that a reduction 
would entail a loss on the revenue, but 
it has for some time been under con- 
sideration whether the commission for 
foreign and colonial money orders 
can be revised. 


POST OFFICE SORTERS. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
when the second-class foreign news- 
paper sorters who have been perform- 
ing the duties of first-class foreign 
letter sorters since July last will have 
their appointments ratified; and 
whether their promotion will date 
from the occasion of the vacancies— 
namely, 13th June, 1891, or from the 
time of their transfer seven months 

0? 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
appointments of these sorters have 
been ratified, and date from the 7th 
February. They were _ previously 
employed on probation. I will con- 
sider whether an acting allowance can 
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be made to them for the period during 
which they were reported to have 
satisfactorily performed the duties. 
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PROMOTION IN THE PRISONS OFFICE. 


Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that, 
in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments, Sir 
E. Du Cane stated that there was no 
barrier in the Prisons Office beyond 
which clerks could not rise, and that 
there was nothing to prevent their 
being promoted to the office of secre- 
tary ; if so, whether there was a clerk 
fit to be appointed, and why one was 
not appointed ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MattHEws, Birmingham, E.): Sir 
Edmund Du Cane informs me that his 
evidence is correctly quoted. He did 
not, however, say that the appoint- 
ment of secretary was limited to pro- 
motion from the rank of clerks. 
Without discussing the relative merits 
of eligible candidates, I may say that 
the office has béen filled by the appoint- 
ment of the person considered most 
competent for the situation. 


SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA. 

Mr. JARVIS (Lyme Regis): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, bearing in 
mind that it has been the policy of 
every British Government to do its 
utmost towards the suppression of 
slavery, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty's Government to take any 
notice of the grave charges of slavery 
and oppression on the Zambesi brought 
against officials of the Portuguese 
Government by Captain Sir John 
Willoughby, Royal Horse Guards, in 
his articles entitled ‘Under the 
Portuguese Flag,” published in the 
Graphic of 27th February, 5th March, 
and 12th March ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrser, Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Portuguese Govern- 
ment having recently submitted the 
uestion of the ratification of the 
tussels Act to the Chamber of 
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Deputies, and the Chamber having 
accepted it, it may be presumed that 
Portugal will take some steps as re- 
gards the suppression of abuses con- 
nected with slavery and the Slave Trade. 
Under these circumstances, it is not the 
intention of Her Majesty's Government 
to interfere in the matter referred to in 
the hon. Member's question. 


VENEZUELAN DUTIES. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware as to the decision of the National 
Congress of Venezuela with reference 
to the 30 per cent. Differential duty 
imposed upon West Indian exports to 
Venezuela contrary to Treaty; and, if 
not, whether he will make a repre- 
sentation to the Governor of Trinidad 
on the subject, with a view, if pos- 
sible, to strengthen the hands of the 
Venezuelan delegates who advocated its 
abolition ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tar COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): Her Majesty’s Government have 
not received any information as to the 
alleged decision of the National Con- 
gress of Venezuela, and they are not 
satisfied that any representation made 
to the Governor of Trinidad would 
have the effect suggested. 


THE TRALEE AND DINGLE MAILS. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will explain 
why the Government still adheres to 
the old system of running the mails 
between Tralee and Dingle by a one- 
horse cart at a cost of £430 per annum, 
whilst the Tralee and Dingle Light 
Railway Company have offered to carry 
the mails six miles further, and give 
additional facilities to the public, for 
the sum of £500, thereby causing a 
yearly loss to the ratepayers and also 
to the Treasury, the line being guaran- 
teed by the Treasury and the baronies, 
and causing delays and inconvenience 
to the inhabitants of the district ; 
whether he has received a memorial 
from the inhabitants of Dingle relative 
to the above; and whether he has 





taken any action in the matter ? 
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“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
Mail Car Service is maintained at a 
cost of £410, not £430 a year, because 
the Railway Company ask £90 a year 
more, and the service is already 
carried on at a loss. Moreover, the 
departure from Tralee by railway as 
proposed would be considerably later 
than it is by road. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
ACT, 1883. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he 
intends to introduce a Bill, and, if so, 
when, for repealing or amending ‘‘ The 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883,”’ in 
the interest of tenant farmers ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): If I thought 
that a measure for the repeal or the 
amendment of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1883, was urgently called for 
in the interest of tenant farmers, I 
should endeavour to deal with the 
question at the earliest opportunity. 
But [am not of that opinion. I 
believe, on the contrary, that its repeal 
would be injurious, and that, under 
that Act, even in its present form, 
tenant farmers were never in a stronger 
position for making advantageous 
agreements with landlords for them- 
selves than they are at present. Under 
these circumstances, and in the present 
state of Public Business, I see nothing 
to be gained by the introduction of a 
Bill upon the subject. 

Mr. COBB: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there is hardlya 
farmers’ club or a Chamber of Agri- 
culture which has not passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of an amendment of the 
Act ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not happen 
to be aware of that fact, but I do not 
know that I should have given a 
different answer if I had been aware 
of it. 


THE CONVICT FANNY GANE. 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that upon 
the trial, at the last Winter Assizes at 
Winchester, of Fanny Gane, for the 
murder of her newly-born child, Mr. 
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Justice Cave, in summing up, com- 
mented on the unsatisfactory nature of 
the medical evidence, and directed the 
jury that they could not convict the 
prisoner of murder unless they were 
convinced that the child had a separate 
existence; whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the only 
medical testimony as to the separate 
existence of the child was that of Dr. 
Adams, the Divisional Police Surgeon, 
and to the comments of the Judge upon 
the unsatisfactory evidence given by 
him, and to the fact that the jury, with- 
out leaving the box, found a verdict of 
wilful murder, with a recommendation 
to mercy ; whether memorials, signed by 
upwards of 75,000 persons of all classes, 
have been presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Home Office, praying 
that the prisoner, who was sentenced 
to death, which has since been com- 
muted to penal servitude for life, may 
receive a free pardon, and large public 
meetings have been held, at which 
resolutions to the same effect have been 
carried; and whether he can state when 
any decision will be arrived at? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the learned Judge that he directed 
the jury, as stated in the question, that 
they could not convict in a case of in- 
fanticide unless they were convinced of 
the separate existence of the child. 
The separate existence of the child was 
proved by Dr. Adams and supported 
by another medical man, and the 
learned Judge informs me that he has 
no recollection, nor any note, of 
having said that the medical evidence 
was unsatisfactory. He further states 
in a recent communication to me that 
he was at the time, and still is, of 
opinion that the verdict of the jury was 
right. The jury recommended the 
prisoner to mercy, and, according to the 
newspaper report, found their verdict 
without leaving the jury-box. A 
memorial signed by 25,250 persons to 
the effect mentioned in the question 
has reached the Home Office. As I 
informed the hon. Member in answer 
to a question earlier in the Session, it 
is as yet too soon to announce the 
ultimate reduction of sentence, which 
will be considerable, in this case of in- 
fanticide. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE LANCASHIRE 
FUSILIERS. 


Cartas GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War why the 3rd and 
4th Battalions of the Lancashire Fusi- 
liers, whose headquarters are at Bury, 
are ordered to assemble for their 
annual training at Chipping; whether 
he is aware that is regarded as a most 
out-of-the-way and inconvenient place 
for the purpose by both officers and 
men; and whether, in the interests of 
the regiment, and considering the fact 
that these battalions furnish annually 
a large number of recruits for the 
Line, he can alter the programme, and 
allow the regiment to train at Altcar, 
as recommended by the officers com- 
manding both battalions of the regi- 
ment ? 

“Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stanuope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : The ground at Altcar is 
not well adapted for military training ; 
but, on the other hand, a large tract 
has been leased at Chipping for the 
purpose of brigading together the 
Militia and Regular troops of the dis- 
trict, and it is anticipated that a great 
improvement in the training will be 
the consequence. 

Captain GRICE-HUTCHINSON : 
But would it not be more convenient 
to hold the training nearer head- 
quarters ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: A more con- 
venient place could not be found for 
the purpose of brigading together the 
Militia and Regular troops of the dis- 
trict. As I am informed, the objection 
to Altcar is that physical difficulties, 
such as rabbit warrens, &c., spoil the 
manceuvring ground. 


THE CASE OF J, CURTIN KENT. 


Mr. O’KELLY (on behalf of Mr. 
Joun O'Connor, Tipperary, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has in- 
vestigated the case of the prisoner J. 
Curtin Kent, by the light of any docu- 
ments recently placed in his hands ; 
and, if so, whether he sees any ground 
for considering the case one for con- 
sideration favourable to the prisoner's 
release ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I have given 
full consideration to the document with 
which I have recently been furnished 
by the hon. Member with regard to the 
prisoner J. Curtin Kent ; and I regret 
that I have been unable to discover in 
it sufficient reasons for interfering with 
the sentence. 


of Illegitimacy. 


POSTMEN’S SALARIES. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
the promise made to the postmen of an 
increase in their wages from August, 
1891, has been fulfilled; and, if not 
fully, to what extent has it been carried 
out ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
increases in the pay of the postmen are 
set forth in a Return dated 5th August, 
1891. It is not intended to add to 
these. 


JURORS IN SCOTCH COURTS. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether there is 
any sufficient reason for summoning 
between 36 and 50 jurors to try a civil 
cause in the Court of Session, or 45 
jurors to try a criminal case in the 
ordinary Sheriff Courts in Scotland ; 
whether he is aware that the summon- 
ing of so many jurors is much com- 
plained of ; and whether, if the num- 
bers summoned could be reduced 
without detriment to the administra- 
tion of justice, he will take steps to 
authorise their reduction ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C.J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): So far as juries in 
criminal cases are concerned, the object 
desired by the hon. Member has 
already been attained by a provision of 
the Criminal Procedure Act of 1887, 
which provides that sufficient jurors 
only shall be summoned. Whether a 
somewhat similar provision might be 
enacted as regards jury trial in the 
Civil Courts is well worthy of con- 
sideration should a favourable oppor- 
tunity occur of legislating on the 
subject. 


THE SCOTCH LAW OF ILLEGITIMACY, 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has 
been drawn to the remarks of the 
Sheriff Substitute at Dundee, who 
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recently described the law of Scotland 
under which the father of an illegiti- 
mate child can relieve himself from 
further payments of aliment by offering 
to take the child, if a boy, attaining 
the age of seven, into his own custody, 
as ‘‘an antiquated abomination,” add- 
ing that ‘‘a law which takes a boy 
from its mother when he is seven years 
old does not suit modern ideas of civi- 
lisation "’; whether he is aware that, 
under a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, the mother of an illegitimate 
child has no legal claim to compensa- 
tion for his death owing to the negli- 
gence of others, and no claim for support 
in old age from a living son able to 
maintain her, and whether there is any 
prospect of the law being amended in 
these particulars ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: I have no 
knowledge of the first case referred to 
except from the question of the hon. 
Member. If the Sheriff Substitute is 
correctly reported, he is in error in 
suggesting that the law takes an ille- 
gitimate male child from its mother at 
the age of seven. The father, when 
ascertained, is under a legal obligation 
for the aliment of the child, and he is 
entitled, when the child reaches seven 
years of age, to discharge that obliga- 
tion in the way least burdensome to 
himself. I am aware of the recent 
decision referred to in the second 
paragraph of the question. I can hold 
out no hope of the law being altered in 
either particular, especially in a direc- 
tion which might tend to the encourage- 
ment of illegitimacy. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE TELEGRAPH SCHOOL. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what is the cause of the delay 
in filling up the appointment of assis- 
tant superintendent of the telegraph 
school for learners, and whether, in 
view of the slowness of promotion in 
the Central Telegraph Office, he will 
take immediate steps to fill up the 
vacancy ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : There 
has been no delay in filling up the ap- 
pointment. The late assistant super- 
intendent was pensioned on the 2nd 


instant, and he died on the 4th instant. 
The necessary steps are being taken to 
select a suitable successor. 


Mr. Leng 
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THOMPSON 8S CHARITY, HILLMORTON, 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Exeter, as a Charity Com- 
missioner, whether he is aware that 
although the Charity Commissioners 
have, since 4th March, 1891, repeatedly 
stated that it appeared to be clear that 
the Trustees of James Thompson's 
Charity were entitled to be paid a sum 
of £45 which had been lent by their 
predecessors some years ago to the 
churchwardens as Trustees of the 
Church Estate, and that interest should 
be paid thereon in priority to any pay- 
ments towards the current expenses of 
the church, no payment has yet been 
made; whether any application has 
been received by the Commissioners in 
reply to their letter of 4th March, 1891, 
in which they expressed their willing- 
ness to consider the expediency of 
establishing a scheme for the future 
income of the charity, upon receiving 
an application from the vicar and 
parish officers; whether the accounts 
of the Charity for the past year have 
yet been furnished ; and whether, hav- 
ing regard to the continued delay and 
neglect, and to the near approach of 
the time for the Easter Vestry, the 
Commissioners will make a_ strong 
representation to the vicar, church- 
wardens, and overseers, and if neces- 
sary direct a local inquiry to be held? 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter): The sum of £45 referred to, 
forming the capital of James Thomp- 
son’s Charity at Hillmorton, in the 
County of Warwick, was lent in or 
about the year 1822 by the Trustees of 
that Charity to the Trustees of the 
Church Estate in that parish, and has 
not yet been repaid. Interest upon 
the loan has been regularly paid, though 
not always at the stipulated rate of 5 
per cent. The Commissioners have 
now received a letter, dated the Ist 
instant, from the parish churchwarden, 
expressing his willingness to adopt the 
suggestion made last year by the Com- 
missioners that the principal should be 
repaid by yearly instalments. The 
Trustees of James Thompson’s Charity 
have invited the Commissioners to sug- 
gest a scheme for the future application 
of the income of the Charity. The last 
accounts, for the year ending 30th March 
1891, were received on the following 
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day. In the present aspect of the case 
the Commissioners do not consider that 
a local inquiry is necessary. 


CARCASES FROM CATTLE SHIPS. 


CotoneEL MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether his attention 
has been called to the practice of throw- 
ing over carcases from cattle ships in 
the immediate proximity of our coasts ; 
and whether he will give this matter 
his best consideration, with a view of 
stopping this practice, which might lead 
to disastrous consequences owing to the 
carcases being washed on shore ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I am not aware 
that any representations have recently 
reached my Departmert with regard 
to the practice to which my hon. Friend 
refers. Any person who throws the 
carcase of an animal which has died of 
disease or been slaughtered as diseased 
into the sea, within three miles from 
the shore, is liable to a penalty ; and in 
the event of my becoming aware of the 
commission of such an offence, I should 
certainly take steps with a view to the 
institution of proceedings if the evi- 
dence were sufficient. But the offence 
is one which it is obviously very diffi- 
cult to detect. 


DUTIES ON FOREIGN AND BRITISH 
WINES. 

Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he will in- 
form the House on what principle the 
“market value” of sparkling wines is 
arrived at; whether the administra- 
tion of ‘The Customs (Wine Duty) 
Act, 1888," is so uncertain that mer- 
chants are left in ignorance of the rate 
of duty that will be charged on certain 
wines, and whether the country has lost 
alarge revenue owing to the way the 
Act was construed for more than three 
years; whether it is true that the 
Board of Customs has divulged infor- 
mation of a confidential nature obtained 
by them under the provisions of the 
Act; and whether, in face of these 
difficulties, the Custom House authori- 
ties are in favour of the ad valorem 
duty being abandoned, and whether it 
will be abandoned in favour of a fixed 
duty irrespective of price ? 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): May 
I, at the same time, ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to say whether British 
wines which pay no duty do not contain 
a larger quantity of alcohol than many 
foreign wines, and whether the Revenue 
does not thereby suffer ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr.Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In answer to the 
question put to me by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, I can only say that I 
have not sufficient knowledge of British 
wines to form an opinion as to the 
amount of alcohol they contain. The 
definition of ‘‘ market value of spark- 
ling wine ” is stated in the Wine Duty 
Act of 1888 to be “the price which 
the wine would realise if sold in bond 
at the port of importation.” But, as 
such actual sales are now seldom 
effected, means must be taken to ascer- 
tain,as fairly as possible, what that 
price is. The most important element 
in the case, as a guide, is the wholesale 
selling price to the distributing trader 
in this country. No difficulty occurs, 
Iam,informed, with regard to at least 
nine-tenths of the whole importation, 
and, in the case of the great bulk of the 
imports, there is no ignorance what- 
ever as to the rate of duty which will 
be charged ; but when wines are very 
near the border line, importers may 
hope to get their wines through at the 
lower duty and may not succeed. The 
country has not lost a large revenue 
owing to the way in which the Act has 
been administered during the last three 
years. It is not true that the “ Board 
of Customs has divulged information 
of a confidential nature” obtained 
under the Act. In one instance the 
source of supply of some champagne 
was divulged to a customer of an im- 
porter, owing to amistake of a clerk in 
the pressure of business, for which 
regret has been already expressed in a 
letter from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the Wine and Spirit Associa- 
tion ; and I venture to think that, under 
the circumstances, the hon. Member— 
who is, I understand, a member of that 
Association—ought scarcely to have 
made the reflection on the Board which 
is contained in his question. No 
opinion has been expressed by the Cus- 
tom House authorities on the Sparkling 
Wine Duty ; but I may say that it ap- 
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pears to me that a change to a fixed 
duty, irrespective of price, as suggested, 
would either involve a loss to the 
Revenue, if put so low as to relieve the 
higher wines as compared with the 
present duty; or, if an average was 
struck between the higher and the 
lower duty, it might, from the informa- 
tionI gathered at the time, seriously 
affect the importation and the con- 
sumption of the cheaper wines. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS INSPECTION 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
Inspection Committee under ‘ The 
Savings Banks Act, 1891,” has made 
any proposals to the Treasury, under 
Section 4 of that Act, with respect to 
the remuneration of members and offi- 
cers; and whether the Treasury has 
sanctioned them; and, if so, whether 
he will lay a Copy of the particulars 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) had notice of the following 
question—To ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he can inform the 
House what remuneration is fixed for 
the members of the Inspection Com- 
mittee of Trustee Savings Banks under 
the Act of last Session (54 & 55 Vic., 
c. 21); whether each member respec- 
tively is to be paid a like amount, and 
from what source the payments are 
made; and whether such payments 
will annually come under the cogni- 
sance of Parliament ; and, if so, under 
what head in the Civil Service Esti- 
mates of each year respectively ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I propose to 
answer at the same time the question 
given notice of by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green. The National Debt 
Commissioners have recommended, and 
the Treasury has approved, a scale of 
remuneration for the members of the 
Inspection Committee of Trustee 
Savings Banks. The chairman is en- 
titled to receive £7 7s. for each attend- 
ance at a meeting of the committee, 
and each member £5 5s.; but the total 
remuneration of the committee may 
not exceed £600 in any year. The 
scheme provides for the payment of 
reasonable travelling expenses, in ad- 
dition to this remuneration. I under- 


Mr. Goschen 
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stand that the chairman of the com- 
mittee—Sir Albert Rollit—a Member 
of this House, has not accepted, and 
does not intend to accept, any remuner- 
ation for his services. The Treasury 
has sanctioned the salary to be paid to 
the secretary of the committee, and 
proposals for the appointment of inspee- 
tors and for their remuneration are now 
under consideration. The payments 
are made from the sources specified in 
Section 4 of the Act—namely, to an ex- 
tent not exceeding £6,000 a year from 
the interest earned in that year by the 
National Debt Commissioners in re- 
spect of the separate surplus fund 
which has accrued under Section 29 of 
the Savings Banks Act, 1863, and 
which does not carry interest to the 
Trustees of savings banks, and, if this 
sum should be insufficient, from contri- 
butions from the several Trustee 
Savings Banks. The money accord- 
ingly will not be drawn from the Ex- 
chequer, and will not have to be voted 
by Parliament. 

Mr. HOWELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say by what body was Sir 
Albert Rollit nominated for the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I prefer notice of 
that question, but I believe the matter 
was left, to a great extent, to the Trus- 
tee Savings Banks themselves. 

Mr. HOWELL: Does the right 
hen. Gentleman mean the Society of 
Actuaries of the Trustee Savings 
Banks ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, that is not 


my meaning. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will this come 
before Parliament annually ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Ne, I think not; 
though, of course, hon. Members may 
raise the question. It will not come 
financially before the House. The 
House will remember the desire was 
expressed that this should not be made 
a Government affair. The House will, 
probably, be asked in the main to fall 
in with the arrangements of the In- 
spection Committee, but it is not 
proposed to make this a Government 
department. 

Mr. HOWELL: I shall take an 
opportunity to refer to the matter in 
Committee of Supply. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Was it not intended by the Govern- 
ment two or three years ago that this 
Inspection Committee should be a 
regular bona fide committee to do the 
work in a business-like way, and not as 
amateurs? Is it likely that the work 
will be so done when some of the Com- 
mittee are paid and some are not? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I belive this can- 
not be called an amateur body. I need 
not mention all the names again, but 
great pains have been taken to secure 
the services of eminent men. I have 
seen the first proposals made, and they 
seem to me to be eminently satis- 
factory. I shall be very glad to pro- 
duce the instructions to Inspectors, 
showing the general scheme on which 
they are to work, and I do trust that 
nothing will be done in the House to 
discourage the committee in their very 
useful work. 

WEST INDIAN COLONIES AND THE 

M‘KINLEY TARIFF. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies what are the estimated 
losses of revenue, due to the operation 
of the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States, in each of the West 
Indian Colonies affected ; and what 
are the steps that have been taken, or 
that it is proposed to take, in each 
Colony, for the purpose of making good 
the deficits ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The esti- 
mated loss of revenue in the various 
Colonies is as follows: Jamaica, from 
£22,000 to £29,000; Leewards, about 
£10,000; Windwards, about £4,000; 
Barbados, £12,000; Trinidad, £15,000; 
British Guiana, £29,000. I could not, 
within the limits of an answer, give the 
hon. Member a satisfactory statement 
of the various ways in which the 
Colonies propose to make good these 
losses of revenue ; but he will find full 
particulars in the Papers about to be 
presented. 


THE MULLINGAR WATER ACT. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board for Ireland are 
aware of the provisions of the Mullin- 
gar Water Act, which enable the 





Guardians of that Union to recover the 
costs and expenses of obtaining the 
said Act, particularly Section 41, in 
which it is stated that those costs and 
expenses— 

“Shall be recouped by and 
moneys to be borrowed by the G 
the powers of the Act ”; 
whether the Guardians ever obtained a 
loan under Section 31 of the Act ; and, 
if not, under what section have they 
proceeded to strike a special rate of 
4s. 8}d. in the £1 on the town of 
Mullingar to recover in one levy the 
£1,400 expended in obtaining the Act ; 
and why the repayment of that sum 
should not be spread over a term of 60 
years, as laid down by the Act ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
As I stated in reply to a previous ques- 
tion, the power of the Guardians in the 
case mentioned is purely a legal ques- 
tion, and they appear to be taking the 
advice of their counsel. The Local 
Government Board have no title to 
interfere. 

Mr. TUITE: I desire to state I have 
seen the opinion of counsel, and it is 
stated the action of the Guardians was 
not legal. 

Mr. JACKSON: Then surely it is 
quite open to any ratepayer to raise 
the question. 
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DEFENCES OF KING GEORGE'S SOUND 
AND TORRES STRAITS. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he was correctly in- 
formed when he stated that the Colonial 
Governments had not seen their way 
to undertake the necessary defensive 
works in King George’s Sound and 
Torres Straits ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I find on 
looking at the reports of my speech 
that by inadvertence I did not do 
justice to the energy of the Australian 
Government. I am glad to say that 
the fortifications at King George’s 
Sound are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and those at Thursday Island 
have been pressed forward in a satis- 
factory manner. Both these places 
will therefore be fully armed during 
1892—a result which reflects great 
credit on the various Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned. 
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LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is able to state 
when Mr. Roberts’ Report upon the 
Lough Erne drainage works and taxa- 
tion will be distributed ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham) : 
The general Report is now ready, and 
will be distributed immediately. 


DYNAMITE AT LIMERICK JUNCTION. 

Mr. HARRISON (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the re- 
port in the Irish Daily Independent of 
the 14th instant as to the discovery at 
Limerick Junction, ‘“ under peculiar 
circumstances,” of a parcel containing 
dynamite in the Dublin mail train to 
Cork, and the consequent arrest of a 
young man called Halligan at Temple- 
more; whether the circumstances are 
as reported; if so, upon what grounds 
did the guard of the train depart from 
the ordinary practice of the company by 
handing over an unowned parcel to the 
police instead of forwarding it to the 
lost luggage office ; whether there were 
any detonators affixed to the alleged 
dynamite, or any other appliance which 
would tend to show an intention on the 
part of the owner to provide for its ex- 
plosion subsequent to his abandonment 
of it; what grounds had the police for 
suspecting that Halligan, who was re- 
turning home from his place of business in 
Dublin to attend his father’s funeral, 
was the owner of the alleged dynamite 
rather than any of the other persons 
reported to have left the train very 
shortly before him; whether any war- 
rant was issued for Halligan’s arrest ; 
and, if not, was his summary arrest in 
accordance with the ordinary procedure 
in such cases ; and whether, in view of 
the grave suspicion very generally 
amongst all classes in Ireland as to the 
complicity of agents provocateurs and 
of the police in cases where Irishmen 
are charged with illegal possession of 
explosive substances, he will order a 
searching and efficient inquiry into all 
the circumstances of the case before 
sufficient time shall have elapsed to 
enable the traces of such a plot, if 
existent, to be obliterated 
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Mr. JACKSON : The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the facts are 
substantially as stated in the news- 
paper report as to the discovery of 
dynamite in the Dublin mail to Cork. 
The railway guard, having found the 
parcel to contain dynamite, properly 
handed it over to the police at the 
next station. There was no detonator 
affixed to the alleged dynamite. The 
young man Halligan was arrested on a 
statement from the guard that he was 
the only man in the carriage where the 
dynamite was found. No warrant was 
issued. The action of the police was 
in accordance with the ordinary proce- 
dure in such cases. The police at once 
instituted inquiries, with the result that 
the ownership was traced to another 
man who had left the train at an 
earlier station. The young man had 
been put to as little inconvenience as 
possible in the matter. 

Mr. O’KELLY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if it is proposed 
to compensate this young man? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I do not 
think it is a case for compensation, nor 
do I know that it is desired. 


LIMERICK POLICE FORCE, 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware of the fact that, although the 
County of Limerick is entitled to a 
‘free’ police force of 404 men, the 
average “free quota ” is only 382, while 
the ratepayers are charged for an extra 
force of 162; and if he will arrange 
that, when the next demand is made on 
the County Limerick for payment of 
“extra” police, credit will be given for 
the cost of 22 men, being the difference 
in number between the “ free quota,” 
to which the county is entitled, and 
the actual free force serving ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The free quota of 
constabulary for the County Limerick 
is 404 men. The extra force numbers 
144, to which it has been reduced 
within the past year from 172, as 
opportunity offered. It would not be 
practicable to adopt the course sug- 
gested in the second paragraph. 
Vacancies necessarily at times exist 
in a county, owing to recruits training 
at the — and to absences through 


ordinary leave or sickness. 
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Port Glasgow 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman, seeing 
how often these burdens on ratepayers 
are made the subject of questions, if he 
will give a Return, showing for each 
county the force the county is entitled 
to; the force actually serving in the 
district; the number at the depdét in 
Dublin; and the number of the extra 
force ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have not the 
slightest objection to lay a Paper on 
the Table giving such information. 
There has been some confusion about 
the matter, and I was not able at first to 
understand it fully. Thereisatotal fixed 
Force of 10,006 men distributed over 
the counties of Ireland, and, of course, 
in this number are included vacancies 
from time to time. I think it is desir- 
able to make the information known, 
and I will have a Paper drawn up, 
putting the matter clearly. 
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THE SORTING OFFICE, GENERAL 
POST OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the chief clerk of the sorting 
office of the General Post Office, 
Dublin, with a salary of £500 a year, 
has been recently transferred to a 
vacancy in the accountant’s office, the 
pay attaching to which is £300 to 
£400, thereby stopping the promotion 
of all the minor officials of this office, 
nearly all of whom are Catholics ; and 
whether by this transfer and the filling 
up of his place in the sorting office, 
there will be any consequent increase 
in the Estimates ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
transfer in question has been made, 
and, of course, it prevents the pro- 
motion in the office to which it was 
made. I do not know anything about 
the religion or the politics of any 
members of the Service unless they 
intrude them; and the appointment in 
question had no reference to such con- 
siderations. There will be no increase 
in the Estimates caused by the ap- 
pointment. 


PORT GLASGOW SCHOOL BOARD. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the attention of the Scottish 
Education Department has been called 
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to the judgment of the Court of Ses- 
sion pronounced last week in the case 
of the Provost of Port Glasgow against 
the Port Glasgow School Board, in 
which it was declared that that Board, 
declared by the Returning Officer in 
terms of Article 13 of General Order of 
the Department, dated 1st October, 
1890, to have been elected, was, in fact, 
not duly elected, and that the Article in 
question was inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Scottish Education 
Act of 1872, and ultra vires of the 
Department; whether it is proposed 
to withdraw the Article in question ; 
and whether Government intend to 
make any compensation to the members 
of the School Board for the expenses to 
which they have been put through 
their observance of the Order of the 
Education Department which the 
Court of Session has pronounced il- 
legal ? 

*Smr C. J. PEARSON : It is the case 
that in an action raised by certain 
ratepayers in Port Glasgow against the 
School Board, to which the Depart- 
ment were not parties, the second 
division of the Court of Session held 
by a majority that a regulation made 
by the Scotch Education Department, 
and acted upon without challenge for 
15 years, was beyond the powers 
of the Department. Lord Young dis- 
sented, and held that the Department 
had acted within their powers under 
the Education Act. The position 
of matters as affected by the decision 
referred to is now engaging the atten- 
tion of the Department. No delay 
which can be avoided will take place in 
arriving at a decision as to the proper 
course of procedure, and in announcing 
that decision. But, pending further 
consideration of the matter, I think it 
better to refrain from making any 
further statement. 

Dr. CAMERON: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the Edu- 
cation Department will order a new 
election to take place at Port Glasgow? 

“Sm C.J. PEARSON: That is one of 


the matters under consideration. 


Dr. CAMERON : I will put a ques- 


tion on the point to-morrow. 
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LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether, 
when speaking at the dinner of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, he stated that the loss of life 
at sea had been reduced to 1 in 256, he 
was speaking of the total loss of life at 
sea from all causes, or whether he was 
speaking of the loss of life under two 
headings alone of several under which 
the loss of life at sea is classified; and 
what were the headings under which 
loss of life at sea are classified which 
were not included by him in the figures 
he gave? 

“THe PRESIDENT or tas BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaen Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): When speaking 
on the occasion to which the hon. 
Member refers, I was not stating the 
“total loss of life at sea from all 
causes,” but, as I clearly explained, only 
the loss of life among seamen arising 
from wrecks and casualties at sea to 
merchant ships registered in the United 
Kingdom—namely, lives lost in direct 
consequence of accidents causing total 
loss or damage to the ships. The 
corresponding figures for 1881 are 1 in 
79. The loss of life which is not included 
in the foregoing figures was that which 
occurred from drowning and other 
accidents, although the ships were in 
no way damaged or in danger. 


LOTTERY IN GLASGOW. 

Dr. CAMERON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, with refer- 
ence to the lottery got up by Mr. W. 
Hunter, Supervisor of Inland Revenue, 
Glasgow, in aid of the lad Miller, if he 
will state the total sum realised by the 
sale of tickets, and the various dis- 
bursements (including any commission 
paid to sellers of tickets), and the 
amount of each; and whether the 
accounts of the lottery were audited ; 
and, if so, when, and by whom ? 


Str JOHN GORST: I am informed 
that the gross receipts on the lottery 
got up by Mr. W. Hunter, Supervisor 
of Inland Revenue, Glasgow, in aid of 
the lad Miller, were £1,135 5s. 8d., and 
the expenses (printing tickets, postage, 
cost of prizes, premium clocks, and 
payments to clerks) were £759 6s., 
leaving a balance of £375 19s. 8d., out 
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of which payments have already been 
made to the Miller family amountin 
to £77, and the balance, £298 19s. 8d_, 
is vested in Trustees. The accounts 
were not audited by anyone except 
Mr. Hunter himself, but he has assured 
the Board of Inland Revenue that 
‘not a single penny of the money re- 
ceived for the boy Miller has ever been 
used for his own benefit.” 


Dr. CAMERON: The right hon, 
Gentleman has not said the amount of 
commission which has been paid to 
the sellers. 


Sm JOHN GORST: I am afraid I 
cannot discriminate between the sums. 
I have no information to enable me to 
discriminate the commission from the 
other accounts. 


GOLD PROSPECTING IN MADAGASCAR, 


Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Government can furnish any informa- 
tion as to the safety of a party consist- 
ing of 100 young mer who sailed from 
Durban to Madagascar on 23rd July 
last, with the object of prospecting for 
nugget gold on a large concession called 
the Talbot Dawson ; andif the Govern- 
ment have no information, will they en- 
deavour to procure such through the 
British Consulate in Madagascar or 
otherwise ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information on 
this subject, but they will cause in- 
quiries to be made. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING, 


Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he has noticed the 
case of a trawler charged with illegal 
trawling at the Sheriff Court in Elgin 
about six months ago, in which the 
Public Prosecutor withdrew the charge 
because the Judge did not feel able to 
decide a point of law—namely, whether 
the Fishery Board had power by bye- 
law to decree a penalty of £100, while 
Section 7 of the Act of 1889 decrees 
a penalty of £5 only for a first offence 
and £20 for subsequent offences ; and 


| whether the point in question has been 


referred to the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; and, if so, with what result ? 














Hostilities in 


*Sm C.J. PEARSON: I am aware 
of the case referred to in the question, 
but the hon. Member is in error in say- 
ing that the prosecutor withdrew the 
charge because the Judge was unable 
to decide a point of law. The point in 

uestion was considered by the Law 

fficers some time ago, and [ hope a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
will shortly be arrived at. 
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MAIL SERVICE TO ORKNEY. 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
mail service to the South Isles of 
Orkney ; and whether any practicable 
proposal has been made to remedy 
this state of things by starting a local 
steamer under subsidy from the Depart- 
ment to take the place of the present 
sailing packet ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
matter is under inquiry, but I have 
not yet received a report upon it. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS’ HOLIDAYS, 

Baron FERDINAND pe ROTH- 
SCHILD (Bucks, Aylesbury) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether, 
prior to the Raikes’ Scheme, telegraph 
clerks, equally with other Post Office 
servants, received one calendar month's 
holiday annually, when on a scale of 
pay rising to £150 per annum ; whether 
the Raikes’ Scheme, when revising the 
scale of pay given to first class clerks, 
declared that there would be no altera- 
tion in respect of the annual leave 
hitherto granted; whether, notwith- 
standing this declaration, telegraph 
clerks on a scale of pay rising to £150 
per annum receive only three weeks’ 
holiday, other Post Office Servants still 
being granted the calendar month when 
on this scale of pay; whether com- 
plaints have reached him that the 
result of this departure from the prac- 
tice of 20 years is that the prospect of 
a calendar month’s holiday is inde- 
finitely postponed for the vast majority 
of the Central Telegraph Office staff, 
thus placing them in a worse position 
in this respect than they were for the 
18 years preceding the issue of the 
Raikes’ Scheme; and whether he is 
now prepared, in view of the above 
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facts, to restore the former practice, 
and place these officers on a footing of 
equality with their Post Office col- 
leagues and of all Civil servants ? 

“Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
senior telegraphists only in the Central 
Telegraph Office have been entitled to 
one month’s holiday, and they retain 
this privilege. When my predecessor 
issued his scheme under which first 
class telegraphists had the maximum 
of their salaries raised from £140 to 
£160, the following proviso was added 
to the announcement :— 

“As regards annual holidays the Post- 

master General does not feel justified in 
further extending the privilege now enjoyed, 
and the augmentation of salary is given sub- 
ject to this condition.” 
Although I sympathise with the 
desire for a longer holiday, I cannot 
re-open a matter so lately settled with 
considerable improvement in the posi- 
tion of the officers in question. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) : I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in connection with this 
question, whether it is not a fact that 
in the provinces, where the salaries are 
at £150, the provincial telegraph clerks 
get four weeks annual holidays ; and. 
whether it is not possible to re-consider 
the matter so as to put the Metropolitan 
clerks on the same footing as the pro- 
vincial telegraph clerks ? 

“Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: I 
should not like to answer that question 
without enquiry: for there is a good 
deal of difference in the position of 
provincial telegraphists. 


Nyassaland. 


HOSTILITIES IN NYASSALAND, 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can give the House any information 
with regard to recent hostilities in 
Nyassaland between the British and 
the natives or Arabs ; what was the 
cause of the hostilities; and what is 
the position in which British traders 
and missionaries now are in that dis- 
trict ; whether Consul Johnson is at 
present in Nyassaland, or where; and 
whether communications have been 
received direct from him ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The 
Foreign Office has no information 
beyond that already published, A 
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telegram sent by Mr. Johnson, on 
16th February, from Zomba, his head- 
quarters in Nyassaland, and received 
on the 12th March, speaks of success- 
ful operations against the slave traders 
south of Lake Nyassa. It makes no 
mention of a reverse. The object of 
the hostilities was undoubtedly the 
stoppage of slave caravans and the 
release of slaves. We have heard 
nothing tending to cause alarm as to 
the position of traders and mission- 
aries. 


CYPRUS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
CANDIDATES, 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Captain Young, Com- 
missioner of Famagusta, was nomi- 
nated, at the recent elections, as a 
candidate for the Legislative Council 
in Cyprus with the approval of the 
High Commissioner ; and whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to permit paid officials in the 
Cyprus Service to enter into contests 
with native gentlemen for seats in the 
Legislative Council of that Island ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: I have 
already, on the 26th February, answered 
a somewhat similar question addressed 
to me by the hon. Member for Dundee. 
The reply to the first part of the hon. 
Member’s question is in the negative. 
The answer to the second part is that 
the Queen’s Advocate opposed the peti- 
tion as private counsel for the Native 
Members, and did not support it as 
assumed by the hon. Member. The 
answer to the third part is that, on 
learning of Captain Young’s candida- 
ture, the Secretary of State instructed 
the High Commissioner to inform 
public officers that they should not in 
future offer themselves for election un- 
less expressly authorised ; and there is 
no present intention to take advantage 
of a clause in the Order in Council 
which renders such candidature pos- 
sible. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS’ PENSIONS. 


Mr. GILHOOLY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what amount of 
compensation postal telegraph clerks in 
the established list are entitled to on 
retiring according to class service and 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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salary, who from the nature of their 
duties fear a continuance in the service 
would impair their health; what 
number of years’ service entitles them to 
compensation ; whether being employed 
as postal assistants before being es. 
tablished clerks would count as part of 
the time served in the established 
service ; how many years’ service must 
a telegraph clerk have to entitle him to 
two-thirds of his present salary; and 
if he will cause a scale both of pension 
and compensation to be drawn up and 
issued to the different offices, in order 
that clerks may know what their future 
prospects are ? 

“Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : Under 
the Superannuation Act, telegraphists, 
like other Civil servants, are entitled to 
either pension or gratuity, according as 
they bave served more or less than ten 
years. The title arises, however, only 
on the production of a medical cer- 
tificate to the effect, that, owing to in- 
firmity, either mental or bodily, they 
are no longer fit to discharge the duties 
of their situations. The gratuity is 
ordinarily calculated at the rate of one 
month’s pay for each year of service, 
and the pension at the rate of 1-60th 
of the salary for each year of service up 
toa maximum of 40-60ths on having 
served 40 years. No. Unestablished 
service would not be reckoned. The 
Superannuation Act, 1859, gives full 
information on the subject of the last 
paragraph. 


HOLLAND AND HANNEN’S CONTRACT 
WAGES. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen are at present 
executing a contract for repairs at 
Somerset House; if so, whether the 
contract has been given to them, sub- 
ject to the Resolution of the House of 
13th February, 1891; whether it is a 
fact that the painting, instead of being 
done by skilled painters receiving the 
trade rate of wages, is being mainly 
done by “handy men” at 64d. per 
hour; whether it is a fact that some of 
the work was spoiled last week by these 
men, and had to be re-done; and will 
he see that the terms of the Resolution 
are duly carried out by the firm ? 
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*ToeE FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puiunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The conditions of Messrs. 
Holland and WHannen’s contract for 
ordinary works and _ repairs were 
settled before the Resolution of the 
House of 13th February, 1891, was pro- 
posed, but they were framed in the 
spirit of, and conform to, that Resolution. 
No painting work is at present being 
done by them at Somerset House. 
The only work of the kind which they 
are doing in that district is in the office 
of the Official Receiver for Companies, 
in Carey Street, where they have 29 
men employed. Of these 19 are 
painters, and are receiving the wages 
assigned to painters—namely, 8d. (in 
some cases84d.)anhour. The remaining 
men are paint cleaners (sometimes, I 
believe, called ‘handy men”), and they 
are receiving the wages assigned to that 
class in the Schedule—namely, 64d. an 
hour. I understand that, this being 
measured work, our clerk of the works 
did object to a very small piece of 
painting done last week, and had it at 
once properly finished. That is, of 
course, an event which is sure to 
happen from time to time, no matter 
what wages are paid. As to the last 
part of the question, I believe that 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen have in 
this, as in every case, faithfully 
observed the Resolution of 13th February 
of last year. 
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RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT 
-REVISED SCHEDULES. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will exercise the 
powers conferred upon the Board of 
Trade by “The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888,”" and grant a reason- 
able extension of the time for the 
lodging of any objections to the revised 
classifications and revised schedules of 
maximum tolls and rates, required by 
that Act to be deposited with the 
Board of Trade, as, otherwise, owing 
to the fact that the period within which 
canal proprietors were required by the 
Act to deposit their revised schedules 
has been so frequently extended (the 
total extension of time being three 
years), and that several of the revised 
schedules were deposited many months 
ago, persons interested in these 
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schedules, and desirous of opposing 
them, may be debarred from doing so, 
in consequence of their having failed to 
lodge their objections with the Board of 
Trade within the eight weeks after the 
advertisement of the deposit of the re- 
vised schedules allowed by the rules 
of the Board; and _ whether it 
is the intention of the Board of 
Trade to place on sale the list of 
canals and navigations in respect of 
which revised schedules have been 
deposited, which was laid upon the 
Table of the House on the 11th instant, 
and to hold a public inquiry in regard 
to these schedules in the course of the 
present Session, similar to that held 
in 1889-90 with reference to the revision 
of Railway Companies’ powers? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
Yes, Sir. Having regard to the facts 
stated in the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member's question, I am of opinion 
that it is reasonable that the time for 
lodging objections to the canal schedules 
deposited with the Board of Trade 
before the present year should be ex- 
tended, and that the time for lodging 
objections to all the schedules should 
expire on the same date. Consequently, 
I have given directions for the issue of 
arule extending the time for lodging 
objections to all the canal schedules to 
the 30th April next ; and I hope that if, 
as will probably be the case, it 1s 
found necessary to hold an inquiry with 
reference to those objections, the 
inquiry may be begun on Monday, 9th 
May. The list referred to by the hon. 
Member has been presented by com- 
mand, and can be purchased in the 
usual way. 


St. Petersburg. 


MURDER IN ST. PETERSBURG, 


Mr. HERMON - HODGE (Lanca- 
shire, Accrington) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreiga 
Affairs whether any information has 
been received from the British 
Embassy in St. Petersburg with regard 
to the murder of an English governess 
in that city; and, if not, whether he 
will at once make inquiries on the 
subject ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No informa- 
tion has been received at the Foreign 
Office upon the matter, but inquiries 
will be made. 


2Q 
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THORNYCROFT’S CONTRACT — SUB- 
LETTING, 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that the firm of Thornycroft, 
Chiswick, who have obtained a contract 
from the Admiralty, have sub-let a 
portion of the contract to the firm of 
Ransome and Co., Battersea, who 
refuse to pay trade rates, of wages; 
and what steps have been taken to 
insure the observance of the Resolu- 
tion of this House on 13th February, 
1891 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or _ THE 
ADMIRALTY (Lord Grorer Hamit- 
ton, Middlesex, Ealing): My informa- 
tion is to the effect that, so far as this 
firm are concerned, they have fully 
complied with the terms of the Resolu- 
tion referred to. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether, under the Local Government 
Act of 1888, or any other Statute, it is 
legal for a county pauper lunatic 
asylum to be managed by a joint com- 
mittee, of which ten are appointed by 
the County Council, and five by 
voluntary subscribers, only 13 in 
number, whose annual voluntary sub- 
scription amounts to no more than 
£40 13s.; and whether, in such cir- 
cumstances, and having regard to the 
fact that the business connected with 
such asylums is part of the administra- 
tive business of the county involving 
the expenditure of large sums out of 
the rates, it is legal for such voluntary 
subscribers, who are in no sense re- 
sponsible to the County Council or to 
the ratepayers, to speak and vote at 
the meetings of such committee ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuir, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I am advised that the arrangement 


referred to could not be made 
now; but that it was properly 
made under the Acts’ in force 


when the asylum was built, to 


which I presume the hon. Meinber 
refers—I mean the Cornwall County 
Lunatic Asylum, which was established 
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at the joint expense of the county and 
of subscribers under Acts of Geo. III. 
and Geo. IV. The effect of numerous 
subsequent Statutes on this state of 
things is a question of some difficulty, 
and the Lunacy Commissioners have 
advised the Visiting Committee to take 
legal advice on that point. 


NAVAL DEFENCE VOTE, 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
S.W., Leigh): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty if the £21,000,000 
voted by Parliament in 1890 for in- 
creasing the naval defences has been 
spent; and if he could state to the 
House the amount upon each class of 
war vessels respectively ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
answer to the first question, I would 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the Memo- 
randum by the Financial Secretary of 
the Admiralty, which is printed at 
page 4 as a preface to the Navy Esti- 
mates for the year, and which will give 
him all the information he requires. 
Particulars as to the actual expenditure 
upon the various classes of ships build- 
ing under the Naval Defence Act up to 
the end of the last financial year are 
now before the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, and will be shortly presented to 
the House. 


COAL SUPPLY TO FOREIGN WAR 


VESSELS. 
Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): I beg to ask the First 


Lord of the Admiralty if he will 
explain why 180 tons of coal were 
supplied to a German man-of-war (the 
Princess Wilhelm) at Queenstown early 
this month by the Admiralty authori- 
ties at Queenstown; was it in the 
power of the coal merchants of Queens- 
town or Cork to supply the vessel with 
the required quantity of coal; and is it 
usual with the Admiralty to supply 
foreign vessels of war calling at British 
ports with coals or other necessaries? 
*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: 
The German Consul at Queenstown 
having represented that a certain 
quantity of coal was urgently required 
by the Princess Wilhelm, the Admiral 
commanding at Queenstown authori 

the supply of 150 tons from the naval 
store as an exceptional measure. I 
am not aware whether the coal could 
have been supplied by the local 
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The Enfield 


merchants, but it is possible that some 
delay would have occurred in applying 
tothem. Naval stores are allowed to 
be issued to foreign men-of-war in cases 
of emergency, and it would be a short- 
sighted policy on our part to refuse to 
foreign nations those friendly offices 
which international courtesy demands, 
and from which we on our side also 
derive benefit. 


ADMIRALTY WRITERS’ PROMOTION. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, in 
considering the question of the pay and 
prospects of Civil Service writers and 
copyists, to include the case of the 
established class called ‘ Adiniralty 
Writers,” now serving in the Royal 
Victoria Yard at Deptford, who, having 
satisfied every condition as to age, 
length of service, and examination, laid 
down as necessary qualifications for 
promotion under the provisions of the 
Order in Council of the 12th February, 
1876, were specially recommended in 
that year, by the head of the Depart- 
ment in which they were then and are 
still serving, for promotion to clerk- 
ships of the second division, and 
whose claims have since then been 
repeatedly advocated by the superin- 
tendents of the yard, pointing out that 
“they are practically debarred from 
promotion, and are constantly seeing 
men who entered the Service long after 
they did pass over their heads without 
any fault of their own?” 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: A 
certain number of the class of Admiralty 
writers have already been promoted 
to be second division clerks in the 
Admiralty establishments in London. 
As regards the remainder, their pro- 
motion must, as in the case of those 
already promoted, be regulated by 
their qualifications and abilities, and 
by the exigencies of the Service. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a 
Bill this Session providing for the 
establishment of District Councils; and 
Whether he is aware that the un- 
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certainty as to the intention of the 
Government in this matter is causing 
serious inconvenience to Local Authori- 
ties ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): We are anxious to pro- 
ceed with this measure, and are pre- 
pared to do so as soon as circumstances 
give us any hope that we may carry 


the Bill through. I have not heard 
that great inconvenience is _ being 


caused to County Councils by the 
delay, but I shall be ready to consider 
any representations to that effect. 


LONDON LANDOWNERS. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government will consent to set on foot 
the inquiries necessary to prepare a 
Return of owners of land in the Metro- 
polis, in supplement of the Returns of 
owners of land in the United King- 
dom ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in 
entire accord with the right hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that a Return of 
this kind would be very important and 
very useful, but it would be very 
difficult to obtain. I have consulted 
the President of the Local Government 
Board on the subject, and he informs 
me that there is no power now to 
compel the occupier of a house to dis- 
close who is the owner or lessor from 
whom he holds. If the necessary 
legislation were passed, I am told that 
the cost of obtaining such a Return as 
the right hon. Member wants would be 
very great, and that elaborate ma- 
chinery would have to be contrived for 
its preparation. In these circum- 
stances, I hesitate to give an affirmative 
answer to the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, although I entirely 
sympathise with the object which he 
has in view. 


THE ENFIELD RIFLE FACTORY, 

Mr. CAREW (for Mr. CuninGHaME 
Grauam, Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what 
number of rifles were manufactured at 
the Royal Small Arms Manufactory at 
Enfield in the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, and 1888 ? 


2Q2 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The com- 
plete rifles and carbines turned out 
from Enfield were, in round numbers, 
in 1884, 37,000; in 1885, 66,000; in 
1886, 48,000; in 1887, 45,000 ; and in 
1888, 45,000. Owing to the large 
amount of other work given to the 
Enfield Factory the average number of 
men employed in 1892 will be fully 
equal to those employed in any of the 
years named. 


SUPERANNUATION OF CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a measure relating to the Super- 
annuation of Civil Servants, in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Royal 
Commissions on Civil Establishments ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
a Paper showing in what manner the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, with respect te the Civil Service, 
have been dealt with ? 

*“Mr. GOSCHEN: In view of pos- 
sible delay before a new Superannua- 
tion Bill could become law, the Govern- 
ment have taken steps whereby effect 
has already been given to the main 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the subject of Civil super- 
annuation. Retirement at the age of 
65 has become compulsory for officers 
above the grade of the second division. 
Abolition of office no longer entitles 
the retiring officer to a special rate of 
pension. Arrangements have been 
made whereby the medical certificate 
of a retiring officer can, if necessary, 
be tested by independent medical 
investigation. No appointment made 
since the Report of the Commission has 
entitled the holder to a special rate of 
pension on the ground of the profes- 
sional nature of his duties. Her 
Majesty’s Government would be glad 
to ask Parliaient to give legislative 
effect to these regulations, but I doubt 
very much whether it would be pos- 
sible to pass a Bill during the present 
Session. I propose shortly to lay upon 
the Table a Paper showing in what 
manner the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission with respect to the 
Civil Service have been dealt with. 
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ACCIDENT TO A CAB. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing. 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to an accident, which occurred on the 
13th inst., at the foot of St. James's 
Street, to a runaway cab, it being 
alleged that the horse, although hope- 
lessly injured, was allowed to remain 
lying there in a _ paralysed state, 
guarded by the police, from 10.45 till 
4.45; and whether, in future, orders 
may be given to the police to have 
horses in such a condition put out of 
their misery, on the recommendation 
of a veterinary surgeon, without 
delay ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The accident 
referred to occurred at 11.10. The 
owner of the horse soon arrived on the 
spot; but, although the driver had 
gone in a cab for a veterinary surgeon 
almost immediately, the surgeon did 
not arrive until 2.15 p.m. He then 
directed the horse to be slaughtered. 
A telegram was sent to a firm of 
slaughterers, who immediately sent a 
man. The horse was killed and the 
carcass removed at 3.40. The owner's 
foreman had charge of the horse all 
the time, and would not allow it to be 
slaughtered until it had been seen by a 
veterinary surgeon. The police hadno 
authority to slaughter the animal under 
such circumstances. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a question as to the course of 
business. I observe that there are 
twelve Supplementary Estimates down 
for to-day, and wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman which Vote does he 
propose to take first. I also desire to 
ask him if he can now state positively 
when he can go on with the Irish 
Education Bill? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers, would he be 
good enough also to give the House 
some information on the subject of 
the Small Holdings Bill, because 
many of us are naturally anxious t 
know when it is to be again proceeded 
with? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My expecta- 
tions and hopes with regard to Public 
Business are of this kind. I think 
that to-night we ought to pass all the 
Supplementary Estimates except the 
Scotch Vote, and we ought also, [ 
think, without difficulty, to pass the 
Vote on account. If that expectation 
is realised, and I do not donbt it will 
be, I will put the Scotch Vote first 
to-morrow, and in all probability it 
will be for the convenience of the 
House that I should to-morrow move 
the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule, not that I think there is any 
business really likely to require 
us to sit after 12 o’clock, but because 
we must pass a Resolution in Committee 
of Ways and Means, which might be 
objected to if the Twelve o’Clock Rule 
were not suspended ; and I do not think 
it should be in the power of any indi- 
vidual to prevent us getting through that 
business. On Monday next we propose 
to read the Small Holdings Bill a 
second time, and after that we shall 


have, of course, to carry on the neces- 
sary formal work of Supply, as hon. 
Members know we have to take Report 
of Supply, and to read the Appropria- 


tion Bill a first time. Tuesdays are 
allocated, by Resolution of the House, 
either to financial business or the first 
readings of Bills; and I should hope 
on Tuesday next to continue the dis- 
cussion upon the Bill with regard to 
Irish Education, and to ask the House 
to read that Bill a first time. 


Mr. J. G. ELLIS: With regard to 
Vote No. 1, the right hon. Gentleman 
will not take the Supplementary 
Estimate to-night. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not take 
that Vote to-night. I shall put it down 
for to-morrow afternoon, not first. 
Perhaps it may be convenient, though 
I do not think it necessary, if I were to 
supplement the statement I have just 
made by informing the House gene- 
rally, and the hon. Member for West 
Belfast in particular, that it will be 
necessary to take the Report of the 
ates Pension Fund Vote to- 
night. 
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THE TRING MURDER CASE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary whether he can now oblige 
me by giving an answer to the question 
which I put to him last night? It 
was as to whether, in the statement of 
Eggleton, who has been hanged this 
morning—which has been referred to 
in this House—Eggleton stated that he 
had himself been struck senseless to 
the ground, and that he remembered 
nothing that took place after having 
been struck senseless ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am sorry that 
the hon. Member did not inform me 
that he was going to put that question, 
so that I might refer to the document 
in order to see whether it contains 
this statement. But perhaps I may 
be able sufficiently to answer it by 
saying that in all the previous state- 
ments sent to me by the prisoners each 
of the men disclaimed any participation 
in the death of either of the keepers. 

Mr.CONYBEARE: With all respect 
that answer does not meet the question 
which I put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred yesterday to a statement which 
he said was the only material statement 
except the Judge’s; and I want to know 
whether in that statement Eggleton did 
make the statement, and reiterated the 
statement, that he was senseless from 
the moment that he had been struck 
by the keeper and knew nothing about 
what subsequently passed, because it 
will be observed this has a very im- 
portant bearing upon the question. 
(Order, order!’’) I want further to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
considering all the matters relating to the 
death of these men, he had regard to 
the case in which the late Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn gave his decision upon 
facts almost similar to those in this case 
—(‘‘Order, order!’’)—and which decision 
was practically diametrically opposite 
to that given by the Judge in this 
case. I took the trouble myself— 
(‘‘ Order, order!’’) I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
that case under his revision, a matter 
which I took the trouble to bring 
under his notice myself personally 
after this House rose last night, and 
I wish to know whether the right hon. 
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Gentleman referred to that case before 
he decided upon the fate of these 
men ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: With regard to 
the first part of the hon. Member's 
question, the hon. Member desires me 
to state precisely what are the contents 
of a long written document. After 
such short notice I am unable to 
answer it fully. My clear general im- 
pression is that the statement of 
Eggleton, like the statements of the 
other two men, disclaimed all participa- 
tion in either of the deaths. Whether 
the particular statement that he was 
knocked senseless is repeated in the 
second letter to me or not I will not 
assert positively; but, certainly, there is 
nothing in the letter inconsistent with 
the inclusion of that statement. With 
regard to the latter part of the state- 
ment of the hon. Member, the hon. 
Member did me the honour to write 
me a note last night, in which he 
alluded to a case which he gave me no 
means of identifying, and which he 
said was tried by Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn; but I was unable to find 
the case. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Did the right 
hon. Gentleman take the trouble to 
look for the case? (‘‘ Order, order !’’) 
If he did not, I think this was ajudicial 
murder. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, with a view to pre- 
vent the constant recurrence of judicial 
scandals, whether he will bring in a 
Bill to amend the legal definition of 
murder, soas to bring it more into 
harmony with the moral sentiment of 
the community ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I really must 
have notice before I could answer that 
question. The hon. Member asks me 
without notice whether I will introduce 
a Bill to alter what has been the law 
for centuries in this country. I think 
the hon. Member must feel that that is a 
case which requires consideration. 
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MR. G. W. HASTINGS. 


The Letter addressed to Mr. SPEAKER 
by Mr. Justice Smith respecting the 
conviction before the Central Criminal 
Court of Mr. Hastings, Member for 
East Worcestershire, read ; 

Mr. Conybeare 
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The said Letter and the Record of the 


Proceedings upon the Trial of Mr, 
Hastings considered. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to give 


notice that on Monday next I shall 
move that Mr. George Woodyatt 
Hastings be expelled from this House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1891-2 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CuicaGo EXHIBITION. 
Crass VII. 

(1.) £10,000, Supplementary, Chi- 
cago Exhibition. 

(4.30.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary,S.): Sir, last year I had an oppor- 
tunity of waiting on the Committee and 
upon some ofticials connected with this 
Exhibition in Chicago; and I frankly 
made to the projectors a promise that, 
if necessary | would bring under the 
notice of the House of Commons the 
necessity. of applying some portion of 
public money towards this ‘‘ World’s 
Fair.” It was principally in the 
interests of my own countrymen that J 
waited on the Committee. The Irish 
people are very much affected by this 
Exhibition, and I notice ina foot-note 
to this Vote that we are asked to sanc- 
tion a sum of £10,000 for the expenses 
of the Royal Commission, and for the 
organisation of the British section of 
this Exhibition. I suppose the British 
section includes Ireland. The Irish 
people in America are likely to take a 
very large interest in the Irish exhibits. 
At the present moment they have no 
very flourishing industries. In the 
year 1882 we had an Exhibition, in Dub- 
lin,of Irish manufactures. That was 
followed a year or two later by an 
Exhibition at Cork and by an Exhibition 
at Manchester, at which there was 
some space entirely devoted to Irish 
manufactures. Now, Sir, these three 
facts relating to what has occurred during 
the past ten years, show that the Irish 
people at the present moment are 
honestly engaged in an effort to bring 
before the world the products of their 
| industry. I therefore claim that 
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whatever may be done with this 
Vote of £10,000, and that whatever 
Commission may be appointed to carry 
out the purpose for which this money 
is voted, should be impressed with the 
idea that prominence should be given 
to the products of Irish industry. 
Now, Sir. I asked the Committee of the 
Chicago World’s Fair whether they 
would be willing to devote a separate 
space to the products of Irish industry, 
and the Secretary of the Committee 
assured me that it would give him pro- 
found pleasure to doso. That being so, 
Ido not think it is too much to ask 
that great and sufficient prominence 
should be given to Irish manufactures 
and industries. The Irish people will 
be proud of the efforts made by their 
own countrymen to compete with the 
world in industrial matters and achieve- 
ments, and what I claim is that upon 
the Commission there should be placed 
some representative of Irish manufac- 
tures.—I do not say necessarily a Mem- 
ber of this House, but some gentleman 
with a large connection with Irish 
manufactures, because I am informed 


that upon this Commission the only 
Irishman is a man who has no connec- 


tion with Irish industry. The Duke of 
Abercorn represents the landlord in- 
terest. I do not wish to disparage the 
Duke in the least. I have no doubt he 
is anxious for the promotion of Irish 
industries and for the general welfare 
of the country; but it would be more 
satisfactory to [rishmen if a gentleman 
was placed upon the Commission who 
is more intimately connected with and 
acquainted with Irish _ industries. 
I have another request, and that 
is that the Government should 
bring before the Secretary, whose name 
I think is General O’Brien, his promise 
to me to devote several and separate 
spaces to the productsof Irish industry. 
For the last ten or twelve years we 
have endeavoured to bring our indus- 
tries before the world, so far with very 
beneficial results. Those industries 
which are indigenous to the soil are 
being promoted by Irish capital and 
Irish industry, and are for the present, 
at least, flourishing to a greater degree 
than before. English industries are so 
well able to take care of themselves, 
are so established and enjoy such pre- 
eminence in the world, have such capital 
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and skilled labour to commend them, 
that they need scarcely any assistance 
at all. They are sought out by reason 
of their excellence. On the other hand, 
Irish industries have been neglected in 
the past, and they are unknown in the 
present, hence there is the greater 
necessity for exhibiting them to the 
world. It is for this reason that I ask 
for this information. 

*Tuoe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WessterR, Isle of Wight) : 
Sir, I am extremely glad to have an 
opportunity of making a brief, and I 
trust a satisfactory, reply to the hon. 
Member for Tipperary and to the hon. 
Baonet the Member for Dublin and 
the hon. Member for Cork, who, I am 
sorry to say, are not in their places. In 
their observations last Friday—when, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, I 
could not then reply—they showed that 
there is a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing prevailing as to the constitution of the 
Commission. All three hon. Members 
have imagined that there was a personal 
selection of the Members of the Com- 
mission. They are entirely mistaken. 
The fact is that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment applied to the Council of the 
Society of Arts asking if they would be 
disposed to become a Royal Commission, 
and they agreed, and undertook the 
duties of such a Commission. The con- 
stitution of the Council was fixed last 
May, long before the question of a 
Royal Commission arose, and since last 
May there has been no opportunity of 
changing or adding to the Council, 
nor will such an opportunity arise 
until next May. It was made a con- 
dition of the appointment of the 
Council as a Royal Commission that 
the Council should be appointed with- 
out any special selection ad hoc at the 
time. I can assure hon. Members re- 
presenting Ireland that their wish that 
there should be a further representa- 
tion of Ireland and Irish industries 
will not be overlooked. But, of course, 
the work of the Commission is not 
done by the Commission alone. It is 
largely done by different Committees, 
appointed and working under the Royal 
Commission, with the view of adequately 
determining the various interests of 
securing exhibits worthy of this nation 
in the various branches of art and in- 
dustry. Now, Sir, it has been said 
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that on no single Committee is there 
any representative of Irish industry or 
Irish trade. At the present time, with 
regard to industries of importance in 
Ireland, there is a very large repre- 
sentation. I have an official list of 
the various Committees before me as 
well as the list of the Commissions. 
Besides the Duke of Abercorn, I believe 
General Donnelly is an Irishman. On 
the Committee for Textile Manufactures, 
consisting of 18 or 20 Members, there 
are no fewer than seven or eight Irish- 
men representing Irish industries. 
Their names are: Mr. J. W. Barbour, 
Mr. Charles C. Connor (Mayor of 
Belfast), Sir William Q. Ewart, Sir 
Howard Grubb, Mr. A. Hogg, Mr. T. 
Mahony, and Mr. J. T. Richardson. If 
anyone will communicate to me any 
other names that they may think it 
desirable to add, their wishes will 
receive consideration. On the Agri- 
cultural and Food Products Com- 
mittee there are the Earl of 
Rosse and Sir Maurice Fitzgerald 
(the Knight of Kerry). The Earl 
of Rosse was asked as President 
of the Royal Dublin Society; but did 
not reply to the first invitation, so his 
name was not printed on the first list. 
On the Committee for Engineering, 
Architecture, &c., is Mr. M. F. O'Reilly. 
On the Committee for Electricity, Mr. 
Charles A. Parsons and Mr. John Perry ; 
on that for Transportation, Sir Edward 
James Harland; on that for General 
Manufactures, Mr. John Young; and 
on that for Science and Education, Sir 
Howard Grubb, Mr. M. F. O'Reilly, the 
Ear! of Rosse, and Mr. Robert H. Scott. 
There are thus 14 Irish gentlemen con- 
nected with Irish trade who have already 
been giving their services on these Com- 
mittees, and who are taking a very 
active interest in the work. Four of 
them serve on two Committees. The 
next error, arising from want of infor- 
mation, is the statement that hitherto 
no single Irish firm or manufacturer 
has applied for space. The actual space 
at the disposal of the Commission for 
British exhibits is 60,000 square feet. 
Up to the present 282 exhibitors have 
applied for 41,521 square feet of space ; 
have paid the deposit with their appli- 
cation. Of these 26 are Irish, applying 
for 3,239 square feet, which is more 
than one-twelfth of the space applied 
Sir Richard Webster 
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for by the whole of the United Kingdom. 
The Irish exhibitors include Barber and 
Sons, Belfast; Mahoney, of Cork; 
Harrington Brothers, Cork; Belfast 
Rope Work Company, Belfast ; Cantril] 
and Cochrane, of Belfast; Brookfield 
Linen Company, Belfast; the Irish 
Woollen Company, Belfast; John 
Power and Sons, Belfast. I am told 
these are all firms of the highest stand- 
ing. Besides the firms who have paid 
their deposit there are a considerable 
number with which the Commission 
are now making arrangements. The 
total space available for Great 
Britain (exclusive of the Colonies), 
after deducting the amount re- 
quired for passages, &c., I estimate, 
as I have already said, at about 
60,000 square feet, so that the Com- 
mittee will see that more than two- 
thirds of the space is actually occupied 
and paid for. It is fair to say that a 
small proportion of the exhibitors will 
have te be weeded out as not being re- 
presentative. As to the time having 
expired for applications for space, that 
is a mistake. No time has ever been 
fixed as the final date for the receipt of 
applications for space. The 29th 
February was fixed as the date at 
which exhibitors were asked to send 
them in. In accordance with what I 
am told by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 
who has great experience of exhibi- 
tions, is the ordinary practice, applica- 
tions will be taken as long as any space 
is available ; and, owing to the alterations 
and retirements, the allotment generally 
goes on until close before the opening 
of the Exhibition. Sir Henry is in cor- 
respondence with other representatives 
of Irish trade, and it must not be taken 
that the applications sent in represent 
the total that will be received from 
Irish exhibitors, or the space that they 
will occupy. Now, Sir, as to the 
charges for space. They have been 
fixed cn a sliding scale, from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. per square foot. The Royal Com- 
mission have been compelled, owing to 
the small amount of the grant, to take 
steps to see that they could do 
their work. I think the general 
feeling that this country should be 
worthily represented may possibly lead 
to this House suggesting an increase of 
the grant. But it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the Committee should not act 
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foolishly or attempt too much with so 
small a grant. Accordingly it was 
determined to make the charges for 
space which I have mentioned, but that 
was done on the distinct understanding 
that the money would be returned pro 
rata if we were able to do it after meet- 
ing the necessary expenses connected 
with the installation—if I may use the 
expression—of the British Section. I 
must contradict a suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Cork that we shall 
want to make a profit out of the trans- 
action. We have had to undertake 
advertising, correspondence, the build- 
ing and preparation of offices to repre- 
sent the British Section, so that the 
expenses falling on the Commission are 
very heavy, and I doubt whether the 
money will, as I have said, be sufficient. 
Now, Sir, as to the charges made by 
the hon. Members for North Cork and 
Dublin, that we have utterly neglected 
Irish industries, I wish to eall attention 
to the circumstances, which will show 
that they are mistaken. Applications 
were made to five Irish Chambers of Com- 
merce—namely, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford. They were 
all asked to form Local Committees. A 
meeting was held in Dublin on the 12th 
March, which was attended by Sir 
Trueman Wood, who went as repre- 
senting the Royal Commission, and it 
was agreed that a Joint Committee 
should be formed, consisting of mem- 
bers of the Corporation and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Dublin Royal 
Society. The Belfast Chamber thought 
it undesirable to appoint a Committee. 
The other three Chambers did not 
reply. Sir Henry Wood had some 
correspondence in August last with 
the Belfast Linen Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, but nothing came of it ; 
and he has been in communication, 
since the first appointment of the Com- 
mission, with Sir Howard Grubb, the 
Secretary of the Royal Dublin Society. 
We do not know of any actual result 
from the Dublin meeting, except 
that one agent, acting for several ex- 
hibitors, wrote to say that they 
were holding back their applications in 
consequence of their having got the 
idea from the meeting that the charges 
would be reduced. From personal 
knowledge, therefore, I can state that 
the interests of Ireland have not 
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been neglected. Now, Sir, as to the 
amount of the grant given by this 
country, I quite agree it does not 
compare favourably with the grants 
made by other countries. Germany 
has given £50,000, Norway £117,000, 
France £120,000, and Russia a still larger 
amount. While the Commission hope 
that from the experience many of their 
members have had of previous exhibi- 
tions, that they will be able to secure 
to British and to Irish manufacturers a 
thoroughly worthy representation, yet 
it would be most satisfactory if, as the 
result of the expression of opinion in 
this Debate, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment could see their way to an increase 
of the grant. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I 
recognise, Sir, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has addressed us in a spirit 
of conciliation, and with a desire to 
meet the complaints that have been 
made. His explanation, however, as 
to the charge of five shillings per foot 
for space is insufficient, whilst his 
intimation of the amount of the grants 
of Russia, France, and other countries 
shows that the grant made by this 
country is altogether inadequate. 
There are 60,000 square feet allotted to 
this country, and it is proposed to 
make a charge of 5s. per square foot. 
The revenue expected from that charge 
is £15,000. Considering the generosity 
manifested in this affair by the Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, the American Congress, 
the State Legislature, and also the 
Governments of various countries 
in Europe, is it not rather too bad that, 
for the sake of that revenue, you should 
make a charge of 5s. per square foot ? 
It tends to put this country in rather a 
ridiculous position before the United 
States. The charge may not prejudice 
the interests of other British exhibitors, 
because they are wealthy; but Irish in- 
dustries are mostly struggling, and I 
fear that even a charge of 5s. per square 
foot, useless as it is for any practical 
purpose, and paltry as it is from a 
public point of view in the case of a 
great country like this, may have the 
effect of discouraging exhibitors from 
Ireland, who are the reverse of wealthy, 
and deter them from taking any part 
in this Exhibition. It is worth while 
to consider whether this charge of 5s. 
per square foot will not greatly inter- 
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fere with the interests of Ireland. 
There has been some remark about the 
money being returned. But that is not 
the way in which exhibitions are 
managed. This is not a guarantee 
fund—it isacharge which wants levying 
and which will never be returned. I 
would strongly urge the abolition of 
this charge. I think the foot-note of 
this Estimate is one which it is hard 
for Irishmen to read with patience ; 
and patience is not our strong point. 
It speaks of the British Section of the 
Exhibition. In a matter concerning 
the United Kingdom, when you speak 
about it as British, you not only ignore 
Ireland, but directly exclude it. Whilst 
considering the interests of other 
countries, you deliberately exclude 
the interests of a country which lies at 
your very door. I thought it rather 
naive of the Attorney General to 
say that Ireland is represented by the 
Duke of Abercorn. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I did not say 
that the Duke of Abercorn alone repre- 
sented Ireland—there are other Irish 
gentlemen on the Commission. 

Mr. SEXTON: But the Commis- 
sion has been reconstituted. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: The Commis- 
sion was not reconstituted at all—the 
names of the Council were decided 
upon in 1891, before there was any idea 
of a Royal Commission. Now, it is 
proposed to constitute the Council of the 
Society of Arts as part of the Com- 
mission, and no name has been added 
to it. 

Mr. SEXTON: In the case of the 
United Kingdom, including countries 
with separate interests, this seems a 
new way of appointing a Commission. 
The Council of the Society of Arts is 
substantially an English body, and the 
Government propose to get rid of their 
trouble and responsibility by appoint- 
ing that Council holus bolus to be on 
the Commission for the Exhibition. 
It is no answer to say that on Sub- 
Committees there are Irishmen. Those 
Sub-Committees will have no power 
regarding the expenditure of money. 
I do consider it a matter for grave 
complaint on the part of the Irish 
Members that, in appointing men to 
represent the interests of Scotland and 
Ireland, the Government has gone to a 
body in London and given them 
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supreme control. The Duke of Aber- 
corn cannot be supposed to represent 
any Irish industry which will find a 
place in this Exhibition. He is con- 
cerned in Irish land, and, if there be 
any Irish interest in which he is con- 
cerned, it is the collection of rents. You 
cannot exhibit specimens of Irish land, 
nor would it be interesting tothe public 
to have an exhibition of the collection 
of rents. Amongst the names cited by 
the Attorney General there is only one 
connected with the City of Dublin, and 
I am informed that he is since dead. 
Also, upon the Agricultural Committee 
there is the name of Lord Rosse, and 
to say to Ireland at large that he is to 
represent the interests of agriculture is 
simply comic and cannot be re- 
garded seriously. I think the 
Government should take some inde- 
pendent step to recruit that Com- 
mission and make it more represen- 
tative. But more important than 
all these questions is the question of 
a separate Irish Section. You have 
60,000 square feet of space. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General has told us that the Irish 
interests have already 3,000 feet. 
What is the meaning of arranging that 
these 26 Irish exhibits should be 
hidden away amongst the British in- 
dustries in the 60,000 square feet ? The 
effect of that will be directly pre- 
judicial to the interests of Ireland, and 
will serve no British interest. Let the 
Commission give Ireland a separate 
section, as they ought to do, and then 
keep the rest for themselves. The 
interests of Ireland are minute, no 
doubt ; but, minute as they are, they 
are important to us. There is a strong 
connection between Ireland and _ the 
United States, which renders the 
Chicago Exhibition of great import- 
ance. If you allow us to have 4 
separate section, there is no doubt the 
material consequences will be beneficial 
to Ireland. There are many thousands 
of Irish people who are citizens of the 
United States, and, very naturally, 
these people take a deep and affection- 
ate interest in the welfare of the old 
country. If you make arrangements 
such as common sense dictates, and 
allow the Irish exhibits to be separately 
shown at the Chicago Exhibition, I 
have no doubt that, without injury to 
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any British industry, the effect would 
be very good indeed. The linen trade 
of Belfast has been prejudicially 
affected in recent times, and it needs 
every encouragement at the present 
moment. I am certain, if you take 
away the charge of 5s. per square foot, 
and allot to Ireland 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
for a separate Irish Exhibition, the 
effect would be to improve the market, 
and stimulate the demand for Irish 
linen throughout the United States. 
If you bury the 26 Irish exhibits 
amongst the other hundreds—if you 
put the 3,000 feet amongst the 60,000 
feet, the effect will be that anyone who 
visits Chicago will have no idea where 
the Lrish exhibits are to be seen. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I will certainly 
bring this matter before the Commis- 
sion, and consult them in regard to it. 
If it should turn out that it be the 
wish of the exhibitors that there 
should be a separate Irish Section, 
certainly this will be considered. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Allow me to 
mention that I have already brought 
the matter before the Committee in 
Chicago, and they promised me per- 
sonally to afford every opportunity of 
building a separate Irish Exhibition. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I am sure that the 
Chicago Exhibition, as far as Irish in- 
dustries are concerned, will be divided 
in the usual way. There will be an 
Irish Department as well as an English 
and Scotch Department, and you will 
find that Irish exhibits and matters 
appertaining to them will be separately 
exhibited under the denomination of 
an Irish Department. In former years 
such has been the case with exhi- 
bitions in all parts of the world. 
Everyone will be delighted to find Irish 
industries very much sought after as 
the result of the Exhibition, for I 
happen to know they ought to be 
sought after, as the Irish people make 
specialities of their industries. There is 
one matter further—namely, the prohi- 
bitive duty on certain articles. There 
is one article alone on which there is 
a duty of 60 per cent. which is certainly 
prohibitive. I am certain the Govern- 
ment will do all they can for the in- 
terests of Lreland. 
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Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): [ 
would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General 
to lay aside law for a little, and 
look to the interests of trade. I 
quite agree with the Irish Members 
that Ireland should be treated sepa- 
rately. I would like to ask the 
Attorney General a question or two, 
He stated just now that some of the 
hon. Gentlemen who spoke the day 
before yesterday had gone wrong over 
one thing. Who is to blame for that ? 
I should think the Government is to 
blame. And I fancy before this Vote 
came on we should have had all the 
information that the Government or the 
Commission could have given us with 
regard to this matter. 1 notice some- 
thing in what are called the details 
about a grant of £10,000 to account of 
the total grant of £25,000, besides a sum 
for ‘franking.” I would ask the 
Attorney General what is_ this 
‘*franking”’ business ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Posting. 

Mr. ORTON: Well, that is not 
a very big item, I expect. I do think 
we ought to ask the Government to do 
away with this charge of 5s. per square 
foot. As I understand, the American 
people, or whoever has charge of this 
Exhibition, have given up the space 
entirely free, and I should think, when 
they do that, they give it for the benefit 
of manufacturers and exhibitors, and 
not for any particular Government. I 
would urge on the Government as 
strongly as possible that they should 
take into consideration the necessity 
for increasing this grant. When it 
comes to a matter of this sort, with 
which the trade of the country is so in- 
timately connected, we should do what 
is necessary in the way of spending 
money ; spend the money economically 
by all means, but do not let us be afraid 
to spend a few pounds when the ob- 
ject is to advertise our trade and manu- 
factures, and show the world what we 
can do. I would also ask the Govern- 
ment to consider the necessity of asking 
a larger grant from Parliament with re- 
gard to the expenses in connection 
with this matter. The Government 
have got over their scare with regard to 
foreign exhibitions, and have recognised 
that promoted by the French Republic. 
I am glad to see they have done that, 





1057 
though I do not know whether it has 
been done on account of the near ap- 
proach of the General Election; but I 
am glad to see they have taken notice of 
the great Republic over the water. 
But I want them to do more. The 
idea that the Duke of Abercorn repre- 
sents Ireland seems absurd, and I 
should like the learned Gentleman 
to do something in the way of hav- 
ing Ireland better represented. Let us 
do everything we can to have our trade, 
business, and manufactures properly 
represented at this Exhibition. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: All articles of 
all kinds intended for exhibition are to 
be allowed to be imported and exhibited 
free of any duty whatever. But a 
charge will be made if they have been 
sold in the Exhibition or close to the 
Exhibition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): The great object in all these 
matters, which, to a certain extent, are 
international, is that there should be 
absolute harmony ; and in view of the 
fact that there is no one on the Com- 
mission who represents the feelings of 
Ireland, or of the majority of the people 
of Ireland, it really does seem to me 
only reasonable that the Government 
should make thisconcession. If the hon. 
Members for West Belfast and South 
Tipperary were put on that Commission, 
it would meet the wishes of the Irish 
people, and insure that Irish interests 
are properly attended to. I would call 
the attention of the Attorney General 
to the fact that he has expressed very 
noble sentiments about the desirability 
of our money Vote being larger than it 
is, and he has pointed out that in other 
countries they have voted three times 
as much as we have, and it is to be 
hoped the House will take that fact 
into view. I hope the Attorney 
General will realise the rights of the 
House. If I move that this Vote be 
increased to £50,000 or £100,000, you, 
Sir, would tell me I was out of Order-— 
that I cannot move an increase on the 
Estimates. The Government are 
always parading their excellent inten- 
tions; but I would suggest to them 
that they should act on those inten- 
tions. Let the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury say they are perfectly ready 
to recommend that there should be a 
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larger amount of money than there igs 
for the Exhibition. With regard to 
the charge for space, it must be remem- 
bered that exhibitors will not pay for 
their space; and it does seem an 
invidious thing that whilst the pro- 
moters of this great Exhibition throw 
it open to the whole world, Irish and 
British exhibitors are obliged to pay 
for space. 

Smr R. WEBSTER : Other countries 
are charged. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Let us set a 
good example. Observe how small 
this Vote is. I would put it to the 
Attorney General to use his influence— 
which, no doubt, is great—with the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
and the First Lord of the Treasury to 
increase it. And I would tell the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whom I now see 
in his place, that the Attorney General 
has complained bitterly of the Govern- 
ment giving so small a grant. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I hope 
this will bea lesson to the Government, 
whilst they are going to appoint a 
Royal Commission for an _ Imperial 
purpose, not to appoint a local com- 
mittee in London, and also that the 
words English and British will be no 
longer used in official phraseology. If 
the Government are going to do any- 
thing they will require to do it quickly, 
because the exhibits have to be in 
by October. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
Unquestionably, this charge will weigh 
heavily on many small Jrish exhibitors. 
With regard to having Irish exhibits in 
a section by themselves, that is of the 
greatest possible importance to Irish 
industries, in view of making an outlet 
for them. If our manufactures are lost 
away amongst the Scotch and English 
and Welsh manufactures, they will 
produce practically no effect. Surely, 
in the interest of the manufactures 
themselves, and not for any political 
reasons at all, it will be most de- 
sirable to have Ireland _ repre- 
sented in our own Irish Department. 
The departments would be scattered 
all over the building, and the visitors 
would not be able to see in a mass and 
at one view what are the manufactures 
we have to sell. I hope the right hon. 
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Gentleman will consider that question, 
and meet the wishes of the people of 
Ireland. 

(5.32.) Mr. GILL (Louth, §.) : If 
the Attorney General threw out his 
suggestion as to the inadequacy of the 
sum for the purpose of testing the 
opinion of the House, he ought to be 
well satisfied with the result. The 
House seems to be unanimously of 
opinion that the sum is inadequate. I 
do not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment quite grasp the magnitude of the 
Exhibition, which is to be one of the 
most extraordinary that has ever been 
held, and on a far larger scale than the 
Paris Exhibition. Other nations of 
Europe have taken this large view, and 
have made large grants ; and, so far as 
I can gather, Norway and other 
countries will exhibit specimens of their 
architecture and other things, which 
will strike the imagination of visitors, 
and enable the particular nation to be 
creditably represented. I am sure, 


now, the First Lord of the Treasury 
must be satisfied that the House of 
Commons take a larger view of the 
— than the Government have 


one, and I hope he will no longer 
hesitate about making the grant what 
it ought to be for such a nation as Great 
Britain. I would strongly urge the 
Government to abolish this very 
discreditable tax of 5s. per foot on the 
manufacturer. The Government of 
America give the space for nothing, and 
here are Her Majesty’s Government en- 
deavouring to make a profit out of that 
generosity. This is a humiliating 
position, and I can imagine the com- 
ments sucha course will excite in 
America. Many of the Irish manufac- 
turers are not in a position to pay this 
charge in addition to all the other ex- 
penses they will have to bear, and it is 
simply placing a prohibition on Irish 
exhibits. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt as to the necessity of Ireland 
having a separate exhibit; with that 
and a liberal grant of money Ireland 
will be able to avail herself of one of 
the greatest opportunities that ever 
arose for pushing Irish manufactures in 
America. Something has already been 
done in that way, and with substantial 
benefit to Ireland, especially with re- 
spect to woollen goods. If, therefore, 
Ireland is not suitably represented, it 
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will not be a very satisfactory way ol 
pushing a struggling trade in the Unitea 
States. It would be better that 
Ireland should not be represented 
at all if she is not to have a 
separate section, and to be sup- 
ported by a generous grant by 
Parliament. I hope, therefore, the 
Government will have no hesitation 
about removing this charge, which is a 
disgrace to themselves, and increasing 
the grant to what is only creditable to 
Great Britain. It should be done at 
once in order to enable the Royal Com- 
mission to form its plans on an adequate 
scale. The sooner the Commission 
knows that the funds at its disposal are 
going to be generous the better it will 
be for the character of the British and 
Irish exhibits. 

(5.38.) Sm LYON PLAYFAIR 
(Leeds, 8.): I have had great experience 
from the year 1851 to the present time, 
both with regard to British exhibitions 
and foreign ones, and I am perfectly 
sure of this: that the money you propose 
to vote for this Exhibition is utterly 
insufficient for the credit of the nation. 
If you are to exhibit in the United 
States it is very important that you 
should make the Exhibition worthy of 
the industries of this great country. 
Formerly, on occasions when we have 
had to ask Parliament to aid foreign 
exhibitions, we have always commenced 
with a small sum and have been obliged 
to come to Parliament and ask for it to 
be increased. The present sum is not 
adequate to the trade between the 
United Kingdom andthe United States. 
No doubt that will impress the mind of 
the Government so that the sum will be 
made adequate. When a larger sum is 
granted, I hope the Royal Commission, 
which I think should have been made 
more national, and not confined merely 
to the Society of Arts, should have the 
means of developing a special Irish 
section, to enable the manufacturers to 
exhibit their industries in a proper 
manner. On account of the poverty of 
the country that is a right and proper 
thing to do. The Irish Members have 
naturally expressed that opinion. The 
Central Committee will arrange where 
the exhibits of each country are to be 
arranged, but I think it would be an 
advantage if the Irish manufactures 
were shown alongside of the Scotch 
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manufactures. Then there is no linen 
manufacture in the United States, and 
the Americans would be interested in 
seeing how the linen manufacture in 
Ireland has developed. I would point 
out, however, that to take away from 
all other like exhibits, say the magnifi- 
cent engines or models of ships built at 
Belfast, would be to the detriment of 
Irish industries. But to have an 
absolutely separate Irish exhibit 
is almost impossible under the clas- 
sification in force at exhibitions. I 
rose for the purpose of impressing 
on the Government that, naving gone 
into the Exhibition, they should 
allow it to be done in such a 
liberal spirit that the industry of the 
United Kingdom will be properly repre- 
sented in Chicago, and I am perfectly 
sure that a good exhibition would re- 
dound very much to the advancement 
of the trade of this country. 

(5.45.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.): 
I cannot well understand the Govern- 
ment leaving the nomination to 
the Society of Arts. It is a body of 
which we Irish Members are ignorant. 
The President of the Commission is the 
Attorney General, who is a lawyer, 
and knows nothing about trade; and 
we Irish Members do not even know 
the names of the members of the Com- 
mission, who represent nobody but 
themselves. I do not think there is a 
single Nationalist amongst the number. 
I do not mention these matters to 
waste time, but because I think Irish 
industries should be represented on the 
Commission and that the British manu- 
facturers should not monopolise it. 
*(5.50.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I should like to appeal to 
the Government to vote a larger sum 
for the Exhibition. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down pro- 
bably does not know the amount of 
personal sacrifice the Attorney General 
has made in connection with the work 
of the Commission; he has rendered 
most excellent service, and many of us 
wonder where he finds the time. It is 
quite true that theCommission was nomi- 
nated by the Society of Arts ; but that 
Society conducted the whole of the 
work in connection with the Paris Ex- 


hibition, and made the most of their | 


opportunities. In a great National Exhi- 
bition like this Great Britain ought to be 
Sir Lyon Playfair 
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well represented, for I can conceive no 
more important object lesson than to 
so provide for the representation of our 
industries that the Americans may see 
what the United Kingdom can produce, 
and the prices at which her products 
can be delivered. If the manufactures 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland were 
represented by good typical illustrations, 
and the prices marked in plain figures 
at what they could be delivered in 
America, the effect would be very valu- 
able to our trade, and to the American 
people too. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman must feel that £25,000 is 
altogether inadequate for the purpose 
of making a fair show at Chicago of the 
products of the first manufacturing 
country in the world. I have been a 
member of several Royal Commissions, 
and I have scarcely ever known an 
exhibition where a charge has _ not 
been made for space. The country 
where the exhibition is held awards 
the space free, but then there 
are large expenses incurred in_ fit- 
ting it up and adapting it to exhibi- 
tion purposes ; the charge is for that, 
and not actually for the space the goods 
occupy. I hope the Government will 
see that the charge is as small as _pos- 
sible. It is very natural, especially in 
the United States, that Irish Members 
should desire that Irish goods should 
be well and prominently exhibited, but 
there is always classification at exhibi- 





| tions. For instance, the woollen goods 
| of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
| Ireland, and other countries will be 


| shown together, so that you could not 


| have the Irish manufactures in one 
| place. You must exhibit Irish textiles 
| with the textiles of other countries, and 
you must show Irish woollens against 
| the woollens of the world. But to 
provide that British and Irish exhibits 
should have fair comparison with those 
| of other countries it is necessary that 
| the Government should very consider- 
| ably increase the grant. 
| (5.55.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
| W.): There is one point I should like 
to make clear. The two right hon. 
| Gentlemen on the Front Bench appear 
| to think that the World’s Fair will bea 
| comparison of industries all the world 
over rather than a National Exhibition. 
Is it not a fact that it will be very 
much split up into national sections? 
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I understand the fundamental plan of 
the Exhibition is the exhibition of 
national industries altogether. If that 
be so it is expedient that each country, 
including Ireland, should have a place 
ofits own. Then the Americans would 
have an opportunity of finding where 
the Irish industries are. 

*(5.58.) Sm R. WEBSTER: There 
is classification under both systems— 
as to subjects and as to nationalities. 
I can assure the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) that what he 
suggests with regard to Irish industries 
will be considered. I would like to point 
out that the Commission consist of 37 
gentlemen, of whom something like 28 
or 30 have had practical knowledge of 
one, two, three, or more exhibitions, 
and, without saying more for my 
colleagues than I desire to say, I will 
give the hon. Gentleman the list of 
names if he desires to see it. I am 
sure no Commission constituted ad hoc 
could be more representative. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will use his best endeavours 
to have the amount of the Vote 
increased. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I will 
use my best endeavours, but I am 
afraid it will not be of much avail. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): No 
doubt the charge is a perfectly fair one, 
but if it is sufficient to prevent anyone 
from exhibiting, the Government should 
bear the expense, because I think 
nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of the complete representation 
of English and Irish manufactures. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: I think after 
the general expression from both sides 
of the House, we are entitled to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury for his 
views on the matter. The sum is alto- 
gether inadequate, and it is quite im- 
possible to have a fair representation of 
English and Irish manufactures if we 
only spend a sum of £25,000. I hope 
the right hon. Gentieman will promise 
at least that the matter shall have the 
attention of the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I regret to 
say that I cannot give a very definite 
answer to the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I will note what he has 
said, and what has fallen from the 
right hon, Member for Leeds (Sir Lyon 
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Playfair), who probably speaks on the 
subject of exhibitions with more autho- 
rity than any other Member of this 
House. I cannot, however, say more 
than that I will bring the matter 
before my colleagues. 

Vote agreed to. 

INLAND REVENUE. 

2. £10,000, Supplementary, Inland 
Revenue. 

(6.4.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow 
College): I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Gorst) to give us 
some information on the subject of the 
lotteries, which I believe are carried on 
bv some employés of the Inland Revenue 
Department. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is a Vote 
for additional remuneration in connec- 
tion with the collection of taxes. 

(6.5.) Mr. MORTON _ (Peter- 
borough): I should like to ask for an 
explanation with regard to this Vote. 
It is practically an additional sum of 
£30,000 for collectors and assessors, 
because I see that £20,000 is to be 
taken out of special sub-heads of the 
Vote. I think we ought to have some 
information given to us. 

*Sirn JOHN GORST: In consequence 
of an Act passed last Session the col- 
lectors, assessors, clerks, &c., instead 
of being paid by poundage as in former 
years, are now paid fixed salaries. The 
poundage was not paid until the whole 
sum had been collected and returned to 
the Treasury, but the salaries are paid 
quarterly, consequently the money 
which under the old system would not 
have been paid until the next financial 
vear, becomes payable in the present 
financial year. The hon. Member 
rightly says that the whole amount is 
£30,000, but it is not really additional 
remuneration, it is only a sum paid 
earlier as salary than it was formerly 
paid as poundage. 

Mr. MORTON: Then I suppose we 
shall pay no more as salary than we 
paid as poundage 

*Sir JOHN GORST: No. 

Mr. MORTON: [ think at the same 
time that it is very improper that 
money should be taken from various 
sub-heads. I daresay it is legal enough, 
but I trust the time is coming when it 
will not be allowed, 


Vote agreed to, 
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THe Post OFFIce. 
3. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£120,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1892, for the Post Office Services.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I re- 
gret that the Postmaster General 
should not be in his place when the 
Post Office Vote comes before the Com- 
mittee, because I wish to call attention 
to several matters which can properly 
be discussed on this Vote. A few days 
ago I asked a question with respect to 
a most respectable official of the Dublin 
Post Office who committed suicide. 
The evidence at the inquest showed that 
this unfortunate gentleman had been 
harshly treated by his superior in the 
Department in some matter arising out 
of the discharge of his duties, and that 
he got into such a state of nervous 
tension that he unfortunately lost 
self-control and took away his 


own life. The case was a_ sad 
one, because the man left a widow 


and nine children totally unprovided 
for. I should like to have suggested 
to the Postmaster General that some 
provision should be made for them, 
but as the right hon. Gentleman is not 
here it is scarcely worth while to go on 
with the matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman will be here directly. 
He did not know the Vote would be 
reached so soon ; but he has been sent 
for. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose that in 
the meantime we should have a re- 
cess ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: I will take a 
note of all points pending the arrival of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON: The jury added to 
their verdict a rider that the suicide 
was due to the harsh treatment of this 
official by his superiors. I should have 
thought that it was not the part of the 
Government to remain silent in the 
face of such a verdict, and I, as a 
Member of the House, am unwilling to 
remain in ignorance of the facts. I, 
therefore, ask that any correspondence 
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which took place between this man 
Cleary and his superiors should be laid 
on the Table of the House. I think 
we ought to be in a position to judge 
as.to the treatment the man received, 
and I ask, further, that the widow and 
orphans should not be left to ruin and 
beggary. The Department are under 
some responsibility in this matter, and 
it is no answer to say that there is no 
fund for the purpose. The Imperial 
Purse is open for this purpose, and this 
matter might very well be included in 
the Vote for miscellaneous and com- 
passionate purposes, which we shall be 
asked to pass. I have also to com- 
plain that in the Belfast Post Office a 
system totally different from that in 
other post offices prevails—namely, 
that the nomination to appoint- 
ments in that office is left purely 
in the discretion of the  Post- 
master of Belfast. The local postmaster 
is the master of the situation in the 
matter of appointments, and he exer- 
cises a kind of regal irresponsibility in 
so far that his nomination is necessary 
before a candidate can be examined. I 
see no reason why the ordinary rule of 
the Civil Service should not apply to 
this office, and I should like to hear 
the explanation of the Postmaster 
General on that matter. Then there 
is another matter which I wish to raise 
on this Vote, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of a sub-postmaster at Ligoniel, 
near Belfast. The post became vacant, 
and the sub-postmaster was succeeded 
on the premises by a person named 
William Smyrl. The Belfast post- 
master, of whom I have previously 
spoken, went down, saw the new tenant 
of the premises, arranged with him 
that the premises should be used as a 
post office. and undertook that, if 
Smyrl applied for the office of sub- 
postmaster, his application should be 
recommended. The new tenant accom- 
modated the postmaster, and sent in 
an application, which was supported 
by nine-tenths of the inhabitants of the 
place, and at the end of two months the 
post was given to another man whose 
shop was a very small place. Another 
curious matter in connection with this 
case is that the memorial which was 
signed by the inhabitants did not reach 
Dublin, and I cannot help thinking that 
the whole matter was a job. 
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(6.19.) Taz POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAL (Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, 
N.E.) (who had entered the House while 
Mr. Sexton was speaking): I aim very 
sorry I was out of the House when this 
Vote was reached. I have been waiting 
for days for the Estimates, and just at 
the time I was busy and did not know 
that the question was before the House. 
With regard to the case of the Dublin 
Post Office ofticial who committed 
suicide, it is quite true, as I said in 
answer to a question, that the jury 
appended to their verdict an expres- 
sion of opinion that he bad been harshly 
treated by his superiors. But, as 
I stated, I have most carefully 
inquired into this case, and I cannot 
think that the allegation of the jury 
was supported by any real evidence. 
The facts of the case are these. In the 
course of last year Cleary was cen- 
sured for delay in carrying out certain 
orders of his superiors. He was cau- 
tioned and reprimanded, and there the 
matter ended. Some months after- 


wards he received promotion, which 
certainly would not have been the case 


had he not been a man of good cha- 
racter, and who had, on the whole, 
given satisfaction. It is quite true that 
he was not promoted to be assistant 
superintendent, because he was not 
thought strong enough, for all the 
superior posts in the Post Office must 
be filled by men with special qualifica- 
tions. This fact appears to have preyed 
upon his mind. He was a man of ner- 
vous temperament, and had been under 
the treatment of the Post Office 
medical officer for nervous depression 
or exhaustion, so much so that he was 
advised to take a considerable period of 
rest from his duties. This, being a man 
with a large family, he did not like to 
do, and after having done his morning 
duties one day, he went home and 
destroyed himself. There is absolutely 
no ground for the allegation of harsh- 
ness. The only occasion on which he 
was found fault with was on the occa- 
sion to which 1 have referred, and he 
was afterwards promoted. I see, there- 
fore, no reason for the production of 
the correspondence, or for any imputa- 
tion on the officials under whom he 
served—ofticials, I may say, with 
tespect to whom I have ascertained 
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that they are men of exceptional kind- 
ness of heart, and were not likely to 
treat anyone harshly. 

Mr. SEXTON : Who are they? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : The officials 
under whom this unfortunate man im- 
mediately served. Next, with respect 
to the appointments in the Belfast 
Post Office, the hon. Member will be 
surprised to hear that the same system 
is in operation in every post office in 
the country outside of the Metropolitan 
district, excluding Edinburgh and 
Dublin. I must confess it surprised 
me, but it has the advantage that it 
gives the postimasters an idea that they 
are responsible for the conduct of the 
office, and they are likely then to 
choose their subordinates well. The 
system, however, is the same as in all 
other provincial post offices, and I have 
no reason to believe that the selections 
made by the Belfast postmaster have 
given any ground for compiaint. If, 
however, any case were reported to me, 
I should take pains to inquire fully into 
ail the circumstances. With respect 
to the sub-postmaster at  Ligoniel, 
I answered a question the other day 
when the question of the appointment 
came up; there was a choice between 
two men, and the reason why one was 
appointed was because the other had 
licensed premises. The other man’s 
premises were more central, and I dare 
say, had there been no objection, he 
would have had the appointment. 

(6.26.) Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to thank the Postmaster 
General for having removed this 
post office from a public-house, as 
I think it ig most undesirable that 
licensed premises should be used for 
any purpose of this kind. I hope 
the same policy will be pursued in 
other parts of Ireland. With respect 
to the Belfast Postmaster, who has 
been referred to, I should like to say 
that he is a most painstaking official, a 
man who is highly respected, and the 
value of whose public services is recog- 
nised. 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not know the 
gentleman, and that is why I consider 
the public interest of the case in a more 
impartial way. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I do not know 
him in the sense that the hon. Member 
suggests. I know him as a_ public 
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officer, and in that capacity I speak of 
him. 

(6.27.) Mr. SEXTON : I desire that 
the office of this postmaster should be 
administered in an ordinary manner, 
and with all respect for the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Fer- 
gusson) I think the inhabitants of 
Ligoniel were better judges of the re- 
quirements of the place than he is. 
This is another instance of the way in 
which the government of Ireland is 
conducted, not for the public interest, 
but for the benefit of some anonymous 
friends and supporters of the Govern- 
ment. With respect to the adminis- 
tration of the Belfast office, I can only 
say that the same system of appoint- 
ment does not prevail in Dublin or in 
London, and Belfast is as large as 
Dublin, and quite as important to the 
North of Ireland. If the open system 
is good for London and Dublin, why 
should it not be extended to Belfast, 
where at present there is a feeling that 
the avenue to the Post Office Service is 
closed to all except a favoured few by 
the nomination of the postmaster? It 
is intolerable that a power of this kind 
should be placed in the hands of an 
irresponsible man ; and unless I receive 
an assurance that Belfast will be placed 
on the same footing as Dublin, I shall 
move a reduction of the Vote. With 
respect to the case of Cleary, I cannot 
abandon my demand for the cor- 
respondence. The Postmaster General, 
with what he has said to the House, 
speaks only from his brief; he has 
been misinformed. He tells us what 
his officials tell him, and it is those 
officials who have been impeached. I 
submit also that the Government 
should make some allowance in this 
case in the Miscellaneous and Compas- 
sionate Vote which wiil come before 
us; and as the right hon. Gentleman 
has the Treasury officials now on 
either side of him, I trust he will 
use his influence in the matter. 
A man may be a nervous man, but 
apart from harsh treatment, his ner- 
vousness is no reason for his com- 
mitting suicide ; and the very fact that 
they knew him to be a nervous man is 
a Yensua why these kind-hearted 
officials, of whom the right hon. Gen- 
tlemas: has spoken, should have been 
more considerate. I say this, that the 


Mr Johnston 
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Irish Members here will not willingly 
consent to see the widow and orphans 
of that man, who spent his life in the 
service of the State, condemned to 
beggary and pauperism by the action 
of officials. I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether any compensation or 
grant is to be given, and to mark my 
sense of the importance of the matter 
I move to reduce the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £119,000, 
be granted for the said Services.”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

(6.33.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I 
must apologise for having omitted 
to answer the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the question of compen- 
sation or of a benevolent grant. The 
fact is, that I did answer that the other 
day when a question was put to me on 
the subject. While feeling for the dis- 
tress of this poor woman, as I think 
anybody must feel, there is really no 
case for asking the Treasury to make a 
compassionate allowance. This poor 
man was in a state of mind which no 
doubt justified the Ccroner’s jury in 
their verdict of ‘Suicide during tem- 
porary insanity”’; but it is impossible 
under such circumstances to give a 
public grant to the widow. But I may 
repeat this: there were three of the 
children who were of sufficient age, and 
to whom employment was given in the 
Dublin Post Office at an aggregate 
wage of 37s. a week. The others are 
too young for such employment ; but I 
am sure that when they come to such 
an age they will be similarly employed. 
That, I think, shows that there has not 
been indifference in this matter on the 
part of the Secretary at Dublin. The 
hon. Member has expressed disap- 
proval of the system of nomination of 
persons to the charge of post offices in 
Belfast. Well, Sir, Belfast can hardly 
be treated differently from other towns 
in the Kingdom. Belfast might hardly 
be pleased if it were. 

Mr. SEXTON : What about Dublin? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Metropolitan 
offices are, as I have formerly stated, 
treated differently ; but Manchester, 


Liverpool, and Glasgow are places of 


equal importance with Belfast, and the 
system is the same in these towns. 
But I am not surprised that the 
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system which has hitherto obtained 
has been criticised. I have considered 
whether a better system could be in- 
troduced; but it is evident that it 
cannot be introduced for Belfast alone, 
and a change so large, affecting the 
postal service all over the Kingdom, 
must not be lightly undertaken. As 
hon. Members are aware, I have had 


large affairs inthe Post Office to con- | 
sider since [assumed charge of it, and | 


the Committee will hardly feel sur- 
prised, therefore, that I have not 
altered the system up to this time. 
But that it is not an altogether satis- 
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factory system I am quite prepared to | 


admit. 


| that demand. 


(6.39.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I am) 


glad to hear, Sir, that the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to investigate this 


an improvement on a state of things 
which has been the _ source 
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to take a longer holiday than he could 
do without pay. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I said with- 
out loss of pay. The Post Office is ex- 
tremely indulgent in the case of sick 
leave, and gives a considerable propor- 
tion of pay—two-thirds, I think. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Well, at any 
rate this unfortunate man was advised 
to take a holiday longer than he was 
entitled to, and he came back to duty 
against the advice of the medical offi- 
cer of the Department, fearing that 
that Department would deprive him of 
pay necessary to support the widow 
in whose behalf my hon. Friend makes 
I hold that, by reason 
of the opinion of their own medical 
officer, the Department are committed 
in this matter. The words, therefore, 


é : sist | that the right hon. Gentleman has used 
system with a view to bringing about | 


are the strongest support of the case 
made out by my hon. Friend. To en- 


of | force his demand or his request, if it 


innumerable questions in this House, | may be so called, I have risen; and I 
and of much feeling in the country. | hope he will persist in his Motion to 
Qn this point, therefore, we may per- | 


haps be content, at present, to wait 
and see what the nature of the change 
But my im- 


is that may be proposed. 
mediate purpose in rising is to refer to 
the case of Mr. Cleary, which has been 
brought forward by my hon. Friend, if 
he will allow me to call him so, the 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
It is, lL would say, a case of the most 


glaring hardship. A Coroner's jury 
has pronounced on the matter; and I 
would ask—Is no respect to be paid to 





| who committed suicide. 


the public opinion manifested by their | 


verdict? I respectfully say that the 
provision which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us has been made for the 
children—the employment in the Post 
Office of the children of a man 
who sacrificed himself to his duty— 
is not suflicient recognition of the case. 
Itis no answer to the question of my 
hon. Friend. Laying aside altogether 
the verdict of the Coroner's jury, the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself makes the ease stronger even 
than it was put by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us that this man was ad- 
vised by the medical officer of the 
Department to take a holiday longer 
than was usual under the circumstances. 
He also said that the man did not try 





reduce this Vote, and that he will re- 


| ceive the support of every man who 


has considered the question in the 
Division. 

(6.42.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): This reduction, Sir, has 
been moved on account of the refusal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General to produce the corre- 
spondence, and on the ground also that 
the Government should give some 
allowance to the family of the man 
Now, it ap- 
pears to me that, after the finding of 


| the Coroner’s jury, unless you are going 


to do away with the law of Coroners’ 
juries altogether, I cannot understand 
how any Minister should get up in 
this House and say that he will not 
believe in the .opinion of such a jury. 
[ trust, therefore, my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast will go to a 
Division as a protest. Then with 
regard to the Belfast postmaster, I can- 
not see why the right hon. Gentleman 
should refuse the correspondence. 
Surely there is no treason in it, or any- 
thing of that sort. If not, why should 
he not give us the correspondence? If 
the right hon. Gentleman does not 
promise that he will do so, I shall have 
much pleasure in supporting my hon. 
Friend. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: For the 
Amendment—Ayes 111; Noes 208.— 
(Div. List, No. 35.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(5.53.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): Before this Vote 
is taken I should like to ask the Post- 
master General for some explanation 
as to how far it is due to increase of 
the staff and how far to increase of 
wages ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
sum of £111,000 is required for salaries, 
wages, and allowances under various 
sub-heads, owing to the numerous divi- 
sions of the establishments which have 
been sanctioned by the Treasury since 
the original estimate was framed. The 
most important item is the addition to 
the postmen’s wages, which amounted 
for the last financial year to about 
£65,000, and will amount to something 
over£90,000 in the coming financial year. 
There is a sum of £5,000 for conveyance 
of mails by road in England and 
Wales—new and extended mail-cart 
service; a sum of £2,000 for con- 
veyance of mails by railway, owing to 
new agreements with railway com- 
panies, and a sum of £2,000 for the 
introduction of the new letter cards. 
In fact, by far the larger portion of the 
addition to the Postal Estimates is due 
to the increase of pay and allowances. 

(6.56.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
wish to ask a question with regard 
to these letter cards. In the first place, 
they are sold to the public at ten for 1s. 
In every other country they sell at the 
price of the stamp. A question has 
been asked by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) as to the cost to the Government 
of these letter cards. I should like to 
know ; because, in talking to those in 
the trade, I am told that these cards 
can be produced at 4d. per ten, so that 
the 13d. is profit. I should like to know 
whether there was any tender taken by 
the Postmaster General or by the In- 
land Revenue Department when the 
contract was given to Messrs. De la 
Rue. 


(6.58.) SmJ. FERGUSSON: The 


Inland Revenue Department made this 
arrangement, of course, tentatively. It 
is a new manufacture; the original 
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machinery for making it is somewhat 
expensive, and the amount of public 
support which these letter cards would 
receive was problematical. It hag go 
greatly exceeded expectations that, as, 
probably, the hon. Member knows, 
the whole of the first manufacture 
supplied was sold out in ten days, 
I heard from a partner of the manu. 
facturing firm last week that they 
would, after a short time, be able to 
extend their machinery and produce a 
much larger amount. At present they 
only produce about 40,000 a week. 
The contract was made on a calculation 
of the cost not only of the manufacture, 
but of distribution, and so forth. The 
price is liable to revision at every fresh 
order, and the success which has 
attended it will probably lead to a cor. 
sesponding reduction in the gross cost. 
At present I am informed by the Inland 
Revenue Department that the sum 
charged is not more than is required to 
cover expenses. 

(7.1.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: We 
have now an instance of how the 
business of the Government is con- 
ducted. This contract is given to 
Messrs. De La Rue, by which they 
receive 2d. for every ten cards 
which they deliver. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The public 
pay ls. for ten, but it does not follow 


that the manufacturers get 2d 
for ten. A certain sum has to be paid 


for the distribution. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has made his case 
rather worse. I want to know dis- 
tinctly what Messrs. De La Rue get for 
these cards. As a matter of fact, I 
know that these cards can be produced 
for very much less than 2d. for 
ten. I know a gentleman in the trade 
who has assured me that he would be 
prepared to put up the machinery, tum 
them out, and deliver them for 1d. 
for ten, and that all that it would 
cost him would be jd. for ten 
Messrs. De La Rue have get a great deal 
too much out of the Government on 
this contract. Any person in the trade 
would consider that he was doing ar 
excellent business if he sold these cards 
over the counter for 4d. for 
ten, and had to pay rent and taxes. 
Either the Government are humbugged 
by the distributors—those who dis 
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tribute them—-or the Government have 
been dragged into a reckless contract 
with Messrs. De La Rue. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that when the 
demand becomes greater, he will be 
able to make a slight reduction. If 
you do not put these things into public 
competition you will always pay in- 
finitely too much. The Committee 
that investigated the matter found that 
by the old contract Messrs. De La Rue 
made thousands per annum in excess 
of what they ought to have made, but 
as the contract was made we had to 
submit to it; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman rushes in and gives them 
this new contract. Just let the right 
hon. Gentleman consider what profit 
the Messrs. De La Rue make if they 
get ld. for ten and sell 40,000 to 
the Government per week—a very large 
sum. 

*(7.7.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I must 
say, as I listened to the Postmaster 
General, I was inclined to ask myself 
whether he was fully informed of the 
whole history of these matters. I really 
wonder if he knows that a Committee 
sat on the Revenue Estimates in 1888, 
and that this question of the contract 
with Messrs. De La Rue for the cards 
was examined at very great length 
before that Committee. It occupies 
seven paragraphs of their Report, and 
the Committee, after a very careful 
investigation, came to the conclusion 
that all such Government contracts, 
whenever possible, should be thrown 
open to public competition, and that 
they should be made for short periods. 
The evidence upon which the Com- 
mittee, of which I had the honour to 
bea Member, came to that conclusion 
—was overwhelming, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give it 
careful attention. 


(7.10.) Mr. MORTON: There is a 
very large profit made in the Post 
Office, and the public have a right to 
say out of these profits these things 
ought to be paid for, and, therefore, 
what I want to ask the Government to 
consent to is to give the public twelve 
of these letter cards for 1s. instead 
often. The profits of the Post Office 
ought to be expended not on war or 
anything of that sort, but on improve- 
ments of the postal system. 


(17 Mancx, 1899} 
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(7.12.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: 
With regard to reducing the price to 
twelve for 1s., of course nothing is so 
easy as to be generous with public 
money. 

Mr. MORTON : Post Office money. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The Com- 
mittee will remember that any profit 
made upon the issue of cards is for the 
benefit of the public, not for the benefit 
of individuals. If a contract was un- 
duly favourable to manufacturers, that 
would be throwing public money away. 
I do not believe that that is the case 
here. I am quite aware of the Com- 
mittee referred to by the hon. Member, 
and that that Committee recommended 
that all such contracts ought to be 
open to public competition; but, at 
the same time, Parliament was made 
aware of the alteration made in the 
existing contract with Messrs. De La 
Rue, by the extension of which for two 
years a considerable reduction was ob- 
tained upon existing contract prices 
on envelopes, stamps, postcards, and 
so forth. Here is a new kind of post- 


card introduced as an experiment ; and 
the Committee will understand how 


important it is, in the first place, to em- 
ploy the existing contractor, who has 
the plant and machinery and all the 
necessary appliances. I assure the 
hon. Member for Northampton that I 
will look into the prices of these cards 
with the view, if possible, of effecting a 
reduction. I am quite sure we cannot 
sell twelve for 1s. without finan- 
cial loss. I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite that we have no desire to 
depart from the recommendation of the 
Committee. On the contrary, we are 
endeavouring to carry it out. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state what the terms 
of the contract are ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I ain no 
able to state the terms of the contract 
off-hand. I did not know that this 
question would be raised, and I have 
not got the information here; but I 
will be happy to inform the hon. 
Gentleman if he puts a question down 
on the Paper on the subject. 

(7.17.) Dr. CLARK: I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot give 
the terms of the contract. The hon. 
hon. Gentleman, I think, made a bad 
contract. Instead of throwing the 
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contract open to public competition, as 
he ought to have done, he goes back to 
Mr. De La Rue and gives him the con- 
tract at his own price ; and now he tells 
us, as it has been a success, he is going 
to reduce the price. 

Sim J. FERGUSSON : I did not say 
they were going to reduce the price. 
I said that in making the contract it 
was provided that it would be subject 
to a revision. 

“Mr. JACKSON : Perhaps I may 
be allowed a word in explanation, 
although I had nothing to do with this 
particular transaction to which the hon. 
Member now refers. Of course, I had 
a great deal to do with the arrange- 
ments of this contract. The hon. 
Member says it is a perfectly easy 
thing to give these contracts out to 
public competition. It is no doubt 
very easy to invite public competition, 
but I venture to say it would be 
a mistake to have running at the 
same time two or three contracts 
with two or three different firms 
making stamped paper and paper bear- 
ing stamps for Revenue purposes. 


The subject was fully gone into by the 
Inland Revenue, by the Post Office, and 


by the Treasury. After looking at the 
Report of the Committee, it was con- 
sidered advisable, as far as possible, 
that all your stamped paper should be 
dealt with by one firm. It must be 
borne in mind by the Committee that 
all the printing has to be done under 
the supervision and care of the Inland 
Revenue officers ; every sheet has to be 
accounted for, all soiled stamps are 
destroyed under the authority of the 
Inland Revenue, and it would be a 
source of great blame if there were to be 
any interference with the printing of 
the paper. It is under the absolute 
supervision and control of the Inland 
Revenue. It is locked up by them—all 
that is stamped—every night, and put 
away in a safe by the Inland Revenue 
officer. All the card printing is done 
entirely under the control and watch- 
ful care of the Inland Revenue officer. 
If anybody could get hold of it, of 
course they could sell it. It must be 
under the supervision and care of the 
Inland Revenue officers. Therefore, it 
is a matter of great convenience to 
have all your stamped paper done by 
one firm, and under their own super- 


Dr. Clark 
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vision. When the whole contract ter. 
minates, then, perhaps, it could go to 
public competition, but to public com. 
petition under cerfain conditions. Ip 
the first place, you would have to give 
ample notice to the firm you desired to 
contract with in order that they might 
get ready the necessary machinery and 
plant to be used in the manufacture, 


(7.25.) Cotonen NOLAN: I see 
there is a very large sum to be paid to 
the postmasters in England, and only 
£4,000 to the postmasters in Ireland. 
There is a sum of £80,000 altogether 
to be paid to England, and only £4,000 
to Ireland; but I should have thought that 
Ireland should get more of this increased 
pay than England in proportion to its 
size, inasmuch as the Post Office 
officials in Ireland are paid less than 
they are in England. I should like to 
have some explanation from the Post- 
master General on this very great dis- 
crepancy, 


(7.27.) Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: 
The increased pay for postmen has been 
the same all over the Kingdom, but the 
increased pay to the postinasters is in 
accordance with the business done at 
the offices ; and if the average rate of 
pay in Ireland is lower than in England 
it is because the business done is so 
much less. Having to look this matter 
up the other day, I found that the ex- 
penditure in Ireland is greater in pro- 
portion than in either England or Scot- 
land. England gets less than she 
should, Scotland gets about what she 
should, and Ireland gets more than she 
should. 


(7.28.) Couonen NOLAN: It 
simply comes to this: that it depends 
upon the number of letters posted, 
and in that case Ireland gets very 
little benefit. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I wish to know whether the 
profits made by the Post Office are 
applied to developing and improving the 
Postal Service generally, and, if not— 
and that I gather to be the case—I 
should like to know to what purposes 
the moneys are applied. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not 4 


question to be raised on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE: Very well, Sir, 


then I will raise it on the Vote on 
Account. Now, as to the contract with 
Messrs. De la Rue, the Postmaster 
General has admitted that it is not a 
favourable one for the country, because 
after it was made prices fell. If that 
is so, it may be desirable for the 
Government in future contracts to lay 
down a sliding scale, so that in the 
event of a fall of, say, 40 or 50 per 
cent., the country may get the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE(Northampton): 
This contract, as we have pointed out, 
is grossly unfair and disadvantageous 
to the public. All these contracts 
should be put up to public competition. 
If the Government, having the power to 
put it up to public competition, do not 
do this, then let it be thoroughly under- 
stood by all the electors and non- 
electors of this country that it is owing 
to the reckless conduct of the right hon. 
Gentieman, and owing to his determina- 
tion not to alter that contract, that 
every time they buy ten postal letter 
cards they are paying a penny beyond 
what is requisite to give a fair profit. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
desire to know, Sir, whether I should 
be in Order in asking some information 
regarding Ocean Penny Postage. In 
the next place I should like to ask the 
Postmaster what is meant by this new 
and extended mail cart service ? 

Sim J. FERGUSSON: A great 
number of small auxiliary services have 
been established all over England ; it 
is utterly impossible that I can keep 
them all in my mind. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil): I think the postal letter 
cards should be a little thicker, and I 
believe they would be more universally 
used if ld. were charged for them. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £47,000, Supplementary Post 
Office Telegraphs. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushelitfe): I should like to ask for 
some explanation of the enormously 
increased number of messages sent 
gratuitously by the Post Office on 
behalf of the Railway Companies. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is aquestion 
that can only be entered into on the 
main Vote. 


{17 Marcu, 1892) 
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Srr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I rise to move the 
rejection of this Vote by £1,000, with 
the view of making all railway offices 
telegraph offices. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon Baronet 
would not be in Order. 

*Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I rise, Sir, in 
order to call attention to the somewhat 
remarkable feature in the Vote now be- 
fore the Committee, that whereas there 
is exhibited an increase of only £8,000 
in respect of the salaries of telegraphists, 
the salaries of the Postal Department 
has been increased by £240,000. These 
figures confirm a prevailing impression 
in the telegraph branch of the Service 
that the Postal Department being the 
older part of the establishment is more 
highly favoured than the employes in 
the Telegraph Department because able 
to exert more influence upon the chief 
officials. The telegraph clerks do not 
in any respect grudge what has been 
done for their colleagues in the Postal 
Department, but they think they have 
not received the same degree of atten- 
tion. I donot ascribe blame to the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Postmaster 
General, because I believe that the ar- 
rangements with respect to increase of 
salaries were largely settled by his 
predecessor. But, Sir, I may state 
what illustrates the grievance com- 
plained of by reference to the case of 
Dundee. In Dundee the Post Office 
staff of the postal side consists of 41. 
There are ten superior appointments, 
being one in four, whereas in the tele- 
graph branch of the office the staff con- 
sists of 60, and of these there are only 
six superior appointments making one 
in ten. According to the Estimates of 
1891, the maximum value of these six 
superior appointments was £1,110, 
whilst the five superior appointments 
in the Telegraph Department existing 
up till last year were worth £860. Since 
then the Postal Department have re- 
ceived four additional appointments of 
a superior kind, whilst only one has 
been added to the telegraphs, with a 
higher maximum, as wages in these 
appointments were raised under the late 
revision. But that is not the only ground 
of complaint. I understand that there 
are only eleven first class to 43 
second class clerks, and that men with 
13 and 14 years’ service, and ranging 
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from 30 to 40 years of age, have no 
prospect whatever of being promoted, 
while some in the sorting room have 
reached the clerks’ class with salaries 
ranging between £130 and £160, with 
only ten years’ service; some, in fact, 
were messengers, while their confréres 
in the Telegraph Department, who are 
still in the second class, were appointed 
telegraphists. The fact that there is 
an increase of £240,000 in the salaries 
of Post Office servants all over 
the country, and only an increase of 
£8,000 in the Telegraph Department, 
shows that the adjustment has not 
proceeded upon equitable lines ; and I 
hope the Postmaster General will give 
the matter his attention. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: It 
would be easy to promise to look into 
this matter, but I never promise to do 
that unless there is solid reason. The 
position of the telegraphists has recently 
been revised with a great deal of care, 
and I have no reason to believe that it 
was not settled on fair grounds. The 
number of superior appointments in one 
Department of the Service is no criterion 
of the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
number of superior appointments in 
another. In both, the number must 
depend upon the requirements of the 
Service. The existence of an apparent 
disparity is quite consistent with the 
fullest regard to the public interest. 
It must be remembered that length 
of service brings with it an an- 
nual increment, that officers are 
advanced year by year; and although 
I am very sorry if any young men are 
disappointed, the conditions of the 
Public Service can be arranged only in 
accordance with its requirements, and 
not to suit them. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
With respect to provincial offices, is it 
the case that the Post Office will not 
carry on a telegraph wire unless the in- 
habitants guarantee the cost? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : If it 
is calculated that a telegraph office will 
not pay, the offices are not instituted 
unless the inhabitants guarantee the 
expense. So soon as the office pays the 
guarantee is cancelled. 

Mr. MORTON : How many years is 
the guarantee ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: Usually five 
years. 


Mr. Leng 
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Mr. MORTON : I will call attention 
to this and also to the question of 
Ocean Penny Postage on the Vote on 
Account. 

Mr. SEXTON : With respect to the 
two new cables, one with Germany and 
one with Ireland, I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
work was done by contract ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The two 
vessels retained by the Department 
are doing the work. They are kept on 
low establishments, and they are only 
put in commission where they are 
wanted. The German cable is paid 
partly by the German Government and 
partly by our own. I hope to take a 
trip to the Irish Sea during the 
holidays to see how the work is getting 
on. 

Mr. SEXTON : Are the cables made 
by contract ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Certainly. 

Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £47,000, Supplementary, Post 
Office Telegraphs. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Services, &c. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


Motion made, and Question propesed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,886,563, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the follow- 
ing Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1893—namely :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Cuass I. 


Royal Palaces and Marlborough 
House... one ons bis 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 
Houses of Parliament Buildings : 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings... 
Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 
Britain ae a wi 
Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain on wie 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings 
Revenue Department Buildings 
Public Buildings, Great Britain 
Surveys of the United Kingdom ... 
Harbours, &c., under Board of 
Trade, and Lighthouses Abroad ... 
Peterhead Harbour on ~~ 
Caledonian Canal se 
Rates on Government Property _... 
Public Works and Buildings, Ireland 
Railways, Ireland - _ 





—_ 


oovoco! so eer 


Civil 


Cuass II. 

United Kingdom and England :— 
House of Lords, Offices... ies 7,000 
House of Commons, Offices eae 5,000 
Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 

ments .. 15.000 
Home Office and. Subordinate De- 
partments se .. 15,000 
Foreign Office... oes .» 6,000 
Colonial Office... 7,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. 2,500 
Board of ‘I'rade and Subordinate De- 
partments 
Bankruptcy Department of of the Board 
of Trade 
Board of Agriculture 
Charity Commission 
Civil Service Commission . 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 
Friendly Societies, 7 
Local Government Board .. 
Lunacy Commission 
Mercantile Marine Fund, “Grant in 
Aid oub 
Mint (including C ‘oinage) .. 
National Debt Office 
Public Record Office 
Public Works Loan Commission 
Registrar General's Office.. 
ween Office and Printing 
Woods, Forests, &e. Office of 
Works and ‘Public 
Office of nite 
Secret Service... om eee 
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Scotland :— 


Secretary for Scotland 
Fishery Board 

Lunacy Commissien 
Registrar General's Office. 
Board of Supervision 


pt rs pO 
_<eeee 


> 
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Ireland : 


Lord Lieutenant’s Household as 

Chief Secretary and Subordinate 
Departments ... 

Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office ... 

Local Government Board oe 

Public Record Office p ie 

Public Works Office * 

Registrar General's Office... 

Valuation and Boundary Survey 


i 


8 2 


‘iti 


~ 


s 
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Cuass ITT. 


United Kingdom and England :— 


Law Charges ; 

Miscellaneous Legal Expenses 
Supreme Court of Judicature 

Land Registry 

County Courts... 

Police Courts (London and Sheer- 


orFor 


-_ 


ness) . - 
Police, Englandand Wales coe 
ns, England and the Colonies... 1 
Reformatory and Industrial Schoois, 
Great Britain ... 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
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Scotland :— 
Law Ch and Courts of Law 
Register 


Crofters cetelnn 


Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions ... 

Supreme Court of J udicature, and 
other Legal acres oo 

Land Commission : oes 

County Court Officers, ke. 

Dublin a eet &e. 

Constabulary 

Prisons, Ireland . 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools 

Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Cuass LY. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Education, England and 
Wales 1,000,000 


Science and = Art Department, 

United a ms 50, 
British Museum . =m . J 
National Gallery .. ‘ on 3,000 
National Portrait Gallery .. 600 
Scientific an &e., United 

Kingdom 7,000 
Universities and © olleges, Great 

Britain vn 10,500 
London U niversity “e ose 100 


Scotland :— 
Public Education... 
National Gallery ... 

Ireland :— 
Public Education.. ..- 180,000 
Endowed Schools c ommissioners re 250 
National Gallery .. om ae 300 
Queen’s Colleges .. 500 


Public 


170,000 
400 


Crass Vv. 


Diplomatic Services and Consular 
Services wen on 

Slave Trade Services 

Colonial Services, including South 
‘beidie Tele h GC 

Subsidies to elegrap ‘ompanies, 
Si ss .. 16,000 


une VL. 


Saperannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances ... 

Merchant 
sions, &c. 

Friendly Societies Deficienc y 

Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain 

Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. 

Hospitals and Charities, Ireland 


Crass VII. 


Temporary Commissions ... 

Miscellaneous Expenses ... 

Pleuro-Pneumonia 

Highlands and Islands of Scotland... 

Chicago Exhibition 

Repayments to the Civil Contin- 
gencies Fund _ 


Total for Civil Services £3,196,563 


110,000 
800 


+ 


Seamen’s Fund Pen- 


Sia 3 ~ 
$3\88 388 (8 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


£ 
Customs... aa ~ «-- 100,000 
Inland Revenue ... aa «- 100,000 
Post Office .. 100,000 


Post Office Packet Service 20,000 
Post Office Telegraphs_.... ... 370,000 


Total for Revenue Departments £690,000 
Grand Total... £3,886,563 





*(8.5.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton, E.): I wish to raise a 
preliminary question on this Vote, 
and, according to the precedent estab- 
lished some few years ago, this is the 
proper time to do so. The question I 
wish to raise is as to the mode in which 
the Government have presented this 
year’s Estimates for the Civil Service. 
Two years ago the Government, for 
some reason or another, adopted a new 
way of presenting the Estimates. It 
was brought before the Speaker in the 
Chair by my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), 
and the Speaker then told him that the 
proper and ordinary time for raising 
that question would be on the Vote on 
Account in Committee of Supply, and 
immediately the House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply, and the Vote on 
Account was proposed, the question 
was at once raised, then debated, and 
ultimately decided by the House. I, 
therefore, now call the attention of 
the House to the novel mode _ in 
which the Civil Service Estimates 
are presented for this year. The House 
will observe that the total Civil Service 
istimates for the year 1892-93 are 
stated at £17,310,000, whilst last year 
they were £17,535,000. Any ordinary 
person would suppose, and the Press 
has already supposed, that there was a 
very considerabie reduction in the Civil 
Service Estimates, amounting to some- 
thing like £224,000. But that is not 
the case ; there is a very large increase 
in the Civil Service Estimates this year 
—an increase not only absorbing that 
large decrease of £224,000, but, as far 
as I can make out, an increase of up- 
wards of £532,000. The House will 
agree with me that the mode of pre- 
senting the Estimates in which it is 
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impossible at once to see what is the 
true financial position is not a new 
mode to be introduced, except with the 
sanction and full knowledge of the 
House of Commons. I can tell the 
House how this change has been 
effected and explain the discrepancy. 
Hitheito the House has voted for each 
Department a certain sum represent- 
ing the entire cost of that Depart- 
ment. There have been Appropriations 
in Aid—i.e., receipts with respect to 
the Departments which have been 
voted on the face of the Estimates, 
and these receipts have been paid into 
the Treasury and have formed part of 
the Miscellaneous Revenue. Last 
year’s amount voted for County 
Courts was £417,000. The County 
Courts produced last year, and are esti- 
mated to produce this year, £380,000. 
In this Vote, by the new mode of pre- 
senting the accounts, the Treasury 
have deducted that £380,000. They 
ask the House to vote for County 
Courts £37,000, and they claim a 
reduction on the County Court Vote of 
£394,000, there being not one shilling 
of reduction—in fact rather an increase. 
The answer to this will be, this is a 
matter of keeping the Accounts. But 
our mode of keeping our Accounts 
has been to show the whole expendi- 
ture, not only for the purpose of check- 
ing the expenditure,but alsoto check the 
expenditure of one year with the ex- 





penditure of another year. And a 
system has now been __ introduced 
which completely upsets all that 


mode of calculation, which is a 
mystification of our Accounts, and 
which tends to deprive the House of 
Commons of the effective control 
which it is entitled to have over 
the Civil Service Estimates of the year 
It is an extraordinary thing that 
the Government should, two years 
ago, have introduced a novel mode of 
presenting the Accounts. Then the 
House of Commons practically 
resolved that no such _ change 
should be made in presenting the 
Estimates to the House, except with 
the authority of the House and with 
the concurrence of the House. On 
that occasion the House referred the 
Estimates to the consideration of the 
Public Accounts Committee. This was 
the Resolution of the House— 
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“That the statement laid before the House 

showing the arrangement of Votes on the 
Estimates as compared with the Estimates of 
the preceding year be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts.” 
They went to the Committee on Public 
Accounts; that Committee very carefully 
examined the whole question, and dealt 
with this change in a manner which 
commended itself to the House. They 
said— 

“In both Estimates and Accounts it is very 

desirable, from the point of view of Parlia- 
ment, that there should be great facility for 
comparing one year’s outlay with that of 
another.” 
That is my case against the mode of 
presenting the present Estimates this 
year. The Treasury has destroyed 
the mode which existed for comparing 
the expenditure of this year with pre- 
ceding years. It has done that with- 
out the sanction of the House, and the 
point on which I wish to lay the 
greatest stress is that a grave step of 
this character, involving the relations 
between the Treasury and the House of 
Commons, ought not to be taken with- 
out the distinct authority and sanction 
of the House itself. The House has 
constituted a Committee on Public 
Accounts, but their Resolutions have to 
be recognised by Parliament. It is said 
the Public Accounts Committee have 
sanctioned this change, but they have 
not. Neither they nor the Treasury 
were authorised to do such a thing 
without the sanction of Parliament. 
I do not wish to argue the point further 
now. There may be convincing reasons 
in favour of this change; but such a 
change has no right to be initiated in 
the Estimates without the previous 
sanction of the House of Commons. 
I move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


*(8.15.) THe SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Sir Joun Gorst, Chat- 
ham): The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to convey that in what has 
been done there was some fraud, but 
that is not the case. The mode in which 
I have submitted the Estimates to the 
House is in accordance with the prac- 
tice of my predecessor. To the House 
of Commons there is given an account 


(Mr. 


again.” 
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of every single penny that is paid, and 
every single shilling that is voted in the 
Estimates by Parliament. This prac- 
tice, to which the right hon. Gentleman 
refers, is not a new one—it has been 
going on for years. The practice began 
to grow up of taking the receipts made 
by a public Department as what are 
called Appropriations in Aid. The De- 
partment is treated as carrying on a 
certain business which it costs a certain 
amount of money to sustain; but 
which, on the other hand, makes a 
certain amount of money, and the Vote 
of Parliament is taken, not upon every 
single shilling of expenditure incurred 
by the Department, but upon the 
balance. For instance, there is the 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board 
of Trade. According to the theory 
which the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
ought to prevail, Parliament ought to 
vote all salaries and expenses of all 
officers employed in that Department, 
and then take all the receipts made in 
the Department as extra receipts to be 
paid into the Exchequer. But, instead 
of that, from the time the Bankruptcy 
Department of the Board of Trade was 
first established, Parliament has 
adopted the plan of voting some nominal 
sum to the Department, because, on 
the whole, it generally makes receipts 
which more than cover the outlay. 
There is the Ordnance Factory 
Vote, which is treated in_pre- 
cisely the same way. Taking 
the Bankruptcy Department Vote for 
the present year, I find the actual cost 
of the Department is no less than 
£121,249 ; but, inasmuch as the Appro- 
priations in Aid amount to £121,235, 
the actual amount asked for is only 
£14. “Oh!” said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, ‘‘that is done on a 
sort of pretence. That is a great fraud 
upon the public, for you are only asking 
£14, when you are really spending a large 
sum of money.” But, last year, only 
£10 was asked for. This plan, then, as 
I have shown, has been going on for a 
great number of years; it is no new 
principle, only it has been carried 
further from year to year. Fresh sums 
have been changed from the name of 
extra receipts to the position of Appro- 
priations in Aid, and among them is 
the particular item to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has called attention, 
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the County Courts Vote. That is now 
treated in the same way as_ the 
Vote for the Bankruptcy Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and as 
the Ordnance Factory Vote ; and, inas- 
much as, on the whole, the main- 
tenance of County Courts is a profit- 
able thing to the Government, a 
nominal sum is taken for the purpose 
of bringing the establishment of County 
Courts under Government control. It is 
said that this has been done without the 
authority of Parliament. But it has 
been done with the knowledge of the 
Public Accounts Committee. That 
Committee has never complained of it, 
and Parliament has never complained 
of it. I have nodoubt when the right 
hon. Gentleman was himself Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury precisely the 
same system went on. Not only is 
that so, but actually the Legislature 
itself on the Statute Book has sanc- 
tioned it. Section 2 of the Public 
Accounts and Charges Act, 1891, pro- 
vided— 

“ All monies directed by or in pursuance of 
any Act, whether passed before or after this 
Act or by the Treasury, to be applied as Appro- 
priations in Aid of money provided by Parlia- 
ment for oy pare. shall be deemed to be 
money provided by Parliament for that pur- 
Fore: and shall, without being paid into the 

ixchequer, be applied, audited and dealt 
with accordingly, and, so far as it is in fact 
not so applied, shall be paid into the Ex- 
chequer.” 


There is the Parliamentary sanction, 
and, in view of all I have stated, it is 
really monstrous to ask the Committee 
of Supply, when it has arrived at the 
Vote on Account, which must be taken 
in the course of the present week, to 
interrupt its proceedings by moving to 
report Progress. 

*(8.25.) Str UGHTRED KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH (Lancashire, Cli- 
theroe): I should perhaps not have 
taken part in this Debate, or any interest 
in the question which has been raised, 
if it had not been that reference has been 
made to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and also that, in the Memoran- 
dum now in the hands of Members, 
prepared by the Financial ay | to 
the Treasury, he very modestly does 
not take to himself credit for the 
changes which he has introduced, but 
imputes the paternity of them to the 
Public Accounts Committee. The right 


Sir John Gorst 
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hon. Gentleman has said that these 
changes have received the sanction of 
the Public Accounts Committee, and 
the only argument he brought forward 
was that changes of the character of 
transferring receipts from the category 
of Extra Receipts to the category of 
Appropriations in Aid have from to time 
been made without any fault being 
found by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. But that is a very different 
thing from the statement made in this 
Memorandum, which is to the effect 
that the whole policy of taking receipts 
in aid of Votes has the support of 
the Public Accounts Committee. That 
statement is made in close connection 
with the further statement that very 
considerable changes in amount, in the 
comparison of these Estimates with 
the Estimates for the previous year, 
are due to the fact that large sums 
have been transferred from the cate- 
gory of Extra Receipts to the category 
of Appropriations in Aid. I would say, 
on behalf of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, that as faras I have had any 
knowledge of it during the last six 
years, and so long as I have been 
Chairman, that Committee have made 
no recommendation whatever upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman 
can have any right to make so 
great a change in the character of 
the Accounts. I hear the present 
Secretary to the Treasury and the late 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
say there is no change. I think they 
are very well aware that there is a 
very great change which will make it 
impossible, taking this year’s Estimates 
and the Accounts which follow upon 
the Estimates of this year, to carry out 
a comparison between the Accounts and 
Estimates of this year and the Accounts 
and Estimates of preceding years. In 
every case in which it is attempted to 
make a comparison between the Esti- 
mates of this year and the Estimates of 
previous years, or to compare the 
Accounts which should follow the 
Estimates, this change will have to be 
taken into account, and it will be 
necessary to discover what sums 
which were formerly treated as Extra 
Receipts have been brought into the 
account as Appropriations in Aid. Ido 
not wish for a moment to express any 
opinion as to whether this step, involv- 
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ing as it does a wide interruption of 
continuity in the Votes, is a good change 
ora bad change. I wish to say nothing 
whatever on that subject. It maybe a 
subject which will have to be considered 
by the Public Accounts Committee. 
In 1890 the Government caused letters 
to be written to the Chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee, informing 
him that a number of changes had been 
introduced in to the Estimates, changes 
in the number and amount of the 
Votes, changes which greatly affected 
the continuity of the Estimates and the 
continuity of the Accounts. The Public 
Accounts Committee considered that 
matter, and came to the conclusion 
that they could take no action what- 
ever upon these letters, but they 
must report the matter to the House. 
The House referred the question of the 
new form of the Estimates to the Public 
Accounts Committee for their con- 


sideration, and upon that the Com- 
mittee reported, making a number of 
modifications and changes in that new 
form which were adopted by the 
Treasury, and have become the form 
in which the Army, Navy, and Civil 


Service Estimates are presented to 
Parliament. The proposal that money 
coming from various sources should be 
deducted from the Estimates has never 
come before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee in its widest form during the 
six years I have been a Member of 
that Committee. I have looked back 
and find that the history of the 
matter throws some light on the 
question. About twelve years ago there 
arose a disposition to make a consider- 
able change of this character in the 
Estimates for the Army and Navy, and 
a very elaborate scheme was prepared 
by the Treasury for the purpose. The 
scheme was submitted to the Public 
Accounts Committee, and various great 
authorities—including Mr. Raikes, Sir 
T. E. May, and others—were con- 
sulted. The Report of a Departmental 
Committee and the opinions of these 
authorities were laid before the Public 
Accounts Committee, together with a 
complete scheme by the Treasury for 
dealing with the Army and Navy Ac- 
counts on a principle which the right 
hon. Gentleman has apparently this 
year applied to the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. Is the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury aware that the Minute of 1881 
distinctly made allusion to the fact 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
had not sanctioned the scheme for the 
Civil Service Estimates, but only for 
the Army and Navy Estimates? The 
matter was very fully considered by 
the Public Accounts Committee, Lord 
Knutsford being in the chair. Dis- 
cussions went on between the Trea- 
sury, the Auditor General, and the 
Public Accounts Committee in 1881-2-3, 
and in those years there are Reports 
of the Committee and Treasury Minutes 
dealing with the question how far, 
to what extent, and under what safe- 
guards changes of this kind should be 
made in the Army and Navy Accounts. 
No such course was taken with regard 
to the Civil Service Accounts, and it 
was deliberately determined by the 
Treasury and the Public Accounts 
Committee that it was undesirable 
until further experience had _ been 
gained, to introduce the changes into 
the Civil Service Accounts. The Public 
Accounts Committee ultimately took a 
more advanced view of this point than 
the Treasury, and favoured a gradual 
change in the Civil Service Estimates. 
But the Treasury held back. Since 
1883, however, certain tentative 
changes on certain special Votes were 
introduced ia the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, and that without any special 
sanction. 

Mr. JACKSON: Or objection. 

‘Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Or objection by the Public Accounts 
Committee, but that is very different 
to any great change of this kind, which 
is exactly the same kind of change, 
and almost of the same magnitude, as 
that made in the Army and Navy 
Estimates. Under those circumstances, 
Mr. Courtney, I do not see how the 
right hon. Gentleman can lead the 
House to suppose that the Public 
Accounts Committee are responsible 
for the change he has _ introduced. 
On the contrary, as my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fowler) has pointed out, 
the Public Accounts Committee in 
1890, and also in 1888, took the view 
that above all things there should 
be continuity in the Accounts, and 
that when there is a change which 
affects continuity, the House, and 
probably the Public Accounts Com- 
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mittee, ought to be consulted before the 
change is made. I hope the Committee 
will feel that I have been careful to 
say nothing as to the merits of this 
change, whether it is good or bad; but 
all I have done is to put the Committee 
in possession of the actual facts, and to 
remove any misapprehension which 
might arise from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement and his memorandum. 

(9.10.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): I think out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own mouth we may 
condemn him. He shows very clearly— 
and draws the attention of the House 
to the fact—that he has adopted as a 
system what had been with full consent 
adopted with regard to the Army and 
Navy Votes, but had only been adopted 
with regard to a very few Votes in the 
Civil Service. But here he adopts the 
application of Extra Receipts as Appro- 
priations in Aid to be applied wher- 
ever possible all through the Civil 
Service Estimates. It becomes very 


clear what the nature of the change is. 
Practically, you are putting three-quar- 
ters of a million into the Civil Service 
Estimates, and leaving the ordinary per- 


son to imagine that the Estimates are 
reduced by that amount. But so far 
from being decreased, the Estimates 
have been considerably increased ; and 
we object, not only to the change 
being made, but also to the mode in 
which it has been effected. I will offer 
no opinion of this change on a system 
of keeping accounts; but from the point 
of view of one who takes an interest in 
the discussions on Supply, the change 
is a very wide one, and renders it very 
much more difficult for hon. Members 
taking up Votes as they come forward 
in the House to discuss them and com- 
pare them with the Votes of previous 
Sessions. Take, for example, the Vote 
for Scotch law charges. On that Vote 
there seems to have been a saving 
of £30,000—the difference between 
£92,000 and £120,000; but when we 
come to look into the matter, we find 
that the whole of this decrease is due 
to the fact that these cash receipts are 
now put into the Estimates as Appropria- 
tions in Aid. The case with respect to 
the law charges in England is the 
same, the charges for this year being 
£386,000 and for last year £325,000. 
Anyone who attempts to compare 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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these Votes is placed at a great dis- 
advantage under this new system of 
laying the Estimates before us, and 
we all wish that accounts should be 
presented in such a way that hon, 
Members can see quickly the growth of 
the expenditure and the manner in 
which the money has been spent. But 
there are also great political objec- 
tions to the change. The subject of 
making such a change had been under 
the discussion of the Treasury and the 
Public Accounts Committee for some 
years ; and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, in 1881, in their third Report, 
mention a general expression of opinion 
that this system should be introduced. 
The first proposal made was that the 
system should be extended all through 
the Estimates, but eventually it was 
decided to exclude the Civil Service 
and Revenue Departments. The House 
had ample opportunity of thoroughly 
considering the matter, with the advice 
of eminent authorities ; and the result 
of its deliberations was the Treasury 
Minute of Ist February, 1882, in which 
assent is given to the proposals of the 
Public Accounts Committee, and this 
system of Extra Receipts is applied to 
the Navy and Army Estimates alone. 
Undoubtedly the question of adopting 
this system generally with regard to 
the Civil Service Estimates was not in 
view. But we find that, two years 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
now Chief Secretary, and who then 
held the post of Secretary to the 
Treasury, introduced a large change in 
the manner in which the Civil Service 
Estimates were presented. The Com- 
mittee upstairs had recommended that 
Votes should not be grouped without 
the consent of the Public Accounts 
Committee, and so again, on the present 
occasion, his successor has introduced 
this very great alteration in the manner 
in which Votes are presented to the 
House without having given any notice 
to the House itself, or having submitted 
the scheme to the Public Accounts 
Committee and received its sanction. 
*(9.25.) Saw JOHN GORST: I de- 
sire to congratulate hon. Gentlemen 
opposite on the success of their little 
surprise. Just before this Vote was 
entered upon, a rumour reached me 
that some extraordinary attack, of the 
nature of which no information was 
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given, was going to be made on the 
Government. The attack was de- 
veloped by the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) and assumed 
the shape of an allegation that the 
Government in general and the un- 
fortunate Secretary to the Treasury 
in particular had accomplished a kind 
of revolution in the mode in which the 
Civil Service Estimates had been laid 
before Parliament by reason of the 
appropriation in aid of the sums received 
by the various Departments. I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, whereas the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fowler) had 
his speech cut and dried ; the Chairman 
of the Public Accounts Committee was 
ready with a number of examples taken 
from recent times to overwhelm me with 
confusion, and after them the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh went into the 
more remote past to show that my con- 
duct was unexampled and most 
objectionable. In the speech which I 


previously made to the Committee I 
had nothing to fall back upon but recol- 
lections of the past, which, after a lapse 
of years, are apt to become a little 
vague and confused. 


[I have been a 
Member of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee; I sat there under the Presi- 
dency of Lord Knutsford, and in 1886 
I was the Chairman of that Committee. 
But since that time my attention has 
been called to the affairs of the 
remote dependency of India, and I 
could only recollect vaguely that the 
Public Accounts Committee had con- 
sidered this matter, and expressed 
its approval of the course which was 
adopted by the Treasury, and I was 
unable to refer textually to the pas- 
sages which would have amply justified 
what I said. I am now able to offer a 
complete explanation to the Committee. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh, in 
his admirable speech, stopped short in 
1883, and contented himself with 
saying that the Committee had dealt 
further with the matter. I will now 
tell the Committee how it dealt further 
with the matter. I was a Member of 
the Public Accounts Committee at that 
time, and in its second Report was a 
passage which will be heard by hon. 
Members with astonishment and 
surprise. It is as follows :— 

“Your Committee desire to call attention to 
the correspondence which has passed between 
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the Treasury and the Comptroller and 
Auditor General upon the question of extend- 
ing to the Civil Service Votes the system lately 
adopted in respect of the application of 
extra receipts in the case of the Naval and 
Military Services. Your Committee approve 
of the step taken by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General in adopting this system to the 
Vote for the Exchequer and Audit Department ; 
and they concur generally in his view that one 
uniform system should as far as possible he 
observed throughout the Services. They will 
be glad, therefore, to see a gradual extension 
of the system as occasion offers to those Civil 
Service Votes which most readily admit ot it. 
At the same time, they do not deny the force of 
the observations in the Treasury Letter of the 
19th December, 1882, nor do they desire in any 
way unduly to hasten the action of the 
Treasury.” 
Let the Committee pause for a moment 
and observe what was the situation at 
that time. The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee was urging the extension of this 
system to the Civil Service Votes, but 
the Treasury did not wish to go too 
fast. The Committee recommended 
one uniform principle, but did not 
desire unduly to hasten the action of 
the Treasury. A Treasury Minute 
of 20th November of the same year 
sets forth the actual position, and 
said that the Comptroller and Auditor 
General would doubtless report how 
far the main condition on which the 
Committee assented to the change 
had been carried out, which condition 
was that the Departments should not 
dispose of larger sums than Parliament 
intended to place at their disposal. 
The Treasury Minute proceeds thus— 
“It may be found that some further limita- 
tion or some modification of the regulations 
is desirable. . At the same time they 
note and agree in the view of the Committee 
that one uniform principle of dealing with 
extra receipts should as far as possible be 
observed throughout the Services,” 
After I have read these passages will 
anyone in this Committee assert that 
this change, which the Government are 
accused of making without any 
authority whatever in the present year, 
has not been part of a gradual change 
made by the Treasury in dealing with 
the Civil Service Estimates in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Public Accounts Committee in 1883 ? 
They then desired to see a gradual ex- 
tension of the system, and if the 
Public Accounts Committee of 1883; 
could in its collective capacity have 
considered the Estimates of 1892-93, 
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ten years after, they would have been 
happy to see the progress which that 
gradual extension of the system had 
made in the Civil Service Estimates. 
Really anybody who heard the early 
part of this Debate would suppose that 
something had been done this year 
which never had been done before. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Hear, hear! 
*Smr JOHN GORST: And that is 
still the idea of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I stated when I troubled the 
Committee before, and I state again, 
that there has been nothing done this 
year inconsistent with the gradual pro- 
gress made in extending this principle 
approved and recommended by the 
Public Accounts Committee to the 
Civil Service Estimates. In the case 
of every new Vote like the Bankruptcy 
Vote, or the Ordnance Factories Vote, 
the principle has been at once applied, 
and the Treasury has been for many 
years past gradually extending the 
principle as far as possible to all the 
Civil Service Votes— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Give us an 
illustration. 

“Sm J. GORST: And unless checked 


by any adverse opinion of Parliament, 
the Treasury will no doubt go on ex- 
tending the principle as it has done 


during the past ten years. I hope, 
whether this principle be right or 
wrong, that I have at last disabused 
the Committee of the idea that it is 
peculiar to the present Estimates. On 
the contrary it has been done in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the Public Accounts Committee of 
1883, so carefully kept from the know- 
ledge of the Committee by the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chairman 
of the Public Accounts Committee 
(Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) and by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) who followed him. 

Sir. U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Mr. Courtney, I rise to order. I did | 
not carefully keep anything from 
the Committee. I did mention that 
the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Treasury in 1883 wished that there 
should be a gradual extension of the 
system as applied to the Naval and 
Military Estimates to some of the Civil 
Service Estimates, and I read the 
words ‘‘to those Civil Service Votes 
which most readily admit of it.” 
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Therefore I must ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the imputa- 
tion that I carefully kept the view of 
the Public Accounts Committee from 
the Committee. 

*Sim JOHN GORST; The right hon. 
Gentleman fails to understand the 
Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of 1883. 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The right hon. Gentleman said that I 
carefully withheld that Report from the 
Committee. I have just now stated 
that I myself mentioned the year 1883, 
and I noticed that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Jackson) cheered what 
I said when I stated that I had men- 
tioned that the Publie Accounts Com- 
mittee at that time took the view that 
this change should be extended to those 
Civil Service Estimates which most 
readily admit of it. 

*Srr JOHN GORST: I do not wish 
in any way to misrepresent the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee. What 
happened was this. The following 
statement is made inthe Memorandum 
laid before this House: ‘“ It may be 
added that the policy of applying re- 
ceipts in aid of Votes has not only the 
support of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, but has now been recognised by 
Parliament.”” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Fowler) challenged that  state- 
ment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Hear, hear! 

*Sm JOHN GORST: And he chal- 
lenges it now. He said the policy of 
applying receipts in aid of Votes has 
not the support of the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : Hear, hear ! 

“Sr JOHN GORST: And that is 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
cheers. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I refer to the statement that I carefully 
withheld something from the Com- 
mittee. I have a right to claim that 
the right hon. Gentleman should with- 
draw it. 

“Sm JOHN GORST: I am explain- 
ing, if the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me. That statement which is 
laid before the House was challenged 
and contested by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Fowler). I was challenged to 
produce my authority for that 
statement. I was only able, when I 
replied at that time, to found myself 
upon my general recollections. I said, 
“Tam sure it is so, but I can only say 
from recollection.’” What follows the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton? First 
of all, the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Accounts (Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth), who has evidently made a study 
during the last day or two of the pre- 
vious Reports of the Committee, is 
ready with a speech, and he quotes 
Report of the Committee after Report, 
and he says, ‘‘ Nothing of the kind,” 
and supports the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton. He, 
unfortunately, began after 1883. Then 
he was followed by an hon. colleague 
of his (Mr. Buchanan), a present mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public 


Accounts, who begins at a very much 
earlier period, but, unfortunately, leaves 
off just before 1883; and this Report of 


the Committee of 1883, which amply 
justifies the statement made in the 
Memorandum laid before Parliament, is 
not referred to either by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chairman of 
Public Accounts or by the hon. Member 
his colleague. I should say it is re- 
ferred to. It is mentioned, but they 
did not read the Report, and they did 
not tell the Committee that it amply 
justitied the statement made in the 
Memorandum. Of course, I used the 
expression ‘‘ carefully abstained from 
telling the Committee” as a figure of 
rhetoric. I did not intend in any way 
to attribute any wilful duplicity to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee or to 
his colleague, but I say it is unlucky 
that the one should have begun after 
this critical date of 1883 ; and the other 
should have stopped short just before 


it. In justice to me, in justice to the | 


Government, that paragraph should 
have been read which was not read 
until I read it. That is the position. 
Instead of the Government having, by 
the form of the present Estimates, done 
anything new, which has not had the 
sanction of Parliament and the Public 
Accounts Committee, they have been 
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pursuing that course which was recom- 
mended to them by the Public Accounts 
Committee in 1883, the gradual intro- 
duction of this system into the Civil 
Service Accounts ; they have been pur- 
suing a system which has had the 
sanction of Parliament in an Act passed 
last Session, and there is no reason 
why the proceedings of the Committee 
of Supply should be interrupted by this 
attempt to fasten on the Government 
an innovation of which they are entirely 
innocent. 

(9.40.) Sm W. HARCOURT 
(Derby): I think, Sir, if there were 
anything wanting to complete the 
catalogue of the indiscretions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it would be the 
scene which, during _five-and-twenty 
years in Parliament, I have never before 
witnessed, of a bitter, personal, insult- 
ing attack by the Secretary to the 
Treasury on the Chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee. If there 
is anything that the House of 
Commons has desired, it has been 
to maintain the authority of the 
Public Accounts Committee, which is 
composed of gentlemen who render 
great service to this House and to the 
country, who are supposed to be the 
guardians and the crities of the trans- 
actions of the Treasury; and that a 
person holding the office of Secretary 
to the Treasury should get up and—I 
will use the word, for there is no other 
word after he has refused to withdraw 
—insult the Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee in the presence of 
the House of Commons, is, in my 
opinion, one of the most foolish, as 
well as one of the most disgraceful 
things I have ever known. Anybody 
who has heard the statement of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Accounts must have recognised that it 
was a most moderate and a most 
accurate statement. He stated the 
position—and he did not introduce 
into it any controversial matter—with 
reference to this specific recommenda- 
tion. When you talk of the Committee 
on Public Accounts dealing with the 
Estimates of this year you do not 
mean the Committee on Public 
Accounts of ten years ago. You mean 
the Public Accounts Committee of this 
year, and last year, and who are likely 
to have to deal with the Estimates of 
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next year, and anything more trifling 
and evasive than the arguments of the 
Secretary to the Treasury going back 
to a stale Report of a period even 
antecedent, I believe, to his own 
autobiographical reminiscences which 
took up so large a part of his speech, is 


absurd. Like myself, he has the mis- 
fortune not to be young. Certainly 
that is not what anybody would 


understand by this Report and State- 
ment, which I can oniy call a most 
evasive and delusive statement, signed 
by the Secretary to the Treasury. 
When he says that this great change in 
the form of the Estimates is approved 
by the Committee on Public Accounts, 
no man would have believed that that 
meant the Committee on Public 
Accounts of ten yeaas ago, and that 
the present Committee on Public 
Accounts had never had cognisance of 
this matter at all. Further, as far as 
I can understand, the statement put 
forward to-night by the Secretary to 
the Treasury is absolutely inconsistent 
with the facts of the case. First of all, 
I will lay down this proposition, which 
cannot be denied, that any serious 
change in the form of the Estimates 
must be submitted first of all to the 
House itself, and will then be referred 
by the House to the Commitee on 
Public Accounts, not of ten years ago, 
but of to-day. That was the course 
that was followed under what I will 
call the moderate and the prudent 
guidance of the late First Lord of the 
Treasury who was observant of the 
traditions of this House; and when in 
the year 1890, the Government I dare say 
per incuriam had proposed Estimates in 
a shape materially different from a 
former period, the moment it was 
brought under the cognisance of Mr. 
Smith, with that knowledge of the 
practice of the House, and with that 
respect for its traditions which charac- 
terised his leadership of this House, 
he at once moved, that very night, a 
Resolution that the change in the form 
of the Estimates should be referred to 
the Public Accounts Committee. He 
did not get up—he was_ incapable 
of it—and insult the Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Accounts. 


He did not tell him that he had wil- 
fully withheld from the Committee 
something which he had not withheld 
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at all. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is responsible for the business of this 
House at this moment, and for the 
business of the Treasury. I ask him— 
will he make the Motion Mr. Smith 
made, which was on the 26th February 
1890, that the form of the changes pro- 
posed in the Estimates shall be referred 
to the Committee on Public Accounts, 
because if will not do that, it is in vain 
to ask Gentlemen to perform the duties 
which the Committee on Public Accounts 
perform. Objection was taken that 
there was a considerable change in the 
ordinary form of the Estimate. Now, 
Mr. Smith recognised the fact that no 
material change is to be made in the 
Estimates, unless it has been pre- 
viously approved of by the House of 
Commons, and that when a change in 
the Estimates is proposed by the 
Treasury that then it should be sent by 
the House to the Committee on Public 
Accounts before it is adopted. What 
happened in that year was that the 
Government at that time had some 
respect for the Committee on Public 
Accounts. That was before the accession 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury. Whenever they were 
going to introduce a change in the 
istimates they wrote to the Committee 
on Public Accounts, and asked them 
whether they would approve of it. The 
Committee on Public Accounts very 
properly said, ‘‘ That is not our busi- 
ness unless it is referred to us by the 
House.”” Thereupon the matter was 
referred to the House, and thereupon, 
as I have said, a Resolution was moved 
that the Statement—not the Estimates 
—laid before the House, seeing the 
arrangement of the Votes in the Esti- 
mates for 1890-91, as compared with 
that in the Estimates for 1889-90, 
should be referred to the Committee 
on Public Accounts. That is the prin 
ciple which I venture to say has always 
been observed—that no material change 
shall be made in the form of the Esti- 
mates unless it has been sanctioned by 
the House of Commons and conside 
by the Committee on Public Accounts. 
The Secretary to the Treasury states 
that this is a process that has been 
going on constantly. 

Sm JOHN GORST: Hear, hear! 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Yes; we heat 
the Secretary to the Treasury, but the 
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instances that have been given by him 
are worth nothing. The present 
Secretary to the Treasury has not got 
up his case, if he has got any to bear 
upon this point, because the instances 
he has given are absolutely worthless. 
With reference to the Ordinance, I take 
it that that one was the immediate 
result of the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1883, which were sub- 
mitted, and had relation to the Army 
and Navy. The Secretary for Ireland 
shakes his head, and says that the Ordi- 
nance had no relation to the Army. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg your pardon. 
I did not say that the Ordinance had 
no relation to the Army. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Well, you 
shook your head. A policy was adopted 
in accordance with the Ordinance. 
There cannot be the smallest doubt 
that both the Treasury and the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts and the 
House deliberately abstained from 
dealing on the same footing with the 
Civil Service Estimates. 

Mr. JACKSON: That was in 1881. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: In 1881, 
then. I can go back a few years more 
if you like. Well, I say you are bound 
to follow the traditions of the House of 
Commons. I know my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian 
thinks the system radically bad. He 
says it is going back to the system 
which was reformed by himself in 1854. 
Iam not going to argue that question 
now. The question before us now is 
the control of the House of Commons 
over the Estimates generally, and their 
principles. What I insist upon is the 
control of the House of Commons over 
the form of the Estimates. I say no 
Government has a right to make a 
serious and material change in the form 
of the Estimates without obtaining the 
sanction of the House of Commons and 
upon reference to the Committee on 
Public Accounts. Of course I mean 
the Committee on Public Accounts that 
revises the Estimates of the day, and 
not some stale Reports of ten or twelve 
years ago. The Committee of 1883 
decided, according to the circumstances 
of the time, whether it was fitting that 
the change should be made. It is the 
Committee of the day that has to 
determine what may be the circum- 
stances of the time, and whether it is 
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fitting that the change should be made. 
Therefore I shall not go back upon 
these stale Reports. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury talks about surprises. It is the 
House of Commons that has been sur- 
prised. He had no right to be surprised. 
He ought to have known the whole 
history of the case. He ought to have 
known what happened in 1890. He 
ought to have known that the First 
Lord of the Treasury of that day referred 
the change in the Estimates to the Com- 


Departments. 


mittee on the Public Accounts. Upon 
the very first day of the Session 


the Government, if they intended to 
make the change, ought to have moved 
the Resolution of Mr. Smith, moved in 
1890. Then, I daresay, a fortnight ago 
you would have had a consultation of 
the Committee. I know the ingenuity 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He has managed to muddle the Public 
Accounts to an extent they had never 
been muddled before. There is not a 
Department of the Public Accounts 
which he had not fiddled with and 
changed in some way or another. I 
know from members of the Committee 
on Public Accounts that, in consequence 
of his financial ingenuity, it is hardly 
possible to make out the Appropriation 
Accounts at all. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Is that their Re- 
port, oris it their private opinion ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: If you will not 
take it as the opinion of the Committee, 
I will offer it to you as my opinion. I 
venture to say that he will find it stated 
in many of those serious newspapers to 
which he alluded the other day. How 
impossible it will be to understand the 
Public Accounts if the whole of the 
totals of the Civil Service Estimates 
are altered as compared with last year, 
and with the years to come. They 
have never been altered upon a scale 
like the present. The quotation as to 
the Bankruptcy Procedure is nothing 
to the purpose, because it never stood 
upon any other footing. Therefore, 
the question of continuity does not 
arise. It is not like the question of 
the County Courts. You have changed 
the nominal expenditure. It might 
come to bea question how this Govern- 
ment has reduced the Civil Service 
Estimates. The public do not read the 
statements of the Treasury. They get 
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the totals of the Civil Service. You can 
well understand, for these purposes, the 
ingenuity of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in manipulating the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates. I say that one of the 
first principles of the control of Parlia- 
ment in this House is that you should 
be able to compare the expenditure of 
one year with another,. Youshouldcom- 
pare similar things with similar things, 
and you should follow a sound system 
of book-keeping, not confusing every- 
thing. If in looking back from one 
period to another you are to have these 
constant changes made without due 
consideration, without taking the 
opinion of parties who are responsible 
for the control of the expenditure of 
this House, if you are to rush into 
things in this country by a statement 
thrown upon the Table one day with a 
Vote on Account taken two or three 


days afterwards, then I say that the 
whole system of control over public ex- 
penditure is practically set at defiance. 
The present proceeding is absolutely 
unexampled. 


It is idle to say this is 
a comparatively small item upon which 
a change has been made. Whether 
such an item exists or not, or two or 
three items, this is a change upon a 
great scale of the whole system of Civil 
Service Estimates. I say that that 
ought to have been brought under the 
consideration of the House as has been 
done before on former occasions—that 
a Resolution ought to have been moved 
as. it was moved by the late Leader of 
the House, that this change should be 
considered by the Committee on Public 
Accounts. Instead of getting up and 
flouting the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Accounts, the Secretary of 
the Treasury ought to have treated him 
in a very different way. The Govern- 
ment should have invited the assistance 
of the Committee on Public Accounts, 
and of its Chairman for the perform- 
ance of a duty which cencerns very 
deeply the interests of the country. 
Now, Sir, if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will say that he will make the 
Motion that Mr. Smith made, that this 
change in the Hstimates be referred to 
the Committee on Public Accounts for 
their consideration and report by this 
House, then I will advise my right hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. But 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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persists in doing that which has never 
been done before, in forcing a great 
change on the Estimates without con. 
sideration and deliberation, I ho 
my right hon. Friend will enter a protest 
by taking a Division. 

“THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX. 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, §t. 
George's, Hanover Square) : I thought 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would not find it possible to conclude a 
speech in any way, however remotely 
connected with finance, without making 
some personal attack upon myself. [ 
know that these financial subjects 
rouse what I may be allowed to call 
without offence the ferocious financial 
watchfulness of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He takes such a deep interest in 
these questions that they seem gener- 
ally to rouse him from that equable 
temperament with which he is wont to 
contemplate other political questions. 
I have been marvelling with myself 
what might be the cause of that general 
flutter of excitement amongst hon. 
Gentlemen opposite which would 
seem to be foreign to such a very 
technical matter. There seemed to 
be a deeper interest almost than was 
apparent on the surface. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
has, however, revealed the real cause 
of their anxiety ; and that is, that this 
change of system, as it is called, will 
make it appear that the Estimates of 
this year were lower than the Estimates 
of the previous year; and the right 
hon. Gentleman sacrifices the doctrines 
of financial regularity to his passion 
for comparative statistics. The right 
hon. Gentleman is so intent upon being 
able to compare one year with another. 

Mr. J. ELLIS: As to the Esti- 
mates. 

*“Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not talking 
about the Estimates now, but about 
the best form of accounts ; and what I 
say now is: I myself, as a statistician, 
felt that the change in the form of the 
accounts would discompose to a certain 
extent the studies of future statisticians. 
I will make this admission to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that I myself have 
felt some compunction as to this 
change. So far from having advocated 
it, as he has suggested—I think he said 
it was due to my ingenuity—I have 
accepted it only because all my advisers 
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at the Treasury—who were also the 
advisers of the right hon. Gentleman 
during his tenure of Office—were firmly 
convinced, every one of them, that 
this change embodied the doctrine 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 
It may be wrong, and the most modern 
development of the policy of the Public 
Accounts Committee may be in a con- 
trary direction, though I am bound to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of that Committee was most 
guarded, as he is bound to be, on the 
subject. He did not disclaim the doc- 
trine that this change is a proper course 
of proceeding, and it would have been 
dificult for him to have done so, 
because year after year, without pro- 
test, he, as Chairman of the Committee, 
has sanctioned similar transfers—or 
rather appropriations—the application 
of receipts as appropriations in aid. 
I am going to ask why no pro- 
test was made. That is the point I 
will argue—that these changes have 
been made every year, and I have felt the 
inconvenience of these changes __per- 


sonally, because they involve a com- 
plicated statement in the Budget which 


I would rather not have to make, and 
they likewise prevent me from being 
able to make a comparison from one 
year to another. But I have always 
been told that the proper system of 
accounts and the principle sanctioned 
by the Committee was this, that 
we should give all the receipts as 
appropriations, and that we should 
give the net result instead of the 
gross result. These are the doctrines 
which have been preached to me by 
those who are better qualified to 
speak on the best form of account than 
either the right hon. Gentleman or my- 
self. These men have served under 
various Governments, and have known 
what has passed in various Committees 
on finance. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to me to scoff at continuity. He 
spoke of the “stale doctrine” of the 
Committee of Public Accounts in 1883. 
I donot think that is so long ago as to 
render obsolete the verdict of gentle- 
men, Members of this House, as com- 
petent to pronounce on this question as 
any one in the present day. I do not 
think this doctrine has become old 
after the lapse of nine years; but, at 
any rate, it was not rejected by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
the Committee. Therefore, rightly or 
wrongly, we have been under the im- 
pression at the Treasury that we were 
carrying out the views of a body which 
is comparatively continuous I hope. 
I think it would be most unfortunate if 
this House were to reject, after the 
lapse of a period of nine years, 
the view of a powerful Committee 
simply because it has _ received 
no specific endorsement at a later 
day. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, of course, looks 
upon nine years as a long time ago; 
and it is a view which he has frequently 
introduced in the course of these De- 
bates. But it is not so long ago. 

If it was a sound doctrine then it is a 
sound doctrine now. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby 
seems very hard upon my right hon. 
Friend. He says he has insulted the 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. Nothing would be further from 
the wish of the right hon. Gentleman 
than that he should for one moment be 
suspected of wishing to convey any such 
insult. But my right hon. Friend says 
that what he endeavoured to prove was, 
that he himself had been somewhat 
hardly treated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said there was no time to give 
notice, but there has been time for the 
right hon. Gentleman to get up his 
case; and if my right hon. Friend had 
had the slightest notice sent to 
him that there was a serious question 
that would be raised, he would have 
been at once ready with all his 
authorities which he has now been 
able to produce, and which entirely 
justify him in the statement he made. 
It was unfortunate—though of course 
there was no design in the matter—but 
it was most unfortunate that the very 
year in which the doctrine referred to 
was laid down by the Committee of 
Public Accounts was not alluded to by 
the Chairman of the Committee in his 
statement. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I did allude to that year in the state- 
ment. 

*“Mr. GOSCHEN : T listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and if there was an allusion to it in his 
statement it did not make a correct 
impression upon the House, because he 
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was less precise upon that point than 


upon many other points. I shall read 
to the Committee the words of the 
Committee in their Report which have 
induced the officers of the Treasury to 
believe that they were carrying out the 
policy of the Committee of the right 
hon. Gentleman— 

“They would be glad to see a gradual 
extension of the system as occasion 
offers ”— 

—not “according tothe circumstances of 
the day,” as it was put by the right hon. 
Gentleman— 

“to those Civil Service 
most readily admit of it.” 
Of course we may have been mistaken, 
and the Committee may have been 
mistaken. I am not myself so entirely 
convinced of the wisdom of the 
system as the Committee of Accounts 
seem to be; but we have loyally en- 
deavoured to carry out what we 
believed to be the views of the Com- 
mjttee. I never for one moment 
attempted to apply this system for any 
other purpose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby says: 
‘‘Have you ever applied this system 
before ?” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
said you never applied this system 
before with large amounts. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
what amount the right hon. Gentle- 
man may think large, or what amount 
he may think small. Would he con- 
sider £100,000 a large item or a small 
item? Would he consider £150,000 a 
large item or a small item ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is a matter 
of more than a £1,000,000 now. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Then we are re- 
duced to this, that it is merely a ques- 
tion of amount? Is that the point, 
that it isa mere question of amount ? 
In the year 1889, in the Packet Vote, 
a sum of £169,000 was transferred in 
that manner for the first time. I now 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, did that transfer come before 
him ? 

- Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 

Oo. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, if not, why 
not? [ will say why not—I give my 
own theory. Because it was in accor«- 
ance with the accepted policy of the 
Mr. Goschen 
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Committee. They considered it as one 
of the occasions that offered, and that, 
therefore, the Treasury had moved 
forward in the direction that had 
been recommended. Now, I put it 
to the House, and I put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, if we have this case, if 
we see that no protest was made against 
this case, are we not justified in going 
on, as the occasion offered, in the de- 
velopment of the policy which, in the 
face of the House, we were carrying 
out on accounts which have been re- 
ferred to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, but with regard to which they 
did not think it their duty to make one 
single word of protest? And TI believe 
they made no protest because they be- 
lieved we were acting in harmony with 
this policy. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby says, that the late 
Mr. Smith promised that any changes 
in the mode of presenting these Votes 
should be referred to the Public 
Accounts Committee. Well, that was 
upon the point of lessening the number 
of Votes that were to be presented to 
this House by amalgamating the Votes— 
which is an entirely new matter. But, 
in this case, we have this process going 
on from year to year, and not one word 
of protest has been raised against the 
system from the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee; and, therefore, we were entitled 
to think that we were adopting a 
principle which was not only the 
principle of the Treasury as a perma- 
nent Department, but which we believed 
to be the continuous policy of the 
Public Accounts Committee down to 
the year 1883; but even since that 
time, since this Motion was made by 
the late Mr. Smith to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
has called attention——since that time 
another large item has been transferred 
—namely, an item of £53,000 in 1891, 
with regard to the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. Last year a similar step has 
been taken in this direction. Take 
£53,000 ; that is a considerable amount. 
£165,000 in 1889 is a considerable 
amount. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The accounts founded on the Estimates 
for 1891 have not been before us yet. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am glad of the 
interruption, but I sincerely regret that 
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the sight hon. Gentleman should have 
permitted himself to take up a contro- 
yersial position such as he is unac- 
customed to assume. 


Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I desire to state that I hope I have no 
controversy with the Public Accounts 
Committee. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman I 
was thinking of, I was thinking of his 
interruption. His interruption was a 
little controversial (No.) I will show 
you how it was a little controversial. 
I said I was sorry to be put into a 
position of controversy with the right 
hon Gentleman when he interrupted 
me. I am sure he was carried away 
for the moment. But admitting that the 
accounts for 1891 have not been referred 
yet to the Public Accounts Committee, 
yet the accounts for 1889 have been 
referred tothe Public Accounts Commit- 
tee. I will give up, if the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes it, the item for the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police because it 
has not yet passed through that ordeal; 
but what I do not give up are the 


previous cases where large sums have 


been transferred. Quite apart fromm 
any feeling of Party I think the desire 
would be that we should pay every 
possible deference to the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, and shou!d avoid 
all controversy with them that we 
possibly can. I regret if the scale for 
this occasion is considered larger than 
that sanctioned by the Puvlic Accounts 
Committee, but I have yet to learn that 
the practice is in conflict with the 
opinions of the Committee. We were 
entitled to believe it was the traditional 
policy of the Committee, and that they 
wished to make further progress in that 
direction, and we have conscientiously 
acted upon it. 


(10.19.) Mr. WHITBREAD (Bed- 
ford): I appeal to independent 
Members of this House to consider 
carefully the course of proceedings that 
are now going on in this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury tried to minimise what is 
done ; he tried to pass very lightly over it. 
«4 right hon. Friend who opened the 
debate spoke with great tenderness, 
but I am not bound, and Members 
generally are not bound, by the con- 
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siderations which may have governed 
him. The practice referred to is to be 
condemned root and branch. There 
is nothing in accounting that lends 
itself so much to vice. My opinion 
is that the public are entitled to 
know what is their income and 
what is their expenditure. This 
practice conceals both. I know of 
no way in which you can check the 
growth of expenditure but by watching 
carefully and having constantly under 
your eye the expenditure of each year. 
This practice conceals it. I know 
something about accounts, and I believe 
that, like myself, the traders of this 
country will condemn this practice as 
unsound, as rotten, and as misleading. 
The Government say that this plan 
was adopted by them in unison with a 
recommendation of the Public Accounts 
Committee. Great doubt has been 
thrown upon that statement. They 
say it is a gradual change that was 
recommended by the Committee on 
Public Accounts some nine years ago. 
But this gradual change involves, I 
notice, £930,000 in this one year. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as we 
are led to suppose, accepts the change 
with reluctance, why cannot he do 
what was done by his predecessor in 
office, and refer the matter to the 
Public Accounts Committee? I ask 
the House not to relinquish its control 
over the public money, and to insist 
upon knowing what the opinion is of 
the Committee on Public Accounts on 
this matter. When we know that we 
shall be in a better position than we 
are at present to determine the course 
we should adopt. Now, Sir, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
some doubt regarding this practice, and 
as we are told the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian is 
opposed to it, who, then, is in its 
favour? Independent Members of 
this House did not call for it, nor 
the Public Accounts Committee. Did 
the officials or advisers of the Treasury 
ask for it ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I should like to 
correct the hon. Gentleman. The 
officials at the Treasury were of opinion 
that this change was the policy of the 
Public Accounts Committee. They 
did not recommend it upon their own 
responsibility. 


Departmenis. 
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*Mr. WHITBREAD: Then who is 
in favour of this change? Who asked for 
it ? Not the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian, not the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, not the officials of the 
Treasury, not the Committee on Public 
Accounts. That being so, I shall be 
glad if the Government will bring this 
matter to an amicable close by agree- 
ing to refer it to the Public Accounts 
Committee for their opinion. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am much sur- 
prised at the form of this discussion. 
If we had been given the shortest 
notice of it, if a note had been passed 
across the Table saying it was going to 
be raised, we could have answered 
much more readily and shortly the 
various points that have been advanced. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down tells us that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
does not approve of this change, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby does not approve of it, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton shares 
their views. But, pray, who started it 
in 1881? It was in 1881, when the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Midlothian was at the head of the 
Government, that this system was 
instituted. It was following 1881 that 
there was a correspondence, which the 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee will recollect lasted for two 
= There were negotiations 
etween the Treasury, the Comptroller 
and the Public 
which resulted 


and Auditor General, 
Accounts Committee, 
in the arrangement of 1883. The 
Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee in 1883 bore on its face this 
fact—that the change was the result of 
a correspondence which had _ been 
going on for a long time as to whether 
the alteration that had been made in 
1881 in regard to the Army and the 
Navy Accounts should be applied to 
the Civil Service Accounts. The 
Public Accounts Committee of that day 
made that point perfectly clear in 
their Report after a correspon- 
dence with the Treasury extend- 
ing over a period of two years. 
During that time the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
was at the head of the Government, 
and yet the hon. Member for Bedford 
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gets up and says the right hon. Member 
does not approve of the change, 
Well, Sir, as I have said, this went on— 
the Public Accounts Committee pro- 
nounced its opinion; the Treasury 
concurred after considering their Re- 
port, and from that time down to the 
present day, year after year, we have 
been making those alterations as the 
necessity and the opportunity occurred. 
My right hon. Friend has quoted two 
instances which I should have thought 
would have satisfied the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
There was the instance of 1889, 
where £160,000 was taken in one 
sum. He did not say that was 
the only case where Appropriations 
in Aid have been taken. He gave 
another instance in 1891. I have 
since then referred to the Votes for 
1885-6, when right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were responsible for the 
jstimates, and I find that they 
took in that year a Grant in Aid 
of the Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vice amounting to no less a sum than 
£88,000. These cases could be multi- 
plied to a very great extent as regards 
their number, and it has been the be- 
lief of the Treasury that the need for 
this change was the deliberately ex- 
pressed opinion of the Committee on 
Public Accounts. I have put forward 
the view of the Treasury, and I have 
shown that there is hardly a year to 
which this principle has not extended. 
It is no new system. It is merely a 
carrying out of a system that has the 
approval of the House and of the 
Public Accounts Committee. The 
whole question, therefore, has been 
raised to-night either under a mis- 
apprehension or with the deliberate 
intention of making capital out of it. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has 
expressed surprise at this question 
being raised. I do not think, Sir, the 
Government have any reason to com- 
plain, because they themselves have 
surprised the Committee by suddenly 
bringing forward the Estimates in a 
completely altered form. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
founded himself largely on certain words 
in the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee in 1883. But, Sir, my 
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right hon. Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) has 

inted out that that Report is ten 
years old, and that the words of the 
Report by no means indicate any such 
process as that which the Government 
has adopted. The Committee said that 
this new way of treating Extra Receipts 
should only be applied gradually to the 
Civil Service Estimates. What strikes 
us is this : that it was not so applied in 
1884, 1885, or 1886. No doubt in sub- 
sequent years cases can be produced, 
but it is only in the year 1892 that the 
principle is applied wholesale to all 
the Votes in the Civil Service Hsti- 
mates. I confess that when I first 
looked at these Estimates I was 
puzzled, and it struck me as at least 
a very remarkable coincidence that 
this wholesale application of the rule 
was made in a year which, if the rule 
had not been so applied, would have 
shown an enormous increase in the 
Estimates. I am not going to dwell 
on the merits of this change, or to 
discuss whether it is sound or unsound. 
That is not strictly the question which 
is before the Committee. The question 
before the Committee is this—should a 
great and wholesale alteration in the 
way of dealing with this important 
matter of the Civil Service Estimates 
be put before Parliament, and a Vote 
on Account of these Estimates be 
asked therein, without this change in 
the form of the Estimates being 
first put before the Public Accounts 
Committee for their sanction and 
advice? The precedents of 1890 have 
been mentioned, but there is another 
case which has not been referred to, 
and which shows the excessive care- 
fulness that the House of Commons, 
under the leadership of the late Mr. 
Smith, always exercised over altera- 
tions in the form of the Estimates, 
because alteration of a large kind 
such as this vitiates comparisons 
between previous and subsequent years. 
In 1888 the Admiralty introduced 
great changes in the Votes. 

Mr. FORWOOD: An amalgamation 
of the Votes ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes; amalgamation, but other im- 
portant changes also in the particulars 
of the Votes. I think the changes 
were in a good direction, for a good 
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purpose, and were good in them- 
selves ; but they undoubtedly confused 
the Estimates and destroyed almost 
altogether the possibility of compari- 
son with previous years. What did 
the Committee of Public Accounts 
say when that question was brought 
under their notice? They said this— 

“Your Committee cannot therefore but 
regret that the Admiralty did not propose, 
and that the Treasury did not insist upon, the 

tponement of the adoption of the new 
‘orm of the Estimates until the House of 
Commons, or your Committee, had been given 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion.” 
We only appeal to the Government to 
take the same _ reasonable course 
which was taken two years ago 
on their own initiative —that is, 
to refer directly to the Public 
Accounts Committee in order to 
ascertain what advice that Com- 
mittee would give the House in the 
matter. We necessarily bring forward 
this matter on the Vote on Account, 
which is the first opportunity. It does 
not interfere with the Vote on Account. 
This is our first means of calling the 
attention of the House to this impor- 
tant charge which has been made, and 
I cannot but hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Leader of the 
House will adopt the salutary, reason- 
able, and sound course which was 
adopted by Mr. Smith two years ago, 
and which if they follow will not pre- 
vent them for one hour or moment from 
attaining their object-——-namely, the 
obtaining of a Vote on Account. There 
is no obstruction whatever in reference 
to this question, and I would still urge 
the Government to accept that pro- 
posal. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 104 ; 
Noes 175.—(Div. List, No. 36.) 


Departments. 


Original Question again proposed. 


(10.55.) Sm WILLIAM HAR- 
COURT (Derby) : I wish to give 
notice that, as the Government have 
evidently come to the conclusion not 
to consult the Committee on Public 
Accounts on this matter, I will, on 
the earliest opportunity, move the 
Resolution which was moved by the 
late Mr. Smith on the 27th February, 
1890— 
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“That the statement laid before the House 

showing the arrangement of Votes in the 
Estimates for 1890-91 as compared with that 
of the Estimates for 1889-90 be referred to the 
Committee on Public Accounts.” 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge) laughs at the Motion. Is he so 
much amused at the contrast between 
the present Leader of the House and 
the late Leader of the House? I 
would desire to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the Motion was 
carried concurrently with a Vote on 
Account, which was taken to the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, who, in 
consequence of that Resolution, pro- 
ceeded to consider the altered form of 
the Estimates for the year. 

(10.56.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE 
(Stockport): I was very much amused, 
not at the contrast between the former 
and present Leaders of the House, but 
at the confusion between the Accounts 
of 1890-91, and those of 1892-93, 
in regard to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has not taken the trouble 
to insure accuracy. That was what 
made me laugh. 


(10.57.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): We have had a very 
interesting and somewhat exciting 
financial Debate, and although we have 
not been so fortunate as to find our- 
selves in the majority, yet Iam happy 
to think that, thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton, the wiles of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have been 
thoroughly exposed. There is another 
subject equally interesting, and, per- 
haps, even more personal to many of 
us in this House, upon which I 
wish to say a few words. I fully 
admit, as a general rule, it is neces- 
sary, in view of our present financial 
system, to take at the commencement 
of the Session a Vote on Account; and, 
therefore, in ordinary circumstances, I 
should not stand in the way of that Vote 
being taken ; but, the circumstances at 
the present moment are somewhat 
exceptional. Parliament comes to an 
end next year by the efflux of time. 
Now, I have heard rumours that it is 


Sir William Harcourt 
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intended to carry on Parliament up till 
next year. I can perfectly understand 
the desire on the part of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—I can under- 
stand they are anxious to remain Mem- 
bers of Parliament for another year, 
and they may not be quite so anxious 
to meet their constituents as they 
would have us to believe; but I 
dismiss these rumours, because the 
present Ministry prides itself upon 
being a Constitutional Ministry. We 
have no written Constitution; the 
Constitution is one of usage, and usage 
shows that under no circumstances 
does a Parliament continue to exist for 
seven years. The question, then, which 
I would submit to the First Lord of 
the Treasury before we give him this 
large sum of money is not so much 
whether the Election will take place 
this year or next year, but at what 
period of the year it is likely to take 
place? The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sydney Gedge) laughs again. I 
have never yet precisely understood 
why this should be kept a secret from 
the country. If the country is to 
be regarded as an enemy, I can 
understand the Prime Minister keeping 
this a dark secret, and springing the 
Election like a cracker on the country, 
thereby taking the country by surprise. 
But surely they do not regard the 
nation as their enemy ; thenwhyshould 
they not inform the nation when it will 
take place? I have no wish to treat 
thisas a mere Party question, although, 
if I did, Iam told by Gentlemen on 
this side of the House that we should 
be gainers by delay ; that the muddling 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
is doing them a great deal of harm, and 
will, in all probability, if continued ior 
a considerable time, give us a larger 
majority. I will not refer to the 
results of bye-elections, but will take 
it that one side or the other will win 
at the next General Election. But the 
Election is at present in theair, and is 
a disturbing element. It interferes 
with business, and prevents gentlemen 
from attending sufficiently to their own 
avocations, because they are engrossed 
by the coming struggle. Indeed, in 
the House itself the attendance is most 
sparse on both sides, and that is owing 
to the feeling of uncertainty which pre- 
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vails as to the date of the General 
Election. 

Tue CHATRMAN: How 
hon. Gentleman make his 
relevant to the Vote ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not see 
how we can pass this large Vote until 
we have some information from the 
Government as to how long this Par- 
liament is likely to last. 

Tut CHAIRMAN : That is a matter 
which might have been discussed on 
the Motion to go into Committee of 
Supply ; but I really do not see how it 
is relevant now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I move 
that the Vote be only for one month 
instead of two, because I shall distrust 
Her Majesty’s Government until they 
declare their views on the subject of 
the date of the General Election ? May 
I, therefore, move that this Vote be re- 
duced by one-half ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member refer to the whole Vote, or 
only to the first item ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I will take 
the first item. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Then I point 
out—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Am I obliged 
now to state what my Motion will be 
at the end? I shall move at the end a 
Motion which will put me entirely in 
Order. 

THe CHAIRMAN: After the lan- 
guage of the hon. Gentleman I shall 
be bound now to ask him what he is 
going to move ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I shall 
move to report Progress, because I 
think this Vote ought not to be taken 
until we have the explanation for 
which I ask. The Government itself 
is unable to retain the mastery that it 
ought to possess over this House owing 
to its large majority. The Tory 
organs admit this. What, for instance, 
does the Times —the organ of the 
Government—(‘‘ No, no! ”’)—well, I 
will say, the sympathetic friend of the 
Government—say? It says— 

“It is impossible to deny the existence of a 
certain amount of disorganisation and dis- 
content amongst the Ministerial majority.” 


does the 
remarks 
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In the last year of the life of a Parlia- 
ment discipline is relaxed; and hon. 
Members, some of whom do not intend 
to seek re-election, do not attend as 
regularly as they have done. The fact 
remains that the Government have lost 
their hold on the House, and we have 
only to look at the occurrences of last 
Tuesday and last Friday for proofs of 
the fact. According to the Times this 
torpor is due to the fact that the First 
Lord of the Treasury is the Leader of 
the House. 

Sir CHARLES DALYRMPLE rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put,” but the CHarr- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Departments. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Times 
says it is hardly honest to make the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
merits are not precisely those of the 
late Mr. Smith asa pretext for murmur- 
ing and sulking. I do not agree with 
this for a moment; on the other hand, 
I consider the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury an attractive personality. (In- 
terruption.) I can assure hon. Gentle- 
men that we shall not stand this kind of 
thing, and if they do not conduct them- 
selves as gentlemen we shall go on mov- 
ing to report Progress till 12 o'clock. 
They have tried this before, and we 
shall not be put down by clamour. 
The fault does not lie with the First Lord 
of the Treasury ; it lies with the situation, 
and the most experienced gentleman 
will be unable to lead a body of sup- 
porters like that (indicating the Minis- 
terial side of the House). The diffi- 
culty has arisen during the current 
business. I do not consider the pro- 
gramme of the Government is one 
tending to arouse enthusiasm on either 
side of the House. Time is an element 
in this case, because we wish to know 
how long the Session is expected to 
last. We have a Small Holdings Bill 
and a number of minor Bills, and then 
two important and most controversial 
Bills, and there is every appearance 
that the Session will be ill on to the 
end of July or August. Then one of two 
things will happen—either we shall 
have an Election then, or it will be 
postponed tiil November. 
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THe CHAIRMAN : I do not see the 
relevancy of these remarks on this 
Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think we 
have a right to know before this money 
is voted when the election will take 
place, and I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether we may take the 
assurance that the ordinary practice 
will be pursued, and that, if the 
Election takes place in November, the 
registration of this year will be ad- 
vanced, so that we may have the 
Election upon the new registration, and 
not upon the registration of last year ? 
I am not treating this matter in a Party 
spirit, for even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself has complained of 
the reticence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. (Interruption.) I must ask 
for the protection of the Chair against 
this clamour. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is scarcely conducting the Debate in a 
serious manner. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think I am 
arguing a very serious matter. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
at a meeting the other night that it was 
a secret to him when the General 
Election would take place. I assert 
that before we vote this large sum of 
money in the last year of a Parliament, 
the country has a right to know when 
it will be consulted on one of the 
greatest issues that has ever come 
before it. I move, Sir, that you do 
leave the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

(11.19.) THe FIRST LORD or tue 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): A formal Resolution 
has been put before the House, and the 
question is whether, on the day before 
the last on which we can conclude our 
financial business, we are to stop all 
discussion upon the public Estimates? 
That is the formal Motion before the 
House, and upon it the hon. Gentleman 
has raised—and I presume in doing so 
he was in Order—the question of my 
personal merits and of the Dissolution 
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of Parliament. Though I do not see 
the relevancy of those two questions [| 
will endeavour to answer them. With 
regard to the first question I have very 
little to say. This is not the first office 
of responsibility under the Crown that 
T have filled, and I have been abused 
into a reputation far above my merits in 
connection with one office which I have 
held, and it seems to me that hon. 
Members are in a fair way to abuse 
me into a reputation far above my 
merits in connection with the office 
which I now hold. I can assure them 
that I am the last person in the world 
to object to a process from which I 
have profited so much. With regard 
to the second question, the Dissolution, 
he is in a position to say quite as much 
to the public as I am. He knows as 
wellas I do the practice of the Constitu- 
tion. He knows as well as I do the 
law by which the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment is in the last instance governed. 
Those are the conditions which, in this 
Parliament as much as in other Parlia- 
ments, will probably regulate the Dis- 
solution. I know nothing, and can tell 
the hon. Member nothing, more than he 
knows himself. The Government has 
laid before the House of Commons a 
programme of legislation for this Ses- 
sion, which they believe to be useful 
and beneficial, and of a kind to commend 
itself to the people of this country. I 
see no reason whatever why that pro- 
gramme should not be carried out, ner 
has the hon. Gentleman brought any 
considerations before us which should 
induce us to curtail the beneficent 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
large classes of our fellow-subjects. 

Mr. J. O';CONNOR (Tipperary, §.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to intervene. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR continued 
standing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to intervene unless 
the right hon. Gentleman chooses to 
give way. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: He has given 
way. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
wish to call attention—— 
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Tar CHAIRMAN: Hon. Members 
must obey the direction of the Chair. 
They have twice risen, and I tell them 
they are not entitled to intervene. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR remained stand- 
ing amid cries of ‘‘ Name.” 

Tur CHAIRMAN : I must warn the 
hon. Member that, uniess he yields to 
my direction and resumes and keeps 
his seat, I shall be compelled to name 
him to the House. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR resumed 
seat and 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR proceeded: I 
can assure both the hon. Gentlemen 
that I do not intend to detain the Com- 
mittee for more than a moment longer, 
and they will have ample opportunity 
to make any observations they desire. 
I was simply saying when I was in- 
terrupted that I can see no reason why 
we should not carry through our pro- 
gramme of legislation—a programme 
which I believe has the support of the 
House and of the country ; and, there- 
fore, I need not say that there is no 


his 


ground why on a Vote of Credit for 
two months we should adjourn the 


Debate. And I would suggest respect- 
fully to the hon. Member that he 
should withdraw his Motion, and allow 
this Vote to be carried without further 
discussion, and permit us to go to a 
matter which is of very much interest to 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland—namely, 
the Report of the Vote respecting the 
School Teachers’ Pension Fund for 
Ireland. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: What about 
the Local Government Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The curiosity 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
has now been amply satisfied, and I 
think we may now be permitted to 
proceed to some more practical form of 
discussion, instead of wasting the time 
of the House by these vain prophecies 
as to the particular moment when this 
Parliament shall come to an end. 

Question put, and negatived. 

(11.26.) Mr. MORTON: I propose 
to move the reduction of this Vote by 
asum of £100, in consequence of the 
fact that the bar in the outer Lobby has 
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not been removed. I calied attention 
to this matter last year, and later on 
we were told that the bar would be 
removed during the Recess. The bar 
is still there, and I think it would be 
to the credit of the House that it 
should be removed. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Item for the House 
of Commons be reduced by £100.”— 
(Mr. Morton.) 

*(11.30.) THe FIRST COMMIS- 
SIONER or WORKS (Mr. Puiunker, 
Dublin University): It is quite true, as 
the hon. Member says, that this 
question has been discussed before, and 
a scheme was suggested last year which 
would, as we believed, have got rid of 
many if not all of the objections that 
have been raised. But we were met 
with difficulties in the way of removing 
some of the offices that it would have 
been necessary to interfere with. Some 
correspondence passed during the Recess 
between the Member for Croydon (Mr. 
S. Herbert) on this side of the House 
and the Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
Cyril Flower), and they came to the 
conclusion that the most satisfactory 
way to deal with this matter was to 
appoint a Committee this Session which 
should carefully consider the whole sub- 
ject. I believe the appointment of that 
Committee has only been postponed 
because of the illness, which we all 
regret, of the Member for Croydon. 
However, as little delay as possible 
shall occur, and I believe that Com- 
mittee will not take long to investigate 
the matter and come to a conclusion, 
so that during the next Recess changes 
may be made that will be satisfactory 
to all parties. 


(11.32.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): Is it the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to relegate to the 
same Committee the question of the 
accommodation in the Dining Room ? 


Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid that 
is quite a separate consideration, but I 
will pay serious attention to any pro- 
posals which reach me. 

(11.34.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I desire to know 
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what is being done in the matter of the 
Library? I have been unable to find 
any copies of the Law Reports, and I 
was told that I might use the House of 
Lords’ Library. I do not wish to use 
that Library ; but I tried to-day to find 
the book I wanted, and after an hour’s 
search was unsuccessful. 


Mr. MORTON: After the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
ask leave to withdraw my Moticn to 
reduce the Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

(11.38.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I wish to call attention to the allow- 
ance of £1,000 for servants’ wages in 
the Refreshment Rooms. The Refresh- 
ment Room is managed by a Committee 
under the Serjeant-at-Arms, and they 
get £1,000 to expend, and give no 
account of it at all. When last year 
charges were made about sweating the 
unfortunate waiters, the Member for 
Croydon told the House that they had 
no business whatever to deal with the 
spending of this money. All we had 
to do was to vote the £1,000, and 
they would spend it as they pleased. 
All we now know is that the whole 
thing is arranged by the Com- 
mittee, and that there are so many 
dinners and so many luncheons. 
Some time ago we had a contractor 
who contracted for the Refreshment 
Rooms; but a change was considered 
desirable, and now this matter is 
arranged by a Committee. Whether 
they make a profit or lossI do not 
know. The only information we get 
is that there are so many dinners in so 
many months. This £1,000 is for the 
benefit of the Members, so that we 
have all some interest in it. It is 
either used to make a reduction on the 
food, or else for some other special pur- 
pose. I have tried for two or three 
years to get the information how it is 
spent, but I have failed. Last year I 
was told we had nothing to do with 
whether the manager adopted the 
sweating principle or not. That being 
so, I think it is time to stop this Vote, 
and let us pay the full market value 
for our cups of tea and dinners. I do 
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not think the prices we pay are much 
lowered by the Vote, but whether or 
not, the present condition of things 
ought not to continue. Unless I hear 
some more intelligible reason for the 
Vote of £1,000, and unless the House 
has some control over the money, | 
shall ask the Committee not to accede 
to the Vote. 


(11.42.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) ; 
My hon. Friend forgets the irregularity 
in demand in the Refreshment Rooms, 
which entails a certain loss, even 
though the usual market prices 
are charged, for I do not think things 
are cheaper inside than outside the 
House. 


(11.43.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough) : I do not object to the Vote 
of £1,000 so long as it is properly 
spent; but, as there is no account of 
receipts or expenditure, we do not know 
how the money is spent. I have also 
to complain that there is no representa- 
tive of the Temperance Party on the 
Kitchen Committee, so that that part 
of the Refreshment Room may be 
properly looked after. I hope some 
Member of the Kitchen Committee will 
be able to tell us where to find in the 
accounts how this £1,000 is spent, or 
else give us some assurance that in 
future the accounts wiil be published and 
distributed in order that Members may 
know all about it. Unless we get some 
assurance of that kind, I shall support 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Caithness. 


(11.45.) Mr. CREMER: As one of the 
Members of the Committee, I waited in 
the hope that some other Member 
would have risen; but as no one has 
attempted to enlighten hon. Members 
on the subject, perhaps I may be 
allowed to give explanations upon two 
or three of the details referred to. If the 
hon. Member for Caithness and the 
hon. Member for Peterborough want 
to know how the money is ex- 
pended, if they will devote a few 
minutes’ consideration to the subject 
in the office of the manager, all the 
facts will be placed at their disposal, 
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and they will see how the money is 
expended. I think it isa mistake that 
no Return is presented to Members of 
the House, and I hope that the Com- 
mittee will attempt to comply with 
the very reasonable request for this 
Return. Then complaints have been 
made as to the charges—that they are 
not less than they were, notwithstand- 
ing the subsidy—I think if anyone 
will compare the tariff of the Dining 
Room with the tariff six or seven years 
ago, he will not express the opinions 
which have been uttered by the hon. 
Member for Caithness and the hon. 
Member for Leicester. The tariff has 
been reduced from 40 to 60 per cent. 
If the hon. Members are prepared to 
have the charges raised to the price at 
which they stood six or seven years 
ago, I hope they will go into the Lobby 
and yote to deprive the Refreshment 
Committee of this subsidy. The re- 
freshments must be paid for by the 
vote of this House or by the Members 
themselves in the Dining Room and 
in the Tea Room. The question of 
the sweating of the waiters has 
been discussed more than once by the 
Members of the Committee. Hon. 
Members know the interest I have 
always evinced in the adequate and 
just payment of members of the 
working classes, and I have tried 
to ascertain from time to time whether 
there was real foundation for the state- 
ment which has been made. I am not 
going to say there has been no founda- 
tion for such acharge, but I think that, 
on the whole, the staff may fairly claim 
to be pretty well paid—I _ will 
not say adequately—but pretty well 
paid for their services. I promise 
hon. Members that if they bring 
to the notice of the Committee 
any serious charge, which they are 
capable of proving, every Member of 
the Committee I think, without excep- 
tion, would feel himself not only bound 
to pay serious regard to the charge, but 
also to immediately apply a remedy. 
There is one difficulty, however, in the 
work of the Committee: those who 
complain scarcely ever attend to express 
their grievances. [An hon. Memper : 
“Name.”] It is not fair toask me for 
names. I make the assertion, and it is 
very well understood to be true. The 
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Members of the Committee are most 
assiduous in theirlabours. All the ac- 
counts are open for their inspection. A 
report is made week after week. I hope 
that in the charges recklessly made as 
to tne Committee there is no insinua- 
tion that the money voted by the House 
is dishonestly used. I do not say the 
department is perfectly managed. But 
if difficulties still exist it is owing tothe 
fact that Members who have been 
appointed to discharge their duties upon 
tnat Committee have neglected them, 
and have left them to a handful of men 
who do feel it necessary to be present 
on every occasion of a meeting. 


(11.50.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ido 
not wish to intervene in this discussion, 
but I would beg the House to finish the 
discussion upon this Vote to-night. I 
make the appeal in the interests of the 
Government and of the House itself, 
because uniess we are fortunate enough 
to obtain this Vote to-night I am afraid 
it may be necessary to take the time of 
the House to-morrow in a manner 
which I should be sorry to do. 


(11.51.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : 
Some of us have to bring forward 
grievances of a very pressing character, 
and unless we do so now we shall have 
no other chance whatever. Therefore, 
much as I regret it, I cannot allow the 
Vote at present to be passed. 


(11.52.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I do 
not think this discussion should be pro- 
longed, but I should iike to ask the 
right hon.Gentleman whether there are 
not still many days on which the Vote 
on Account may be dealt with ? 


(11.53.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is 
quite true that the Vote on Account 
does not stand precisely in the same 
situation as some of the other Votes. 
At the same time, it is urgent that the 
Vote should be passed. 


(11.54.) Mr. MORTON : I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
on the Front Bench will not forget that 
they have occupied nearly the whole 
of this evening in discussing matters 
not of grave consequence, and that, in 
fact, have nothing to do with the Vote 
on Account. I do not think the pro- 
| posal they make now is fair, either to 
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the House or to the country. There- 
fore, I trust no attempt will be made to 
force this Vote to-night. 


(11.55.) Mr. CONYBEARE: May I 
point out that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had told us when we were to look 
for a Dissolution this difficulty would 
not have arisen, because at present we 
are left in a state of uncertainty. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You will have 
every opportunity. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Yes; weshall 
be in the dog-days or in November. I 
hope an attempt to push this Vote 
through will not be made. 


(11.56.) Mr. J. OCCONNOR: I be- 
lieve the question before the House at 
the present moment relates to the 
affairs of the Kitchen Committee. Why 
have Members not attended the meet- 
ings of the Committee? Simply be- 
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cause the Kitchen Committee are in- 
corrigible ; they are not open to reform. 


(11.57.) Mr. Howorru rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put’; but the Cuair- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I have only a 
few words to say. When I proposed 
to the Kitchen Committee certain 
reforms they did not in their wisdom 
feel it to be necessary to carry these re- 
forms out, and they came to the House 
for a sum of £1,000, which I believe is 
wrongly applied. The management of 
the Committee is wrong. It has been 
said there is no member of the Temper- 
ance Party on the Committee for 
carrying out their views. The fact is, 
that all the profit that is made by the 
Kitchen Committee is made out of the 
men who drink a small bottle of wine 
by the orders of their doctor. They 
pay the whole cost of the cheapdinners 
for those who drink cold water. Now, 
Sir, there is another question— 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 

Mr. Morton 
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Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY--REPORT. 
Resolutions[ 29th February | reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1891-2 (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ESTIMATES). 


Ir1sH Nationat Scuoot TEACHERS’ 
Pension Funp. 
Crass VI. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £99,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment ——s the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, as a 
Grant in Aid of the Capital of the Pension 
Fund created under the provisions of ‘ The 
National School Teachers (Ireland) Act,1879,’” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

(12.3.) Coroner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): Of course, there are various ways 
of conducting the Business of the House, 
and one is by way of ‘ surprise.” Now, 
this being St. Patrick’s Day, many 
Members of the Irish Party are absent 
from the House attending meetings, 
political or festive ; and I think it is 
scarcely fair to push on the business 
in which Irish Members are specially 
interested. There is a special reason, 
too, in reference to the circumstances 
attending the discussion of this Vote 
in Committee. As a general rule, when 
these Resolutions come before you, Mr. 
Speaker, they have had full discussion 
in Committee of Supply, but in this 
instance such has not been the case; 
we have not had, and we could not 
have, proper discussion in the absence 
of information, which the Government 
acknowledged was necessary, in refer- 
ence to the actuarial calculations of 
1886 and 1891. The Government were 
not then in a position to give us the 
information. It is a difficult question, 
only to be dealt with in a business-like 
way, which the present occasion does 
not offer ; and so I hope the Leader of 
the House will agree to adjourn the 
Debate. I may mention, also, that the 
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Committee were influenced by a tele- 
gram quoted by the Chief Secretary, 
purporting to come from a certain 
body in Dublin representing the 
teachers of Ireland; but it appears 
that the message merely came 
from a section of that Committee, 
and they did not understand the 
bearing of the Motion of the First Lord. 
We claim a discussion, but if we 
attempt to enter upon it now it will be 
under great disadvantages. I fear the 
First Lord does not intend to respond 
to my request that the discussion should 
be adjourned until Irish Members are 
reasonably represented here. This is 
an occasion when it was well known 
many of my hon. Friends would be 
absent. For my part, I make it a rule 
always to be present in the House of 
Commons on St. Patrick’s night, for the 
reason that the Government of the day 
may show a disposition to pass 
measures that may be extremely detri- 
mental to our country, and at least I 
can make a protest,as Ido now. Now 
the sum of £90,000 was allotted to 
Ireland last year, and the first idea of 
the First Lord was that he would add 
it to the securities for his Land Pur- 
chase Scheme. He said also that it 
might be appropriated to the benefit of 
education or of labourers, but he had in 
his mind the strengthening of the posi- 
tion of the Treasury under his Land 
Bill. This allocation we objected to 
losing, basing our objection on the ground 
that when a similar sum of, I think, 
£800,000, was allocated to England, it 
was devoted to the benefit of parents 
who send their children to school or of 
school teachers. We urged that this 
sum of £90,000 should be similarly dis- 
posed of for Ireland. Then the First 
Lord abandoned his proposition, and 
there was no allocation last year, this 
sum being hung up, though I pressed 
to have it temporarily allotted for the 
benefit of teachers in some way. This 
proposal, however, was not accepted. 
Then the Government came forward 
with a scheme with which for a 
moment we were taken in, or some of 
us were, not unnaturally thinking that 
this sum of £90,000 would improve the 
condition of teachers by increasing their 
pensions. Now if this sum were pro- 
posed to be devoted to the Teachers’ 
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Pension Fund for the increase of pensions, 
or to give pensions at an earlier age, I 
should not disapprove ; but that turns 
out not to be the intention. The sum 
has been cut down in a particular way 
in accordance with a system favoured 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If there were a question of allotting a 
certain sum in due proportion between 
two English counties the division would 
be made according to the population 
and requirements of each, not on the 
question of how much Middlesex con- 
tributed and how much Yorkshire con- 
tributed. But, in dealing with Ireland, 
the right hon. Gentleman departs from 
what would be the ordinary rule setting 
up a standard of contributions to the 
Exchequer. Now, ever since the Office 
of Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer 
was abolished, I have had no faith in 
the calculations of the Treasury as ap- 
plied to Ireland, and we have no means 
of testing them. We know there will 
naturally be a disposition on the part 
of official accountants to please their 
immediate superiors. I do not see how 
I can enter into a difficult arithmetical 
argument amid the interruptions of the 
conversation in which hon. Members 
are indulging. Ireland, I say, is treated 
unfairly in this allocation. If you are 
to allot as between the two Exchequers, 
the ordinary method which would 
strike anyone as being fair would be 
to allot according to the money col- 
lected in the two counties. But this 
does not suit the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—he thinks it would give 
£1,500,000 too much to Ireland, for, 
says the right hon. Gentleman, much 
of the production on which revenue is 
collected is consumed in England. 
Then with promotion depending on the 
actuaries’ calculations we find the result 
most unfavourable to Ireland. When 
we raised the question of the fairness 
of the allotment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put us off, saying a Com- 
mittee was to be appointed to inquire 
into the financial relations between 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
there were reasons why we should not 
prematurely enter into the question. 
In spite of his promise there does not 
seem any intention on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman to 
move for that Committee, Does he 
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mean to wait until the whole of the 
Opposition are unanimous in favour of 
such a Committee? (Cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion!”’) This is the question, whether this 
£90,000 is a fair proportion for Ivre- 
land? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.): 
I rise, Sir, to a point of Order. I wish 
to ask you whether the hon. and 
gallant Member is entitled, after this 
Vote of £90,000 has been applied in 
a specific way by the Committee, to 
discuss the policy and equity of the 
division of the surplus? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The latter part of 
the hon. and gallant Member’s remarks 
are not inOrder. They are not relevant 
to the subject. 

CoroneEL NOLAN: Though I have 
always looked upon the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone as a political enemy, 
I have always thought we might count 
on his assistance in improving the 
financial position and material resources 
of Ireland. I have always given him 
credit for that, whatever obloquy he 


may have incurred on account of his 


political actions. Now, I will suppose 
this sum of £90,000 a fair proportion— 
which I do not admit—then I contend 
that Irish Members, and even the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, should 
have some influence in the allocation 
of this sum, and that we should not 
simply be required to defer to the wish 
of the Government. Really, I think 
the First Lord should pay some atten- 
tion to the wishes of Irish Members in 
such a matter. But the right hon. 
Gentleman does nothing of the kind. 
He knows now that 85 Members from 
Ireland will vote against his Bill, and 
15 more would do the same thing if 
left to their own opinions, unswayed 
by Party ties. I do not object to 
Party voting—I am a Party man 
myself. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must recall the 
hon. and gallant Member to the 
subject immediately before the House. 

CotoneL NOLAN: My objection to 
this Resolution is, in the first place, that 
if this £90,000 is a fair proportion for 
Ireland, then it ought to be allotted in 

Colonel Nolan 
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the same way as the allotment has 
been made in England, to the benefit of 
the parents who send their children to 
school, or to the benefit of the teachers, 
That is my first proposition. Now, 
does this appropriation of the money 
benefit the teachers? No, it does not 
in any possible way. Under the Trea- 
sury Order of 1886 every existing 
teacher can claim his pension against 
the fund allotted for the purpose. The 
fund allotted for these pensions is 
derived from an Irish sourece— 
£1,300,000 from the funds of the 
late Established Church in Ireland. 
This money was voted for a Teachers’ 
Pension Fund on the Motion of Mr, 
Meldon, then Member for Kildare, and 
the Treasury guaranteed a pension at a 
certain age to every teacher who sub- 
scribed to the fund. This was in 1879 
or 1880. Which Government it was 
that changed the rules I do not know; 
but it is an extraordinary fact that the 
Government, challenged again and 
again for information as to theactuarial 
calculations, refrain from saying whe- 
ther it was a Liberal or a Conservative 
Government which changed the rules 
in 1885. However that may be, the 
Government of the time, acting upon 
actuarial calculations, madeachange by 
which the pensions of teachers were in- 
creased, and undoubtedly it was a 
generous policy. Actuarial calculations 
justified the change, the Treasury still 
having the responsibility for making 
good any deficiency arising in the fund. 
But not until 1891 did we hear any- 
thing of the fund being unable to stand 
the claims upon it. It was then said, on 
the faith of other actuarial calculations, 
that the fund was inadequate to support 
the increased rate of pensions. In the 
same year this amount of £90,000 was 
allotted for Irish purposes, and various 
claims were put forward for it, and 
finally the Government claim it to set 
up this fund again. But we have not 
the means of testing the calculations by 
which the insolvency of the fund is 
asserted. But, apart from that, I ask, 
how does this disposition of the 
£90,000 benefit the teachers? It does 
not do so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself has admitted that 
existing teachers are not benefited 
It seems to me that the teachers will 
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derive the very minimum of advantage 
from this £90,000. The Government 
might have given the money in any 
other way—in salaries, or in capitation 
grant, for instance. This £90,000 has 
been absolutely and utterly wasted, so 
far as the Irish teachers are concerned. 
They will get no benefit from it ; or, if 
they do get any benefit, it would be so 
small and infinitesimal as to be of no 
practical useto any teacher. The only 
thing you do is to strengthen your 
Treasury balance. The Chief Secretary 
is to be allowed to allot this money as 
he likes, and not as the Irish teachers 
or the Irish Members wish. The Go- 
vernment ought to give the money to 
the teachers in some tangible form, as 
nearly as possible approximating to the 
way in which the money was given to 
England. If they use it to strengthen 
the Treasury balance, I say the teachers 
will get a very slight advantage. It is 
very difficult to discuss this subject 
properly, but having made this intro- 
ductory statement, I appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury to postpone this 
question until the Irish Members are 
able to be present in larger numbers. I 


think every English Member of any 
independence, who does not simply fol- 
low the Government, will feel it is 
reasonable that this question should be 


adjourned. I beg, therefore, to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


*“Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not put that 
Question after the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has spoken 40 minutes 
without alleging a single argument for 
Adjournment. His own speech is an 
argument against the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 

(12.40.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I beg 
to move that the Debate be now ad- 
journed. I am very sorry, Mr. Speaker, 
to do so, or to appear to make any 
Motion opposed to your ruling. But I 
agree with the remarks of my hon. and 
gallant Friend when he says that this 
is no day, and this isno time of the 
day or the night, to take an important 
Vote with regard toIreland. It isone upon 
which the Irish people have fixed their 
attention. (‘‘Hear,hear!’’) I am quite 
in sympathy with the ‘“‘ Hear, hears” of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I say 
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that this £90,000 and the whole ques- 
tion of its application is a question that 
ought not to be decided at the hour of 
1 o’clock on St. Patrick’s night. You 
ought to know that most of the Mem- 
bers from Ireland are engaged on St. 
Patrick’s night in all parts of this 
country, perhaps educating the people 
— not only their own people, 
but the English people — upon 
questions affecting the General Elec- 
tion that is near upon us. We are 
perfectly serious about this matter. 
My hon. and gallant Friend may have 
regaled the House to-night with a speech 
evidently of some length according to 
Mr. Speaker, but there is nothing that 
my hon. and gallant Friend has said 
that could not be endorsed by every 
Irish Member sitting on the Benches 
below the Gangway, with regard to the 
importance of this question and the de- 
sirability of discussing it at a more con- 
venient time. I would seriously 
ask the Chief Secretary whether he 
does not consider it would not be better 
to postpone the discussion of this 
matter to some future occasion ? 
I think it would be better for 
himself, because I am sure he would 
wish to have the concurrence of the 
Members from Ireland with regard to 
his proposal. He cannot have the 
concurrence of Gentlemen from Ireland 
at this hour of the morning. He can- 
not have the united support of those 
who come from Ireland to discuss 
matters of the kind now before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man must confine himself to the 
Motion. 

Mr. J. OCCONNOR: I moved the 
Adjournment of the Debate, and I am 
endeavouring to give reasons for the 
Motion. I put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it would be fair to 
Ireland and the National Teachers to 
press this matter to-night ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The teachers have 
asked for it. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Yes, after a 
manner; but not all of them, only 
some of the officials. There is no 
stauncher friend of the National 
teachers than Iam. I have appealed 
for them year after year, and I have 
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been met from the Bench opposite with 
denials of their grievances. You cannot 
deny myclaim. It is in the interest of 
the teachers that I speak. I want to 
have this Fund properly administered, 
and placed upon a proper foundation. 
That cannot be done at this hour of the 
night. There must be no _ hasty 
despatch of this question, and it is for 
that reason I am prompted to move 
that this Debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. John O'Connor.) 


(12.48.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I think my hon. Friend misappre- 
hended your ruling, which was not 
addressed to the merits of the Motion 
for the Adjournment. I rise for the 
purpose of supporting the appeal of my 
hon. Friend. It is no disparagement, 
after the House has been engaged for 
ten hours, to say that Members are not 
disposed to give to the question the 
careful examination which a com- 


plicated financial question of this sort 
requires, in order properly to appreciate 


it. I am prepared to go on if the 
House should so decree, and submit 
the case against the proposals of the 
Government. But I am decidedly of 
opinion that the case cannot receive 
the attention we have a right to expect. 
This Vote was taken in Committee on 
the 29th February, and after unavailing 
applications for information the discus- 
sion of the Vote was terminated by the 
application of the Closure. Eighteen 
days have passed since the Vote was 
taken. Many Irish Members—and I 
am one—waited expecting from day to 
day that this Vote would be taken at a 
reasonable hour. The subject is one 
which is engaging public attention, and 
I shall be prepared to show that the 
right hon. Gentleman was grossly in 
error on a former occasion, and at present 
as to the position of the national 
teachers in regard to the allocation of 
this money. I warned the right hon. 
Gentleman that Irish Members could 
not be present to-night. Out of 86 Irish 
Members—who are at one on this ques- 
tion—scarcely a dozen are present. It 
is well known to the Government that 
public duties which the Irish Members 


Mr. J. O’ Connor 
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consider as imperative as attendance in 
this House have taken them elsewhere, 
Is it reasonable in the case of this 
£90,000 of undeniably Irish money to 
take away that money against our will 
and apply it upon a conjectural but re- 
mote deficiency in the Pension Fund, 
which will not be for the benefit of 
any person now living, after midnight 
when the proceedings cannot be re- 
ported, and when the Irish people can- 
not know what we have been doing and 
when the votes of the Irish Members will 
be conspicuous by their absence? 
Ireland has been very hardly treated 
in this matter, and such a mode of deal- 
ing with this money would be nothing 
short of a scandal. The House will be 
very much occupied with the question 
of education in Ireland, which raises 
some difficult and thorny questions of 
principle. I am disposed to treat that 
Bill in no obstructive spirit, but I ask 
the Chief Secretary whether he thinks 
he is acting wisely and paving the way 
for a reasonable and harmonious dis- 
cussion of that Bill by proposing to 
push this proposal down our throats to- 
night? I submit it is not reasonable 
to take the Vote to-night, and that it 
ought to be postponed till to-morrow, 
or even a Saturday Sitting for my part 
rather than force it through to-night. 
Even on Monday the Report of this 
Vote could be taken, as the Appropria- 
tion Bill could be brought in as the 
last thing on Monday. 

*(12.53.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): I think it most unfortu- 
nate that the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man was not delivered at 12 o'clock 
instead of 1. It is rather unfair that 
we should have been treated to a 
40-minute speech on the merits of the 
question winding up with a Motion for 
Adjournment, and that the real reasons 
for the Adjournment should be reserved 
till 1 o’clock, when the hon. Member 
for West Belfast rose. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not reserve my 
reasons. I understood the hon. Gentle- 
man (Colonel Nolan) rose to move the 
Adjournment. 

“Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Quite so; 
but the actual outcome of the situation 
is as I have described it. I think it rather 
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too bad that Members should be kept 
till 1 o'clock before the real reasons for 
the Adjournment are stated. I am not 
going to urge the Government to go on. 
There is a great deal to be said for the 
position taken up by the hon. Member. 
I think St. Patrick’s Day is an 
awkward day for such a discussion, 
especially one involving figures and 
facts. If the Government choose to 
adjourn the Debate let them do so, but 
I protest against a Motion being made 
at 1 which ought to have been made 
at 12. 

(12.55.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
deeply regret that the course of business 
has caused any inconvenience to the 
hon. Gentleman or his friends. I know 
he has devoted a great deal of time to 
this question, and I know he desires to 
place his views before the House at a 
convenient time, and before a _ full 
audience. It is no fault of the Govern- 
ment that the Debate has been so long 
adjourned. I hoped to bring it on be- 


fore this, but the length of the Debates 
on other subjects in which the Irish 
Members have taken a very full share 


have so far delayed the necessary course 
of financial business that I see no alter- 
native to taking the discussion at what 
I frankly admit to be an inconvenient 
hour. The hon. Gentleman suggested 
a Saturday Sitting, but I think he 
will see that would be an arrange- 
ment of very great inconvenience. 
It is better, I think, to go on now 
that we have embarked upon the 
discussion, and we have already 
heard one full speech upon the subject 
under debate. If it were delayed till 
Monday we shall have to deal with the 
First Reading of the Appropriation Bill 
and the other Report of Supply, and 
under these circumstances the hon. 
Gentleman, I fear, would find himself 
thrust into a later hour of the evening 
on Monday than he is to-night. There- 
fore I would very respectfully press upon 
him, although he may do so at some 
disadvantage, to lay before the House 
the arguments that he has to advance 
against the proposals of the Government. 

beg of him not to press the Motion 
for Adjournment, to which the House 
cannot accede without involving us in 
inconvenience greater than the present. 
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(12.58.) Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, 
N.): I appeal to the First Lord to re- 
consider his position. This Debate is 
of first consequence to Ireland. In 
the first place, there are a great many 
Irish Members absent to-night on 
political business. In the next 
place, the newspapers in Ireland 
will be occupied with reports of 
the proceedings of the National festival 
throughout the country—a matter 
probably of very little value from the 
English, but of great importance from 
the Irish point of view. It is im- 
portant that the proceedings on this 
question should be fully reported in the 
Irish papers. J ask the House to re- 
consider whether a Division of this im- 
portance should be forced to-night, when 
everyone knows by experience that this 
is a night upon which a large number 
of Irish Members cannot be present. 
Members are absent from the House 
engaged upon other business, and 
national business, and I say it is unfair 
for the majority of the House on such 
an occasion to insist upon proceeding 
with a matter so contentious as this, on 
Irish matters, and to attempt to force 
it through by the votes of English 
Members. I think you would do well 
to consider this, and I do not think 
you will make much progress if you 
now insist upon going on. Whether 
you succeed in your exercise of force 
now or not it will not help you after- 
wards. You have us at a disadvantage 
now, and your brute force may succeed, 
but we shall make you pay for your 
victory afterwards. 

(1.1.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne): The First Lord of the 
Treasury scarcely dealt with the main 
point just now, when he referred to the 
relative inconvenience of a Saturday 
Sitting, and of the resumption of this 
Debate on Monday. That is not the 
real point at issue. The important 
point, and what I may put as a Con- 
stitutional point, is that the Irish 
Members, as the right hon. Gentleman 
is well aware are not fairly represented 
now. They are unable to attend in their 
usual muster, just as on other nights 
other Members find it is not possible to 
be present. It has been the usual rule 
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to cbserve some courtesy in these 
matters, and for the proper furtherance 
of the business of the country to con- 
sult the wishes of sections of Members 
in regard to matters in which they are 
specially interested. Irish and Scotch 
Business has often been deferred on 
account of the absence of Irish or 
Scotch Members. I put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman, this is a question 
involving the disposition of a great sum 
of money, but it is a question in which 
English Members are not interested— 
not a tenth of the Members opposite 
know or care anything about it; and is 
it fair, is it reasonable; is it, I would 
say, a Constitutional doctrine, that a 
large sum of money intended for the 
benefit of Ireland should be disposed 
of without having the benefit of the 
opinions of the Representatives of those 
most interested? I do not wish to 
proceed with any recriminating argu 
ment ; but I may just remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of the irritation felt by 
his own Party on a recent occasion by 
the attempt to take what they called a 
«snatch Division,’ many Members being 
absent at Ascot, and not, I think, on 
political business. 

(1.5.) Mr. A.J. Banrour rose in his 
place and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


(1.5.) Question put, 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided:— Ayes 122; 
Noes 39.—(Div. List, No. 37.) 


“That the 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned.” 


(1.15.) ‘The 


divided :— 
List, 


House 
Ayes 41; Noes 121.— (Div. 


No. 38.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(1.22.) Mr. SEXTON: The Amend- 
ment I now beg to move 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am very sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member, but I must 
inform him that he has already spoken 
on the Main Question. 
' Mr. SEXTON : I think, Sir, there 
is some misapprehension. In speaking 
before I supported the Motion for 
Adjournment. 
Mr, Conybeare 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. J. O'Connor) 
distinctly moved the Adjournment, and 
upon that Question no Member had a 
right to address the House until it was 
put from the Chair. It could not be 
put until seconded. The hon. Member 
seconded the Motion, speaking to the 
question that the House do now 
adjourn. Having thus spoken, and on 
the Main Question then before the 
House, I am exceedingly sorry to 
inform the hon. Member that he would 
be out of Order in speaking again. 


Mr. SEXTON : May I observe, 
Sir, that as I deliberately abstained 
from seconding the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, and as I informed the House I 
supported that Motion, was it not 
reasonable to suppose that I should 
have been reminded that I could not 
speak to the Motion until it had been 
seconded ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: If an hon. Mem- 
ber moves the Adjournment and 
another Member supports it, I have no 
option whatever. The hon. Member 
must have risen to second the Motion, 
and the Motion was not complete 
before the House until it was seconded. 

(1.25.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I beg to propose, as an Amendment to 
the Question, ‘‘ That the House doth 
agree with the Committee ’"— 

“That this House declines to appropriate 
any amount of the Grant in Aid of Education 
in Ireland otherwise than towards the current 
use of education in Ireland.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would not be in Order in so doing. 
The Question which I have put from 
the Chair is that the House do agree 
with the Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber can divide against that Motion. 

Dr. CLARK: There are two ways 
of applying this money—the method 
suggested by the Government, or the 
method we have adopted for England 
for the benefit of primary education. 
Now, the purpose for which this is 
designed by the Government is the 
Pension Fund, to make that fund sol- 
vent. The fund is not solvent for the 
reason that the rates paid by the 
teachers are not sufficient to meet the 
claims upon the fund. But that is 
the fault of the Treasury. Upon the 
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yments made the teachers have been 
guaranteed their pensions. Now when 
the Constabulary Fund was declared 
to be not in-a solvent state, the 
Government came to the House for a 
grant for Imperial resources; and | 
ask now, is it fair that the solvency of 
this fund should be established at the 
cost of the taxpayers of Ireland? | 
do not quite understand how the 
Government arrive at the conclusion 
that this fund is not solvent. One 
actuary has valued the assets, and he 
comes to a wholly different result to 
another actuary, and [ suppose this 
difference arises from setting negative 
values on the one side of the balance 
sheet or the other. But I sup- 
pose there must be a third actu- 
arial valuation, and until we have 
that I do not see that we know what 
the amount of money is that will be 
required to make the fund solvent. 
With the facts before us we can decide 
what grant shouldbe made from the 
Imperial Exchequer, for I agree that it 
should not be at the expense of 
current education in Ireland. The 
Irish school managers are very 
much in the position I have pointed to. 
They expected that this money would 
go to them for the purpose of relieving 
the burden of primary education. The 
probability is that the teachers will 
suffer if this money goes to the source 
the Government propose, and is not 
used either in the form of a Capitation 
Grant or in the form of a percentage 
upon the teachers’ salaries. The equi- 
valent grant to Ireland for primary 
education was to be devoted to primary 
education as it was in Scotland. Why 
should the Government take advantage 
of there being a deficiency, or a sud- 
posed deficiency in one of their funds, 
to grab this for the purpose of meeting 
the deficiency? Hitherto the Irish 
have always got what they wanted 
from the Treasury, but now the 
Government are going to apply to Ire- 
land what they have applied to Scot- 
land. They are going to deal in rather 
a mean and niggardly manner with 
Ireland. I think they really ought to 
hand over this miserable sum. On the 
general question of the grant I hope 
that the House will give 10s. per head 
to Ireland as in England, and not a 





sum of 6s. 103d. per head ; but on the 
question immediately before the House 
| oppose the grant on the ground that 
the money ought not to be used for this 
charity. 

(1.34.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): I feel very reluctant to take 
any part in this Debate. I admit there 
is some urgency for the work the 
Government have before them; but I 
have not risen without consideration to 
join in the appeal made from this part 
of the House. I put it to the First 
Lord of the Treasury: Suppose it had 
been a question of Scottish education 
and money, and suppose the over- 
whelining majority of the Scottish 
Members were absent, owing to St. 
Andrew’s Day, or any other occasion, 
would the First Lord of the 
Treasury, as a Scotsman, and 
possessing in a very considerable 
degree confidence on the part of the 
Scottish people personally, have gone 
on with this question, even in the diffi- 
culties in which the Government found 
itself? I venture to say he would not 
have attempted it for one moment. 
There is another point. Even supposing 
the suggestion of the Government were 
acceptable to Ireland, I think it would 
be unfair and unreasonable to proceed 
in the absence of the Irish Members. 
When we know, however, that the pro- 
posal of the Government is not to treat 
Ireland with an equality and on the 
same terms on which England, Scot- 
land, and Wales have been treated, 
then it becomes a very much graver 
thing to force upon the Irish people, in 
the absence of the Irish Representatives, 
a proposal of this kind. I think when 
the First Lord of the Treasury takes 
up this position it is time for some of 
his Colleagues on that side of the House 
to suggest that there had better be a 
postponement of such a monstrous pro- 
posal. The responsibility in this matter 
rests with the Treasury, and if there has 
been an error we should pay for it out 
of the Exchequer, and not out of the 
poorer part of the Empire. You are 
robbing the Irish and lessening the 
means at their disposal for the 
bettering of the education of their 
country. We have been assured by 
the Government that their disposition 
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is to treat Ireland with equal justice 
with other parts of the Empire, and 
that there is to be similarity. Why, 
even in a paltry affair of this kind you 
cannot be straightforward, but you are 
subjecting the reputation of this country 
to a charge of utter meanness in dealing 
with Ireland on worse terms than Seot- 
land or any other part of the Kingdom. 
I think I have given forcible reasons 
for the appeal to the Government to 
delay this subject. 

(1.39.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 


have already expressed my regret 


At this stage the Irish Members 
walked out of the House. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
already expressed my regret that this 
Debate should be forced by the course 
of Business in this House. I also regret 
that the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
whom I am sorry not to see in his 
place, has been excluded from speaking 
on this subject from the fact of his 
having supported the Motion for the 
Adjournment ; but I will now appeal to 
the House to come to a decision upon 
the point. The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down asked whether the 
course we have been pursuing would 
have been pursued had Scotland been 
concerned. I can assure him it would 
have been pursued. He appears to 
think this is the first time this question 
has been discussed. But the question 
has been discussed at great length 
already. And I would respectfully 
remind the House that in order to 
transact business it was not necessary 
that a debate which had been continued 
so fully that it had to be closed in Com- 
mittee should be repeated at great 
length upon Report. We had a full 
debate, and, even setting aside the 
paramount necessity of finishing Report 
of Supply to-night, even apart from that, 
we ought now to come to the conclusion 
on a question which has been very fully 
debated in a House in which the Irish 
Members were largely represented. 

(1.41.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then 
I fully understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Irish Secretary declines 
to discuss this matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It has been 
discussed. 


Mr. Illingworth 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : To discuss 
this matter at this stage. A speech 
was made by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan). He put for- 
ward his reasons. They may be good 
or bad. That speech has not been 
answered by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. Therefore we may assume that the 
Government are not prepared to dis- 
cuss it on Report. Under these cireum- 
stances, it seems to me that, putting 
aside the question of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) not being 
able to speak, the Irish Members who 
sit on this side of the House are per- 
fectly right in leaving the House; 
because, although the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Belfast might 
have spoken if he had not been ruled 
out of Order, no reply would have been 
made by the Irish Secretary. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) asks are we not to have an 
explanation ? No. This is the attitude 
of the Government. Under these 
circumstances, it seems to me _ that 
the Irish Members consulted their 
dignity by leaving the House. 

*(1.43.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, S.): I think it right to say, 
inasmuch as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
made a reference to myself, that I made 
no appeal to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. If I had made any appeal 
it would have been to this effeet—that 
he should elect either to go on, or let 
us go home. For my part, I should 
prefer to go on, because I do not believe 
in the Government being forced to hang 
up every bit of business, and that it 
seems to me is the policy of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House. We 
hung up the Vote on Account to-night, 
and it seems we are now to hang up 
this business also, and that no business 
is to be done. I object to that. On 
the merits of this question, I have con- 
siderable relations with a large number 
of National School teachers in Ireland, 
and the position I take on the matter 
is this, and I wish it to be distinctly 
known in Ireland. 
surplus was found, according to the 
actuary, to be something like £190,000. 
In 1891, about five years after that, 
there was a deficit of £190,000. I 
think I am practically right in the 
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figures. What the Government has 
done is this. Here was a sum of 
£90,000. The National School teachers 
had no absolute rights; it was not 
theirs of right. It might have been de- 
yoted, for example, to technical 
education. It might have been 
devoted ta a purpose with which I 
have extreme sympathy—the higher 
education of women in Ireland. But, 
seeing that the deficit exists, the Go- 
vernment take this £90,000, and they 
are actually giving it to the teachers 
when they might have expended it on 
other educational efforts. That is a 
matter upon which the National 
teachers are profoundly interested, and 
though I should have liked the £90,000 
to have gone to education direct, still 
I am not prepared to run the chance of 
the teachers losing the Vote, and it is 
for that reason that I am supporting 
the Government to-night, and that I 
have urged them not to give way. 
(1.45.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): I would like to say two or three 
words in answer to what has been said 
by the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) and the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). I 
waited, as I thought it was respectful 
to do, hoping to be able to reply to the 
case put forward as I expected by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton). We were anxious that there 
should be a full opportunity afforded to 
anyone who wished to take part in the 
Debate. It is not the fault of the Go- 
vernment that we find ourselves in this 
situation. The Government have no 
responsibility for it at all. We were 
most anxious to afford every oppor- 
tunity for discussion. My right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House gave 
notice at the beginning of the business 
to-day that he proposed to take this 
Report to-night, and the hon. Member 
for West Belfast was in his place at the 
time. He said across the House that 
he thought it would be late, but made 
no complaint about it, and there was no 
indication to the Government in any 
form or shape that there was any in- 
disposition to take this Report to-night. 
The hon. Member for Bradford really, 
I think, misapprehends the situation. 
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He spoke about the money as if the 
teachers were entitled to it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Anything I 
said was the very reverse. I said they 
might have consideration for the 
deficiency made up in other ways, but 
that this money was sacred to the 
purpose for which the money was 
applied in England. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The money was 
applied in England for the relief of 
school pence. Will the hon. Member 
tell me how he is going on the 18th 
March to apply it to the current 
financial year ? 

#Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I do not 
know if the right hon. Gentleman 
expects me to answer a question of 
that sort, but if I had been in a position 
I would have made provision before- 
hand, and there would have been a 
sense of justice in that position. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I think the House 
will see that the hon. Member rather 
shifts his position. I take it that he 


does not think on consideration that it 
would be practicable to adopt the sug- 
gestion he has made. 


I do not mean 
to go into the merits of the question 
now. Iam extremely sorry that Irish 
Members have not availed themselves 
of this opportunity ; but, as I havesaid, 
that is not the fault of the Government. 
The Government gave notice before- 
hand, and I think we have shown no 
want of respect to Irish Members. 
(1.49.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I think it is rather 
hard that we should have to sit and 
listen to the protest we have just heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman. The 
point he wishes to make is that there 
is no ground for complaint on this side of 
the House, because, forsooth, notice 
was given by the Leader of the 
House this afternoon; but  every- 
body can see perfectly well that 
that is a transparent excuse. 
The Irish Members had made all 
their arrangements, probably a week- 
ago, to be away from the House to- 
night. You are dealing with this 
money in a way that may or may 
not be consonant to the wishes of the 
Irish Members, and they have a perfect 
right to discuss the matter. The fact 
that the Debate in Committee was 
closured has no more to do with it 
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than 
excuse. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is quite out of Order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I respectfully 
submit that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary has forced us to 
stay here till 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and yet he sits down deliberately 
saying he is not going to give us any 
further information with regard to this 
matter. The Leader of the Irish 
Party here to-night, the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), com- 
plains that he has been excluded from 
the discussion of the question. A 
generous Government would have as- 
sisted my hon. Friend out of his diffi- 
culty. The Leader of the House and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland know 
perfectly well that the hon. Member 
for West Belfast is the Member who 
has the whole of these details at his 
fingers’ end; yet he is excluded from 
the discussion of this question, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who is_re- 
sponsible above everyone else for this 
Debate— 


Mr. A. J. Batrour rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question 
be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 118; 
Noes 18.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the said Resolution.” 

(2.4.) The House divided :—Ayes 
119; Noes 17.—(Div. List, No. 40.) 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 


this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
A. J. Balfowr,)—put, and agreed to. 


Trade Reports 


the right hon. Gentleman’s 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum of the 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons on 
Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills. (Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1889, 


Copy presented,—of Order, dated 
22nd January 1892, of the Boundary 
Commissioners for Scotland, relating to 


Mr.Conybeare 
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the Counties of Lanark and Renfrew 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


’ TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889 


(OXFORDSHIRE). 

Copy presented,—of Minute sanction- 
ing the subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act for the County of 
Oxfordshire (Second Minute) [by Act] 
to lie upon the Table. 


’ 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889 
(SOUTHAMPTON). 

Copy presented,—of Minute sane- 
tioning the subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act for the County of 
Southampton (Second Minute) [by Act); 
to lie upon the Table. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889 
(SURREY). 

Copy presented,—of Minute sane- 
tioning the subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act for the County of 
Surrey (Second Minute) [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889 
(TYLDESLEY-WITH-SHAKERLEY). 
Copy presented,--of Minute sanc- 

tioning the subjects to be taught under 

Clause 8 of the Act for the District of 

Tyldesley-with-Shakerley [by Act] ; to 

lie upon the Table. 


EGYPT (No. 3, 1892). 

Copy presented,—of Report on the 
Administration, Finances, and Con- 
dition of Egypt, and the Progress of 
Reforms [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 997 (France) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented, — of Reports on 
Subjects of General and Commercial 
Interest, No. 227 (Denmark) {by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Two o'clock. 
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1181 Roads and Bridges 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th March, 1892. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Westmoreland, after the 
death of his father. 


MALTA MILITIA REGIMENT. 

Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
wish to give notice that on an early day 
I will ask whether it is correct that the 

y of the officers of the Malta Militia 
Sadnent has recently been considerably 
reduced, and to what extent; 
whether the reason can be stated ? 


also 


DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 

Lorpv DENMAN: I beg leave to 
mention to your Lordships that a 
mistake has arisen through the un- 
* fortunate blindness with which I have 
: been seized. I sent a copy of a Bill as 
. tothe duration of speeches in Parlia- 
’ ment with the words ‘‘ one necessary 
to limit the duration of speeches in 
Parliament.’’ It makes all the difference 
' between the Bill being respectful or 
| disrespectful; and if your Lordships 
| would allow the printer to rectify that 
error, instead of my having to bring 
a Bill for Second Reading that is 
thoroughly imperfect, I shall be greatly 
indebted to your Lordships. 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
; ment, and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [#.1.] 
GAMING ACT, 1845, AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L.] 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [4.1] 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 

ing, read. 
VOL. II. 


[NEW SERIES. ] 
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THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (The Marquess of Lorntay) 
My Lords, I have to ask your 
Lordships to accept an Amendment 
that I have ventured to propose, and 
I think I ought to explain why it is 
I have introduced it at so late a stage. 
The other day in the Standing Com- 
mittee the noble Marquess of Huntly, 
who is not in the House to-day, 
suggested that a difficulty had 
arisen in the County of Aberdeen 
in consequence of two decisions that 
had been given by two legal authorities 
in Scotland, as to the power of the 
County Councils to divide the rating as 
between the districts and the whole 
county. At that time the noble Mar- 
quess asked me to postpone the Bill, 
so that the difficulty might be recon- 
sidered, and, if necessary, some 
arrangements made to get rid of it. 
I was unable to acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion of the noble Marquess for post- 
ponement, because it is absolutely 
necessary under the circumstances that 
the Bill should be passed as soon as 
possible ; but I have since gone into the 
question and I find that a certain 
amount of difficulty has arisen, and 
therefore I venture to propose an 
Amendment to your Lordships to get 
rid of the difficulty that the noble 
Marquess then suggested. The circum- 
stances are these: Under the Roads 
and Bridges Act, 1878, Section 58, the 
then Road Authorities had power in 
the case of the construction of new 
roads, or the building of bridges, to 
assess either the districts or the whole 
county for the purpose of such con- 
struction of new roads or bridges. 
Under the Local Government Act of 
1889 unfortunately the power of levying 
rates by the County Council was placed, 
not according to the regulations under 
Section 58 of the Act of 1878, but 
under Section 52 of that Act which 
only affects the maintenance of roads 
and bridges; and what I propose 
to ask your Lordships to give 
effect to, which is the object 
of the Amendment, is to restore 
that power to the County Councils 
which they had under the Roads Act of 
1878, and to give them the power to 
levy rates for the purpose of the con- 
struction of new bridges only either 
over the districts or over the whole 
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county. But in addition to that the 
Amendment has another object which 
I think your Lordships will agree is a 
desirable one—namely, that the County 
Council should have power to levy a 
differential rate, so to speak, upon the 
districts and upon the county; that is 
to say that while the chief rating 
should be upon the districts immedi- 
ately affected, and immediately inte- 
rested by the construction of the 
bridge, the County Council should have 
power to give what would practically 
be an assistance from the remainder of 
the county towards that object. Those 
are the objects of the Amendment that 
I ask your Lordships to accept, and I 
have now to move that this Amend- 
ment be agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill read 3* (according to order) ; 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL. 

House to be in Committee on Thurs- 
day next. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th. March, 1892. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


QUARTERMASTERS AND RIDING 
MASTERS, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary, War 
Department, whether it would be 
possible to grant to the senior quarter- 
masters and riding masters, most of 
whom have been promoted from the 
ranks for long service and good con- 


duct, the honorary rank of major after | p 


20 years’ commissioned service, such 
as is granted to officers in other 
branches ? 


Lhe Marquess of Lothian 


{COMMONS} 
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Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropnics, 
Surrey, Guildford): A very few years 
ago the position of quartermasters and 
riding masters was thoroughly con- 
sidered and changes were made which 
were very advantageous to those 
officers. The rank of Major was then 
attached to certain of the more impor- 
tant appointments held by them, which 
was thought to be more satisfactory 
than making the rank a mere result of 
long service. It is not now considered 


desirable to re-open the question. 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT BOYD. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) (on be- 
half of Mr. Fuynn, Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in reference to 
the case of Sergeant Boyd, Royal Irish 
Constabulary, who admitted at Bangor 
Sessions, 20th February, that he pro- 
cured a specimen of the handwriting of 
an accused woman by getting her to write 
a ‘love letter” to one of the policemen 
in the barrack, whether he is aware 
that the District Inspector in charge of 
the case said that the sergeant had 
acted by his (the Inspector's) directions, 
and that he (the Inspector) took all 
the responsibility; and, if so, what 
steps do the Constabulary Authorities 
intend to take with regard to the 
Inspector’s action ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The Constabulary Authorities report 
that, as already stated, the sergeant 
acted on his own responsibility in 
asking the woman to write what is 
called a ‘love letter.” The statement 
of the District Inspector referred to 
had regard to his direction that a 
specimen of the woman’s handwriting 
should be obtained. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman says the statement of 
the District Inspector had 
to a direction to obtain a specimen 
of handwriting ; but did the Inspector 
say that legal means should be used to 
procure the writing? The whole case 
is this: that the sergeant obtained it by 
giving no warning of the intention to 
roceed against the woman. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think, certainly, 
that the view of the hon. Member is 
the right one, that when the District 
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Inspector gave directions to obtain a 
specimen of her handwriting, it should 
not have been obtained on such terms. 
I may say at once it should not have 
been so obtained, and there is, in fact, a 
rule against it. JI think no person 
ought to be called on to do an action 
that might incriminate that person. 

Mr. SEXTON: As this woman has 
suffered considerably, and was pre- 
maturely confined in consequence of 
the charge made against her, and as 
her husband has been put to consider- 
able cost in defending her, and the 
Attorney General has directed there 
shall be no prosecution, what is to be 
done in the way of compensation and 
to satisfy this sergeant and others in 
the force that such conduct must not 
be repeated ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I take it that the 
object of the hon. Member is to provide 
against a recurrence of what certainly 
ought not to have taken place in this 


case. 

Mr. SEXTON: Punish the man. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not think it 
is necessary to do more than has 
already been done in the matter. I do 
not think that it sets up any claim on 
behalf of the woman or her husband. 

Mr. SEXTON: This is one of the 
typical cases of administration in Ire- 
land we shall have to bring to the 
attention of the House on the Vote on 
Account. 


CROPS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that, in the 
twelve months of 1890-91, there was a 
decrease of the area under crops in Ire- 
land of about 163 square miles; and, 
ifso, what steps the Government will 
take to prevent this annual decrease of 
the food producing area of Ireland. 

*Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
the decrease in the land under crops in 
Ireland in 1891 as compared with 1890 
was, including meadow ard clover, to 
the extent mentioned in the question. 

Mr. BLANE: And can the Govern- 
ment suggest any means to check this 
narrowing of the area of cultivation ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Well, Sir, I am 
afraid that when cultivation does not 
pay it is not continued. 
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REV. G. STEELE, INSPECTOR, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been directed to a speech delivered at 
Preston by the Rev. G. Steele, Her 
Majesty’s enonnier for that district, to 


members of the Church of England, 
and reported in the Lancashire Evening 
Post of 22nd February, in which the 
following passages occur :— 

“Ifthey had a School Board he did not see 


how or in what manner it would be likely to 
help them any more than the methods they had 


a y- — He asked why should not the 
Church, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan and 
other denominational schools “a ae 
agitate for, or claim a share of, support from 
the public rates, just as Board Schools did;’ 
and whether the speech in question is 
one which is sanctioned by the regula- 
tions of the Department, which direct 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors not to take 
sides in the denominational and poli- 
tical controversies of their district ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Sir Wom Harr 
Dyke, Kent, Dartford): The highly 
condensed report of Mr. Steele’s speech 
from which the words in the question 
are taken gives, I am told, an 
erroneous impression of what was really 
said, and Mr. Steele informs me that 
his recommendation to denominational 
bodies to agitate for a share of the rates 
was withdrawn as soon as made; but I 
cannot help thinking that, as a public 
officer who might be called upon to 
advise the Department concerning the 
very question which he was engaged in 
discussing, he committed a grave indis- 
cretion, to which his attention must be 
called. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
what are the regulations of the Depart- 
ment ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: 
They are clear enough, providing that 
an Inspector shall not take such a 
course as appears in this case to have 
been taken. 


EXPRESS BANK, DUBLIN—RATE OF 
INTEREST. 


Mr. I .a (Londonderry, 8.): I beg 
to ask *- Attorney General for Irelan 
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if his attention has been drawn to a 
circular of the Express Bank, with 
offices at 121, Stephen’s Green, and 32, 
York Street, Dublin, in which the fol- 
lowing statements, among many attrac- 
tive paragraphs, appear :— 

“ A promissory note is signed by you for the 
exact amount of your advance, plus the 
stamps, and is payable with interest at the 
rate of 60 per cent. per annum at such time as 
is therein specified, so that you receive the 
exact amount, and repay it along with interest 
calculated at said rate up to period of payment. 
We have been asked, ‘Cannot you have a 
sliding rate between the bank rate and 60 per 
cent. per annum rate?’ The Director, after 
an experience of 31 years, says ‘No. The 
National Discount Company and others have 
tried it and failed ;’” 
and whether any legal means exist of 
preventing such a high rate of 
interest as this; and, if not, whether 
the Government can take steps to pre- 
vent the enforcement of such a claim 
for interest, especially in the case of 
purchasers under the various Land 
Purchase Acts ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
FoR IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, 
Dublin University): My attention has 
been called to this circular by the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. It is a matter 
in regard to which the public must 
protect themselves. The law has in 
recent years placed no limit to the 
amount of interest which a person of 
full age may undertake to pay. 


INSANE SOLDIERS. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary, 
War Department whether he is aware 
that the Board of Guardians of Nenagh 
Union have received a communication 
from the Netley Military Hospital, to 
the effect that John Kelly, a private 
soldier in the ‘‘ Connaught Rangers” 
regiment, who had been a lunatic, suf- 
fering from dementis, but who had 
sufficiently recovered to allow of his 
being removed, would be sent to the 
Union Authorities at Nenagh, under 
the care of two guides, on the 15th 
March, 1892; whether some other pro- 
vision could be made in such a case as 
this, to avoid sending a soldier out of 
hospital on a long journey at this in- 
clement season, and in so infirm a state 
that it required two guides to take 
charge of him; and, having regard to 
the fact that there is no r~>per pro- 


Mr. Lea ul 


{COMMONS} 
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vision available for lunatics at Nenagh 
Union, will he have inquiry made into 
this case of John Kelly’s removal ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The man referred 
to is a harmless lunatic, and he is 
transferred to the Union to which he is 
chargeable under the provisions of the 
Army Act. His condition was not such 
as to preclude travelling, and an insane 
soldier is always accompanied by an 
escort. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES IN ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 

Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will lay upon 
the Table of this House the Report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire 
as to how far the grant of £15,000 to 
the English University Colleges has 
stimulated the teaching of the arts and 
sciences within those colleges, and as to 
whether such a grant should be in- 
creased or otherwise ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 


George’s, Hanover Square) : Yes; I will 
lay the Report on the Table. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if it is the 
case that the Hon. M. H. Herbert has 
been appointed to the Post of Secre- 
tary of Legation at Washington ; and 
if the appointment was offered to any 
Secretaries of Legation serving else- 
where ; if not, on what grounds Mr. 
Herbert has been promoted over the 
heads of ten Second Secretaries and 14 
Secretaries of Legation ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith): Mr. Herbert has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation at Wash- 
ington, not over the heads of ten Second 
Secretaries, but of six, two of his seniors 
having been promoted, one having been 
offered promotion, which he refused, 
and one being at present unemployed. 
Mr. Herbert has not passed over the 
heads of 14 Secretaries of Legation, as 
all Secretaries of Legation are on an 
equality as regards rank, and he will 
take the lowest place amongst them. In 
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the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Herbert, who has had more than 
three years’ service at Washington, is 
specially qualified to fill the post, which 
requires an unusual amount of discre- 
tion. Mr. Herbert was in charge of 
the Legation at a critical period, after 
Her Majesty’s Minister had received 
his passports, and has for the last year 
performed the duties of First Secre- 
tary to the entire satisfaction of his 
superiors. 


TRAINING OF THE LONDONDERRY 
MILITIA. 

Mr. LEA: I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary, War Department, if it 
is intended to conduct the training of 
the Londonderry Light Infantry at 
Portsmouth this year; whether the 
training for the last 36 years has taken 
place always in the City of London- 
derry, and been of a satisfactory and 
efficient description ; and, if so, whether 
he will consider the advisability of re- 
considering his decision to take the troops 
to Portsmouth, at an estimated cost of 
£2,000 ; and whether he has received 
a letter from the Corporation of Lon- 
donderry strongly urging the training 
may take place as usual in the district 
of Londonderry ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The London- 
derry Militia is not Light Infantry, but 
Artillery. It has tained at London- 
derry for a great many years. In case 
of mobilisation it would take part in 
the defence of Portsmouth, and it is 
essential that regiments should, from 
time to time, train at the fortifications 
they would have to defend. 


PORT GLASGOW SCHOOL BOARD. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Scottish Education Department 
propose to order the election of a new 
School Board at Port Glasgow to fill 
the place of that which has been 
declared illegal by the Court of Session? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : I have nothing to add to 
the latter part of the answer I gave 
yesterday to the hon. Member. 

Dr. CAMERON: But when will 
the right hon. Gentleman be able to 
say what course will be taken to fill 
the place of the School Board declared 


illegal ? 
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*Sm C. J. PEARSON: As soon as 
the matter has received adequate con- 
sideration. 


LAGOS TRADE, 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether a military ex- 
pedition from Lagos is in contempla- 
tion, with the object of compelling the 
Egbas and Jebus to open the roads to 
the interior of West Africa, and to 
establish a British protectorate over 
these independent tribes; and, if so, 
what force it is proposed to employ in 
this expedition ? 

“Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H.de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
There has been no intention of 
establishing a British protectorate 
over the tribes referred to; but it is 
necessary to require them to observe 
the Treaties they have made respecting 
freedom of trade, which, in the case of 
the Jebus, were only very recently 
entered into. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are in communication with the 
Governor of Lagos, but it would not 
be in the public interest to make 
any statement at present on the 
subject. 

Mr. PICTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether negotiation 
has been tried and will be tried to the 
utmost possible extent before resorting 
to violence ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: 
undertake to answer any further 
tion without notice ; negotiations 
been tried. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay copies of the 
Treaties on the Table ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: 
answer that question. 


I cannot 
ues- 
ave 


I cannot 


BOARD OF SANITARY COMMIS- 
SIONERS (GIBRALTAR). 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
effect of the Sanitary Order Amend- 
ment Order (Gibraltar), 1891, is to 
alter the constitution of the Board 
of the Sanitary Commissioners of 
Gibraltar, and to deprive the rate- 
payers and inhabitants of Gibraltar of 
their former representation on such 
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Board; and whether such Order was 
put into force without notice to the 
ratepayers and inhabitants, and with- 
out any reasons being given for an 
change in the constitution of suc 
Board ; and, if so, whether the said 
Order will be withdrawn ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: By the 
Sanitary Order Amendment Order 
(Gibraltar), 1891, the number of the 
members of the Board of Sanitary 
Commissioners of Gibraltar represent- 
ing the ratepayers and inhabitants 
has been diminished from eight to 
four. The Order was put in force 
without notice ; but the reasons which 
rendered the measure necessary have 
since been published in Gibraltar, and 
it is not proposed to withdraw the 
Order. 

Mr. CAUSTON : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say how the four Members 
were elected ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I have 
given the hon. Gentleman all the in- 
formation I have. 


THE MURDERS AT RAINHILL. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the excitement 
in the district caused by the discovery 
of the murders at Rainhill, he is in a 
position to give any information beyond 
what has appeared in the Press ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrHews, Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; I have no information beyond 
that which has appeared in the Press. 
Communications have been addressed 
to the authorities at Melbourne pend- 
ing the completion of inquiries by the 
Lancashire police. 


REVISING BARRISTERS AND OVER- 
SEERS. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the case of the assistant overseer of 
Horbling, Folkingham, who was fined 
by the Revising Barrister at the Re- 
vision Court held at Billingborough, in 
the county of Lincoln, in September 
last ; whether a political agent has any 
right to ask the overseer for informa- 


Mr. Causton 
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tion as to the politics of persons on the 
overseers’ lists; and whether in this 
case there was any justification for the 
action of the Revising Barrister in 
fining the assistant overseer on the 
statement of a political agent, unsu 
ported by evidence, and without call- 
ing on the overseer and assistant over- 
seer for their testimony ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I gather from 
the newspaper report that in the case 
of the assistant overseer of Horbli 
the Revising Barrister deducted 5s. 64. 
from the overseer’s expenses for 
neglect in forwarding the lists upon 
application being made to him for 
them. The same report states that 
the assistant overseer was heard by 
the Barrister in Court in answer to the 
complaint before the disallowance was 
made. There is no obligation on the 
part of an overseer to answer inquiries 
as to the politics of persons on the 
overseers’ lists. 


POLICE PASSES ON RAILWAYS. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he will lay a Paper upon the 
Table of the House containing names 
of Superintendents, Inspectors, and 
Sergeants of Police who hold a free 
pass on railways, or on any railway ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS:  Superinten- 
dents, Inspectors, and Sergeants of the 
Metropolitan Police are not provided 
with free passes on railways, but when 
travelling on duty a pass is given, for 
which payment is subsequently de- 
manded by the Railway Company. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON : The right hon. 
Gentleman has confined his answer to 
the Metropolitan Police. Can he say 
what is the practice in other forces ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is _infor- 
mation which should be obtained from 
the chiefs of other police forces. 


MRS. BEECROFT, OF STOCKPORT. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 1 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he could see 
his way to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the charges brought against 
Mrs. Beecroft, of Stockport, by the 
police, and on account of which her 
child has been sent to a reformatory 
for five years ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
a report as to the circumstances of the 
case of Mrs. Beecroft, of Stockport, and 
her child. The Magistrates’ Clerk in- 
forms me that the child was convicted 
in February last year of stealing a 
purse, and her father was bound over 
for her good behaviour. The following 
month the mother was convicted of 
receiving a purse, three other charges 
against her being withdrawn. In the 
house a quantity of stolen property was 
discovered by the police. On the 9th 
of February this year the child was 
again convicted on her own confession 
of stealing a purse, which she alleged 
she had given to her mother. The 
case was clearly proved, and the Magis- 
trate sentenced the child to detention 
in a reformatory. 


THE TELEGRAPH STAFF AT MOOR- 
GATE STREET. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware of the 
heavy sickness that prevails among the 


telegraph staff employed at Moorgate 
Street Buildings, being a _ higher 
average by nearly 50 per cent. than in 
any other office; whether the clerks 
have frequently petitioned the authori- 
ties, pointing out the unsanitary condi- 
tions under which they are compelled 
to eat their luncheon, and praying for 
time to partake of their other meals; 
whether this is the only office in the 
telegraph service where systematic 
overtime prevails among the senior 
clerks, who perform duty for seven days 
a week for eleven months in every 
year; and whether, having regard to 
these facts, he will concede the 
same privilege to these clerks of 20 
minutes for meals, already granted to 
officers in similar offices, abolish syste- 
matic overtime, and obtain a report 
from the medical officer as to the 
alleged sanitary conditions ? 

*ToE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I apologise for not being in my place 
when this question was called, and per- 
haps I may be allowed to explain that 
my delay was due to desire not to omit 
any answer, but notices of these ques- 
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tions only appeared this morning, and 
considerable reference had to be made. 
No; I am not aware of such heavy 
sickness. The whole force employed at 
Moorgate Street Buildings consists of 
ten persons, and, except in the case of 
two who are constitutionally weak, the 
absence from illness is below the 
average. The second paragraph of the 

uestion I must answer in the negative. 

nly one petition is remembered in 
recent years, and that was for leave to 
obtain their dinners outside—a request 
which, of course, could not be granted. 
It isa rule to which no exception is 
allowed that telegraphists are not to 
leave the building until their duty for 
the day is over. This is not the only 
office where systematic overtime pre- 
vails amongst the senior telegraphists ; 
and this must be so whenever, as in 
Moorgate Street Buildings, an office is 
open on Sunday. It would obviously 
be impossible to have a junior in charge 
on Sundays or at night. But the 
seniors, indeed, so far from objecting to 
the overtime, are pleased to get it. For 
one meal in the day they have already, 
not 20, but 30 minutes. The seniors 
would make it a ground of complaint if 
overtime were abolished, and there is 
no reason whatever to believe that the 
condition of the Moorgate Street Build- 
ings is unsanitary. 


EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion was directed to the case which was 
brought before Judge Boyd, on the 
10th ultimo, of certain tenants on the 
Dowling estate, who were evicted for 
one year’s rent, including the hanging 
gale, and the wife of the evictor put in 
their holdings at a sum about £100 per 
annum less than the evicted tenants 
were paying; how much rent has she 
paid to the Court during her tenancy ; 
what was the amount due from her on 
surrendering her title to the Court, on 
the understanding that her sons would 
be returned teaants and all arrears 
wiped out ; what is the rent now to be 
paid by the Messrs. Dowling’s present 
tenants ; and what was offered by the 
evicted tenants ? 
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*Mr. JACKSON : The matter referred 
to comes in no way within the cognis- 
ance of the Executive Government. It 
is in the hands of the Receiver Judge, 
who presumably dealt with it in his 
discretion. 


PAPER CURRENCY AND BANK 
RESERVES. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether it is his 
intention in the present Session to in- 
troduce any measure for making a 
change in the paper currency of Eng- 
land or any measure having for its 
object the increase of banking reserves, 
in accordance with schemes he has 
propounded elsewhere ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am in negotia- 
tion with the Bank of England respect- 
ing a revision of the existing agreement 
which exists between the State and 
the Bank. In the introduction of a 
Bill relating to the Bank of England 
I shall take the opportunity of making 
a full statement with reference to my 
views and intentions in respect of the 
matters to which the question of the 


right hon. Gentleman alludes. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 


not quite understand. Will that Bill 
deal with the subjects mentioned in the 
question or not ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will make a full 
statement on that occasion, and the 
right hon. Gentleman will then see 
whether the Bill will deal with the 
subjects mentioned in the question or 
not. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is true that Her 
Majesty’s ships Royalist and Cruiser 
have recently been cruising amongst 
the Solomon Islands and _ inflicting 
punishment on natives for outrages 
committed on British subjects; 
whether any native villages were 
shelled or burned; and if he would 
lay upon the Table Papers explana- 
tory of these operations ? 

THe FIRST LORD oF _ tTuHE 
ADMIRALTY (Lord Grorcr Hamit- 
Ton, Middlesex, Ealing): No reports 
have been received of the Royalist or 
any other cruiser having acted at the 
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Solomon Islands as indicated in the 
question. The Royalist arrived at 
Sydney early in December, and was 
refitting there at the date of the last 
report from the station. 


THE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 
OF 1889, 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: | 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad. 
miralty whether he wiil lay upon the 
Table a Memorandum on the “ Fi- 
nancial Proposals relating to the Ship- 
building Programme of 1889” that 
will show what modifications require 
now to be made in the Memorandum of 
1lth March 1889 (Parliamentry Paper 
No. 67) ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have directed a Memorandum to be 
prepared as sugggsted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and will have it laid before 
the House next week. 


MARKET RIGHTS AND TOLLS, 


Mr. PICTON : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
whether he has considered the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Market 
Rights and Tolls; and whether the 
Government intends to propose legis- 
lation based on any of the recommen- 
dations of that Report ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (MM. 
Ritcuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
I have had the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Market Rights and 
Tolls under my consideration. The 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
have reference to questions of great 
importance, and with respect to which 
there was amongst the Commissioners 
themselves considerable difference of 
opinion. I cannot give any under- 
taking that the Government will be in 
a position to propose legislation on the 
subject during the present Session. 


PROMOTION OF SIR EDMUND 
COMMERELL. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether there has been 
any precedent for the promotion to the 
post of Admiral of the Fleet of Sir 
Edmund Commerell, passing over an 
officer of long and good service, his 
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senior in the Service ; and whether the 
selection of Sir Edmund Commerell 
was contrary to the submission of the 
Board ? 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Pro- 
motion to the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet is by selection. For many years 
past the officer so selected has been the 
senior on the list. Admiral Sir Edmund 
Commerell was second in seniority on 
the list, but he had, in my judgment, 
the most distinguished record of war 
service of any officer on the active list. 
He has been five times specially 
gazetted for distinguished service in 
the field, has received a V.C., has 
been seriously wounded, and on several 
occasions his services have been 
warmly acknowledged by the Ad- 
miralty. He was, therefore, selected to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Admiral Sir Provo Wallis. As regards 
the second part of the question, I do 
not know what the hon. Gentleman 
means. Perhaps he will explain. 

Mr. BRUNNER: The right hon. 

Gentleman will no doubt permit me to 
postpone my explanation for a day. 


THE FRANCHISE AND TEMPORARY 
RELIEF. 

Sim WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that con- 
siderable numbers of working men who 
have been employed in temporary relief 
works in districts where work has 
lately failed through the depression of 
trade will, in consequence, be deprived 
of their Parliamentary franchise ; and 
whether the Government propose to 
take any steps in the matter? - 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not find from 
the information received by the Local 
Government Board that, taking the 
whole of England and Wales, there is 
any appreciable number of able-bodied 
men in receipt of relief from Boards of 
Guardians on account of their being 
out of work. There are, so far as I am 
aware, only two districts in which the 
number of able-bodied men so relieved 
appears to beconsiderable. As regards 
the question as to the Parliamentary 
franchise, there is no intention on the 
part of the Government to propose an 
alteration of the law under which a 
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person who receives relief as a pauper 
from a Board of Guardians becomes 
disqualified for being placed on the 
register of Parliamentary voters. 


THE TRING MURDERS, 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department whether 
in the written statement to him made 
by Eggleton before his execution the 
convict reiterated that he was knocked 
down senseless and remembered nothing 
that subsequently occurred; and whe- 
ther any, and what, evidence has been 
submitted to him tending to contradict 
that assertion ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I must take the 
opportunity afforded by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question to express my strong 
protest against being asked in this 
House to give an answer upon an 
isolated and selected circumstance 
which is presented by itself to Parlia- 
ment apart from a great mass of 
other facts and circumstances, all 
of which should be kept in sight if 
any just estimate is to be formed of 
the weight which ought to be attached 
to the circumstance in question. It is 
impossible that I should in answer to a 
question adequately present the result 
of a great body of evidence which has 
received the close attention of the jury, 
the Judge, and myself. The hon. 
Member is aware of the conclusion to 
which all three have arrived; and I 
must respectfully decline to enter upon 
any partial discussion of the evidence. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to explain that I only put 
down this question on the Paper in 
response to the expressed willingness 
of the right hon. Gentleman to provide 
the information. I have no intention 
to enter into a discussion now, but if I 
see fit I shall renew the discussion at a 
later period. 


THE CONTRACT WITH MESSRS. DE 
LA RUE. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will in- 
form the House what are the terms of 
the contract with Messrs. De La Rue 
for the supply of letter cards ? 
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“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: There 
is no regular contract with Messrs. De 
La Rue for the supply of letter cards, 
but there is an agreement made with 
that firm to supply them in packets of 
ten, and tied in bundles of 100, at the 
rate of 12s. 4d. a 1,000 if ordered in 
quantities of 1,000,000 or upwards. 
The firm stated that they had, to some 
extent, to work in the dark in fixing 
this charge, and that they would be 
willing to re-consider the price on the 
occasion of a second order. In accept- 
ing these experimental terms regard 
was had to the fact that the manufac- 
ture of the cards was troublesome, as 
they had to be perforated singly, while 
the gumming and drying each entailed 
two operations. The ultimate profit to 
the Post Office is reckoned to be 4s. 4d. 
a 1,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
this contract has come to an end ? 

“Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
contract has not come to an end. It is 
still existing, but subject to revision 
upon each order given. We are hardly 


able to say yet whether the price is too 


high or not ; but we have every reason 
to believe it is not. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 


That they have passed a_ Bill, 
intituled, ‘‘ An Act to provide for the 
Recognition in the United Kingdom of 
Probates and Letters of Administra- 
tion granted in British Possessions.” 
[Colonial Probates Bill [Lords.] 


MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOQUSE—FINAN- 
CIAL BUSINESS. 

(2.38.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not think it 
necessary to enter at great length into 
the reasons that compel the Government 
to place this Motion on the Order 
Paper. I have from time to time kept 
the House informed of the difficulties 
we have been in in complying with the 
law in finishing the whole of the Finan- 
cial Business before the end of the 
financial year; and, as the House knows, 
the Government obtained facilities 
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for carrying on that Business, so far 
back as the 4th March. The Govern- 
ment, from various causes, have not 
been able to take full advantage of the 
time which has been placed at their 
disposal. I have just refreshed my 
memory with what took place with 
regard to the days; and since the 3rd 
March, when we obtained Morning 
Sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays 
for Financial Business, there have been 
eight Government days—that is to say, 
Mondays and Thursdays, and Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Of these eight days, 
three, and three only, were wholly 
devoted to the discussion of the Financial 
Business which we desired the House 
to deal with. On the 4th March, the 
first day after obtaining the facilities a 
Private Bill occupied nearly half the 
Morning Sitting. On the8th March 
another Private Bill and a short dis- 
cussion on the Mombasa Privilege 
Debate occupied the whole Sitting. On 
Thursday, the 10th March, the East- 
bourne Bill, a Private Bill, and an 
Adjournment moved with regard to the 
famine in India occupied up to past 
10 o'clock at night ; and on Friday, the 
llth March, when we had a Morning 
Sitting, a Private Bill and a further 
discussion upon the Privilege question 
raised with regard to the votes of 
Members of the House occupied till 
nearly 5 o'clock. And yesterday, as the 
House knows, there were two Adjourn- 
ments moved in which very interesting 
and important questions were raised, but 
questions which, of course, had nothing 
to do with the Votes on the Estimates 
which we asked the House to discuss. 
The House will, I hope, understand 
that I am not at all criticising or com- 
plaining of what occurred. I only 
state facts; and the result of these 
facts is that, of course, a great deal of 
time which the Government had a right 
to expect to be at their disposal for the 
purpose of their necessary business has, 
as a matter of fact, been allocated to 
other business. Under these circum- 
stances, on the last day on which we 
can deal with the Estimates before the 
Appropriation Bill is introduced, it is 
not entirely unexpected and not un- 
natural, and I hope not unreasonable, 
that we should ask the House to give us 
further facilities for completing our work. 
This Resolution practically gives the 
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Government time for taking operative 
Supply at 9 o'clock at night, for con- 
tinuing after 12 o’clock, and also taking 
after 12 o'clock, irrespective of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule, the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which has to be 
taken before the introduction of the 
Appropriation Bill. I hope we may be 
able, in the course of the afternoon, to 
finish the Vote on Account and to finish 
the Supplementary Estimates; and, 
of course, if we are fortunate enough to 
get through that business, that pro- 
gramme shall not interfere with the 
Debate on the Resolution which stands 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Sutherland with regard to the opera- 
tion of the Crofters Act in the High- 
lands. So far as we are concerned, 
we are very anxious to hear, and dis- 
posed to listen to, what the hon. Mem- 
ber has to say upon that subject, and 
will be ready to give our own views 
upon it. I beg to move the Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That at the Sitting this evening Financial 
Business may be entered on at any hour, 
though opposed, and be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order relating 
to the Sittings of the House, and that the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 56 be extended to 
the Sitting this evening."—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

(2.43.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): The right hon. Gentleman, from 
my experience of him, is not a man of 
sanguine disposition, and, therefore, I 
imagine he can hardly think, after 
recent Debates in this House, that the 
Irish Members would be disposed to 
grant him any exceptional facilities un- 
less he shows them to be essential. 
The meaning of his Motion is that the 
right hon. Gentleman is to be allowed 
to prolong the present Sitting to any 
hour he pleases, and to force the 
House to take any business that may 
be on the Paper. We have had ex- 
perience of late Sittings of this House, 
and we had one last night ; and the 
use which the right hon. Gentleman 
made of that Sitting was, that after he 
rose and invited me to carry into effect 
the Notice of Motion which I had pre- 
viously given, he sat in his place and 
silently saw me put to silence by the 
use of an Order of this House, which, 
if not strained, was certainly severe. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not know to what the hon. Member 
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refers by a “severe exercise of an 
Order of the House.” I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to explain what he 
means. 

Mr. SEXTON: The explanation I 
have to give is that the Rule of the 
House which forbids a Member to 
speak twice on a question under De- 
bate with the Speaker in the Chair—a 
Rule which, to my knowledge, is waived 
at every Sitting of the House—was put 
in force in my case. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is entirely out of 
Order, and quite irregular in alluding, 
as he has done, to what occurred last 
night. I am in the recollection of a 
great proportion of those hon. Members 
now present that when that 
Amendment was moved I waited 
and called for a Seconder. The hon 
Gentleman rose and said he sup- 
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ported the Amendment, and when he 
sat down I put the Question. Having 
seconded the Amendment, of course it 
was impossible for the hon. Member to 
speak again. 


When he passed my 
Chair I expressed my regret that under 
the circumstances he was not to be 
allowed to speak again if he wished. 
He said, as I understood, that he was 
under a misconception, but added he 
would rise in his place. When he did 
rise I told him, I hope courteously, 
that he was precluded from speaking 
again. What he means by “an undue 
exercise of the Rules of the House” I 
am at a loss to conceive. 


Mr. SEXTON: My _ observations, 
Mr. Speaker, were not directed either 
to show the discourtesy of your ruling 
or to show that you are not perfectly 
within your technical right, but they 
were directed to the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I 
may be allowed to explain. It was not 
my fault that the hon. Member was 
prevented by the Rules of the House 
from taking part in the Debate when he 
rose in his place, and I publicly ex- 
pressed my regret that he was so pre- 
vented, and I assure him that that 
regret was very sincerely felt. It was 
not my fault. 
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Mr. SEXTON : I know it is Mr. 
Speaker, and not the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who has to deal with the Orders 
of this House. I think it would bea 
serious matter for us if he had to deal 
with them. But I hold that I am un- 
questionably within my right in point- 
ing out that this Rule of the House has 
recently been frequently waived by con- 
sent of the House in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Scarcely a night has 
passed that he has not spoken a second 
time in Debate. I am not arguing 
against the Speaker’s ruling, but I am 
speaking of the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I and my hon. Friends 
have always agreed to waive that Order 
in favour of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to convey 
the least disrespect or discourtesy to 
you; I was simply explaining that the 
consideration which we have shown to 
the right hon. Gentleman was not 
shown to me. The Motion before us 
is not to be justified by any reference 
to what happened in former days 
whether as regards Public or Private 
Business. It is a Motion which concerns 
this evening; if it can be justified at all, 
it must be justified by the urgency of 
the financial business which stands on 
the Paper to-day. The Government 
have got every penny of money which 
they need up to the 30th March. 
The consideration of the business 
which he asks to take is the financial 
business of next year. He asks us to 
vote money which does not become 
payable until the month of April or 
May; and that the hours of private 
Members should be abolished in order 
to bring forward the consideration of 
that financial business is absurd. There 
is not the shadow of ground that can 
be alleged for this extraordinary Motion; 
and I shall move an Amendment to 
insert after the word “ Business,” the 
words “ relating to the present financial 
year.” 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
«‘ Business,”’ to insert the words “ re- 
lating to the present financial year.” — 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That 
words be there inserted.” 


those 
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(2.55.) Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN. 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): I am 


one of those who, differing from many 
of my friends, have supported the 
Government hitherto in the demands 
they made upon private Members for 
extra facilities for the financial business 
of the year, and I have steadily endea- 
voured to do so up to this point of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proceedings; 
but I am obliged to part company with 
him now. As my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down has pointed out, the 
so-called financial business before us 
to-night consists of two separate parts. 
There is, in the first place, a matter 
which is urgent—namely, the last of the 
Supplementary Estimates. Why is 
there urgency in the Supplementary 
Estimates ? Because all the Votes 
passed during this year—that is, all 
the Supplementary Estimates, the 
Excess Votes, and so forth—must be 
passed, not only before this financial 
year closes, but in time for their being 
embodied in the Appropriation Bill, 
which must have a certain number of 
days in order to be passed through its 
different stages before the end of the 
financial year. But the Vote on Ac- 
count, as has been pointed out by my 
hon. Friend, is not for this year but for 
next year; and it is quite sufficient for 
the Government to be put in funds on 
the 31st of March, in order that they 
may start with their coffers full on the 
1st of April. There is no such urgency 
relating to the Vote on Account as ap- 
plies to the Supplementary Estimates. 
And what is this Supplementary Esti- 
mate? I wish to say in the most em- 
phatic way that I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the way he has dealt with 
that particular Estimate in order to 
meet the convenience of Scotch Mem- 
bers, and realising the fact that this is 
a Vote on which there would, very pro- 
bably, be a good deal of expression of 
opinion—of adverse opinion. But now 
we have that Scotch Supplementary 
Estimate coming on after the Vote on 
Account. Now the Vote on Account 
might open up every sort of 


subject, and it will undoubtedly be dis- 
cussed at great length ; and the Scoteh 
Members are to be kept waiting until 
all hours in the morning—until the 
Vote on Account, which is not urgent, 
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has been disposed of. In addition to 
that, there is another Scotch grievance 
accidentally supervening which is dealt 
with by the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sutherland, who is 
bringing it forward this evening, which 
is a Motion of great importance, and in 
which we are ail much interested. All 
these inconveniences are owing to this 
fact—that this Vote on Account has got 
out of its place, instead of being put 
after urgent business for the year. I 
would, therefore, appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, even now, 
he cannot postpone the Vote on 
Account to some other day—next week 
or the week after, any day allowing 
special time for its discussion before 
the 31st of March? But the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend hardly meets 
the case. I think the only solution of 
the difficulty would be to postpone the 
Vote on Account till some future day, 
in order that we may have a full dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Sir, perhaps 
the House will allow me to begin 
what I have to say with a personal 
explanation as to the question raised by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. The 
hon. Member appeared to think—and 
Iam sure he does think—that he has 
some grievance against me because, un- 
fortunately, as I think, tothe interests of 
the Debate, he was ruled out of Order last 
night when he wished to make a speech 
on the subject of the Irish Teachers’ 
Pension Fund. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that I, at all events, always 
listen to him with pleasure, and I am 
perfectly aware that on that subject he 
is the most competent authority in the 
House from the point of view of the 
opinions he entertains, and I regard it 
as a great loss to the House that the 
hon. Member had not an opportunity 
of expressing those views. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman get up and say 
so? If he had, the House would have 
allowed me to speak. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman did not rise at 12 o’clock 
when the subject came on; he waited 
until it was nearly half-past 1, and 
it was then he was ruled out of Order. 
I confess that at that hour my desire 
may have been to bring the Debate toa 
conclusion. Now, Sir, it is true that 
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the Leader of the House and the 
Leader of the Opposition have always 
been inthe habit of asking the indulgence 
of the House when they desired to 
make additional explanations which 
would not be in Order if the strict Rules 
of Debate were enforced. But when 
this is done it is for the advancement 
of business and for the convenience of 
the House, and it is only because it is 
absolutely necessary to the conduct of 
our business that the Leader of the 
House and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion are allowed a latitude which other 
Members, however important and dis- 
tinguished, are not allowed. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman ignores the fact that he had 
just invited me to speak. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is quite right. I did invite 
him to speak. [ expressed the opinion, 
which I still entertain, that I should be 
very glad to hear what he had to say. 
I would willingly have made an appeal 
to the House, but the hon. Gentleman 
himself made no appeal. The usual 
practice in such a case is for a Member 
who thinks he has a special claim to 
have the ordinary ruling set aside in his 
favour to rise in his place and ask the 
indulgence of the House. The hon. 
Member made no such appeal. 

Mr. SEXTON: Could I do more 
than argue, so far as courtesy permitted, 
the point of Order ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. Mem- 
ber confuses two things. He argued 
that he had a right to speak; he was 
overruled on that point by the Chair. 
But he made no appeal to the House 
to relax the Rules in his favour. He 
never asked for indulgence. I can 
assure the hon. Member that there is 
no man in this House to whom I would 
more gladly give indulgence than the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member and 
I have too long been antagonists in many 
hard-fought Parliamentary battle for 
me to entertain any other feeling for 
him than one of personal regard, and I 
trust that on his side the hon. Member 
will entertain no feeling of rancour 
towards me. Now, Sir, I come to the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs. The 
case of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
and of the hon. Member for West Bel- 
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fast is this. They say—‘ We grant that 
the Supplementary Estimates must be 
finished to-night, but then it is not 
absolutely and legally necessary to 
finish the Vote on Account—therefore 
postpone it.” Well, Sir, I admitted 
last night, and I admit again, that the 
laws of legal stringency in regard to 
time applicable to the Supplementary 
Estimates do not apply to the Vote on 
Account. But, Sir, if the Vote on 
Accountis delayed there will be a Parlia- 
mentary inconvenience, and therefore 
the position is very much the same as 
if there were absolute legal stringency. 
Now, Sir, I take up a paper containing 
the dates on which Votes on Account 
were taken since the year 1880, and I 
find this is the state of things. Votes 
on Account were taken on 8th March, 
1880; 6th March, 1881; 24th March, 
1882 ; 15th March, 1883; 20th March, 
1884; 16th March, 1885; 19th March, 
1886; 21st March, 1887; 15th March, 
1888 ; 22nd March, 1889; 20th March, 
1890, and 16th March, 1891. And, 
Sir, I find on looking back that the 
view which I take on this question 
has been taken by a Gentleman who is 


a very much higher financial authority 
than I can pretend to be—I mean the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Midlothian. In the year 1881 the 
right hon. Gentleman moved for 
urgency under the Rules then existing 
for dealing, among other things, with 
the Vote on Account. As early as the 
14th March in that year the right hon. 
Gentleman made his Motion. Rules of 
Urgency had been instituted in order to 
deal with the obstruction prevalent at 
the time, and in order toobtain urgency 
a Member was obliged to get a majority 
of three to one in his favour, so that 
to obtain the assent of the House to his 
Motion the right hon. Gentleman re- 
quired more than the ordinary Party 
majority. The right hon. Gentleman 
beside me (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) informs me that the House in 
1881 did not grant the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian the privilege which he 
claimed. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, obtained a majority of 84, 
and, speaking as one of the highest 
financial authorities in the House, this 
is what he said— 

“T rise in my place as a Minister of the 
Crown to declare that the Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply in respect of Excesses for 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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the year 1879-80, the Supplemen' i 
antes for 1880-81, Vote i for oe Pp 
Vote I. for the Navy, and the Vote on Account 
for the Civil Service and Revenue Depart- 
ments are urgent, and that it is important to 
the public interest that the same should be 
proceeded with without delay.” 

Well, Sir, it was important, as the right 
hon. Gentleman then declared in the 
public interest, that these Estimates 
should then have been proceeded with 
without delay—and they were proceeded 
with without delay—I am at a loss to 
understand why the public interest 
which influenced the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not equally influence us, 
I am bound to say, owing to the causes 
to which I alluded in my opening 
speech, the financial business of the 
Government, which is practically the 
business of the country, has been 
thrown so much into arrear, that I 
think it is a reasonable and a modest 
request on our part to ask the House 
to give us the same facilities to get our 
business as far advanced as has usually 
been done on previous occasions. | 
freely admit that there may be some 
inconvenience to the Scotch Members, 
partly because the Scotch Vote is the 
last, and partly because the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sutherlandshire is endangered. Still, 
the urgent condition of Public Business 
necessitates our proceeding with this 
Motion even though it causes that in- 
convenience. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): The right hon. Gentle- 
man has made out no sufficient case 
of urgency entitling him to deprive 
the Scotch Members of the opportunity 
gained by them in the ballot for debat- 
ing the Crofter Question. The right 
hon. Gentleman has failed to show any 
urgency for the Vote on Account, and I 
see no reason whatever why the very 
moderate proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs should not be accepted. I 
cannot see why the Votes were trans- 
posed and the Vote on Account placed 
in front of the Supplementary Vote. 
I hope the sense of the House will be 
taken on this matter, so that a prece- 
dent of this kind may not be established 
without protest. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
187.—(Div. List, No. 41.) 


Financial Business. 
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Main Question again proposed. 

(3.20.) Mr. A. SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will now consent, seeing he 
has the right to proceed with his 
Evening Business after 12 o'clock, to 
leave out the latter part of the Reso- 
lution, which is as follows :— 

“And that the provision of the Standing 
Order 56 be extended to the Sitting this 
evening.” 

I beg to move that these words be 
omitted. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘“ House” to the end 
of the Question.—_(Mr. Angus Suther- 
land.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

*Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton); The right hon. 
Gentleman must have felt, when the 
figures in the Division were announced, 
that this was one of those occasions 
upon which a gracious thing might 
very well be done. It is not even 


pretended that we can force the hands 


of the Government by a Division, but 
this is one of those occasions on which 
the minority have got a case—a case 
founded upon reason, and I think very 
good reason. What is the change 
that we on this side ask? It is a 
change that I fancy to some on the 
other side would be as convenient as 
it would be to us. The Government 
propose a departure—I will not say 
from an understanding, but from the 
hopes held out by them some time 
ago. About a fortnight ago, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House asked us to take Morning Sit- 
tings on Tuesdays and Fridays. I feel 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
and those sitting beside him will admit 
that this proposal was met in a spirit 
of courtesy and consideration by those 
sitting on this side of the House. No 
one will fail to acknowledge that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian met in that spirit pro- 
— calculated to carry forward the 
usiness of the House and the general 
Business of Parliament—a spirit in 
which I hope such proposals will 
always be met. But there was, on the 
other hand, laid down asa condition 
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on this side, that private Members, at 
this early period of the Session, should 
not lose the power of discussing ques- 
tions of general interest. That was 
freely acknowledged on the other side, 
the right hon. Gentleman saying, indeed, 
that in case of great pressure 
he might require more time. Now, 
Sir, we maintain that thisis nota case of 
great pressure, and, on the other hand, 
we maintain that the private Members’ 
business, which it is proposed to-night 
to push into a corner, is business of a 
very exceptional sort. It consists of 
the interests and it concerns the 
aspirations and the warm hopes of a 
population which in extent is nearly 
one -half of Scotland. The crofters 
have been extremely unlucky during 
this Parliament. I doubt if they have 
had one thorough set debate on the 
subject on which they care most. 
Parliament has recognised that the 
matter which concerns them is a matter 
on which they still ought to have 
something done. If I recollect aright, 
there was one debate on the Address 
and one upon a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. But debates of that description 
are always unsatisfactory, and I think 
the right hon. Gentleman should 
recognise that none of those excep- 
tional opportunities have this Session 
been taken by those who act on behalf 
of the crofters. Now there is chance 
of discussing their grievances, and it 
would really be an act of grace towards 
the crofters, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his followers will let them 
have their opportunity this evening. 
There is another set of Members who 
are seriously inconvenienced. The 
Scotch Members have been looking for- 
ward to this opportunity to have a free 
discussion on the financial arrange- 
ments between themselves and the 
Treasury. On this point I do not 
speak as an opponent of the Govern- 
ment, because I personally approve of 
the Vote which the Government 
intend bringing forward this evening. 
It is for that reason quite as much 
that I desire to hear that subject dis- 
cussed at a time when the speeches 
may be listened to and reported. 
What has the right hon. Gentleman 
got to say as to why our request should 
not be granted, and why the hopes of 
the crofters should be disappointed ? 
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It is that the Vote on Account is an 
urgent matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted the proposal made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian in 1881. That proposal 
was defeated, not indeed by a majority ; 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian was only able 
to obtain 296 votes in support of his 
proposal, whilst in a full House 212 
votes were given against him, that pro- 
posal was lost. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself (Mr. A. J. Balfour) voted in 
the successful minority; but I do not 
desire to place much weight on that 
circumstance. Undoubtedly there was 
a very strong feeling indeed in the 
House on that occasion that the Vote 
on Account was not urgent. The 
right hon. Gentleman has given us the 
history of the last ten years with refer- 
ence to the Vote on Account. In six 
out of the twelve cases which he cited, 
that Vote was passed. I would con- 
clude by saying that I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider the real 
strength of the case that has been put 
from this side of the House, and that 
he will give us some really serious and 
tangible reason why our request should 
not be complied with. I am quite cer- 
tain public time will be saved if he 
makes this concession, and that the 
precedence which he gives the Scotch 
Vote in the afternoon, and the respect 
which he pays to the Crofters’ Question 
in the evening, will be repaid with 
interest in the saving of time. 

3.35.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has ap- 
pealed to me to give further and 
stronger reasons for the course which 
the Government are adopting. I 
thought, I confess, that I had made 
out a case, and quoted the very high 
authority of the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, which I could have supple- 
mented by quotations from his speeches, 
and I gave certain dates during the 
last tem years on which the 
Vote on Account has been taken. 
It may be that one-half of the 
Votes on Account were taken at a later 
date, but they were never taken ata 
date so late that they could not be 
embodied in the Appropriation Bill. 
If we do not press this to-day we shall 
not be able to embody it in the Ap- 
propriation Bill. It is rather a long 


Sir George Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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business to explain, but as Friday 
happens to fall on the very day of the 
month which it does this year, it 
becomes necessary to get through this 
financial business rather earlier in the 
month than in some other years, and 
the invariable practice has been that 
the Vote on Account shall be passed in 
such time that it can be dealt with by 
the Appropriation Bill. It has been 
argued that if we pass this Resolution 
we shall deprive the crofters of a 
discussion at 9 o’clock of interesting 
and important subjects in which they 
are deeply concerned. But the 
Crofters Motion is not more than en- 
dangered. The discussion on the Vote 
on Account is a pure innovation. No 
question was formerly raised upon 
it except the propriety of bringing 
forward the Vote on Account at all. 
We have already discussed the Vote 
for four hours last night, and surely it 
may be possible to conclude it with 
another half hour or an hour's discus- 
sion. As to the Scottish Estimates, if 
these are all finished, as they easily 
may be, by ten minutes to seven, the 
Crofters’ Motion will then come on. 
If those assurances are not sufficient 
I will make it obligatory to allow the 
Crofters’ Motion to come on after the 
other business is finished. 

(3.40.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): I am not 
going to make a speech, but I wish 
to ask a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman. This is a matter 
which really turns upon the urgency 
of the Vote on Account. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it is urgent, 
because if it is not passed to-day it 
cannot be included in the Appropria- 
tion Bill. Is it necessary that the 
money voted under the Vote on Ac- 
count should be included in this Appro- 
priation Bill? That is the point. It 
must, of course, be included in some 
Appropriation Bill. It must be well 
known, surely, if there is any legal 
necessity in the case of a Vote on 
Account, that the moneys voted in 
that account must be included in the 
present Appropriations in Aid. 

ye Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
legal obligation in the two cases is not 
identical, but there is a public con- 
venience, endorsed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
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and endorsed by the practice of the last 
ten years, for finishing the Vote on ac- 
count in time to include it in the same 
Appropriation Bill with the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. 

(3.45.) Dr. MACDONALD (Ross 
and Cromarty): I would point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that there 
can really be no saving of time by the 
pressing of his Resolution, because if 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Sutherlandshire (Mr. Sutherland) is not 
allowed to be brought forward the 
Scotch Members will discuss the ques- 
tion when the Vote for the Crofters’ 
Commission comes on. 

(3.47.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, 
Mid): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bridgeton (Sir Géorge 
Trevelyan) made an appeal to the 
Leader of the House to give facilities 
for the Crofters’ Vote coming on. I 
think he made his appeal to the wrong 
quarter of the House. It is the Liberal 
Union'st section of the House that can 
after all decide any question on a 
Division. I am sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr.J.Chamberlain) is un- 
able to be present through illness. I 


notice, only in to-day’s papers, that the | 
hon. Member for West Birminghan has | 


accepted the leadership of the Radical 
Unionist Party in Ross and Cromarty. 
If there are any Radical Unionists in 
Ross and Cromarty, or among the 
crofters generally, they will be more 
interested in the Crofter Question 
coming on to-night than with any other 


business that can happen in this Ses- | 


sion of Parliament. I appeal not to 
the Leader of the House, but to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James), 


who is the Representative of the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham at the present time as I 
take it, and I ask him is the Liberal 
Unionist section of this House going to 
follow the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man having adopted the leadership of the 
Radical Unionists of Ross and Cromarty 
the other day, are they going to desert 
the cause now ? 

(3.50.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
very much regret that the First Lord 
of the Treasury will not come to terms 
in this matter. If he will adopt what 
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we now propose we, on our part, will 
agree that at 11 o'clock the Debate 
shall cease, and the Government can 
thentake any Vote they wish. For three 
years we have been unable to get a dis- 
cussion on this subject. One year we 
allowed the Estimates to go through 
Committee till 3 o’clock in the morning. 
On another occasion my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sutherlandshire got a 
night ; but, when the occasion came 
round, part of it was taken for the 
Tithes Bill and another part for the 
Land Bill. The Vote on Account con- 
tains the Vote for the Crofters Com- 
mission. It would save public time if 
the right hon. Gentleman were to waive 
this point and give us two hours for 
discussion. He has said the old prac- 
tice was not to debate the Vote on 
Account. I know it was not. It was 
the Fourth Party who began the thing, 
and it is absolutely necessary now, 
because the Fourth Party are governing 
us, although their sins are finding them 
out. The Treasury Bench is now taking 
upthe whole ofthe time of private Mem- 
bers from the beginning of the Session 
onwards. I will tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he comes to this com- 
promise, that he will get on with busi- 
ness without having to fight us in this 
| fashion. 
| (3.52.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): The First Lord of the Treasury 
| is entirely responsible for the long dis- 
| cussion on this Motion. He admits 
| that the legal stringency of the Vote on 
| Account is not equal to the legal strin- 
gency of the Supplementary Estimates. 
, But he would have expressed the 
matter more correctly if he had said 
| that in one case there is a legal strin- 
gency and in the other there is none. 
And yet, entirely without necessity, I 
|}may say, he chooses to reverse the 
|order of these Votes, and deprive the 
| Scottish Members of the time which 
| was allotted to them severa! days 
|ago for the discussion of a _ sub- 
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ject in which they take a_ very 
great interest. And unnecessarily 


and wantonly the right hon. Gentle- 
man brings the Vote on Account into 
the foreground. He professes to have a 
precedent, and quotes the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian. 
The right hon.Gentieman the Member for 
Midlothian asked the House for urgency 
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forcertain Votesin that year. He did not 
put the Vote on Account in the first 
place, he put it in the last place ; and 
he put the Supplementary Estimates 
in the first place because there was a 
leyal necessity that they should be 
passed. How did the House deal with 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The House did not accept the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and so that forms no precedent which 
binds us at the present moment. The 
First Lord of the Treasury says the 
Votes were taken as early as possible. 
Well, suppose they were, they were 
Supplementary Estimates, and the Vote 
on Account came afterwards. As too 
often happens, the interests of Scotch 
Members are entirely and unnecessarily 
sacrificed by this proposal to the transi- 
tory convenience of Members sitting 
on the Government Benches. And, 
although I fear we have no chance of 
besting them on a Division; I hope 
that even now the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see the reasonableness of what 
I say, and the unreasonableness of 
wantonly transposing—of wantonly 
disturbing—the order of these Votes, 
and that he will give us the Supple- 
mentary Votes as desired. 

*(3.55.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury surely 
cannot exactly recognise the nature of 
his own proposal. He has told us he 
had no objection to the Scotch Vote 
coming on at 9 o'clock. But, if this 
Resolution is passed, that will not rest 
upon his will or objection. You, Sir, 
will leave the Chair without Question 
put, and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sutherlandshire will be 
precluded from bringing forward 
his Motion. It is therefore absolutely 
absurd to hold out the slightest pros- 
pect, if this Motion is carried as it 
stands upon the Paper, of my hon. 
Friend having the least chance 
of bringing on his Motion at all. 
I must put in my protest altogether 
against the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury. I do not want to repeat 
what has been said, but, as a matter of 
fact, the circumstance that the right 
hon. Gentleman finds himself in this 


position at the present moment is|/y 


entirely due to his own mismanage- 
Mr. Crawford 
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ment of business. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us there is no reason 
why this Vote on Account should take 
more than an hour or a couple of 
hours to debate. The general Debate 
last night went on from 8 o’clock on a 
general question of procedure, but 
practically the Vote aid not come on 
for debate until half-past 11. The 
whole of the first part of the night was 
taken up with a Debate on a point of 
procedure with regard to the Esti- 
mates. I protest that it is the function 
and duty of this House to be the 
guardian of the public money, and to 
ask us to vote £3,000,000 of public 
money with no more consideration than 
half-an-hour’s discussion, and that for 
the most part devoted to the compe- 
sition of the Kitchen Committee isa 
satire upon the functions of this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted there is no legal obliga- 
tion whatever for passing this Vote on 
Account to-night. There was no reason 
whatever why he should not have 
closed his Supplementary Estimates, 
had he adopted the course of bringing 
them on first last night. The whole 
matter would have been discussed be- 
fore 12 o'clock, and he might then have 
gone on with his Vote on Account. 
But he chooses to flout us by with- 
drawing the promise that this afternoon 
should be devoted to Scotch Business. 
I shall take every means in my power 
not to aid the right hon. Gentleman 
to gain one minute of time by his un- 
just proceeding. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman I have 
broken no promise. 

*Dr. CAMERON : No;; the right hon. 
Gentleman has a very diplomatic way 
of expressing himself. Everyone on 
this side of the House—every Scotch 
Member—believed we were to have this 
afternoon specially devoted to this 
Scotch Supplementary Estimate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That was 
because every Scotch Member naturally 
believed we could get through the other 
business last night. 

*Dr. CAMERON : That is a matter 
that was never brought under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was 
yesterday. 

*Dr. CAMERON : But never before. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The original 
indication I gave was that Friday should 
be devoted to the consideration and 
discussion of the Scotch Vote ; but that 
was conditional on the other business 
preceding it being carried through. 

“Dr. CAMERON: There was no 
earthly necessity for, or reason why, 
this Vote on Account should have been 
interpolated before this remaining Scot- 
tish Supplementary Estimate. If it 
were a matter relating to constituencies 
in Ireland or Wales the right hon. 
Gentleman would be more cautious. I 
hope the Scotch Members will do their 
best, if we go into Committee, tocompel 
their Vote to be taken in its proper 
place, and the other Vote to be post- 
poned and taken at a later stage of the 
proceedings. 

(3.58.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I appeal to the sense of fair 

lay of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury as to whether 
it is right that the Scotch Members 
whenever the Business of the House is 
not sufticiently far forward, should be 
deprived of a fair opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Scotch Estimates. I appeal 
to him on another ground. The 
right hon. Gentleman has suspended 
the 12 o’clock Rule, and has it in his 
power to give what time is necessary for 
the discussion of that Vote if the House 
were to sit long enough into to-morrow 
morning. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman's consciousness for fair 
play, and tell him that we all under- 
stood yesterday, or certainly this 
morning, that the opportunity was not 
to be taken from my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sutherlandshire of bring- 
ing on this important discussion on the 
Crofters’ Question. It does happen, 
Session after Session, that whenever this 
House gets into a tight place with 
regard to time, it is neither Wales nor 
Ireland, but persistently Scotland, 
which is knocked to the wall for want 
of time. Was there not sufficient time 
to have called us earlier together in- 
stead of waiting till the middle of 
February before the assembling of 
Parliament, with the result of telling 
us now that there is such a hurry that 
there is no time for a single Scotch 
thing to be taken a by this House? At 
this period of the Session surely it is 
unprecedented that we should have our 
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time taken from us through no fault of 
the Scotch Members. In the name of 
Scotland I protest against such a pro- 
ceeding. 

(3.58.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
deliberately wasting the time of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bridgeton (Sir George 
Trevelyan) has made an appeal to the 
generosity of Members on this side of 
the House and to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I may say the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would have 
been in a better position to make 
that appeal if he were oftener in 
his place, and others with him who, 
by their position, ought to attempt to 
control the conduct of hon. Members 
opposite, above and below the Gang- 
way. What took place yesterday? A 
great portion of the Sitting was thrown 
away on a frivolous discussion about 
post cards which was carried on by 
hon. Members opposite. They knew 
perfectly well there were important 
questions coming on, and, in the early 
hours of this morning a very consider- 
able portion of the time of the House 
was wasted, with the result that hon. 
Members were kept here listening to a 
Debate which eventually the Members 
below the Gangway declined to carry 
on. They now appeal to us to show 
that generosity which they, on their 
part, should exhibit to the Government 
and to this side of the House. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury will stick to his 
Motion, and will not feel it necessary 
to exhibit any generosity which, I say, 
is more than hon. Members opposite 
deserve. 

(3.59.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): The rebuke to the 
Scotch Members, which has just been 
administered, falls with singularly bad 
grace from the lips of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, for he and his 
countrymen have occupied the time of 
this House for the past twelve years. 
On account of the policy of hon. Mem- 
bers who sit on the Government side of 
the House, the House would not grant 
the just demands of the Irish 
people. On this occasion the Scotch 
Members of the House are taking a 
leaf out of the book of the Irish Members. 
They have learned by experience that 
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this House will not attend to the 
wishes of any nationality unless that 
nationality asserts itself. And the in- 
tention of the Scotch Members is to 
assert themselves and protest against 
the action of the Government in robbing 
Scotch Members on another two occa- 
sions of one day ; in the one case for a 
Debate on a subject in which they had 
taken a great interest—namely, the dis- 
tribution of money in Scotland in a 
way in which the Scotch Members do 
not wish it distributed; and, in the 
second place, for bringing forward a 
matter of the greatest importance with 
regard to the interests of our Highland 
fellow-countrymen. I think the Scotch 
Members are now quite right, and I 
hope they will persist in the course 
they are pursuing. 

*Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston): As an English Mem- 
ber I have been witnessing with some 
dismay the Scottish Party carrying 
into their business the same vigour as 
the Irish Party generally show in this 
House. I appeal to the generosity of 
the First Lord of the Treasury to give 
the Scottish Members the time they 
want for the discussion of matters ap- 
pertaining totheir country. I certainly 
think the grievance last night was one 
which deserved much more considera- 
tion and discussion than it did obtain. 
I read with care the Debate we had 
before on that £90,000, and I was 
anxious that we should have some Minis- 
terial explanation or a statement as to 
how the discrepancy arose. But that 
was not given. Now, to-day, Sir, 
when Scotch Members have an _ im- 
portant Vote to discuss, and are anxious 
that the time of the House, which was 
more or less pledged to them, should 
be given up to that Vote, the Supple- 
mentary Estimates are put in place of 
it. That, I submit, is not a method 
of proceeding with the Business which 
is calculated to soothe the suscepti- 
bilities of Scotch Members. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give the 
Scotch Members the opportunity they 
desire, and so prevent another national 
grievance arising. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Rox- 
burgh): I would point out, Sir, that 
Scotch Members are Members of an 
Imperial Parliament, and are, therefore, 
as much interested in the general Busi- 
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ness as the English Members, and they 
should not therefore stand in the way 
of the progress of the general Business, 
so that they may gain some Party 
advantage against the Government. 
Such a course is unworthy of Scotch 
Members. Last night we had to listen 
to discussions on letter cards, and the 
question whether teetotallers should 
be on the Kitchen Committee, and 
Members had to sit for hour after hour 
listening to what was little better than 
mere drivel, every Member of the 
House not really discussing the matter 
in hand, but thwarting the Business of 
the country. We find the Leaders, or 
those who look upon themselves as 
Leaders, trying to raise separate feelings, 
whether Irish, Welsh, or Scotch, against 
the progress of Business in which 
Scotchmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, and 
Englishmen are interested alike, and 
when such scenes as that of last 
night occur, it is time that right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench below 
should speak out. We have had much 
delay and much obstruction in the last 
ten years, and I think I remember 
many occasions when right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench 
have felt it their duty in some respects 
to forward the general Business of the 
House. What have we got to do now? 
This Vote on Account would have been 
passed last night, so far as the general 
sentiment of the House was concerned, 
but for the wishes of three or four 
Gentlemen. Why should it not be 
be passed now? Why should we not 
get on with the Business we have to do, 
and get to our Scotch Business to- 
night? To do so there must be a 
desire for forwarding Business. I ask 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting below me 
to take their fair share in furthering 
the general Business of Scotland and 
the country. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
used a very unfortunate phrase when he 
said we were having this discussion be- 
cause an important Scotch question 1s 
coming on to-night. It is just the 
opposite. It is because of the extreme 
danger that it cannot come on to-night 
that we are having this discussion. 
The danger is that the Sitting will be 
prolonged into the small hours of the 
morning; and, therefore, many Scotch 
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Members do not take the view of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken. 
We do think that our Scotch Business 
is squeezed into a corner—is unneces- 
sarily postponed. We have had no 
explanation to-night why the Vote on 
Account has been placed before the 
Supplementary Estimates. It would 
seem the most natural thing in the 
world that, as the other Supplementary 
Estimates have been disposed of, this 
remaining one should be placed before 
the Vote on Account. I can speak 
impartially on this question, because I 
have some notices on the Vote on Ac- 
counts. I entirely disagree with the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Elliot} that Votes 
involving millions of money should be 
passed over in half-an-hour, for though 
some questions are of trivial importance 
others are of great importance. While 
avoiding anything unseemly in the as- 
sertion of national rights, I hope 
Scotch Members will, more than ever 
they have hitherto done, stand and act 
together, and insist that their questions 
shall not be thrown into the back- 
ground, as have been too frequently 
the case. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
cannot help thinking it would be a very 
great advantage if the House could 
now come to the practical Business. I 
have waited to hear the views on this 
subject of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, and I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman can do other- 
wise than feel that the Members for 
Scotland have reasonable ground for 
making a charge of breach of faith. 
There are two things in which they are 
interested—one is the Supplementary 
Estimate and the other is the Motion 
of which notice has been given by the 
hon. Member for Sutherland (Mr. A. 
Sutherland). I am quite sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman will feel that if 
there were an attempt to force on the 
arrangements as they stand at present 
no practical good would be done. I 


would ask the right hon. Gentleman | 


whether it would not be possible that 
he should take the Resolution he has 
now put on the Paper, and so 
modify it as not to make it impossible 
under the last words to take the 
Crofters’ Resolution to-night ; then we 
could get on to the Vote on Account. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will agree 
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when we get to the Vote on Account 
that Progress shall be reported, and 
that the second part of the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates interesting to Scotch 
Members shall then be taken, I am 
quite sure the Scotch Members will not 
abuse the opportunity they have on 
that Vote. In reference to the Vote 
on Account, the right hon. Gentleman, 
I am sure, has seen that it would be 
possible to take it on a later day; and, 
from what he knows of the House 
of Commons and what I know of the 
House of Commons, that Vote would 
go through much more easily than is 
likely under other circumstances. I 
think the House will feel that they are 
delivered from considerable difficulty, 
and it would possibly be easy to 
forward the Vote on Account if that 
course were taken. Under these cir- 
cumstances the right hon. Gentleman 
might proceed with the Business on 
the Paper, omitting the words ‘‘ Stand- 
ing Order, No. 56,” which are objected 
to by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) as excluding the Crofters’ 
Motion, and we might amicably go on 
with the Scotch Supplementary Vote, 
and have the Crofters’ Debate in the 
evening. I think I will not be saying 
too much if I say the Vote on Account 
would not suffer if that course were 
pursued. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has made an appeal to 
me of which I have nothing to com- 
plain. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that if the Vote on Account is 
postponed, we should get on quicker 
than if we take it at this time; but if 
we should get it in a shorter time than 
otherwise, it would be at a more incon- 
venient time. It is for that reason, 
and not from a desire to force on the 
House any particular Business, which 
is, possibly, objected to by a large 
section of the House, that I must 
adhere to my intention of taking the 
Vote on Account to-night. I am com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to say we 
must endeavour to do this, notwith- 
standing the brighter prospects which 
the right hon. Gentleman holds out if 
the Vote were postponed. But the 
right hon. Gentleman made another 
suggestion in which I should like par- 
tially to meet his views. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow pointed out that if 
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the Resolution is carried as it stands, 
it would prevent the Crofters’ Resolu- 
tion coming on to-night. I think that 
might be met by the insertion of the 
words, ‘“‘ unless the financial business 
of which notice has been given is pre- 
viously concluded.” If that will con- 
ciliate hon. Members opposite, I will 
move the addition of those words. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
treated the House of Commons as if he 
were a pedagogue, and asked why the 
Vote was not taken last night. The 
reason was that it was a Constitutional 
occasion to challenge the administra- 
tion of Ireland. There have been 
many oceasions on which we have not 
received satisfactory replies to our 
questions, and I shall have to raise 
them again on the Vote on Account, 
and it is probable that they will give 
rise to lengthened Debates. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The House has 
been taken to task by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
for not having passed the Vote last 
night, but we hon. Members who 
have charge of the Public Purse do not 


approve of voting large sums of money 


without any discussion. The reason I 
rise is that I have on other occasions 
protested against the suggestion that we 
should pass Votes on Account without 
consideration of them. The Govern- 
ment come to-day toask for a vast sum 
of money, which will last for some 
months; at the end of that time they 
will come for another Vote on Account, 
and they will then say, as they do now, 
that it is not the proper time to discuss 
matters arising in Supply; that we 
must wait till Supply proper comes 
on. If we accept the suggestion 
of hon. Members opposite, we shall 
be driven from all reasonable discus- 
sion of the grievances which our con- 
stituents desire us to bring before the 
House till the dog days. In former 
days Votes on Account were not asked 
for in this fashion. The Party in 
power have so mismanaged and 
muddled the Business that we are 
obliged to put-off all discussion of effec- 
tive Supply till the hot days of July 
and August, when Members are 
exhausted by long attendance, and 
there will be no effective discussion 
whatever. Hon. Members on this side 
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have made appealsto the generosity and 
fair play of the Party opposite ; but [ 
think they have seen enough to know 
that they must not expect generosity 
and fair play from their political 
opponents. There are _ important 
Amendments down to the Vote, and [ 
would ask if it is reasonable to ask us to 
forego the clear constitutional right of 
discussing them in order that a Vote of 
millions of money may be passed in 
half-an-hour. Owing to the mis- 
management of the Government the 
House has spent time day after day 
discussing what Business we are to 
take, and then we are told we must 
not object if the time for discussion is 
eut short. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I fear we are losing our time, 
and perhaps a little of our temper, 
over this matter. I rise to make a 
suggestion which will, no doubt, in- 
volve some amount of sacrifice all 
round, but at the same time it may 
meet the wishes of hon. Members on 
both sides. We are first to discuss the 
Vote on Account and any Amendments 
put down toit. Several hon. Members 
say it will occupy more than this after- 
noon; but I think, with their help, we 
might possibly finish it this afternoon. 

Mr. SEXTON: There is not the 
least chance. 

Mr. COURTNEY; It has been laid 
down over and over again that the 
first Vote on Account is a Vote which 
ought to give rise to no discussion, 
except on matters of pressing import- 
ance. It is evident that the Vote 
must be got, and unless it be urgent 
matter which cannot be postponed, 
discussion on several subjects is rather 
an abuse of power than a proper use of 
it. Supposing that were done, and the 
Scotch Vote were taken without dis- 
cussion on the understanding that the 
Report of the Vote should be discussed, 
the Crofters’ Resolution would be taken 
this evening. I understand that the 
discussion on the Scotch Vote will not 
be a financial discussion, but one on 
the policy of the disposal of the money ; 
and if Monday were given to the Re- 
port of that Vote it would satisfy the 
demands of the Scotch Members. Then 
we might finish the Vote on Account 
this afternoon, take the Scotch Vote 
without discussion, and take the Crofters’ 
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Resolution to-night. That is a solu- 
tion of the difficulty; but it will, no 
doubt, need some sacrifice on both 
sides. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: After the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman I 
cannot remain silent. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s idea is that the Vote on 
Account should be finished by 7 o'clock, 
and I gather that it is not altogether 
impossible that hon. Gentlemen will 
accede to that. If that were done and 
the Crofters’ Resolution came on at 9 
o'clock, that might go on, as was sug- 
gested by the hon. Member below the 
Gangway, for two hours. We might 
then take the Scotch Vote till 1, with- 
out very great strain on the attention 
of the House. We might get the pre- 
sent stage of that Vote, and if that 
were done I would undertake that the 
Scotch Business should come on at 10 
o'clock on Monday, which would give 
two hours more. That would give two 
hours to-night—not unreasonable hours 
—and two hours more on Monday ; and 
under the Rules of the House the dis- 
cussion need not stop at 12 o'clock. 


That would give, at any rate, four 


hours altogether. If that programme 
were carried out, the Business would 
be: Vote on Account till 7 o'clock ; 
Crofters’ Resolution 9 to 11; Scotch 
Vote 11 to 1; finishing Supplementary 
Estimates, and then taking a Vote in 
Committee of Ways and Means. Mon- 
day—first business, Small Holdings 
Bill—I would stop that at 10 o’clock— 
then go on discussing Report of the 
Estimates. I think the House will see 
that I have made a concession, and I 
hope that hon. Members will fall in 
with it. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
So far as concerns the matter in which 
Iam more immediately interested—the 
Scotch Supplementary Estimate — I 
think the proposal of the First Lord of 
the Treasury would sufficiently meet 
the necessities of the case. Itis not a 
very convenient arrangement; but ad- 
mitting, as I have always done, the 
urgency of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, I, for my own part, should con- 
sider that was sufficient. Whether the 
arrangement as tothe Vote on Account 
18 satisfactory or not I express no 
Opinion. 
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Mr. PICTON: With regard to the 
Vote on Account, I hope the First 
Lord of the Treasury will not under- 
stand that we pledge ourselves to finish 
the discussion by 7 o'clock. The 
Amendment I have to move is one in- 
volving life and death, and that within 
the two months before I should have 
another opportunity of bringing the 
matter before the House. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): So 
far as I understand the proposal 
of the Leader of the House, we 
are to give up everything and the 
Government make no sacrifice whatever. 
So far as we are concerned, we have not 
wasted the time of the House. It is 
the Government who have wasted what 
time has been wasted. Last night they 
occupied the time by not giving way 
on the question raised by the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Fowler), and 
it is not right that we should be asked 
to give up our time in the way sug- 
gested. 

(4.38.) Question put. 

The House divided :-— Ayes 217 ; 
Noes 122.—(Div. List, No. 42.) 

(4.44.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: With 
a view of giving effect to the sugges- 
tion which was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Courtney), I 
beg to move to amend the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the 
words “‘unless the Vote on Account be voted 
before Seven o'clock, in which case the House 
do resolve itself into the Committee of Supply 
at Eleven o'clock, without Question put.”— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 

(4.45.) Mr. SEXTON: I think that 
requires some explanation. If the 
Vote on Account is not voted at 7 
o'clock, at 9 o'clock the Speaker will 
leave the Chair, and we proceed. But, 
if it is voted, what will happen at 9 
o'clock ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Crofters’ 
Debate will be taken until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then what kind of 
a quandary will the House be in at 11 
o'clock? The Member for Sutherland 
will have moved his Amendment, and 
the Main Question and the Amendment 
will both be before the House. Will 
the Speaker then take his departure, 
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and leave the House with both Ques- 
tions before it ? 

(4.48.) SmWILLIAM HARCOURT: 
I do not rise for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any arrangement, but I think the 
House should always be very careful in 
setting precedents in matters of this 
kind. If you once pass a Resolution of 
this kind it becomes a precedent. 
Without regard to the particular ques- 
tions raised here, you must remember 
that this Resolution establishes a pre- 
cedent in the House of Commons for 
fixing hours at which particular Votes 
or particular measures shall be con- 
cluded. You say one measure shall be 
concluded at 7 o’clock, and another 
taken at 9 o'clock. So far as I know, 
the House has never yet attempted 
to do its business in that form. I 
think there is a good deal of 
danger in adopting a precedent of 
this kind, because it would give an 
excuse to some Government in the 
future to set to work to fix particular 
hours for particular measures as a 
matter of course. I see a very con- 


siderable danger, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider that there 
is some risk in establishing a precedent 


of this kind. I speak entirely without 
regard to the particular question raised, 
but it seems to me that to fix a particu- 
lar hour for Committee of Supply is to 
deal in a very serious manner with one 
of the privileges of this House. Iam 
sure the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues will regard this with a view 
tothe future as much as to the present. 
It would be very convenient for a 
Government to be able touse that power 
but to my mind the proposal is pregnant 
with serious consequences. 


(4.50.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I only 
proposed this in order to meet the 
wishes that have been expressed ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Har- 


court), speaking as he has a perfect 
right to speak as the representative of 
those sitting behind him, thinks that on 
the whole the dangers of course over- 
balance the advantages I have no desire 
to press it unduly. 


‘(4.51.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I see no advantages what- 
ever in the course proposed. The 
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right hon. gentleman comes for- 
ward with a proposal which he tells 
us has been devised for the pur. 
pose of letting us have a Debate upon 
a Scotch question. That proposition is 
simply a delusion. The result of that 
will be that the crofter question for 
which a place was obtained four weeks 
ago by ballot will be put upon the shelf, 
and that the Scotch Vote, on which all 
the Scotch Members are interested, and 
which involves a sum of £110,000, will 
be relegated to the latest hour of the 
night, and may not be reached until 
2 or 3 o'clock in the morning. 
What is that but an insult to the 
Scotch Members? The Scotch Members 
should be in a position to give to the 
country their reasons for assenting to, 
or dissenting from, the proposals of 
the Government, and though I intend to 
support the Government on that Vote, 
that is no reason why I should assist 
the Government in virtually stifling all 
discussion in the matter. I think the 
Amendment is not only useless, but 
may land us ina very dangerous posi- 
tion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 208; 
Noes 129.—(Div. List, No. 43.) 

Resolved, That at the Sitting this evening 
Financial Business may be entered on at any 
hour though opposed, and be not interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
relating to the Sittings of the House, and 
that the provisions of Standing Order 56 be 
extended to the Sitting this evening. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 
1892-3. 

VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,886,563, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the follow- 
ing Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1893, namely :— 
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CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I. 


Royal Palaces and Marlborough 
Hous e.. 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 
Houses of Parliament Buildings 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings... 
Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 
Britain 
Art and Science “Buildings, Great 
Britain 
Diplomatic and Consular ‘Buildings 
Revenue Department Buildings 
Public Buildings, Great Britain 
Surveys of the United Kingdom ... 
Harbours, &c., under Board of 
Trade, and Lighthouses Abroad . 
Peterhead Harbour son 
Caledonian Canal 
Rates on Government Prop perty 
Public Works and Buildings, Treland 
Railways, Ireland ‘ 


Cuass II. 


United Kingdom and England : 


House of Lords, Offices 

House of Commons, Offices 

Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 
ments . 
Home Office 
partments 
Foreign Office 
Colonial Office... 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. 

Board of ‘Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments 

Bankruptcy Department of of the Board 
of Trade 

Board of Agriculture 

Charity Commission 
Civil Service Commission . 

Exe thequer and Audit Department ... 

Friendly Societies, — 

Local Gover nment Board .. 

Lunacy Commission 

Mercantile Marine Fund, ‘Grant in 
Aid... ioe 

Mint (including C oinage) .. 

National Debt Office = 

Public Record Office 

Public Works Loan Commission 

Registrar Gereral’s Oftice.. 

Stationery Office and Printing 

Woods, Forests, &c. Office of - 

Works and Public Buildings, 
Office of 

Secret Service... - 


and Subordinate De- 


Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland 
Fishery Board 
Lunacy Commission 
Registrar General's Office... 
Board of Supervision 


Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household in 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate 
Departments i 
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Charitable Donations and Payee 
Office ... 

Local Government Board 

Public Record Office 

Public Works Office an 

Registrar General's Office... 

Valuation and Boundary Survey 


Cuass ITI. 


United Kingdom and England :— 


Law Charges “ 

Miscellaneous Legal Expenses 

Supreme Court of Judicature 

Land Registry - 

County Courts 

Police Courts ( London and Sheer- 
ness) .. . _ 

Police, England and Wales. ‘ 

Prisons, England and the ( ‘olonies.. 

Reformatory and Industrial Sc hools, 
Great Britain ... 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 

Scotland :— 

Law Charges and Courts of Law 

Register House joe 

Crofters Commission 

Prisons, Scotland... 

Ireland :— 

Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions ... 

Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
other Legal rca, 

Land Commission , 

County Court Officers, &e. 

Dublin a sale, Ke. 

Constabulary 

Prisons, Ireland . 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools 

Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Education, England and 
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Public 
Wales a 
Science and Art 
United —— 
British Museum . 
National Gallery .. 
National Portrait Gallery .. 
Scientific “ieee cage &e., 
Kingdom 
U shootaliles and C olleges, 
Britain : 
London U niversity 
Scotland :— 
Public Education... 
National Gallery ... 
Ireland :— 
Public Education.. - 
Endowed Schools c ommissioners sa 
National Gallery .. 
Queen's Colleges .. 
Crass V. 


Diplomatic Services and Consular 
Services e “ 


] Jepartment, 


—_ 


Great 
170,000 
400 


180,000 
250 


300 
500 


Slave Trade Services 
_ Colonial Services, including South 


Africa 


tow ibsidies to Telegraph c “ompanies, 


«Xe, 
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Cuass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances ... Hen ae ..- 120,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pen- 
sions, &c. ‘a ae 3,000 
Friendly Societies Deficiency ~—-— 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain : 500 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... ... 70,000 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland ... 4,000 
Cuass VII. 
Temporary Commissicns ... xs 7,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses a 1,000 
Pleuro-Pneumonia wi . - 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland... 7,000 
Chicago Exhikition ave ws 25 
Repayments to the Civil Contin- 
gencies Fund re . - 
Total for Civil Services £3,196,563 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
£ 
Customs... ‘ia 100,000 
Inland Revenue ... 100,000 
Post Office seas = 100,000 
Post Office Packet Service 20,000 
Post Office Telegraphs 370,000 





Total for Revenue Departments ~ £690,000 
Grand Total... £3,886,563 


(5.10.) Mr. LENG (Dundee): I rise 
to move the reduction of the Vote for 
the Treasury in order that I may enter 
my protest against the Treasury, and 
more particularly the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, obstructing what the 
right hon. Gentleman himself declared 
was the policy of the Government by 
refusing to give effect to the proposals 
of the Board of Trade for the reduc- 
tion of the renewal fees on patents. 
Late last Session, in Committee of 
Supply, I directed attention at greater 
length than I usually address the 
House on this subject. In regard to 
the time of the Committee I shall not 
repeat the details ; but I might remind 
hon. Members that largely in conse- 
quence of the wise legislation initiated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, in 
making the terms of payment easier 
and spreading them over the 14 years 
of the duration of the patent, there 
has been of late years a large and rapid 
increase in the Revenue, so that for the 
year 1890 the surplus of receipts over 
expenditure was £110,000; but the fees 
are still higher than in any other 
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country on the face of the globe. In 
the United States they average only 
8s. 5d. a year for 17 years, while in 
the United Kingdom they are £11 a 
year for 14 years. In the United States 
the total sum for a valid certificate of 
patent is only £7 10s.; in the United 
Kingdom, for a patent which merely 
gives a locus standi for a lawsuit, the 
charge is £154. In the United States 
the number of applications for patents 
is double the number, while the patents 
issued, the income from the fees, and 
the expenditure, are all more than 
double those in the United Kingdom. 
The States also have a Patent Fund of 
£650,000, while we have no such fund. 
Last July I quoted letters showing that 
the fees charged in this country, after 
the fourth year, cripple the poor in- 
ventor, the struggling mechanic, the 
industrious artizan. Numerous memo- 
rials from inventors and manufac- 
turers, largely signed, have been sent 
to the Board of Trade against this 
tax on brains. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has assisted in voting money 
for technical education ; while on the 
other hand by these heavy fees on 
patents, he taxes those who are applying 
that technical education in the progress 
of inventions on which the manufac- 
turing and commercial prosperity of 
the country largely depends. After I 
had spoken the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court) supported my appeal. He ob- 
served. 

“ These fees are a tax on inventions, which, 
after all, constitute one of the greatest 
sources of national wealth, and it seems to 
me that a more inexpedient tax than this 
could not be imagined. Inventors, asa class, 
are poor men, and one result of these high 
patent fees is that in order to be able to pay 
the fees they are in too many cases compelled 
to place themselves in the hands of rich men, 
who secure the greater portion of the profit 
of successful inventors.” 


Then the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir M. 
Hicks Beach) made a very fair and 
sympathetic reply. He admitted that 
the estimated surplus for 1891 was 
£116,500, but urged that more money 
would have to be spent on the abridg- 
ments of the specifications, and some 
on the re-construction of the Patent 
Office. The right hon. Baronet then 
said. 
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“ My view is that we should consider whether 
a reduction may not be made in the fees 
charged in the interval between four and 
eight years, so as to extend the cheap pro- 
tection now given for four years to a longer 
period. I think that what should be done is 
to make the fees low for a certain number of 
years, during which the patentee can continue 
to look about for opportunities to work his 


patent. 


Now, in reply to a question put by me 
on Monday last, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the President of the 
Board of Trade made no promise that 
the fees would be reduced. That isa 
singular version to give of an expression 
of views by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, the head of an important Depart- 
ment, which I certainly accepted as a 
promise at the time, and on the strength 
of which I withdrew my Motion to re- 
duce the Vote for the Board of Trade. 
Are we to understand that it is a mere 
“pious opinion” which the President 
of the Board of Trade expressed, and 
that what he said did not bind the Go- 
vernment? That clearly was not the 
view of the right hon. Baronet himself. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
showed that he considered he had 
given a promise, for, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
statement, the President had submitted 
proposals to the Treasury for the 
redustion of the fees, which proposals 
he would not have submitted if he 
had not considered that the Govern- 
ment were bound in honour to carry 
them out. I believe that the pro- 
posals of the Board of Trade would 
have been satisfactory to the class of 
men on whose behalf I mainly contend 
for this reduction. Those men are the 
pick of ithe working classes ; men who 
observe the defects of the machinery 
amongst which they work, and endea- 
vour to remedy them by their ingenious 
inventions ; men who, after spending 
their days in the workshops, devote 
their nights to study, attending 
technical schools and classes, and en- 
deavouring to work out unsolved 
problems in mechanics, in chemistry, 
and in science. How inconsistent it is 
to tax such men to swell this surplus of 
upwards of £100,000! Why should the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
granting large sums to advance 
technical education, show this grinding 
and obstructive spirit in declining to 
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reduce the tax levied by the Patent 
Office on those who are technically 
educated ? I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not adequately appreciate 
the importance of the subject. I can 
assure the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from letters I have received from in- 
ventors in all parts of the country, that 
great interest is felt in the question by 
large numbers of intelligent men, and 
that the course taken by the Govern- 
ment is being closely watched. Unless 
I receive an assurance that the subject 
will be satisfactorily dealt with, I shall 
be compelled, however reluctantly, to 
divide the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item, Treasury and Subor- 
dinate Departments, be reduced by 
£100.” —(Mr. Leng.) 


*(5.20.) Taz CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George's, Hanover Square): The hon. 
Member is really representing the 
action of the Treasury in a light which, 
I venture to think, is not entirely just. 
He speaks of the obstructive policy of 
the Treasury. He bases his remarks 
largely upon a reply I made to a ques- 
tion which he put the other day as to 
whether these fees would be reduced 
in the course of the present financial 
year. I told himthat certain proposals 
had been submitted, but I said no more 
than that the fees would not be reduced 
during the present financial year. I 
will not enter into the general argu- 
ment which the hon. Member has put 
before the House, but the policy of re- 
ducing these fees has been accepted 
by my right hon. Friend, and, as the 
hon. Gentleman suggested in the 
question he put the other day, I have 
also assented to his general policy. 
But the hon. Gentleman will see—and 
probably thisis hiscontention—that the 
fees for patents are to a certain extent 
in the nature of a tax. It isa tax 
which he wishes to see repealed. Put 
the repeal of taxation and the lowering 
of fees are general steps that can be 
taken only under certain conditions; 
and the granting of relief must of 
course depend, to a great extent, upon 
financial considerations. I think the 
hon. Gentleman will scarcely be 
entitled to say that it was obstructive 
policy on the part of the Treasury that 
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they did not assent immediately to 
taxation being repealed, but waited to 
see what was the state of the finances. 
The Treasury in this sense is simply 
the general taxpayer of the country. 
What we have to see is that we have 
sufficient means for carrying out what 
the House assents to. Whether we 
can part with a source of income and 
repeal a tax is a matter which must be 
carefully weighed when the financial 
arrangements for the year are made. 
There is no intention to go back from 
the general spirit which we have in- 
dicated. There is no wish to obstruct 
the repeal, but it must be dependent, to 
a certain extent, upon financial con- 
siderations. 

(5.25.) Mr. WATT (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I wish to bring under the 
notice of the House a fundamental 
question. I venture to say it is a matter 
of as great importance as that which 
the hon. Member for Dundee has raised. 
The inventors of patents are very much 
indebted to the action the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee has taken during the 
last Session and this, and what I wish 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade is, ‘‘ What isa patent?” Friends 
of mine outside the House might think 
I was labouring under softening of the 
brain after 15 years’ connection with 
patents, and having expended some- 
thing like £50,000 in relation to 
patents, when I ask such a question. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Question before the House is the 
reduction of the Vote. So far, the hon. 
Member's observations are not con- 
nected with that Vote. 

Mr. WATT: Could I put myself in 
Order by moving a reduction ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a 
Motion before the House. 

(5.27.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN: I am sorry to interpose 
in a discussion upon a matter of 
such importance as that which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundee 
has brought before the Committee; 
but it was my intention, when 
you first took the Chair and read 
the Vote which is now before the 
House, to rise at once for the 
purpose of moving that Progress 
should be reported. We have had a 
long discussion to-day upon the course 
of business, and I regret that the 
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attempts that we made to arrive at 
an amicable and reasonable arrange- 
ment of business for one reason or 
other failed. We are left in this posi- 
tion: that while the matter of the 
disposal of this evening has been un- 
doubtedly decided by the vote of the 
House, yet there is one matter of 
which this House has still control, 
and that is whether the Vote on 
Account should take precedence of the 
last Supplementary Estimates. Now, 
we have fully stated our views on this 
subject earlier in the day. The Supple- 
mentary Estimates, the last of which 
is now before us, have taken constitu- 
tional precedence at this time of the 
year. There is no doubt urgency on 
jegal grounds in passing the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. It so happens 
that the last Supplementary Estimate, 
which has been kept back by the First 
Lord of the Treasury on purpose that 
the Scottish Members shouid have an 
adequate opportunity of discussing it, 
is now the only one which we have to 
deal with, and it is one certainly 
which will not be properly dealt with 
if it is allowed to dangle at the end 
of the Vote on Account, and to be 
brought on in the small hours of the 
morning. The Vote on Account is 
undoubtedly subject to no such emer- 
gency. The Vote on Account refers 
to the business not of this year, 
but of next year; and the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in the course of his 
remarks, having spoken of the neces- 
sity for embodying the amount of this 
Vote in the Appropriation Bill, ! 
asked him explicitly across the Table 
whether he could say that it was neces- 
sarily legal that it should be embodied 
in the Appropriation Bill. He could 
only say there was a great incon- 
venience in not proceeding with it. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot say 
there is any legal necessity of urgency 
in regard to the Vote on Account, that 
there is that urgency on the other Vote. 
I appeal to the House that on that 
ground we should have the best hours 
of this day, and not the worst, for the 
purpose of discussing a Scottish ques- 
tion of the greatest importance, and 
which is urgent, and that the Vote on 
Account should be taken at such other 
times as the House can find to be con- 
venient. It is for that purpose, and 
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not for any purpose of delay, that I 
shall conclude by moving that you 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 


(5.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOOR: 1 
am almost ashamed to address the 
House again, as I have nothing to say 
which I have not said before; and, 
listening to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I think he has merely 
repeated to the Committee what he 
had formerly said in the House with the 
Speaker in the Chair. I have endea- 
voured to prove to the House that it is 
of great public importance that a Vote 
on Account should be taken. I shielded 
myself behind the opinion expressed by 
the very highest authority on the sub- 
ject, and I would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to allow us to bring 
the Vote to a conclusion. 

(5.31.) Sm WILLIAM HAR- 
COURT: In the whole of this pro- 
tracted Debate we have never heard 
one word from the right hon. Gentle- 
man to explain why the natural order 
which was always followed by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Midlothian, 
of bringing the Supplementary Esti- 
mates to a conclusion before taking the 
Vote on Account, has not been followed 
in this case. It was the natural order. 
It is admitted that for the one there is 
legal urgency, and for the other there 
is no legal urgency. That is putting 
the cart before the horse; and the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot be sur- 
prised, if he chooses to have that 
method, that the locomotion is of a 
very tardy character. If the right hon. 
Gentleman put the horse before the 
cart he would find that our business 
would go on much more rapidly. I 
believe even now it would be a very 
good thing for him to allow the Scotch 
business to come on in that which 
is its legitimate Parliamentary place. 
What the great public inconvenience 
would be caused by postponing 
the Vote on Account for three or four 
days the right hon. Gentleman has not 
stated. I do not know myself—I 
do not think he will find it very easy to 
answer what my right hon. Friend the 
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Member for Stirling has proposed, that 
the Parliamentary proceedings should 
be taken in their Parliamentary order. 
I must say I think there is good 
foundation for his appeal upon that 
subject. 

*(5.35.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.): It was understood some 
days ago that this Scotch Estimate 
would be taken on Friday at a con- 
venient hour when there should be a 
discussion ; but the Scotch business has 
been put out of its proper place, and 
we have lost the opportunity of having 
an important discussion ; and it appears 
that we are likely to lose the oppor- 
tunity of another discussion. This 
management of Scotch business will 
no longer be tolerated by the Scotch 
Members in this House. They will be 
found as capable as any other section 
of the House to assert their rights and 
safeguard the interests of their con- 
stituencies. 

(5.38.) Dr. CLARK: If the First 
Lord of the Treasury could only have 
told us that he had something to say, 
instead of saying that he had nothing to 
say, he might be able to get on with 
the business. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not told us why this unusual 
course has been taken. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
happen to be in the House when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stirling was speaking, and did not know 
of that point. As to why this course 
has been adopted, I wish to say, in 
reference to that that I have always 
stated during the whole week and in the 
hearing of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that it would be a highly inconvenient 
course if we were to take the Supple- 
mentary Vote before the Vote on 
Account, and no individual Member ever 
said a word of protest against it. 

Dr. CLARK: The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement is, to some extent, 
satisfactory ; but still he does not say 
why this should be done. This Esti- 
mate should have been taken last year ; 
but, in order to wind up the Session 
earlier, it was postponed, and now 
it is to be taken in the morning 
instead of in the evening at a convenient 
hour. This is a new policy brought 
forward by the Government, and they 
must expect that it will be opposed by 
a large section of the Scotch Members 
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There is no reason in the world why 
this Vote on Account should be taken 
to-night. I do not think such a 
course as has been taken will tend to 
facilitate Public Business when the 
right hon. Gentleman has no reason 
whatever to give for the course—not a 
single legitimate decent argument why 
this Vote on Account should have 
preference. 

(2.40.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that it is because the Scotch Members 
feel that they have not received that 
courteous and considerate treatment 
which they think they had a right to 
expect from the right hon. Gentleman 
that they have found it necessary to 
make themselves not altogether plea- 
sant to the right hon. Gentleman this 
afternoon. 

(5.41.) Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: 
The right hon. Gentleman has not an- 
nounced any reason or advanced any 
argument whatever why this transposi- 
tion of the Votes should have taken place. 
It was the expressed intention of the 
Government to have taken the Supple- 
mentary Vote last night if possible. 
It is perfeccly plain, that from the 
state and condition of the House at the 
present moment, that more interest is 
taken in the Scotch Supplementary 
Estimate than in the Vote on Account, 
because there are more Scotch Mem- 
bers present; and I think that, after 
the curtailment of time that has taken 
place, it would be very injudicious of 
the Government to further curtail the 
time at the disposal of the Scotch 
Members. 

(5.43.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I am 
surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury did 
not know that the question we had 
been pressing upon him when the 
Speaker was in the Chair was why the 
Vote on Account had got precedence 
of the Scotch Supplementary Vote. 
However, he appears now to have that 
point brought home to him, and I think 
the answer he has given is a very re- 
grettable answer, because, although I am 
sure it was not intended by him, it is 
an evasive and a disingenuous answer. 
He said a few days ago that he pro- 
posed to set down Scotzh Votes for to- 
day ; but at the same time intimated 
that the Vote on Account was to be 
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taken, and I say that is a disingenuous 
answer. The essence of the arrange- 
ment was that Scotch Members were 
to have an allotted time for the discus- 
sion of the Vote in which they take so 
much interest. It was not the essence 
of the arrangement that the Scotch 
Vote was to be postponed till after the 
Vote on Account. No honest man can 
say that that was the meaning of the 
arrangement which was proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman and which 
was accepted by us, and I do not think 
that this is a thing which the right hon. 
Gentleman would seek to press upon 
anyone except his own countrymen. 
Last year we were promised ample 
time for discussion, and now the time 
is taken away from us. It is a very 
great injury and a very great injustice, 
and certainly will not in the long run 
be calculated to save time or to advance 
the interests of the Government. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): It 
is important to take the Scotch Vote 
first, because, if the money is given to 
Scotland in relief of local taxation, 
we will then protest against the action 
of the Treasury in voting money for 
the Irish teachers in Ireland in spite of 
our resistance. We want to know 
what is to be done with the Scotch 
money before we discuss the Irish Esti- 
mates. 

“Dr. CAMERON : If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
will look at his own answer to the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs on 
Monday last, he will see that, however 
he may have guarded himself, it wasa fair 
deduction on our part to assume from 
his answer that this afternoon was to 
be devoted to the discussion of this Scotch 
Vote. I have consulted the Times and 
read his answer. It is perfectly true 
he did not say absolutely that the day 
would be assigned to Scotch Members. 
He guarded himself at the end of his 
statement by making the arrangement 
conditional upon the progress of Public 
Business throughout the week, but he 
did not make the Scotch Vote to-day 
depend upon the passing of the Vote 
on Account last night. He said nothing 
about that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Read my 


answer. 
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Dr. CAMERON: Unfortunately I 
have not brought the library file of the 
Times with me. 

Dr. CLARK: Here is what the 
right hon. Gentleman said :— 

“On Thursday the Government will take 


the Vote on Account, and on Friday they will 
take the Scotch Vote for Education.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Read on. 

Dr. CLARK: That is all. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Gentleman now says that he is depart- 
ing from the arrangement because it is 
obviously to the convenience of the 
House. What is his reason—sic volo, 
sic jubeo. There is no other reason 
that I can see. When the right hon. 
Gentleman has longer experience of his 
office, he will see that this is not the 
best way of getting business through 
this House. It is nothing less than an 
insult to the Scotch Members. We do 
not ask them to give up Government 
time. Let him consult those who have 
gathered here to-day in expectation 
excited by his own words. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): The 
Scotch Members were brought down 
this afternoon at the invitation of the 
right hon. Gentleman expressly to 
discuss .a most important question 
affecting Scotland. It is quite true 
the right hon. Gentleman qualified his 
statement by the language of a general 
condition ; but this condition must be 
construed according to the reasonable 
practices of the House, and I venture 
to say that, with the exception of the 
right hon. Gentleman, no Leader of 
this House would ever construe promises 
in the manner in which he has done. 
It is impossible to carry on the business 
of this House, if promises deliber- 
ately made are to be cast aside at the 
whim of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He casts us aside because we have only 
70 votes ; if we had 500 he would not 
do it. The people in Scotland are 
taking note that the treatment they 
are now receiving is only consistent 
with what they generally receive at 
the hands of a Tory Government, by 
whom Scotch business is either pushed 
into a corner or taken in the early 
hours of the morning. The Scotch 
people are getting an object-lesson as 
to the necessity of some arrangement 
by which Scotch Members may tran- 
sact their business without the incubus 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. If he 
desires to make any progress let him 
come at once to the business of the 
afternoon. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 202.—(Div. List, No. 44.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Item, Treasury and Subordinate De- 
partments, be reduced by £100.”—(Mr. 
Leng.) 


Mr. Wattace moved, “That the 
Chainman do now leave the Chair,” 
but the Chairman being of opinion that 
the Motion was an abuse of the Rules 
of the House, declined to propose the 
Question thereupon to the Committee. 


Question again proposed. 


(6.10.) Coronet NOLAN : I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£100. The Treasury has been very 
deficient in affording us information in 
supplying documents or in making any 
calculation with regard to this sum of 
£90,000, which was voted at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, after most of the 
Members were away. They first made 
a set of calculations in 1879, then they 
made another set of calculations, and, 
at the end of last year, they made still 
another set of calculations. I think 
that is a very gross case of bungling on 
the part of the Treasury. The second 
point is, that, having made these cal- 
culations, they rushed the Vote in the 
House of Commons, and, when asked 
for their calculations, said they were 
not yet made out. They have been 
asked in what mode the calculations 
were made, and they have not been able 
to supply the information. The whole 
allotment of the £90,000 has been 
grossly bungled by the Treasury. They 
have not been able to put any Papers 
before us to enable us to check this 
calculation either by ourselves or to 
submit it to some actuarial examina- 
tion. It would be a good thing to 
reduce this Vote by £100. It would 
make the Treasury more careful in 
future. And if they take power to 
allot the money to Ireland after con- 
sultation with the Irish Members, they 
will see they have been doing wrong, 
and will put it next time in a more 
businesslike manner. 
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*(6.14.) Sm WALTER FOSTER: I 
beg to support the Motion of my hon. 
and gallant Friend to reduce this Vote. 
I am supporting the hon. Gentleman's 
proposal for a reduction of the Vote 
because I think we have had nothing 
sufficiently satisfactory in the way of 
explanation. 

(6.17.) Mr. MORTON: I do not 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given a satisfactory answer. I 
have taken some interest in the matter 
of inventions, and last year the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach) promised a depu- 
tation which waited on him more 
than was asked ; but I understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refuses to 
allow him to carry out what he pro- 
mised. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will go to a Division unless he gets a 
promise from the Treasury that the 
President of the Board of Trade will 
be allowed to fulfil his promises. As I 
understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he said that it was possible 
that something might be done some 
day, but at present the Treasury re- 
fuse to sanction it. I think we are 
entitled to some definite statement 
from the Treasury as to what they in- 
tend to do. 

(6.20.)° Mr. LENG: To a certain 
extent the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer modifies the state- 
ment he made on Monday last. To 
that extent I am glad to accept it, but 
the right hon. Gentleman is not suffi- 
ciently definite as to the time when 
that which he admits is the policy of 
the Government is to be carried out. 
The plans submitted to the Treasury by 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would be satisfactory to the poor 
inventors, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will make such representa- 
tions to the Treasury that in the 
incoming year effect will be given to 
them. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man is in a position to state that the 
policy he announced last June will be 
carried out ; if not, I shall be compelled 
reluctantly to divide the House 

(6.22.) Sm MICHAEL HICKS 
BEACH: I was not in the House 
when my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke, and so 
am not aware of what he said. But I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that 
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something will be done in the matter 
during the coming year, and no effort 
shall be wanting on my part to carry 
out what he desires. 

Mr. LENG: After the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 

(6.25.) Mr. SEXTON: The hon. 
Gentleman has received a satisfactory 
reply from the President of the Board 
of Trade, but the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
has moved to reduce the Vote for an 
equally cogent reason. He addressed 
himself to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. I know the outlines of the case 
to which he referred, and in one way 
or another we will debate it in the 
House. There is another question I 
should like to refer to, and that is the 
responsibility of the Treasury for 
giving information to the House ; and 
this is so important that I give notice 
that I shall, on the Appropriation Bill, 
raise my voice against the scandal of 
this appropriation of £90,000. I want 
to know if we are going to have the 
necessary information. The salary of 
the right hon. Gentleman for two 
months is before the House, and we 
are entitled to inquire if he performs 
his duty. He is not performing his 
duty to the House. On the 29th 
February, when this Vote was in 
Committee, we made certain demands 
for information, and the Vote was 
closured, but the postponement of Report 
till the 14th March indicated the inten- 
tion of the Government to obtain that 
information, if obtainable. We asked 
who was the auditor who made the 
valuation in 1885. We are entitled to 
an answer. It was admitted that it 
was the same person who made the 
valuation in 1890, but his personality 
was not revealed. I have made the 
discovery of this man of genius, but I 
should like my research confirmed. In 
this Vote there is a sum for the Super- 
intendent of the Teachers’ Pension 
Office, Ireland, and the gentleman who 
holds that office is also principal and 
actuary of the War Office; he gets 
£900 from the War Office, and £200 
from the Teachers’ Pension Office. 1 
find also a sum of £60 for assistance in 
preparing the quinquennial valuation of 
the Teachers’ Pension Fund. Now, 
we have this genius revealed ; he is the 
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rincipal and actuary of the War Office. 
T think it would be desirable to keep 
him at the War Office. It is his 
bungling which necessitates this Vote 
of £90,000, and at the proper time I 
shall move to reduce his Irish salary 
by £30. This gentleman and these 
clerks, having daily care of the Pension 
Fund, made an error of an enormous 
sum in the valuation, which is only 
now found out. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman is that in 1885 
there was not sufficient experience. 
This gentleman had had five years’ 
experience when he made the valua- 
tion, and has been in charge of 
the office every day since then. 
I challenge the Administration to 
produce such an exhibition of incom- 
petence and neglect as that a man 
should have been seven years in dis- 
covering a mistake that he made in 
1885, and we ask for his removal from 
that office. Why has no balance sheet 
been supplied? Are the Irish Members 
entitled to no information ? I ask that 
the Report be laid upon the Table so 
that we can see how this man per- 
formed the extraordinary financial 
somersault which produced a surplus 
in 1885 and a deficit in 1890, and 
showed that the fund had gone back 
£380,000 in five years. If he had told 
the Treasury that the fund was in low 
water we should have been saved 
£90,000 ; but the Treasury, knowing 
nothing of this, saw alumpof Irish money 
lyingaround,and very naturally seized it. 
Task for that Report, and I shall use all 
my energies and all the Forms of the 
House to prevent progress being made 
with the Appropriation Bill until this 
Report is laid on the Table. I also claim 
that we should have the Report of the 
three actuaries who have enabled the 
Treasury to say that they are assured 
that there is a deficiency in the fund of 
£190,000 ; and if these Reports are not 
presented, I shall contend that the 
Government is trifling with the House. 
*(6.38.) Sm JOHN GORST: The 
hon. Member has had the fullest in- 
formation that we are in a position to 
give him, and it was impossible for the 
actuaries to examine into the whole of 
this matter and present their Report 
before the 3lst March. The Govern- 
ment undertook to see what information 
could be got before the Vote was taken, 
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and adjourned the Report for a week in 
order to enable us to obtain information 
which would justify us in saying that 
this fund was insolvent. The actuary 
reported one state of things in 1885 
and another in 1891, and it is neces- 
sary to have an exhaustive inquiry as to 
whether this fund is solvent or not? 
I haveendeavoured to comply with the 
demands of the hon. Member, but it 
is quite impossible to lay on the 
Table the two Reports which are 
actually swb judice, and. are now 
being examined by the actuaries. 
Still, I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sexton) that the moment 
this examination is concluded I will 
lay the Reports on the Table. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has described this examina- 
tion as sub judice, but an assurance 
has, I take it, been given by the actu- 
aries that the fund is insolvent. Where 
is that Report, if it was in the form of 
a Report ? 

*Sm JOHN GORST: That assurance 
was the result of a letter I wrote with 
the object of supplying information 
which the hon. Gentleman desired. 
The hon. Gentleman wanted to be as- 
sured that there really was a defi- 
ciency, and with a view to meet him 
I put it to the actuaries who are con- 
ducting the examination—‘“ Assure me, 
if you have got far enough in your 
investigation to know, whether there 
actually is a deficiency.”” The assur- 
ance I have received from the actuaries 
is practically set down in the Paper. 
“The Treasury are assured that there 
is a deficiency of at least £190,000.” 
I am not an actuary, and I do not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman is 
either, but he seems to think that a 
preliminary Report is impossible. I 
can only say that the Chairman of this 
Committee of Actuaries told me that 
he was able to say, from the investiga- 
tion he had already made, that he had 
no doubt whatever that there was a 
deficiency of £190,000 at least. He 
could not say whether it was more, 
but that was the minimum deficit. I 
am perfectly well aware that this is a 
very meagre and insufficient Report on 
a very important matter, but I put it 
as the best Report I could give. I 
have stated the facts of the case very 
much as I stated them the other day, 
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perhaps a little more precisely and 
more carefully, and I have given the 
assurance received from the Committee 
of Actuaries that the deficiency does 
really exist. At the present moment 
it is impossible to give any further 
information, but I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the Irish Members 
shall have the fullest possible infor- 
mation on this subject as soon as 
this Committee has concluded its in- 
vestigation and made its Report on the 
two Reports in question. 


Mr. SEXTON : And what about the 
money taken ? 


Sm JOHN GORST: There is no 
doubt there is a deficiency, but I should 
be out of Order now if I discussed the 
disposal of the money. I must confine 
myself to the particular branch of the 

uestion which is before the Committee. 

very effort will be made to lay before 
Parliament the most detailed informa- 
tion so soon as this matter has been 
considered and reported upon by the 
experts, and so soon as the Treasury 
have complete detailed information 
which ought to be laid before the House. 


(6.42.) Coroner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): The extraordinary part of this is 
that the idea of obtaining this £90,000 
must have been conceived by the 
Treasury four or five months ago, but 
since that time the actuaries have made 
no Report whatever to place before this 
House. If the actuaries have made a 
Report, why cannot we have it? If 
they have not, why has the £90,000 
been taken ? I am bound to assume 
that this actuary knows nothing what- 
ever about the matter, or he may know 
and still be subservient to the Treasury 
and come to any conclusions they 
wish. In any case we ought to 
have this Report, and we have still 
a chance before the Appropriation Bill. 


(6.45.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): Can we have the 
name of this celebrated actuary? I 
sympathise with the desire of hon. 
Members that Ireland should be re- 
lieved of the services of this gentleman, 
but I object to English administration 
being left saddled with the individual. 
If this actuary received £900 a year, 
then that is exactly £900 a year more 
than he is worth. If he has made 


Sir John Gorst 
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such a muddle in reference to an Irish 
Fund, he will do a similar thing in 
War Office business some day. 

(6.46.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8): 
My hon. Friend has done some service 
in discovering that the actuary whose 
error has given rise to all this incon- 
venience is a pluralist. It seems that 
under successive Governments he has 
been allowed to multiply his offices, and 
being engaged on War Office pensions 
is allowed to work for the Irish Eduea- 
tion Office, and fails in a calculation 
that any accountant’s clerk in the City 
would successfully undertake. Not 
only is he inefficient, but it seems he is 
allowed two assistants to do the work, 
and now we are to have further expen- 
diture on account of a committee of 
experts to correct the errors made by 
the actuary. Public service is done by 
drawing attention to these matters, 
because large as this Vote is, the trans- 
actions at the War Office are, I sup- 
pose, still larger. The actuary, how- 
ever, continues his services, and his 
errors remain undiscovered for years, 
until a Government Department has to 
get a committee of actuaries to help it 
out of the muddle it has got into. A 
disgraceful state of affairs is disclosed. 


(6.47.) Mr. A J. Baurour rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put;” but the Cnam- 
MAN withheld his assent, as he thought 
the Committee were prepared to come 
to a decision without that Motion. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Item, Trea- 
sury and Subordinate Departments, be 
reduced by £100.” 

(6.50.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 118; Noes 194.—(Div. List, 
No. 45.) 


It being after Seven of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House at Nine of the 
clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 





Committee report Progress. 

And, in pursuance of the Order of 
the House this day, Mr. Speaker left 
the Chair without Question put, and 
the House again resolved itself into 
Committee of Supply. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 


1892-3. 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,886,563, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the Civil 
Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1893,” 
namely :—[See page 1228.] 

(9.1.} Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I 
should like to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he has done any- 
thing in reference to the question of 
mining royalties in Wales? He was to 
see some of the hon. Members on this 
side of the House, and make some 
arrangements by which royalties should 
be paid on net results, and not upon 
gross. As the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware, a meeting of the Mining Section 
of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce last week came unanimously to 
a resolution in favour of the principle 
of mining royalties being paid on the 
net and not on the gross results. I 
believe that several hundred licences 
for gold mining in Wales have been 
issued, but work is only carried on in 
two mines, and this is because the in- 
dustry is so heavily handicapped, and 
prevented from natural development 
through the practice of the Crown 
exacting royalties on gross results, and 
this does not pay with low grade ores. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman made 
any inquiries on this subject ? 

(9.2.) THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I do not 
think it would be respectful to the 
Royal Commission appointed for the 
consideration of this question if I were 
to express an opinion before receiving 
their Report. I shall not be prepared 
to deal with the question in any way 
until I have seen this Report. Mean- 
while, my mind is perfectly open on 
the subject, and I shall be ready to 
consider any recommendations for the 
development of the industry. 


{18 Marcu, 1892} 
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(9.3.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
have to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to Vote O in Class V., Colonial 
Office, on which I shall move a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : On 
a point of Order, and to avoid subse- 
quent difficulty, may I ask, Mr. Court- 
ney, if you have ruled that an Amend- 
ment being put to one item prevents 
our discussing an earlier item in the 
Votes? I ask this because I am 
desirous of discussing Item 4—the 
salary of the Home Secretary—with 
reference to the executions yesterday 
morning. 

Mr. PICTON: On the point of 
Order, Sir, may I ask, have you not on 
previous occasions ruled that on a 
Vote on Account it is not necessary to 
adhere strictly to the order of the 
Votes? 

THe CHAIRMAN: After entering 
upon one item the Committee cannot 
go back to a former item. The hon. 
Member is not bound to give way. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : On the 
point of Order, Sir. No doubt some 
hon. Members have Notices to reduce 
items in the Vote on Account; but 
does your ruling import that a Mem- 
ber who desires to move an Amend- 
ment to an item preceding that as to 
which Notice has been given is not 
entitled to do so ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: If an _ hon. 
Member wishes to raise a question in 
reference to an item preceding that to 
which Notice has been given he will 
rise to bring that question before the 
Committee ; but, the Committee having 
entered upon an item, discussion can- 
not go back again. 

Mr. P. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): Having regard to 
the fact that the hon. Member for 
Caithness had introduced a subject on 
which I desired to speak, am I debarred 
from speaking because I did not happen 
to catch your eye in taking my hat off? 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member did not rise. 

(9.5.) Mr. PICTON : Itis a matter 
of great regret to me if I, by intervening, 
prevent hon. Members from bringing 
forward subjects they consider of im- 
portance to the country ; but this matter 
to which I have to refer is a matter of 
life or death to a number of half. 
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civilized or barbarous people depen- 
dent upon Imperial rule. I have for a 
considerable time waited for the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject before the 
attention of the House, and realiy I do 
not conscientiously think I should be 
justified in giving way now that the 
opportunity offers. It is, I suppose, 
well known to Members of this House, 
who have given attention to Colonial 
subjects, that Zululand, annexed to the 
Empire some years ago, has been re- 
cently re-settled by being mapped out 
into a number of districts. One of 
these is called Ndwandwe, and is the 
north-eastern district of this Colony— 


if so it can be called—at any 
rate, this dependency of Great 
Britain. Since the wars which de- 


vastated the courtry, the people 
of the district of Ndwandwe have 
gradually been settling down into a toler- 
ably peaceful mode of life ; but this is 
now to be changed, or so it appears from 
the information we have, owing to the 
determination of the Colonial Office to 
send back to this district the Chieftain 
Usibepu, who, for years past, has 
been the cause of much disturbance 
and bloodshed. It is believed by those 
who know the country best that if this 
man is sent back there will be recur- 
rence of bloodshed, and an inter-tribal 
war is absolutely certain. In reference 
to this point, I ask the patience of the 
Committee while I read one or two 
extracts from contemporary publica- 
tions, for in this way I shall best 
indicate what is the state of local 
public feeling on the subject. First, I 
quote from the Times of Natal for 
28th January, and this paper I take to 
be not so much the exponent of native 
interests as a paper which takes 
generally a sensible view of what is 
expedient and practicable in the interest 
of the Empire in South Africa. The 
Times of Natal says— 

“The return of Usibepu to the northern 
part of Zululand will, if carried out, add one 
more to the long list of blunders in Zululand. 
The fact that Usibepu’s people and the Usutu 
tribe are inveterate enemies is too well known 
to need recapitulation.” 


The article goes on to say— 


“ Zululand is now in a peaceful and prosper- 
ous state, and it is difficult to believe that the 
Governor of Zuiuland will it an act which 


will, without doubt, disturb the peace, and set 
Zululand in a blaze. . .. . 


Mr. Picton 


The white 
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communities in Natal, the Transvaal, Free 
State, Swaziland, and Zululand will unani- 
mously oppose an act which is bound to affect 
them. Fighting cannot take place in Zulu- 
land without its influence being felt in adjoin- 
ing countries. 

The writer of the leading article goes on 
to show how in various ways the return 
of Usibepu to this northern district will 
have a very detrimental effect on the 
peace of the country. Then I turn to 
the Daily Independent, published not 
in Natal, but in Cape Colony, at Kim- 
berley. There I find, under date 
20th January of the present year— 

“Tt seems hardly credible that the Chief 

Usibepu is to be restored to Zululand by the 
powers presiding over that country. Yet the 
statement is made on apparently good autho- 
ro For some reason, which it would be 
difficult and perhaps not altogether edifying 
to fathom, this Chief has always been a 
favourite with the Native Department m 
Natal. . . . . If Usibepu goes back into 
Zululand there will be fresh disturbances in 
that country. That is as certain as it is that 
putting a light to gunpowder will cause an 
explosion.” 
Now, I do not know that the Jnde- 
pendent has any special attachment to 
a sentimental policy as regards the 
native population. Next let me quote 
a letter published in the Natal Witness 
for 27th January, written by Mr. R. C. 
Samuelson, the son of a Norwegian 
missionary, and who knows Zululand 
well, and has had ample experience of 
the Zulu people. In his letter Mr. 
Samuelson says- - 

“ T have now and again heard from Zululand 
natives that the Imperial Government is 
minded to return Chief Usibepu to the Mandh- 
lakazi District (this is another name for the 
north-easiern district of Zululand), and my 
only reason for crediting such a monstrously 
mad intention is the fact that the said Chief 
has already on several occasions been privi- 
leged and allowed to do what no one else 
would be itted to do by the most careless 
and thoughtless of Governments. To return 
Chief Usibepu to the said district is throwing 
fire into a powder magazine. There is such 8 


bitter feeling entertained by the whole or most - 


of the Zulu nation against the said Chief, by 
reason of his being the leader of the party 
which has been the cause of the death of a 
member of almost every Zulu family, that the 
only way, and the most merciful way, is to 
keep Chief Usibepu in the Reserve, either 
where he now is, or nearer to Natal.” 

No doubt much may be said in 
defence of Usibepu, and as much 
in accusation of the family of Cetewayo, 
to whom the Chief is distantly related 
—their great grandfathers were cousins, 
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I believe—and tc which he is in some 
respects a rival. Much may be said on 
either side ; but if we had any regard 
for Usibepu, we should be anxious to 
keep him out of the country, where 
he is almost certain to be killed. The 
writer of the letter I have quoted 
speaks of Usibepu as being generally 
mischievous, and as having caused the 
death of a member of almost every Zulu 
family, and this might be thought to 
be the language of a partisan, and 
therefore not to be trusted; but here I 
find the same thing clearly set out in a 
Blue Book for 1884. In a despatch to 
Sir Henry Bulwer in August of that 
year Lord Derby said the condition of 
Zululand since 1879, the year of annex- 
ation, had been one of chronic war, 
often provoked by this Chief acting on 
his own responsibility; that Her 
Majesty’s Government had never 
entered into any engagement to aid or 
defend him, and that all he was en- 
titled to was an asylum in the Reserve; 
but that it must be clearly understood 
that that position of safety was not to 
be abused, and that attempts to make 
it a basis for acts of retaliation must be 
checked by removal from the Reserve. 
Well, the Chief did make it a basis for 
a policy of retaliation against his 
enemies. Of course this despatch of 
Lord Derby was written a long time 
ago, but I mention it to show that at 
that time Lord Derby held very much 
the same opinion as that expressed in 
Mr. Samuelson’s letter that Usibepu 
was the cause of much trouble among 
the people. In 1879, at the time of the 
English invasion, the tribes with whom 
Usibepu had had prevailing influence 
were suffering from his turbulence and 
breaking away from him, and this is to 
be borne in mind, because it is urged 
that the Zulus in the north-eastern 
corner of Zululand are blood relations 
to Usibepu and therefore attached to 


him. That is not the case ac- 
cording to the best information I 
can obtain. Even in 1879 Usi- 


bepu had upset the peace of his 
tribe by his turbulent temper, and 
from that time to this the Mandhlakazi 
tribe attached to him by ties of blood 
have remained hostile to him. I shall 
have to quote the words of Commis- 
sioner Osborn, of whom I desire to 
say nothing disrespectful, for I have no 
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doubt he endeavoured to do his duty 
to the country, and to the native 
races according to the best lights he 
had. But I think there is much 
evidence to show that he did cherish 
certain prejudices with regard to the 
natives which he manifested in a way 
which is not quite consistent with what 
of us consider the 


many highest 
Christian policy. There is much 


evidence to show that he scarcely 
realised, to the extent that might have 
been expected from the Representative 
of this country, our responsibilities to 
these people. But I call Commissioner 
Osborn as a witness in support of 
my contention that it is in the highest 
degree impolitic and mischievous, and 
from my point of view wicked to send 
back to the country a man who has 
been the cause of so much disorder 
there. In the Colonial Papers, C 4980, 
page 126, under date 15th November, 
1886, we find Mr. Osborn says— 

“The Zulus ask that Usibepu may not be 
permitted to return to his territory. This is 
a very important question. - . But 
for the restraining hand of the Government 
Usibepu would, without loss of time, return 
to his country and resort to fearful retaliation 
on the Usutu (representing Cetewayo’s special 
following) for their conduct in bringing the 
Boers against him.” 

Now I have nothing to do with the 
question whether they were right or 
wrong in bringing the Boers against 
him. I do not enter into the quarrels 
of the natives. I deal with the policy 
of the Imperial Government, which 


ought to be in favour of peace. They 
ought to choose such means and 


measures as will keep the people in 
quietness. Now, even on Mr. Osborn’s 
showing, Usibepu was not the man 
to preserve the peace of the country. 
From Lord Derby’s Despatch and from 
Mr. Osborn’s letter we learn there was 
a prevailing opinion that if Usibepu 
were permitted to return it would lead 
to disturbance.Well, he did go back in 
1887. Having been for some time an 
exile in the Reserve territory, as noted 
in the Despatch from Lord Derby, 
Usibepu was restored by the same 
Commissioner Osborn whose words I 
have quoted, but, of course, with the 
authority of Sir Arthur Havelock, his 
superior, and much bad blood was 
caused. Sir Arthur Havelock wrote 
on 8th January, 1888 (C 5331)— 
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“From the whole tenour of the information 

which reached me I was reluctantly compelled 
to think that more care and greater considera- 
tion and discretion might have been exercised 
in arranging Usibepu’s re-settlement . ° 
Recent news from Lower Umfaloo is dis- 
quieting. Somkali, the principle chief of the 
locality, is reported to have been collect- 
ing his followers, and to have sent them 
to join Dinizulu (the son of Cetewayo). 
Fear of Usibepu is probably the motive 
in this case. . . . . It has been made 
clear to me that the risks attending the 
return of Usibepu were underrated. Great 
vigilance, discretion, and forbearance are 
needed to avert trouble. When his re-settle- 
ment has been arranged his presence in his 
location will, I still think, act as a salutary 
check on any possible disorderly or disloyal 
action on the part of the Usutu chiefs. It is 
to be gathered from circumstances that have 
transpired—and it is the opinion of those who 
have most closely observed the recent re- 
crudescence of trouble in Zululand—that the 
animosity of the Usutu party, and such de- 
signs as they oy have, are directed against 
Usibepu personally and not against the Go- 
vernment, except in so far as they believe the 
Government to be supporters against them of 
Usibepu.” 
So, we find, it was Sir Arthur Have- 
lock’s opinion then that so far as he 
could read the information he had, the 
Cetewayo section were not disloyal to 
the British Government, but that their 
animosity was against Usibepu. That 
was in 1887, and what followed? In 
June, 1888, the next year, in this very 
district of Ndwandwe, Usibepu and a 
number of his followers fell upon the 
chief Musutwana and savagely mur- 
dered him, together with several of his 
followers and women. Sir M. H. 
Gallwey, the Attorney General, writes 
under date 12th November, 1888 
(C 5890, page 350) :— 


“Usibepu preferred to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Government and to disobey 
their orders and to take his revenge and have 
it inflicted by his orders in his presence 
rather than wait to see the trial and sentence 
of these people who murdered two of his men 
in March last, and who had been handed over 
to Government and were since tried and are 
now under sentence of death.” 

I have omitted reference to the fact 
that two of Usibepu’s men were mur- 
dered previously. I only want to show 
the turbulent character of the man 
who would not wait to see justice done 
at the hands of the Government, but 
carried out vengeance with his own 
hands. Almost immediately after- 
wards, on 23rd June, Usibepu was 
attacked by some 4,000 Usutus, 


routed, and driven into the Reserve. 
Mr. Picton 
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There have been three distinct attempts 
made to force this man upon the north- 
eastern district, and in each case they 
have been followed by disorder, war, 
and sanguinary feuds. From 1879 to 
1882, after the annexation of the dis- 
trict, he was one of the 13 kinglets, com- 
monly called in Natal the “ Kilkenny 
Cats,” whose only object seems to have 
been to disturb and injure each other. 
He was restored in 1883; then dis- 
turbances took place, and he had to be 
expelled in 1884. In 1887 he was, for 
the third time, restored. Then the 
murders and fights took place to which 
I have just referred. I should like to 
call the attention of the House to the 
evidence of a man who has been 
regarded as on the whole highly dis- 
interested, and that is the trader 
Moore, who has been praised by the 
representative of the Imperial autho- 
rity as a highly trustworthy authority. 
On 29th November, 1885, he wrote—it 
was after the expulsion of Usibepu, 
and before the final attempt to restore 
him—that the country was settling 
down, that is Zululand generally, 
and especially Ndwandwe. But he 
adds— 

“T notice that the Mercury”—that is 
another paper of Natal—“advocates the 
re-instatement of Usibepu. I cannot coincide 
with that unless England would like finally to 
get rid of him. If she re-instates him a bod 
of troops must be left with him. He wo 
have to be guarded night and day,and the 
country would again be in a ferment.” 


And he goes on to advise that Usibepu 
and all his own military retainers and 
supporters should be kept in the 
Reserve. I do not think anything has 
occurred since to show that trader 
Moore was wrong in his prediction. 
In 1887 Usibepu returned to his 
country, and was restored by Mr. 
Osborn, the Resident Commissioner, 
with the authority of Sir Arthur 
Havelock, and much ill-feeling was the 
result. I donot wish to occupy any 
more of the time of the House. 

think I have a fair testimony, not from 
the mouths of ex-parte witnesses, 
but from the mouths of respected 
and trusted representatives of the 
Imperial power in that country, to 
show that Usibepu has been persis- 
tently for years past—ever since the 
country was annexed, in fact, to the 
Empire—he has been the constant 
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cause of outrage, of mutual strife 
amongst the clans, and of bloodshed. 
Surely the Imperial power has a 
sacred duty to these poor, uneducated, 
or, at best, half-cultivated people. 
We know what is necessary for 
social life; we know the principles 
upon which social security must 
depend; but instead of following 
out these lofty Christian principles 
that we profess to have drunken in 
with our native air, we condescend to 
intrigue with rival chieftains, and set 
one against another. I think that 
policy is totally unworthy of a Christian 
nation. The poor people of this district, 
who are much less numerous than they 
used to be, are immediately under the 
shadow of the Imperial power. They 
have no strength of themselves to give 
resistance to the Imperial power. They 
have strength enough to fight amongst 
themselves, and murder each other and 
cause disturbance. With the view of 
eliciting some statement from the 
Government on the subject, I beg to 
move that the whole Vote—but with 
special reference to the Colonial Office 
Vote—be reduced by the sum of £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item, Colonial Office, be 
reduced by £100.”—(Mr. Picton.) 


(9.37.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do 
not rise to deal with the speech which 
the hon. Gentleman has delivered on 
a subject as to which he feels deeply 
and upon which he has clearly bestowed 
a great deal of care ; but I would most 
earnestly point out to the Committee 
that, according to the ruling of all 
the great authorities upon the pro- 
cedure that regulates our Debates, it is 
not a convenient course to raise 
great questions of policy upon the Vote 
on Account, when that policy can be 
more properly discussed upon the 
ordinary Estimates. [Mr. Picton: It 
will be too late.] The hon. Gentleman 
is influenced by the best of motives, but 
if the practice which the hon. Gentle- 
man has pursued on this occasion were 
followed through all the Estimates it 
would clearly take as long to discuss a 
Vote on Acccunt as to discuss the 100 
and odd Votes which are required to 
deal with the Imperial expenses ; and I 
would, therefore, earnestly press on the 
Committee the desirability of bringing 
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this Debate on the Vote on Account to 
a conclusion, and of coming to the 
discussion of the Supplementary Esti 
mates. It is a new practice, and an 
inexpedient practice—a practice which 
I am sure I think the sense of the 
House ought to check—to raise these 
very large questions of policy on a Vote 
on Account; and I beg the hon. Member 
and other hon. Members not to pursue 
the course which unfortunately has 
been pursued by the hon. Member on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. PICTON: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that I should be very 
sorry to refuse to yield to the right hon. 
Gentleman, if I felt I could con- 
scientiously do so; but, as I have already 
pointed out, the Vote is for about two 
months, and in the course of these two 
months there may be streams of blood- 
shed in that country through this insane 
policy of the Government. It is because 
of the danger we incur by postponing the 
consideration of this subject for two 
months that I am very anxious that 
the opinion of the Committee should be 
taken on it. 

*(9.40.. Mr. OSBORNE MOR- 
GAN (Denbighshire, E.): There is no 
doubt but that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House is quite 
right in what he has said as a general 
rule; but this is an exceptional case. 
Within two months it is more than 
probable, if the present policy is per- 
sisted in, Zululand will be deluged with 
bloodshed; and I cannot but think 
that, under the circumstances, my hon. 
Friend has made out a good case for 
departing from the general rule, and, 
therefore, I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be able at any rate to give 
some answer to the speech of my hon. 
Friend. 

es) THe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): I shall express no judgment on 
what may be the motive or intention 
of the hon. Gentleman in bringing for- 
ward this question, and [ am sure I 
am expressing a view shared by the 
whole of the Committee in stating that 
the hon. Gentleman has put his 
case most fairly before the Com- 
mittee, and without exaggeration 
or Party feeling. If the hon. Gentle- 
man were correct in his premises, 
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undoubtedly his conclusion would be 
justified ; but I think I shall be able 
to show in a few words that there 
are no grounds for his apprehensions. 
I was glad to see that the hon. Mem- 
ber did not allude to a pamphlet which 
has been widely circulated amongst the 
Members of this House, and on which 
I cannot help thinking the principal 
and main charge against Her Majesty’s 
Government rests. In common with 
many Members of this House I have 
received a copy of this pamphlet from 
Miss Colenso, the title of which is 
called Fresh Troubles in Zululand. 
I was glad to observe that the hon. 
Member said that the condition of 
Zululand is peaceful and prosperous. 
[Mr. Picron: Most peaceful.] I am 
able to confirm on the best possible 
authority that the condition of Zulu- 
land is absolutely peaceful and 
prosperous. The Revenue has been 
steadily increasing since the annexa- 
tion. There is now a balance of 
more than £20,000 to the good. 
The hut tax is paid regularly. There 
is very little crime—in fact, no serious 
crime whatever. Now, I ask in what 
way can such a statement as is made 
and contained in Fresh Troubles in 
Zululand be justified? This circular 
was sent to every Member of the 
House of Commons ; on the margin is 
written, ‘‘ For consultation on 17th 
March.” It contains translations 
of letters in the Zulu language, 
and nobody can doubt that this cir- 
cular in English will be translated 
into the Zulu language and transmitted 
to Zululand. If trouble ensues in 
Zululand, though it is now in a most 
peaceful condition, it will bein a great 
measure due to the action of persons 
like Miss Colenso, who act with the 
freedom and recklessness of absolute 
irresponsibility. I had occasion last 
year to speak of the course pursued by 
Miss Colenso in severe terms; and in 
the responsible position which I have 
the honour to occupy in this House I 
repeat that condemnation of her action, 
and do not hesitate to affirm that 
documents such as she has circulated 
here to-day, when transmitted to 
Zululand, are more likely to bring 
about trouble there than any possible 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I think that I shall be able to show 


Baron H. De Worms 


{COMMONS} 
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to the satisfaction of the hon. Member 
and of the Committee that the state- 
ments set forth in this circular are 
utterly misleading, and, more than 
that, absolutely untrue. In the first 
place this circular states— 
“The two letters appear to me to represent 
@ serious situation. They show fresh evictions 
of the rightful inhabitants of Northern Zulu- 
land ”—the district to which the hon. Member 
refers —“in favour of Usibepu’s people--i.e.,they 
show Mr. Osborn still adhering to the policy 
he has pursued since 1880—the hateful policy 
of setting tribe against tribe; of forcing 
Usibepu, as an authority, into a district which 
detests him ; a policy which must resultin many 
murders, judicial and others; and which 
means the expulsion or extermination of a 
large portion of the inhabitants. My latest 
information is a report from European sources 
in Natal that —— people are gathering 
together to go north, and that Usibepu goes 
with them. Usibepu is quietly at Eshowe.” 
This is absolutely without foundation. 
The information received at the 
Colonial Office, and which is certainly 
derived from an authority quite equal 
to that from which this irresponsible 
statement is derived, as recently as 
the 7th of this month, is as follows :— 
“It appears that not a single eviction has taken 
lace, nor will any eviction be necessary, if the 
Ceuta people affected by the location bound- 
aries abide by the arrangements made for 
their own benefit by the Commission in Sep- 
tember last. Usibepu is quietly at Eshowe.” 


Judging, however, by the fact that a 
rumour of Dinizulu’s return was per- 
sistently spread in Zululand, and that 
some of the Usutu party showed a dis- 
inclination to accépt the authority of 
the British Government, it was feared 
that they were being encouraged to re- 
ject the logic of accomplished facts in 
the hope of again establishing the 
Zulu Kingdom under Dinizulu. Her 
Majesty’s Government denies that Mr. 
Osborn is antagonistic to the Usutu 
party ; but, in any case, that accusation 
cannot be brought against Colonel 
Cardew; and they must decline to 
accept the statements of irresponsible 
persons, who are not even resident in 
Zululand, in preference to their own 
responsible officers. I need not say 
that that information was derived from 
a source in which Her Majesty's 
Government are justified in placing 
every confidence. As a matter of fact, 
there is no present intention of restoring 
Usibepu to the territory which he has 
left. [Mr. Picton: Or his retainers ?] 
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No; I can only refer the hon. 
Gentleman to an answerl gave a 
short time since to a question put 
by the hon. Member for Rugby. He 
asked me distinctly whether, speaking 
of the Secretary of State’s letter, dated 
17th January, 1892, in which it was 
stated that his Lordship had recently 
intimated, not for the first time, that 
he was not prepared to entertain the 
restoration of Usibepu tothe Ndwandwe 
district, he had now any intention 
of restoring Usibepu or of allowing 
him to return to that district; and if, 
before restoring him or allowing him 
to return, sufficient notice would be 
given to afford an opportunity of the 
subject being discussed in Parliament. 
The answer I gave on the 15th February 
to this question was— 

“In reply to the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s question, I have to say that the 
Secretary of State has not changed his in- 
tention with regard to Usibepu since the date 
of the letter of the 7th January, to which the 
hon. Member refers.” 


I was then asked a further question 
as to the attitude of the Secretary of 
State in July, 1887, with respect to the 
restoration of Usibepu, and in answer 
I said— 

“T cannot add anything to the answer I 
have given. The Secretary of State is not 
aware of any change of policy, and since the 
date of the letter refe to, the 7th January, 
no change has taken place.” 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Will the two Chiefs 
who were supposed to be adherents of 
Usibepu be restored ? 

“Baron H. pe WORMS: I do not 
think the question arises. The question 
before the House is as to Usibepu. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Turn from that question. 

“Baron H. ve WORMS: No. 
Usibepu is the only person to whom 
this discussion relates. I do not think 
anything could be clearer, more dis- 
tinct, or more categorical, than the 
statement I made on behalf of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State. I 
have nothing to add to that statement, 
and therefore I can only say that the 
whole question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester seems to me to be based 
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on false premises put forward in the 
circular to which I have referred, and 
which I cannot condemn in suffi- 
ciently strong terms; and I hope the 
assurance which I have given to the 
hon. Member will sufficiently prove 
to him that no change of policy has taken 
place ; that there is no present inten- 
tion of restoring Usibepu to the terri- 
tory which he has left ; and that, there- 
fore, the fears of the hon. Member are 
not justified by fact,and have grown 
out of information given by irrespon- 
sible persons. 

Mr. PICTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman say if the six or seven hun- 
dred military retainers who were asso- 
ciated with Usibepu are going back to 
the Ndwandwe district ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I can say 
that there is not the slightest present 
intention of restoring Usibepu or any 
of his followers. 

(9.50.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I 
think the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman is very satisfactory as far as 
it goes, but I think he is scarcely accu- 
rate in his facts. In 1886 Sir Henry Hol- 
land, the Secretary of State, now Lord 
Knutsford, made a similar statement 
in reference to Usibepu, that there was 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to restore him ; but, unfortunately, 
in 1887 or 1888 he was restored. Then 
you had civil war, and Usibepu had 
to be taken out of that district of 
Ndwandwe and is now in the Reserve 
where I hope he will be kept. I donot 
know what the source of that statement 
is in reference to the Zulus, but I do not 
think it is accurate. I believe the 
Zulu people are as law-abiding a people 
as any people in the word; and if you 
do not interfere with them, and allow 
their Chiefsto rule them, you will have 
no trouble at all. I have not seen this 
circular of Miss Colenso’s that the 
right hon. Gentleman has replied to ; 
but what I want some information 
about is a despatch I saw from John 
Bramston in December 1891, in refer- 
ence to this territory. In this special 
district there has been a Commission 
appointed, and you are going to 
turn the adherents of the King’s 
party out of 22 kraals or villages, 
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and you are going to turn the followers 
of Usibepu out of 56 other villages, and 
you are going to move them from one 
district into another, and you are re- 
partitioning them and making a new 
arrangement. The feeling of attach- 
ment to the soil, and the place where 
they were born, is very strong among 
the people in Zululand; and trouble 
may be caused by removing the inhabi- 
tants of 56 villages of Usibepu, as is 
intended, to the territory of a brother 
of Usibepu, who was loyal to Cetewayo 
and the National Party in Zululand, 
and killed by his brother in 1883 dur- 
ing the “‘ Kilkenny Cat’ fights. Usi- 
bepu, who is an able and brave man, a 
man with considerable force of cha- 
racter and intelligence, was carving out 
a position for himself, and he would have 
replaced Cetewayo and the whole 
family of Cetewayo by a new dynasty ; 
and yet, even in this very territory, the 
people are quite content, and you are 
going to disturb them by clearing away 
06 of the villageson one side and 22 on 
the other. And what is the need of it ? 
Mr. Bramston says— 

“It is believed that of both classes a certain 
number of kraals will prefer to konza to (recog- 
nise) the local Chief or head man rather than 
move. 

That is not the way to make Zululand 
prosperous and get your hut tax paid. 
This is simply the way to meddle and 
muddle. This new policy has returned 
with the return of Mr. Osborn. Have 
the Government got no wise statesman- 
like policy to carry out there? Are 
they going to carry on a_hand-to- 
mouth policy with Usibepu, or are they 
going to do something to settle matters 
finally there? As I said last year, 
and as I say again now, I think the 
only wise course to adopt in order to 
settle the question is to get Zululand 
outside the hands of the Colonial 
Office altogether. The great bulk of 
the Zulu people are in Natal now. 
They are troublesome in Natal, and 
may cause trouble there. The best 


thing to do is to get the Zulu people 
back again into Zululand, where there 
is plenty of land for everybody. Let 
the district of Natal comprise the 
whole of Zululand. 
fidence at all in Downing Street. 


Dr. Clark 


I have no con- 
They 


{COMMONS} 
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do one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow. It is this policy of drift, of 
blowing hot and cold, that has done 
all the harm in Zululand, and that has 
decimated the Zulu people. While 
you keep these three Chiefs in St. 
Helena you will prevent a settlement. 
Why cannot you do what I urged last 
year—send the three Chiefs back to 
Zululand under certain conditions? | 
believe if you do that, and get someone 
to loyally carry out your wishes, 
you will have no trouble at all. 
Miss Colenso is here fighting for the 
cause of the Zulu people, the same 
people as her father fought for. Well, 
Sir, I say that while you keep Dinizulu 
and his two uncles and the other Chiefs 
there, you will prevent any settlement. 
Why do you not do what I advocated 
last year—send back the young King 
and Usibepu under certain conditions; 
and if you do that and have someone 
there loyal to you, to carry out your 
wishes, there will be no trouble at all, 
especially if you are going to give 
responsible government to Natal. All 
the trouble would then cease, and 
Miss Colenso would resume her labours 
at Natal and cease to trouble the 
Coionial Office. Now as to the grounds 
of economy. The three men wore a 
hat—well, not a hat, it was rather a 
ring—to show that they were men and 
married men. Their rings or hats 
were worn out, and they wanted to get 
them replaced, and with their ideas, 
the refusal to provide new ones helps to 
keep up the irritation. I hope and 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues in the Government will 
look at this question from a statesman- 
like point of view, and will come to a 
settlement of the matter at the present 
time, especially in view of the fact that 
responsible government is going to be 
given to Natal. 


*(10.3.) Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: 
I am glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has had the oppor- 
tunity of making the statement 
which he has made on the part of 
the Government, but I must say a word 
or two about his remarks concerning 
Miss Colenso. It may be possible that 
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Miss Colenso has indulged in a certain 
amount of exaggeration ; but we must 
remember that she acts from the highest 
philanthropic motives. I have never 
known a more generous or disinterested 
woman in my life. She is, moreover, 
carrying out the trust bequeathed to 
her by her father, a man who devoted 
—nay, sacrificed—his life to these poor 
Zulus. Indeed, I would go further and 
say that I think it is desirable, in deal- 
ing with Colonial matters, that there 
should be somebody who really under- 
stands the natives, and who is willing 
to take upon himself or herself 
the task of helping to enlighten 
this House from their point of view. 
In fact, we are all too apt to look at 
these questions through official spec- 
tacles. At the same time I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for saying that 
Usibepu is not to be sent back. He is 
adangerous man. He isa man of great 
force of character, and, above all, he isa 
bitter opponent of the Usutos, who 
naturally look on Cetewayo’s son very 
much as the Jacobites regarded their 
“King over the water.” But I go 
further, and say that his followers are 
imbued with the same spirit, and that 
if they are sent back to the north-east 
part of Zululand there will be a war 
of vendetta. I am very glad, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
promised that neither Usibepu nor his 
adherents will be sent back. But, 
at the same time, I am bound to 
say that my hon. Friend (Mr. Picton) 
had a perfect right to bring this 
matter before the Committee. Having 
said that, and having had the explana- 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman, 
I should suggest—of course, my 
hon. Friend will take his own course 
—that he need not press this matter 
further. I would also’ mention 
one other point, and it is this: 
whether it would not be possible now, 
after two or three years have passed, to 
re-consider the very severe sentence 
which was passed on Dinizulu ? 


(10.37.) Mr. PICTON: Before I 
withdraw my Motion I would just like 
to say this one word. Let us have a 
clear understanding. I understood the 
Under Sectretary of State to say dis- 
tinctly that the Government have no 
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intention of sending back Usibepu to 
the north-eastern district of Zululand, 
nor have they any intention of sending 
back his military retainers. There are 
some 600 or 700 of them, I believe. I 
understand him to say that there is no 
intention of sending them back or 
allowing them to go back. 


Baron H. p—E WORMS: Hear, hear! 


Mr. PICTON: Very well. Then, so 
far as I am concerned, I am content to 
withdraw the Motion. But just one 
word more about the criticisms passed 
on Miss Colenso. I must say, as my 
hon. Friend has well said, that that 
lady has inherited from her father, a 
man of missionary, of apostolic spirit, 
his feeling of enthusiasm for these 
people. Well, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man is correct, and if she has made 
some mistake in her authorities, was it 
right of him to speak of her devotion to 
these people in the way in whick he did 
speak of it. I do think, Sir, that it 
was scarcely the right thing for the 
Under Secretary of State to do. 


*(10.41.) Baron H. pe WORMS: I 

only wish to say a word in reply to 
what has just fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman. I do not reflect in any 
way on the motives or the objects of 
the lady. All I said was that I 
thought her action was _ ill-advised. 
This is not my view alone ; but it was 
held also by Gentlemen who have 
filled the same office before me in 
other Administrations. 

*(10.42.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): It is not our fault that we have 
to discuss this subject at this time. 
I wish to protest against the language 
used by the right hon. Gentleman con- 
cerning Miss Colenso. Her action has 
been characterised as reckless; but if 
the assumptions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were carried out, no one but officials 
would be allowed to take part in the 
Government of dependencies. It 
has been our sad experience that 
in dealing with these countries 
officials have been invariably in- 
clined to back up an aggressive 
policy; and that whenever abuses 
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have been laid open and this Parlia- 
ment has been called te its duty, it has 
generally been done by outsiders who 
have had no official connection with 
the Government. Unfortunately, we 
Irishmen have too much reason to 
know this in our own experience. A 
person like Miss Colenso is often likely 
to be more accurately informed than 
officials in such matters, and instead of 
blaming her I think the whole nation 
is under a deep debt of gratitude to 
her. It is, however, satisfactory to 
have had the assurance which we have 
had from the Under Secretary of 
State. But with the map in our hands, 
and our knowledge of the manner in 
which the country is being chopped 
up and divided among various tribes, 
we cannot but regard the position of 
affairs as extremely dangerous. We 
trust that matters will go on well, but 
we are not entirely satisfied. I would 
ask the House to remember the 
opinion of the Bishop of Zululand with 
regard to the present condition of 


things. Hon. Members will find it 
in the London Guardian of 24th 
February. In it he pointed out that 


we broke up the old laws, customs, 
and arrangements of these people, and 
put nothing in their place. The 
assurances we have had, however, 
from the right hon. Gentleman are 
to a certain extent satisfactory ; 
but as regards Miss Colenso, no- 
thing will persuade the philanthropic 
people of this country but that her 
action has been for the best for those 
people and also for the honour of this 
country. I agree with my _ hon. 
Friends regarding the treatment of 
these poor men at St Helena. We 
believe that it has been, and is, in many 
respects, harsh and unnecessary, and 
weall hope they will soon be sent home 
and used as a means of good to their 
own country instead of embittering 
feeling by their continued detention. 
(10.43.) Mr. COBB (Warwick, 
8.E., Rugby): I wish to make sure, 
Sir, that there should be no mistake 
about the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made. He was 


good enough to refer to a question I 
asked him on 15th February as to the 
return of Usibepu, and he said quite 


Mr. Webb 
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clearly then that there was no idea of 
his return. But I asked him also 
whether the exclusion of Usibepu 
would extend to the men who had 
acted solely under his orders, and the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman was 
—‘‘The answer to the second para- 
graph of the question is in the nega- 
tive ’’—meaning, as I understood, that 
he would not pledge himself then that 
the exclusion of Usibepu would not 
extend to his followers. I understand 
now that it will include the exclusion 
of his followers. If I am not right in 
that opinion, perhaps we shall have it 
quite clearly stated now. 


(10.16.) Mr. CUNINGHAME 
GRAHAM (Lanark, N.W.): There is 
one question I should like to ask, and 
that is—as to the refugees at St. 
Helena ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The action 
taken by Miss Colenso, and others 
who share her views, is not to the 
advantage of the refugees, and cannot 
forward the views which they entertain 
as to their return. I explained to the 
hon. Member for Leicester that we 
could not recognise the position as- 
sumed by the friends of Dinizulu, that 
he would be able to return to Zululand 
as King. I must remind the hon. 
Gentleman that Zululand is annexed 
to the British Crown. So long as there 
is this talk about Dinizulu and the 
Kingship, so long is it imperative that 
he should not be allowed to return. 

(10.18.) Mr. PRITCHARD MOR- 
GAN (Merthyr Tydvil): I wish to call 
attention to the separation of Northern 
and Southern Queensland. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question is that the Amendment, by 
leave, be withdrawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

(10.19.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
I wish to get some information about 
two little conflicts we have had in 
Pahang. I am told that the cause of 
the trouble is that since we an- 
nexed, or, rather, took Pahang under 
our Protectorate, the natives have 
been losing their lands. They are being 
dispossessed in favour of European 
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Companies and the Chinese. I do not 
know whether that is true. I want to 
know the causeof the troubles; whether 
the Sultan is on our side, and if the 
troubles will soon pass away? 


(10.20.) Baron H. pe WORMS: 
The troubles, as the hon. Member has 
inferred, are very trifling, and will soon 
pass away. 

(10.21.) Mr. PRITCHARD MOR- 
GAN: I wish to call attention to the 
desire of the people in the northern 
part of Queensland to have the Colony 
divided into two parts. The matter 
has been ventilated in the Legislative 
Assembly in Brisbane. Sir J. Griffith 
and Sir T. Mc Ilwraith both expressed 
a desire that the Colony should be 
divided. 

(10.22.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
would ask you, Sir, whether it is in 
Order to raise a question of this kind, 
which does not come upon the Vote at 
all, and over which the Colonial 
Secretary has no power at all? 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I was watching 
to hear how the hon. Member would 
connect this with the Colonial Office, 
but so far as he has gone it is merely a 
domestic question in Queensland. 


(10.24.) Mr. PRITCHARD MOR- 
GAN: With great deference I submit 
it is a question which would come 
within the province of the House, as 
the Home Government alone has power 
to separate the Colony into two or 
more parts. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am not aware 
that the Colonial Office has been 
approached by the Government. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: With 
great respect I venture to assert that 
the Colonial Office has been approached. 


“Baron H. pe WORMS: Only in the 

form of a representation made to the 
Secretary of State. In the event of 
matters assuming a tangible form the 
matter would have to be dealt with by 
Bill, which would be subject to the 
veto of the Crown. No such step has 
taken place. 


(10.25.) Mr. PRITCHARD MOR- 
GAN: That being so, I take it that I 
have a right to ask whether it is the 
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intention of the Government to accede 
to the request of a very large proportion 
of the people ? 

True CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to proceed upon 
that topic. Ifthe Colonial Office had 
been formally appealed to to take certain 
action and had declined, then the con- 
duct of the Office could be discussed ; 
but a domestic question of this kind 
cannot be discussed. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
desire to call attention to Vote 23. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: With 
great respect I submit that the course 
of debate is one almost unprecedented 
in the House. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: It is not the 
function of the hon. Member to discuss 
this matter. Has the hon. Member 
anything to say on this question ? 

(10.28.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Am I justified in asking the 
Colonial Under Secretary a question 
as regards the taking of land in the 
Falkland Islands? The right hon. 
Gentleman wil! recollect that I brought 
rather a serious charge in regard to the 
management of the lands of the Islands. 
The people alleged that they were bein 
kept out of the land. They wante 
security of tenure. Perhaps the rigl + 
hon. Gentleman can give the Committee 
some information on the subject. 

*(10.28.) Baron H. pe WORMS: I 
have not received notice, and I can 
only give the answer which I gave to 
the hon. Gentleman on the 18th 
February. I have received no in- 
formation since that answer. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I raise this 
question, as the answer was not so full 
as I wished. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: It would be 
impossible for me to amplify it with- 
out drawing largely on my imagi- 
nation. The hon. Member asked 
me— 

“Whether the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has received several Petitions and 
Memorials from the inhabitants of the Falk- 


land Islands urging that as the leases of 
Crown lands for grazing purposes are now 
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falling in, provision should be made that no 
individual or company should hold land ex- 
ceeding a certain definite limit; whether he 
can inform the House of the circumstances 
under which an Ordinance was passed by the 
canes Council on the 9th September, 
1890, authorising the sale of certain lands ; what 
was the constitution of the Council on that 
occasion ; and whether, having to the 
fact that the present Governor, Sir R. 
Goldsworthy, possesses the confidence of the 
Colonists, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies will grant the inquiry which has been 
so frequently demanded into the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Falkland Islands ? ” 


My reply was— 

“The Secretary of State has received one 
Petition, but not several Petitions, from certain 
inhabitants of Stanley in the Falkland Isiands, 
aging Gat the holders of leases of Crown 
lands for ing purposes are occupying 
more land than is comprised in their leases, 
some of which are falling in, but are subject 
to rights of renewal, and praying that such 
surplus land may be secured for the benefit of 
Colonists other than the existing lessees. The 
object of the Ordinance, which was passed on 
29th December, 1890, was to enable the Go- 
vernment to sell to the Falkland Island Com- 
pany certain lands, of which they were lessees 
at the rate of 3s. per acre, instead of 4s. per 
acre, the rate fixed by a previous Ordinance as 
the selling price of country lands. The Council 
consisted oF the Governor, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Colonial Surgeon, and two unofficial 
members, Messrs. Cobb and Felton. The 
statement of the hon. Member in the con- 
cluding portion of his question, that the 
Governor sesses the confidence of the 
Colonists, disposes of his suggestion that an 
inquiry into the administration of the Colony 


is necessary. 

(10.30.) Mr. MAC NEILL: I would 
like to ask one question of very serious 
interest. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well my opinion that 
these lands are sold to a Monopolist 
Company at 3s. per acre, whereas they 
are sold at 4s. an acre to others. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows that two- 
thirds of the Council are official mem- 
bers, and the gentleman who is not an 
official member is a member of this 
Falkland Islands Land Company, which 
enjoys a monopoly. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies a question 
in reference to this matter. I would 
ask him whether Lord Knutsford has 
signified that this Ordinance is simply 
a packet transaction ? I know the weight 
of what I am saying, having regard 
to the responsibility of my position. 
I am responsible to my constituents—I 
am responsible for my own honour— 


Baron H. De Worms 
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in any charge I make. I state, from 
information that has come to me, and 
from information in possession of the 
Colonial Office, that this monopolist 
Company has endeavoured to take the 
land from these people, and that the 
late Governor gave the monopolist 
Company this land. I move a redue- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s salary by 
£50, with as much for two years. I 
have brought this matter before the 
House and have received no satisfac- 
tion. The people of those Islands are 
in great want and misery, they have 
an ample opportunity, if only permitted, 
of working out their land and of truly 
earning an honest livelihood. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item, Colonial Office, be 
reduced by £50.”—(Mr. Mac Neill.) 


(10.35.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
would like to point out the position in 
which we stand. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to finish this Vote and to finish 
the Scotch Vote to-night. I do not 
deny that the hon. Member who has 
just sat down (Mr. Mac Neill) has 
raised a question of considerable in- 
terest. Ido not object to that, and I 
am certainly not going to say that he 
has raised it in the way of obstructing 
in any way the proceedings of the 
House. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will accept that disclaimer on my part. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Do not make 
the suggestion about obstruction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
make any such suggestion. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I hope not. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Vote on 
Account may be interrupted even by 
matters which are in conformity with 
the strict Rules of Order, although not 
in conformity with the propriety of 
Debate in this House. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I have done 
nothing wrong, and I shall not be 
lectured by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is possible 
for us to go on not for one or two hours 
but for weeks upon every subject on 
which discussion might arise; at the 
same time it is perfectly impossible on 
those principles to get through any 
business at all. Business of far greater 
importance still awaits our discussion 
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this evening, and must be decided before 
we part to-night or to-morrow morning. 
Under these circumstances, though I 
am very reluctant to do so, and would 
like, so far as Tam concerned, to absolve 
myself from all responsibility in the 
matter, I beg to move that the Ques- 
tion be now put. 

(10.46.) THe CHAIRMAN: The 
question is one with regard to which I 
would invite hon. Members to consider 
their own position. It must be obvious 
to hon. Members that there are serious 
questions on this Vote on Account which 
hon. Members would be debarred from 
raising if any hon. Member rakes up 
anything which lurks in some corner of 
his memory. Though I do not propose 
to put the Question to the Committee, 
I shall be compelled to put it if this 
course is persisted in. 

(10.42.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I have listened with care to the 
judicious and carefully-worded appeal 
which has been addressed to the Com- 
mittee, and I fully appreciate the im- 
portance of what you, Sir, have said. 
It would be not only extremely difficult 
but practically impossible to discuss 
the Vote on Account without any re- 
gard to the convenience of the House, 
or the time that we are to devote to 
other things urgent and necessary. I 
submit that my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mac Neill), in the brief observations 
which he made, did not lay himself 
open to such language from the First 
Lord of the Treasury. But I am 
delighted to find that he disclaims 
having meant to convey any offence. 
I make no complaint generally of the 
tone and substance of the speech, 
although it is open to some slight com- 
ment. The moral to be drawn from 
the speech of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury is not so much that the discussion 
on the Vote on Account is inconvenient, 
but that the Vote on Account is a novel 
and indefensible mode of procedure. 
When I first came to this House, 
twelve years ago, the Government 
were content to take Supply in the 
usual form. They obtained their money 
in regular course, and by ordinary dis- 
cussion. The whole thing is a matter of 
arrangement, and if the Government 
had done what they should have done 
a little earlier, it would have been 
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possible to have taken Supply in the 
ordinary course. It is rather hard, 
after the Government have grossly 
mismanaged their business, to find that 
all other questions on the Vote on 
Account must be left out, and that the 
Government will not allow hon. Mem- 
bers to take the first opportunity that 
arises for bringing up these questions. 
But I would advise hon. Members to 
limit themselves to-night to what is 
necessary and urgent. I have now 
made up my mind, seeing the Scotch 
Members have been so much put in the 
background, that I shall deal with 
these questions on the Report of 
Supply. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: The 
position of the Government is indefen- 
sible on this occasion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question 
now before the Committee is the reduc- 
tion of the Colonial Post Office Vote. 

(10.45.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I desired to raise 
the question with respect to the 
administration of Sierra Leone. I 
would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury that I am perfectly willing to 
give up my right to bring forward a 
discussion on a matter of that kind now 
if he will undertake that we shall 
have a reasonable opportunity at some 
later period of discussing this matter. 
Unfortunately, those Votes on Account 
are run through Session after Session, 
and the discussion is not brought on 
until the end of the Session, and then 
we are told it is impossible to give any 
attention to these matters. That is 
the reason why we have, on the other 
hand, on other occasions found it 
necessary to claim our rights from the 
beginning. I claim that we should 
have a proper opportunity, if not 
to-night, at some later period, when 
we can properly discuss these matters 
and bring them properly forward. 
While forgeoing our rights on this 
occasion we shall have a claim on the 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the future. 

(10.50.) Sm JOHN SWINBURNE 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield): I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies whether he 
is aware that the shareholders in the 
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Council of the Falkland Islands are 
shareholders in this great land 
monopoly—a great landed company 
which holds these islands year after 
year ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I can 
give no information on that point. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I have raised 
this question thoroughly in earnest, 
and in the interests of the people of 
those islands; and if there was a 
shadow of an imputation 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There was 
no such imputation. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I am glad to 
hear there was no such imputation 
against my bona fides. I always desire 
to consult the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, and I will, Mr. Courtney, 
accede to your suggestion and with- 
draw my Motion, because I esteem you 
very highly, both personally and 
officially. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

*(10.52.) Mr. MUNRO FERGU- 
SON: I would like to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury who is charged 
with the interests of Secttish agricul- 
ture on the Board of Agriculture since 
we lately lost Sir James Caird? Some 
resolutions have been passed by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society in 
favour of having some representation 
of Scotland at the Board of Agri- 
culture. We have a most important 
Bill now before the House with 
reference to small holdings, and there 
are some provisions of that Bill which 
would never have been introduced by 
anyone who had a knowledge of agri- 
culture in Scotland. I would like to 
know who has charge of the interests 
of Scotland at the Board of Agri- 
culture ? 

(10.53.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
My right hon. Friend the Minister for 
Agriculture is not in his place in the 
House to-night, but, in his absence, I 
shall endeavour to give the hon. Mem- 
ber a satisfactory answer. I received a 





Petition from the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, of which 
Iam avery old member myself, with 
regard to the representation of Scotland 
on the Board of Agriculture, and I ven- 
tured to point out to that Society that 


Sir John Swinburne 
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the Board of Agriculture was not a 
Board in the ordinary sense of the 
word, that it was only a Board in the 
sense in which the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Trade are 
Boards; it is not managed by a Com- 
mittee on which there are representa- 
tives, but that it is managed by a single 
Minister, who is responsible directly to 
Parliament. If there were Scotchmen 
on the Board because of their being 
Scotchmen, and on account of their 
knowledge of agriculture, the respon- 
sible Minister of the day would be 
obliged to look at agricultural matters 
through their eyes, and through their 
eyes alone. As the constitution of the 
Board stands at present the Minister 
for Agriculture may be a Scotchman, 
an Englishman, an Irishman, or a 
Welshman, and it would be his business, 
as responsible to Parliament for the 
Agriculture of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, to take the advice of those 
persons best qualified to give him advice 
upon the special circumstances with 
which he has to deal. I do not think 
the Board would be better constituted 
if they had a subordinate official sup- 
posed to represent Scotland in regard 
to agriculture. I can assure my hon. 
Friend that the Minister of Agriculture 
has the interest of Scotch agricultural 
matters fully at heart, and has at his 
disposal the best advice with reference 
to any matters affecting agriculture in 
Scotland, or England, Wales, or Ireland 
which may at any time arise. 

(10.55.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough) : The matter to which I wish 
to call attention, and of which I have 
given notice of a reduction of the Vote 
in regard to, is the contract for the 
Report of the Parliamentary Debates 
and Proceedings. I called attention to 
this matter on the 16th of July of last 
Session, and we had a Debate more or 
less important at that time on the 
matter; but I regret very much, con- 
sidering the position we were in then— 
namely, that the contract was to come 
to an end, and that the Government 
were bound under the special cireum- 
stances to find a further contractor—I 
am sorry that more interest was not 
taken in the matter at that time, because 
we could have considered it, perhaps, 
better then than we can do at the 
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present moment, the hands of the 
Government being at the time quite 
free and unfettered with regard to the 
contract. My attention has speciaily 
been called to this matter by the terms 
of the contract. When we were dis- 
cussing the matter last year the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury said— 
“The Government will, of course, invite 
further tenders, and will endeavour to select 
some firm who, as far as we can judge, is per- 
fectly competent to perform the work in a 
satisfactory manner. Beyond that it is quite 
impossible for me to give any pledge in the 
matter.” 
I do not wish to say anything specially 
against Reuter’s Company, who have 
undertaken the contract, nor to con- 
trast that company with the preceding 
company which did the work; but 
what I wish to say most distinctly is 
that, as far as I can understand, this 
company is not very likely to do the 
work in such a satisfactory manner as was 
stated by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. They have taken the con- 
tract at £200 per volume, and I be- 
lieve the Government purchase, be- 
sides that, 100 sets at five guineas per 
annum. So far as I can understand, 
and after consulting with what may be 
considered the views of experts, I am 
told distinctly that this work cannot be 
produced for less than £350 per volume, 
and therefore, if that work, which costs 
£350 per volume, is only paid for at 
the rate of £200 per volume, some- 
one must suffer. In the common lan- 
guage it is said there is a species of 
sweating going on. As far as I can 
understand, at the present moment, 
with one exception, the old staff who 
used to do the work have refused to do 
the work on the terms and conditions 
laid down by the present Company, 
and it is undertaken by other men, 
who have to work such a number of 
hours, 12 or 14 hours per day to 
get the work done, that we are 
perhaps quite right in saying it is a 
species of sweating. I see by the 
terms of the contract, and I give that, 
of course, as my reason for bringing 
this forward to-night—and I may 
mention it isa matter of urgency—I 
see by the terms of the contract that 
itis taken nominally for three years; 
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that the contract may be brought to 
an end at any time on certain con- 
ditions ; and also may be put an end 
to at the end of the Session by either 
party giving a month’s notice without 
any reasons whatever. Therefore, we 
are in this position—if the Committee 
chooses, this contract may be put an 
end to at the end of the present Ses- 
sion without in any way breaking the 
terms or conditions of the contract. 
So far as I am _ personally con- 
cerned, I object to the system 
of contracting altogether in this way. 
I have carefully read the evidence 
taken by the Committee in 1888, and, 
strange to say, the conclusion the Mem- 
bers of that Committee came to, with 
the exception of the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool, was 
entirely in favour of the work being 
done by ourselves instead of being con- 
tracted for in the manner which now 
prevails. There has been a com- 
plaint made which I should like to 
have some explanation in regard to. 
It is said that when particulars were 
issued for the tenders, it was practically 
understood that there should not be 
advertisements allowed on the daily 
issue. Asa matter of fact advertise- 
ments are now issued. I noticed on 
the covers of one of the issues an 
advertisement commencing on one side 
‘‘Notice, Buffalo Bill,” and on the 
other side an advertisement with 
regard to Irish whiskey. Some of the 
parties who tendered for this work 
complain that they understood, as I 
believe everybody understood except 
those contractors who got the work, 
that they were not to be allowed to 
advertise on the covers of these daily 
issues. That is a matter, I think, we 
have a right to demand an explanation 
in regard to, because, it might happen 
that a tendering contractor might be 
told of this question of advertising on 
the covers before he sent his tender in, 
and that would of course allow him to 
send in a lower tender than other 
parties. I would ask the Government 
to appoint another Committee to con- 
sider on a very early day in this 
Session, the question of this reporting 
altogether. The feeling is, I think, 
against our present system so far as I 
can understand, and I believe we are 
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the solitary country which adopts this 
system of reporting by contract. 
In nearly every other case it is 
done by the House, and copies are 
issued to the Members. I would 
ask the Government to consider 
whether they will consent to the 
appointment of a Committee to re-con- 
sider this question altogether during 
the present Session, so that, if the 
House likes, they may terminate the 
present contract at the end of the 
Session, and make a different arrange- 
ment altogether. I daresay I shall be 
met with the answer that another 
arrangement will cost a little more 
money; but, to have the work done 
properly, I am willing to consent, so 
far as I am personally concerned, to 
the spending of a little more money. 
And there are other items of printing 
on which we could make a saving, so 
that we could meet the additional ex- 
= in that way. I move the re- 
uction of the Vote by £50, and would 
ask the Government for particulars 
with respect to the advertising, 
and whether they will consent to have 
the Committee re-appointed to re- 
consider the whole question of the 
Parliamentary Debates ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item for Stationery and 
Printing be reduced by £50.”—(Mr. 
Morton.) 


*(10.58.) Tae FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Sir J. 
Gorst, Chatham): The advertisement 
of tenders for the contract in this case 
was exactly the same as in previous 
years. The contractor is only bound 
to provide the daily issues without 
covers, but there is no prohibition, 
either expressed or understood, to 
prevent him, if he likes, putting covers 
on the issues, and if he does that he 
may put advertisements on the covers. 
The present contractor does exactly 
what the previous one did without any 
objection being made. I can assure 
the hon. Member there has been no 
favouritism in the contract, that no 
notice was given to any contractor to 
tender for the contract, and they were 
all allowed to do what they liked. I 
would also assure the hon. Member 
that there is no sweating of any kind. 


Mr. Morton 
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This contract is like all contracts made 
by the Government. There was a Re- 
solution past by the House last Session, 
and, before the present contractor took 
the contract, the Comptroller of 
Stationery informed him that he would 
have to perform certain things, and re- 
ceived from him the assurance that 
the spirit of this Resolution should be 
complied with. 

Mr. MORTON: Does that apply to 
the reporters ? 

Sir J. GORST: The contract is 
nominally for three years, as the hon. 
Member has pointed out, but it can be 
terminated for cause shown at the end 
of any Session by giving one month's 
notice. More than that, the contract 
specifies that the work shall be done 
satisfactorily, and if the Controller of 
the Stationery Office is of opinion that 
the contract is not satisfactorily per- 
formed, and that the contractor does not 
comply with the assurances he has given 
and the understanding under which the 
contract was entered into, the contract 
may be put an end to at any time. 
The hon. Member complains of the re- 
porting. I have not received a single 
complaint from any hon. Member as to 
the way the reporting is done. 

Mr. MORTON: It is the system of 
reporting that I complained of. 

Sm J. GORST: It seems to me it 
is rather early—little more than a 
month—to judge of the way in which 
the contract is carried out, and it is 
somewhat premature for the House to 
appoint a Committee to consider the 
question. I would suggest that we 
should wait until we have had a little 
more experience of the present system, 
and if then it is ascertained that it is 
the general feeling of the House that 
a Committee should be appointed to 
consider what should be done in future 
Sessions, I am sure such a wish would 
be favourably considered by the Gov- 
ernment. But I think it would be 
rather premature to appoint a Com- 
mittee at the present moment, and the 
Government cannot consent to such a 
course. 

(11.5.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : Nobody can deny that 
this is a matter which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to bring before the 
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House, as there are objections to the 
present system. On the Committee 
on Reporting I voted against an official 
Report, but I have since modified my 
opinion, and I think it is most desir- 
able that there should be some sort of 
official Report. When the Committee 
had reported it was arranged that the 
then Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) should put out contracts in 
order to obtain a firm ready to accept 
the conditions. At that time the 
Hansard Union was anxious to issue a 
large amount of shares, and they took 
the contract gratis. As I said then, 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
known perfectly well that a firm does 
not agree to do work gratis without 
hoping to get back the money it loses 
in some other fashion. What was the 
result? The result was that the firm 
of Macrae, Curtis, and Co. and other 
firms were converted into the Hansard 
Union ; they brought out a vast capi- 
tal; and the conclusion of the matter 
hon. Members can read in the papers. 
But this is still sub judice. 


THe CHAIRMAN: That is really 
not relevant to this Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I was taking 
this as an example of what the Govern- 
ment have done. I will come to the 
present history now. They have done 
the same thing on the present occasion, 
and have taken the lowest contract 
that was offered, and did not trouble 
themselves to consider whether 
Messrs. Reuter could do the work 
for the money. They said: ‘ Messrs. 
Reuter are ready to do the work at 
£200 a volume; other firms are not 
ready to do it for less, and so we will 
give it to Messrs. Reuter.” Messrs. 
Reuter are not printers; they should 
have given the contract to a printer, and 
in selecting the printer they should have 
done one of two things—they should 
have asked some well-known printers 
what they would do the work for, or 
they should have estimated the cost, 
which they could easily do, added the 
trade profit, and given it to some 
respectable printer. My hon. Friend 

made some complaint as to the 
advertisements, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said that Messrs. Reuter 
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may put on a cover or they may not ; 
the are not obliged to do so. The con- 
tract says— 

“The first edition shall be issued in daily 

parts, stitched, without covers.” 
Messrs. Reuter, therefore, have no 
choice. One of the most prominent 
printers in London—I do not wish to 
give the name to the House, but I can 
tell hon. Members privately — was 
anxious to know whether this “ without 
cover” proviso meant that advertise- 
ments were not to be allowed. They 
sent their representative to the 
Stationery Office to ask if that were so. 
He was officially told at the office that 
that was the meaning of the proviso. 
Now, of course, they had to contract 
under very different conditions to 
Messrs. Reuter, who, as soon as they 
had obtained the contract, were 
allowed to put on this cover with ad- 
vertisements. Taking the number of 
advertisements in the ‘ Debates” 
already issued, and the prices for them, 
it makes a difference of about £1,500 per 
annum; a very important matter. I 
say the principle firms in the Metro- 
polis were unfairly treated when 
they were officially told that they might 
not have advertisements, while Messrs. 
Reuter were allowed to have them. 

Siz J. GORST: No complaint in the 
sense indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman has reached the Treasury. 
I hear of it for the first time this even- 
ing, but if the complaint is made 
officially to the Treasury, I will cer- 
tainly inquire into it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : What would 
be the gain to the firm now that the 
contract has been made? They would 
be marked men. Will the Government 
annul the contract, and allow a new 
one to be made? I pledge my word 
that the firm I have referred to is one of 
the first and most respectable firms in 
London, but I do not think they would 
approve of going to the Treasury and 
making this complaint unless it is to 
be understood that they are to gain 
something by so doing. 

Sm J. GORST: I think, Sir, an 
accusation of so grave a nature should 
not be made unless the hon. Member is 
prepared to give the Treasury the name 
of the firm in question. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, Mr. 
Courtney, the real fact is that the firm 
asked me not to give their name, but I 
will communicate with them, and no 
doubt they will consent to my giving it. 
It is desirable that we should pay a fair 
price for this work; I think my hon. 
Friend puts it too high when he 
suggests £350 a volume, but I 
assert it cannot be properly done 
at £200 a volume. The _ result 
is that it is badly done. Messrs. 
Reuter have at present in the Gal- 
lery a sort of superintendent and six 
reporters, who have to report a great 
deal more than the Times does, but the 
Times has 14 reporters. The House 
will, therefore, be able to judge whether 
Messrs. Reuter are doing the work 
efficiently when then have only six re- 
porters, while the Times, which does 
less, has 14. When the report has not 
to be written out the same night it is 
not necessary for the reporters to 
succeed each other so rapidly as they 
do on a daily paper; but I am given to 
understand that these reporters have 
not the material time to write out 
themselves their shorthand notes fully, 
and, therefore, they have to hand 
them over to other people to transcribe. 
Anybody who knows anything about 
shorthand knows that when one man 
reports in shorthand and another writes 
it out, it is extremely likely that there 
will not be a very accurate report. Be- 
sides, we want in this House, reporters 
who will put our observations into 
decent English, for it often happens 
that our nominative and our verb are a 
little disconnected, the speaking in the 
House being frequently of a conversa- 
tional character. If hon. Gentlemen 
will follow the speeches carefully they 
will find that there are certainly not 
six members in the House who, if re- 
ported verbatim, would be found to be 
speaking very good English. There- 
fore, we require very superior reporters 
in the Gallery. My chief complaint, 


however, is that the contract was 
given to Messrs. Reuter at all. 
are Messrs. Reuter. 

no soul so I can 
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This company is a news agency 
company, which has added to its news 
agency a large advertising business. It 
isin connection with two other agencies 
—Woolf’s Agency and the Havas 
Agency, and exchanges news telegrams 
withthem. Both these agencies are sub- 
sidised, the former by the German Go- 
vernment and the latter by the French 
Government, and they have to submit 
all the news they send out to the 
censorship of their respective Govern- 
ments. They are what Prince Bismarck 
called ‘‘ reptile organs.” It is easy to 
understand, therefore, that Messrs. 
Reuter, with these connections, and 
desiring to push their business, think it 
advantageous to be called the official 
reporters of Parliament. It is a great 
mistake, in order to avoid paying a fair 
price, to give the reporting to Messrs. 
Reuter, leaving them to make up what 
they lose on the reporting by the 
advantage of being called the official 
Parliamentary reporters. Under these 
circumstances I hope we shall receive 
some more satisfactory reply from the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not much 
read my own speeches, but I have heard 
hon. Gentlemen complaining bitterly of 
the way the reporting is done, and I 
can say-—knowing something of the 
business—that with this number of 
reporters it cannot be well done. I 
urge the right hon. Gentleman to look 
thoroughly into the matter, with a view 
to deciding, when the reporting has 
gone on for a month or two, whether 
the contract shall be terminated at the 
end of this Session or not. 

(11.20.) Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): 
It seems to be the general feeling that 
some more satisfactory method of re- 
porting the proceedings should be 
adopted, and I was very glad to hear 
from the Secretary to the Treasury 
that the Government is disposed to 
make further inquiry into the matter. 
I hope a definite pledge will be given 
that a Committee shall be appointed 
before the end of the Session to con- 
sider it. I will not go over the ground 
which has already been covered, but 
with respect to the question of sweating 
I would point out that the terms of the 
contract are— 
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“The contractors shall have at all times 
when either House is sitting representatives 
in attendance capable of reporting in full 
when nece ; but, subject to this con- 
dition, they shall be at liberty to obtain their 
reports from such sources as they may think 
most convenient.” 
That means that they can take the 
greater part of their report from the 
daily papers. Messrs. Reuter are not 
bound—as one would expect—to main- 
tain a staff of ten reporters of almost 
uniform excellence, but they may have 
ten men of different degrees of skill in 
reporting, and if they are at any time in 
a difficulty they can save themselves 
trouble by appropriating the reports of 
the 7imes or any other paper. With re- 
spect to the advertisements, I think the 
Treasury is adopting a mean and very 
shabby line in trying to save expense by 
allowing advertisements to be connected 
with official publications. I am sure the 
country would not grudge the expendi- 
ture of any proper sum of money to 
ensure that the reports shall be made in 
proper and decent form. But if weare to 
go on saving expense by advertisements, 
we shall soon have a hoarding covered 
with posters round Palace-yard, and 
Westminster Hall filled with costermon- 
gers’ barrows for the sale of apples and 
oranges to Members of Parliament. I 
hope the Government will take a more 
magnanimous view of their duties in 
this respect, and not try to save a 
paltry sum by allowing these advertise- 
ments, which interfere with private 
trade and enable men to tender lower 
than other firms, and get work which 
they have not the proper means to 
carry out. 
*(11.23) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(Elgin and Nairn): There is only one 
point I would like to refer to. I do not 
know whether the same system obtains 
under Messrs. Reuter as under Messrs. 
Hansard, but in communications I had 
with the latter firm I found that the 
contract for the reports in this House 
only provided that Members’ speeches 
should be reported at one-third of their 
length. There was an explanation 
added that Cabinet Ministers and 
others, at the discretion of the reporters, 
were to be reported fully. It appears 
at the same time that, with regard to 
the Debates in the House of Lords, the 
contract was so worded that they had 
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to give verbatim reports. It appears to 
me that there is an anomaly here, and 
I cannot see why, when public money 
is expended on the reports, a con- 
tract should be entered into whereby 
the speeches of Members of this House 
are only reported at one-third their 
length, while speeches in the House of 
Lords are reported verbatim. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will look into 
this matter. 

(11.25.) Mr. MORTON: I do not 
desire to take up the time of the House, 
but I think I may reply to some of the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He said I implied that the 
work of reporting was done badly. I 
did not say anything of the kind. I 
did not object to the way in which the 
work has been done, but to the system 
of reporting by contract at all. As to 
the advertisements it is clear by the 
contract that there are to be no adver- 
tisements. The contract provides for 
the issue of the Debates without covers, 
and covers have been allowed. Another 
part of the contract says that the con- 
tractors are not to connect this report- 
ing with any other business; but, 
surely, the advertising is a different 
business altogether. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me to read— 

“ The contractors shall carry on their busi- 

ness as official reporters to the Houses of 
Parliament separately and altogether distinct 
from their general reporting and other busi- 
ness. 
I say the advertisement business is 
another business, and has nothing 
whatever to do with reporting the De- 
bates of Parliament. I think the 
House is very nearly agreed on the 
matter, and I would ask the right hon. 
Gentlemai to tell us distinctly whether 
he will consent to the appointment of a 
Committee in a reasonable time, so 
that their Report may be considered 
this Session. 

Sir J. GORST : If there should be a 
general wish on the part of the House 
for the appointment of a Committee 
the Government will consent to it. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I hope a Committee will be appointed, 
for I have seen nothing more 
disgraceful than the difference be- 
tween the speeches as they were 
made in the House and the speeches 
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as they are reported. Last Session I 
never had to correct a speech, but this 
Session I had to go to Messrs. Reuter’s 
chief, and I told him that I looked upon 
thereport of my speechesasa perfect libel. 
The answer he gave was that he could 
not help it; it was not his fault; the 
old staff had refused to do the work, so 
he was compelled to engage an entirely 
fresh staff who were new to the work. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I should 
like to ask if the contract only changes 
the name and not the system? I am 
informed, from a very good source, 
that Messrs. Macrae, Curtis & Co. are 
still doing the work. 

(11.28.) Mr. KELLY (Camber- 
well, N.) : I would like to ask whether 
to this Committee would be referred 
the large question whether the report- 
ing should be official or not? In 
Colonial Legislatures the reports are 
official reports, and each Member is 
reported verbatim. I do not think the 
public would gain much by having 
verbatim reports of the House of 
Commons. Many speeches of leading 
Members are reported verbatim in 
the daily papers, and I understand 
that the charge against Messrs. Reuter 
is that their reporters check their notes 
by these reports. There is no piracy 
in that. I can only say that as far as 
my experience goes I have been re- 
ported shortly this Session, though I 
do not complain of that. I cannot say 
that in my judgment the reporting by 
the present reporters is bad compared 
with that of other reporters. In my 
opinion, the reporting as at present 
done is vastly superior to that under 
the old system. 

Mr. MORTON: On the understand- 
ing that there is a general wish for a 
Committee, and that the Government 
recognise that wish, I ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

“Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
The other day I asked a question with 
respect to the most unsatisfactory state 
of matters in the Sheriff’s Court in Air- 
drie, on the subject of which a Memorial 
has been addressed either to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland or to the late Lord 
Advocate by the local Faculty of Pro- 


Mr, Heneage 
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curators. I asked, also, whether any 
further complaints had been received 
since last Session, and I further asked 
what provision existed under the law 
of Scotland for the removal of Judges of 
Inferior Courts who had abused their 
office? The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
C. J. Pearson) mentioned the Statutes 
which refer to the matter. Now it 
appears to me, when such charges 
are made by such a responsible body as 
the local Society of Solicitors—and I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will ad- 
mit it—that a fair prima facie case is 
made out for an inquiry by the Judges. 
But the question arises, who is to set 
the Judges in motion? Must a dis- 
contented suitor apply to the Judges, or 
should application be made to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland or to the Lord Advocate? 
It appears to me the proper policy for 
the Secretary for Scotland to retain the 
power in his own hands, and that he 
should not leave it to outsiders to bring 
charges against the administration of 
justice. I wish to know who is the 
proper agent? Has the Lord Advocate 
nothing to do with it? Has the Sec- 
retary for Scotland nothing to do with 
it? Are these solicitors to go on hold- 
ing meetings, and are they to get up 
another agitation? I will not mention 
the nature of the accusations mentioned 
in the Memorial against the Judge in 
question; but the right hon. Gentleman 
will find in the judicial statistics a 
table which shows the delays in the 
various Sheriffs’ Courts between the 
close of the evidence and the delivery 
of judgments, and he will find that the 
instances of delay in the Sheriff's Court 
at Airdrie of more than 14 weeks is 
greater than are to be found in the 
aggregate in all the other Sheriffs’ Courts 
in Scotland. The case of the greatest 
delay was 160 weeks, whereas in no 
other Court was the delay more than 
60 weeks or one year. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. 
J. Pearson, Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): It is not easy to 
discover what the complaint is against 
the Secretary for Scotland which the 
hon. Member has brought before the 
House. In the first place, let me say 
that the answer I gave will not bear 
the interpretation which he puts upon 
it. The answer I gave was that my 
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predecessor received a Petition from 
the Procurators practising in the Airdrie 
Court; but Iam not aware that that 
Petition was ever before the Secretary 
for Scotland. My predecessor, on in- 
vestigation, found that there was no 
case for a public inquiry, and so refused 
the petition. The Statute provides that 
a Sheriff Substitute is removable by the 
Secretary for Scotland, and by him 
alone, upon report from the two heads 
of the Court of Session. The Statute 
does not provide any special procedure 
which must be followed in carrying 
out the removal; but I am not aware 
that it is incompetent for any litigant 
or for any public body, such as the 
Procurators of the Court, to bring 
complaints before the Secretary for 
Scotland. The Statute suggests 
the Secretary for Scotland as the 
proper person to whom complaints 
should be addressed. I do not say 
this is the only method, but it is one of 
the methods. I believe there is only 
one case in which the Secretary for 
Scotland has been invoked, and that 
case is still under consideration. It 
only came up a few weeks ago, and it is 
quite a recent matter ; therefore I shall 
not enter into it. The other matter 
referred to was the delay in the 
Sheriff's Court at Airdrie. I am not 
aware that any special complaint has 
been made of this, though I will admit 
that the judicial statistics do show, I 
think, in one case, a delay which is 
on the figures undue; but one is 
quite aware that these delays, as 
scheduled, require to be investigated in 
each case in order to find what the 
cause of delay was, and whether it 
was not proper and even necessary. 
(11.41.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I 
am sorry to say that for two or three 
years past the number of complaints I 
have received on this subject has been 
more numerous than agreeable; but 
hitherto I have declined to bring 
the matter before the House, as 
I hoped that it might be settled 
in a more suitable manner and 
without undue publicity. It is very 
undesirable that the conduct of a 
Judge should be canvassed before the 
House of Commons; but I must say I 
think the Lord Advocate and the 
Government have treated these com- 
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plaints too lightly. It is impossible 
for the Government to disclaim all 
interest in, and responsibility for, the 
administration of justice in that part 
of Scotland, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to do. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: No; I do 
not. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I am glad I 
interpreted the right hon. Gentleman 
wrongly. I offer no opinion on the 
justice of the complaints which have 
been made; but I am sorry to say, 
distasteful as it may be, that con- 
fidence in the administration of justice 
in that part of Scotland is for the 
time completely undermined and de- 
stroyed. The position of the Sheriff 
in Scotland is one of great importance 
and responsibility, and I am happy to 
say that it isa unique case in which 
the relations of the Sheriffs and those 
amongst whom they administer justice 
have not been good. But in this case 
things have unfortunately come to 
such a pass that I do not think this 
Judge, supposing he can clear himself 
—which I hope he can—has anything 
to gain by an attempt to hush it up. 
I think the Government or the Secre- 
tary for Scotland ought to undertake 
an inquiry. 

*Smr C. J. PEARSON: I stated that 
the Secretary for Scotland is in course 
of doing so. 

Mr.- D. CRAWFORD: I thought 
that inquiry was limited to some par- 
ticular instance. 

*“Smr C. J. PEARSON: It is. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: That inquiry 
is not what I refer to, and would not 
in the smallest degree satisfy the 
demands that have been made. The 
predecessor of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on that Bench has placed this 
Judge where he is, and I think it is 
the duty of the Secretary for Scotland 
to take the advice of his Law Officers 
when a complaint is made that justice 
is badly administered, and if the Judge 
is guilty to remove him. It is the duty 
of the Government to inquire whether 
these allegations are true for the satis- 
faction of the people amongst whom 
this Judge administers law. It is a 
case that urgently calls for inquiry, and 
that inquiry must be instituted by 
Government. 
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*(11.45.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I understand from the right 
hon. Gentleman that this Memorial has 
been received either by the Lord Advo- 
cate or by the Secretary for Scotland. 
It matters not which, but if the Secre- 
tary for Scotland were in his proper 
place—namely, in this House—there 
would be no possibility of his remain- 
ing in ignorance of matters to which 
the attention of the Lord Advocate 
or of the Government was directed by 
questions inthis House. I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
inquiry is to be made by the Secretary 
for Scotland through the agency of the 
Judges of the Court of Session. 

*Smr C. J. PEARSON: No; I said 
that complaint had been made and was 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
for Scotland, and that he is deciding 
whether he shall make an inquiry. 

*Dr. CAMERON: Will the Secre- 
tary for Scotland look into this Me- 
morial making very grave allegations 
against the Judge in question ? I know 
and have known all about it ; but I have 
abstained, and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Lanark (Mr. Crawford) has 
abstained, as long as_ possible from 
moving in the matter. Since the 
Memorial of the Faculty of Procurators 
the Lord Advocate has told me that 
various further complaints have been 
received with regard to the Judge 
in question; but these are minor 
complaints of private individuals, and 
entirely behind in point of seriousness 
the complaint brought by the Faculty 
of Procurators. It is the duty of the 
Lord Advocate not to stand on his 
dignity and say that he has nothing to 
do with it, or that the Secretary for 
Scotland has nothing to do with it, but 
to take care that the Secretary for 
Scotland does know about the 
matter, and give him an opportunity of 
judging whether these statements are 
not of sufficient importance to justify a 
full and complete investigation. 

(11.49.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deenshire, E.): A few days ago the Lord 
Advocate, in answer to a question of 
mine, said that the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill, in which the 
Scotch people take great interest, 


would be introduced in the course 
of a few days 


[Mr. A. J. Batrour: 


{COMMONS} 
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Hear, hear!] The Leader of the House 
says ‘“‘ Hear, hear,” but more than a 
few days have elapsed since that 
promise was given. 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: Only an hour 
or two ago I handed in a Notice of this 
Bill. 

(11.52.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): On this matter may I mention the 
question of the Irish Fishery Board, 
and ask the Government whether they 
will consider the constitution of that 
Board? It is a question whether a 
more popular spirit might not be in- 
fused into that Board, or whether its 
constitution should not be altered, so as 
to more closely resemble that of the 
Scotch Fishery Board. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
difference between the cases of Ireland 
and Scotland, as there is a difference 
between the Irish and Scotch Boards, 
but I will mention the matter to my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. I hope the House will now 
be content with the discussion that we 
have had and will proceed with the 
business. 

*(11.54.) Mr. MUNROFERGUSON: 
I hope the Lord Advocate will give us 
some assurance that the addition of 
one Scotch Fishery cruiser is not 
intended as a final measure. There 
will not be sufficient protection for 
the Scotch Fisheries until three or 
four cruisers steering at least 12 knots 
an hour are placed in Scotch waters, 
each having a steam launch. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
is one not so much for the Scotch Office 
as for the Admiralty. The hon. Gentie- 
man will see that if four cruisers were 
placed in Scotch waters and the same 
percentage were given to England and 
Ireland, this would entail a very large 
increase in expenditure. However, the 
matter shall have careful consideration. 
I think we have now had a full debate, 
and I beg to move that the Question be 
now put. 

(11.55.) Question put, ‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 162; 
Noes 91.—(Div. List, No. 46.) 

Original Question put accordingly. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 188 
Noes 66.—(Div. List, No. 47.) 
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CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass VII. 

2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £110,000, he 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1892, as a (irant in Aid of Local Rates 
in Scotland.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I venture to make a suggestion, not in 
any controversial spirit, but to meet 
the convenience of the House, and it is 
this : that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury would 
promise to interrupt other business on 
Monday at 10 o'clock, cr at some other 
and earlier hour, in order that the 
Debate on the Report stage of the 
Scotch Equivalent Grant might then 
betaken, I think there would be no objec- 
tion to this Vote passing now without 
any discussion. I am not of opinion 
that the discussion will be a very pro- 
tracted one. At the same time, as the 
House sat very late this morning, con- 
sidering the advanced hour which 
we have now reached, and having 
regard to the fact that this is a matter 
of very great gravity to Scotland, it 
would be convenient to the Scotch 
Members and conducive to the rapid 
progress of business if my suggestion 
were adopted and this question were 
entered upon at an earlier hour. 

(12.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
May I put a question to you, Mr. 
Courtney, upon a point of Order? 
Could the order of Supply on Report 
be made to differ from the order in 
which the Votes in Supply were taken 
—in other words, could the Report of 
the Vote on Account be put after the 
Vote of the Supplementary Estimate 
for the Scotch Equivalent Grant ? 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Covrrney, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): The rule would be that 
the Report of Supply would follow the 
order in which the Votes were granted 
in Committee. Of course, by consent 
the order might be varied. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam anxious 
to meet in every way the views of the 
Scotch Members, and I should be quite 
ready to interrupt the discussion of the 
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Small Holdings Bill at 10 o’clock on 
Monday night ; then to take the Scotch 
Vote. But certain considerations 
must not be left out of view. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast desires to 
make a statement on the Teachers’ 
Pension Grant. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes, on the Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Mr. A. J. 
Reading ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes, I think that 
would be the most convenient stage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well 
then, Sir, that removes the difficulty 
But, Sir, I think it ought to be under- 
stood that if the Scotch Vote is taken 
at 10 o’clock it should be finished at 
12 o’clock, in order that we should go 
on with the Vote on Account; or that 
if the Scotch Debate goes on longer, 
there should be no discussion on the 
Vote on Account. On these conditions 
I shall assent to the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Otherwise 
there seems to me to be no use assent- 
ing to the arrangement if we are only 
going to transfer the burden to Monday 
evening. If the House will agree that 
Scotch business should go on between 
10 and 12 o'clock, and the Debate on 
the Vote on Account be taken at 12 
o'clock, I shall offer no opposition. 

Mr. SEXTON: That arrangement 
is decidedly monstrous, and would not 
meet with the general consent of the 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman refuses to fall in with the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs. 
It is within his power to insist upon 
the Report of the Vote on Account 
being taken before the Scotch Vote. 
In these circumstances, there is no 
alternative for the Government but to 
goon with the Scotch Vote to-night 
and to take the Report on Monday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Surely there may be some way of 
avoiding renewed disputation. Some 
of my friends are resolved, if my 
right hon. Friend perseveres with the 
Vote, to move that the Chairman should 
report Progress. That I should be sorry 
to see. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what magic there is in 
10 o'clock? Could we or he not steal 


BALFOUR: On Second 
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a little more time before 10? Could 
he not interrupt the Small Holdings 
Bill during the dinner hour? That 
would satisfy the requirements of the 
case. 

Mr. SEXTON: If we knew when 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
willing to report Progress on the Small 
Holdings Bill we should then be able 
to say whether there would be suffi- 
cient time left for the discussion of the 
other two subjects. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ten 
o'clock is the hour ordinarily se- 
lected by the Government on _ those 
occasions when they consent to cut 
short the Debate upon the main busi- 
ness of the right, and I should hope 
that some arrangement might be come 
to by which both subjects might be 
taken between 10 o’clock at night and 
1 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman might make some 
allowance for these two discussions. 
There is no particular urgency for the 
Small Holdings Bill. It will probably 
occupy more than one Sitting. The 
other two subjects—the Irish Vote and 
the Scotch Vote—owing to the circum- 
stances in which we are placed are 
undoubtedly urgent, and must be taken 
on Monday. The Scotch Members 
have now only the alternative of dis- 
cussing the Vote after half-past 12 
to-night or after 12 on Monday, and 
I do not think that is a fair alternative. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If there is an 
understanding that the Second Reading 
of the Small Holdings Bill should be 
taken not later than Thursday night 
and be then concluded I will be glad 
to stop the discussion on Monday night 
at 9 o'clock. If that is the under- 
standing I will be glad at once to come 
to that arrangement. 

(12.30.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN: May I venture to hope 
that our modest little Scotch Vote may 
be allowed to creep in before the larger 
Vote on Account? It is only right it 
should resume its proper place. 

(12.30.) Mr. SEXTON: I have no 
doubt the ‘‘ modest little Scotch Vote ” 
will have considerable debate expended 
upon it which may extend through the 
whole evening, Ifthe Vote on Account 
is taken first I think I can undertake 
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that so far as the Irish Members are 
concerned the discussion will conclude 
by half past 10. 


(12.31.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N): Very grave questions arise in con- 
nection with the Scotch Vote. There 
is the question of Scotland’s contribu- 
tion, as to which, the Government for 
two years have promised a Committee 
of Inquiry. We shall contend that the 
sum allotted is inadequate and ineffi- 
cient, and there is also a serious 
question as to the distribution be- 
tween counties! and burghs in Scot- 
land; and lastly the question of ap- 
plying money taken from the pockets 
of the working classes for the relief of 
rates. These are serious questions for 
the consideration of which the time 
proposed to be allowed is totally inade- 
quate. 


(12.32.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E): I quite agree that the time 
will be insufficient and anybody must 
admit that the Scotch Members have 
not justice allowed them in the pro- 
posed arrangement. We ought at least 
to have some elasticity allowed, and if 
we get to the discussion at half past 10 
we ought at least to be allowed to go on 
until 1 o'clock. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On Report 
you can do so, 


Mr. ESSLEMONT: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast expects that the Irish 
discussion will close at half-past 10, 
and I suppose some compromise of the 
kind is the best that we can expect 
under the circumstances. But I should 
have thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might have gone a little further, agree- 
ing to stop the Small Holdings dis- 
cussion at 8 o'clock, the dinner hour. 
Then immediately afterwards, at, say 
half-past 8, the hon. Member for Belfast 
might proceed with the Irish discussion 
which, if closed at 10 o'clock, would 
give a little more time to the Scotch 
Business. 

(12.34.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire) : I hope my hon. Friends 
will agree to the proposal made. The 
hon. Member for Belfast agrees that the 
Irish question shall only occupy up to 
half-past 10 on Monday, and it is quite 
evident we shall be in a much better 
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position than if we begin at 25 minutes 
to 1 to-night. Report of Supply will not 
be stopped by the 12 o'clock Rule, and 
we shall be free to carry on our discus- 
sion until 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. 
We shall have a far better position on 
Monday night than we have now. 


(12.35.) Mr. SEXTON : Of course 
I can only undertake to facilitate Busi- 
ness so far as my personal influence 
goes. I will do everything in my 
power to carry out the arrangement. 

(12.35.) Dr. CLARK: The hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan) endeavoured several times to 
speak on a question in which he is in- 
terested, and now he has gone home 
highly indignant. Other Gentlemen 
who have now left the House may 
have questions to raise and may put 
down Amendments for the Report stage. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had accepted the proposal made earlier 
in the evening and had given the Sup- 
plementary Vote its proper position, we 
should not have been in this difficulty. 
The best way out of it is, I think, to 
postpone the Small Holdings Bill to 
another day. The Government have 
appropriated extra time and when we 
propose terms they will not recede 
from their technical rights. But if 
they insist on technical rights, so can 
others, and we shall not have much 
harmony in the conduct of business. 
The Government have conceded nothing 
tous. We looked for the opportunity 
to have this question discussed. It 
was postponed last year. At the last 
moment we are given the choice of 
discussion now or after midnight some 
other time. This is not the way to 
facilitate business. Give us a decent 
time to discuss a matter vitally affect- 
ing Scotland and we can come to terms. 
As it is we shall find when we enter 
upon Report of Supply that a number 
of Members who have now gone away 
will raise questions leading to discus- 
sion, and Scotch Members will be in a 
worse position than they are in now. 
I think the Government ought to con- 
cede something. Financial matters 
are pressing, but that is not the case 
with the Second Reading of the Small 
Holdings Bill. I beg to move to report 
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Progress. It is ridiculous, it is pre- 
posterous, that we should at this time 
decide a Vote which so vitally affects 
the interest of Scotland. We are in a 
minority, and we may have this forced 
upon us by English votes against our 
wishes ; but we can protest, and doso pro- 
test. The course you are pursuing lends 
encouragement to the desire to have 
Scotch questions settled by Scotchmen 
on Scottish ground—not here, where 
English votes thrust measures upon 
us. Do you wish us to remain in an 
Imperial Parliament. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: No] I am glad to hear that. 
Probably, then, we shall make ourselves 
objectionabie, and shail be doing good 
work. I beg to move, Sir, that you do 
report Progress, in order that right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
may be induced to give some answer, 
and indicate some reasonable course. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
report Progress—(Dr. Clark); but the 
CHAIRMAN, being of opinion that the 
Motion was an abuse of the Rules of 
the House, put the Question thereupon 
forthwith. 


(12.40.) The Committee divided:— 
Ayes 51; Noes 166.—(Div. List, No. 48.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(12.50.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN : I voted with the Government 
in the last Division, against a great 
number of my colleagues from Scotland 
on the ground that I understood the 
Government were willing to secure for 
Scotch Members ample discussion of 
the Vote on Report stage on Monday, the 
Government agreeing that the Report 
stage shall be entered upon about half- 
past 10. That is the understanding, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman— 
if I may use an expression he and I, as 
Scotchmen, understand—I hope he will 
“‘homologate”’ that arrangement, and 
that it will be accepted and endorsed 
without further dispute. 

(12.50.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR 
The right hon. Gentleman has put the 
arrangement in an explicit form. Of 
course, the arrangement depends not 
—_ the Government alone; hon. 

embers generally must assist is 
carrying it out. The arrangement in 
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this: that we take the Vote now 
without further discussion; that on 
Monday we take as first Order the 
Small Holdings Bill; that the Debate on 
that Bill shall be adjourned at 9 o'clock 
on Monday—(‘ Dinner hour ”)—well, 
say, the dinner hour. Immediately 
after that we take the Report of the 
Vote on Account. Discussion on this 
shall stop, so far as the general sense 
of the House goes, though of course 
the Government cannot do more than 
use their influence—so far as we have 
anything to do with it, the discussion 
shall stop at half past 10. The Scotch 
Members may then begin their discus- 
sion and carry it on to such hour as 
they please. Then on Thursday, on 
consideration that the Government 
give up half the night on Monday, 
which would otherwise be devoted to 
the Small Holdings Bill, there is an 
understanding that that Bill shall be 
read a second time. Of course, it is 
understood that the Report stage of 
the Vote on Account finishes at half- 
past 10 on Monday. 

(12.52.) Mr. WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): The First Lord may say 
he will use all his influence to secure 
the commencement of the Scotch De- 
bate at half-past 10, but I question 
whether the Government have sufficient 
influence to enable them to carry out 
their beneficent intentions towards us. 
It may be possible to procure the com- 
mencement of the Irish discussion at 
9 o'clock, but I question very much 
whether it is within the power of the 
First Lord, except by the use of the 
Closure and the permission of the Chair, 
to secure the termination of such a 
discussion in an hour and a half. We 
have had a clear statement from pro- 
minent Irish Members that they con- 
sider one of the subjects to be discussed 
of deep importance ; and from our ex- 
perience we may well doubt whether it 
is possible, with the best intentions, 
and even with the support of the 
Government in the direction of brevity, 
so to compress the discussion that it 
shall terminate within the time men- 
tioned. I think if the Small Hold- 


ings Bill were deferred there would 
be some hope of both the Irish 
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and Scotch discussions being got 
through in a reasonable time, but in 
the present offer I see no hope what- 
ever of the Scotch discussion beginning 
earlier than at the hour we very nearly 
had the unfortunate chance of launch- 
ing upon it this morning. Unless I 
have some more hopeful, more probable 
arrangement stated from both sides of 
the House, I shall reserve to myself, 
it [can procure your consent, Mr. Court- 
ney, the right to move another dilatory 
Motion. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

Considered in Committee. 

1. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the years ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1891 and 1892, the sum of £510,943 2s. 3d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

2. Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1893, the sum of £13,041,563 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 

Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [17th March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1891-2 (SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY ESTIMATES). 

Cuass VII. 

1. “That asum, not exceeding £10,009, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending onthe 3lst day of March, 
1892, as a Grant in Aid of the Expenses of the 
Royal Commission for the Exhibition at 
Chicago, 1893.” 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
2. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £10,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
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of ent during*the year ending on the 31st 
— March, 1892, for Remuneration to 
Collectors and Assessors of Taxes in the 
Inland Revenue Department.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


3. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £120,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3ist 
day of March, 1892, for the Post Office Ser- 
vices.” 

Resolution read a second time. 


(1.10.) Coroner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £30,000. I would rather 
move to increase it by £4,000, but that 
the Forms of the House will not allow. 
There is included in the Vote 
£75,000 for the increase of the 
salaries of postmasters in England, 
exclusive of London; but for the in- 
crease of postmasters in Ireland, ex- 
cluding Dublin, the amount allotted is 
only £4,000. Thedivision is altogether 
disproportionate. Looking at the geo- 
graphical area, England is double the 
size of [reland, and this is one of the 
things to consider. But we have 
also to take into consideration the 
extent of the districts, the distances 
the mails have to be transferred, and 
the concentrations of population. Taking 
all things into consideration, the larger 
and richer country may be allowed ten 
times as much as the other; but I do 
not think there should be such an 
enormous difference as 19 times 
as much. There has been an outery 
from the Irish postmasters that their 
salaries are inadequate, and yet the 
Postmaster General takes the occasion 
to make the disparity between the two 
countries so much the greater. The 
increase to Scotland of £12,000 is 
about a fair proportion, but the rise in 
Ireland is most inadequate, and it will 
create a great deal of annoyance. The 
number of letters is not the only test, 
for the conveyance of many or few 
makes no great difference. I am at a 
loss to know why this difference of one 
to 19 is adopted. I believe the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer contends that 
the proportion of taxation is one toeleven, 
though we claim it is an eighth. How- 
ever, | will not at this hour go into that 
question. I am quite sure that the 
postuusters of England are a hard- 
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worked class, and I do not deny that 
they are entitled to the increase ; but | 
must insist that the Irish post- 
masters can fairly claim a larger pro- 
portion than this £4,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
** £120,000,” and insert ‘ £90,000."— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That ‘£120,000’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

*(1.13.) Toe POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAL (Sir James Ferausson, Man- 
chester, N.E.): I did not in Committee 
contend that the number of letters was 
the only test of work done; all the 
transactions in the office must be con- 
sidered. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman is in error in supposing that 
Ireland gets less than a fair share of 
postal expenditure. As a matter of 
fact, Ireland receives 30 per cent. more 
in proportion to her contribution to the 
Revenue, which is 6 per cent., as com- 
pared with 10 per cent. from Scotland, 
and 84 per cent. from England. 

(1.15.} Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : 
Scoiland, with a small population, gets 
three times the amount given to Ire- 
land, but it cannot be contended there 
are three times as many letters passing 
through the Scotch offices. I do not 
begrudge the amount to Scotland, but 
I do say that the amount of increase 
allotted to Ireland is insufficient. I 
know that Irish postmasters have often, 
in the discharge of their duties, to 
incur very considerable personal expense. 
You give £4,000 to 4,600,000 people 
and £12,000 to Scotland with a smaller 
population and a smaller number of 
letters, with also greater facilities for 
transit than we have in Ireland. That 
I say is not sound sense. The Post- 
master General might be a little more 
generous to Ireland. The postmasters 
in country towns in Ireland supervise 
the post offices in their districts, and 
have very arduous duties to perform. 
I would appeal to the Postmaster 
General to say whether there cannot 
be a better division of this Vote. It is 
with great reluctance we bring these 
things under the notice of the House ; 
but we are sent here for that purpose. 
The Postmaster General alleges that 
84 per cent. of the whole earnings of 
the Post Oltice comes from England, 
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10 from Scotland, and 6 from Ireland. 
But, if we take the proportions given 
by the Postmaster General, the number 
ten does not represent so much as the 
number six. Having regard to the 
fact that our postmasters in Ireland 
travel over large areas, and supervise 
a large number of offices, and are 
entitled to have large pay, they 
are not fairly dealt with; and, even 
upon the estimate of the Post- 
master General, £4,000 is not 
sufficient for them. We should get in 
the same proportion as Scotland, and 
at present the amount that goes to 
Scotland is more than double what we 
get. I would ask the Postmaster 
General to re-consider this division as 


between Irish and Scotch post- 


masters, for at the present time it 
cannot be pretended that it is an 
equitable distribution. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 


4. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
in £47,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1892, for the Post Office Tele- 
graph Service.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. (No. 223.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Thursday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 227.) 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Thursday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 228.] 


TRADE AND TREATIES. 

Copy presented,—of Seventh Report 
of the Trade and Treaties Committee, 
with Appendix containing Translation 
of the French Customs Tariff Law of 
the 11th January, 1892, showing the 
Duties now leviable under the New 
General and Minimum Tariffs of 1892, 
and those levied under the Conven- 
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tional Tariff of 1882 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE AND TREATIES. 


Copy presented,—of Ninth Report of 
the Trade and Treaties Committee, 
with Appendices containing Translation 
of the Tariffs annexed to the Treaties 
between various Central European 
Powers, comparing the new Rates of 
Duty with those hitherto leviable in 
each of the Countries concerned on 
Importations from the United King. 
dom [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
ACT, 1888. 

Copy presented,—of Rule made by 
the Board of Trade extending the 
period within which objections may be 
lodged against the Revised Classifica- 
tions of Merchandise Traffic and 
Schedules of Maximum Rates, Tolls, 
Dues, and Charges, which have been 
submitted to the Board of Trade by 
Canal Companies in compliance with 
“The Railway and Canai Traffic Act. 
1888” [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
OF SERVICE). 

Address for ‘“ Return showing the 
Estimated Cost to the United King- 
dom, and to India, of carrying out the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Terms and Conditions of Service in the 
Army.” —(Mr. Bartley.) 


MOTION. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to amend 
the Merchant = = ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Howell, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Mr. Staveley Hill, and Mr. Knox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 229.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House do nowadjourn,’’—(Sir John 
Gorst,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes after 
One o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 21st March, 1892. 


HOSTILITIES IN SIERRA LEONE. 
QUESTION-—OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies in his 
place, I beg to ask him whether he has 
received any information as to a state- 
ment which appears in the newspapers 
of a repulse of British troops in the 
neighbourhood of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kyutsrorp) : 
My Lords, a telegram was received 
from Sir William Quayle Jones, the 
Acting Governor of Sierra Leone, on 
Saturday last in the afternoon, from 
which we learnt that Tambi was 
attacked by the police force on the 
18th. It failed to force its entry, and 
returned to the station from which it 
had started. I regret to say that Captain 
Robinson, commanding the Royal En- 
gineers, and one of the police were 
unfortunately killed in action; Major 
Browne, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General, and eight police were severely 
wounded ; Major Moore, Captains 
Landy and Cockburn, and 13 police 
were wounded. The Acting Governor 
was to leave for Kukuna yesterday, 
accompanied by 50 police, and he pro- 
posed to ascertain from the Chiefs 
there who are friendly whether they 
would be prepared and ready to furnish 
levies, and, with the assistance of the 
Sierra Leone Frontier Police, to capture 
Tambi. Perhaps, my Lords, I might 
assist you by statingisome further details 
about this expedition. Carimoo, whose 
stronghold was at Tambi, has been for 
a long time raiding, much to the dis- 
advantage and loss of the tribes, on 
the south of the River Scarcies. He has 
recently established himself at Tambi, 
the place we have endeavoured to 
take, and which is within the 
British sphere of influence. Last May 
Major Moore went up with a few police 
into the country with a view of settling 
matters, and it was hoped that he 
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would be able to make some satis- 
factory arrangement. But when they 
got to Tambi, after Major Moore had 
explained to Carimoo that the mission 
was a peaceful one, the party were fired 
upon—one policeman was killed, and 
Major Moore, Captain Campbell, and 
several police were wounded. My 
Lords, it was absolutely necessary to 
take some measures in respect of this 
most unprovoked outrage, and those 
steps would have been taken at once 
but for the fact that the rainy season 
had arrived and nothing could be done 
at the time. A ‘scheme of operations 
was afterwards prepared by Major 
Moore and by Major Browne, the 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, 
who had had considerable experience 
in native warfare. This attack on 
Tambi has unfortunately failed; but it 
is hoped that a satisfactory result may 
still be secured by the combined action 
of native forces with the police. I may 


Habitual Criminals. 


add that authority has been given to 
the Acting Governor, if it should be 
thought necessary, to employ West 
Indian troops to support the attack. 


TREATMENT OF HABITUAL 
CRIMINALS. 


QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
beg to ask whether Her Majesty's 
Government intend to inquire, by 
means of a Departmental Committee 
or otherwise, into the best mode of 
dealing with habitual criminals and 
especially habitual drunkards ? 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): In answer to my noble 
and learned Friend I may state that 
the Secretary of State is immediately 
about to proceed with the appointment 
of a Departmental Committee to in- 
quire into the best mode of dealing with 
habitual drunkards. The other part of 
the question involves a subject of a very 
difficult character—namely, the treat- 
ment of habitual criminals, and whether 
or not an inquiry can hereafter be 
indirectly made upon that subject is a 
matter for the consideration of the 
Secretary of State. 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, there 
can hardly, I think, be a subject of 
greater importance than that of the 
treatment of habitual criminality in this 
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country ; for, while we boast that crime 
in general is decreasing, to anybody who 
is in the habit of inspecting our prisons 
it is well known that a very large number 
of our prisoners have been re-committed 
more or less often, and that our present 
imprisonments have little effect upon 
that class of prisoner. With regard to 
habitual drunkards, we know that re- 
committals are even more frequent. I 
believe there are cases of women par- 
ticularly who have been re-committed 
50 or 60 times for habitual drunkenness, 
and the treatment of them in prison as 
criminals has been entirely ineffective. 
In their case the question is how 
far the establishment of institutions 
would be a remedy where either volun- 
tarily or by compulsion they could be 
treated as the victims of a disease (like 
lunacy) rather than of acrime. But I 
understood the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack to take up the two sub- 
jects very distinctly and to give ussome 
hope that, at all events, upon the sub- 
ject of perpetual criminality the Govern- 
ment had some intention of making an 
inquiry before long. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I quite share the wish of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Norton) that 
the consideration of the Government 
may result in having some inquiry as to 
the mode of dealing with habitual 
criminals. I think all your Lordships 
must be aware that there is such a 
great inconsistency in the sentences 
now passed upon habitual criminals 
as amounts almost to a scandal. I do 
not for a moment say that either of the 
different scales of punishment not have 
a great deal to say for themselves; but 
it does seem to me most desirable that 
the habitual criminal should not get a 
totally different sentence in one Court 
from what he gets in another. The 
subject is no doubt one of great diffi- 
culty, but it is one which I think is 
worthy of inquiry, and having myself 
paid some attention to the subject in 
years past, I think it is one that really 
does demand the attention of the Go- 
vernment. 

THe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (TheMarquess of Sanissury) : 
Ishould be sorry to leave on the mind 
of the noble Lord the impression that 
we looked with any hope to such an in- 


Lord Norton 
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quiry as he proposes as likely to put 
a stop to the evil, which it undoubtedly 
is, of different and disproportionate 
sentences. The problem which occu- 
pies the mind of the noble Lord is the 
problem which occupied the mind of 
Charles V. a great many years ago— 
how to make a large pees IE of watches 
keep even time. How are you to induce 
Judges, of every possible mode of thought 
and scale of juridical learning, to take 
exactly the same view with respect to 
all sentences that are brought before 
them? And when you descend from 
Judges to a lower class of officers, who 
are sometimes mixed up with political 
affairs—such officers as Liverpool is 
not unacquainted with—how are you 
to hope that you will have an absolute 
uniformity of judgment? It is a thing 
very much to be desired, but I am 
afraid itis far beyond the reach of any 
Commission to procure. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: Ii I may he 
allowed I should like to say one word 
with reference to what the noble Mar- 
quess has said. I agree with him 
perfectly as to the difficulty of arriving 
at any such common understanding, 
but that difficulty is greatly aggravated 
when two different theories exist, both 
as to what ought to be done, and what 
it is expedient todo. For some time 
past it may be taken that in different 
parts of the country the two different 
theories have been applied. You have 
had, for a long enough period I think 
to give you facts that may be relied 
upon, the theory applied in some parts 
that you ought to take practically no 
notice of previous convictions in meting 
out the sentence for any particular 
offence ; and in others the theory has 
been applied that previous convictions 
ought very materially to increase the 
sentence in case of subsequent convic- 
tion ; and there has been a dispute as 
to what has been the result of giving 
these light sentences in cases of previous 
convictions. It is alleged by some that 
the result has been not to add to 
criminality ; the allegation by others is 
that it has been. Now I think there 
would be considerable advantage in an 
inquiry which should determine or 
assist in the determination of that fact, 
which of course lies at the root of the 
application of any scale of punishment 
by those who have to apply it in par- 
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ticular cases, and it strikes me that the 
application of these two theories has 
gone on long enough now to afford 
materials which would be very reliable 
if there were an inquiry which would 
give results that might be accepted as 
reliable—the difficulty now being that 
both parties claim an opposite fact as 
established by the experience that has 
been acquired. 

Taz LORD PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Viscount CRANBROOK) : 
My Lords, it has been reported (I be- 
lieve with some foundation) that at 
the late meeting of the Judges they 
had a proposition before them, which 
was favourably received by them, to 
have a Court of Appeal upon sentences 
with the power both to increase and to 
decrease them ; and in that way it seems 
to me the difficulty would be more cer- 
tainly met than by any of the modes 
which have been suggested. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: If my noble 
Friend will pardon me, the establish- 
ment of any Court to revise sentences 
would, if it were established, be very 
much assisted by such an inguiry as I 
suggest ; because that inquiry is into 
the practical experience as to the 
result of these short sentences in cases 
of repeated convictions; and, unless 
you arrive at your facts upon this 
point, if you have a Court of Appeal 
for the purpose of revising sentences, 
they have not the material to assist 
them in judging what would be the re- 
sult of shortening the sentences. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
think I ought to say, lest I should 
be misunderstood in what I said 
before, that I read my noble and 
learned Friend’s question, not as having 
reference to the passing of sentences 
on convicted prisoners, but as having 
reference to the treatment of them in 
prison—and I think my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary so read it 
also. But, as it has been so understood 
by my noble and learned Friend, I 
think I ought to say that that question 
is undoubtedly under the consideration 
of the Council of Judges. I have not 
yet received their Report, but they are 
now considering the question with 
reference to the possibility of so regu- 
lating the sentences that there should 
be in some Court or another the power 
of both increasing and decreasing 
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those which do not seem to be appros 
priate to the offence to be punished. I 
am stating that as a matter of infor- 
mation to my noble and learned Friend 
because I think the answer was con- 


ceived with a different view from that 
with which my noble and learned 
Friend put his question. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st March, 1892. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS; 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE RAILWAYS 
(METROPCLIS.) 


Resolution of the House of the Ist 
March, relative to Electric and Cable 
Railways (Metropolis), which was 
ordered to be communicated to the 
Lords, and the Message from the 
Lords of the 7th March, signifying 
their concurrence in the said Resolu- 
tion, read ; 

Ordered, That the said Select Committee 
appointed to join with a Committee of the 
Lords do consist of Five Members to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum, 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Lords, to acquaint their Lordships that the 
Commons have appointed Five Members to be 
the Select Committee to join with the Select 
Committee of the Lords on Electric and Cable 
Railways (Metropolis), and the Commons re- 
quest that their Lordships will be pleased to 
appoint — number of Lords to be joined 
with the Members of this House.—(Mr, 
Whitmore.) 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY CHARTER, 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 

THe COMPTROLLER or tae 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arraur Hix) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Humble Address of the 10th day of this 
instant March, as followeth :— 
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I have received your Address praying that 
I will withhold My Assent from the proposed 
Charter for the Gresham University until it 
shell have been remitted for further considera- 
tion and report, in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the University of London 
Commission, to the late Royal Commissioners 
or to such other persons as I may be pleased 
to appoint. 

I will withhold My Assent from ithe Scheme 
in conformity with your desire. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 


That they have passed a Bill, inti- 
tuled, “An Act for better enforcing 
Discipline in the case of Crimes and 
other Offences against Morality com- 
mitted by Clergymen.” [Clergy Disci- 
pline (Immorality) Bill [Lords. ] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “‘ An Act to 
amend the Act of the eighth and ninth 
Victoria, chapter one hundred and nine, 
intituled ‘ An Act to amend the Law 
concerning Games and Wagers.’” 
Gaming Act, 1845, Amendment Bill 
Lords. } 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “‘An Act to 
amend the Law in regard to Road and 


Bridges in Scotland.” [Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Acts Amendment 
Bill [ Lords. ] 


QUESTIONS. 


POLICE STATION AT GLENVEAGH, 
COUNTY DONEGAL. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in what 
year, and for what special reason, a 
police station was established at Glen- 
veagh, County Donegal, and whether 
that reason still exists ; whether he can 
give the extent of the radius, and the 
number of habitations within such 
radius, of the police district, the 
number of constables in the station, 
and the total annual cost ; and whether 
it will be continued; and, if so, on 
what grounds ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
The Constabulary Authorities report 
that the police station referred to was 
established on 1st November, 1858, 
owing to the existence of serious agra- 
rian disturbances in the locality. This 
district is about ten miles by five miles 
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in area, and contains nine habitations, 
The strength of the station, exclusive of 
a vacancy which has existed for some 
time, is one sergeant and three con- 
stables. The annual cost is about 
£350. The authorities responsible for 
the peace of the county are of opinion that 
this station cannot at the present time 
be discontinued, as it is required both 
for the suppression of illicit distillation 
which was prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood, and also for general police pur- 
poses as being situated on the main 
road between Letterkenny and Gwee- 
dore at a place a long distance from any 
other station. 


EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to the circumstances 
connected with the landing at Liver- 
pool last week from the steamer Liguria 
of a large number of returned emigrants 
from Brazil, who left their homes in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland about 
twelve months ago; has his attention 
been drawn to the complaints of these 
people as to their treatment in the 
Brazils, and to their statements as to 
having suffered from cold, hunger, sick- 
ness, and other privations; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that large 
numbers of poor people have been in- 
duced to go to Brazil on the strength 
of representations made by Brazilian 
agents, the Foreign Office will make 
inquiries into the manner in which this 
system of emigration has been carried 
out ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, 
Penrith) : My attention has been called 
from time to time to the sufferings and 
complaints of emigrants to Brazil, and 
inquiries have been made as to the 
manner in which the emigration has 
been carried out. So far as our infor- 
mation at present goes, it appears that 
many persons were induced to emigrate 
to Brazil by the dissemination of pro- 
spectuses issued by an office calling 
itself the Colonisation Office, which 
seems to have acted as the agent for the 
Brazilian Government. Inquiries are 
being made into the matter by Her 
Majesty’s Consul General at Rio. A 
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considerable number of persons were 
induced to emigrate from Bradford 
through the agency of a man named 
Naylor, who, as we have been in- 
formed, has recently left the country. 
I should like to take this opportunity 
of repeating the warning, given by the 
Postmaster General last year, as to the 
unsuitability of Brazil for British 
immigration, and draw attention to the 
numerous warnings which have been 
issued by the Emigrants’ Information 
Office with respect to that country. 


Mr. FLYNN: I have to thank the 
Foreign Office for information in re- 
spect to a large number of my con- 
stituents sent to this place. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 





he is aware that the Belfast Board of 
Guardians, at their meeting last week, | 
refused the application of a Roman | 
Catholic inmate, named Mary Sinclair, | 
to be allowed the ministrations of a | 
Roman Catholic priest, when she was | 
seriously ill and believed she was | 
dying, and justified their refusal on the | 
technical ground that this woman, 
although a Roman Cathclic, was 
registered as a Presbyterian, and that 
she was an imbecile; whether the 
request of Mrs. Sinclair was supported 
by her husband, who is a Presbyterian; 
and whether, under all the circum- 
stances, he will cause the Board to 
allow Mrs. Sinclair the consolations of 
her religion ? 

“Mr. JACKSON: I am _ informed 
that the medical officer, having reported 
that he considered the inmate men- 
tioned dangerously ill, the master, in 
accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions for his guidance, requested the 
attendance of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain, at the woman's request, 
supported by her husband, who asked 
that she might be attended by a Roman 
Catholic chaplain, irrespective of the 
manner in which she had been regis- 
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INTERNATIONAL GEODETIC BUREAU, 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he would explain the grounds on 
which the British Government has not 
concurred with other European Govern- 
ments in joining the International 
Geodetic Bureau of Vienna, the objects 
of which are important to commerce, 
navigation, and science, and comprise 
the collection and collation of all data 
furnished by the geodetic surveys of all 
nations, especially information as to 
the mass of the earth, its form and 
dimensions, tides, levels, &c.; and 
whether the cost of so joining involves 
little more than £100 per annum ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscHEN, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The 
question of joining the re-constituted 
International Geodetic Bureau was 
raised just five years ago, the condition 
being an annual contribution of 2,250f. 
a year for ten years, besides the 
expense of sending delegates to attend 
the meetings of the bureau. Our 
experience of the International Metric 
Bureau at that time showed that the 
expenditure upon such undertakings 
tends to increase out of proportion to 
their actual utility, and it was con- 
sidered that the practical advantages 
of joining the Geodetic Bureau were 
not sufficient to justify the guarantee- 
ing of the sum named. So far as I am 
aware, the question has not been 
mooted since. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY PAYMENTS AND 
STAMP DUTIES. 


Min. YOUNG (Christchurch) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether cheques and orders intended 
for transmission between members of 
Friendly Societies and their bankers 
alone, and marked “ not negotiable,” 
are liable to Stamp Duty ; and whether 
such liability attaches where the banker 
is also treasurer of the society ; and, if 
they are so liable, whether, in the in- 
terests of the members of such societies, 
he will consider the possibility of 
exempting them from such duty ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The words “ not 
negotiable ” borne by a crossed cheque 
have a technical and restricted meaning 
and operation under Part III. of the 
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Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. Apart 
from that meaning and operation, 
however, it may be stated that, where 
an order drawn upon his banker by a 
member of a Friendly Society registered 
under the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, 
is so drawn as to be incapable of being 
carried otherwise than to the credit of 
the account of the society, that order is 
not a negotiable cheque, but is exempt 
from Stamp Duty under Section 15 of 
the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, as an 
order for money contributed to the 
funds of the society.. It is immaterial 
whether the banker of the society is 
the treasurer of the society or not. I 
hope this gives the information my hon. 
Friend desires. 


ROYAL MINES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works how many licences have been 
granted to work Royal mines in Ireland 
for silver and for gold ; what have been 
the solicitors’ charges and the office 
fees for such licences ; whether any of 
the licensees have endeavoured to 
induce the Department to accept 
royalty on the profits instead of on the 
gross output ; and whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that 
the Mining Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce has passed a 
resolution that, in the interest of the 
industry as well as of the State, 
royalty should be charged upon profit 
and not upon produc in all Crown 
metalliferous mines ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (who replied) said: 
Seven licences have been granted to 
work Royal mines jn Ireland within 
the past ten years. The solicitors’ 
charges and office fees amounied in one 
case to £16, in two cases to £11 1Is., 
and in four cases to £5 5s. Two of the 
licensees suggested that the royalty 
should be on the profits instead of on 
the value of the minerals obtained. 
With regard to the resolution of the 
Mining Section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce that royalties should be 
charged on profits, I would refer the 
hon. Member to what I stated in reply 
to the hon. Member for Caithness on 
Friday night. I am aware of the reso- 


lution passed by the Mining Section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce. I 
have an open mind upon the subject ; 


Mr. Goschen 
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but I think that the proper course to 
follow is, in any case, to await the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties. 


COLONISATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State. for the Colonies whether, with 
reference to the unsuccessful attempt 
at exploration for colonisation purposes 
of the Sir Thomas Elder Expedition, 
and in view of the recent Reports 
proving conclusively the vast un- 
developed resources of the interior now 
under the administration of the South 
Australian Government, and the labour 
difficulty consequent on the desire of 
the Colony to people the interior ex- 
clusively with British subjects, the 
Secretary of State has had any scheme 
recently submitted to him, or is pre- 
pared favourably to entertain a scheme 
which would afford an outlet to the 
congested population of Great Britain 
or other British Possessions, such as 
India? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): The question of the introduction 
of coolies referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber is under the consideration of the 
South Australian and Indian Govern- 
ments, and it is understood that nego- 
tiations are now in progress. 


THE DEEDS OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 


Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire): [ beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
is aware that his predecessor in office, 
on 15th December, 1888, agreed that 
an inquiry into the state of the Deeds 
Office, Register House, Edinburgh, 
would be beneficial, and promised that 
the matter should be looked into and 
considered; and whether, as_ there 
will shortly be a vacancy in the office 
of Deputy Keeper of the Records (the 
Keeper of the Deeds Office being next 
in seniority), he will take this op- 
portunity of appointing a Committee of 
Inquiry into the position of the Deeds 
Office ? 

“Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I have been requested 
by my right hon. Friend to answer this 
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question. The Secretary for Scotland 
is aware of the statement made in 
Committee of Supply on the date 
referred to, and the matter has ac- 
cordingly been looked into and con- 
sidered. I have to inform the hon. 
Member that the Secretary for Scot- 
land proposes to hold an inquiry into 
the position of the Deeds Office. 


POST OFFICE STAFF AT INVERNESS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received, forwarded 
according to regulations, a representa- 
tion, dated 2nd February last, from 69 
members of the postal and telegraphic 
staff at Inverness, complaining in ex- 
plicit terms of inattention and want of 
skill on the part of the medical officer 
of the Department; whether he is 
aware that several of the signatories 
have been examined, cross-examined, 
and intimidated because of signing the 
Petition ; and whether he will take 
measures to prevent interference and 
pressure upon the staff in the exercise, 
in the authorised mode, of their un- 
doubted rights? May I also express 
my regret that, in giving notice of the 
question, I used the word “ intimida- 
tion” ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir James Frercusson, Manchester, 
N.E.): The representation has been 
received and examined. No ground 
has been shown for disapproval of the 
medical officer. I have no reason to 
believe that there has been any impro- 
per examination of the signatories to 
the Memorial. Any such action would 
be disapproved and checked. 


THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF 
CARDIFF. 

Sm EDWARD J. REED (Cardiff) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the very 
large increase of population in Cardiff, 
and to its great commercial importance, 
as made evident by the late Census and 
other official Returns; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that no Lord 
Mayor exists at present within the 
Principality, he will consider the ad- 
visability of taking the necessary steps 
for conferring this distinction upon the 
Chief Magistrate of the County Borough 
of Cardiff ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MatTHEws, Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir ; I am aware of the important posi- 
tion which the Borough of Cardiff occu- 
pies both in respect of size and industry. 
The Government, however, are not pre- 
pared to recommend Her Majesty to 
confer the title of Lord Mayor upon the 
Chief Magistrate of the borough, in view 
of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the comparative claims of this 
and of other important towns. 


SALES TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY 
TENANTS. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Land Commission 
were aware, when they sanctioned the 
sale of the Drapers’ Company's estate to 
the occupying tenants, that one of the 
terms of sale was, that the expense of 
conveyancing was to be borne by the 
Drapers’ Company ; and, if so, why is 
Mr. Harbisson, solicitor, of Magherafelt, 
allowed to charge conveyancing fees to 
Mr. James Convery, a purchasing 
tenant on the same estate; and will 
the Land Commission see that the 
terms of agreement are carried out by 
the delivery, without cost to Mr. Con- 
very, of the conveyancing order now 
held in lieu of fees by Mr. Harbisson ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: As I have said, in 
answer to a previous question, the 
vendors did, in accordance with agree- 
ment, pay the expenses of carrying out 
the conveyance. But the purchasing 
tenant referred to employed a solicitor 
to examine the conveyancing order, for 
which a charge of 10s. 6d. was made, 
and is recoverable from the purchasing 
tenant. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the conveyancing 
order was delivered to the solicitor, who 
refused to give it up? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The Land Commis- 
sioners report that according to the 
endorsement on the agreement they 
delivered the order to Mr. Harbisson, 
and they know nothing more about it 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: But I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
the statement in the question is correct 
—that the expenses of conveyancing 
were to be borne by the company ? 
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*Mr. JACKSON: As I have stated, 
the Land Commission forwarded the 
order to the solicitor, whose name was 
endorsed upon it. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: But why is Mr. 
Harbisson allowed to charge fees against 
the tenani when the company undertook 
to pay the cost ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: It was arranged 
between the purchaser and the Drapers’ 
Company that the latter should pay the 
cost of conveyancing ; but, in addition 
to that, the purchaser employed a 
solicitor to examine the conveyancing 
order on his behalf. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the total number of 
Roman Catholic inmates in the Belfast 
Workhouse who are chargeable on the 
poor rates; what is the total number 
of the official staff employed by the 
Board of Guardians; what numberof the 
official staff are Roman Catholics, and 
what offices do they fill respectively ; and 
whether he can say if any, and, if so, 
how many, of the Belfast Board of 
Guardians are Roman Catholics? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
the number of Roman Catholic inmates 
in Belfast Workhouse is at present 
1,512. The official staff of the Guar- 
dians numbers 102. Iam not aware 
that any official record is kept of the 
religion of the staff or of the Board. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Are not the 
Board required to have a certain num- 
ber of Catholic attendants in propor- 
tion to the number of Catholic in- 
mates ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that there is any special requirement 
that the Board shall inquire into the 
religion of their servants. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that the religion 
of the attendants has to be registered 
as well as the religion of the inmates ? 


Mr. JACKSON: No; I am not aware 
of that. 
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SUPPLY OF MILITARY STORES IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
military in Ireland are supplied with 
certain stores, which come under the 
heading of groceries, by a London firm; 
whether tenders were advertised for in 
Ireland ; and on what special grounds 
was the contract for the whole of the 
Forces in Ireland given to one, and 
that an English firm ? 

“Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannopre, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Unless the hon. Member 
can give me rather more specific infor- 
mation I cannot answer his question, 
as it is not known at the War Office to 
what it refers. Regiments purchase 
their own groceries where they think 
best. 


THE BEHRING SEA SEAL FISHERIES. 

Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool) (for 
Mr. Gourtey, Sunderland): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, pending a 
settlement by arbitration of contro- 
versial points connected with the 
Behring Sea seal fisheries, Her 
Majesty’s Government will accede to 
the wishes of the Government of the 
United States to renew for the current 
season the modus vivendi ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : A final 
understanding with the Government of 
the United States has not yet been 
arrived at; but negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with respect to the matters 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman. 


CHARGES OF ASSAULT AT COOKS- 
TOWN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.) : I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Treland whether his attention has been 
called to the prosecution of Thomas 
Hamilton, George Ferguson, and John 
Ferguson, for assaulting Laurence 
Holly, at Cookstown Petty Sessions, 
on Friday 11th March; whether he is 
aware that the alleged assaults were 
cominitted during a party disturbance, 
and that George Ferguson brought cross 
charges against Laurence Holly and 
others; will he explain what were the 
grounds for prosecuting three instead 
of all the parties engaged in the dis- 
turbance ; and whether, in view of the 
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fact that the Chairman stated that it 
was a party case and that one was as 
bed as the other, can he exercise any 
discretionary powers which would 
enable the Fergusons to appeal ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): My attention has been 
called to this matter by the question of 
the hon Member. As he is aware, the 
case was fully examined by the Magis- 
trate at considerable length. As a 
result the Fergusons were sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment for the 
assault and bound over to keep the 
peace for six months. George Fer- 
guson brought a cross summons for 
assault which was dismissed on its 
merits. He complained that he and 
his brother were assaulted by the 
police, but he did not know by whom, 
and no action was taken by the police. 
Iam informed that the Chairman did 
not say that the ‘“‘one case was as bad 
as the other.” I have no power to 
take the course suggested in the latter 
part of the question. 
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ACTIONS FOR DEBT AGAINST 
SOLDIERS. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether non-commissioned officers 
in Her Majesty’s Service can evade the 
payment of their just debts, decrees 
for which have been given by Her 
Majesty’s Courts of Law; and, if not, 
will he inform the House how such 
decrees or judgments are to be satis- 
fied ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: By the 
nature of his employment a soldier is 
useless unless he can be present with 
his corps; and accordingly the law 
provides that he may not be arrested 
or compelled to appear before a Court 
fora debt of less than £30. The ex- 
emption, however, only applies to his 
person, pay, and equipment, and not to 
his property, on which a creditor may 
sue and have execution. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER AD 
VINCULA. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War why is it that the historic church 

of St. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower of 
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London, is closed against the public, 
who are not even allowed to approach 
its outside walls ; and whether facilities 
could be given in future for the in- 
spection of this church ? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: The church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula is used daily 
for Divine service. It is small, plain, 
and contains but little of public in- 
terest. There is only one door, and on 
free days, when visitors are very 
numerous, it would be impossible for 
all to visit the church. On the other 
hand, a warder is always stationed at 
the Beauchamp Tower for the express 
purpose of taking any visitors into the 
church who may express a wish to 
see it. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: The right 
hon. Gentleman says this church has 
little public interest, but there is a 
difference of opinion on that point. 
May I ask him to allow greater facili- 
ties to visitors who think the church 
has great historical interest ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: A warder is 
stationed at the Beauchamp Tower to 
take anyone over the church who 
wishes to see it. 


in Morocco. 


SALE OF DRINK IN MOROCCO, 


Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) : I beg to ask the Under See- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called 
to the increase of drinking among the 
natives in the coast towns of Morocco, 
arising, as it is alleged, from the 
absence of almost all restriction and 
regulation of the liquor traffic ; whether 
it is che fact that the native authorities 
have no power to interfere, as the 
countrymen of any of the 14 countries 
represented in Tangier have only to 
apply to their respective Consuls to ob- 
tain permisson to sell liquor at all 
hours; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government would look favourably on 
proposals which have been made to es- 
tablish a mixed consular tribunal, to 
replace the present independent and 
often confiicting authority of the 14 
flags represented at Tangier? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No reports 
of the character mentioned in the first 
paragraph have reached the Foreign 
Office from Morocco. Under the Con- 
ventions of 1863 and of 1880 the sub- 
jects and citizens of the Powers, who 
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were parties to the latter, enjoy the 
right of protection in Morocco, and the 
Moorish authorities might find some 
difficulty in interfering with the sale of 
spirituous liquors by such protected 

rsons. Under the Order in Council 
of 28th November, 1889, power is given 
to the Consul General to make regula- 
tions for certain purposes. The ques- 
tion of the inclusion in such regulations 
of a power to limit and control the sale 
of spirituous liquors is now under con- 
sideration. Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Tangier has been instructed to bear 
in mind the question of the establish- 
ment of mixed tribunals in Morocco 
and is giving his attention to the 
matter. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Has Her Majesty’s 
Minister been instructed to interview 
the Sultan on the subject ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I do not 
think that any special instructions have 
been given to bring this to the notice 
of the Sultan. Her Majesty’s Minister 
is considering the possibility of estab- 
lishing mixed tribunals, and if he can 
see his way to such establishment he 
will no doubt bring the matter to His 
Majesty’s attention. 





THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD IN IRELAND. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
before making any proposition to curtail 
the grant from the Customs and Excise 
Duties to the Intermediate Education 
Board in Ireland, he will take into con- 
sideration the fact that the Board’s 
operations have hitherto been circum- 
scribed for want of funds; and whether 
representations have reached him that 
any curtailment of the sum placed at 
the disposal of the Board would 
seriously injure the cause of higher 
éducation in Ireland ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have received a 
communication on the subject men- 
tioned, but before making any proposal 
in regard to the grant, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to give the 
whole matter careful consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
since the grant of £40,000 annually 
was made to the Board in 1890, the 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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Board have proposed any scheme for 
the expenditure of their augmented 
income ; and, if not, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will request the Board 
to do so before making any changes in 
the grant. 


*Mr. JACKSON: Oh, yes. I think 
they have prepared a scheme, and I 
rather think it has been laid before 
Parliament—some revised regulations, 
I think—but I am not sure. I do not 
know whether it is possible to give any 
figures in reference to the subject. 


Mr. SEXTON: I presume that 
before proposing to use the money for 
any other purpose than that for which 
it was designed the right hon. Gentle- 
man will inform the House how much 
has been spent on intermediate educa- 
tion ? 

*“Mr. JACKSON: As I have already 
said the whole question will be taken 
into consideration. 


DEFINITION OF MURDER. 


Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool) (for Mr. 
Hunter, Aberdeen, N.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether in view of the fact 
that cases exist in which a considerable 
portion of public opinion does not sanc- 
tion the punishment of death, but which 
yet come within the legal definition of 
murder, he will, on an early day, intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the legal definition 
of murder ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Attempts to 
amend the definition of murder were 
made by a Committee of this House in 
1874, and by the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishments, which reported 
in 1866. Those attempts were pro- 
nounced by the Royal Commissioners 
who prepared a draft Criminal Code in 
1879 to be unsatisfactory. In 1882 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) attempted to 
frame a Bill amending the definition of 
murder. He consulted the greatest 
living authorities, and devoted much 
labour to the question ; but ultimately, 
as he informed the House in 1886, he 
gave up the attempt, as he was satisfied 
that it could not be satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Warned by these examples, I 
do not propose to introduce on an early 
day a Bill on this subject. 
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THE LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS— 
BALLYMENA UNION. 

Mr. O’NEILL (Antrim, Mid.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if any representa- 
tions under the Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Acts, 1883 to 1891, have been made to 
the Ballymena Board of Guardians, or 
to the Local Government Board by 
labourers in the Poor Law division of 
Portglenone, and what action has been 
taken with reference to such representa- 
tions ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) had 
notice of the following question :—To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any, 
and, if so, how many, representations 
under the Labourers’ Acts (Ireland), 
1883 to 1891, have been presented to 
the Ballymena Board of Guardians ; 
whether any of these have been made 
on behalf of and signed by labourers or 
others living in the Poor Law electoral 
division of Lisnagarron, Union of Bally- 
mena; whether he is aware that 
numerous deputations of labourers have 
waited upon the Ballymena Board of 
Guardians to represent their views 
in support of these representations ; 
whether any action has been taken by 
the Board of Guardians ; whether the 
Local Government Beard has been re- 
quired to institute a local inquiry under 
Section 4 of ‘‘ The Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Act, 1891;”’ and what action is pro- 
posed to be taken ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: With the per- 
mission of the House I shall now 
also reply to Question No. 25, 


asked by the hon. Member for South 
Antrim. Representations appear to 
have been made to the Board of Guard- 
ians of the Ballymena Union in respect 
of the Lisnagarron, Portglenone, and 
other electoral divisions of the Union, 
proposing the erection of labourers’ 
cottages. The Guardians appear to 
have appointed a Committee to visit 
the districts and to report; and the 
Guardians are to have a special meeting 
on the 19th April, to consider the mat- 
ter. The Local Government Board 
have within the past few days received 
complaints from the districts referred 
to, complaining of the alleged delay of 
the Guardians in the case. The Board 
are communicating with the Guardians 
on the subject. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman request that an 
earlier day than 19th April shall be ap- 
pointed for the consideration of the 
matter by the Guardians ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Well, I think that if 
a special meeting has been called for 
19th Aprilit would be an unusual course 
to alter it. 


THE PORT OF SANTOS. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he can 
state to the House what steps have 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to induce the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to improve the sanitary condition 
of the port of Santos, and for expedit- 
ing the discharging of vessels at that 
port; and, if any, and what, steps have 
been taken to acquaint the mercantile 
and shipping community of this 
country of the alarming rate of mor- 
tality among British seamen which has 
already occurred in consequence of the 
condition of the port of Santos ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Instruce- 
tions were sent to Her Majesty's 
Minister at Rio, in October and in 
February, to bring this matter to the 
attention of the Brazilian Government, 
which was accordingly done. Mr. 
Wyndham was further instructed on 
the 9th instant to press the matter 
upon their attention. The insanitary 
condition of the port of Santos has 
been made known to the shipping com- 
munity by the Board of Trade, by 
notices in the Board of Trade Journal, 
by means of a notice posted in all the 
shipping offices, and in other ways. 


DRAINAGE IN THE RIVER BARROW 
DISTRICT. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
Leany, Kildare, S.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with regard to his refusal 
to receive a deputation from the 
owners and occupiers of land in the 
district of the River Barrow, for the 
purpose of bringing under his notice 
the disastrous effects of the recent 
flooding, on the ground that he could 
not then hope to introduce legislation 
on the subject this Session, whether 
the Government will, when opportunity 
offers, re-introduce the Barrow Drain- 
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age Bill of former Sessions, which was 
approved of by the owners and oc- 
cupiers affected ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The ground on 
which I did not trouble the proposed 
deputation to see me in regard to the 
River Barrow drainage was that no 
preliminary notices were published last 
year, and, therefore, a measure could 
not, even if considered practicable, be 
introduced this Session. As I have 
stated in reply to a previous question, 
the Government were anxious to deal 
with drainage in certain parts of Ire- 
land in a comprehensive manner and, 
in successive Sessions, took the pre- 
liminary steps for the purpose, but 
they unfortunately failed to secure the 
co-operation of hon. Members. I do 
not know if further efforts will meet 
with a better reception. 


SMALL ARMS FACTORIES. 
Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what num- 
ber of rifles were manufactured for the 
Government at the Small Arms 


Factories at Sparkbrook, Small Heath, 


Old Ford, for the years 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, and 1888 respectively ? 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman replies, may I, in accordance 
with private notice, ask him if he 
is aware that a sum of over £100,000 
was expended on plant at Bow Small 
Arms Factory in 1888 in order to in- 
crease the output and to meet the 
requirements of the War Office con- 
tracts for the new pattern rifle; 
whether the delivery per week from 
this establishment, in common with 
similar factories, has recently been re- 
duced by order of the War Office ; and 
whether, in view of these facts, and 
having regard to the large number of 
skilled workmen employed by this 
private firm in a densely popuiated 
district of East London, he will give 
an assurance that agitation on behalf 
of Enfield shall not be permitted to 
override the legitimate claims of pri- 
vate enterprise and of the workmen 
employed at the Small Arms Factory 
at Bow? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Before he answers that question I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Carew 
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to tell us who are the owners of the 
Small Arms Factory at Old Ford? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The rifles made 
in the establishment at the Small 
Heath Factory in the years named 
averaged 18,200 a year, and at Old Ford 
they averaged 11,600. None were 
made at Sparkbrook. I am aware that 
a large sum of money has been 
expended within the last two years on 
plant by the Bow Small Arms Factory 
toenable it to carry out Government 
contracts. The rate of delivery has 
recently been reduced under orders from 
the War Office, as it has been for other 
similar establishments. The rate now 
fixed is under the terms of the con- 
tract, and I can give the assurance 
asked for by my hon. Friend. With 
regard to the question of which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Fins- 
bury has given me private notice, I am 
not able to give him any information. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
Can rifles not be turned out more 
cheaply and more quickly at Enfield 
than by any private firm; and, in the 
next place, can they not be made more 
strongly at Enfield and the work be 
better done there? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly, Sir, 
I could not say that the rifles manu- 
factured at Enfield are better than 
those made by private firms, but we do 
make them at a cheaper price than is 
done by the trade. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Then, Sir, what is the reason for giving 
those private firms these contracts? I 
presume the conditions under which 
the men work in private factories are 
not equal to those under which they 
work in Government factories ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to add something to his 
previous reply, and to state specifically 
whether, when he says that the rifles 
manufactured at Enfield are cheaper than 
those manufactured by private firms he 
has taken into account all the money 
expended at Enfield in the way of 
capital for plant, and so forth. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir ; that 
is so. Everything that can fairly 
be taken into consideration has been 
taken, and, comparing the ordnance 
factories with the private trade, the 
former turn out the rifles cheaper. 
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With regard to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, I am afraid I 
could not answer it without going into 
greater explanation than is ordinarily 
rmitted in answer to a question. 
But, Sir, on four or five occasions I 
have already explained to the House 
that it is the policy of the Government 
now, as it always has been, to keep a 
certain amount of private trade avail- 
able, in order that when some sudden 
emergency arises we may be able to 
get some arms from private factories, as 
well as from the ordnance factories. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Is it not a fact that within the last two 
or three months a large number of 
men have been discharged from the 
Small Arms Factory ; and how does the 
right hon. Gentleman make that fact 
agree with his statement that it is 
necessary to give contracts to private 
firms, in order that sufficient rifles may 
be obtained in cases of emergency ? 


‘Mr. E. STANHOPE: Some men 
have been discharged; but, as I have 
already explained, they have been dis- 
charged equally by all establishments 
employed by the Government for the 
manufacture of rifles. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then, 
Sir, in reference to the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I would wish to 
ask whether he would have any ob- 
jection to allowing a Committee to 
investigate the comparative cost of 
rifles manufactured in private estab- 
lishments and those manufactured in 
Government factories. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I shall, of 
course, be very glad indeed to give the 
right hon. Gentleman all the informa- 
tion at my disposal. If, after receiving 
that information,'the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks it is not satisfactory, I 
would be perfectly ready to consider 
whether any further steps should be 
taken in the direction which he 
suggests. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Might Iask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would consent to the preparation of a 
Return which could be laid upon the 
Table showing how many Members of 
the House are persons interested in 
private firms employed by the Govern- 
ment for the manufacture of arms ? 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am airaid, 
Sir, that is an inquiry to which I could 
not agree. If similar steps were taken 
with reference to all the contracts into 
which the Government enter they 
would, I fancy, suppiy some very 
curious results. 


* THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether any 
allowance has been made in the Esti- 
mates for the current year for the 
Royal Naval Volunteers under the pro- 
posed transference from naval to 
military control ; and, if so, what sum ; 
and whether any of the corps or men 
have applied to be enrolled under the 
new conditions ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No special 
provision has been made in the Army 
Estimates for these corps ; there were 
no means of making any such Esti- 
mate. Four corps have made inquiries 
as to the terms on which they could 
join the Submarine Miners; and one 
corps made a direct offer of their 
services, which, unfortunately, could 
not be accepted, as the locality did not 
admit of Submarine Miners. 


THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF 
WITNESSES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether complaints have 
reached him from working men of the 
powers granted under the Act empower- 
ing agents to summon witnesses in cases 
where remuneration for time, &c., can 
only be obtained if the pursuer is 
successful ; and whether he will take 
into consideration the introduction of 
such an amendment to the existing Act 
as to render the attendance of witnesses 
compulsory only when in any case 
reasonable allowance is made for their 
time and outlays ? 

*Sm C. J. PEARSON: The news- 
paper paragraph which the hon. Mem- 
ber sent to me is the only intimation I 
have had of the existence of any dis- 
satisfaction in regard to the present 
practice of summoning witnesses. I do 
not see my way to recommend an alter- 
ation in the procedure. The question 
relates mainly, if not entirely, to per- 
sons suing in forma pauperis. In such 
cases it would amount to a denial of 
justice if the pursuer were obliged to 
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pay his witnesses beforehand for their 
time and outlays. 


LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL FRASER (Lambeth, N.) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he is now able to say 
when the evidence taken by 
Lord Wantage’s Committee will be 
distributed to the Members of the 
House ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Secretary 
to the Committee has not yet com- 
pleted the revision of the proofs, and 
until he has done so it is impossible to 
have the copies printed off and cir- 
culated. The volume is very bulky, 
containing more than 700 pages. 


THE COLLECTOR GENERAL OF RATES 
; IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : I begto 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. Perry, chief clerk in 
the office of the Collection of Rates, 
Dublin, lately appointed to ‘ tem- 
porarily discharge” the duties of the 
vacant office of Collector General, has 
assumed the style and title of ‘Col- 
lector General of Rates’”’ in all docu- 
ments issuing from the office; and 
whether, in consequence, the senior 
first-class clerk is seeking promotion to 
the office of chief clerk, as if Mr. Perry 
had vacated that office and had been 
appointed Collector General; whether 
Mr. Perry retains the place of chief 
clerk, and that the Collector General- 
ship is vacant ; and whether Mr. Perry 
will be instructed to describe himself 
as ‘ Collector General pro tem,” or 
*«« Acting Collector General,” in accord- 
ance with the provisional arrangement? 

Mr. JACKSON: Mr. Perry is dis- 
charging temporarily the duties of Col- 
lector General of Rates in Dublin. The 
warrant of appointment is absolute in 
its terms, as we were advised that this 
was necessary. His Excellency has de- 
layed making a permanent appoint- 
ment in order to afford the Dublin 
Corporation the opportunity of saying 
whether they desire to take over the 
collection of the municipal rates under 
the Act of 1890. We have not yet 
heard the decision of the Corporation, 
but we shall probably do so very 
shortly. 


Sir C. J. Pearson 


{COMMONS} 
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THE IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSION 
FUND. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury who is the 
Principal and Actuary in the War 
Office who also holds the position of 
Superintendent of the Irish Teachers’ 
Pension Office, receiving in respect of 
the former office about £900 a year, 
and of the latter £200 ; how he divides 
his time between the War Office and 
the Pension Office ; and whether, con- 
sidering what is stated in the Treasury 
Memorandum in regard to. the state of 
the Pension Fund, the superintendence 
of the Fund will still be left in the 
hands of an official who is responsible 
for the valuation of 1885, and whose 
primary and principal duties are in the 
War Office ? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): In 
reply to the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s question, I beg to refer him 
to Thom’s Official Directory, page 786. 
There is no division of time prescribed. 
I cannot answer the last question until 
the Committee of Actuaries has re- 
ported. 

Mr. SEXTON : Considering that the 
War Office is in London, and that this 
Pension Office is in Dublin, I should 
like to know how often the visits of the 
superintendents are made. I should 
also like to know whether this official 
in 1885 reported a surplus in the Pen- 
sion Fund of £190,000, and this year 
reports a deficit of a like amount, and 
whether Ireland is to be fined in that 
sum ? 

Sm J. GORST: Until the Com- 
mittee of Actuaries has reported it 
would be unfair to express my opinion. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will take the 
earliest opportunity of calling attention 
to this matter, and submitting that 
this gentleman should no longer hold 
his office. 


SALE OF UNDERSIZED FISH. 


Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to repeated resolutions 
passed at the Fishery Conferences held 
in London relative to the wholesale cap- 
ture and destruction of immature and 
undersized fish, and to the necessity 
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of legislation for the prohibition of the 
sale of flat fish below a standard size 
to be determined by a Select Com- 
mittee of this House ; and whether he 
will appoint such Committee without 
delay ? 

*TaE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beracs, 
Bristol, W.): My attention has been 
ealled to certain resolutions of the 
Fishery Conferences and of other 
bodies on the subject of the capture 
and destruction of undersized fish, and 
the matter will be brought up for dis- 
cussion at the annual statutory meet- 
ing of Sea Fisheries Authorities, which 
will be held at the Board of Trade on 
the 2lst June. After that discussion 
I shall be in a better position to judge 
what steps may be desirable in the 
matter. 
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INSANITARY BARRACKS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called 
to a speech by Lord Wolseley, reported 
in the Standard of 16th March, stating 
that— 

“ He could put his hand on many barracks 
in England and Ireland which were a crying 
disgrace to this great nation. They went on 
year after year using these barracks, knowing 
them to be abominable habitations for human 
beings. The fact had been reported for the 
last 50 years, but nothing had been done, 
except by the present Government, who had 
done a little ;” 
whether he can specify, or will call 
upon Lord Wolseley to specify, the 
particular barracks referred to; and 
whether the large amount now being 
expended on barracks will entirely, so 
far as can be foreseen, remove this 
state of things ; and, if so, within what 
period of time? 

*Mr. E, STANHOPE: When I saw 
the paragraph in question, I thought it 
contained some of those flowers of 
rhetoric which his fellow-countrymen 
occasionally employ. But, on re- 
ferring to a fuller report of Lord 
Wolseley’s speech, I find the paragraph 
very imperfectly represents what was 
really said. As regards barracks 
generally, I have given full information 
to the House, both as to the urgent 
cases requiring attention and as to the 
work that is being done. The amount 
now being expended on barracks both 
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out of loan funds and out of annual 
Estimates, though it will not suffice to 
re-build all our barracks, will practically 
remove the evils specially brought to 
my notice. 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; but I 
want to know whether barracks that 
are in an insanitary condition are being 
attended to, and whether no troops 
will be sent there until they are put into 
proper sanitary repair ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; 
certainly. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cum- 
berland, Cockermouth): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman find out what Lord 
Wolseley really did say ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The hon. 
Baronet has the same means of infor- 
mation on that point as I have. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
kis promised statement, showing in 
what manner the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission with respect to 
the Civil Service have been dealt with, 
will be laid upon the Table before the 
Votes are taken which are affected by 
these recommendations ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir; I hope 
80. 


IRISH POOR LAW ELECTIONS. 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in view of the fact that the 
21st February being the day fixed for 
lodging property claims to vote at Poor 
Law Elections fell upon a Sunday, 
whether these claims to vote were 
receivable on Monday the 22nd Feb- 
ruary ; and, as four weeks wili have 
elapsed between 22nd February and 
2ist March (the day for taking up the 
claims), whether claims lodged on 22nd 
February are valid, and if instructions 
to that effect have been issued by the 
Irish Local Government Board ? 


Mr. JACKSON: The Statute pro- 
vides that a calendar month shall 
oy between the lodgment of claims 
and the collection of voting papers. 
Such a period could not elapse between 
the 22nd February and the 21st 
March. 
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KINSALE HARBOUR. 


Mr. FLYNN (for Mr. Morroen, 
Cork Co., S.E.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Board of Trade have refused to 
sanction the Provisional Order applied 
for by the Kinsale Harbour Authorities ; 
if so, can he state upon what grounds ; 
and, is he aware that the Local 
Authorities have applied for the Pro- 
visional Order, with a view to be placed 
in a position to meet heavy instalments 
due to the Irish Board of Works ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I am 
aware of the reasons for the application 
to which the hon. Member refers, but 
I have been unable to sanction the 
Provisional Order as proposed by the 
Harbour Commissioners, on account of 
the excessive burdens which it would 
impose on the trade of the port. The 
matter is, however, still before me, and 
I hope some satisfactory solution may be 
arrived at. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF 
WORKS. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India if any, and, ifso, which, 
of the relief works that have recently 
been undertaken in India in presence 
of famine are directed to provide for 
the storage of water, or otherwise to 
alleviate the effects of drought ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): The Govern- 
ment has received no detailed list of 
the particular relief works beirg carried 
out in different parts of India. Under 
the Famine Code a programme of works 
is drawn up for every district and 
annually revised ; and these programmes 
would include all such tank and irri- 
gation works as could be undertaken 
with advantage to the district. In the 
Madras Presidency Lord Wenlock has 
from the first commencement of scarcity 
laid immense stress upon the deepening 
of old and construction of new wells, to 
which the energies of his Government 
have been consistently directed. As 
early as September, 1891, he reported 
that 2,800 new wells either had been 
made or were in course of construction, 
and these figures have since been greatly 
increased. Some difficulty is, however, 
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experienced in the rapid extension of 
wells, owing tothe preference of natives 
seeking employment on relief works for 
other forms of labour, even on a lower 
scale of wages, and in some cases to the 
more highly-trained labour that is re- 
quired. 


COUNTY COUNCILS ‘AND CHARITY 
ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer how soon the Bill will be in- 
troduced for enabling County Councils 
to contribute towards the cost of in- 
quiries into the administration of 
charities ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
diately. 


Almost imme- 


FREE LIBRARIES IN RURAL 
PARISHES. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can state the number 
of rural parishes in which the Free 
Libraries Acts have been adopted ? 
*THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rir- 
CHIE, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
Less than two years ago I caused a cir- 
cular letter to be addressed to the 
clerks to the Guardians of the several 
Unions with the view of ascertaining 
whether the Free Libraries Acts had 
been adopted in the rural sanitary 
districts of those Unions. It ap- 
peared from the replies that there was 
no such case, and I have no informa- 
tion as to the Acts having since been 
adopted in any case in respect of a 
parish in a rural sanitary district. 


THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
has yet received the official Report of 
the medical officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board concerning the series of 
fatal and other injuries following 
vaccination, in the County of Norfolk, 
in the months of March and April, 
1890 ; whether the same will be printed 
and published in the usual manner, 
and in accordance with such precedents 
as those of the injury cases at Misterton 
in 1876, Norwich in 1882, Sudbury in 
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1886, New Humberstone in 1889, and 
others; and whether Mrs. Whiting, 
mother of one of the fatal cases, 
has since been prosecuted and fined 
for the non-vaccination of another 
child ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Report of the 
Inspector, by whom the _ inquiry 
referred to was made, was received in 
May, 1890, and was on the same day 
forwarded to the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination. It is proposed to 
leave it to the Commission to deter- 
mine whether the Report of the 
Inspector shall be published in con- 
nection with the Report of the Com- 
mission. As regards the child of Mrs. 
Whiting, I find that George Whiting 
has been proceeded against since for 
the non-vaccination of a child, and 
that a nominal penalty of 1s., without 
costs, was imposed, and was at once 


paid. 


Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the inquest held on 10 March 
on the body of Louisa Hunt, aged four 
and a half months, in which the jury 
returned a verdict of ‘Death from 
septicemia following vaccination” ; 
whether he is aware that the deceased 
was vaccinated at the station at 
Lamb's Conduit Street; whether the 
lymph employed was the pure calf- 
lymph supplied by the Government ; 
whether the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination has been advised of the 
case; whether any independent 
medical examination had been made 
at the instance of the Commission ; 
and whether he will recommend the 
introduction, at the calf-lymph station, 
ofa fresh supply of pure lymph direct 
from the cow ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
been called to the inquest in the case 
of the child Louisa Hunt, and the 
verdict of the jury. The deceased 
child was vaccinated at the station at 
Lamb’s Conduit Street on the 9th 
Febru last. She was vaccinated 
directly from the calf, and the lymph was 
pure calf-lymph cultivated by the Go- 
vernment. The firstintimation the Local 
Government Board had of the case was 
the receipt of the certificate of the 
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Registrar of Births and Deaths after the 
inquest had been held. The Board, on 
the 14th inst., informed the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination of the 
certificate which had been received. I 
learn that the Commissioners had no 
knowledge of the case until after the 
inquest had been held and it was im- 
possible to have a medical examination 
of the body. They are, however, in- 
quiring into the case. The Board are 
aware of no reason for introducing 
other pure lymph direct from the cow 
than that at present cultivated at 
Lamb’s Conduit Street Station. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Do I understand 
the Local Government Board to 
guarantee the purity of the lymph sup- 
plied ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir. The 
Local Government Board guarantee 
that the lymph supplied is pure calf- 
lymph. 


THE LONDON AND DOVER CLUB 
TRAINS. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether 
the contention that the fares charged 
between London and Dover by the so- 
called Club Trains are not illegal is 
based on the claim that these trains are 
special trains for which no maxima are 
fixed by Act of Parliament, or on the 
ground that the fares charged are not 
in excess of the statutory maxima; 
and, if the latter be the case, whether 
he will state on which of the special 
Acts of the respective companies such 
maxima charges can be founded ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I under- 
stand the contention of the companies 
to be that the fares charged between 
London and Dover by them are within 
the statutory maxima, and that the 
Chatham Company also contend that in 
their Acts the limitation of fare is con- 
fined to ordinary and express, and does 
not extend to special trains. If a 
passenger, having a ticket from London 
to Dover, chooses to travel by the so- 
called ‘Club Train,” he is charged by 
the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany a further sum for the extra accom- 
modation provided by them, in the 
supply of special rolling stock and 
attendance, which is beyond the ordi- 
nary accommodation provided in the 
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first-class carriages of the companies. 
It is, however, a legal question, and it 
is not for me to express an authorita- 
tive opinion upon the matter. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





MR. HASTINGS. 


Mr. SPEAKER: With reference to 
the Motion standing at the head of the 
Orders of the Day—Mr. Hastings— 
Motion for his expulsion—I beg to 
inform the House that I have received 
through the Home Office a letter from 
Mr. Hastings, which I think it my 





duty to read to the House. It is as 
follows :— 
18th March, 1892. 
Sir, 


I have had the honour to receive a report of 
the proceedings taken by the House conse- 
quent on a report made to them by Mr. Justice 
A. L, Smith. 

Iam desirous of respectfully representing 
to the House that while I thought it right to 
plead guilty to the indictment preferred against 
me, as I had undoubtedly disposed of trust 
property without due regard to the provisions 
of the will under which it came into my hands, 
I nevertheless did so without any intention of 
appropriating the money to my own use, or of 
wilfully defrauding any person. 

I further would respectfully ask the House to 
take into consideration that I have, during seve- 
ral Sessions of the present Parliament, devoted 
no small amount of time and labour, I may ven- 
ture to hope with some success, tothe important 
task of presiding over the proceedings of the 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills Com- 
mittee of the House. 

I venture to express a hope that the House 
will take my humble services into its generous 
consideration. 

I remain, Mr. Speaker, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
G. W. HastInes. 
To the Right Honourable the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Sir, I 
submit that the Order of the Day re- 
lating to this subject is, by the mode in 
which it is framed, a violation of the un- 
broken practice of the House. It is in 
these terms—Mr. Hastings—Motion for 
his expulsion. Now, Sir, I have looked 
into the Records, and I find that in all 
previous Orders of the Day having re- 
gard to the case of a Member, whether 
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for a copy of the evidence or for the 
consideration of the evidence by the 
House or for the expulsion of a Mem- 
ber, the terms have always been placed 
upon the Order Paper. Therefore, Sir, 
I submit that, in a matter of this 
kind, involving not only the right of a 
Member but also of a constituency, the 
introduction of a novelty of this kind is 
inexpedient ; and I further submit, on 
the grounds of convenience and practice, 
that until the reasons upon which the 
Notice of Motion for expulsion is based 
are placed upon the Paper, no action 
can be taken by the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Upon the point of Order, Mr. 
Speaker, may I remind you, Sir, that I 
did give Notice of the full terms of my 
Resolution ?_ I do not know by what 
accident the full terms do not appear 
upon the Paper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Sufficient notice 
has been given and the usual course has 
been followed. But I may remind the 
hon. Gentleman that expulsion has 
taken place without the grounds being 
previously placed upon the Paper. 
This is not an Order of the Day, but 
a question of Privilege, which is fixed 
before the Orders of the Day, and the 
hon. Gentleman will recollect that I 
did not call upon the Clerk at the 
Table to read the Orders of the Day. 
The whole of the circumstances of this 
case are before the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I remind you, 
Sir, that the terms of a Resolution of 
expulsion have always appeared upon 
the Orders of the Day? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon ; that is not so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Speaker, 
the letter which you, Sir, have just read 
from the Chair renders a painful duty 
even more painful than it would other- 
wise have been; but I apprehend it 
will not and ought not to modify the 
course which the House has always 
taken in questions of this kind. There- 
fore, Sir, without further preface, I beg 
to move, ‘‘ That Mr. George Woodyatt 
Hastings be expelled this House.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. George Woodyatt Hastings 
be expelled this House.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 
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Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Midlothian): I should not have inter- 
yened in this matter but for a 
special point raised by the letter of 
Mr. Hastings; but I think as the 
right hon. Gentleman has 4 point 
which may be called one of difficulty 
to confront, and in respect of whic 
some doubt may be entertained by 
some hon. Members, I ought to give my 
opinion upon it. It did, I own, 
appear to me, as regards the first 
paragraph of that letter, that it was a 
plea which it is hardly possible for us 
in any manner to take intoview. The 
second plea, however, is a perfectly 
legitimate one for Mr. Hastings to 
submit to the judgment of the House. 
Yet I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has arrived at a right conclusion when 
he says that it is not possible that a 
plea of this kind, however much it may 
appeal to our feelings, can be allowed to 
affect the course to be taken by the 
House in a question of this nature. I 
concur, therefore, with the right hon. 
Gentleman in saying that the fact that 
Mr. Hastings has rendered special 
services to the House in a manner 
which I believe to have been useful 
does undoubtedly enhance the pain 
with which we must all enter into a 
transaction of this kind, and must 
increase the regret that we all feel that 
we have no option except to resort toa 
measure which is in itself severe, but 
which it is most necessary we should 
adopt for the sake of the Public Service 
and for the maintenance of the honour 
of this House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I object, Sir, to the 
form of this Resolution. I think it is 
necessary for the protection of Mem- 
bers, under circumstances which can 
be easily imagined, and which may 
possibly arise, that in the Resolution, 
which is the instrument of expulsion, 
a clear statement of the case should be 
set forth. That course has been 
pursued in every case, with the single 
exception of that of Captain Verney. 
In the case of Mr. Sadleir, there was 
set forth in the Resolution a full ex- 
planation of the reasons for the expul- 
sion. That preced2nt was followed in 
the ease of Mr. De Cobain; and, Sir, 
I think I shall hive your concurrence 
that in a matt+r involving the right 
of a constituency, and in the case of a 
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Resolution that may be referred to 
hereafter, it is manifestly convenient 
that the House should state in the 
Resolution the grounds upon which 
the expulsion was made. Therefore, 
Sir, I beg to move that after the word 
“ Hastings,” these words be inserted— 
“ Having been convicted on his own con- 
fession of having frauduiently converted to his 
own use property of which he was possessed 
as trustee.” 
Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘“* Hastings,” to insert the words— 
“Having been convicted on his own con- 
fession of having fraudulently converted to 
his own use property of which he was 
possessed as trustee.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(4.31.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) : I would point out that there 
was no conviction before the House in 
two of the cases in which action was 
taken. In the case of Mr. de Cobain 
there was no conviction, and in the case 
of Mr. Sadleir there was no conviction. 
Therefore the reasons for the expulsion 
had to appear in the Resolution. In 
the case of Captain Verney and in this 
case there are convictions reported to 
the House. It is unnecessary to add 
further pain to this proceeding. The 
House has already before it, on its 
Journals, the conviction which has been 
supplied by the learned Judge. That 
record will afford to anyone who may 
in future desire to know the circum- 
stances of the expulsion and the reasons 
for it an opportunity of learning that 
there has been no arbitrary expulsion 
without reason. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That Mr. George Woodyatt 
Hastings be expelled this House. 


SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 


4.33.) Mr. HERBERT GARD- 
NER (Essex, Saffron Walden): As 
representing a large agricultural popu- 
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lation who may be benefited by this 
Bill, I would desire to offer some few 
remarks on the Second Reading of it. 
In the first place, I would venture to 
point out to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the particular occasion which they 
have chosen for the introduction of this 
Billis not the best that could have been 
chosen. It must be a matter of regret 
that the Government, if they include in 
the scope of the general agricultural 
policy which they have been maturing 
this question of small holdings 
—it is a matter of regret that 
they did not afford an earlier oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of this impor- 
tant question. This Parliament is 
possibly—I should almost say certainly 
—in its last Session ; and I venture to 
think in a moribund Parliament, whose 
Members are more busy with platform 
speeches and with electioneering ad- 
dresses than even with the Business of 
this House, however important—I think 
that this is scarcely an Assembly in 
which it is most fitting and most fortu- 
nate to bring forward a Bill of such far- 
reaching importance as this might be 
in the agricultural districts, unless, 
indeed, we are to understand that this 
Bill is merely part of an electioneering 
programme put forward for elec- 
tioneering purposes and for little else. 
I do not for a single moment hold that 
view of the position of the Government 
in the matter. I think, and seriously 
hope, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister of Agriculture and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who represent con- 
stituencies in large rural districts, bring 
forward this measure with the earnest 
hope and for the purpose of benefiting 
their constituents in the rural districts. 
But I am bound to say that is not the 
opinion of some of their supporters in 
the Press and out of the House, 
because I read a leading article in the 
Times newspaper this morning, in 
which it is said this Bill is an experi- 
ment merely brought forward to out- 
bid the promises of Liberals and 
Radicals in rural constituencies,and that 
Unionists need not trouble themselves 
whether it succeed or fail. And the 
article proceeds— 

“ Experiment however hopeless and however 
foredoomed to failure is political capital while 
it lasts.” 

Therefore, it is quite obvious that 
Mr. Herbert Gardner 
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in the opinion of the Times 
newspaper this Small Holdings 


Bill is merely brought forward for 
election purposes on the eve of the 
General Election. I merely quote these 
words from the Times to emphasise and 
point out how inconvenient, in my 
humble judgment, the present oppor- 
tunity is for bringing forward this 
matter. And certainly, by so doing, 
the Government lay themselves open to 
the criticism not only of their opponents, 
but of their old supporter and 
friend the Times newspaper to the 
effect that they have brought the Bill 
forward for electioneering purposes, 
Apart from this very general reason, 
there is one special reason, in my 
judgment, why this time is not well 
chosen for bringing forward this Bill, 
and why the Government, considering 
they have been six years in office, 
should have brought it forward at 
an earlier date. We have certainly 
had plenty of opportunities in the last 
two or three years for the Government 
to bring in a Bill of this description. 
We have wasted two or three years in 
discussing various Tithes Bills, one of 
which, in the opinion of its authors, 
was unworkable, and had to be with- 
drawn. The Government might, during 
the last two or three years, have taken 
some opportunity of bringing forward 
this important question, which should 
have been thrashed out in this House 
in a businesslike and statesmanlike 
manner, and so have led to a solution 
of the great problem of the Land 
Question at the present time. But I 
have a definite and distinct reason why 
I want to find fault with the Govern- 
ment for bringing forward the Bill at 
the present moment, and for not 
having taken an earlier opportunity of 
doing so. That is that the County 
Council electors should have had some 
chance of considering the matter. The 
Government might certainly very well 
have taken an opportunity of bringing 
in this measure before last March, so 
that the County Council electors might 
have had some opportunity of con- 
sidering this subject, which is of such 
very great importance to them. The 
Government must know and must feel 
it to be a most important factor, in the 
success or failure of their Bill, that not 
only the County Councils, but every 
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individual County Council elector, 
whose opinion might be against the 
creation of small holdings, should have 
an opportunity of expressing that 
opinion, and that those opinions would 
undoubtedly have a great influence 
on the success or failure of the measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman has put 
before the country. I certainly think it 
was the duty of the Government, seeing it 
was proposed that the County Councils 
should have the administration and 
carrying out of this measure, to have 
brought it forward at an earlier day, so 
that it might have been in the hands of 
the electors in the country with whom 
lies the election of County Councillors. 
I think the country, and especially the 
rural districts, have great cause of com- 
plaint against Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, that they did not, having been 
six years in office, and having made 
up their minds that the County Councils 
were to have the working of this Bill, 
bring it forward at an earlier date, 
and not have waited until after the 
election of County Councils had taken 
place before putting this Bill into the 
hands of the electors of the country. 
Although there are many details in this 
measure which I do not entirely agree 
with, and some which I decidedly 
welcome as legislation, those details 
appear to me to be much more fitting 
for discussion in Committee; and 
therefore I hope that in Committee, 
which may be presently, there will 
be afforded us an opportunity of 
thrashing out the details of the 
Bill. But there are two principles 
that are so vital to the Bill that 
they are fit and proper subjects to be 
dealt with on the Second Reading, 
and I shall briefly refer to those 
two subjects. The two _ subjects 
are, first, the Local Body which 
is to have the administration of this 
measure; and, secondly, the permis- 
sive character of the legislation and the 
absence of compulsion. In my humble 
judgment, unless these two very im- 
portant and vital details are amended 
in this Bill, the measure, so far as I 
know, in the rural districts, will be ab- 
solutely of no use, and not even worth 
the paper on which its provisions will 
be placed. With regard to the Local 
Body by which the provisions of this 
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measure are to be carried out, we find 
by Section 4, Sub-section 2— 

“That any one or more of these County 
Council electors may present a petition to the 
Council of their county alleging that there is 
a demand for small holdings in the county, and 
praying that this part of the Act may be put 
in operation,” 

It is well-known with reference to 
County Councils in rural parts they, in 
the vast majority of instances, meet 
at places very distant from the 
residences of some of the electors. 
Take the County of Essex, with 
the town of Chelmsford 30 or 40 
iniles distant from where some of the 
electors are. These remote districts 
are districts in which the right hon. 
Gentleman's Bill, if carried out, would 
be of great value. And I may say, not 
only is the district to whick I refer 
situated 30 or 40 miles off, but there is 
no railway in connection with it. And 
I may say, in reference to that part of 
the country, that the people there who 
desire to do business with the County 
Council would do far better to come up 
to London and go back to Chelms- 
ford than to travel across country. 
According to this Bill, the electors 
living in this district, and who pre- 
sumably are poor men, will have to 
take a most expensive journey some 
30 or 40 miles in order to present their 
petition to the Committee of the County 
Council. And, after all, the County 
Council have to satisfy themselves that 
the petition is presented in good faith and 
on reasonable grounds. Well, it is quite 
obvious to me that the County Council 
will not be able to satisfy themselves of 
the good faith of the petitioners, and 
that their petition is presented on 
reasonable grounds without some in- 
quiry; the County Council may 
make some objection ; they may have 
to send the petition back again, and it 
may have to be inquired into. And so 
it may happen that those two or three 
electors, who have already borne con- 
siderable expense, may have to repeat 
their journey. I contend it is obvious 
that unless you create District Councils 
or Parish Councils, so that it may be 
vossible for the immediate locality 
to apply to them, this Bill will be 
of no service in such districts 
as the one I have peinted out, 
and which, in my _ opinion, is 
similar to other districts. It will be 
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of no service to any of those people 
who do not reside in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the County Council, 
which has to determine the good faith 
on which these petitions are founded. 
Therefore I venture to think that, un- 
less District Councils are brought in, or 
some similar bodies, this measure as 
it now stands, with reference to County 
Councils, will certainly be of no benefit 
to the population. With reference to the 
second point— namely, the permissive 
character of the Bill, I venture to 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
who has charge of the Bill will hear 
a great deal more about that before we 
get the Bill through Committee, and 
certainly before the Bill passes into 
law. It certainly is not necessary to 
go deeply into that point, and I will 
not deal with it at any length, because 
there are in the House many abler 
men than myself, and who, in fact, 
on previous occasions, both in the 
House and out of the House, have 
shown the absolute necessity that 
exists for some principle of compulsion 
in order to make a measure of this 
‘description workable in this country. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings), whohas 
been a great champion of small hold- 
ings, has often declared in this House 
the principle that compulsion is abso- 
lutely necessary in any measure of 
this description; and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) has brought 
it forward in even stronger language, 
and has thus championed the principle 
which has been so often expressed on 
this subject. There is one question on 
which I should like to have some 
answer from the Government. It ap- 
pears to me that the demand for land 
will almost certainly come from those 
districts in which the landlords for 
the moment are nct prepared to give 
the land or sell the land. If a land- 
lord at the present moment is willing 
te sell land or to give land, this Bill 
may be usefully worked by the County 
Council for the good of the country 
and of the rural districts; but 
where the landiords will not sell 
what is to be done? I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how he will meet 
such a position of affairs as I have 
described? The right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Herbert Gardner 
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told us there was a great deal of land 
in the market, and that landlords 
would be only too willing to sell their 
land. I agree with him that there is 
plenty of land in the market, but what 
sort of land? I am perfectly well aware 
that there is a deal of bad land in the 
market, and that landlords who possess 
land in the country would be ex- 
ceedingly glad if Her Majesty's 
Government afforded an opportunity to 
part with this land at the highest price 
they could get. But, if you are going 
to make the Bill a success, you must 
provide for small holdings of good land, 
and not for the mere rubbish which 
exists in large quantities in that part 
of the world of which I am myself most 
cognisant. I therefore think we should 
apply the principle of compulsion, and 
that it will be received with great 
welcome. I should be sorry if some 
speakers throughout the country, who 
may be more intemperate in their 
language than I shall be, should hold 
up this Bill as a measure for providing 
landlords with an opportunity of getting 
rid of their bad land. In my humble 
opinion, without pledging that adminis- 
trative body the District Council or any 
similar body, we should be able to 
accept this Bill with the principle of 
compulsion to enable you to force land- 
lords to sell their land in districts where 
they now refuse to do so, and also to 
enable you to obtain land in sufficient 
quantity for agricultural purposes. 
Without that provision this Bill now 
before the House would be of no use 
whatever for the purposes for which it 
is intended. Still, I intend to vote for 
the Second Reading of this Bill. And 
I will tell you why—not because I 
believe that in its immediate 
effect it will be of the smallest 
use to the country, for as far 
as I can see, without the two things 
I have specified, the Bill will be an 
absolute failure. It is not on account 
of immediate benefit that I should vote 
for the Bill, but because of its value for 
Radical legislation in the future. I 
know that the introduction of any 
measure like this by a Tory Govern- 
ment, supported by Tory Gentlemen 
opposite, will be of the greatest value 
to us in future, in order to convince 
the country of the benefits of these 
principles, the combining of Liberal 
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principles and the prosecution of 
Radical ideas, and it will, moreover, 
force the hands of the Liberal Leaders 
in the future who may not be willing 
to go quite so far along the Radical 
road, in regard to land reform, as we 
could wish. These are considerations 
which I have not the slightest doubt 
have been well weighed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and the 
Tory Party in the country. For my 
part, I welcome this Bill on that 
account. [I welcome many clauses in 
it, and I shall welcome the whole Bill 
if it contain the principle of compul- 
sion and provision for District Councils. 
Though I hold it, as it at present 
stands, to be of no absolute value to 
the constituencies as a whole, I 
welcome it because I see a motive 
power by which Radical ideas will be 
driven along in future further than 
they would have been if the right hon. 
Gentleman had not offered us_ this 
Bill. In my opinion right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are simply 
playing the Radical game, because it 
must be quite obvious to everyone in 
this House that measures which 
contain Liberal principles like this 
Bill, and which are brought forward 
by a Tory Government, supported by 
Tory Members and the Conservative 
constituencies of the country, must go 
very far to produce more sweeping 
measures than could possibly be 
obtained under any other circum- 
stances. For these reasons I shall 
certainly vote for the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

*(4.55.) Mr. CUST (Lincolnshire, Stam- 
ford): I cannot, Sir, agree with the 
opinion that because the present Parlia- 
ment is drawing to a close it is right, 
simply for that reason, to oppose a 
useful measure. Last year the general 
principle of this Bill was unanimously 
adopted by both sides of the House. 
Last year the present Parliament was 
at least one year less moribund than it 
is just now; and surely, after that 
general expression of opinion from both 
sides of the House, it was not only desir- 
able, but it was the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman who represents the Agri- 
cultural Department in this House to 
introduce a Bill in correspondence with 
the expressed views of Parliament. I 
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wish sincerely to congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill, and I would ask the indulgence 
of the House whilst I make a few 
observations with reference to the 
criticism which has been offered both 
during the Debate on the First Reading 
and with reference to what has just 
been said by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, though he has, in reality, only 
quoted that Debate. The general in- 
tention of this measure, and the eco- 
nomic advantages at which it aims, 
seemed to be so commonly agreed upon 
on each side during the Debate on the 
First Reading that there ceased almost 
to be any Debate on the scope of the 
principles of the Bill, and the Debate 
became one on details. The extension 
of Small Holdings was, in the words of 
the Committee, a matter of national 
importance, on which it was desirable 
that Parliament should interfere. On 
this the House seemed to be practically 
unanimous, and the only difference 
seems to be now how those principles 
can be most efficiently brought into 
practice, the policy on both sides of the 
House having been agreed upon. The 
question as to whether the Bill should 
be compulsory or not seems to be 
almost the only contested point on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. There is, at 
least, one prima facie argument which 
was entirely neglected, during the 
Debate on the First Reading, against 
compulsion, and that is that the Select 
Committee who considered the Bill 
almost unanimously decided against it. 
That Committee, admitted on all hands 
to have been a competent and impartial 
Committee, gathered the most ex- 
haustive evidence, and reached the 
most deliberate conclusions. What are 
the arguments against such a decision ? 
The mass of them are grounded on a 
kind of reiteration of the evidence on 
which the Committee itself decided. 
We are told there will not be enough 
land in the market, and that if there is 
the landlords will not sell it, which is 
in itself a somewhat illogical position. 
All the evidence goes against both con- 
tentions. That there is land and to 
spare in the market is shown by every 
newspaper we read. But whether 
landlords will or will not part with 
their land is a matter of opinion 
till it is tested by experience. 
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That may be so with respect to the 
larger estates, but my opinion is that 
there is a large class of smaller land- 
owners who are willing to part with 
a small portion of their estate. That, 
however, they are unable to do at 
present, because the class of buyers 
who are anxious to purchase small 
plots have no capital to buy with. 
This Bill will provide the capital, and 
so, I believe, without any compulsion 
at all, will not create but render opera- 
tive that demand for land for which the 
supply is already waiting. We are told 
that the principle of compulsion should 
be put in the Bill, not so much with a 
view to its active operation as with the 
view to its influence in the background. 
The same suggestion was made with 
regard to the Allotments Bill, and the 
principle was adopted. The Bill pro- 
duced satisfactory results; but when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite hear that the 
number of allotments has largely in- 
creased since the passing of the Act, 
and that most of the purchases were 
made by voluntary arrangement, they 
say the Act is a fraud and a failure. 
So that hon. Gentlemen, while urging 
the adoption of the principle in this 
Bill for the sake of itsinfluence, deny in a 
similar case that that influence has been 
of any use at all. This Billis admitted 
to be an experimental measure; is it, 
then, worth while to introduce any 
vexatious or alarming elements into it ? 
It is possible, and, I think, probable, 
that it may succeed without compulsion. 
From listening to the arguments of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on the First 
Reading of the Bill, one might have 
supposed that there was a vast choice 
of popularly-elected bodies to whom 
the powers under the Bill could be 
entrusted, and that the only difficulty 
was to make a happy choice. But at 
present there are only two such bodies— 
the County Council and the Board of 


Guardians or Sanitary Authority. We | 


can fancy the reception which would be 
given to the proposal to utilise the 
Boards of Guardians ; but the sugges- 
tion of the County Council—the only 
alternative—which is popularly elected 
on the principle of one man one vote, 
is received in very much the same way. 
District and Parish Councils are dinned 
into our ears, but it is worse than use- 
less to talk about what does not exist. 


Mr. Cust 


{COMMONS} 
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The question of District Councils will 
probably have to wait some time, and 
that of the Parish Councilseven longer. 
Is this Bill to be hung up until these 
Councils are created? But even if the 
County Council be the only body to 
which these powers could be entrusted, I 
believe it would be the best fitted for 
the purpose. The Committee to carry 
out the provisions of the Bill must 
possess three qualifications—they must 
have local knowledge, credit, and im- 
partiality. Credit and impartiality 
may, at least, be attributed to the 
County Councils in larger measure 
than they would be possessed by the 
District Councils, from the mere fact 
that the County Councils command a 
larger source of income and are less 
likely to be affected by local influences 
and parochial jealousies. With respect 
to the requisite amount of local know- 
ledge, that will be secured. by 
appointing on the Committee the 
Councillor for the electoral division in 
which holdings are situated, and by 
having two allotment managers drawn 
from the same district; and the Bill 
provides that three out of the five mem- 
bers of the Committee in Clause 4 
shall be men possessing special local 
knowledge. Supposing these powers 
were thrown on the Parish Councils— 
as to the nature or constitution of 
which we have no more information 
than of the nature and constitution of 
an Irish Parliament—o _ all conceivable 
areas I cannot conceive f one less desir- 
able. Parishes vary in area from 40,000 
acres to 80 acres; but even then they 
have not the merit of stable condi- 
tions. Do hon. Gentlemen mean the 
ecclesiastical parish ? If not, what do 
they mean? Do they mean the Eccle- 
siastical parish, the Poors Law parish, 
the Highway parish, the Land Tax 
parish, or the Burial parish? What the 
agricultural labourer understands by 
the parish is the ecclesiastical parish in 
which he lives ; and if in the Bill intro- 
duced by hon. Gentlemen opposite deal- 
ing with these Councils, hon. Gentle- 
men mean something different, another 
term should be used. The right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
said that the Council of his own county 
represented an area too large for this Bill; 
but it would be easy to quote a hundred 
parishes Councils for which would be 
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absurd. There are parishes in my own 
county ranging from one ratepayer to 
six. Is it to such a preposterously 
smal! parish you propose to give powers 
under the Bill of voting and raising 
loans? What credit would that parish 
have with the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners? In sucha parish the 
excess Of local knowledge would ruin 
all impartiality—it would stir up every 
local jealousy and every parochial feud, 
and would enliven parish life very much 
as the Communists enlivened the town 
life of Paris. And when they have all the 
power to rate and re-rate each other, 
do you think you will leave the rural 
population—I will not say more happy 
and contented—more prosperous than 
you found them? The County Councils 
are free from all these inconveniences, 
and I sincerely trust that, whatever 
Local Bodies may hereafter be created, 
the large powers granted under this 
Bill will be left in the hands of the 
County Councils. There is one point 
which I think we shall hear much more 
about in Committee, and on which I do 
not think the Bill is adequate to meet 
the wishes of the hon. Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. J. Collings)—the quit- 
rent or rent-charge. It is argued 
that a quit-rent gives the com- 
munity a permanent interest in the 
land, and in a manner municipalises it, 
and that it would stimulate the Local 
Authorities by the prospect of future 
profit. It is also argued that it would 
facilitate the enforcement of the limit- 
ing conditions of ownership, and pre- 
vent the raising of mortgages. There 
are other ways of preventing mort- 
gages—by injunction of the County 
Court, and by the statutory forfeiture 
of the holding of a defaulting owner, 
and yet more effectively by a system of 
registration. I-think you will find few 
mortgagees to advance money on land 
in the presence of those safeguards. 
On the other point I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that the prospects of 
their own or their neighbours’ descen- 
dants receiving a few pounds a year 
some time hence will do much to stimu- 
late the imagination of a large body 
of ratepayers; whereas the prospect 
of paying those few pounds a year for 
ever will do a great deal to dis- 
courage the would-be small holder. 


If, in addition to all the other limita- 
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tions, they have an endless annual 
charge to be punctually and relent- 
lessly levied, whatever the rise or fall 
in prices or values, I cannot but fear 
that those in whose interests the Bill 
is promoted will be deterred from 
accepting advantages which, without 
those discouragements in _ prospect, 
they would gladly lay hold of. The 
Bill, so far as I understand, gives the 
County Council practically a choice of 
two methods; and by that plan 
more elasticity will be given to the 
Bill, and wider adaptability to different 
men and different districts. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be firm 
on that point, and that the Bill will 
not create a new tenure in a rigid form, 
and so run the risk of discouraging 
would-be purchasers. We want to 
facilitate the access of the labourer to 
the land ; but if you limit and cramp his 
ownership, however you facilitate the 
access, the labourer will not go on to 
the land. The Bill is admitted to be 
experimental; then why not try it 
honestly on its own merits? If weare 
sound in our judgment of the character 
of the small holder, till the instalments 
are paid off the conditions of sale will 
be a sufficient safeguard, and after- 
wards he would be able to stand on 
his own legs and fight his own battles. 
If he prefers a quit-rent, he has, prac- 
tically, a choice under the Bill. You 
must leave him to follow what he be- 
lieves to be his best interests, and no 
amount of restriction or control will 
avail to save him, because with restric- 
tions and control he will not take the 
land, and so will not put himself in a 
position to be saved. Such restrictions 
would not only be unfair, but they 
would be unwise. The small holder 
will embark his all in the enterprise, 
and if his property increases in value 
he will benefit ; if it decreases he will 
lose. If it increases in value the pub- 
lic may resume possession by compulsory 
re-purchase; if its value goes down 
the public will not interfere. We hear 
a great deal about the unearned incre- 
ment of landed property, but very little 
about the undeserved detriment in 
its value, which I believe is the far 
commoner tendency. Will hon. Mem- 
bers, who are so eager to re-purchase 
when the value increases, be as eager to 
purchase if the value decreases? If 
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Parliament really desires to create a 
large body of small holders, it will be 
acting unfairly to them and unwisely in 
view of its own ends if it imposes on 
these holders checks, controls, and 
interferences which have never in the 
history of the country been imposed on 
landowners before. The questions of 
settling the price; whether the holdings 
shall be real or personal property ; and 
buildings are rather questions for Com- 
mittee than for a Second Reading 
Debate, but on the question of buildings 
I should like to say a word. If the ex- 
periment is to be fairly tried, I think it 
would be a pity to damage a large and 
generous scheme by stinting a small 
but absolutely essential portion of it. I 
see no reason why discretionary powers 
should not be given to the County 
Councils to lend money for the erection 
of buildings, which would be more 
likely to meet the requirements of the 
owner if erected by himself than if 
erected by the County Council. There 
are two small suggestions I should like 
to make to the right hon. Gentleman 
before I sit down. The first is a 
scheme which appears complicated, 
but is in fact simple, for bringing 
in all parts of the country small 
portions of land suitable for the 
purposes of the Bill into the hands 
of the Local Authorities. My sugges- 
tion is that the successor to landed 
property should have the option of 
compounding for the Succession Duty 
by payment in kind—that is to say 
in land. At present the successor to 
landed property has to pay the duty 
in money, which often he does not 
possess; and, though four years are 
allowed for payment, he has fre- 
quently to borrow or raise the money 
on mortgage, frequently at a cost 
equal to the amount of the tax itself. I 
would suggest that he should be allowed 
to offer to the County Council land suit- 
able for the purposes of the Bill ata 
price 10 per cent. below the actual 
valuation. The Council could accept or 
reject as it saw fit. If it accepted the 
land would pass into the hands of the 
Council for payment of Succession Duty, 
and would be credited from the Local 
Authority tothe Treasury under the same 
conditions asa debt is credited under this 
Bill. Thus universality would be one of 
the advantages, and land for small hold- 


Mr. Cust 
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ings would gradually become attainable. 
Two or three clauses might be easily 
introduced into the measure to meet 
the whole case. I will make one 
other suggestion, and that is on the 
question of title. The importance which 
the Select Committee attached to that 
subject was shown in their Report. 
The House will remember that in the 
Bill introduced last Session by the 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Collings) a 
very complete and elaborate system of 
registration of title was provided for, 
but I doubt whether that could have 
been rendered practically effective with- 
out incurring great expense. The provi- 
sions of the present Bill may produce re- 
sults equally complex and expensive, and 
the only allusion to title was a section 
of Clause 5, which sets forth that the 
County Council, before purchasing, 
shall require a satisfactory title, and, 
having given that title to the purchaser, 
shall be liable to an action for damages 
if that title turns out bad. There are 
two ways of investigating a title: It 
may be investigated on the spot, which 
is the cheaper method, or it may be 
thoroughly and fully investigated up to 
the 40 years’ limit, a process which in- 
curs very heavy expense, and must 
enormously increase the price at which 
the holding can be re-sold. Moreover, 
there is no provision made in the Bill 
for the registration of title when it has 
been investigated. In this non-regis- 
tration I would point out there is 
always the danger of the question being 
re-opened, and the most serious com- 
plications arising out of the re-settle- 
ment. I would suggest that there is a 
Government Department, very little 
known and very little used—the Land 
Registration Department—which would 
investigate a title and _ register it. 
Once so registered, that title would be 
proved against all possible risk of any 
action for damages. A duplicate regis- 
ter would be kept by the Land 
Registration Department and by the 
County Council, and in every succeed- 
ing transfer of the land the mere enter- 
ing of the transaction in the two regis- 
ters would be the legal form necessary 
to complete the sale. It is true 
that if the operation of the Act 
became extended the present staff of 
the Land Registry might prove 
to be insufficient, but I would point out 
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that the question of registration is of 
very great importance. I would urge 
that whenever a County Council gives 
a title it should be registered and an 
absolutely Parliamentary title given to 
the new occupier. I beg to thank the 
House for the patience with which 
they have listened to me, but I can- 
not help feeling that this Bill is the 
most important proposal in the pro- 
gramme of the Government. I believe 
if it meets with even a moderate 
measure of success that it will go some 
way not only to remove a great source 
of national danger, but will create a 
still greater source of national strength. 
I believe it will assist to fill up the 
waste districts in the country, and will 
relieve the congestion of the large 
towns, and will confer a large and last- 
ing benefit on an uncounted number of 
agricultural labourers. This is not a 
Bill which gives any petty temporary 
advantage to either party, and I am con- 
vinced that the House will never regret 
passing a measure which will increase 
the prosperity of our common country 

*(5.38.) Mr. C. R. SPENCER 
(Northamptonshire, Mid): I confess I 
am very glad to see this Bill brought 
in, and I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on having brought it in. I 
only consider it as a step, but certainly 
a stepin the right direction. I suppose 
I ought to be crushed by the remark 
made by the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Cust) as to the find- 
ing of the Committee on Small Hold- 
ings, but it has not altered my opinion 
as to the necessity of the principle of 
compulsion being included in this 
measure. I am not an agricultural 
labourer, but, at the same time, Thappen 
to have the honour of knowing a large 
number of labourers and small holders, 
and I venture to think that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have done 
better had he faced his colleagues and 
introduced into his Bill the principle of 
compulsion. I think I know the 
reason why the principle to which I 
attach so much importance is not 
included, and that is that the rela- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman 
with his tenantry are of the very cor- 
dial and generous character which we 
should expect from our knowledge of 
him, and, therefore, he cannot conceive 
that there are such anomalies in Eng- 
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land at the present day as landlords 
who will not let to small holders or 
agricultural labourers. This Bill has 
been described as experimental; then 
let us have another experiment—the 
principle of compulsion. I do not 
think there is any likelihood of anyone 
on this side of the House opposing this 
Bill. We accept it as a small instal- 
ment of what we want in the way of 
rural reform, and we accept it with the 
clear understanding that we are not 
debarred from doing that which in us 
lies to make it a workable Bill, which 
will do good in the country districts. I 
must say that I cannot help feeling 
that this Bill would have been better if 
it had been more drastic in one respect ; 
and in congratulating the right hon. 
Gentleman on having come to see the 
necessity for small holdings—which I 
think on a former occasion he did not 
quite see—I hope that as his eyes have 
been opened in one particular, they may 
also be opened so that he may see 
the necessity for compulsion. 

“Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): As 
representing a constituency mainly 
agricultural, I beg to thank the Govern- 
ment for the introduction of this Bill, 
which shall have my cordial support. 
I am quite sure this is an honest 
endeavour on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and J would ask Members 
to contrast the conduct of the 
Government with that of the other 
side, which is constantly promising 
something practical, and yet never 
does anything. I cannot agree with 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gardner), who said that 
this Government had been in Office for 
six years and had never done anything 
for the agriculturist. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I did not say 
so at all. I referred to this Bill. 

*Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN: The hon. Member forgets 
two things. He forgets that in that six 
years the Government have introduced 
and carried an Allotments Act—a mea- 
sure which he and his friends may 
laugh at, but it has been the means 
of planting the agricultural labourer 
on the land in many instances. The 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. J. 
Collings) has stated that the Radical 
Party have never given a_ single 
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perch of land to the agricultural 
labourer ; and if the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gardner) tells us that we have 
been in Office six years and have 
only produced an Allotment Bill for the 
labourers, I would remind him that the 
Party to which he belongs have been in 
Office many years and have not done a 
single thing yet. But although I[ 
believe this to be an honest attempt, 
yet I am afraid it will not be productive 
of much good to the agricultural 
interest, and that it will only lift a 
small corner of that pall which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Accrington (Mr. 
Hermon-Hodge) in moving the Address 
so eloquently described as hanging 
over that interest. I fully agree 
with the principle of increasing the 
number of occupiers, because I 
believe that nothing tends to make 
men more satisfied and less dis- 
posed to follow out revolutionary 
methods. But while I look with satis- 
faction on the working of the Allot- 
ments Act, I must say that I look with 
considerable doubt on the ability of the 
small holders to make aliving. In the 
part of the country where I live I know 
it would be occasionally possible, 
because we are engaged in fruit culture, 
which requires small capital, no plant, 
and not much labour. But even there 
the very small holders have to live 
harder and to work harder, and their 
earnings are probably not greater 
than those of the average agricul- 
tural labourer; and I fail to see, 
if it is impossible for a farmer 
with capital to hold up his head, 
how the labourer without capital can 
by any possibility do so. In all these 
attempts to help the labourer and pre- 
vent him from leaving the land—pro- 
posals some good and some bad, 
some sensible and some foolish— 
we ignore the real reason of his 
unsatisfactory position. The real 
reason is the low wages which he 
receives ; the reason he gets low 
wages is agricultural depression; the 
reason for agricultural depression is 
low prices; and the reason for low 
prices is that the country obstinately 
persists in pursuing a fiscal policy which 
is, rejected and ridiculed by every 
country except our own. We are in the 
position of a physician who knows the 
disease from which his patient is suffer- 
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ing, and knows the remedy other 
physicians have applied with success 
to that disease. But he has been all 
his life opposed to that remedy, and 
has not the moral courage to own that 
he is wrong and adopt the methods of 
his rivals, but continues to use remedies 
which may alleviate but cannot pos- 
sibly remove the disease. I am afraid 
the agricultural interest will continue 
to feel depression until we come to our 
senses, and revise our fiscal system. 
(5.58.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dun- 
fries, &c.): If the wages are small in 
the part of the country to which the 
hon. Member who has just spoken 
belongs let him go further north, andin 
the North of England and in Scotland 
he will find that 18s. is paid in wages 
as against 10s. in his part of the 
country, and the reason is that rents 
are higher. A question has been raised 
as to the title, but as I understand 
this Bill the proposal about title is 
perfectly right. It is that when a 
County Council gives a farm to a small 
holder it shall relieve him from all 
difficulty or anxiety on the score of 
the title. The County Council takes 
the whole responsibility, and less could 
not be expected wherever a Local 
Authority comes in between the buyer 
and the seller. Then with respect to 
the question of registration, the hon. 
Gentleman will find that he must 
submit to some restriction in the 
nature of the estate you carve 
out of the land. On the subject of 
compulsion I am aware that the 
majority of the Select Committee were 
against the principle being applied, but 
I do not think we are precluded by that 
determination of the Committee from 
introducing the principle in this Bill. 
It is well known that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
who has prepared and drafted this 
Report, has all along been in favour of 
the principle of compulsion ; and the 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Collings), who has for 20 years 
supported the principle, supported the 
proposal on the Committee that com- 
pulsion should not be recommended. 
I do not mention this as a matter of 
reproach, and I have no doubt they 
took this action because they desired 
to see a Small Holdings Bill of some 
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kind, and because half a loaf was 
better than no bread. Therefore, I do 
not think that we ought to regard the 
recommendation of the Committee as 
necessarily expressing the opinions of 
the gentlemen who sat on it. But 
there are reasons why compulsion is 
needed. In some parts of the country 
you may get on perfectly well without 
it, but there are a great many landlords 
who will not voluntarily part with any 
of their land. In my own county, for 
instance, Lord Mansfield will not let a 
single acre of his land for any purpose ; 
in fact, he even refused to part with a 
small plot on which it was proposed 
to erect a police station, the necessity 
for which was undoubted. I regard 
the small holder, whose plot is from 
4or 5 up to 15 acres, as the most 
important man under this measure. 
I do not wish to say anything about 
the holders of from 15 to 50 acres, but 
in the case of the smaller holder you 
are able to lift the allotment 
holder one step higher on the 
ladder. We all know that his small 
holder must have some other occupa- 
tion or he will not be able to subsist; 
and to meet their wants you must 
have small holdings in small plots 
diffused throughout the county, and 
this is the reason for compulsion. You 
cannot get one vast estate cut up into 
a variety of pieces; that will not do 
for those who are to be small holders 
up to 15 acres. Another reason that I 
will suggest is one of principle. The 
whole county is liable to assessment ; 
but if you find in one part a landlord 
who declines to part with any of his 
property, you find a section of people 
who are liable to be called on to pay 
their share of the expenses of the Act 
without the smallest chance of ever par- 
ticipating in its benefits. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not think I 
am advocating predatory doctrines 
when I say something about the price. 
We do not desire to confiscate the 
land, but we desire to prevent what we 
regard as the equivalent of confiscation 
on the part of some landowners. As 
an illustration I will mention a case 
without giving names, in which a land- 
lord, who was receiving 25s. to 30s. an 
acre for his land, was approached with 
a view to obtaining a portion of his 
land for the erection of villas and 
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workmen’s dwellings, and he refused to 
part with a single acre except at a 
price which was equal to between £10 
and £12 a year. There should be a 
fair process of ascertaining the price by 
a valuer in the ordinary way. If you 
do not have compulsory powers, 
you leave the naming of the price 
absolutely and without reserve in 
the hands of the owner of the land. 
With regard to the Allotments Acts, 
nobody who has looked into these Acts 
can doubt that they can be simplified to 
great advantage, and I cannot under- 
stand why these Acts have not been 
made more simple than they are. As 
to the question of tenure, I do not think 
that has been properly understood 

Nobody, for instance, has found any 
difficulty with feuing. Then the Select 
Committee recommended that when 
the County Council bought land and 
dealt it out in small lots, a small quit 
rent should be retained. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture has 
departed from that. He has enabled 
the small holder to pay the full amount 
of his holding and to acquire the fee- 
simple in the land. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman is accessible on this 
subject. I feel strongly about this. It 
is reported that amongst the causes 
which have produced diminution of 
small holders near towns, one is that 
the large capitalists have got on to the 
land and have bought up the small 
properties. The temptation has been so 
irresistible to the small owners that they 
have been unable to resist the offers of 
large prices. This is notoriously one 
of the causes of the diminution. This 
cause is in operation now as much as 
ever. Suppose you spend public money 
to create small holders, and they are 

able to sell their land, you will have the 

capitalist coming in and swallowing 
them up, precisely in the same way as 
he has swallowed them up in the past. 

There is in Scotland a process called 

‘« lairding,” which expresses the process 

which has been going on. Rich mencome 

into a country side and gradually buy 

up all the “wee lairds.” The small 

owners will be the prey of the large 

landowners. There is another result. 

If the small holder is able to buy land 

“out and out” under this Bill he 

becomes free from any restrictions. As 

soon as the small holder has paid for 
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the land he may proceed to sublet, and 
the result will be to create a large 
number of small landlords. It is 
notorious that the small landlord is 
a much less practical person to 
deal with than the large one. 
There is another point. As soon 
as the small holders acquire the small 
holding by the use of public credit they 
go and sub-divide it. The right hon. 
Gentleman deprecates the creation of 
congested districts in England. I do 
not think that congested districts in 
England are so dangerous as they are 
in Ireland. There are so many other 
occupations in England. At the same 
time nobody can wish to see congested 
districts. Then, if we are going to 
establish small holdings by the use of 
public credit, which is equivalent to 
public money, we do not know how 
soon we may be called upon to use it 
for other purposes not connected with 
land. I have always maintained that 
if we use public credit for the benefit of 
a particular class of individuals, we 
must give some other equivalent to the 
Treasury for the risks they run. In 
this instance it is the Local Authority 
that runs the risk. What advantage 
have you given the Local Authority? 
In this Billi absolutely nothing. That 
is not fair to the interest of the com- 
munity at large. You ought to have 
some means by which they could get 
an advantage. It could be done in two 
ways. One proposal is that of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Bor- 
desley—with which I do not wholly 
agree—that there should be some quit- 
rent left at the end of the transaction. 
My hon. Friend proposed that only one- 
fourth of the purchase money should 
be paid by the small holder, and that 
three-fourths should remain. I, for 
one, have had my difficulties with my 
hon. Friend on previous occasions as to 
this. I think one-fourth is not enough. 
I do not think a man ought to be re- 
stricted to pay one-fourth, but I think 
there ought always to be left some quit- 
rent that is payable to the Local 
Authority after the whole or 70 or 80 
per cent. of the purchase money has 
been paid by the small holder. One 
other way in which yo. might give ad- 
vantage to the Local Authority is by 
the power of resumption. We are 


lending public money for a definite 
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purpose, not to create landlords oy 
landowners, but to enable persons to 
cultivate land more freely all over the 
country. In the course of eight or ten 
years the land may become extremely 
valuable as building land. There is anin- 
crement due to the growth of population. 
There is nothing unfair in saying 
beforehand to the holders—‘If thisland 
should become building land, inasmuch 
as we gave you facilities to obtain it, 
we are at full liberty to buy you out 
at the full price, and we are to have 
the benefit of the increment.” That 
seems very reasonable. My point is 
that the Select Committee has recom- 
mended all these things. That is a 
high authority, and we ought not lightly 
to set it aside. Im the first place the 
Committee say— 

“We believe that the objects and advan- 
tages of both systems may be combined bys 
plan which would allow of a periodic reduction 
of charge until it reached a small proportion 
of the original amount, when it might be con- 
tinued at this rate as a perpetual feu or 
rent-charge. The result would be that the 
occupier would have constantly in view sue- 
cessive and substantial reductions in his 
liabilities, and at the end of 50 years he, or 
his successor, would only be paying a small 
proportion of the original charge; while the 
Local Authority at the end of the same period 
would have nearly repaid their debt to the 
State, and would be the receivers in perpetuity 
of a small quit-rent in return for the use of 
their credit. Your Committee recommend, 
for the reasons already stated, the adoption of 
some such scheme as the above in fixing the 
terms of any loan made by Local Authorities 
to small owners and cultivators. In the 
opinion of your Committee, it will be necessary 
to forbid sub-letting and sub-division of the 
holding in order to prevent the creation of a 
new class of small landlords. The power of 
mortgaging should be restricted to a mortgage 
of the whole property which must be disposed 
of, if at all, asa whole, and subject to the 
conditions of the grant.” 


Then the Committee 


“also recommend the adoption of the pro- 
visions of the Small Holhings Bill, by which 
the Local Authority is empowered to resume 
possession of the property for public pur- 
poses, or for building land, on payment of fuil 
compensation based on its value as an agricul- 
tural occupation. This right must be reserved 
to prevent the use of the land from being re- 
stricted to agricultural purposes where it may 
be required for the extension of towns an 

villages, and by this means what is called the 
‘unearned increment’ will be divided between 
the occupier and the community ; that is to say, 
that any increase in value arising from im- 
proved communications or enhan price of 
produce will go to the occupier, while the 
benefit of a change which would convert agri- 
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cultural into town land, and which is wholl 
due to the extension of the population, woul 
to the district in which such an extension 


taken place.” 

That is a strong recommendation, and 
it is supported by a large majority of 
the Committee. At onetime I thought 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture himself was in sympathy with this 
recommendation,and that he would 
have assented to it being incorporated 
in the Bill. Finally the Committee 
say — 

“Your Committee are aware that the im- 
position of these conditions may militate 
somewhat against the acceptance of the terms 
offered ; but as the State and the Local 
Authority are called upon to offer unex- 
ampled facilities to one class in the community, 
they consider that they are fully justified in 
insisting on all the conditions necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the rest of the population, 
and to secure the permanency of the system 
which they have assisted to establish.” 

I desire to press the second point 
on the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The point of compuision 
will be pressed from this side of the 
House ; but we will not press it in any 
obstructive spirit, because we all desire 
to see the Bill pass. I would also ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether he cannot accept the recommen- 
dation of the Committee with regard to 
tenure. We are all anxious to make 
the Bill as good a measure as we can; 
and I, therefore, hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will keep his mind open 
upon these questions. 

*(6.22.) Sm: WALTER B. BARTTE- 
LOT (Sussex, North West): In answer 
to my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down, I can only say that compulsion, if 
it had been introduced into the Bill in the 
first instance, would have prevented it 
passing. The hon. Gentleman hardly 
knows what the difficulties of com- 
pulsion may be. We have not yet 
experienced what the County Councils 
might do with regard to the purchase 
of land. If my hon. Friend will only 
wait patiently and see how the Act 
works; if it is found that large land- 
lords like those he has named are un- 
willing, and will not part with their 
land, I have no doubt in times to come 
there would be a case for some con- 
sideration in regard to the principle of 
compulsion. But, at the present mo- 
ment, I think it would be a most un- 
wise thing to place compulsion in the 
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Bill. The hon. Gentleman also said 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
a man should have some other 
occupation. 

Mr. R. T. REID: On the smaller 
holdings under 15 acres. 

*Sirm WALTER B. BARTTELOT : 
Quite so, under 15 acres. Holdings 
under ten acres would be let by the 
County Council. The hon. Member 
for Saifron Walden (Mr. H. Gardner) 
made out that his part of the country 
was the most benighted that could 
possibly be. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

*Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
The House must judge for itself whether 
the hon. Member did not convey that 
impression. He said a man might 
have to walk 40 miles. That meant 
there were no railways. He evidently 
forgot there was such a thing as a 
Post Office, and that a petition signed 
by a certain number of voters might 
be placed in the Post Office, and sent 
to the Clerk of the County Council, 
who would lay it before the next 
Council meeting. The suggestion of 
my hon. Friend with regard to the 
tenure of land is a good one, and I hope 
it will receive the favourable considera- 
tion of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 
As to title, my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Stamford Division did good 
service in pointing out how the Land 
Registry Office might be made useful 
in registering the title; and if, as 
suggested, it was also registered by the 
County Council, it should be a good 
title for anyone. [ believe that 
people at the present day take a more 
lenient view with regard to what is 
necessary with respect to title. The 
tenure of land for a number of years, 
without anyone making claims upon it, 
naturally justifies a man in believing that 
the property is indisputably his own. 
My right hon. Friend, in his speech in 
introducing the Bill, said it was an 
experiment, but one that ought to be 
made. We all feel it is an experi- 
ment which ought to be made, and 
we venture to hope and believe 
that the experiment will be a 
great success. Our only object is to 
ameliorate the condition of a large 
number of our fellow-subjects, and to 
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bring more people on to the land ; and 
surely this is a question that we can 
debate without any Party heat or 
Party feeling? I venture to think 
that this is a question that we can 
debate without Party heat or 
feeling, because our object is 
the amelioration of the condition of a 
large number of our fellow-subjects, 
and to place more people on the land. 
My right hon. Friend in his speech in 
introducing the Bill said that this 
experiment could not be made at a 
better time, and in one sense I 
agree that it could not, because, 
no doubt, that land at _ this 
moment is cheap. But he forgot 
to say—and this is an important part 
of the question—that the price of all 
produce of the land is so low that 
you cannot grow it for the money. 
It is true, as was well stated by 
Lord Salisbury some time ago, 
that the landed interest has been 
sacrificed in the general interest of the 
country. I am not going into that 
question now, but I am sure there is 
no Member on the opposite side of the 
House who would state that the agri- 
cultural interest is in that condition 
in which he would wish to see it. I 
will only venture to say this—that the 
success of this scheme depends enor- 
mously upon whether the men who 
purchase these holdings will be able to 
make both ends meet. That is a 
serious consideration, especially when 
you think of the quantity of grass land 
which is taking the place of arable 
land all over the country. I will now 
refer to the small occupiers. I have a 
certain number of small occupiers on 
my property, one or two market 
gardeners, and a great many who hold 
small quantities of land ranging from 
one acre to ten and twelve acres. I 
have let them their land and houses at 
a reasonable rent, and not one of them 
have failed to pay their rent, whilst 
those men who had only the land to 
farm did not pay in the same way as 
the others. I see that the words of 
the Bill are very strong in regard to 
that. In the Ist clause we find it 
stated, ‘It is for the labouring 
population only,” and in another 


clause it is laid down that it is to be 
an agricultural holding, and that the 
occupier is to live by that agricultural 
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holding. Now, this is a part of the 
question which deserves the considera- 
tion of my right hon. Friend. Are 
the village blacksmith, the village car- 
penter, and people of that kind not to 
have such advantages? There are 
several of such men who have small 
quantities of my land, and I will say 
this—that they have employed more 
labour and put more work into the 
land than other occupiers. I be- 
lieve that you will find that 
there are a large number of 
landowners throughout the coun- 
try who would be most anxious 
to let their land to such men. I attach 
a good deal of importance to this part 
of the question, and I will put it in this 
way. Suppose a man is going to pur- 
chase 20 acres of land, and that he is 
to give £30 an acre forit. That would 
come to £600. Well, the man has to 
put down £150. Now, how is he going 
to stock it? He must have a horse 
or horses, cows, machinery, and 
appliances. I do not think he 
could purchase all he required for 
such a holding much under £150 or 
£160. I calculate the expenditure re- 
quired to be made at £168, besides 
which there is the interest to pay. 
Now, I should like to know whether 
you think it possible that a man can 
get so much profit on the 20 acres as 
to be able to support himself and his 
family? An industrious man can doa 
great deal, and I believe many occu- 
piers keep their land in good order and 
make a profit upon it. I showed two 
of my Liberal friends the other day a 
farm of 160 acres in Sussex which was 
worked by a man who came from the 
ranks and never failed to pay his rent 
—which was not very low—and who 
always made both ends meet. It only 
shows what a determined man can do, 
even when he has to deal with a very 
moderate class of land. But I would 
warn the House and those who are 
anxious to take land that they must 
reckon the cost before they take it. I 
see there is a provision in this Bill 
which says unless a man has sufii- 
cient means to enable him to culti- 
vate the land he ought not be accepted 
by the County Council. I believe it is 
absolutely necessary for a man to be 
in a position to do justice to the land 
which he takes. You want stalwart 
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men like the statesmen of Cumber- 
land, who would rather do anything 
than give up their holdings, and I know 
there is nothing such men would like 
better than to have their houses and 
land as their own absolute property. I 
venture to believe that there are many 
men to be found who could be 
trusted with the land. Now, I would 
like to ask my right hon. Friend a 
question. Does he wish to get 
upon the land the men who have gone 
into the towns? Does he not think 
there is something in the towns which 
attracts them, and which they will not 
give up in order to return to the land ? 
I should like to see on the land a large 
number of happy and contented and 
prosperous yeomen, if they could be 
found, but everyone knows what has 
happened to that class of late years ; 
everyone knows the condition of the 
French agricultural peasant who has 
got his land but is so needy that he 
cannot call his soul his own. Now, 
that is not what one wishes to see in 
this country. I will only, in conclusion, 
say that I believe this is a most honest 
attempt on the part of my right hon. 
Friend to carry out the views, not only 
of this House, but of a large number 
of people in this country. There is 
only one other question’ I should like 
toput tohim. It is this—Why, if it 
is to be carried out, is the burden to 
be placed upon real property? Why is 
not all property to be placed in the 
same category? Why are you not 
anxious to do for this country as you 
have done for Ireland. The penny 
rate you propose to raise on real pro- 
perty, and real property alone, should 
be raised out of the Consolidated Fund 
and not placed upon the country dis- 
tricts. I am sure that the one 
thing which would please the tenants 
as much as anything would be to take 
the rate off real property and put it on 
the Consolidated Fund. They would 
then think that there was an earnest 
desire not to burden the land more 
than it is now burdened. I put it 
strongly to my right hon. Friend that this 
point deserves serious consideration. I 
do not wish to detain the House any 
longer. I would only, in conclusion, 
say that if this Bill succeeds you will 
have created, in the best sense of the 
word, a Conservative population whose 
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great object will be—having got the 
land and the houses—to maintain 
those rights which they possess, and 
which will more conduce to the 
prosperity and welfare of the country 
than anything else. 

*(6.48.) Mx. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): There is much in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
with which I heartily concur. I also 
agree with the hon. Member for 
Stamford, who said that the County 
Council is at the present time—for want 
of District Councils—the only au- 
thority to which the carrying out of 
this Act can be entrusted. I think 
there is great force in what he said 
with reference tothe resumption of land 
by the Local Authority in the event of 
it becoming useful for building purposes. 
I do not think that the arguments 
on this side of the House with regard 
to compulsion have been appreciated. 
We have never said on this side of the 
House that it had failed altogether, but 
that it had failed in the sense that the 
Local Authorities had not been able to 
obtain land for allotments to the extent 
which they desired. We also stated 
that the cost of carrying out compul- 
sion is so great that Local Authorities 
have been unable to avail themselves of 
it. We further say that the effect of 
compulsion has been very great, and 
we have always maintained that until 
compulsory powers were given previous 
Acts have failed, and that it was the 
proposal to give compulsory powers 
which for the first time caused a 
great number of landowners to 
give voluntary allotments to their 
people which they otherwise would not 
have given. We believe that landlords 
would be much more willing to sell 
their land when they know that com- 
pulsion is behind them than would 
otherwise be the case. Therefore we 
say that the indirect effects of compul- 
sion are far greater than the direct 
effects, and it is on this ground that we 
desire to see compulsion added to the 
Bill. No one who listened to the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Head of the Agricultural Department 
(Mr. Chaplin) can doubt that he is fully 
impressed with the importance of the 
subject, and that he is desirous, so far 
as he can, to remedy the great evils 
connected with tenure in our agricul- 
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tural districts, and to bring back, if 
possible, the labourers to the land. If, 
however, we seem to have some doubt 
as to whether his measure will be effec- 
tive for this purpose he must not sup- 
pose that we at all doubt the sincerity 
of his motives. Now, the Bill before the 
House contemplates calling into exist- 
ence two different kinds of small holders. 
The first are those who intend to make 
their living entirely out of the land— 
25 acres and upwards—and the second 
the small holders who are not expected 
to make their livelihood out of their 
land, but to cultivate it and to hold it 
in connection with other occupations. 
I think I have indicated roughly 
the distinction which the right hon. 
Gentleman draws between these two 
classes of holders, and that I rightly 
appreciate his intentions in that respect. 
Now I consider the second class of 
smaller holders to be infinitely the 
more important of the two. For my 
part, I am very sceptical as to the 
possibility of County Councils being 
able to purchase on any very great 
scale holdings of the larger character. 
The transactions will be of a very 
hazardous nature. The purchase of 
large estates—say of 400 or 500 acres— 
in order to convert them into holdings 
of 25 acres and upwards would be 
necessarily attended with considerable 
risk to the Local Authority. In the 
first place it would not be easy to find 
estates of that kind without tenants 
already upon them. Generally speak- 
ing, the land without tenants will be 
the inferior land which has long been 
out of cultivation. Then again, when 
the Local Authority has bought the 
estate it will be necessary to erect farm 
buildings, to make roads and fences, and 
the whole operation would be a costly 
one. When the purchase had been com- 
pleted, the estate would have to be 
cut up into small holdings of 25 acres, 
and it would not be easy to find men 
in the position of labourers who would 
have the capital to enable them to come 
into these holdings. So far as I can 
make out from calculations, a labouring 
man, before he could become the owner 
of one of these small holdings, would 
have to advance from £200 to £250 for 
the purchase, and then he would also 
have to stock his land and to live on it 
for about a year before there would be 
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anyreturns from it. I can scarcely reckon 
that cost at less than £200, so that 
he would have to provide about £400 
before he could come into possession of 
it. Now I venture to think that 
there are few men in the position of 
labouring men who would able to 
provide, anything like that amount. 
I cannot, therefore, think that this 
part of the Bill will have any consider- 
able effect. It is to the other part of 
the Bill that I look with great hope, 
and I think that if it is properly 
amended it will prove of enormous 
advantage to the labouring men 
of this country. But I must say 
with regard to that part of the 
Bill that I consider that compulsion 
would be absolutely essential. I 
am strongly of opinion that unless 
the land is bought within easy reach 
of the villages it will not be useful for 
the purposes for which it is intended ; 
and I feel certain that it will be very 
difficult without compulsion to obtain 
the land which will be so required. 
Now I need hardly point out that the 
land near the villages generally belongs 
to the same landowner. I will tell 
the House of the result of my inquiries 
with reference to one typical part of 
the country. The ideal of the English 
rural system is, that where all the land 
and all the houses in a parish belong 
to a single landowner. This ideal is 
attained in a great many more cases 
than is generally known. A very large 
proportion of the rural parishes are in 
the condition that they are owned each 
by a single landowner. In one part of the 
county where I have made specific 
inquiries the proportion is far greater. 
In the division of North Dorsetshire, 
I have ascertained that out of 92 
parishes, with a total extent of 162,000 
acres, there are 62 which substantially 
belong each to a single landowner. 
There are 23 other parishes in which 
more than half the land belongs toa 
single landowner, and only seven out 
of the 92 in which the land was 
divided among a number of people. 
In the same district I found that eight 
whole parishes and half of seven 
others belonged to a single landowner, 
and there were two landowners each 
of whom held the whole of five 
parishes, whilst two-thirds of the 
whole land in the district belonged to 
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96 persons. Now I feel convinced 
that it would be extremely difficult to 

rsuade the landowners in that dis- 
trict to sell the land. The hon. Baro- 
net who has just spoken has gone so 
far as to suggest that if the large 
landowners of this country should, 
after the passing of this Bill, refuse 
to give the land for the purposes of 
small holdings, it would be necessary 
hereafter to carry cut compulsion. 
My strong belief is that it would 
be extremely difficult to buy any land 
which would be suitable for the pur- 
pose by agreement, and that it will be 
necessary, therefcre, to give effect to 
the Bill by adding compulsory powers, 
not so much with the idea that it would 
be made use of by the Local Authority, 
but with the idea that it would be 
useful in inducing landowners to 
sell their land in_ smaller hold- 
ings than they have done in the past. 
Supposing all the land in a parish 
belongs to a single landowner, and 
supposing the County Council are 
unable to induce that landowner to 
sell, what satisfaction will it be to the 
labouring people who desire to obtain 
small holdings to be told that they 
can have land in another part of the 
county? It seems to me that the 
principle of compulsion must be intro- 
duced in order that people may be able 
to buy land within easy reach of the 
district to which they belong. Now, 
Sir, there is a clause in the Bill to 
which I take strong objection-—the 
clause containing the prohibition 
against small holders building on their 
holdings unless they can live wholly 
thereby. That is a very unwise re- 
striction and one very unjust to the 
labourer. It seems to me that it would 
be most desirable to encourage the 
owners of those small holdings to erect 
houses. Some extremely interesting 
evidence was given on this point before 
the Royal Commission. In the County 
of Cornwall it was said that Sir 
Thomas Acland divided 478 acres 
among 70 leaseholders, principally 
miners. The land at that time was 
practically worthless, but these men 
reclaimed it and made it valuable for 
agricultural purposes, and Mr. Little 
says itis now valued at £1 per acre. 
These men built houses on the land 
which are above the average of 
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labourers’ houses, and they put on their 
holdings stock of a superior kind. Mr. 
Little says of these men— 

“ Those who work in mines work alternately 

day and night, and utilise their spare time on 
their farms ; the wife and the children, how- 
ever, do most of the farm work. The famil 
have a more comfortable home and many ad- 
vantages, such as milk, butter, and eggs, 
which they would not otherwise enjoy. tthe 
man has a motive for saving his money and 
employing his spare time, and if he does not 
gain a large profit as a farmer, he enjoys a 
position of independence ; he is elevated in 
the social scale, his self-respect is awakened 
and stimulated, and he acquires a stake in the 
country. The holdings represent so much 
time well-spent, which, without this inven- 
tion, would have most probably been wasted ; 
and wages, which woll otherwise have been 
squandered, are employed in securing a home- 
stead and some support for the widow and 
children when the workman dies. I would 
ask, are there not many places where the 
same thing might be done if the opportunity 
offered ?” 
Is an example of that kind not worth 
being followed? I could quote many 
cases ; and, notably, one in the neigh- 
bourhood of the New Forest, where 
the landlords sold to some 30 or 40 
purchasers about 250 acres of land. 
Most of these people are employed in 
other pursuits and do not make their 
living wholly by the land; but their 
prospects and their condition show 
what can be done by a system of small 
holdings, and show, likewise, how im- 
portant it is that they should be allowed 
to build houses. When we get into 
Committee on this Bill I shall move an 
Amendment with the object of removing 
the prohibition against building which 
is contained in the Bill now before the 
House. If buildings are allowed they 
will add to the.value of the land, and 
will increase the security of the Local 
Authority ; and, therefore, I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will see his way 
to adopting my Amendment when it is 
brought forward. Well, Sir, my con- 
clusion, therefore, is that, in respect 
to compulsion regarding the restric- 
tions on the building of houses and in 
other matters of importance, the Bill 
will require serious consideration ; but 
if Amendments on these matters are in- 
troduced, I think it will and can be 
made into an effective measure which 
will be of great benefit to the people of 
this country, and more so to the labour- 
ing classes and those immediately above 
them. 
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(7.10.) Sm G. RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham): Both as an agriculturist 
and as the Representative of an agri- 
cultural Division I should like to say 
something on this subject. I cannot 
lose sight of the fact that this measure 
attempts not to create, but to re-create, 
a class of small holders. I am old 
enough to remember in Berkshire 
the time when there were to be found 
in large numbers the very class of 
men whom it is now sought to re-create. 
The first question, therefore, to a 
practical mind is, how comes it that 
these men have faded away? Different 
answers may be given, some relating 
to natural, some to economic, and 
some to legislative causes. No doubt 
the result was in part due to all, but in 
any case the difficulties of re-creating 
this class of men must be enormous ; 
and having regard to that fact, it is a 
great source of satisfaction to know 
that this measure is in the hands of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, who is a 
practical agriculturist, and who knows 
the conditions of these small holders, 
and who can speak of and treat their 
case with sympathy. But in its prin- 
ciple and in its details the Bill is so 
framed as to give the best possible 
promise of a successful result. The 
great difficulty attaching to the dis- 
cussion on this Bill is that it will be 
discussed by hon. Members whom, 
without offence, I may call ‘‘ Cockneys,” 
and who will be guided by senti- 
ment as distinguished from reason. 
But, Sir, my right hon. Friend is 
~bsolntely right, in the interests 
of this measure, in adhering to the 
voluntary principle, which isa vital and 
essential point of the scheme embodied 
in this Bill. If this measure is to 
succeed, it is necessary to its success 
that there should be a good feeling and 
a good understanding between the large 
landowner, from whom the holding 
has been purchased, and the purchaser 
of that holding, for in order to give him 
achance of success the new buyer 
must look to his larger neighbour very 
often to supply him with the machinery 
and horses to enable him to do his work 
at various times of the year. I look 


to the voluntary principle and to the 
easy and cheap transfer of land as 
means by which this measure will be 
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likely to succeed. The Billis capable, 
in a few points of detail, of being 
amended in Committee ; but still it is 
generally speaking satisfactory, and 
certainly I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman will adhere to the voluntary 
principle. 

(7.17.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley): I am glad 
that the example of the hon. Member 
for Saffron Walden, who introduced 
Party spirit into this Debate, has not 
been followed. It has been asked if this 
measure is likely to bring back agricul- 
turists from the towns to the land. As 
the measure now stands, no such result 
will follow ; but with one or two slight 
alterations there is no doubt it will 
have that effect. I know scores of 
people whoare now in town and who are 
only waiting for a measure of this sort 
to pass into law to go back to an 
occupation which they like and from 
which they have only been driven by 
sheer necessity. Now, Sir, as to the 
question of compulsion, I may say that 
I am in favour of it. I was delighted 
when the Select Committee which 
inquired into the matter described the 
subject as one of national importance, 
and recommended that five millions of 
money should be spent in making the 
experiment which is now proposed. I 
think the recommendations of the 
Committee, minus compulsion, were of 
such a character that no man having 
the interest of the labourers at heart 
dare to refuse to agree to this Bill, 
simply because it does not go far 
enough. Compulsion in this case is 
different from compulsion under the 
Allotments Act. It is one case to take 
a small quantity of land; it is quite 
another thing to take a whole area; but 
I have uniformly maintained that com- 
pulsion when once introduced into a Bill 
will be rarely, if ever, applied. It isa 
great mistake to represent the success 
of the Allotments Act as simply due to 
the voluntary supply of land. Between 
one and two hundred Local Authorities 
have put the Act directly in force, and 
I think there are only three or four 
cases in which their compulsory powers 
have been exercised, and only one case 
in which an application of the principle 
of compulsion has been resisted in 
Parliament, so that the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Act 
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had not been successful on account of 
the compulsory part of it has not 
been proved. Now, Sir, there is 
one question I should like to ask 
before sitting down, and it is this— 
whether .this Bill affects owners 
of settled estates and life owners; if 
they have the power under Lord Cairns’ 
Act or any other Act to sell lands for 
the purpose of small holdings? If not, 
then under this Bill they should be 
given power to sell. We want to 
create a class of cultivating owners, 
men who will be absolute owners for 
cultivating purposes, and we want to 
do that, not only for the public good, 
but in the interest of the labouring 
classes themselves. As the Bill stands 
the land may be sold and put to other 
purposes than cultivation ; but if there 
were a continuous municipal control 
which can only be secured by the sys- 
tem of a perpetual rent-charge, the ends 
we have in view can be secured. I 
quite agree that two-thirds is too large 
a sum to advance, but it might be two- 
fifths, which would be reasonable. Be- 
sides, that leaves a larger amount of 
money in the hands of the poorer pur- 
chaser to enable him to purchase stock 
&e., and saves him from the money- 
lender. Now, Sir, one reason for the 
failure of many small holders is the 
gradual consolidation of farms that took 
place between the years from1850to1881. 
The real reason for the destruction of 
these holdings was stated in a letter 
which I received the other day from 
one of the most respectable land agents 
in the County of Cumberland. Here 
is what he says— 

“Economie law had swept away the small 
holders of Cumberland, whose acres had been 
bought up by the wealthy. One estate of 
£15,000 a year had been so aggregated within 
my own memory. In many cases 40 years’ 
= some cases 50 years—having been 
paid. 

The reason is found in the enormous 
price given by those who wish to 
possess the land. It is a desire which 
has prevailed among all classes, and 
there is no objection to its continuance, 
but I want to prevent the small hold- 
ings to be created under this Act from 
being bought up in that manner, and I 
wish to save the cultivating class from 
the competition of manufacturers or 
small tradesmen in towns, who would 
compete for the land to call it their 
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own and with the intention of sub- 
letting it. I wish to see the creation 
under this Act of a permanent class in 
the country districts corresponding in 
a great degree to the middle class in 
the large towns, which would be one of 
the greatest securities for stability this 
country could have. The County 
Councils are to be allowed to charge 
these small holders a larger interest 
than that which the Councils are to 
pay the Treasury, and that is a very 
important point to which I desire to 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion. It is not that they seek to make 
a profit out of the small holder; but it 
is only to secure to the community the 
gain which comes from the superior 
credit of the community, so that there 
is no harm done to the small holders. 
Almost the only agitation in the news- 
papers against this Bill has been ad- 
dressed to the ratepayers, who have 
been warned that there is danger of 
great loss. But, if this extra interest, 
which might be ? per cent., or 1 per 
cent., is charged by the County 
Councils, it will immediately become a 
fund, and an accumulating fund, to 
guard the ratepayers from any possible 
loss. Besides that, it will be a sinking 
fund to gradually pay off the Trea- 
sury, and then to _ secure quit- 
rents for the benefit of the country. 
I can see no objection to such a plan, 
which will cause this legislation to be 
regarded with more favour by the 
general body of the ratepayers than 
would be obtained in any other way. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
not to omit the clause by which County 
Councils have power to put up build- 
ings, but I would ask him to add 
another clause, empowering the 
Councils to advance money to the small 
holders, in order to enable them to put 
up buildings in certain cases. We had 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee—by Lord Wantage, for instance 
—that the small holders could put upa 
building at half the price that the land- 
lord could do so. There is a case in the 
right hon. Gentleman's district of Slea- 
ford, which I have seen, where farm 
buildings, and everything except the 
house, suitable to 25 acres have been 
put up by Mr. Charles Sharp at a total 
cost of £35. If a County Council had 
done that work in the most economical 
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method they could adopt, it would have 
cost very much more money. The Bill 
gives no power to County Councils to 
hire land for leasing or otherwise: but 
we all know that in the neighbourhood 
of large towns there is a large amount 
of most suitable land, which has a value 
for building and other purposes so high 
that no County or Borough Council 
would be warranted in buying it for 
agricultural purposes. But the owners 
of such land would be only too glad to 
let it to the County Councils for, say, 
five, ten, or 15 years for the purpose of 
small holdings ; and, therefore, to give 
the County Councils power to hire as 
well as purchase land would be an ad- 
vantage to all parties, and would be 
especially necessary in order to secure 
the land in certain districts where it is 
most needed. With regard to the money 
to be paid down, I think that, instead 
of one-fourth, 15 per cent. would be 
ample, for we only want to insure the 
bona fides of the applicants; and I fix 
on 15 per cent. because it is the sum 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have adopted. As to the absence of 
power to re-purchase, I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider what has 
been said by the hon. Member for 
Dumfries on that head—that where the 
County Councils acquire holdings for 
the purpose of the public good they 
should have power to re-purchase sub- 
ject to fair compensation. I was 
rather astonished to find a condition in 
the Bill that no house should be put 
up on a holding of less than 25 acres, 
and that the odd reason given for that 
restriction was fear of congested dis- 
tricts. I shall be very glad when the 
fear of congestion in our rural districts 
is areal one. At present we are a long 
way off any such difficulty, and, there- 
fore, what we want to do is to encour- 
age men to buy bits of land, however 
small, in order that they may put up 
houses in which they and their families 
may live. With reference to the Local 
Authority to administer this Act, I am 
bound to say that if we had district 
Councils they would be a better body 
for the purpose, but it would be fatal to 
substitute the small area of the Parish 
Council. There are many reasons 
which might be given in support of that 
opinion. For instance, there is the 


question of money; and we hear that 
Mr, Jesse Collings 
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there is a great deal of unwholesome 
influence used by the parson, the squire, 
and the farmer over the poor labourer. 
If that be true, to what a far greater 
extent would you be subjecting the 
labourer to such influences if you 
entrusted the administration of an Act 
like this to representatives of such a 
small area? The fact is the County 
Councils have proved themselves abie 
and willing to deal with rural questions, 
they have shown themselves ready, and 
intelligently ready, to carry out the 
Allotments Act of 1890, and we cannot 
do better, in view of the non-existence 
of District Councils, than to put it 
into their hands, especially as the 
ninth clause the Bill admirably 
provides that an elected Councillor of 
the district shall be a member of the 
Management Committee of each dis- 
trict. While thanking the Govern- 
ment for the measure they have 
introduced, which contains all the 
principles we contend for, we have to 
point out that the introduction of a 
word or two here and there tends to 
make those principles of no avail. For 
example, the right hon. Gentleman 
has adopted the principle of perpetual 
quit-rent, but in the next line he says 
it may be redeemable. How a per- 
petual quit-rent can be redeemable | 
am at a loss to know, but I am greatly 
encouraged to believe that that was 
only put in to be knocked out, and that 
the real pith of the proposal was con- 
tained in the first part of it. I thank 
the House for their kind attention to 
my remarks upon this subject. 

(7.45.) Mason RASCH (Essex, 
S.E.): Representing as I do a district 
where the agricultural population is 
pretty numerous, and from which the 
migration of the agricultural labourer 
has been getting more accentuated 
every year, I should like to say a few 
words upon this Bill. I congratulate 
the Government on the introduction of 
this wise and sagacious measure ; but 
I cannot help expressing a little mild 
surprise when I remember a Wednes- 
day afternoon, a few years ago, when 
the hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division introduced his Bill, and when 
it was condemned by the Member for 
Norfolk, and the right hon. Gentleman 
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who is now President of the Board of 
Agriculture, who quoted statistics to 
rove that it would never act. The 
on. Member for Somersetshire also 
endeavoured to prove that it was un- 
workable, and my hon. colleague in 
the representation of Essex suggested 
that it was absolutely impossible. It 
is not, however, for me, a humble sup- 
porter of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to labour these points ; and I wish now 
to direct the attention of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture to the in- 
cidence of local taxation. He knows 
that in Essex and Lincolnshire agri- 
culturists may be divided into two 
classes—those who are ruined and 
those who are going to be ruined. We 
grow wheat at 40s. a quarter and en- 
deavour to sell it at 30s., but that is 
not owing so much to foreign competi- 
tion as to the incidence of taxation, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
may be induced to take off the penny 
he suggested should be put on the 
rates. With reference to the principle 
of compulsion, I have considerable 
sympathy with the views of the hon. 
Member for Bordesley, because I re- 
member that compulsion was the mo- 
tive power behind the Allotments Act, 
although it was only enforced on one 
occasion ; and, although the Allotments 
Act and the Small Holdings Act are 
not on all fours, I think that is a 
matter which may be fairly taken into 
consideration on both sides of the 
House. 

(7.48.) Mr. THORBURN (Peebles 
and Selkirk): I have been in com- 
munication with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Minister of Agriculture 
regarding the terms of this Bill. It is 
described as a Small Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill. Asan Agricultural Holdings 
Bill this measure would be of compara- 
tively little use to many districts in 
Scotland. For instance, in the con- 
stituency I represent it would be practi- 
cally of no use, but it would be of 
immense advantage if it provided in 
those districts small pastoral holdings. 
I suppose you could get eight or ten 
times the acreage of pastoral land for 
the same money that you could get 
agricultural land for, and I have made 
a very careful calculation of what I 
consider a small pastoral holding would 
do in Scotland. I believe that for a 
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£50 limit you could get a small pastoral 
holding which could carry, in 

probability, ten score of sheep; and as 
a practical farmer myself, I have made 
the calculation which I will submit to 
the House, and as to which I think the 
House will admit that if the Bill were 
extended to pastoral holdings, it would 
be of great advantage to the people of 
Scotland. We have in our rural 
districts a large number of shepherds, 
who, as a rule, are very thrifty men, 
and when they came to a certain time 
of life and retired, they have usually 
saved a considerable amount of money. 
If pastoral holdings of this kind were 
to be got, they would be taken 
advantage of by these shepherds when 
they had attained a certain period of life. 
Let the House take the case of a small 
holding with ten scores of black-faced 
sheep, which are pretty well-known in 
my part of the country. A fifth part, 
or two scores, would be young sheep, 
which would not breed in the first year. 
That would leave eight scores of ewes 
for breeding purposes. If we deduct 
two per score not being in lamb, we 
would have a production upon those 
remaining of seven scores and four 
lambs. Taking the sexes as divided, 
there would be three scores and twelve 
wedder lambs, which, I believe, could 
be sold for 10s. a piece. That is a very 
moderate calculation, and during the 
time I have been farming I have known 
them sell as high as 14s. Three scores 
and twelve wedder lambs at 10s. apiece 
would produce £26. Then there would 
be three scores and twelve ewe lambs; 
but out of that number two scores 
would be required to keep up the 
stock, leaving one score and twelve ewe 
lambs for sale. I take it that these 
would sell for 13s. apiece, which would 
bring in £20 16s. Then I calculate 
that the wool of each sheep would pro- 
duce 2s. 3d., and that would give 
£22 10s. There would be the usual 
sale of draft ewes every year, which 
should be a fifth of the stock, or two 
scores. Last, allowing for a certain 
amount of death—say, four sheep— 
there would be no more than 36 to 
sell as draft or cast ewes. Taking 
these at 18s. each, they would produce 
£32 8s., so that the aggregate sales of 
sheep on this small holding would come 
to £111. But, in addition to that, I 
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believe the small holder would be able 
to keep a cow, poultry, and pigs, and I 
put them down as worth £15 a year at 
least, making the gross revenue from 
this small holding £126. I will now 
deal with the outlay. There would be 
the annual rent charge of £50, the 
interest at 4 per cent. on capital, or, 
that isto say, the sheep stock, which I 
value at £400—and no end of shep- 
herds in my neighbourhood are able to 
put that down—would amount to £16 ; 
on fencing and house, say £250, at 5 
per cent., £12 10s.; and taxes and 
other expenses, £10; giving an outlay 
of £88 10s., while the revenue would 
be £126, thus leaving the substantial 
balance of £38 to the small holder, 
after getting interest on the capital he 
has embarked in the undertaking. If 
the sheep were Cheviot stock, the 
numbers kept would be fewer ; but the 
value of the lambs, the wool, and the 
cast ewes would be higher, and I do 
not think there would be any great 
difference between the two. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to announce to the House and to the 
country that this Bill will confer the 
privileges of small pastoral holdings in 
Scotland, and I am sure, if he does so, 
he will earn the eternal gratitude of a 
very large body of worthy men. 

(7.55.) Cotonen EYRE (Lincoln- 
shire, Gainsborough}: I should like to 
take this opportunity, as I had not one 
on the First Reading, to congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Bill 
he has introduced, which is admirable 
in its conception, and will, I believe, 
be easily worked. I wish for one 
moment to call attention to the present 
system of land tenure, and endeavour 
to show that, under existing circum- 
stances, as regards the landlord, the 
tenant farmer, and the labourer, it is a 
success. We should be most careful 
in connection with all Land Bills not in 
any way to interfere with the large 
farms on large estates, for to them is 
due the great success which has attended 
our agriculture. If we trace the origin 
of our magnificent breeds of cattle, the 
Scotch Highland breed, the Polled 
Angus, the Shorthorn, the Devonshire, 
the Hereford, or the Suffolk, we shall 
find that they are not due to the small 
occupier, but to the capital invested by 
the wealthy classes in large farms and 
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large estates. So again in regard to 
our breed of long woolled sheep. You 
may travel all over the world and find 
our famous breed of sheep, and this 
again we trace not to the small occupiers 
but to the large estates and the enter- 
prise of the great landed proprietors. 
We breed the most powerful horses the 
world has ever seen; and foreigners 
come from all parts of the world to buy 
our stallions and our mares. And here 
I would congratulate the hon. Member for 
Tamworth on having gained nine prizes 
at the great agricultural show which 
has just been held. These magnificent 
results, it will be found, follow from the 
capital invested by the owners of large 
estates ; and it is the small owners who 
are dependent on the large owners for 
their success in agriculture. There is 
an idea at the present time, promulgated 
from various platforms — though no 
greater fallacy exists—that under our 
existing system of agriculture the 
labourer is divorced from the soil; but 
I shall be able to show that there is 
hardly a single village where the 
marriage ceremony has not been cele- 
brated. I would call attention to some 
statistics which have never been pro- 
duced in this House before, and which, I 
think, will be found interesting, although 
they may be criticised because they 
are not official but amateur statistics. 
I have taken a radius of about 40 
miles round my house in Nottingham- 
shire, and I have written to gentlemen 
whom I know personally, residing in 
the villages, asking the number of 
farmers in their respective villages 
who commenced life as agricultural 
labourers. As we are going to embark 
on the new principle of giving State 
aid to the labourer, I think it is weli 
we should know what the present 
system has done, so that we may have 
some data to go upon in Committee. 
I will take typical groups of villages 
within that 40 miles’ radius, which in- 
cludes the greater part of the north 
and middle of Nottinghamshire and 
my division in Lincolnshire. In one 
group of four villages there are 6,912 
acres, of which 1,805 acres are in the 
hands of men who commenced life as 
agricultural labourers; that is to say, 
25 per cent. of the land is held by 
them. The holdings vary in size from 
2 acres to 289 acres, and are held by 
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51 men. I will give the names of the 
villages, and also of the men, to hon. 
Gentlemen afterwards if they desire 
them. In a group of five villages in 
Nottinghamshire represented by 9,217 
acres—fairly good land, including some 
pasture—739 acres are in the hands of 
men who commenced life as agricultural 
labourers, and they farm from 60 to 
300 acres each. I will take a group of 
four villages in my division in Lincoln- 
shire representing something like 
97,000 acres. There 2,590 acres are 
in the hands of such men as I have 
referred to. On an estate near 
Grantham, which consists of 13,000 
acres, 1,400 acres are in the hands of 
men who started as labourers. In 
another case in Nottinghamshire, re- 
presenting 10,000 acres, 2,181 acres 
are in the hands of men who com- 
menced life as agricultural labourers. 
I think I have said enough to show that 
under the present system, which is so 
much derided by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, the labourer is not divorced from 
the soil, but that he is able to take, has 
taken, and is prospering on far larger 
farms than has been contemplated in 
any Act of Parliament dealing with the 
question. There is one other case I 
wish to refer to, because it is a peculiar 
one. The Isle of Axholme, which has 
been referred to once or twice to-night, 
is represented by about 50,000 acres ina 
ringfence. I willtake the town of Ep- 
worth, representing about 5,000 acres, 
and there there are 260 occupiers and 
owners of land, of whom about 160 com- 
menced life as labourers. The whole 
of the isle is represented by small 
owners and occupiers, holding as a rule 
200 or 300 acres, and there is only one 
holding of 3,000 acres. Anyone who 
went tothe Isle of Axholme and advo- 
cated compulsion would, in all proba- 
bility, lose every vote in the island. 
Supposing the Act were made compul- 
sory, and men in Epworth wanted land, 
you would give State aid and compul- 
sion to obtain it, and the effect would 
be to drive out many of these small 
holders, who were once in the condition 
of the men desiring the land, but had 
raised themselves by their energy and 
industry. I think from that that hon. 
Gentlemen will see what a dangerous 
principle they are advocating. Its 
application in that case would ruin and 
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destroy hundreds of poor men who 
had gained their position by energy and 
industry. I believe the voluntary sys- 
tem is the right one, and will do all 
that is required. If there is no com- 
pulsion the County Council will have to 
feel its way from village to village, and 
see that it does not injure these small 
occupiers of land, and find localities 
where it can buy land to benefit one set 
of men without injuring another set. 


(8.10.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” —(.Mr. Channing.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


dc. Estimates. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [18th March] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1892-93. 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 


(1.) That a sum, not exceeding £3,886,563, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for 
and towards defraying the Charges for the 
following Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1893.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

(8.42.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfasvu, W.): 
I should like on this Report to refer to 
several questions which affect Ireland. 
The Congested Districts Board has the 
control of a large amount of funds, and 
exercises powers which, if wisely exer- 
cised, may have a most salutary effect 
on the condition of Ireland. It is ex- 
pedient, therefore, that the business of 
that Board should be conducted in 
public, and I know of no reason why it 
should come before the publi¢ in the 
guise of a remedial Star Chamber. If 
the Press cannot be admitted to the 
meetings, it is desirable that a very full 
precis of the proceedings should be 
communicated to the newspapers. 
That could be no injury to the Board, 
and the result might be that useful 
suggestions would be secured from time 
When the Land Purchase 
Bill was passing through the House I 
suggested that this Board might be 
improved by the introduction of an 
elected element, but the late Chief 
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Secretary informed me that it was con- 
sidered advisable to make choice of 
gentlemen who were unconnected with 
any political Party. That reply im- 
posed upon me for the time, but I see 
that one gentleman who was appointed 
on that Board is now stumping South 
County Dublin, in the Unionist in- 
terest. I presume that if he enters 
Parliament he will resign his position 
on that Board. Another matter to 
which I wish to refer is of great 
importance to the ratepayers of the 
City of Dublin. The local rates of 
Dublin are not collected by a local 
officer, but by an Imperial official. 
The Corporation of Dublin have ob- 
tained powers to collect themselves the 
municipal rates, which amount to two- 
thirds of the whole rate; that is to say, 
£200,000 out of £300,000. The remainder 
is divided into the rates required— 
North and South Unions and the 
police rate. The office of Collector 
General is now vacant by death, and 
we desire an assurance that the Lord 
Lieutenant shall not fill up the office 
without having consulted with the 
Dublin Corporation. I asked to-day 
that reasonable time should be allowed 
to the Corporation of Dublin to decide 
whether they would undertake the 
collection. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
That is an elastic phrase. 

Mr. SEXTON : It is, but I only ask 
for reasonable time. It is reasonable 
to assume that the Corporation will 
undertake the collection, because their 
collection would become efficient and 
cheaper than under the present system. 
In that case it would be very unfair 
that a Collector General should be 
appointed at a salary of £1,200 a year 
and a subsequent pension to collect 
£100,000. I may mention, also, that 
the two Unions are quite willing that 
the Corporation should collect their 
share of the rates, and that would leave 
only £30,000 for the police rate, to be 
collected by the Imperial officer. That 
would probably cost the Government 
£10,000 to collect, and I would suggest 
that the whole amount should be left 
to the Corporation to collect. It may 
be said that there might be some 
difficulty in securing prompt payment, 
but the Government have to pay the 
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Dublin Corporation large sums every 
year on various accounts, and they 
might hold this money until an agreed- 
upon proportion of the police rate had 
been paid. I do not ask the right hon. 
Gentleman for a decisive answer to- 
night, but he might consider the 
matter. Another point on which I 
have asked a question and received an 
unsatisfactory answer is with respect 
to the preparation of the voting lists 
for the Local Board elections. In many 
cases the tenants are entitled to more 
than one vote ; but in consequence of 
the action of the Returning Officers, they 
were deprived of their additional votes. 
The right hon. Gentleman told me that 
the matter was regulated by Statute ; 
but the Returning Officers in Ireland 
are most of them untrained in the 
practice of the law, and considerable 
annoyance has arisen from their having, 
as we contend, interpreted the Statute 
improperly. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give instructions on 
which no mistake can arise, if not in 
time for the current elections, at all 
events as early as possible. On the 
subject of finance, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that Ireland was 
entitled to a sum of £40,000, which 
was the equivalent of what was given 
to England and Scotland for the relief 
of taxation. For twoor three years we 
were deprived of that money, and now 
it has been locked up in the Land 
Purchase Court to meet a contingency 
which will never arise and will not 
be available for five years. We ask 
that three-quarters of that sum should 
be taken out of that fund by an Act 
of the present Session, and that it be 
applied to the remission of taxation. 
The Intermediate Education Beard, 
after two years, have done nothing to 
utilise the grant of £40,000 which was 
given them. It was at my own instance 
that the Government agreed to allot 
this sum of £40,000 out of the produce 
of the Beer and Whiskey Tax. The 
Intermediate Education Board have 
only spent £5,000 of this sum, one- 
third of which has been spent on ad- 
ministration. The intermediate schools 
in Ireland have gone to very consider- 
able expense, both in fitting up 
scientific apparatus and in getting the 
services of highly-qualified teachers at 
good salaries ; but the money is lying 
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idle, while many of the schools are 
starving. When in Dublin in the 
winter of 1890 I inquired at the Inter- 
mediate Education Board what they 
meant to do to utilise the money 
granted by Parliament, I found that 
no steps were being taken, and I was 
informed at the Board that they did 
not expect the grant would amount to 
more than £30,000 a year. But the 
tax on beer and whiskey produced 
£39,000 odd, and how the Education 
Board could come to the conclusion 
that it would only produce £30,000 
passes my comprehension. This is a 
scandalous exhibition of incompetence 
on the part of the officials of the Board. 
I should have thought that the Board 
would have been glad to have the 
opportunity of providing the means of 
stimulating intermediate education in 
Ireland; but the money has been 
absolutely thrown away, and the Board 
has done nothing whatever. It appears 
there was a scheme on the stocks, but 
nothing has been seen of it. I ask 
the Chief Secretary to dig up the 
scheme, if it exist, and urge the Irish 
Executive to bring it into active opera- 
tion. Undoubtedly the money must be 
spent in some way. It might be spent 
usefully, and if the present Board can 
not use it, it ought to be taken from 
them. I wish now to refer to a ques- 
tion affecting the salary of the Superin- 
tendent of the Irish Pension Office. 
We know it is owing to the action of 
that gentleman that we are about to be 
deprived of £90,000 which we ought to 
have for the purpose of primary educa- 
tion. When we opened this discussion 
in Committee of Supply we were not 
acquainted with the facts, and the 
Treasury refused to state them. But 
bit by bit we have extracted a little 
information, and now we know that 
the Superintendent of the Irish Pension 
Office in Dublin is Mr. Denham 
Robertson, an actuary at the War 
Office in London. That gentleman 
receives a salary of £900 a year as an 
actuary at the War Office. He resides 
in London, and I presume his duty is 
to attend at the War Office from day 
today. But he is also Superintendent 
of another office in Dublin, several 
hundred miles away, and the question 
is how he is able to divide his time 
between his duties in London and 
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Dublin ? The whole thing is only fit for 
the region of opéra bouffe. It is a bur- 
lesque mode of conducting the business 
of an important office in Dublin. This 
man in 1885 reported that there was a 
surplus of £190,000 in the Irish 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. If he had 
been an Irish official in Dublin, 
acquainting himself with the actual 
condition of the fund, he could not 
have made that error. Mr. Denham 
Robertson paid a holiday visit to Ireland 
perhaps once or twice a year, and on 
the strength of these holiday visits he 
made a return to the Treasury with re- 
gard to the state of the fund. The 
Treasury never checked his return ; 
they were satisfied with his word, and 
they proceeded to make new rules for 
dealing with the surplus of £190,000. 
Mr. Denham Robertson continued to be 
actuary at the War Office, and at the 
end of six years—in 1891—he made 
another holiday visit to Ireland, and 
made a second valuation of the fund. 
He found there was a swing of the 
pendulum, and that the fund was now 
£190,000 to the bad. There was no 
reason in the world why the fund 
should not be in a state of equilibrium. 
I often think if Tory Members were 
only present to hear these facts, and 
could appreciate the injury and insult 
which are inflicted upon Ireland by 
giving the control of such large funds 
and such an important office to a gentle- 
man who only visited Ireland for a 
holiday, and if the Government Whips 
would only stand aside when a Division 
was called, I have no doubt what 
majority I would have. I have to ask 
that the services of Mr. Denham 
Robertson shall be altogether reserved 
for the War Office, and that the Superin- 
tendent of the Irish Pension Office, 
which has been so disgracefully bungled 
in the past, shall be confided to some 
Irishman who could give his whole time 
to the duties of the office, or if there is 
no Irishman to be found qualified for 
the task, and if you must send a Saxon 
over to Ireland, let him be an English- 
man who can devote his whole time to 
the duties of the office. As long as 
I am a Member of this House, and as 
long as Mr. Denham Robertson con- 
tinues Superintendent of the Irish 
Pension Office, I will never allow any 
Vote with which his name and salary 
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are connected to pass this House with- 
out question. I wish now to cail at- 
tention to the case of Patrick Nally, who 
lately died in prison. Nally was con- 
victed many years ago, in a time of great 
political excitement, upon the evidence 
of a paid informer and an instrument 
of the police. I knew the man years 
ago, and the opinion of those who were 
intimate with him was that he was 
innocent. You put him in prison and 
you kept him in prison for a longer 
time than you would have kept any 
ordinary convict. You brought him to 
London and subjected him to the tor- 
ture of solicitations by the agents of the 
Times newspaper, suggestions being 
made to him that he should offer evi- 
dence to incriminate some of the Irish 
Members. Offers were held out to him 
of liberty and reward; but, spurning 
these overtures, he was taken back to 
prison in Ireland. When brought away 
from prison for this purpose he pro- 
tested indignantly against the treatment 
to which he had been subjected. It 
appears he called out “God save 
Ireland,” and for this disorderly ex- 
clamation he was punished. After 
refusing to give evidence or to make 
evidence at the solicitation of the Times’ 
agent, he was taken back to prison. 
His health broke down, and repeated 
requests for his release on the part 
of Irish Members were disregarded 
by the Irish Government. He died in 
prison. His illness was kept a secret 
from his relatives. His brother, a 
medical man, was even refused permis- 
sion to see him; and all our requests 
that the Government should lay on 
the Table a copy of the evidence taken 
before the Coroner have, up to the 
present, been unavailing. The matter 
cannot be allowed to rest, as the cir- 
cumstances of Nally’s death are sur- 
rounded by grave suspicion. If the 
Government would lay on the Table the 
sworn depositions before the Coroner a 
great deal of time would be saved. I 
will now call the attention of the At- 
torney General to the case of the 
Achill Islanders. It is a wild, rugged 
barren island on the West of Ireland. 
The people were kept alive on seed 
potatoes, relief works instituted by the 
First Lord, and the contributions of the 
charitable public. They had, in fact, 
been kept alive by official and public 
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charity. Within the last few weeks 
the landlords obtained a decree against 
these people forrent. They made some 
resistance, or gave some annoyance to 
the bailiff, and a prosecution was in- 
stituted, in the language of the law, for 
unlawful assembly. I am not debating 
the question of the prosecution. What 
I complain of is the conduct of the 
Crown Solicitor and the Magistrates 
after the prosecution was instituted. 
These poor islanders had to cross seven 
miles of stormy water for the trial. 
They were brought before Colonel 
Stewart and Mr. Horn, who, by his 
diligence in making up cases under the 
Coercion régime, was promoted to be 
a Magistrate. These _ islanders, 
ill-fed and half-naked, made their 
way to the Court. The hearing lasted 
all day, and although it was known 
that the prosecution would not be 
pressed, and that the prosecutor was 
willing to take the recognisances of 
the prisoners, the Crown Solicitor said 
nothing of this. The Magistrates 
adjourned the hearing, not to the same 
Court, but to another town 13 miles 
inland. These 80 people, men and 
women, with no food or money in their 
pockets, had to lie about that town all 
night, and in the course of the night, 
and in the midst of a blinding snow- 
storm, they had to start for another 
town. They had to cross one of the 
highest mountains in Ireland. I have 
heard that the atmosphere of the Court 
was not sweet enough for the Magistrates, 
as the poor peasants had come between 
them and the wind. It has been said 
there was no snowstorm, and that no 
women travelied. No women travelled 
the whole way. They broke downin the 
storm and took refuge by the wayside. 
Next morning, when the Court was 
opened, all the men did not appear. 
When Mr. Horn called the muster roll 
he was about to sign a warrant for the 
attendance of one poor man who had 
not turned up in time. The man came 
in at the last moment, and, on being 
asked why he had not appeared at the 
opening of the case, said he had come out 
of a fever, his feet were blistered, and 
he could not keep up with the others. 
There is a picture of civilisation in the 
view of the officials of the right hon. 
Gentleman! Surely the Crown Solicitor 
at the end of the first day might have 
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said the prosecution would not go on 
and allowed the men to go on bail, but 
he remained silent ard allowed that 
journey to be taken, as these two 
Magistrates, with 80 peasants before 
them who had come over seven miles 
of water, had adjourned the inquiry 
to another town, 13 miles inland, in 
the midst of aninclement winter. We 
have heard a good deal of the bene- 
volent policy of the First Lord. 
I will not question that useful results 
have been produced; but I would press 
a policy of decency and consistency in 
the case of people who have maintained 
life by public charity and by the grant- 
ng of money by the Government, that 
an effort should be made to infuse 
something of the spirit of common 
humanity in the bosom of the minor 
agents of the Government in Ireland. 
There is a minor question relating to 
the Constabulary Force. Each county 
is entitled to a full quota. The people 
of Ireland, as Imperial taxpayers, pay 
£7,000,000 to the Imperial Purse, and 
they get back only £4,000,000. They 
pay for the whole Constabulary Force as 
contributors to the Imperial Purse, and 
they are assessed a second time for any 
men over the force quota. I would not 
have raised this question if the people 
were only charged the difference 
between the free quota and the extra 
men actually serving. But the Govern- 
ment have some way of juggling the 
Accounts. 

Mr. JACKSON: It is according to 
the Act. 

Mr. SEXTON: One would think, 
ifa county was entitled to a certain 
number of men, that only those extra 
would be charged for ; but you make a 
charge for absentees and for recruits in 
training at the depét. I submit that 
recruits at the depét are not in the 
service of the county, and that any 
charge for them should come out of the 
Imperial Vote. There is nothing more 
astonishing in the whole circle of Irish 
administration than the method of 
dealing with this question of extra 
police. It may be called a test of 
order or disorder, the presence of extra 
police. It is now quite two years since 
the First Lord began to say the condi- 
tion of Ireland was perfectly satisfac- 
tory; that exceptional crime had ceased; 
that there was no longer boycotting, and 
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that wherever we look for con- 
firmation we shall find it, whether 
in the criminal statistics or the 
charges of the Judges at the 


Assize. The Criminal Calendar is 
almost blank. With only six offences 
against the person in Ireland in the last 
Calendar, surely one might expect that 
extra police had been discontinued. 
The tax for extra police is most 
oppressive. It falls entirely upon the 
cesspayers. The Grand Jurors pay 
none of it, and they always like to have 
plenty of police. In the county of 
Clare, scheduled under the Congested 
Districts Act for special relief, and in 
which relief works have been executed, 
the charge this year for extra police is 
no less than £6,000, or 5d. in the £1 
for every farmer. Why is that charge 
maintained? There is no special crime, 
no boycotting, nothing in the criminal 
statistics, nothing in the speeches of the 
Judges at Assize, and the declaration 
of the Government that their policy 
has succeeded warrants the abandoning 
of this charge. I find that in the year 
following the enactment of the Coercion 
Act in 1888-9 the charge for extra 
police was £63,000; and now, in the 
presence of your claim that exceptional 
crime has ceased, your charge is 
£56,000. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give more than a mere com- 
monplace answer, and give the House 
a substantial assurance that the charge 
for extra police will be discontinued. 
You cannot boast in England, for the 
purposes of gathering votes, that Ireland 
is tranquil, and at the same time im- 
pose upon the people the same financial 
burdens as if lreland were in a condi- 
tion of criminal disorder. I wish also 
to call attention to the case of the 
Bangor police. A woman was accused 
of a very grave criminal charge. The 
police considered it important to have 
evidence of the handwriting. The 
District Inspector of Police and the 
sergeant under his charge entered into 
a conspiracy or combination to obtain 
such evidence of the handwriting as 
The 


might secure a conviction. 
result of this combination was 
that the sergeant went to the 


house of the woman before she had 
any notice of the charge. Paying what 
— to be a perfectly unofficial 
and friendly visit, he requested the 
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woman to write a love letter to assist 
him in carrying out a hoax, which he 
wished to deliver to one of the police- 
men, and if he wrote the letter himself 
the man would know his writing and 
the joke would fail. The woman fell 
into the trap. She wrote the letter, and 
the letter was actually produced and 
handed in at the trial as evidence. I 
hardly blame the sergeant, as the 
police in Ireland have been so much 
debauched by the methods of the 
Government that one can hardly won- 
der at such conduct. They do things 
in Ireland which no officer in England 
would commit. The police in Ireland 
have been not only encouraged to 
sail close to the wind in order to make 
up cases anyhow, but have been pro- 
moted for doing so. It is because of 
such practices that gentlemen like Mr. 
Horn have been promoted from the ranks 
of the police to the Bench of Justices. 
When the papers came before the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland he directed that there 
should be no prosecution, and that fact 
should be borne in mind in forming an 
opinion upon the case. It is absolutely 
clear that the District Inspector and 
the sergeant were not able to distin- 
guish between political offences and 
ordinary crime. I think that a dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between 
them, and I ask that an inquiry should 
be made into the case, and that a com- 
munication should be addressed to the 
Inspector General, pointing out that 
the District Inspector has rendered 
himself liable to dismissal. 

(9.32.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
8.) : This is a matter which practically 
affects the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, but it has 
become a feature in his leadership that 
he is never in his place on the Treasury 
Bench. I will refer to only one matter, 
and that is with reference to the 
Congested Districts Board. It was 
appointed by the Irish Government, 
and a vast sum of money has been 
placed at its disposal. Out of the 
ten Members composing it eight are 
Protestants and two are Roman 
Catholics. Now, I say that this 
Board has been packed with men who 
are pronounced Unionists and militant 

liticians. I am a Protestant myself, 

ut there is a difference in Ireland 
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between a spiritual and a political 
Protestant. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, §.): 
Which are you? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I am not com- 
pelled to give a confession of faith. I 
am a simple Christian. These men 
were not chosen because they were 
able or good administrators, but 
because they were political Protestants, 
and were able to carry out Lord 
Salisbury’s views. I wil! now point 
out that in a speech delivered 
by the right hen. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasu 
he stated that the work of the Board 
was to be of a decidedly unpolitical 
character. But is he aware that Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, one of the Commission, 
is a Unionist candidate for South 
Dublin, and that he is relying on what 
he has done in connection with the 
Congested Districts Board to be elected 
to this House? Then, again, on the 
14th May, 1891, when the Land 
Purchase Act was under discussion in 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
put on the tone of virtue which has so 
touched the hearts of Primrose Dames, 
and said he admitted that that part of 
the Bill should as far as possible be 
divorced from anything in the nature 
of politics. On the evening of the same 
day the right hon. Gentleman also said 
that it would not conduce to the good 
working of the Board if any Member 
of it were associated with a acrimonious 
political disputes. Now, who is Mr. 
H. Plunkett? He is the son of the late 
Lord Dunsany, a very high-minded 
man, but a strong politician, and his 
brother was a Tory Member of this 
House. Therefore, I must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how he has ful- 
filled his pledges. It is not fair to 
allow public money to be used for 
electioneering purposes. Will he at 
once dismiss this gentleman? He has 
no right to be a politician on one side, 
and a philanthropist on the other. My 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Johnston) 
was dismissed from the Irish Fishery 
Board because he took part in politics, 
and is Mr. H. Plunkett to be made an 
exception? I charge the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury with deliberately appointing 
Mr. Plunkett as a Commissioner in 
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order that he might make political 
capital out of his position. 

(9.50.) THe FIRST LORD or THe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I have been prac- 
tically challenged by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Mac Neill) to deal with the ques- 
tion which has just been raised ; and as 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. Jackson) has to 
reply to an important speech made 
earlier in the evening, the House will 
perhaps permit me shortly to do so. 
The hon. Gentleman hasreferred to cer- 
tain utterances of mine in which I ex- 
pressed the desire that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should be as far as possible 
divorced from all Party and electioneer- 
ing feeling. That hope I then enter- 
tained, and I still entertain it. The 
hon. Gentleman has charged me with 
having known that Mr. H. Plunkett 
was a candidate for South Dublin at 
the time I suggested his name as a 
member of the Congested Districts 
Board. I should have been gifted 
with a remarkable power of prophecy 
had I then known that of which Mr. 
Plunkett himself was unaware. I did 
not even know that Mr. Plunkett con- 
templated in any circumstances enter- 
ing political life. I had known him to 
be keenly interested in the development 
of Irish industries, and practically 
acquainted with the congested districts 
of Ireland, and I knew that he had 
given much time, much trouble, and 
much money to the advancement of 
Irish interests. I then thought, and 
I still think, that he is a man eminently 
qualified to carry out the work of the 
Congested Districts Board. Some 
months subsequent to his appointment, 
and after he had fully determined to 
devote his time and energy to the work 
of the Board, Mr. Plunkett was ap- 
pealed to to become a candidate for 
South Dublin. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mac Neill) said that Mr. Plunkett 
had used public money which had been 
voted for the Congested Districts 
Board for electioneering purposes. 

Mr. MACNEILL: No; I said 


nothing of the kind. What I did say 
was this—that Mr. Plunkett was using 
the constituency in Dublin as a means 
by which he could claim benevolence 
in distributing money in other parts of 
Treland. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman referred to my speeches to 
show that I had stated that it would 
be a very serious thing to allow a 
Member of one county in which there 
were congested districts to have the 
management of the money; but he 
knows that South Dublin is not one of 
the congested districts. Therefore, 
whatever else can be said, at all events 
it is certain that Mr. H. Plunkett was 
not obnoxious to the particular sus- 
picion which would undoubtedly have 
attached to any Representative of a 
county in which there was a large con- 
gested district, or who had the ad- 
ministration of the funds. With regard 
to the candidature of Mr. Plunkett, I 
say that I have had nothing to do with 
suggesting or recommending it. I 
never urged him to stand; and if my 
influence was exercised in any way, it 
was exercised in the way of his not 
standing. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Put him off the 
Board. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Even if I 
had the power to put him off the Board 
I should certainly hesitate before I 
asked a gentleman to resign whom I 
knew from personal knowledge to have 
the greatest interest in, and the most 
disinterested zeal for, the welfare of 
that class in Ireland for which the 
Board was intended. I agree that the 
utility of that Board will not be aug- 
mented by Mr. Plunkett's candidature 
for South Dublin, but I would point 
out that he was a member of the 
Board long before he became a candi- 
date for the constituency. Although 
it might be true that had I known that 
Mr. Plunkett was to be a candidate for 
South Dublin I might have searched 
elsewhere for a man to fill his place, I 
doubt whether I should have found a 
man more competent than he has 
proved himself to be. So far as I am 
aware, the members of the Board were 
not politicians, and I would point out 
that one member of it, Mr. Kennedy, 
shares the political views of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. MACNEILL: No; 
not. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, he is 
a very strong Nationalist. I do not 
profess to know all the shades of 
Nationalist politics ; but Mr. Kennedy 


he does 
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has always been a noted Nationalist, 
and he is a Roman Catholic. If Mr. 
Kennedy had stood forsome Nationalist 
seat, I should regret it as far as he was 
a member of the Board, but I would 
no more think of recommending my 
right hon. Friend to advise him to 
resign than I would think of asking 
him to advise Mr. Plunkett to resign. 
I have acted, as far as I could, with 
perfect impartiality in this matter. I 
think politics should be eschewed from 
the Board, and, so far as I have seen, 
they have been rigidly and absolutely 
excluded. 

(9.58.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): I think that the speeches 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord-of the Trea- 
sury must have convinced the House 
that the affairs of Ireland have been 
grossly mismanaged during the past 
twelve months. It has also been clearly 
shown that Mr. H. Plunkett has 
used his position as a member of 
the Congested Districts Board in order 
to further his political candidature. 
The right hon. Gentleman has furnished 
clear evidence that the Boards in Ire- 
land will be maintained as presently 
constituted so long as it is to the in- 
terests of the Government now in 
office. It has been proved that Mr. 
Horace Plunkett has used his position 
as a member of the Congested Districts 
Board to administer the funds in order 
to further his canvass for Membership 
of this House. He has boasted of 
the manner in which he has been able 
to serve the people of Ireland as 
a member of this Board, and _ his 
action in that regard, which has alike 
been characierised by bad taste and by 
a breach of the Constitution, is still up- 
held by the Leader of this House. I 
hold that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman furnishes the House with 
ample and sufficient evidence that the 
affairs of Ireland are grossly mis- 
managed, and that in this particular 
instance a grievous wrong has been 
done. These Irish Boards consider it 


their duty to do nothing as long as 
they can, to do as little as they can 
when they do anything, and when they 
are compelled to act to do it wrongly. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary is himself an example of that 


Mr. A. 1, Balfour 
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deterioration which overtakes any Irish 
official. We used to know the right 
hon. Gentleman as a kindly disposed 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
who made soft and plausible answers to 
questions that were addressed to him, 
and who kept himself on good terms 
with all those with whom he came into 
contact. But the moment he became an 
official his heart became hardened, and 
from that time we detected a change. 
Sir, there was another matter brought 
forward by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, and that was the case of Mr. 
Horn. My hon. Friend used the ex- 
pression ‘‘ want of common humanity,” 
with regard to the treatment of those 
people in the West of Ireland who 
came under the jurisdiction of Mr. 
Horn. But Sir, what else is to be ex- 
pected from officials whose conduct is 
defended by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the Front Bench irrespective alto- 
gether of the wrongs and the evils that 
these people do? Not only that, but 
the very officials who abuse their posi- 
tion are selected for promotion. We 
have an example in the case of Mr. 
Horn. I have some_ experience 
of him. Exactly nine years ago I 
was summoned before him, although 
he was not then a Resident Magis- 
trate, and what do you _ think 
he suggested to me? Because I did 
not answer his question, and although 
I had not committed any crime, this 
Mr. Horn advised me to leave the 
country. Why should I leave the 
country at the bidding of an Irish 
Magistrate, having as good a right to 
stay here as he? That was the ques- 
tion I asked myself. I was a good 
citizen; I had responsibilities of a 
domestic and of a social nature which 
I was endeavouring to fulfil, and was 
I to turn my back on my native land, 
on my people, because this English 
official was not pleased with my 
conduct? In England a man who 
acted in such a way as Mr. Horn 
acted would be reprimanded, but in 
Ireland he is selected for promotion. 
There is another matter to which I 
desire to call the attention of the 
House, and that is in respect of the 
conduct of those responsible for the 
death of P. W. Nally. I will read some 
extracts from a fellow prisoner to show 
he was unduly done to death. Nally 
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was sentenced about ten years ago ; he 
was found guilty after two juries had 
disagreed, being at last convicted on 
the evidence of a common informer. 
There was no case against him. In 
consequence of having cried out ‘‘ God 
save Treland,” under circumstances of 
excitement, he lost the beneficial results 
of his good conduct in prison, and was 
kept there sufficiently long to be done 
to death. But for shouting ‘“‘ God save 
Ireland "’ he would have been released 
nine months before he died, and would 
have been living till this day. He was 
removed from Downpatrick to Mount- 
joy, and when he came back he was 
looking so ill that the doctor directed 
attention to him. His fellow prisoner 
writes :— 

“The medical officer and Deputy Go- 

vernor of Mountjoy swore at the inquest that 
P. W. Nally did not look at all strong, and 
that he was greatly changed when he returned 
from Downpatrick. The medical officer, there- 
fore, stands condemned on his own words, for 
he gave P. W. Nally no medical treatment, 
and instead of continuing the dietary allowed 
him by the doctor in Downpatrick, he put him 
on the ordinary prison fare. Towards the latter 
end of the summer some filthy disease broke out 
amongst the pigs—22 of them died ; they were 
all buried in the garden. P. W. Nally had to 
assist in burying the animals. When the pit 
was re-opened for the purpose of burying 
others the stench that arose from the half-de- 
composed carcases, in the words of another 
prisoner, who saw Nally at this revolting 
work, ‘ would knock down a horse.’ A couple 
of weeks before his admission to the hospital, 
Nally said,‘ I think I have taken the disease 
from the infernal pigs,’ and he added, ‘I do 
not care so much if I live to go home, and see 
my father and mother.” 
These were the last words reported to 
have been used by this unfortunate 
young man. We have all very strongly 
felt his death ; he was known to most 
of us. We believe him to have been 
innocent, and to have been wrongfully 
convicted. In prison he was treated 
with unnecessary harshness, and set to 
work of a disgusting and of a deadly 
character ; for that reason, Sir, I move 
a reduction in this Vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the Vote the 
hon. Gentleman would not be in Order 
in taking that course. The whole Vote 
has already been put to the House, and 
the Motion for reduction cannot, there- 
fore, be entertaine «. 

(10.20.) Cotonen NOLAN (Gal- 
way, N.): In view of the fact that there 
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has been an arrangement that the 
Scotch Resolutions on Report of Supply 
are to be taken at half-past 10 o'clock, 
I will content myself by voting against 
the whole sum involved in the Resolu- 
tion. I have spoken to many people in 
Mayo on the subject, and I believe in 
the perfect innocence of Nally. I 
believe the evidence against him was 
not sufficient to justify a conviction. 
And if we cannot move the reduction 
of the Vote we will take a Division 
against the whole Vote. 

*(10.21.) Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
FoR IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): I will very shortly go through the 
several points which have been raised. 
It is unnecessary for me to say more 
with reference to meetings of the Con- 
gested Districts Board—because that 
has been already replied to by the 
Leader of the House—than that I have 
considered the question, and I am 
strongly of opinion that it would not 
be in the interests of the Public Service 
that the Press should be admitted to 
meetings of the Board. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
has suggested that a precis of the work 
done should be given to the Press. I 
have talked the matter over with 
some members of the Board, and I 
think something of that kind is already 
done. I see, however, no objection to 
an announcement being made of the 
work which has been actually under- 
taken. As to the question of the 
Collector General of Rates, the office 
has been vacant now for some time in 
order to afford the Dublin Corporation 
the opportunity of considering the 
question, and seeing whether they will 
exercise the powers given them under 
the Act of 1890. I apprehend that 
the Corporation will, before very long, 
be able to give a definite answer to 
the question, and in the meantime 
His Excellency has delayed making 
a& permanent appointment to the 
office. The suggestion has been made 
that possibly the whole of the rates 
could be collected by one body. It is 
true they are collected by one office 
now, but I think it would be unusual— 
and not advantageous—that, for in- 
stance, rates which were assessed and 
levied by other bodies such as the 
Boards of Guardians and other rates 
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should be collected by the Corporation. 
I do not think that would work well or 
satisfactorily, but I agree with the hon. 
Member who asked the question that 
if the Corporation decided to take over 
the collection of their own municipal 
rates, which, as the hon. Member for 
West Belfast has pointed out, form two- 
thirds of the whole, then of course the 
head of the remaining office will be 
brought into a different position from 
that which he occupies now, and con- 
sideration will have to be given as to 
the amount of the salary to be paid 
him. There is no desire to prejudice 
the due consideration of the question 
by the Corporation. An hon. Member 
referred to a question connected with 
voting for Guardians and the issue of 
instructions by the Local Government 
Board with regard to it. If the hon. 
Gentleman’s statements represent the 
real facts of the case, and there is any 
chance of different decisions being 
arrived at upon the same facts by the 
various officers, it will be desirable that 
instructions on the subject should be 


issued by the Local Government 
Board. I will, however, take the 
matter into consideration. Then 
an hon. Member referred to the 


reserve fund under the Land Purchase 
Act, and pointed out that the £40,000 
@ year, which is to accumulate until it 
reaches £200,000, is out of all 
proportion to that fund. I need 
not enter into the question further than 
to say it is necessary to convince the 
House and the country that under the 
Act the British taxpayer will run very 
little risk and that there will be ample 
security for the re-payment of the ad- 
vances made under that Act without 
calling upon the British taxpayer. 
And [I certainly think that without 
further experience of the working of 
that Act it is too early to attempt to in- 
terfere with the reserve fund. I do 
not think that the hon. Member him- 
self will be much disposed to be an- 
noyed if he finds at the end of the 
year that the Act has been largely 
availed of by the people of Ireland. 
The hon. Member also referred to the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise 
Duties) residue which has been handed 
over to the Intermediate Education 
Board. I have made some inquiries as 
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to the amount of money which hasbeen 
expended, and no doubt up to the pre- 
sent time there has been comparatively 
little expenditure out of the fund, but 
I think this should be borne in mind, 
that the first payment out of it was not 
made to the Intermediate Education 
Board until nearly the end of the 
year. The Board naturally desired fur 
ther information before settling the 
terms of their scheme. They have, 
I believe, settled that scheme, and it 
is in actual operation. It is confirmed 
to this extent, that I have had two 
letters from representative masters of 
schools interested, which seem to indi- 
cate that they themselves take the view 
that under the scheme which has 
already been framed there will be a 
larger expenditure than has hitherto 
been the case by the Board. I am 
sure no hon. Member wiil desire that 
the Intermediate Education Board 
should be rushed into trying to expend 
money, but that they should exercise 
their calm judgment, proceed cautiously 
and try to expend the money to the 
best possible advantage. I would re- 
mind the House that when the Act was 
passed it was distinctly understood that 
the money was handed over to this 
Board until Parliament should other- 
wise order, and, therefore, if it should 
be found desirable to transfer a portion 
of it to some other purpose equally 
advantageous to the people of Ireland, 
it would not be inconsistent with the 
original contemplation, as evidenced by 
the Act itself. The hon. Member 
referred to the question of the Teachers’ 
Pension Fund and the superintendent. 
I hope the House will excuse me for 
not entering upon the question of the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund and their 
superintendent. The question is under 
consideration, and I am sure the House 
will not wish to pass any censure upon 
a public officer until the whole matter 
has been thoroughly examined. 
Mr. SEXTON: The gentleman has 
given up his own Report for 1885. 
*Mr. JACKSON: I must not be led 
into discussing that. All I will say in 
answer to that question is, of course, 
that the alterations made following 
1885 have something to do with it, in 
addition to which there are other cir- 
cumstances over which he had no con- 
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trol—namely, the raising of the age at 
which candidates become teachers, and, 
therefore, limiting to some extent, the 
period of their contribution to the fund. 
The hon. Member (Mr. John O’Connor) 
referred to the case of P. W. Nally. I 
have read everything connected with 
that case, so far as the records of my 
Department have allowed me to do so, 
and I cannot find the smallest evidence 
to show that anything was done of 
which complaint can reasonably be 
made; and I go further than that and 
say that, as far as I can judge, from 
the time Nally was taken ill to the 
time of his death, the utmost care and 
attention were shown to him, not only 
by the two prison doctors but by the 
eminent doctor who was called in to 
assist them—Dr. Cruise. The hon. 

Member for Tipperary (Mr. John 
O’Connor) seems to doubt whether 
that was the case. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I admit that 
they were called in after the case was 
hopeless. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I suppose most of 
us have experience of illnesses that per- 
haps in their earlier stages do not 
assume a very serious character, but 
that sometimes develop that appearance 
afterwards. Two trained nurses were 
in attendance. Dr. Cruise was called 
in and entirely approved of the course 
which had been taken by the prison 
doctors in Nally’s case, and, so far as I 
can judge, there is not the smallest 
particle of evidence to show that any- 
thing was done which should not have 
been done, or that anything was 
neglected which could have been done 
in order to save his life. I, therefore, 
hope the House will not think it 
necessary for me to go through the 
old story again. I will only say the 
evidence shows 

Mr. SEXTON: We only want the 
evidence. 

*“Mr. JACKSON : That is to say you 
want the evidence which was given to 
the jury at the Coroner’s inquest. 
But, the hon. Member seemed to make 
a complaint that the Government were 
not represented by counsel at the 
inquest. Well, when I first saw reports 
of the inquest being held, I was in 
Dublin, and, the very question I asked 
was as to whether the Government had 
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been represented at the inquest, and I 
was told they had not. I asked why, 
and the answer I thought was an 
extremely good one ; namely, that they 
desired really to leave the matter 
entirely and freely to the jury, and not 
seem to influence them in one way or 
the other. It seemed to me that that 
was a very good course of procedure. 
I think there might be very great 
difficulty if the Government were 
called upon to present reports of 
evidence taken at a Coroner's inquest 
at which they were not represented, 
and at which no questions were asked 
by counsel on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. I can conceive that great 
inconvenience might arise from such a 
course of procedure; and I. do not 
think the Government would be justified 
in presenting reports of the kind unless 
they were represented at the inquest, 
and had taken some part in the pro- 
ceedings before the Coroner. The hon. 
Member referred to the question of 
Clare Island. I have read very care- 
fully the whole of the report of what 
took place, and I think I can explain 
it in a very few words. I am satisfied 
that there is no _ justification for 
assuming or believing that the Magis- 
trates on that occasion acted otherwise 
than for what they deemed to be the in- 
terests of the people concerned. In the 
first place, the defendants were repre- 
sented by a solicitor on the first day. 
The Court was adjourned in conse- 
quence of some illness; that adjourn- 
ment lasted over a period of time. 
Subsequently the Court met at Louis- 
burgh, about which I may repeat what 
I said, that there was noaccommodation 
in the Court. It is a small room over 
another building without any seating 
accommodation, except for solicitors 
and clients, and it was entirely un- 
suited for accommodating so large a 
number of people as were there stand- 
ing three or four deep, it being packed 
through the whole course of the pro- 
ceedings. On this particular day it was 
thought that during the course of the 
day an arrangement would be come to. 
It appeared to be extremely probable, 
so much so that the parish priest 
recommended a certain course to 
be taken which would have had the 
effect of producing the result desired. 
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It therefore became necessary to 
adjourn the case. According to the 
appearance of the case at the end of the 
first day it looked as if it would last six 
or seven days, and if all these persons 
had exercised their right of cross- 
examining the witnesses, and if it 
had iasted so long, it would have 
been quite impossible to have 
conducted it either with comfort 
or without seriously interfering 
with the case. I believe the result 
shows that no harm has been done. 
There isone more point, and thatis about 
the Constabulary Force. The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to think that the free quota, 
as it is called, should be represented by 
the actual number of men serving in a 
district. I understood the hon. Gentle- 
man to say there was a difference 
between the free quota and the number 
actually serving. 

Mr. SEXTON: They should only 
pay the difference between the free 
quota and the number actually serving. 

“Mr. JACKSON: If you take the 
total force of 10,006 men which have 
to be allocated to the different counties 
throughout Ireland, that number must, 
of course, include not only vacancies 
and absences cn leave, but also recruits. 
Therefore, I think it would not be 
possible without a complete alteration 
to carry out the plan the hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke about the extra force in 
Clare. There has been a considerable 
reduction of the extra force in Clare. 
With regard to the extra force generally, 
I find that while in 1887 the number of 
the extra force was 1,556, it has now 
been reduced to 1,000—a reduction of 
more than one-third of the total extra 
force chargeable upon the counties. 

Mr. SEXTON : Why do you charge 
£56,000 on the Vote ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
knows that if the £56,000 is not ex- 
— it will not be charged. I think 

have now attended to all the points 
raised by hon. Gentlemen opposite—— 

Mr. SEXTON: Whatabout Sergeant 
Boyd? 

*Mr. JACKSON: There is no doubt 
that the Inspector did give instructions 
to Sergeant Boyd to obtain a specimen 
of this woman’s handwriting, and he 
accepts the full responsibility for all he 
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has done. I have already stated that 
I think ina case like that such a course 
ought not to have been adopted, and 
communication has been made to the 
Inspector expressing the view I have 
just stated. 

*(10.45.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Government were most 
anxious to leave the whole case to the 
jury. Our contention has been that 
that is exactly what they did not do; that 
they did not place all the information in 
their possession before the Coroner's 
jury. My chief reason for rising is to 
direct the Chief Secretary's attention to 
a letter from a fellow-prisoner of Mr. 
Nally, named M‘Auley, who has been 
released since Nally’s death. Theletter 
appeared in the newspaper called the 
Western People. In it Mr. M‘Auley 
says— 

“Immediately after Mr. Nally’s death five 

prisoners requested the Deputy Governor to 
have them examined at the inquest (he gives 
the names) ; but, notwithstanding their earnest 
request that they should be examined, they 
were refused, and the Governor replied that 
they had forfeited all their civil rights, and 
for that reason refused to allow them to go 
before the jury.” 
It was to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to put all the evidence they had 
before the jury, and if M*‘Auley’s 
statements are true the Governor held 
back from the jury material evidence. 
I will read other extracts. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I inter- 
rupt the hon. Gentleman, and remind 
him of the arrangements that have 
been made, and beg of him to condense 
his remarks as much as possible ? 

*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I am most 
anxious to facilitate the arrangements 
of the House, but I am also anxious not 
to see my countrymen dying in gaol. I 
wish to put the Chief Secretary in pos- 
session of information which he can 
investigate for himself before the case 
comes on again. I will ask him to 
appoint a Commission to hold a sworn 
inquiry into these points. M‘Auley 
also points out in his letter that previous 
to Mr. Nally being transferred tc 
Mountjoy Prison he was under special 
treatment on account of his health, 
but that on reaching Mountjoy Pri- 
son he had to clean out a pigge 
in which 20 or 30 pigs were kept, an 
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connected with which there was a pit 
closet, which was the worst in the 
prison. He was engaged in cleaning 
this place when taken ill. Some of 
this came out before the jury, but the 
evidence of these men, who were em- 
ployed with Mr. Nally, was kept back. 
As there are in the prison a score of 
men, many of them respectable and 
the victims of packed juries, like Nally, 
I think a sworn inquiry should be held, 
and the light let in so far that we may 
see how they are treated. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will take this into 
his consideration. 

*Mr. JACKSON , I do not think Iam 
under any obligation to have a sworn 
inquiry into the matter, as the hon. 
Member suggests. I see no reason in 
the facts brought before me to justify 
such a course ; but if the hon. Member 
has any further evidence, if he will put 
it before me I will satisfy myself on the 
point. 

Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 215; 
Noes 80.—(Div. List, No. 49.) 
Crass VII. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £110,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1892, as a Grant in Aid of Local Rates in 
Scotland.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


(11.5.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I protest, in the first place, against 
the discussion of so important and in 
many respects difficult question at 11 
o'clock in the evening, and I may say 
that we have been disappointed by the 
course pursued by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, who has thought fit to 
put an unnecessary before a necessary 
Vote in the discussion in Committee. 
My first objection is to the amount of 
the Vote. A sum of £110,000 is going 
to Scotland this year, and it is supposed 
to bear the ratio of £11 for every £80 
which is given to England. But in 
England a sum of 10s. per child on 
average attendance is given, and I 
should like to know why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not follow 
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the same simple form with regard to 
Scotland? I do not know that it would 
have made very much difference in the 
amount; but, asa matter of fact, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer preferred 
to adopt the ratio on grounds which 
have never yet been examined by a 
Committee of this House, although 
that Committee has been promised. 
How did that idea of a ratio arise? 
In 1889, when the Probate Duty was 
applied in England for the reduction 
of the rates and in Scotland for freeing 
education, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that it would not be proper 
to give to Scotland only so much as the 
Imperial Exchequer had obtained from 
the Probate Duty collected in Scot- 
land, because that country did not pro- 
duce so large a share of Probate Duty 
as England, and therefore the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be generous, 
and introduced the ratio of 11 to 80. 
In 1889 we got £18,000 more than the 
proportion of duty which came from 
Scotland; but in the following year, 
instead of getting more, we got £61,000 
less, and we are getting £61,000 
less at the present moment. For his 
benevolence in the matter of this loan 
of £18,000 for one year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is charging Scotland 
in perpetuity no less than £43,000. 
The ratio is based upon a theory of the 
relations of England and Scotland 
which will not bear examination; and 
if a due balance is to be struck between 
the two countries, Scotland was last 
year over-taxed to the exent of 
£1,700,000. But how does this 
question arise? When, last year, it 
was proposed to give England free edu- 
cation, two courses were open to the 
Government. They might have paid 
for the freeing of English education 
out of English money, which would 
have been the proper course; but 
instead they had a surplus which 
should have been applied to the re- 
mission of taxation, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and this they applied to the 
purposes of England alone. The por- 
tion of that surplus which would have 
gone to Scotland if there had been a 
remission of taxation was the sum 
to which Scotland was entitled, and 
that amount was not £265,000, but 
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£320,000. My next objection is to the 
mode in which this money is allocated 
between the boroughs and counties—in 
fact, to the whole principle of alloca- 
tion. It is to be divided according to 
the amount of rateable property in the 
counties and boroughs; but the rateable 
value has nothing to do with the 
amount of money raised by the coun- 
ties and boroughs for the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and has still less to do with 
the burden of rates, which falls re- 
spectively on the counties and the 
boroughs. Everyone will admit that 
the boroughs pay at least as much Im- 
perial taxation as the counties—indeed, 
it is favouring the counties to 
estimate that they pay as much 
as the boroughs. Therefore, if we 
divided this money on the basis of 
population, we should divide it in 
accordance with the sources from 
which it is derived. But only 28 per 
cent. of the population is in the coun- 
ties, and 72 per cent. in the boroughs; 
and of this sum of money the counties 
would get £30,800 and the boroughs 
£79,200. In other words, the counties 
would get £22,000 more than they 
were entitled to. The sum given to 
the counties would reduce the rates 
8-6 per cent., whereas the sum given to 
the boroughs would only reduce the 
rates by 3°6 per cent. If we divided 
the money according to population the 
county rates would be relieved by 5:1 
per cent., and the borough rates by 5 
percent. But we also find most extra- 
ordinary anomalies when we apply 
this principle of division to the various 
boroughs. In Stromness the average 
amount this grant will make per 
family is 7d. per annum; in Pollok- 
shields it is 5s.9d. In Wisham the 
average is 104d.; in Lanark, 1s. 2d. ; in 
Motherwell, ls. 3d. The same ridicu- 
lous anomalies are to be found in 
groups of towns. In Aberdeen the 
average is ls. 1ld.; in Old Aberdeen, 
ls. 3d.; and in Woodside, 94d.; and 
yet the populations in these places are 
all of the same class. In Dundee the 
average is ls. 10d., and in Newport 
3s. ld. In Municipal Glasgow it is 
2s. 6d.; in Govan, Is. 8d.; Hillhead, 
4s. 6d.; and Pollokshields, 5s. 9d. 


These inequalities are favourable to 
the large towns, like Glasgow and 


Mr. Hunter 
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Edinburgh, but very unfavourable to 
the small places. The present-system 
of allocation means giving to the rich 
and taking from the poor. My third 
objection to the method which has 
been adopted by the Government is that 
the relief to the taxpayer would be abso- 
lutely insignificant and inappreciable. 
Take first the counties. The amount 
given represents a halfpenny in the 
pound to the owner and a halfpenny to 
the occupier. What does that mean? 
Four out of five of the inhabitants of 
the counties occupy houses of less than 
£6iannual value. The consequence is that 
every four out of five ratepayers in the 
counties will receive a benefit which 
will not, on the average, exceed 3d. per 
annum. But take the rich man. 
What is he to get who is both the 
owner and occupier of a house rented 
at £100 a year, and presumably, there- 
fore, is a man with an income of not 
less than £1,000 a year? Why, such a 
man will receive the munificent contri- 
bution from the Government of 8s 4d. 
per annum. Now take the burghs. 
In burghs generally the grant wiil 
involve a reduction to owners of one- 
fifth of a penny, and to occupiers four- 
fifths of a penny ; and taking the burghs 
as a whole those figures will work out 
this result—that 433,000 families will 
get an average of 5d. each per annum ; 
64,000 families will get 9d. each; 
37,000 will get 1s. 2d. each, and 
55,000 families will get 3s. 1d. each. 
These sums are absolutely insigni- 
ficant. In fact, in the burghs a man 
positively loses by this grant as com- 
pared with a reduction of Customs and 
Excise, until we come to a rent of £40 
a year, and only 3 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of Scotland occupy houses 
over £40 rental. Who, then, will get 
this money? In the first place, those 
3 per cent. will get something out of 
it. Then 20 per cent. only of the shop- 
keepers will get something. The 
manufacturers and the railways and 
the canals, coupled with the owners of 
property, get the whole of this money. 
My last point is this: that this mode of 
distribution involves peculiar injustice 
to the working class—to the great mass 
of the population. I have figures which 
can be relied upon for Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Glasgow. Unfortu- 
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nately, the Return which the Govern- 
ment promised is not yet before 
us, or it would be in the power of hon. 
Members to ascertain what would be 
the real effect of such a distribution of 
the money in any part of Scotland. 
In Aberdeen, which may be taken as 
an average town, I divide the ratepayers 
into three groups. The first, number- 
ing 7,500, lived in houses not over £5 a 
year, and would get of Aberdeen’s share 
£95 divided amongst them per annum, 
or 23d. each. The second group, num- 
bering 10,000, will get £347, which 
works out to 8}d. per annum. The re- 
maining group of 6,000 will get £689, 
or 2s. 4d. per annum, while business 
premises will get £704, or 2s. 9d. on 
the average. The owners of property 
get £627, making in all £2,461. What 
is the sum which the 17,500 get as 
against the 6,000? You have £2,461 
to divide, and between the 17,500 rate- 
payers there is only a sum of £441 to 
divide, leaving £2,000 to be divided 
amongst the remaining third of the rate- 
payers of Aberdeen. Dundee is an in- 
structive example, because it happens 
to be one of the very few towns in 
Scotland where the municipal rates 
are paid entirely by the occupier, and 
not by the owner. Dundee gets £3,273. 
Out of that £3,273, £2,000 goes to 
11,000 ratepayers, or an average of 
43d. ; £600 goes to 18,000 ratepayers, 
or an average of 8d.; £144 goes to 
2,300 ratepayers, and £364 goes to 
2,211 ratepayers, making in all for the 
occupiers of dwelling houses the sum 
of £1,312. That is all out of a sum of 
£3,273, the rest being given to the 
large manufacturers and the owners of 
business premises. Then I take Glas- 
gow. Glasgow is a somewhat interest- 
ing case, because Glasgow is, I believe, 
the only town in Scotland in which 
there is graduated rating for municipal 
purposes, in which those who occupy 
houses under £10 pay only half the 
rates of those who occupy houses 
of £10 and upwards. I am enabled, 
by figures which I received in June last 
from the Municipal Authorities in 
Glasgow, to measure precisely how 
Glasgow’s share of this money will go. 
Glasgow will get £15,646. I divide the 
ratepayers into two groups—a group of 
76,000 and a group of 56,000. The 


{21 Maron, 1892} 
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76,000 ratepayers get less than 1-10th of 
the money. They get £1,548, which 
amounts to an average of 43d. The 
56,000, on the contrary, get £10,000, 
amounting to an average of 3s. 9d. Then 
the owners, who have been very active 
over this business, get £3,458. The 
significance of these figures lies in the 
comparison with the benefits which the 
poorer ratepayers would have obtained 
by a remission of the duties, say, for 
example, on tea or tobacco. If there 
had been a remission of £110,000 of the 
duties on tea or tobacco, each family 
in Scotland would, on an average, have 
gained 2s. 9d.; but with regard to four- 
fifths of the entire body of ratepayers, 
the maximum benefit which they will 
get on an average is 5d., instead of 
2s. 9d., so that, in point of fact, this 
species of finance which has been in- 
augurated by the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer is a plan by which with one 
hand he empties the pockets of the 
working men and with the other he 
hands over the proceeds to 20 per cent. 
of the shopkeepers, the large manu- 
facturers, and the owners of property. 
I regret to have occupied the time of 
the House so long at this period 
of the evening. The subject is much 
too vast to exhaust on this occasion, 
and I can only express my hope that 
the Government will fix an early day 
for the Second Reading of the Bill for 
the distribution of the money, so that 
it may be possible to deal with the 
subject more exhaustively. 

*(11.30.) Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.) : 
My hon. Friend the Member for North 
Aberdeen, who has just sat down, makes 
three chief complaints against this 
Vote. In the first place, he complains 
of the amount of the Vote; in the 
second place, he, complains of the 
basis of distribution of the Vote; and, 
in the third place, he thinks it per- 
fectly monstrous that the rates should 
be relieved. I think I have put the 
points he submitted pretty fairly and 
accurately. In the first place, with 
regard to the amount, my hon. Friend 
himself allows that if we got 10s. for 
each child attending school in Scot- 
land, as they doin England, we should 
practically have the same amount as at 
present. But the real fact of the 
matter is that the question cannot be 
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thoroughly solved until the Committee 
to inquire into the financial relations 
between Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land has been appointed, has de- 
liberated, and has given its Report. 
Why has that Committee not been 
aera It is because of Welsh 
obstruction. (“‘No,no!”) But I think 
if you look at the Notice Paper you 
will find a series of objections put down 
by the Welsh Members which have 
hitherto made it impossible for this 
Committee to be appointed at all. In 
the second place, my hon. Friend ob- 
oo to the basis of distribution of this 

ote, according to which the £110,000 
is to be distributed to counties and to 
burghs on the basis of the valuation of 
rateable property. My hon. Friend 
suggests the basis of population, and 
proceeds on some hypothetical figures ; 
but I think he stands alone—he is a 
unique and peculiar party almost by 
himself in urging the basis of popula- 
tion. But I have had put before me 
proposals that the money should be 
distributed on the basis of assessment 
—that is to say, on the basis of 
the amount of the rates that are 
assessed. There are, however, obvious 
advantages in favour of valuation being 
made a basis. In the first place, valua- 
tion is a more or less permanent basis 
to go upon. Valuation is imposed by 
a Government Assessor in most cases, 
and his decision is subject to an appeal 
to the Judges. It is, therefore, an 
eminently fair basis, whereas the basis 
of assessment simply depends on the 
sweet will of the assessing body. 
There is no stability about it; it may 
be more in one year than another, 
and so on. There is, moreover, 
another very strong point against assess- 
ment being made the basis of distribu- 
tion, and that is that burgh rates 
include gas rates and water rates. 
Gas and water are commodities which 
are supplied to those who pay the 
rates, and, therefore, I do not see how 
that could be made a basis upon 
which to distribute this money. Asa 
matter of fact, the proposal to dis- 
tribute the money according to assess- 
ment is nothing more nor less than a 
premium on extravagance, and it is 
grossly unfair to the rural districts. 
But the whole of this Debate on the 


Mr. Hozier 


{COMMONS} 
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present occasion is more or less a 
preliminary skirmish. The great battle 
which we, on behalf of the ratepayers 
of Scotland, are going to fight against 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) and his followers, a battle 
in which I earnestly trust we shall 
beat him and his followers, will be on 
the Second Reading of the Educational 
and Local Taxation Relief (Scotland) 
Bill, and I hope that the Govern- 
ment will give us a first-rate oppor- 
tunity for that discussion. This 
evening the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs is 
merely making what, perhaps, in his 
favourite French, he would call a 
naked and brutal reconnaissance of our 
position. But I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman has chosen a very 
good opportunity. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Aberdeen makes an 
attack on the relief of the rates; but 
has he anything whatever to support 
him in the opinion of the people of 
Scotland as far as this Vote is con- 
cerned? I have here in my pocket a 
very large bundle of suggestions of 
various sorts as to what ought to be 
done with the money of the regular 
Equivalent Grant. But though these 
proposals vary in almost every point, 
they are practically unanimous in the 
view that this partial Equivalent 
Grant ought to be applied just 
exactly as the Government propose 
in respect of the relief of the rates. 
The only sad point of this proposal of 
the Government is that it sows dissen- 
sion between right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench opposite. I am sorry 
I do not see the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bridgeton in his place 
this evening. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stirling Burghs 
is at direct variance with the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bridgeton. 
Which is in the right? Let me call as 
arbiter the North British Daily Mail, 
the leading Gladstonian paper in Scot- 
land. Here is an extract from its 
leading article of 26th February— 

“ Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has totally and 
absurdly _misrepresen Scottish public 
opinion. For the opinion of the ple we 
must turn to Sir George Trevelyan’s speech. 
Sir George gave admirable expression to 
Scottish sentiment.” 
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I have risen, however, not merely to 
support this Vote, but also, as a former 
member of the Civil Service, in order 
to record my emphatic protest against 
the language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs in attacking the permanent 
officials of the Scottish Ofiice. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that a mem- 
ber of the Glasgow Corporation had 
gone to the Scottish Office, and had 
been told the exact amount Glasgow 
was to receive—that Glasgow would be 
justified in counting on this money, and 
that the cheques were being written 
out. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that was a breach of duty on the part 
of the officials; asked whether the 
official in question had been rebuked, 
and added emphatically that he had 
never known in the whole course 
of his acquaintance with public 
Departments anything more improper 
on the part of a public official. The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a gross 
personal attack upon a permanent Civil 
servant without even taking the trouble 
to verify the facts. I happen to have 
first-hand information on that point. I 
have not been in communication with 
the Scottish Office, or with any Govern- 
ment officials, and I have purposely 
abstained from approaching them on the 
subject. My information comes from 
the representative of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration who went to the Scottish 
Office on the occasion in question, and 
I have been authorised to make public a 
memorandum which has been drawn 
up by that member of the Corporation 
and by two City officers who accom- 
panied him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It will save the time of the House and 
the hon. Member the trouble of quoting 
the document if I say that I fully in- 
tended when I spoke to explain the 
whole of the circumstances of the case. 
Unlike the hon. Member I have been 
to the Scottish Office, and I know 
exactly what has happened. 

“Mr. HOZIER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to take, or 
rather to have taken, the earliest 
Opportunity of expressing a humble 
apology. This is the memorandum— 


{21 Marcn, 1892} 
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“On the 21st July 2 member of the Glasgow 
Corporation, accompanied by one of the city 
officials, having occasion to be at Dover House 
on other business, inquired what proportion of 
the partial Equivalent Grant of £110,000 would 
be -receivable by Glasgow, assuming that the 
scheme announced by the Lord Advocate in 
the previous month were given effect to. 
Naturally and without difficulty the sum was 
mentioned. The statement of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman that the representatives of the 
Corporation of Glasgow went to the Scottish 
Office and asked the officials whether they 
would be pa in counting upon this 
money, and were told that they would be, is 
absolutely without foundation. It is really 
impossible to conceive of so absurd a question 
being put, or, if put, of its being answered.” 

(11.40.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.) : The hon. Member 
never takes part in a Scotch Debate 
without introducing into it the genial 
and friendly spirit which characterises 
all his observations upon the conduct 
and opinions of his political opponents. 
I will refer to the little incident upon 
which he has expended so much of his 
energy. What I did in a previous 
Debate was this: I simply quoted a 
statement made by a member of the 
deputation in the presence of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. It was to the effect 
that certain gentlemen from Glasgow 
had gone to the Scotch Office and asked 
for information as to how much money 
was to come to them, and they were 
given the information. I said it was 
altogether an indefensible action on the 
part of anyone serving in that office to 
inform persons so interested of the 
amount and the nature of a grant which 
had never even been submitted to the 
opinion of the House, much less passed 
by it. This circumstance was quoted 
by the deputation as being the justifica- 
tion of the Corporation for having taken 
credit for that sum of money in making 
up their local budget for the year. 
Well, I have nothing to withdraw from 
the remarks I made upon that occasion, 
and which I quoted on the faith of the 
report of what was said by that mem- 
ber of the deputation. I have since 
been to the Scotch Office myself, and 
Lord Lothian has been good enough to 
explain to me precisely what happened. 
‘he member of the deputation who 
made the statement I referred to was 
mistaken. The deputation were told 
what their share would be, not of this 
Vote, but of a residue fund, of which 
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there are so many. This fund arose 
out of an Act passed in 1890. The 
Department could not exactly say how 
much the residue would be, but it was 
with regard to that fund that the de- 
putation were told that the cheques 
were made out. The deputation further 
asked about the Equivalent Grant, 
whereupon the clerk naturally said 
they had only to apply the rule of pro- 
portion, and they could find out how 
much they would get of the new fund. 
This was how the mistake arose, and I 
hold that I was not responsible for it, 
and that I was perfectly justified 
in using the strong observations I 
used in regard to the matter. It 
is impossible now to alter the destina- 
tion of the money. We must either 
let it go where the Government in- 
tended it to go or refuse it altogether, 
and I am certainly not prepared to 
reject the Vote. Why was the money 
assigned to the relief of rates last 
summer? Because the Government 
had not time to frame a larger scheme. 
I regret very much that the Govern- 
ment did not give the money to the 
County or Town Councils, with power 
to use it with a free hand. As it was 
a windfall, the Local Authorities should 
not have been able to use it in the mere 
reduction of rates. It is natural that 
when they knew it was going they 
should put in the strongest claim they 
could for it; but I very much question 
whether they represented in that respect 
the feelings of the mass of the popula- 
tion, who would prefer the money to be 
given to some national purpose which 
couid not otherwise be met. It is true 
that County Councils have not much 
power to deal with such questions, but 
that can be met by legislation. At 
present they can do nothing but pro- 
test. The circumstances of the case 
are such as are altogether to be de- 
plored. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer somehow has again and again 
had a difficulty in defining the objects 
upon which to exercise his beneficence 
in Scotland, and I doubt whether the 
Government would now say that they 
had found the best object to which to 
apply so large a sum. For my own 
part, I regret that the money has not 
been devoted to some nobler, larger, 


Mr. Campbell-Banmerman 
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and more national purpose than the 
relief of local rates. 

*(11.58.) Tae LORD ADVOCATE 
(Sir C. J. Pearson, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities): I must 
begin by correcting two misapprehen- 
sions on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. First, he seems to forget 
the reason why this question only 
comes up for discussion now, on the 
Report stage. It is because hon. 
Members oppcsite represented that this 
arrangement would bring on the dis- 
cussion at a reasonable hour. In 
the second place, my recollection 
does not agree with that of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to what took place 
last year when this matter came under 
discussion. It was through no inability 
in respect to the shortness of the time 
at their disposal that the Government 
were at that time unwilling to develop 
a scheme for the permanent allocation 
of the money upon the then grant. If the 
right hon. Gentleman refers to the re- 
port of what took place, he will see 
that my predecessor did not so state. 
It was conceded, I think on all hands, 
that a large portion of the money 
would ultimately be devoted to 
the relief of rates; and _inas- 
much as we had only to deal with 
half a year’s payments, it was not con- 
sidered worth while to deal with the 
allocation of, at least, double the amount 
which in future years we should have 
to deal with. It was because it was 
so treated that this grant is submitted 
to the approval of Parliament at the 
present time in the direction of relief 
of the rates. I do not think it is per- 
tinent to the present discussion to 
ascertain whether the proportion stated 
as between England and Scotland, and 
which has resulted in this sum of 
£110,000 for Scotland, is a fair and 
well-drawn proportion or not. I may 
remind hon. Members who object to 
this proportion that it was long prior 
to 1890 that Parliament gave assent to 
the proportion. In 1888, in the Pro- 
bate Duty Act, Parliament expressly 
allowed the proportion of 9 to Ire- 
land, 11 to Scotland, and 80 to Eng- 
land ; we find it embodied in the text 
of that Act, and two years’ actual ex- 
perience and another year’s estimate 
have confirmed the justice of the propor- 
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tion then laid down. Of course, this is a 
subject for examination by a Committee 
of this House; but I need not refer to 
the reason why that Committee has not 
been set up and is not occupied with 
the inquiry. Another matter has been 
dealt with by the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter)—the 
question of the allocation of the money 
as between counties and burghs. The 
Government propose to allocate on the 
principle of the respective valuations in 
counties and burghs, and in so doing 
they follow again the Parliamentary 
precedent set in the Act of 1890. The 
residue under that Act was distributed 
upon that basis, and I have not heard 
any well-founded or substantial com- 
plaint as to the equity of that distribu- 
tion. It is all very well to say that 
anomalies arise from distribution upon 
this method. Distribution according 
to valuation, or assessment, or expendi- 
ture, or any principle you fix upon, will 
in given cases result in anomalies and 
inequalities ; but when the whole thing 
is examined no principle will be found 
so fair, so equitable, as between burghs 
and counties, as that of valuation, which 
has been laid down by Parliament and 
tested by experience. The statistics of 
the hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
as between burghs themselves I do not 
enterinto. They offer novery fruitful field 
of inquiry, because they seemed to me 
to be lacking in important particulars. 
The hon. Member said that in one town 
a few pence would be the only relief to 
a family, and in another town the 
relief would bea few shillings. That is 
not a fruitful comparison unless a great 
many other ingredients are taken into 
account—the rateable value of the 
town and the gross amount of assess- 
ment require to be taken into account. 
Again, I say, the principle of population 
and of assessment has not stood the test 
of experience as the principle of 
valuation has. More than that, there 
are obvious objections to the distribu- 
tion of the money on the principle of 
assessment or expenditure. It seems 
tome there is an element of uncer- 
tainty and of fluctuation about it that 
does not attach to valuation. Valua- 
tions are fixed by responsible officials, 
and subject to appeals from year to 
year, whereas assessments are made to 
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meet passing exigencies and by a 
fluctuating body. There is also this 
objection, to which no answer has 
been suggested, that to allocate a sum 
of this kind relatively to expenditure in 
a district, rather than to valuation and 
sources of assessment, would tend to 
extravagance. I do not see that 
that can be doubted. In certain 
cases the evil would cure itself; but 
the tendency would be tc impose 
rates with less care and supervision 
than would otherwise be exercised, be- 
cause thereby a larger share of the 
grant would be obtained. This is not 
the case of a grant devoted by Act of 
Parliament to a certain specific object, 
subject to the supervision of a public 
Department, such as the subventions to 
police or to pauper lunatics. Then, it is 
said, this is a case of relieving the rich 
and not the poor, and that it tends to in- 
justice to the working classes as com- 
pared with other classes; but I think 
the remark is utterly fallacious as ap- 
plied to the facts in the present case. 
In the first place, if you are to relieve 
the rates with this money, I cannot see 
anything unfair or unequal if the per- 
sons who are relieved are those who 
proportionately pay those rates. It 
seems to me that anything operating 
for the relief of rates, if it operates at 
all fairly, ought, roughly speaking, to 
relieve the ratepayers of a given 
district in proportion to their pay- 
ments. It is not a good argument 
to say, because a _ certain class 
pay more relatively to their incomes 
than another class, that, therefore, they 
should have more relief in the rates. 
There is another fallacy underlying 
this observation which it is important 
to point out. It is assumed by the 
hon. Member for Nerth Aberdeen that 
this money is the product rather of 
those whom he specially champions 
to-night than of those whom he objects 
to relieve. But I would remind the 
hon. Member that the portion of Im- 
perial taxation assigned to the relief of 
local rates israised from various sources. 
Take, for instance, the Probate Duty. 
Can anybody say this taxation is not 
paid to a large, if not to the whole, 
extent by those to whom the hon. 
Member has an objection to give relief ? 
And if you look at the Licence Duties, 
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you find these, to a large extent—I need 
not go into particulars—are not con- 
tributed, and it cannot be pretended 
they are, by the class of whom the hon. 
Member constitutes himself the cham- 

ion to-night. For instance, in the 
atest Return which has come into my 
hand, I find that dog and gun licences, 
game licences, carriage licences, and 
for male servants and armorial bearings 
run up to £99,000. 


Mr. HUNTER: But is not the 
total Imperial taxation for Scotland 
£9,000,000? 

*Sir C. J. PEARSON: That may be, 
but I am only speaking of those taxes 
which are assigned to the relief of local 
rates. I simply give these figures. 
The Probate Duty Grant amounted two 
years ago to £234,300, and the Licence 
Duties to £323,000, and of the latter 
close on £100,000 were contributed by 
the licences to which I have referred. 
This seems to supply a complete an- 
swer to the hon. Member and his 
attempt to introduce class distinctions 
into this relief of rates. I think it fully 
justifies the proposal the Government 
make to the House is fully justified, 
and it has, I may say, the support of a 
very large number of influential Govern- 
ing Bodies throughout Scotland. 


(12.14.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): I am sure the House will sym- 
pathise with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stirling Burghs in the 
unfortunate position in which he finds 
himself owing to the incorrect informa- 
tion he has received from his informants. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no informants. I have my in- 
formation from the report of the pro- 
ceedings when the deputation waited on 
the Scotch Office. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: At all events, the 
information conveyed to the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to have been in- 
correct. However, I do not wish to 
press that point further. I take up 


the surplus question referred to by the 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen. He 
referred during his specch to the fact 
that there was something like £365,000 
that ought to be coming to Scotland, 
whereas we only get £265,000. 


Sir C. J. Pearson 


‘COMMONS} 
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Mr. HUNTER: No; I said we get 
£265,000, and ought to get £320,000. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The hon. Member 
referred to the fact that Scotland was 
getting less than she ought to get, and 
that this was because information was 
not before the House as it would have 
been had the Committee on financial 
relations been able to conduct its in- 
vestigations. We all know the reason 
why this Committee has not been ap- 
pointed, because of the desire of certain 
Members for Walesthat the Principality 
should be included in the inquiry. For 
my own part,I have a considerable 
amount of sympathy with that desire. 
I should like to see not only the pro- 
portion of taxation paid by Wales, but 
also of other portions of the Kingdom 
ascertained. But whilst I have this 
feeling, I should be very sorry to stand 
in the way of the appointment of the 
Committee by insisting upon having 
Wales included, thus preventing the 
appointment of any Committee at all. 
I hope sincerely that the Government 
will take steps to secure the appoint- 
ment of the Committee at an early 
date, so that we may have the facts 
before us to decide on the question, in 
which I think the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen is, broadly speaking, 
right, that Scotland pays more 
and receives less than she should. 
I earnestly wish to emphasise the 
appeal of the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire for the consideration at 
an early date of the Bill dealing with 
the Scotch Equivalent Grant. I do 
so in the interests not of the larger 
but of the smaller burghs, so that 
they may be able to forecast their 
financial requirements. 

(12.20.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): 
On the question, Sir, of the basis of 
the calculation, if the House will take 
the last five or six years they will find 
that the Probate Duty has been grow- 
ing more quickly and more largely in 
Scotland per head of the population 
than has been the case in England, 
and that every year it is growing less 
fair to Scotland. Some three years 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
promised me a Return of the money 
received and spent in England, Scot- 
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land, and Ireland. That Return has not 
yet been presented. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lanark- 
shire said the reason was the opposition 
of the Welsh Members, but I think 
the Welsh Members are justified in the 
course they have taken, and it is en- 
tirely due to the action of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, if he 
took the Motion at 11 o’clock at night, 
might get the matter disposed of in 
half an hour. I supposeit is thought 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that by appointing a Committee to in- 
quire into the financial relations of the 
three countries, there is no need for the 
Return. For my own part, I will en- 
deavour as far as I can to get this Re- 
turn modified, in order to carry out the 
point that was strenuously urged by 
the late Sir George Campbell, and to 
get a separate Return made in respect 
of London, so that we may see how 
far Scotland, and England, and Ireland 
are interested in London itself. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate advanced an ingenious argument, 
but it was based upon a fallacy. The 
right’ hon. Gentleman assumed that 
the money we are getting is in lieu of 
the Licence Duty and the Probate 
Duty. The right hon. Gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. Scotland’s share of 
the Probate and Licence Duty it was 
agreed should go for the purposes of 
education and to pay back the Local 
Authorities what has been previously 
given in annual grants. This is equi- 
valent to money taken out of the Con- 
solidated Fund—not from these sources, 
but from all sources—and it acts un- 
fairly upon those who pay the money, 
as it has been shown that it gives 7d. 
or 8d. a family in small burghs, whilst 
in large and rich burghs like Hillhead 
and Pollokshields it gives 4s. and 5s. 
per family. This money ought to come 
back in proportion to what is paid, and 
it is the poorer classes who contribute 
the most. In Scotland one-half of all 
the rates are paid directly by the land- 
lord, and, practically, the result will be 
one-half of the money will go to that 
class direct. We are at one in demand- 
ing that this money shall be given back 
for the purposes of education, and I 
had hoped that something might 
have been done in the direction 
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of restoring to Scotland her old posi- 
tion in respect to secondary education. 
I do not object to the course the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pur- 
sued because I am against landlords 
and want to abolish them altogether. 
I think they got their land on condition 
that they should carry out certain 
duties, but bit by bitthey have got rid of 
their duties and betrayed their trust, 
and we wish to dispossess them of their 
power of control in these matters. 


(12.33.) Mr.J. P.,SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): While with theright hon. Member 
for the Stirling Burghs I should wish to 
see the Authorities receive this money 
and use it for what purposes they 
desire, I think we are precluded by 
what was done last Session from in- 
sisting upon that, and I do not see my 
way now to enter upon the subject either 
on the general question of what we are 
to receive in future years or the propor- 
tion which our grant bears to that of 
England. There is not the slightest 
doubt that we are a down-trodden 
people, but, till we have heard the 
result of the inquiry on the financial 
relations of the two countries which 
has been so long impending, I am not 
prepared to say how down-trodden we 
are. There is one point, however, which 
we may fairly enter upon now, and that 
is the basis of the distribution of this 
Vote as between burghs and counties. 
The scheme of the Government is to 
distribute the money in proportion to 
the valuation of the burghs and coun- 
ties: that is to say, to give the burghs 
and counties about half and half of the 
fund. But the population of the burghs 
is three times as great as the population 
of the counties, and the amount the 
burghs pay to the rates is about two- 
and-a-half times as much. Therefore, 
if you divide the money in this way you 
will be giving the counties three times 
as much per head and reducing their 
rates by two-and-a-half times as much 
as you are reducing the rates in the 
burghs. I do not think that is a satis- 
factory arrangement, and I do not 
understand why the counties should 
receive this specially favourable treat- 
ment. The money to be distributed 
comes from Imperial taxation. You 
may have differences of opinion as to 
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how much should go to one class or 
another, but you can have no differences 
of opinion that the amount paid per 
head into the Imperial Exchequer by 
those who inhabit the counties is almost 
the same as the amount paid in by those 
who inhabit the towns; and, therefore, 
it seems clear that the distribution as 
between counties and towns should be 
in proportion to population and not 
in proportion to valuation. This is not 
a convenient opportunity to press the 
matter, but we may appropriately enter 
our protest, and, having stated that we 
consider that the burghs are not being 
fairly treated in the matter, give 
warning that this question{will have to 
be pressed when the permanent distri- 
bution of the fund comes to be con- 
sidered. 


*(12.38.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.): I agree that this is not the 
most convenient time to discuss the 
general principles upon which this grant 
is based, but I think we might have 
had some explanation as to why it is 
necessary to tie up the Local Authorities 
in the use of this grant. If the money 
had been simply handed over to Town 
and County Councils I do not think there 
would have been any opposition on this 
side of the House to the proposal of the 
Government ; but it is unfortunate that 
this money should have been tied down 
to the relief of local rates, and I think 
the Lord Advocate will admit that it is 
not altogether fair to look upon this 
money as ratepayers’ money. I cannot 
admit that the Parochial Boards or Town 
Councils represent the views of the mass 
of the people, or can be accepted as 
fair exponents of public opinion on this 
question, and I much regret that this 
money has not been devoted to freeing 
education, or some useful work by 
which the mass of the population 
would have been benefited. They will 
not be benefited by this distribution, 
and so far as the mass of the popu- 
lation is concerned a great opportunity 
has been thrown away. 


(12.40.) Mr. M. J. STEWART 
(Kirkcudbright): The opinion of the 
hon. Member opposite is not shared 
by a vast number of County 


Councils in Scotland, for they are most 
Mr. J. P. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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anxious that the manner in which it 
is proposed to distribute this grant 
should be adhered to ; and they do not 
want to be allowed to spend the money 
here, or there, or anywhere, but wish it to 
be devoted to the alleviation of certain 
rates, as is now proposed to be done. 
Nothing could be more just than that 
plan, and I am satisfied that Scotland 
will be well pleased with it ; and that 
when we come to discuss the larger 
method we shall have the greater num- 
ber of constituencies and County Coun- 
cils in our favour. 

(12.41.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox): The chief difficulty 
in regard to Scotland arises from the 
fact that the whole mind of the people 
is opposed to Grants in Aid. They were 
perfectly willing that the whole of the 
money which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thought would be a great 
boon should be given to freeing educa- 
tion, and there was no demand what- 
ever on the part of the Scotch people 
for these Grants in Aid of local taxation. 
What you are doing is really an attempt 
to alter the incidence of taxation. You 
are going to give relief in regard to these 
local rates to property, and that is why 
this principle of Grants in Aid has no 
support from the people of Scotland. 
As has been been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, those who will 
principally reap the benefit of this 
Grant in Aid will be the large rate- 
payers, and very little advantage will 
go to the smaller ratepayers. Refer- 
ence has been made by the Lord Advo- 
cate to the fact that the principle of 
allocating the grants in the proportions 
of 80 per cent. to England, 11 per 
cent. to Scotland, and 9 per cent. to 
Ireland has already been sanctioned by 
Parliament, but he did not tell the 
House that this was in relation to the 
Probate Duty grant. The Imperial 
Treasury is the collector of the Probate 
Duty grant, and half was to go to the 
Local Authority and half tothe Imperial 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so faras the Local Authority 
was concerned, was merely the col- 
lector, and he handed over the Pro- 
bate Duty grant from the three 
countries in the proportion in which he 
collected it from those countries. 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 


George’s, Hanover Square) : No, no. 


Mr. CALDWELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman stated so at the time. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: If I may interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman I will explain that 
he is entirely mistaken. I said dis- 
tinctly it was not collected in those pro- 
portions from the three countries but 
the contrary- 

Mr. CALDWELL: Hitherto it has 
been usual to treat the United King- 
dom as a whole; and when grants were 
made from the Imperial Purse they 
were made as Imperial grants, and not 
as Scotch, English, and Irish grants. 
Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has altered the principle, and says, 
“Henceforth you are no longer to be 
treated as part of the United Kingdom, 
getting 10s. per child as the English 
parents do, but you are to be treated 
as a partner in a joint concern, in which 
your interest is 11 per cent., our inter- 
est is 80 per cent., and Ireland’s 
interest is 9 per cent.” The right hon. 
Gentleman has a Committee sitting to 
determine how much taxation is paid 
by England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but how can any Committee tell that 
without you have separate Customs 
and Excise for each country? You in 
England drink whisky which pays duty 
in Scotland, and we in Scotland drink 
tea which pays duty in London. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is en- 
gaged in the policy of separating 
Imperial accounts into national ac- 
counts, and we have now Scotch inter- 
ests pure and simple. The whole 
difficulty of the right hon. Gentleman 
now is that, having created this Scotch 
interest, we ask that it should be dealt 
with according to the views of the 
Seotch people. The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer says he does not recognise 
Scotch Members as being here to speak 
for Scotch opinion in the matter. If 
we are not, let some constitutional 
inquiry be made to ascertain that 
opinion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : When do 
the Government intend to put down 
the Motion for the appointment of this 
Committee at a time when it can be 
discussed ? The Welsh Members are 
determined on their Amendment. Two 
years ago the discussion was over in 
half an hour. If you want to appoint 
the Committee, put the Motion down 
for a time when it can be discussed. 


Sm J. GORST: The hon. Member 
must know that he need not address 
these observations to me; they should 
be addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or to the Leader of the 
House, who may give an answer. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY [15rH Marcu] REPORT. 


Order read, for further Consideration 
of Postponed Resolution :— 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£30,486, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1892, for certain Expenditure in 
connection with the Relief of Distress in 
Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 1) BILL. 
Resolutions [18th March] reported. 
1. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
years ending on the 3lst day of March 1891 
and 1892, the sum of £510,943 2s. 3d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.” p 

2. “That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 3ist day of March 1893, 
the sum of £13,041,563 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolutions agreed to :—-Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir John Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 223.) 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be 
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read the third time To-morrow at Two 
of the clock. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL [Lords]}.—(No. 214.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow at Two of the clock. 


FORESHORES (SALES, &c.), 
Copy ordered— 


“Of Statement of the Particulars of all 
Cases in which the rights and interests of the 
Crown in the Shores and Bed of the Sea and 
Tidal Rivers have been sold, leased, or other- 
wise dealt with by the Board of Trade under 
‘ The Crown Lands Act, 1866,’ from the 1st day 
of January 1887 to the 3lst day of December 
1891 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 100, of Session 1887).’”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
{No. 118.} 

~ 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


Returns ordered— 

“Of the names, objects, or business, places 
where business is or was conducted, date of 
registration, number of persons who signed 
the Memorandum of Association, total number 
of shares taken up by svch subscribers. 
nominal capital, number of shares into which 
it is divided, number of shares taken up, 
amount of calls made on each share, and the 
total amount of calls received of all Joint Stock 
Companies formed since the lst day of 
January 1891 to the 3lst day of December 
1891, inclusive, distinguishing whether the 
Companies are limited or unlimited, and also 
the number of shareholders in each of the said 
Companies at the date of the last Return, and 
whether still in operation or being wound up. 

Of the total number having their registered 
offices in the City of London, or within five 
miles of the General Post Office. 

And, of the total number and the paid-up 
capital of all registered Companies which are 
believed to be carrying on business at the pre- 
sent time.”—(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 


{COMMONS} 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Copy ordered— 

“‘ Of the Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Gallery to the Treasury, for the year 
1891.”—(Sir John Gorst.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 120.] 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES IN 
BRITAIN (GRANTS TO). 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of the Report of the Committee on Grants 
to University Colleges in Great Britain.”— 
(Sir John Gorst.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 121.] 


PENSIONS AND SUPERANNUATION 
ALLOWANCES. 

Return ordered— 

“Showing the total Amount of Money ex- 
pended upon Pensions and Superannuation 
Allowances during the financial year 1891-2 by 
the undermentioned authorities in England 
and Wales: County Councils, Town Councils, 
Visiting Committees of Lunatic Asylums, 
Boards of Guardians, Boards of Managers of 
School Districts and Sick Asylum Districts, 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District, Vestries and District Boards in the 
Metropolis, and the Trustees, Overseers, and 
others who make rates for the purpose of 
these Authorities, the Commissioners of Baths 
and Washhouses in the Metropolis, and the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioners.”—(Jr. 
Francis Stevenson.) 


MOTION. 


GREAT 





POLIC’ AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill for 
regulating the Police and Sanitary Adminis- 
tration of towns and populous places, and for 
facilitating the union of Police and Municipal 
Administration in Burghs in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Balfour, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 230.] 
It being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 


BURGH 





{No. 119.] 
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1433 Labourers (Ireland) 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd March, 1892. 





LABOURERS (IRELAND) ALLOTMENTS 
BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Eart or ABERDEEN: My 
Lords, the object of this Bill is toamend 
the legislation relating to the subject 
of allotments in Ireland for the purpose 
of extending the powers. At present 
the Guardians have power to create 
allotments to the extent of half an acre, 
but it has been found—though it is 
rather surprising that it should have 
been the case—that an acre is often 
asked for and would be desirable. There- 
fore this Bill has been brought in. It 
passed the House of Commons I believe 
without opposition, and with the assent 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; therefore 
{ hope your Lordships will give it a 
Second Reading. Under the cireum- 
stances I do not think it is necessary for 
me to trouble your Lordships with any 
remarks. [| may just observe, as my 
attention has been called to the matter, 
that it would perhaps be more correct in 
the last line of the Bill to insert the 
words “ Statute acre”; but that can be 
ilealt with in Committee. Meanwhile I 
propose that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 

(The Viscount Gordon.) 


Lorp ORANMORE axnp BROWNE 
My Lords, I confess I cannot see what is 
the object of this Bill, except that the 
noble Earl naturally wishes to show that 
having been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
he still takes an interest in what is going 
on there. But this condition and the 
limit of the land were carefully considered 
when the Act was , and it was 
specially intended that a man might not 
be more than a labourer and might not 
be a tenant. This Bill tends, if it is 
passed, towards creating congested dis- 
tricts all througi: Lreland instead of in a 
part of it. Now as there is such immense 
lifficulty and complicated legislation for 
the purpose of getting that, I think it is 
very undesirable to extend a holding from 
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half an acre to an acre. A great many 
of those labourers who have got half an 
acre have already been found unable to 
pay their rent, and, if it has been got at 
all, it has been with the greatest diffi- 
culty. I confess I think that we are 
much indebted to the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland for the vigour with 
which he has enforced the law; but he 
also gave blackmail out of the landlords’ 
pockets to persuade the people to agree 
to a bail law. That would, I think, be 
very objectionable ; but the good he has 
done will be all got rid of if every day 
the law is changed to meet every fad 
that is put forward. The people now— 
the poor tenants especially—are ex- 


tremely well off and are quite 
content, and they will remain so 
if we do not change the system 


of government and legislation every 
Session ; but, if we continue to do that, 
all the good that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has done will be got rid of, their 
minds will be always occupied with expect- 
ing new changes, and they will never 
settle themselves down as they are doing 
now to quiet industry, which has 
resulted, I can assure your Lordships, 
in the West of Ireland in a prosperity 
among the poorer tenants which has not 
been known for a great many years. | 
feel it will be no use, but I move that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months in case I meet with any 
support. 

Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end (“this day 
six months.”)—(Zhe Lord Oranmore and 
Browne.) 


THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Ear! 
Capocan): My Lords, the attitude of 
the Government in this House with 
regard to this Bill will be the same as 
that which they assumed in the other 
House of Parliament—namely, one of 
benevolent neutrality. I rather think 
the noble Lord on the Cross Benches 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) has to 
some extent exaggerated the possible 
evils which might arise under the Bill. 
The noble Lord spoke of the fact of a 
labourer’s holding as an allotment being 
increased from half an acre to an acre 
making the difference of his being a 
labourer or a tenant; but the noble 
Lord will perhaps remember that in 
England under the Allotments Act a 
labourer’s allotment is considered to be 
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land up to the extent of an acre, and | 
imagine that the chief object which the 
noble Ear] opposite has in proposing the 
Bili is to assimilate as much as possible 
the size of allotments in Ireland with 
that at present existing in England. 
Under those circumstances I can see no 
objection to the Bill; in fact I think 
that anything which tends to assimilate 
the conditions of holding land in Ireland 
and England is desirable, and the 
Government are prepared to support the 
measure before the House. 


On Question, Amendment negatived ; 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (accordingly), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL [H.L.] 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with amendments: the Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


MILLBANK PRISON BILL, 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, without amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [4.1.] 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read, and discharged. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 22nd March, 1892. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





NEW TELEPHONE COMPANY BILL 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time, 

Earl Cadogan 


” 


{COMMONS} 
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*(2.5.) Tat POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAL (Sir James Fercusson, Manches 
ter, N.E.): I think that the House will 
allow me to state the course which the 
Government find it necessary to take in 
regard to this Bill, and incidentally the 
policy they intend to pursue in regard to 
the very important questions concerned 
in the telephone system. The Bill now 
before the House is one which in itself is 
moderate in character. It really seeks to 
obtain for the New Telephone Company 
statutory powers similar to those provided 
for the Post Office by the Act of 1863, 
except in one particular. I donot know 
that the powers asked for would be found 
excessive if it were desired by Parliament 
to place a private Telephone Company in 
possession of separate statutory powers. 
But those have never hitherto been given 
in telephonic business. That business is 
in a very different position to gas, electric 
lighting, and water undertakings, because 
none of these trench upon or touch the 
prerogative of the Crown. But it has 
been decided by a High Court of Justice 
that telephones are telegraphs, and are 
therefore a monopoly of the Post Office, 
and accordingly no separate power has 
ever been conferred upon Telephone Com- 
panies, but they have carried on their 
proceedings under licence from the Post- 
master General. I need not trouble the 
House with the whole history of the pro- 
ceedings in regard to the telephone sys- 
tem; the House is familiar with it, and 
only a few years ago the subject was 
inquired into bya Committee. But still 
I should like to remind the House that 
the policy pursued by my predecessors, of 
either Party, was to grant licences to 
commercial companies for the erection 
and maintenance of telephones, and these 
licences at first restricted were afterwards 
made universal all cover the Kingdom, 
and in fact 13 companies were granted 
powers. It was intended by my prede- 
cessors that there should be thus com- 
mercial freedom, so that the public might 
be efficiently served by the competitive 
efforts of these companies. The result 
cannot be said to have been wholly satis- 
factory, for gradually these companies 
have nearly all been amalgamated or 
absorbed in one large company—the 
National Telephone Company, which has 
made greater advances than any other 
company in the country. But there are 
some that are not so absorbed—one small 
group headed by the New Telephone 


Company Bill. 
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Company, by whom the present Bill is 


New Telephone 


promoted. The result, as I have said, 
has not been wholly satisfactory. There 
have been many representations of late 
by Public Bodies of the inadequacy of the 
telephone system ; and only yesterday I 
received a very large deputation from 
the London Chamber of Commerce, who 
represented that it was very desirable—in 
fact, that it was most important—that 
Her Majesty’s Government should bring 
in a General Powers Bill to afford 
facilities for the development of the 
telephone not only in the Metropolis, but 
in the towns throughout the country. 
In view of what we believe to be the 
general opinion, and in accordance with 
the constant policy of the Post Office, it 
will be my duty, on behalf of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to oppose the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and @ fortiori the 
Bill promoted by the National Telephone 
Company, not at this moment before the 
House, but which has been read a first 
time, and which asks powers much wider 
than were ever asked by the Post Office. 
The fact is, that owing to the failure of 
the intentions of the Government, the 
telephone system has made less progress 
here than it has in any country in 
Europe. In France and in Germany it 
has made very great strides, and a con- 
siderable percentage of the people use 
the telephone here. Only a very small 
fraction of our inhabitants are in the en- 
joyment of these facilities ; and in London, 
the largest city in the world, there is not 
a quarter so much use of the telephone 
as in Berlin. Certainly the terms of the 
licences issued by the Post Office have 
had something to do with hindering the 
development of the system. The li- 
cences confine the companies’ operations. 
They are very much restricted by the 
clause which forbids the writing down and 
delivery of messages, which process is 
allowed in France, where the telephone 
belongs to the Government. They 
cannot communicate with the Post Office 
except under considerable charges; they 
cannot carry their lines along railways, 
roads, or canals where the Post Office has 
the entire concession without paying very 
heavy way-leaves. In these ways the com- 
panies are very restricted in their opera- 
tions. Not to weary the House, but to 
proceed to the point at which I desire 
to arrive, I may say that ever since I 
have occupied my present office I have 
given earnest attention to this subject 
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with a view to providing a system which 
would facilitate instead of retard the 
development of the industry while suffi- 
ciently guarding the Post Office monopoly, 
which, though an ugly word, expresses a 
great interest of the country acquired at 
great cost. The two objects are not in- 
compatible, and it is our desire that the 
Post Office should yive the greatest en- 
couragement, and be in alliance with 
Telephone Companies if means can be 
devised by which the Telephone 
Companies may develop their system. 


Company Bill. 


That there is a real danger of 
the valuable public property — the 
telegraph system—being injured by 


the extension of this telephone system, 
is proved by the fact that wherever 
the telephone system has been prin- 
cipally developed there the growth of the 
telegraph revenue has been checked. 
The telephone system has been more con- 
siderably developed in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire than elsewhere in this country, 
and there the growth of the telegraph 
revenue has been most checked. The con- 
cessions which might be made to the Tele- 
phone Companies are mainly these—that 
messages might be transmitted by tele- 
phone and communicated to the public 
telegraph wires so that there might be free 
communication between the two systems ; 
that messages might be sent from any 
telephone subscriber to be delivered to his 
correspondent by the Post Office; that 
they might be sent by post as letters 
or by express messenger service; that 
no charge should be made by the 
Post Office for the work of taking 
down the telephonic messages and 
despatching them by telegraph or by 
post ; that any way-leaves along railways 
and roads should be reduced from the 
present charge of 20s. per mile per 
annum to a nominal sum, and, lastly, 
that companies should be allowed to 
establish call offices, where practicable, 
at post offices. Other concessions might 
possibly be made so that the public 
interest in the telegraphs might be 
adequately secured ; but these are 
matters of detail. We are prepared to 
facilitate legislation giving certam mode- 
rate powers for the construction of 
telegraphs by the licencees. These con- 
cessions, if granted without corresponding 
provisions for the protection of the 
public revenue, would be very dangerous. 
For if the Telephone Companies were in 





communication with all the large towns, 
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and sent messages all over the country, 
undoubtedly the system would to a large 
extent supersede the use of the tele- 
graph, and, consequently, largely dimi- 
nish the telegraph revenue. Therefore, 
it is an essential feature in any scheme, 
if carried out, that the Government 
should have possession of the trunk 
wires. Of course, experts in these 
matters will readily understand me. 
Telephone exchanges consist of a com- 
paratively smal] number of private wires 
leading to houses or offices, and these 
groups of wires are connected by main 
wires with other exchanges in the same 
town, and by means of trunk wires with 
other towns. It is our view that we ought 
not to interfere with the commercial 
business of the companies in establishing 
local exchange systems as widely as 
possible wherever their enterprise 
may lead them, but that the junction 
of those systems should be in the 
hands of the Government. The trunk 
wires should be in the hands of 
the Government, in order that the 
public may have their portion of the 
sum paid for the messages in the same 
way as for telegrams; but that would be 
fixed at a moderate rate, so as 
not to check the development of the 
telephone. As regards main lines in 
towns connected with several exchanges, 
it is desirable, although not necessary, 
that they should be in the hands of 
the Post Office, because if Telephone 
Companies become largely developed 
there will come to be an _ infinity 
of thick cable wires connecting these 
exchanges; and, as in New York, 
the time may come when these might be 
inconveniently multiplied to the public 
danger, and the Local Authority, as in 
New York, might be compelled, at 
immense expense, to remove them from 
their airy height and place them under- 
ground. If the rival Telephone Com- 
panies were to be possessed of the power 
of operating in the same towns or area, 
or possessed powers to take up the public 
streets and lay down underground wires. 
there would be infinite confusion and 
disturbance of traffic, and private rights 
might be encroached upon. But if the 
Post Office has power to make the main 
connections, they could lay wires side by 
side to accommodate all the different 
exchanges — the exchanges renting 


separate wires for their own service; 
and so the work would be done with the 
Sir James Ferqusson 
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least possible disturbance, and it would 
increase the accommodation to the 
public. But any such powers would be 
naturally viewed with great jealousy 
were they not exercised in strict harmony 
with the Local Authorities ; and it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
both in the additional powers they pro- 
pose to confer and the additional powers 
which they propose to seek from the 
House, to carry the Local Authorities 
with them throughout. Local Autho- 
rities will be communicated with in the 
first place with reference to exchanges 
and street works, and in reference to 
connections with private houses the 
rights of owners must have consideration. 
Another question is, how far is this ex- 
tension of licences to proceed? It is 
contrary to sound policy that licences 
should be given to men of straw, who 
merely acquire them for the purpose of 
selling them and for levying blackmail, 
in a sense, upon existing companies and 
solid organisations ; and, therefore, the 
view of the Government is that fresh 
licences should not be given all over the 
country. That almost follows on the 
desire of Government to possess the 
trunk wires. Wherever the Local Autho- 
rity aresatisfied that a telephone exchange 
is desirable in their area, and the Govern- 
ment are satisfied that the licencees are 
ina position tocarry out their undertaking, 
and that it is in the public interest desir- 
able that they should have a licence, 
then they will be granted a licence for 
that area. Most of these things can 
be done under our existing powers; 
but it is my intention, on the part 
of the Government, to move in a few 
days for leave to bring in a Bill to confer 
additional powers on the Post Office in 
regard to telegraphs and telephones. It 
would be improper for me now to indi- 
cate what those powers will be. They 
will be very moderate, and will not in- 
fringe any private rights; and in every 
case we shall carry the Local Authority 
with us everywhere. There will be a 
slight extension of existing powers where 
they are insufficient for the development 
either of this new modern enterprise ot 
of small extensions of telegraphs where 
public necessity requires. It is extraor- 
dinary how Local Authorities and private 
individuals can interrupt the making of 
most moderate extensions for months. 
T do not think I need go further into the 
matter just now, but I do not think the 
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House will be prepared to establish pri- 
vate companies in so strong a position in 
opposition to Government telegraphs as 
would be created by this Bill. I move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, though I have every reason 
to believe that the promoters do not 
intend to press it in view of the state- 
ments I have made. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Sir James Fer- 
qusson.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Gorton): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say whether the Local Au- 
thority will have to give special permis- 
sion for the construction of a telephone 
system, or will it be sufficient if the 
Local Authority does not object when 
the application is made ? 

*Sirr J. FERGUSSON: It would be 
better not to go into detail of the pro- 
posed Bill just now; but, generally speak- 
ing, the hon. Gentleman will find that 
the interests of Local Authorities and 
individuals are strictly guarded. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): The Government having intimated 
their intention to bring in a Bill on this 
subject, I beg now to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Caldwell.) 

*Sirr J. FERGUSSON: I hope there 
will be no misunderstanding as to this 
Bill. The Government could not, under 
any circumstances, agree to the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &e.): The right hon. Gentleman 
has mentioned many particulars upon 
which he thinks concessions might be 
made to Telephone Companies; but I think 
it is only fair to postpone this Bill for a 
week, until we see what the Government 
proposals actually are. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Water Bill. 1442 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLN- 
SHIRE RAILWAY (EXTENSION TO 
LONDON, &C.) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway (Extension to London, &c.) 
Bill, 1891, be referred to the Committee on 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway (Extension to London, &c.) Bill of 
the present Session.—( Mr. Caldiel/.) 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE RAILWAYS 
(METROPOLIS). 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons rela- 
tive to Electric and Cable Railways (Metro- 
aaa that, as regards any schemes for which 

ills have been deposited, the said Committee 
have ad to hear the parties weg | = | 
such Bill before reporting whether it shoul 
be not proceeded with.—( Mr. Kimber.) 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY [REPA Y 
MENT OF DEPOSIT}. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. Jackson in the Chair.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the repay- 
ment of the sum of Two thousand four hun- 
dred pounds deposited as security for the 
completion of the Railway authorised by the 
Eyemouth Railway Certificate, 1884, under 
the provisions of ‘ The Railways Construction 
Facilities Act, 1864,’ and which is now for- 
feited or liable to be forteited, together with 
any interest or dividends thereon.” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : What is the 
object of repaying this money? Is it 
not now forfeited? Why should the 
money be given back to the Railway 
Company ? 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): This is a mere matter 
of form. According to the Act 
this money will be liable to be 
forfeited, and it is arranged in such cases 
as a perfectly legal transaction that the 
money should be refunded. It has the 
approval of the authorities. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER 
BILL—(by Order). 
Sim EDMUND LECHMERE (Wor- 
cestershire, Bewdley) moved— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom the Bill is referred that provisions 





be inserted in such Bill for protecting the 
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town of Tenby and its neighbourhood from 
the effect, by way of flood, of the overflows 
into the River Teme from the prepesed water- 
works at Burrington, near Ludlow, or for pro- 
viding ample compensation for the damage 
caused by such overflow.” 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I object to this being 
taken now, and I would like to ask 
whether the proposed Instruction is it- 
self in Order as being an Instruction to 
a Committee, on a supposed matter of 
fact on which the persons supposed to be 
aggrieved will have full power to appear 
before the Committee by counsel ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no objec- 
tion to the form; but if the hon. Gen- 
tleman objects, it will go over from to- 
day. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Then, 
Sir, I beg leave to object. 

Order deferred. 


NEW WRIT. 
For East Worcestershire, George 
Woodyatt Hastings, esquire, expelled 
this House.—( Viscount Wolmer.) 


QUESTIONS. 








THE STRANORLAR TO DRUMKEEN 
POSTMAN, 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I} 
beg to ask the Postmaster General | 
whether the scheme sanctioned in | 
August, 1891, for the improvement of | 
the salaries of rural postmen has been | 
extended to the Strabane district ; and 
whether James Sloane, a postman from 
Stranorlar to Drumkeen, has received 
the benefit of the said scheme; and, if 
not, why not ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Sir 
J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.): The 
scheme referred to was carried into 
effect throughout the United Kingdom 
in August last. It, however, applies 
only to rural postmen who do a full 
day’s work. James Sloane, the postman 
from Stranorlar to Drumkeen, walks 
only ten miles a day, which does not con- 
stitute a full day's work, which is 
reckoned at twelve miles; and, there- 
fore, he is not entitled to any increase of 
wages under the general revision. His 
wages, however, were raised a few weeks 
ago from 11s. to 12s. a week. 

Sir Edmund Lechmere 
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COASTGUARDS AT BANTRY BAY, 


Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty when he 
proposes to have a coastguard station 
erected on Bere Island, in Bantry Bay? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) for the First Lorp of the 
Apsiratty (Lord G. Hamilton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): On behalf of my noble 
Friend I have to say that there is 
already a coastguard station at Law- 
rence Cove, Bere Island, consisting of 
three houses held on lease, and there is 
no likelihood of a new station being 
built. A coastguard signal station is 
now being erected on the island. 


THE SOLDIER'S “SMALL BOOK” OF 1853. 

Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether soldiers 50 years of age, under 
conditions mentioned in Small Book of 
1853, page 6, are not entitled to a pen- 
sion after 12 years’ service ; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to advertise 
the fact ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I explained on the 14th 
inst. these soldiers are not entitled to a 


| deferred pension, the misprint in one 
/part of the Small Book having heen 


shown to be a mistake by the explana- 
tion given in another part. There could 
be no need to advertise, as every man 
enlisted before the mistake was corrected 
must long since have reached the age of 
50, and on preferring any claim he con- 
sidered himself to have must have 
received an explanation of the error. 


| TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE LICENCES. 


Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the great 
commercial importance of the question of 
telephonic communication generally, he 
will inform the House when licences will 
be granted by him to companies which 
have established telephonic exchanges in 
many localities throughout the country, 
and which are now inactive in comse- 
quence of the delay arising out of the 
withholding of such licences by him; 
and whether he is aware that in the 
township of Denton, near Manchester, 
which is a district isolated from that 
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city, all necessary apparatus for a tele- 
phonic exchange has been for some time 
erected, and that the subscribers are 
anxiously waiting for the opening of the 
local exchange, which the solicitor to the 
Post Office has prohibited until the 
licence has been granted ? 


*Sirn J. FERGUSSON : I am about to 
state to the House the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government proposes to 
pursue on the whole question of tele- 
phonic communication. Any companies 
which have established exchanges without 
licence—and, therefore, in contravention 
of the law, as explained in a well-known 
judgment of the High Court—are in a 
false position; but I will give con- 
sideration to the case of Denton. 


Mr. MATHER: The statement the 
right hon. Gentleman has already made 
applies to the first part of my question, 
but I would still ask whether he could 
grant provisional licences in districts 
where exchanges have been established 
and all appliances provided until the 
passing of the Bill which he has fore- 
shadowed ? 


“Sm J. FERGUSSON: It would be 
quite competent to grant licences to such 
places, but every case must be judged of 
on its own merits; and to the case of 
Denton, to which the hon. Member refers, 
I will give early consideration. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL WILSON, A 
PRISONER, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the report of au inquest held at 
Her Majesty's Prison, Maidstone, on 
10th March, upon the body of Samuel 
Wilson, aged 50; whether it is a fact that, 
after his committal by the Cranbrook 
Magistrates for seven days’ hard labour 
for vagrancy, the deceased, who was in 
a low physical condition and had no 
overcoat, was driven by the police 14 
miles in an open trap during bitterly 
cold weather; and whether, since the 
evidence showed that death was due to 
pheumonia contracted as a result of this 
exposure, steps will be taken to generally 
euforce the recommendation of the 


Coroner's jury, that in future, under 
sunilar circumstances, prisoners shall be 
conveyed in closed conveyances ¢ 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): My 
uttention has been called to the inquest 
on Samuel Wilson at Maidstone Prison. 
I am informed that during the two 
days prior to his removal from the 
lock-up at Cranbrook, Wilson ate his 
meals and made no complaint as to his 
health, and that there was nothing to 
lead the Police Authorities to suppose 
that he was otherwise than in a good 
state of health. The prisoner was fairly 
clad, and was supplied with a rug for the 
journey. He made no complaint on 
arriving at the prison. The doctor at the 
inquest was unable to say that the 
prisoner took cold on the journey to the 
prison. I understand, however, that in 
future steps will be taken by the local 
police to provide covered conveyances for 
the carriage of prisoners when the 
weather is inclement. 


APPLICATIONS FOR JUDICIAL RENTS 
ON LORD RATHDONNELL’S ESTATE, 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that a number of the tenants 
on the estate of Lord Rathdonnell, at 
Gortnacarra, Drummully, County Fer- 
managh, entered the Land Court in 
January, 1888, for the purpose of having 
judicial rents fixed; can he explain why 
these cases have not yet been investi- 
gated ; and if he will state how much 
longer these people will have to wait 
before their cases are dealt with ? 

*Tu—eE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The Irish Land Commissioners report 
that three applications to have rents 
fixed were received in January, 1888, 
from the estate mentioned in the ques- 
tion. These cases with others have been 
listed for hearing by a Sub-Commission 
who have been sitting for the Unions 
of Lisnaskea and Clones since early last 
month. 


DUBLIN GENERAL POST OFFICE, 

Mr. GILHOOLY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what length of 
time the principal clerkship in the 
Accountant's Office, General Post Office, 
Dublin, has been vacant ; whether there 
were any officers in the Accountant's 
Office competent to fill the vacant 
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position recommended by the head of 
the office ; and, if any, why some one of 
them was not appointed; whether Mr. 
Parkinson’s salary in the Accountant’s 
Office will be £100 per annum in excess 
of the maximum allowed to the principal 
clerk there ; whether the latest holder 
of the position now vacant in the 
Controller's Office had an ofticial income 
of £490, although the maximum of the 
class is £390; what objection there is 
to allow Mr. Parkinson, whose salary is 
£500, to fill the vacancy and remain in 
the Controller’s Office, where he has 
acted as chief clerk and assistant con- 
troller for many years, and thus remove 
the grievance which the transfer inflicts 
on the clerks of the Accountant’s Office ; 
will he state how long Mr. Parkinson 
has been chief clerk in the Controller's 
Office; and on what grounds he is 
considered better suited for the 
principal clerkship in the Accountant’s 
Office than in the superior position 
which he has held in the Controller's 
Office 2 


Smr J. FERGUSSON : The principal 
clerkship in the Accountant's Office, 
Dublin, had been vacant about one year. 
I have already stated that the senior 
clerks in that office were not considered 
competent for that post; but I must 
decline to say what recommendations 
were made by the head of the Office. 
The Office was re-constituted on the 
seven hours’ system, and all the clerks 
received an increase of pay for the longer 
hour of attendance. The reply to the 
third paragraph is “ yes.” To the fourth, 
the salary of the last holder of the place 
was £400, in addition to which he 
received an allowance of £90 for loss of 
fees. Mr. Parkinson is considered to be 
better suited for the duties of the 
Accountant’s Office than for that of the 
Controller. He had been chief clerk in 
the latter office for 183 years. I must 
decline to answer the last paragraph. 
The Head of a Department must dis- 
tribute the staff in the way which he 
considers most useful to the Public 
Service. 


EXAMINATION FOR MALE TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS, 


Mr. GILHOOLY: I beg to ask the 
postmaster General, with regard to the 
exanation for male telegraph clerks 
whic+ was held in Dublin in July, 1891, 
Mr. Gilhooly 
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on the condition that successful candi- 
dates should spend three months at the 
school without pay, after which time 
salary was to commence at 12s. per 
week, can he state how many of those 
who passed at that examination are now 
under pay; what length of time they 
have received it; how many have been 
three months in the school, and have not 
received pay; and if any have not 
received it will he state the reason: 
whether a new rule has recently been 
issued requiring telegraph clerks to 
attain a certain proficiency before getting 
any salary ; and if the clerks who have 
joined the Service before the new rule 
was issued will come under its pro- 
visions ? 

“Sir J. FERGUSSON: The officers 
referred to are not examined as telegraph 
clerks, or as we say telegraphists, but as 
telegraph learners. They arelads without 
telegraphic knowledge, and are required 
to obtain such knowledge before they 
can be appointed. They are not charged 
for the tuition they receive in telegraphy, 
nor are they paid while receiving it. 
Two of the telegraph learners who passed 
at the July competition became proficient 
in telegraphy on the 4th March, and 
received appointments with pay of 12s. a 
week, and two more have since that date 
become qualified and will be appointed 
without delay. Twenty-six of the re- 
mainder of the competitors whe entered 
the school of instruction a little more 
than three months ago are not yet 
quatified, and cannot therefore be ap- 
pointed at present. It has always been 
the rule that the learners should attain 
a certain proficiency in telegraphy before 
being appointed. 


BANKRUPTCY JUDGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the Judges in whom it is pro 
posed to vest the exclusive jurisdiction ia 
all bankruptcy matters arising within 
the jurisdiction of the existing local 
Courts of Bankruptcy are also Judges of 
the local County Courts, and are also 
Recorders for Belfast and Cork respec- 
tively; whether their duties as such 
Judges and Recorders compel them to 
hold courts from time to time at various 
places scattered over the large areas 
comprised within the jurisdiction of 
their respective County Courts ; are such 
Judges obliged, in addition to transact- 




















The Shamrock 


ing the ordinary business of their County 
Courts, to hold special sittings from 
time totime at various places for the 
purpose of holding Land Sessions ; and 
have they, in addition, to preside over 
the local tribunals for disposal of Ad- 
miralty business, and also to hold Courts 
as Recorders of Belfast and Cork; and, 
if so, how often do these Judges hold 
Courts for the transaction of bankruptcy 
matters ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): My answer to the first 
three paragraphs is in the affirmative. As 
to the fourth, I am informed that in 
Court the Registrar who attends the 
office every day arranges a sitting of the 
Court whenever a case is ripe for hearing. 
In Belfast the Court is held every Mon- 
day. 
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THE SHAMROCK IN THE ARMY, 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that an officer of 
the 2nd Welsh Regiment, stationed at 
Aldershot, sentenced Private Thomas 
O'Grady to 48 hours’ punishment for re- 
fusing to remove a shamrock from his 
cap, O'Grady not being on regimental or 
any other military duty at the time; and 
whether this conduct of the officer was 
authorised by any of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations 2 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., 8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he is aware that Private Thomas 
O'Grady, of B Company, 2nd Welsh 
Regiment, stationed at Aldershot, was 
sentenced to 48 hours’ punishment for 
wearing a shamrock in his undress cap 
on St. Patrick’s Day, although he was 
not on duty at the time; what Military 
Regulation did he infringe by wearing 
the shamrock ; and upon whose authority 
was he so severely punished ? 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that on the 17th instant an 
ofiicer of the 2nd Welsh Regiment sen- 
tenced Private Thomas O'Grady to 48 
hours’ punishment for refusing to take 
a Shamrock from his undress cap when 
ordered to do so, although O'Grady was 
no; on duty at the time; and can he 
state under what Regulation this officer 
acted 2 
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Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he is aware that Private Thomas O’Grady, 
at Aldershot, received 48 hours’ imprison- 
ment for refusing to remove a shamrock 
from his cap on St. Patrick’s Day, he 
being off duty at the time; and if hewill 
state what Regulation was infringed by 
O’Grady’s conduct ? 

“Me. E. STANHOPE: I have not 
yet received the Report which has been 
called for from the General Officer com- 
manding at Aldershot; but, judging from 
the question, I would say the soldier 
appears to have been punished for dis- 
obeying an order. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman have any 
objection to insert in the invitations to 
Irishmen to join the Army that they 
are liable to be insulted for wearing the 
shamrock ? 

CotonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): In 
consequence of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to give notice that 
on the Third Reading of the Army 
Annual Bill I will move that it be 
re-committed, in order to insert a clause 
dealing with this matter. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Is 
it not the fact that the late Duke of 
Clarence wore the shamrock with his 
regimentals when he attended York 
Cathedral at the consecration of the late 
Dr. Magee as Archbishop of York? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is perfectly 
obvious that I ought to have notice of 
that question. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
Is it not a fact that the Lord Lieutenant 
on St. Patrick’s Day wore a shamrock 
when reviewing the troops, and will the 
right hon. Gentleman see that this 
treasonable practice is discontinued in 
the future ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Perhaps the 
House will allow me to say that I only 
received private notice of this question 
yesterday. I have telegraphed to Alder- 
shot, and no doubt a written Report is 
now on its way, although I have not yet 
received it. 

CotoneL NOLAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman put off the Third Read- 
ing of the Army Annual Bill, which is 
down for to-night, until he gets that 
answer? I must press for an answer. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
press through the Third Reading ? 
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“Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not see 
any object in pressing it on to-day. I 
au perfectly ready to put it off till 
Thursday. 





MALE TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, with 
regard to the examination for male 
telegraph clerks which was held in 
Dublin in July 1891, on the condition 
that successful candidates should spend 
three months at the school without 
pay, after which time salary was to 
commence at 12s. per week, can he 
state how many of those who passed 
at that examination are now under 
pay; what length of time they have 
received it ; how many have been three 
months in the school, and have not 
received pay; and if any have not re- 
ceived it will he state the reason; 
whether a new rule has recently been 
issued requiring telegraph clerks to 
attain a certain proficiency before 
getting any salary; and, if the clerks 
who have joined the Service before the 
new rule was issued will come under its 
provisions ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
officers referred to are not examined as 
telegraph clerks, or as we say tele- 
graphists, but as telegraph learners. 
They are lads without telegraphic 
knowledge, and are required to obtain 
such knowledge before they can be 
appointed. They are not charged for 
the tuition they receive in telegraphy, 
nor are they paid while receiving it. 
Twe of the telegraph learners who 
passed at the July competition became 
proficient in telegraphy on the 4th 
March and received appointments with 
pay of 12s. a week, and two more have 
since that date become qualified and 
will be appointed without delay. 
Twenty-six of the remainder of the 
competitors who entered the School of 
Instruction a little more than three 
months ago are not yet qualitied,Jand 
cannot, therefore, be appointed at 
present. It always has been the rule 
that the learners should attain a certain 
proficiency in telegraphy before being 
appointed. 


{COMMONS} 
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TELEGRAPH SERVANTS AT BRISTOL, 

Sir J. D. WESTON (Bristol, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
will give any special reason why the 
assistant superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department at Bristol, with ser- 
vices ranging from 27 to 33 years, were 
passed over recently, and Mr. S. Righ- 
ton, an assistant superintendent of the 
Postal Department at Bristol, with only 
22 years’ service, was selected for pro- 
motion to the postmastership of Pen- 
zance ? 

“Si J. FERGUSSON: Only one of 
the two first-class assistant superinten- 
dents in the Telegraph Department 
applied for an appointment as Post- 
master, and he did not receive one, 
because Mr. Righton was much more 
highly recommended. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS IN FOGS, 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) (for 
Major Rascu): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he is able 
to state the measures taken by the 
London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee on his recommendation for the 
protection and safeguarding life in the 
event of the recurrence of fogs ? 

“Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I directed Captain Pitman 
(my Chief Superintendent at Poplar) to 
place himself in communication with the 
Dock authorities, and I am happy to say 
that they willingly agreed to erect 
stanchions and chains at a number of 
places agreed upon, Captain Pitman 


| has now reported to me that the direc- 


tors have made every effort to provide 
for the safety of the public by adopting 
all reasonable precautions. I understand 
that the London and India Docks Joint 
Committee alone have ordered no less 
than seven and a half miles of chains 
and stanchions. 


THE EDUCATION SCHEME FOR 
IRELAND. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether in 
his education scheme he will consider 
the advisability of establishing annual 
prizes for each class in every school in 
Ireland as an alternative to compulsion ; 
what would be the cost of establishing 
such annual prizes on the following 
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scale :—Ist class, 60s.; 2nd class, 50s. ; 


The Case of 


3rd class, 40s.; 4th class, 30s.; 5th 
class, 20s.; 6th class, 10s.; and what 
is the estimated cost of applying com- 
pulsion to school attendance throughout 
Ireland ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid the 
alternative scheme which the hon. Mem- 
ber suggests would hardly be as effective 
in securing the attendance of children 
as the one we propose. I have not at 
present figures which would enable me to 
give the information sought in the 
second and third paragraphs of the 
question. 


THE LAW AS TO PAWNBROKERS, 


Mr. A. OCONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
consider the desirability of amending the 
law so as to prohibit the taking in 
pledge by any pawnbroker of charity 
clothing marked as such ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The law already 
provides for the return to the true 
owners of goods unlawfully pawned, and 
I am not aware of any necessity for 
making exceptional legislation in respect 
to charity property. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND, 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office what amount of unappropriated 
surplus isin the hands of the Patriotic 
Fund Commissioners ; and what is the 
amount of undistributed prize money in 
the hands ef the Government? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE (for the Frvan- 
cist Secretary, War Department, Mr. 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford): The last 
Report of the Commissioners of the 
Royal Patriotic Fund, and Soldiers 
Effects Fund Society, shows « calculated 
surplus of £120,065; and the latest 
account of the undistributed prize money 
shows a balance of £78,500. 


THE SURVIVORS OF THE CRIMEAN 
CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office upon what data the calculation is 
based that to pension the survivors of 
the Crimean campaign would involve the 
equivalent of a capital sum of £1,160,000 ; 
and whether there is any reason to 
believe that there are more than 3,000 
survivors not in receipt of pension, 
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besides about 1,000 who now receive a 
pension of less than Is. a day ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE (for Mr. 
Broprick): The data for estimating the 
number of survivors from the Crimean 
campaign are not very definite, but it is 
known that 51,715 men were in the 
Crimea at the time when Sebastopol 
was taken, and that 13,581 in all were 
invalided home. It is calculated that 
the number now surviving without 
pension would be about 10,000, having 
regard tothe ordinary rate of mortality 
among soldiers. The calculation as to 
cost of pensions was based on the above 
figures. 

PROVISION FOR OLD SOLDIERS, 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following cases:—Joseph Talbot, No. 
1,706 6th Dragoons, enlisted 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1856, who served through the 
Indian Mutiny, and is now in the West 


Surgeon Major Briggs. 


Bromwich Union Infirmary; Elija 
Hodgkins, who served both in the 


Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, and is 
now an inmate of the Home of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, at Harborne, 
near Birmingham; Benjamin Hoggarth, 
who enlisted in 1845 in the 4th (Royal 
Irish) Dragoons, and afterwards volun- 
teered for the 6th Carabineers, Reg. No. 
837, and after serving in the Crimea and 
throughout the Mutiny is now in the Union 
Workhouse at Lancaster; John Hodg- 
son, who enlisted in the Grenadier 
Guards in 1849, and is now in the 
Lancaster Workhouse; also Emanuel 
Proctor, enlisted in 1853, served through 
the Indian Mutiny, being present at 
eleven engagements, including the taking 
of Banda and Kirwee, and who also is 
now in Lancaster Workhouse ; and 
whether he will cause full inquiry to be 
made with a view to provision being 
afforded to these old soldiers ? 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: | will cause 
inquiry to be made as to these cases, 
but I am afraid I cannot undertake to 
provide for all old soldiers, irrespective 
of service and character. 


THE CASE OF SURGEON MAJOR 
BRIGGS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 

shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 

of State for War whether he has further 

considered the case of Surgeon Major 

Briggs of the Army Medical Staff, with 
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the view of his being re-instated in the 
position which he would now occupy in 
the Service if he had not retired 2 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes; I have 
further considered this case, and I am of 
opinion that Surgeon Major Briggs 
should not suffer any loss as regards pro- 
motion in consequence of an act which 
was performed under a pressure which 
no one could have resisted. Surgeon 
Major Briggs will, accordingly, be re- 
stored to the seniority he held before 
retirement. 





Financial Relations, 


RATES FOR CARRIAGE OF LIVE 
STOCK IN IRELAND. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
! beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received 
numerous resolutions from Poor Law 
Boards and other representative bodies 
in Treland (in the interest of the Irish 
cattle dealers), in condemnation of the 
proposed new truck rate for the carriage 
of live stock on Irish railways—namely, 
a charge for the 14-foot cattle waggon 
in use in Ireland at the same rate as 
charged for the 18-foot waggon used on 
the English lines; and whether the 
Board of Trade has given its favourable 
consideration to a proposal on the part 
of the Irish railway companies for this 
rate ; and, if so, whether, in deference to 
puplic opinion in Ireland on the subject, 
and in consideration of the fact, as 
alleged, that such rate would be equiva- 
lent toa tax on Irish enterprise, in con- 
nection with her cattle trade, he will 
give the matter his consideration, with a 
view to having the proposed schedule of 
rates amended ? 


“Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
received several resolutions from Boards 
of Guardians and other bodies in Ireland 
with regard to the maximum rates for the 
carriage of live stock proposed in the 
schedule applicable to Irish railways, 
which are not, however, exactly as stated 
in the question. The maximum rates 
proposed were settled after careful con- 
sideration of the present statutory 
powers of the Irish companies and of 
the rates actually charged at the present 
time. The schedules are at present 
under the consideration of a Joint Com- 
mittee of the two Houses sitting up- 
stairs, and any proposals for amendment 
contained in petitions presented on the 
subject will doubtless receive the careful 


Dr. Farquharson 
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consideration of that Committee. It 
will be my duty, as it was last year, to 
carry into effect any decision at which 
they may arrive. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS LEGISLATION. 


Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
of the urgent need of legislation which 
is experienced by many who are con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Acts both in England and Scotland; 
whether the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, who sat ten years ago 
with Lord Aberdare as Chairman, and 
two Members of the present Cabinet as 
members, have had his further considera- 
tion ; and whether he intends during the 
present Session to renew his efforts to 
pass the required Bills through Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I recognised the 
need of legislation in this matter by the 
introduction of the Bills of 1889-90. 
These Bills were largely founded on 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers, and contained many use- 
ful provisions to which no substantial 
objections have been raised. I hope the 
progress of Government Business may be 
such that I may be able to ask Parlia- 
ment this Session to consider proposals 
for such legislation. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND) COM- 
MITTEE, 

(3.14.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I would ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he really intends 
to proceed with his Motion on the Paper 
to-day for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the financial relations 
between England, Ireland, and Scotland ; 
and, if so, whether he will take some 
steps to have the question »rought for- 
ward at a time when the House will 
be able to have some discussion 
upon it ? 

*(3.15.) Mr. GOSCHEN : During the 
last week and for the next few days, 
there has been, and will be, such pres- 
sure of Business that I do not think the 
Leader of the House will be able 
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Payment of 


to put this Motion at any time 
except after twelve o'clock. I would 
have put it at twelve o'clock, but 
in view of the objections put down 
by Welsh Members, who said that 
was no use, because they would come 
down to the House and block it, I 
have not put it down every night. But 
so soon as the chief pressure of Business 
is past I shall confer with the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with the view of 
taking it at a time when a short discussion 
could take place. If there is a regular 
long Debate upon it, of course it must 
take its turn with other Business. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Are we to under- 
stand that the Government has abandoned 
its intention of appointing a Committee ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: My answer surely 
could not convey that meaning. I said as 
soon as we have disposed of the most 
urgent Business I will confer with the 
First Lord of the Treasury and take it 
ata time when a short discussion could 
take place. 

(3.16.) Mr. J, MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Is there any objection to 
the circulation of the Paper prepared by 
the Treasury, which probably contains all 
the information which the Committee 
will have before it ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Surely my right 
hon. Friend has missed his Parliamentary 
Papers. This already exists as a Parlia- 
mentary document, and has been pre- 
sented some time since. 


PAYMENT OF ROYALTIES ON MINES. 


Mr. LLOYD-MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, in view of 
the fact that between 70 and 80 Mem- 
bers of this House signed a memorial to 
him in August, 1890, asking that the 
reyalty on mines roy! should be charged 
upon the profits, and not the pro- 
ducts of such mines, he will consider, 
and, if practicable, give effect to, the 
resolution of the Mining Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce passed 
last week, that, in the opinion of that 
section, royalties on all royal metal- 
liferous mines should be paid on profits, 
and not on products ? 

“Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I wish to remind the 
hon. Member that I think I have twice 
or three times during the last fortnight, 
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in reply to similar questions, stated that 
my mind is open upon the question, but 
that I could not come to any decision 
until the Royal Commission on Mining 
Royalties have reported. That Commis- 
sion is inquiring into the matter, and I 
think it would be premature to come to 
any decision until we have the evidence 
taken by them and their Report before 
us. 


Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can state the amount of the 
costs of the Chancery suit which are now 
being recovered at the instance of the 
Crown from the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil ; and whether there has 
been any decision upon the Acts of 
William and Mary relating to gold and 
silver mines until the suit which has led 
to the seizure and probable sale of his 
property ? 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether it is true that the Office 
of Woods and Forests have issued writs 
for the recovery of their costs in a recent 
action against the junior Member for 
Merthyr; and whether the properties 
attached are the private property of the 
hon. Member ? 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
two freehold estates belonging to the 
junior Member for Merthyr have been 
levied upon for the payment of costs in 
an action brought by the Attorney 
General to restrain the defendant from 
working for precious metals on his own 
land; and whether the defendant has 
repeatedly offered to pay any proportion 
of the profits which, in the opinion of 
the Government, may be reasonable by 
way of royalty to the State, but that 
such offers have always been refused ¢ 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer these three questions at 
the same time. The amount of the costs 
in the suit are about £400. I am not 
aware that there has been a decision be- 
fore under the Acts of William and 
Mary. Writs have been issued for the 
recovery of the costs in the recent 
action against the junior Member for 
Merthyr, and the properties attached 
are presumed to be the private property 
of the hon. Member. The hon. Member 


has offered to pay royalties in proportion 








to profits as distinguished from the present 
system of mining royalties. I would 
wish to add to this answer to the specific 
question put to me, that I have several 
times been in communication with the 
hon. Member, and he has urged that the 
question of the payment of the costs in- 
curred by him should be made to depend 
on a change in the present royalty 
system. I was compelled to inform him 
that it could not be so treated, and I 
pointed out to him that there was a 
judgment against him, and that he 
should pay those costs in the ordinary 
way. It is with the greatest possible 
regret that the Department proceeded 
in this matter, but they had no choice, 
and the hon. Member preferred to pay 
by execution rather than in the ordinary 


way. 
Mn. DAVID THOMAS: I wish 
to ask whether it is the fact that 
the sale is to take place on Saturday, or 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to carry it into effect ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not aware 
that that is the date fixed, but I do most 
earnestly request any hon. Members who 
may have influence with the hon. 
Member to point out to him that he is 
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terference whatever on the part of the 
Crown. I had no information from 
them, although it was well known what 
I was doing. In 1888, having erected 
machinery, and admitting—as I do 
admit—that I knew the condition of the 
law, I anticipated that no sane 
Government would for a moment 
attempt to stop the development of in- 
dustry in any part of this country. 
Having expended many thousands of 
pounds, I was drawn into the Court of 
Chancery because I would not submit to 
what I could prove before any compe- 
tent tribunal were most unjust and 
iniquitous charges. I offered to pay to 
the Crown any proportion of the profits 
they might choose to charge me. T left 
it to their consciences whether they 
would charge me half the profits; but I 
explained to them that it was impossible 
for me in justice to the industry and to 
myself to pay the proportion they 
wanted. I will not trouble the House 
with examples to show why we cannot 
pay this royalty. Any hon. Gentleman 
acquainted with the mining industry 


| knows the fact that we simply cannot do 
‘it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
| Member for Edinburgh told the House 


putting himself in a false position by | three years ago that two-thirds of the 
compelling the Government to levy for | mines in the Colony of Victoria were 


costs which have been given against him 
in a Court of Law. The Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests have given as 
much time as possible, and I have en- 
deaveured by every means in my power 
to obviate the necessity of the extreme 
step of execution, and I do trust it will 
be possible for the hon. Member so to 
act as to avoid the necessity for further 
procedure. 


MR. PRITCHARD MORGAN—A PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I crave the in- 
dulgence of the House for a very few 
moments to ask for what I consider a 
very necessary explanation from the Go- 
vernment in regard to the action of 
the Commissioners of Wood and Forests 
towards myself. I will state tothe House 
nothing but bare facts, and the House 
will judge for itself whether I have 
a cause of complaint or not. In 1884 I 
went to North Wales, and I worked 
there for three years, and expended my 
capital and my energies without any in- 

Mr, Goschen 





shut up in consequence of the law passed 
some years ago by which they were 
charged Is. 6d. an ounce on the 
value of the gold produced. Well, Sir, 
we went into Court and the case has 
lasted for three year. Sixty thousand 
pounds were locked up in land for 
that period of time, for there was an 
injunction against me to restrain me 
working these lands. The case came on, 
and Mr. Justice North said :— 

“ Although it may be that you have cause of 
complaint I can only administer the law as I 
find it, and there is another place where you 
can obtain a remedy and there you may be 
able to obtain it when an opportunity presents 
itself.” 

The opportunity never has presented 
itself, because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when the Member for Den- 
bighshire and other gentlemen waited 
upon him six years ago, directly after he 
came into office, to explain that it was 
impossible to carry on the industry in 
this way, then and all this time since we 
have only obtained from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a promise to consider 
the question. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man, however, did promise to give his 
immediate attention to it as soon as the 
Mining Section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce had held their meeting and 
come to a resolution on the subject. A 
fortnight ago they did pass such a reso- 
lution, and in answer to a question the 
right hon. Gentleman said—I am aware 
of the fact that they have passed this 
rex lution,but I must wait till the Royal 
Commission have presented their Report. 
The result was that last week we were 
compelled to discharge 60 men, all of 
them men who were desirous of pro- 
viding for their wives and families, in 
North Wales, in consequence of not 
being able to treat these low-grade ores, 
where these men are employed, and 
from which they get a livelihood. Be- 
tween 70 and 80 Members of this House, 
30 of them sitting on the other side of 
the House, and one of them on the 
Treasury Bench, signed a memorial to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer asking 
him to consider this matter, and to 
charge any royalty he liked upon profits, 
but not upon products. He paid no 
heed whatever. I have been in corre- 
spondence with him. Itis perfectly true 
he explained he could not allow the 
question of payment of these costs to be 
a condition precedent to the granting 
of one of three alternatives which I have 
proposed, The alternatives are (1) that 
he shall take such a share of the profits, 
instead of the products, as he and his 
aivisers shall decide upon; (2) that he 
should reduce the amount of royalty to 
about a half ; and (3)—and this suggestion 
was followed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt)—that a small nominal royalty 
should be charged upon the product from 
now until such time, say five or seven 
years, when it would be proved what the 
industry could carry, and what it could 
pay. These are the explanations which 
I have to make with regard to my non- 
payment of the costs, and the Crown may 
proceed to sell my property, for I will 
never voluntarily pay the costs. 

*(3.5.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not 
know how far I am entitled to reply to 
the hon. Gentleman, who I thought was 
about to make a personal explanation 
with regard to his non-payment of costs, 
but who has entered into a discussion on 
the general policy of the Government. 
I may say I cannot at allaccept the narra- 
tive which has been put before the 





House by the hon. Gentleman. There 
are many particulars in which I dissent 
from it. I have given my attention to 
the matter, and have found it an ex- 
tremely difficult one to deal with, and so 
difficult has it been considered by the 
House that it has been referred to the 
Royal Commission as one of the 
questions of Mining Royalties. In 
that case I must say, hoping soon 
to have the Report of that Commis- 
sion, that it appears to me to be but 
right to await the issue of. that Re- 
port. But I may say that in the in- 
terval—and I think the hon. Member 
ought to have stated it—there have been 
concessions made by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, who have offered 
a seale charging very little indeed upon 
the low ore. The very point which the 
hon. Member suggests ought to be done 
has been done, and I believe I am right 
in my recollection that that very scale 
has been accepted by others, and is now 
in practice in some quarters. 


(3.10.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
I would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—TI understand this Royal Com- 
mission is about to present its Report, 
and that Report will deal with this ques- 
tion one way or the other—is there any 
reason why the Crown should not post- 
pone the question of costs, which, after 
all, is an optional question, and one of 
equity, until the Report of the Royal 
Commission has been presented ? 


*(3.12.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I am 
rather surprised to hear such a sugges 
tion from the right hon. Gentleman. I 
think he is scarcely sufficiently aware 
of the whole of the legal proceed- 
ings which have taken place and the 
general transactions between the hon, 
Member and the Government. The 
question of these costs is apart from any 
change in the law; and I put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is a 
proper precedent to set, that anyone 
may try an action and then refuse to pay 
the costs unless the law, against which 
he was acting, were repealed, and that 
the question of the payment of those 
costs should be made dependent on a 
change in that law. I must say I think 
it would not promote the interests of 
justice and the course of judicial pro- 
ceedings if such a precedent as the right 
hon. Gentleman suggests was set up. I 
am extremely sorry, as I said before, at 
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the position I am placed in with regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : If I 
might be allowed, Sir--— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
matter cannot go any further. The hon. 
Gentleman rose upon a matter of per- 
sonal explanation, because he thought 
some reflection might be cast upon him 
for refusing to pay the costs of the 
judicial proceedings. I think the hon. 
Member has already given sufficient per- 
sonal explanation. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. |ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd February], 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to improve National Education in Ire- 
land.” —(.Mr. Jackson.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(3.18.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
‘The Leader of this House lately developed 
an opinion to the effect that the Govern- 
ment have expounded their views npon 
the introduction of this Bill, and that 
there is no need for anything further to 
be said upon that stage of the Bill. I 
absolutely demur to that proposition. I 
hold that when a Bill is not only impor- 
“tant but novel, it is desirable that the 
views of independent Members should be 
expressed, and when, in addition to the 
Bill being novel and important, it is an 
Irish Bill, the Irish Members being a 
small minority here, it is expedient and 
necessary, even before the House is 
asked to affirm the principle of the Bill, 
that the views of the Irish Members 
should be heard. I have, in the first 
place, to protest against the mode in 
which the division of the money has been 
made. I should not have uttered a single 
word upon this subject if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made the slightest 
reasonable effort to fulfil the promise 
to appoint a Committee to consider 
the financial relations between Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. That 


promise was given two years ago, in 

reply to a speech which I made on the 

Budget Debate. The whole of one Ses- 
ir. Goschen 
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sion and parts of two other Sessions 
have since passed, and although the 
question to be determined by the Com- 
mittee was a question of the fundamental 
principle which ought to govern the con- 
tribution of each of these three countries 
to the Imperial revenue, the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the whole course of that 
long period, has never thought it worth 
his while to put down the Motion upon 
any day at such a time as would save it 
from being blocked by the act of any 
individual Member. I think I am en- 
titled to say, when the Motion has been 
treated in such a manner, there is no 
serious intention of promoting it, and I, 
for the future, will not attach any 
serious’ Parliamentary importance to 
any promise made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If the division of the 
education grant is to be proportionate 
to the contribution of each country to 
the Imperial revenue, the grant ought to 
have been divided as if taxation were 
being remitted. And, if taxation was 
being remitted, what you would have 
done would have been to take the tax 
which presses most hardly upon the 
working people, and which presses most 
hardly upon the poorer countries in this 
partnership as compared with the richer. 
You should in that case have remitted 
the Customs and Excise, and, if you had 
done that, you would have given 12 per 
cent. to Ireland, 13 to Scotland, and 75 
to England. If this is a United King- 
dom at all, and if there is a matter of 
common concern—of common end in- 
separable concern—it is the question of 
primary education; and I maintain if 
there were any reality behind your 
theory of a United Kingdom, you would 
have taken the whole of this education 
grant and divided it between the three 
countries upon the basis of the average 
school attendance. If you had done that, 
Ireland would have been entitled to one- 
sixth or one-seventh of this money, and 
not to one-ninth. On these occasions I 
am reminded bitterly of the statement 
of Pitt, that one of the objects of the 
Act of Union was to give Ireland—a 
poor country—the advantage of being 
allied with a wealthy country. Upon 
every occasion when a financial question 
comes up here, if you were the poorest 
country in the world, and we were the 
wealthiest, you could not bemoreeagerand 
resolute to take advantage of us in 





every transaction. Our share of the 
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education grant, on a fair division, would 
be £300,000, not £200,000. Whenever 
it is aquestion of placing Ireland at a 
disadvantage then the union between us 
is close ; but whenever it is a question 
of distributing advantage, then your 
Unionist becomes a Separatist in the 
twinkling of an eye, and he makes off 
with the lion’s share of the spoil. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, taking the 
£200,000, has accepted a policy of com- 
promise. He has been asked to give the 
whole of this money by way of a capita- 
tion grant. He has adopted the course 
of compromise, substantially giving one 
half of the money in capitation grants 
and the other half in improving various 
classes of salaries. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could make good his state- 
ment, that the benefit to the three 
religious communions would be sub- 
stantially the same as if the money had 
been given either wholly for capitation 
grants or for class salaries, it would 
have been an element of considerable 
strength. I notice, however, that al- 
though two objects of this legislation 
are first to abolish school fees, and 
second to improve the condition of the 
teacher, it is not altogether clear to 
me that the condition of the teacher will 
be improved. I rather think the position 
of some teachers will be injured. Upon 
the other hand, although the object is to 
#bolixh school fees, and, although the 
fees in Ireland are only £100,000 a 
year, you do not abolish school fees, 
there is a balance left, although the 
money to be given is twice the amount 
of the school fees. I think it would be 
convenient if the meaning of this trans- 
action were immediately made clear. 
There are some obvious defects in the 
scheme of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to which I must advert. The first 
is the case of the assistant teachers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary proposes to make some im- 
provement in the condition of the assistant 
teachers after seven years’ service. First, 
let me ask him what he means by seven 
years’ service ? Does he mean seven years’ 
service as assistant teacher? If so, 
that will work great injustice, because 
the general case, the ordinary case, 
of these assistant teachers is that many 
of them serve as principals in a rural 
school before they become teachers in a 
town school. I am informed, by a per- 
son thoroughly competent to give an 
VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. ] 
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opinion, that if you insist upon this con- 
dition of seven year’s service there will 
not be a dozen assistant teachers in Ire- 
land who will get the benefit. The 
question is not one of service, it is a 
question of classification. What is the 
grievance of assistant teachers? It is 
that although the assistant teacher shares 
with the principal the responsibility of 
all the work of the school, at the highest 
possible classification he only receives 
the salary of the lowest class. £35 is 
the salary he receives; £70 a year is 
the salary of the highest class; and 
although the assistant teacher by passing 
examinations may have placed himself in 
the first position of his class he is not 
thereby entitled to a salary of £70a 
year, but only receives £35. In like 
manner with respect to female teachers, 
the principal receives a salary of £57, 
but the assistants receives only £20. I 
am told in regard to those assistant 
teachers, in the case of a male this 
salary does not mean more than £1 per 
week, and in the case of a female teacher 
of the highest class only 10s. a week. 
The sum of £10,000 a year would place 
this question on a satisfactory basis. I 
would urge the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to endeavour, i 

possible, to give assistant teachers their 
full class salaries, for there is a great 
difference between them and the prin- 
cipal teacher, because of the fact that he 
gets a share of the fees and the whole of 
the capitation grant. Work mistresses 
in the school receive a salary of £12 a 
year, and they are entitled to a share of 
the fees; but I am informed that their 
actual share is so insignificant that it 
does not amount to more than £1 a 
year. It is discreditable to a great 
State to employ women in the position 
of work mistresses for such remuneration. 
If the work is worth being done at all it 
deserves to be done at a better rate than 
5s. a week. And I would request the 
right hon. Gentleman to take the present 
opportunity of making an advance in 
that respect. I know that the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) has recently been, with much 
energy and chivalrous wrath, assailing the 
convent schools, both on public platforins 
and in numerous magazine articles which 
have come from his pen. He has said 
that the teachers of these convent 
schools are under-trained, and that their 
— indifferent. What test would 
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he like to apply ? Convent schools, like 
all other schools, are inspected and ex- 
amined by the Inspectors of the Board. 
Is there any better test of the capacity 
of a teacher or of the efficiency of a school 
than the test of inspection and exami- 
nation by an independent Inspector 
who is a servant of the State? And I 
may here say further that the Inspectors 
are usually Protestants. I refer to the 
last official Report of the Commissioners 
on Education, and I find there the 
most conclusive evidence in support 
of the contention that convent schools, 
apart from their excellent techni- 
cal training, are, take them all round, 
the most efficient schools in Ire- 
land. Comparing convent schools with 
the national schools, the result of the 
examinations show that the percentage 
in the infant schools is 1 to 3 per 
cent. on the side of the convent schools. 
And, as you go upwards from class to 
class, the percentage in favour of the 
convent schools as compared with the 
national schools becomes higher and 
higher until you reach the highest class, 
and there the advantage of the convent 
schools as compared with the ordinary 
schools is 16 percent. I would remind 
the Chief Secretary that the convent 
schools, notwithstanding these results, 
are paid less by one fourth under the 
head of capitation grant than is paid 
elsewhere, and in the equivalent class of 
salaries, less than the less efficient 
national schools. Take the schools of 
the Sisters of Charity in King’s Inn 
Road, Dublin. I have seen the return 
of 20 percentages showing the results 
of the examinations in these schools, in 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, 
and out of 20 percentages in those con- 
vent schools, 17 reached 100 per cent., two 
99 per cent., and one was 98 per cent. 
Witk respect to the national schools, in 
the girls’ department 20 percentages show 
that only in five cases did they reach the 
maximum, and that the remaining cases 
ran down lower than 60 per cent. And 
yet the Sisters of Charity are paid by 
way of capitation grant less than one- 
fourth of what is paid in the girls’ 
department of the Central Model School 
under the head of salaries alone. I trust 


the hon. Member for South Tyrone, after 

hearing what I have just stated, will 

cease to make attacks on those convent 

schools which he cannot substantiate ; and 

I trust further that the right hon. 
Mr. Sexton 
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Gentleman the Chief Secretary wil] 
attend to the facts of the case, and not 
to the magazine articles of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. Any pro- 
position, therefore, which the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has to 
make in the direction of a more 
equitable distribution of the capitation 
grant will be gladly accepted. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman on 
the introduction of the Bill produced on 
my mind a feeling of the deepest dis- 
appointment. I expected to hear him 
some elective element on the 

ational Board, to throw open thesupply 
of school books, as in England, to public 
competition, or to reform what I call the 
scandalously, wasteful, and most in- 
efficient system of the model schools, or 
to make some provision for technical 
education. But for those reforms, so 
eminently required, I fear we shall have 
to wait until an Irish Parliament takes 
them in hand. Then the Chief Secretary 
has admitted that by the efforts of both 
Catholics and Protestants there has 
been a continuous growth of unmixed 
schools. He said :— 

“The question of religion in Ireland has 
very considerable influence on education. It 
is a system which was intended to combine 
secular and religious instruction, but there 
has been a great growth of unmixed schools, 
We have practically a system of denomina- 
tional education in Ireland, and there has 
been an increased disposition on the part of 
er and Protestants to provide separate 
schoo 


The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) rushed into the 
lists against the right hon. Gentleman 
and denied the growth of unmixed 
schools, and appealed to 500,000 of Irish 
Protestants, and finally to Ulster, in 
support of the mixed system. The facts 
are on the side of the Chief Secretary, 
and not on that of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. The assertion of the 
Chief Secretary was that, by the con- 
tinuous efforts of both Catholics and 
Protestants, there has been a growth of 
unmixed schools, and they have practi- 
cally established a system of denomi- 
national education. In the year 1867, 
when the Powis Commission wasappointed, 
the mixed schools were 60 per cent. of 
the whole number, and the unmixed only 
40 per cent. By mixed schools I mean 
those which are attended by children of 
more than one religious belief, and by 
unmixed schools I mean those attended 


(Ireland). 
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by children of only one religious belief. 
In 1890 the mixed schools had fallen to 
47 per cent., and the unmixed had 
increased to 53 per cent. The attend- 
ance at unmixed schools in 1867 was 
380,000, and in 1890 it was 569,000 ; so 
in the course of 20 years the number of 
schools had increased by three-fourths, 
and the attendance by one-half. That 
justifies the statement that there has 
been continuous effort. The hon. Mem- 
ber appealed to Ulster, appearing to 
think that in the facts as they stood in 
regard to Ulster, he would find a better 
support than in the rest of Ireland in 

to the maintenance of a system of 
the restriction of religious instruction to 
schools where only one religion attends. 
The hon. Member said there was a strong 
feeling among Protestants in favour of 
a mixed system. In Ulster, in 1867, 
there were 380 unmixed schools attended 
by 50,000 children, and in 1890 the 
number of schools had risen to 1,150 
and the attendance to 150,000. So that 
while all over Ireland the unmixed 
schools had only increased by three- 
fourths, in the Province of Ulster the 
number had trebled, and the attendance 
also. The hon. Member also appealed to 
the Protestants of Ireland; they are 
more determined opponents of mixed 
schools than the Catholics. In 1867 the 
Catholic unmixed schools all over Ireland 
were 2,300, and the attendance 360,000 ; 
and in 1890 the number of schools had 
increased to 3,400—that is, by one-half, 
and the attendance to 468,000, an in- 
crease of one-third. Taking Protestant 
Ireland in 1867 there were 196 unmixed 
schools, attended by 20,000 children, 
and in 1890 there were 979 
schools with an attendance of 100,000, 
so that while the Protestant schools in 
Ulster had trebled in number, the 
Catholic schools had only increased by 
one-half ; and the Protestant unmixed 
Schools in Ireland had actually multi- 
plied fivefold. I expected that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have said that the 
Government had determined to adopt 
the recommendations of the Powis Com- 
mission, which was composed of seven 
Protestants and seven Catholics. Eleven 
of the Commission, including a majority 
of Protestants, weve of opinion that in 
the majority of schools attended by 
thildren of one creed and in localities 
where the other creed was provided with 
another school and where there could 
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be no religious minority, it was ex- 
pedient to remove all restrictions on 
religious teaching. They also suggested 
that they should draw up a schedule of 
such schools, to be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, and that in such schools religious 
teaching should be allowed. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who says that the 
system is practically denominational, 
appears as the spokesman of a Govern- 
ment which is determined to maintain 
the rule, which has no other foundation 
than fiction, and which was made when the 
national system was established—that 
religious and secular education should be 
separate. In these 4,400 schools in 
Ireland, where there can be no religious 
minority, you actually will not allow a 
text of Scripture to be exhibited on the 
walls, and in the Catholic schools a 
crucifix or picture to be seen; nor will 
you allow any religious fact to be con- 
veyed or dogma explained at any time 
except for a few moments at the begin- 
ning and end of the day when the 
ordinary instruction is not in progress. 
I say such a rule, founded on fiction, is 
offensive and irritating. Thus, while the 
system is denominational, so far as the 
people can make it so, you maintain a 
secular system so far as the power cf the 
State can maintain it in that condition. 
The mixed schools in Ireland were, by 
the last Return, 3,800 in number. If we 
leave out 50 schools where there are 
Protestant and Catholic teachers, and 
take the remaining part, we find that 
while the total number on the roll is 
467,000, the religious minority is only 
34,000. In these schools all over Ireland 
there is only a religious minority of 1 
in 13, proving clearly that these schools 
remain where the minority is so small 
that it cannot have a school of its own. 
I complain with energy that upon this 
question of the claim for freeing the 
schools where only one religious belief 
attends, the Member for South Tyrone 
has been busy with his misrepresentation. 
He has spoken of this as purely a 
Catholic claim, and said that the Catholic 
Bishops wish to expose Protestant 
children to some danger to their creed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8) : 
That they might, not that they will. 

Mr. SEXTON: Their object is to 
bring the children into a Catholic atmo- 
sphere, to induce them to imbibe the 
Roman Catholic creed. The Protestants 
claim it for their unmixed schools as much 
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as theCatholics for theirs. It is to the 
interest of both parties to retain the rule 
where there is or can be a religious 
minority in the school ; but the Catholic 
Bishops and laity, and the Protestant 
Bishops and laity, are at one in Ireland 
on the claim that where a school is un- 
mixed and where it can be nothing else, 
because the other denomination has a 
school of its own, the rule made 50 years 
agoon the establishment of a different 
system should no longer be enforced. 
By maintaining this rule you shut ou. 
the Christian Brothers from the work of 
primary education, and this is a gross 
‘ and most unjustifiable grievance. The 
Christian Brothers were the pioneers of 
primary education in Ireland long before 
this Parliament cast a single thought on 
the subject. In 1802 the Christian 
Brothers established their excellent 
system ard showed what could be done; 
and if they had not led the way, I do not 
know when you would have moved. 
You did not move for 30 years, and 
during that time they made their system 
successful, distinguished, and beloved by 
the people. They are shut out because 
you maintain the rule that no religious 
emblems must be exhibited. They 
have schools in Gibraltar, Calcutta, and 
in Newfoundland, and in all these places 
they are State-aided. Their schools are 
admitted to the scheme of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensirg- 
ton, and I think they have shown that 
there are no more efficient schools con- 
nected with that Department. If the 
Christian Brothers had schools in Eng- 
land, conducted on precisely the same 
principles as those in Ireland, they 
would be entitled to the fullest aid from 
the State. This anomaly cannot be 
defended, although it may be retained. 
There never was a body of teachers who 
deserved better from the State, or who 
have ever been treated worse. It is 
demanded that if they be admitted to the 
benefit of the grant they must take down 
the crucifix, though a Protestant child 
should never attend the school. Though 
this body preceded you by 30 years and 
made their system a great success, you 
expect them to strip themselves of all 
their characteristics as a religious teach- 
ing Order for the sake of pecuniary gain. 
But if you adopt a system of compulsory 
education, you will not be able to shut 
them out. They have schools in 60 of 


the principal cities and towns of Ireland, 
Mr. Sexton 
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and in these ‘schools they are the sole 
educators of the Catholic youth, and in 
30 of these towns there is no choice 
between the Catholic and the Protestant 
schools. If in fany of these towns a 
Catholic parent is summoned for not 
sending his child to school, he may say 
that Parliament has granted free edu- 
cation, and that he cannot send his 
child to the school of the Christian 
Brothers without paying a fee. If you 
have established free education you can- 
not send the parent to gaol for not paying 
afee. You cannot refuse to pay the fee 
for the child. I now come to the 
question of compulsion, which divides itself 
into two parts—the mode of compulsion 
and the principle of compulsion. Where 
an English precedent makes in favour of 
liberty, you ignore it in Irish affairs; but 
where an English precedent favours re- 
striction, you are eager to apply it to our 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to fix the school age and the age for em- 
ployment on the basis of the English 
system—school age from 6 to 14, no 
employment before 11, and none before 
14, except on certificate. You inquired 
carefully before you put the system into 
operation in England. Why should you 
not also inquire in Ireland ? In any case 
I would say that it would be absolutely 
necessary to have some form of inquiry 
as to the conditions of life and labour in 
different parts of Ireland before you can 
fix the Irish school age and age of em- 
ployment. I object altogether to having 
the precedent of English restrictions 
applied to Ireland. You will not beable 
to recommend any fixed scheme of this 
kind until you have an inquiry to show 
that it is suited to the particular condi- 
tions of Ireland. When you started com- 
pulsion in England it was optional, and 
it was so for some years. Why do you 
not apply that precedent to Ireland? 
You propose that County Councils shall 
have the power to decide whether com- 
pulsion shall be applied or not, but in the 
towns under municipal government you 
propose to at once apply compulsion. 
This is about the most curious proposal 
ever made to the House. Why should 
there be this difference between town 
and country ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): It is 
a question of the machinery. 
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Mr. SEXTON: That is the strangest 


part of the proposition. In the country 
where there is no Local Authority you 
act in a spirit of deference to local 
opinion, and will wait for the creation of 
a Local Authority to express an opinion 
on the question of compulsion. But in 
the towns where you have a Local 
Authority you do not wait, and the spirit 
of deference becomes the spirit of 
despotism. Such an extraordinary re- 
version of reasoning has never come 
under my notice. How does the right 
hon. Gentleman think his system will 
work in Belfast or Derry? In Belfasta 
fourth of the population is Catholic, while 
the Local Authority is purely Protestant. 
Do you propose that this Protestant 
Local Authority shall appoint the School 
Attendance Committee, by which a 
Catholic parent may be prosecuted ? 
A proposition more fatal to the 
harmony and progress of education 
could hardly be imagined. In 
the non-corporate municipal towns 
you propose that compulsion shall at 
once be enforced. Here you will have a 
high franchise for the election of the Cor- 
poration ; and so a few people, never more 
than a few hundred, will elect the Local 
Authority which will appoint those who 
will have to carry out the principle of 
compulsion, such as the school attend- 
ance officers. The most absurd part of 
the scheme is that the County Council, 
which is an elective authority, is to decide 
if compulsion is to be applied to the 
county; but you leave to the National 
Education Board, wholly nominated by 
the Lord Lieutenant, without a repre- 
sentative of the people on it, the real and 
essential question of the standard of 
annual attendance. Everything depends 
on this. If there is a low standard com- 
pulsion means nothing, and if there is a 
high standard it may be undesirable. 
Suppose a County Council decrees com- 
pulsion in the expectation that a certain 
figure of school attendance would be fixed 
by the Board, and that the figure fixed 
by the Board is not that expected, but is 
considered by the Council to beoppressive, 
will the Council have power to withdraw 
the decree of compulsion? If they are 
allowed to withdraw, the decree of compul- 
sion breaks down ; and if they are not, you 
create a deadlock between the Elective 
Board and the Government Board. I 
say with confidence that the power to fix 
the standard of attendance is the funda- 
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mental power of the whole case; and if 
you give elective authorities power to 
decide the question of compulsion, you 
should give an elective authority power 
to determine the standard of attendance. 
I suggest that you must appoint an 
Elective Committee for all Ireland, com- 
posed, say, of one member of each County 
Council and Corporation, which shall 
determine for each district the standard 
of attendance. Otherwise the differences 


of the system will be  conflictin 
and so inharmonious that it woul 
not work. I do not argue against 


the principle of compulsion. I will 
admit that compulsion would be good 
if you could show a manifest neces- 
sity for it, and if you were convinced 
that it would achieve what was desired. 
But in the present case I beg the House 
to consider the influence of religion on 
primary education in Ireland, and to 
think what would be the result if the 
ministers of religion were ousted from 
the sphere of usefulness which they now 
filled and their places taken by policemen 
or other agents selected by the Govern- 
ment. There is a difference also in the 
way in which compulsion would be re- 
garded by the people of England and the 
people of Ireland. The English people, 
if compulsion were imposed upon them, 
would feel that it was imposed by an 
Assembly which they had themselves 
elected ; but the Irish people would feel 
that it was imposed upon their country 
by an Assembly in which the opinions of 
the Irish Members are constantly dis- 
regarded. It is possible that coercion, 
if properly applied, might be useful in 
Ireland if ordered by an Irish Parlia- 
ment; but on the eve of the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament, I should 
hesitate to think the subject of compul- 
sion in Ireland was a suitable one for 
this Assembly to deal with. I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson) 
founded his claim for compulsion, to some 
extent, on the fact that greater progress 
had been made in the matter of school 
attendance in England, but the figures 
which he gave were entirely misleading. 
He showed that the increase in the num- 
ber of children examined in England 
between 1872 and 1890 was 8-83, but he 
did not show that the increase was 


greater since the introduction of compul- 
sion, and that, in fact, compulsion was 
responsible for the increase. As a matter 
of fact, since compulsion was introduced 
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the increase had only been 14 per cent. In 
the figures which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has given with respect to the de- 
crease in the school attendance in Ire- 
land, he has not attached proper weight 
to the decrease of population in that 
country. 

Mr. JACKSON: I took it on the 
population of two years. 

Mr. SEXTON: However, we come 
back to the main fact that the great 
increase in school attendance in England 
took place in the years in which compul- 
sion was not applied, and I do not think 
any Member of this House will contend 
that, when a comparison of the school 
attendance with the population shows an 
increase from 64 to 104 per cent. of the 
population, that is a fact which justifies 
or suggests compulsion. I must now 
call attention to a remarkable blunder 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made in his figures. He has taken a 
comparison between the two countries, 
and stated broadly that the average at- 
tendance in England as compared with 
the number on the register was equal to 
90 per cent. 

Mr. JACKSON: No; I think the 
figures I gave represented the average 
attendance in England as equal te 80 
per cent. ‘ 

Mr. SEXTON: That makes a very 
considerable difference; but, still, take it 
at 80; and he represented that in Ireland 
the average attendance was only 60 per 
cent., leaving a difference between the 
two countries of 30 or, as he now would 
say, 20 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
the average attendance in England is 
only 77, and I maintain that a mistake 
of 3 per cent.—I thought it was 13—in a 
case where a Minister founds an argu- 
ment on his figures is greater than ought 
to be made. But look at the real facts. 
In Ireland we have 22 per cent. of the 
people on the register; in England 
you have only 163 per cent. With 
the present population of England 
there might be upon the register 
5,800,000, but the Returns only 
show 4,800,000. Where are the 
other 1,000,000? If compulsion is like 
charity and begins at home, I should 
think it might, with advantage, be ap- 
plied to England. If the Irish register 
were only one-sixth of the population, 
the attendance would not be 60, but 74 
per cent. But the right hon. Gentle- 


man, when dealing with these com- 
Mr. Sexton 
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parisons, has forced up the attendance 
in England and Scotland and forced it 
down in Ireland, and he calls the per- 
centage 13 for England and Scotland and 
10 for Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON: I take the full 
responsibility for those figures. 

Mr. SEXTON: I regret to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say so, because he 
was warned that the attendance in 1890 
was abnormally low in consequence of 
the epidemic of influenza and other 
causes, and was warned that he ought to 
go back and take the figures of the 
previous year. But beyond that he has 
taken no account whatever of the chil- 
dren who attend other than the national 
schools. If the right hon. Gentleman 
takes the responsibility for the figures —— 

Mr. JACKSON : I do. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then how does he 
justify them? He has ignored the fact 
that 20,000 more children were included 
in the school attendance in the previous 
year, and he has taken no account of the 
Catholieschools of the Christian Brothers, 
the Protestant schools of the Church 
Education Society, and numerous other 
smaller voluntary schools which number, 
I should think, something like 60,000 
children. That brings up the percentage 
of attendance in proportion to the popula- 
tion to 12, and in England and Scot- 
land it is only 123. Is a difference of 
3 per cent. a sufficient basis for an argu- 
ment in favour of compulsion, especially 
when you remember that whereas in 
England and Scotland the country is 
three-parts urban, in Ireland it 1s three- 
parts rural? The difference is so slight 
that I contend that [ am entitled to say 
that the attendance in Ireland under the 
voluntary system is as good as it isin 
England and Scotland after all these 
years of compulsion. I do not oppose 
the Bill, but on the Second Reading the 
Government will have to justify them- 
selves. 

(4.19.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, 8.): I should like to make ap 
explanation of what I said on the sub- 
ject of the teaching of the nuns. I hold 
that the nuns are untrained teachers,and 
that they are indifferent teachers because 
they are untrained. I did not intend to 
convey any slur upon these ladies, but 
merely to found an argument in defence 
of the model schools, as against the 
schools in which the teachers are, as I 
say, untrained 
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(4.20.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone for- 
gets that these nuns are educated ladies 
who have been specially trained before 
they go into these schools, and are quite 
competent to teach. The only reason 
why the word “ untrained ” can be applied 
to them is because they do not submit 
themselves to examination, and there- 
fore have no certificates ; and the highest 
test to which the training of a teacher 
can be submitted is that of efficiency. 
The model schools in Ireland are, with 
few exceptions, monuments of the in- 
capacity of the National Board—monu- 
ments of the dual administration and 
extravagance of the system of national 
education in Ireland. I have asked the 
Chief Secretary a question with respect 
to the assistant teachers, and I hope he 
will see his way to reduce the period of 
seven years during which they must re- 
main in that position, and be unable to 
reach a higher salary than £35 a year. 
The present system places a premium on 
indolence and a disqualification on in- 
dustry, and I hope the period may be re- 
duced to a nominal one, and at most not 
more than three years. References have 
been made to the denominational system, 
and I will say that it has not lost its hold 
in lreland, but, on the contrary, has 
struck wider and deeper roots into the 
hearts of the people; and if you want to 
make primary education a success in Ire- 
land, and you desire to introduce com- 
pulsion, you must treat Irish education 
according to Irish ideas. If the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish parents 
require that a certain system of education 
shall be maintained, that is their busi- 
ness; if they prefer a system in which 


religion is combined with secular 
instruction, that is their business; 


and if this money is to be applied 
to Irish education, it should be applied in 
such a manner as the [Irish people desire. 
The treatment of the Christian Brothers 
by the Government is, I hold, a scandal 
and a disgrace. At a time when wide- 
spread ignorance prevailed in Ireland, 
these fathers, in the spirit born of 
missionary zeal, went to Ireland, and in 
the face of obloquy, of calumny, and 
frequently of persecution, they founded 
these schools, but the Government 


have refused to recognise the 
self-sacrificing labours of that body. 
The education given by the Christian 
Brothers is of a higher standard than 
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that given in the national schools. In 
Ireland technical education is receiving 
an increasing amount of attention, and I 
hope it will soon be part of the educa- 
tion given in the primary, in the 
secondary, and even in the higher class 
schools. The Christian Brothers notably 
at Cork, Dublin, Waterford, and Lime- 
rick, are the only teaching body giving 
technical education in connection with 
ordinary education. They give practical 
lessons in the sciences and the arts as 
applicable to industry. Now, Sir, there 
are no technical or other difficulties 
justifying the Government in excluding 
the Christian Brothers from this Bill. 
The only difficulty is the narrow ex- 
clusive bigoted spirit of the Commis- 
sioners of national education in Ireland. 
All over Ireland, the Town Commis- 
sioners, Corporations, Poor Law Boards, 
and other Local Bodies representing public 
opinion, have in large numbers signed 
petitions to the Government asking them 
to give some attention to the claims of 
the Christian Brothers ; and I tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that no Bill which 
excludes them or which fails to include 
the Christian Brothers as a teaching 
body will be satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland. If compulsion is introduced, 
and children are forced to go to school 
they will go to the Christian Brothers 
school. Then why refuse the Christian 
Brothers any State aid? You cannot 
logically do it. I entreat the right hon. 
Gentleman to go forward with this Biil 
in no niggardly spirit. Let him consider 
Jrish opinion, and Irish feeling, and not 
the opinions of that prejudiced and re- 
actionary body, the Commissioners of 
national education. 

(4.37.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&e.): I only wish to touch upon one 
point, and it is this. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast said that the idea of 
applying compulsion to Ireland must 
have arisen in the brain of the abstract 
theorist who had not devoted a quarter 
of an hours examination to the practical 
working of the system now in actual 
operation. Yes, Sir; but he very care- 
fully left out the practical application. 
He omitted to refer to the great number 
of illiterate voters in Ireland, and the 
practical evidence we have there as to 
the imperfect education given in Ireland 
at the present time. At the Election 
of 1885, there were no _ fewer 
than 98,000 illiterate votes cast in 
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Ireland, and of these 90,000 were 
cast for Nationalist candidates. I might 
therefore fairly assume that the 90,000 
were members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Now, Sir, as regards the 
question of compulsion I admit it ought 
not to be enforced through the agency 
of a police officer. That was tried 
in the beginnings of the compulsory 
system in England, and was found to 
fail, and now in all places, as far as I 
know, the policeman has nothing to do 
with compulsion, but there are attend- 
ance officers, independently of the police, 
who look after the school children, and 
see that they are sent to school. If com- 
pulsion is to be introduced, as I hope it 
may be, I hope no mistake of that kind 
may be made. School attendance com- 
mittees ought to be created to look after 
the matter, and to insist upon the atten- 
dance of the children at school. In 
Ireland local arrangements of that kind 
might easily be made, and if made would 
meet some of the difficulties which would 
undoubtedly otherwise exist. I hope, 
Sir, it will be found that compulsion can 
be applied to Ireland with the same 
advantageous results as followed its ap- 
plication to England and to Scotland. 
*(4.42.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
As a Protestant representing a Catholic 
constituency, | desire to say something 
respecting this Bill. I am not going to 
ery down the present system of national 
education in Ireland. It has conferred 
upon the country immense benefits. 
Englishmen must remember that what is 
called undenominationalism in Ireland 
is not the same as undenominational 
in England. What is called undenomi- 
national teaching in England would be 
called Protestant in Ireland. The un- 
denominational system in Ireland has 
entirely broken down. There was an 
effort to dissociate education from the 
religious establishments, and it failed. 
No Protestant parent would allow his 
children to go to a school in connection 
with a convent, nor would a Catholic 
allow his child to attend one of 
the national schools under Protes- 
tant management. In Enniscorthy the 
Christian, Brothers had all the teaching, 
and in the model schools in the town 
there are Protestant children who 
come between five and six miles to 
get there, passing many national 
schools, nominally undenominational, 
on their way. The reason of that is 


Mr. Sinclair 
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that the parents do not care for their 
children to attend these national schools 
because of their Catholic atmosphere. 
The percentage of schools with mixed 
attendances is rapidly declining, and the 
tendency to become denominational ix 
more rapid than it ever was, and it is 
more marked in Ulster than in any 
other part of Ireland. Moreover, in 
Ulster, where the schools are unde- 
nominational, the standard of educa- 
tion is lower than it is in other parts of 
Ireland. The statistics show that the 
Catholics are as progressive in the 
matter of education as their Protes- 
tant brethren. The Christian Brothers 
have largely increased their teaching 
power. Since the year 1870 they have 
added 76 schools, and they are making 
strenuous efforts in the cause of educa- 
tion. There is no parallel to it in the 
United Kingdom. From 600 to 700 
men are devoting their lives, living on 
the simplest fare, taking only the neces- 
suries of life, tearing themselves away 
from their families and submitting toa 
long initiatory discipline, in order that 
they might devote the whole of their 
lives to teaching. That is a wonderful and 
an ennobling spectacle. They give a better 
education all round than the national 
schools, including history, and I have 
remarked that men educated thereat are, 
if possible, more liberal in their feelings 
than those educated at the undenomi- 
national schools. I think it is only fair 
that the teachers of these schools should 
be placed on a par with other teachers, 
as they are in England. We all feel 
that they have hitherto been badly 
treated, and we hope that they will receive 
more consideration in future. 

(5.3.) Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., 
N.E.): I have only risen for the purpose 
of giving a word of advice to the right 
hen. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who will sooner or later have to 
face these claims of the Christian 
Brothers. They cannot much longer be 
ignored, because, as has already been 
peinted out, the education of nearly the 
whole of the urban population is in their 
hands. The most leading and influen- 
tial men in all the large towns of Ireland 
are the pupils of the Christian Brothers, 
and the people of Ireland are ardently 
attached to them. You cannot per- 
manently ignore an organisation of that 
kind and exclude it from the educational 
arrangements of the country. The 
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Christian Brothers system is regarded in 
Ireland as the true national system, and 
not the so-called official system that goes 
under that name. It is one in fact that 
is particularly adapted to the genius of 
the Irish people, and I believe you will 
not do much good in the way of educa- 
tion so long as you refuse a grant to the 
Christian Brothers, just because religious 
emblems are displayed in their schools. 
As to the question of compulsory educa- 
tion I am myself very strongly in favour 
of universal free education. One other 
point to which I would refer is the lack 
in this Bill, as in other Educational Bills, 
of any provision for including the teach- 
ing of the Irish language, which I con- 
sider to be a disgrace to the Government. 
I would strongly urge upon it the advisa- 
bility of substantially increasing the 
salaries of the teachers, and of not keeping 
out in the cold the Christian Brothers 
who have done such a good and substan- 
tial work for the people of Ireland. 
(5.10.) Mr. A. BLANE (Armagh, 
S.): I have never supported a Coercion 
Bill in this House ; but I am, neverthe- 
less, glad that this isa sort of Coercion 
Bill. It is as much the duty of a man 
to have his children instructed as it is to 
feed and clothe them. A man who neg- 
lects to educate them is a criminal, and I 
should like to see him treated as such. 
There is no greater blot in the history of 
any people than the action of the Govern- 
ment of this country with reference to 
education in Ireland. In England, from 
1870, after Mr. Forster had brought in 
his Education Bill, the criminal statistics 
of that country went down 40 per cent, 
and it is evident that if you educate the 
people there will be less need for the 
lawyers, for policemen, and for gaolers. 
I therefore hold that it is far cheaper to 
have compulsion in the matter of educa- 
tion than to keep up gaols and penal 
servitude establishments, with all their 
paraphernalia. As for the Christian 
Brothers, I agree that they should 
have assistance from the State for the 
purposes of education, and i hope that 
the Government will not give up the 
principle of compulsion. I need scarcely 
say that the education now given in [reland 
is given more with the idea of making 
the boys clerks than to render them fit 
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cation. We have nothing in Ireland 
to compare with the education that 
is given in England in that respect. I 
hold, however, that no system of educa- 
tion should be made a proselytising 
system. I hope that the Government, 
when dealing with this question, will 
deal with it ir a generous spirit, so that 
the schools of Ireland may be made 
useful to the people. It is not pleasant 
to go into our schools and to see in the 
wintry weather the poor children hud- 
dled together with no fires, shivering 
with the cold, and not properly clothed. 
How can you expect such children to 
learn? Even the teachers must fail to 
have any heart in their work under such 
conditions. Altogether, the teachers are 
a very excellent body of men and well 
deserving of support. There have been 
many instances in which they have been 
very hardly dealt with, and I am of the 
opinion that the Government should do 
something for them and prevent them 
being victimised by the managers. We 
believe that justice and humanity calls 
not only for intervention but redress. 
Before they lose their prospects and all 
chance of a pension an independent in- 
quiry should be made. I will only say, 
in conclusion, that I am in favour of 
compulsion in regard to education, and 
the more compulsory you make it the 
better I should like it. 

‘Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Sir, I am very glad to hear that the hon. 
Member for South Armagh is so strongly 
in favour of the principle of compulsion. 
I think, Sir, he was a little too hard on 
the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
because I did not understand the hon. 
Member for West Belfast to argue 
against the principle of compulsion. I 
think he said he was quite prepared—— 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 5.): What I 
said was that the hon. Member for West 
Belfast did not give « definite statement 
as to whether he was in favour of com- 
pulsion or opposed to it. 

*Mn. JACKSON: Very well, Sir, I 
will not enter further upon that point ; 
but I would like to touch upon one or 
two points raised by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. And first as to his 
objection as to what is done in Ireland, 


for manual labour. There is not a single | his statement is hardly well founded 
technical school which can be properly | when he says that less is done for Ireland 
so called, and there is, therefore, no 
chance of their obtaining technical edu- 


than for England or Scotland. 1 think 
his contention was that Ireland did not 
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receive a fair share of her contributions 
to the Imperial Revenue. Well, Sir, 
there have been some figures presented 
to the House which, I think, show that 
at all events the expenditure from the 
Votes for Irish purposes is certainly quite 
proportional, and, indeed, more than 
pruportional, to the income derived from 
Ireland. I will take the two years 1889 
and 1890. The total revenue contri- 
buted by the three Kingdoms shows that 
Ireland contributed £1 12s. 5d. per head 
of the population, and received an expen- 
diture of £1 1s. 6d. per head of the 
population, leaving as a contribution to 
Imperial purposes the sum of 10s. 11d. 
per head. In the case of England the 
contribution was £2 11s. 8d., the expen- 
diture was 13s. 8d., leaving as a contri- 
bution for Imperial purposes £1 17s. _ I 
think those figures will pretty conclu- 
sively show that at all events Ireland 
<loes not suffer by reason of a lack of ex- 
penditure in proportion to her contribu- 
tions. Now, Sir, I do not complain of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Belfast. I recognise 
the fairness of the spirit in 
which he stated his point, in 
a matter in which, admittedly, 
he takes great interest. He made a 
short reference to the question of school 
fees, and asked how it was or upon what 
basis the 6s. limit was selected by the 
Government as the point at which schools 
are to be freed. Well, Sir, on former 
occasions I pointed out that the 6s. 
limit had been adopted, not because there 
was any special reason for it beyond this. 
Personally, I should like to have put it 
higher in order to set all schools free 
up to 8s., which is about the equivalent 
of what the schools will receive from the 
Budget Grant, but there is one great dif- 
ficulty to be faced. The object of the Bill 
is twofold — first, to free the school- 
pence; and, secondly, to give addi- 
tional assistance to the teachers. Prac- 
tically, if you free the schools up to 
8s., and 8s. be taken as the contribution 
given by the Bill, then this result will 
follow: that the teachers in the schools 
at and above the limit of 8s. would 
receive no benefit under the Bill at all. 
It is proposed to charge no fees in any 
schools where the average receipts from 
school-pence do not exceed 6s. There- 
fore, all the schools where the average 
fees are under 6s. would, under the 
Operation of the Bill, be made free. 
Mr. Jackson 
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However, this is a question of detail, and 
I cannot claim perfection for the Bill in 
every res The hon. Gentleman has 
urged that assistant teachers may have 
been principal teachers for a period of 
time, and may then have been transferred 
to other schools, where they had to hold 
a lower position. I will look into that 
point, and see whether it is likely that it 
will interfere with the object which I 
have in view in fixing seven years as the 
period of service which an assistant 
teacher must have had before he becomes 
entitled to the benefit of the scheme and 
to the bonus that is proposed. The 
seven years’ period was very carefully 
considered by the Education Department, 
and I wish to point out that it is 
extremely undesirable to take any 
action that will tend to encourage 
assistant teachers in making no further 
efforts to better their status. It will be 
generally admitted—I say it without 
disrespect to the teachers or to their 
work—that the assistant teacher who 
has continued in that position for ten or 
twelve years bas either mistaken his 
vocation to some extent or has not 
made sufficient effort to pass the examina- 
tions for the higher grade. 

Mr. SEXTON: An assistant teacher 
may have passed the higher examination 
without receiving the higher post. 

*Mr. JACKSON: Iaminformed thatthe 
assistant who has qualified for the higher 
grade seldom remains more than seven 
years as an assistant. The advantages 
given to the assistant teacher by the Bill 
are very considerable. The salary of the 
third-class assistant teachers is about 
£35 a year, and it is propesed to give a 
bonus to the male teacher of £9, and to 
the female of £7 10s. That is a very 
large increase. But this is not necessarily 
the only remuneration which the assis- 
tant teacher receives. In the 1890 Re- 
port it was shown that the average in- 
come of 618 male assistant teachers was 
£53 9s. 7d., and of females £43 4s. 11d. 
The salaries of the two classes are £35 
and £27 respectively. Now, Sir, if you 
begin by making an addition of 20 per 
cent. to the class salaries, and if you 
give assistant teachers further bonuses 
of £9 in the case of males, and £7 10s, 
in the case of females, the teachers will 
get a large increase. They must recog- 
nise that an honest effort is being made 
to benefit them as a class. As to the 
question of technical education it is a 
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subject rather for regulations of the De- 
partment, and, practically, all arrange- 
ments are within the power of the 
National Education Board. The Board 
is, as a matter of fact, gradually ex- 
tending the payments made for instruc- 
tion in technical subjects. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Belfast 
dealt with the very difficult question of 
the Christian Brothers’ schools. That 
is, I admit, a very difficult question ; but 
it is not quite a fair statement of the 
case to say that the Christian Brothers 
are excluded from the benefits of the 
primary education scheme contained in 
this Bill. It must be borne in mind 
that for a period of five or six years after 
the National Education Board was insti- 
tuted the Christian Brothers did make 
compliance with the rules and regulations 
of the National Education Board. They 
themselves withdrew voluntarily, and, 
however much the sacrifice might be to 
their credit, it cannot in any sense be 
urged that they have been excluded 
by the National Education Board. 
Let us for a moment consider what con- 
sequences must follow supposing an ex- 
ception is made in favour of the Christian 
Brothers, by which they are admitted to 
the advantages of result fees and all the 
other advantages which are given to 
other schools. It will be admitted that 
the Christian Brothers’ schools volun- 
tarily withdrew, because they desired to 
give sectarian education in their schools. 
I think that cannot be denied. But 
supposing you make this concession to 
them, it is obvious that you must make 
it to the Church educational schools, you 
must make it to the Catholic national 
schools, to all the Presbyterian schools, 
and to the Church of Ireland schools ; 
and, therefore, you will have purely and 
simply not only denominational teaching, 
but schools separated into denominations, 
and you will set up in Ireland a system 
of sectarian education throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. That 
may be good or not according to the dif- 
ferent view taken of it, but I venture to 
say that it is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles upon which national 
education in Ireland rests. So far as I 
can judge, that would be absolutely con- 
trary to the policy of Parliament, and of 
this country in recent years. [Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor: In England.] Yes, contrary 
to the policy Parliament has applied to 
England. In England we give a certain 
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amount of freedom in regard to emblems 
which is not given in Ireland, but Ireland 
and England are not the same in that 
respect, and we must face that fact. In 
England you have set up School Boards 
which have gradually permeated every 
district, but I think there would be very 
strong opposition to applying in Ireland 
the principle of School Boards in the 
same way as it has been applied in Eng- 
land. I doubt very much whether it 
would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment, certainly not this Session, to pass 
a measure imposing upon Ireland School 
Boards as they have been imposed upon 
England. Practically, we are in this 
position: it is in the power of the 
Christian Brothers’ schools to bring 
themselves into connection with the 
National Education Board, and so 
to get all the advantages which 
are given to any other schools in 
Ireland. [Mr. Sexton: How?] By 
simply conforming to the regulations 
of the National Education Board. 
Can it be contended that it is necessary 
for the purpose of education? If so, then 
you must condemn all the Catholic 
schools and the other schools in which 
this system is followed out at present, 
and I maintain that it is not necessary 
for the purpose of education, Educa- 
tion is the question we have in hand, 
and I do not feel myself justified in 
accepting the responsibility of making a 
concession which must bring about conse- 
quences such as I have described. Bear 
in mind, also, that there are the 3,800 
mixed schools of which the hon. Member 
for West Belfast spoke as existing in Ire- 
land ; and if you apply this principle, you 
must provide in every district of Ireland 
a separate school wherever those schools 
are in operation. Obviously a Protestant 
child, at any rate under present con- 
ditions and circumstances, would object 
to attending a school presided over by 
Roman Catholics and where the prin- 
ciples of a particular creed are taught. 
Therefore, as a matter of course, if 
you adopted a plan of that sort, you must 
follow out the logical consequences and 
provide separate schools in every district 
in Ireland. The hon. Member, referring 
to the question of compulsion, asked why 
we should differentiate between the 
towns and the country. There are 
several reasons why we should do so. I 
might ask the hon. Member whether 
he could suggest how or why we should 
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differentiate between the City of Belfast 
and a city like Glasgow? So far as those 
places are concerned, at all events there 
are schools within reasonable reach of 
all the children who would be called 
upon to go into them, but it is not 
necessarily the case in the country; and, 
therefore, the Bill provides, as one of the 
reasonable excuses that may be made for 
a child’s non-attendance at school, that 
there is no school within two miles of its 
residence. That may be the case in many 
districts in Ireland, but, of course, it is not 
so in the cities. In the townsthere is no 
reason why the whole of the children of 
school age should not be at school and 
receiving the benefits of continuous educa- 
tion. The hon. Member pointed out, in 
reference to certain figures that had been 
quoted—and he pointed out very fairly, 
although I did not agree with his con- 
clusions—-that from 1870 to 1880—cer- 
tainly to 1876 or 1878—there was greater 
progress made in bringing children to 
schools, as shown by the average attend- 
ance, than has been attained in later 
years. But for that fact there is an 
obvious reason. From 1870 onwards 
there was an enormous increase in the 
number of schools and of the school 
accommodation provided in this country. 
I think the hon. Member hardly did 
justice to the fact that, although com- 
pulsory attendance was not universal, 
there was a power on the part of School 
Boards to adopt bye-iaws, and in a great 
many cases they did adopt those bye- 
laws ; and wherever they were adopted 
in a particular district, of course there 
compulsion was applied—I will not say to 
the fullest extent, but in an effective 
manner. Again, the earlier application 
of those compulsory bye-laws drew, if I 
May say so, on a larger reservoir of chil- 
dren in non-attendance, or not in average 
attendance, than was the case in later 
years. 

Mr. SEXTON: No doubt; but the 
Commissioners say there are a‘million of 
children unaccounted for. 

“Mr. JACKSON: They say there are 
a million of children unaccounted for. 
No doubt that is a very large proportion ; 
but I do not know that we have any 
complete statistics on the subject. It is 
calculated that of those who might be in 
average attendance at the Board schools 
the children of school age represent 
about 20 per cent., or one-fifth, of the 
poputlaion. 

Mr. Jackson 
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Mr. SEXTON: Oh, no; 23°74. 

*Mr. JACKSON: That is putting it 
rather higher, I think, for, at a rough 
rate of calculation, it should be one-fifth. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me to state that the 
Commissioners say that children of school 
age are 23°74 per cent.; that the number 
of children who ought to be on the rolls 
is 20 per cent. ; and that the children who 
ought to be in daily attendance would be 
one-sixth. 

*Mr. JACKSON: Well, I will not 
press the point. I do not quite agree 
with the figures, but for my purpose it 
makes little difference whether we take 
20 or 23 per cent. But, of course, there 
is a considerable percentage of allowance 
to be made for the children who would 
not, under any conditions at present, be 
on the register or in average attendance 
at Board schools. I think the conclusion, 
however, cannot be avoided—and I do 
not think the hon. Member for West 
Belfast will deny it for one moment— 
that the application of compulsion in 
England has tended to produce a great 
improvement in the average attendance 
in the schools. The hon. Member seems 
to doubt its efficacy in Ireland. He 
points out, and very fairly, that the 
number of children on the rolls in Ireland 
in proportion to the population is actually 
greater than it is in England, and, there- 
fore, you may infer that the parents in 
Ireland are so favourably disposed 
towards promoting the education of their 
children that they put them on the 
registers and rolls of the schools. But 
the child being put on the register, what 
is wanted is some power of securing that 
it shall make, at any rate, a decently con- 
tinuous average atiendance. But I think 
everybody admits that to receive the full 
benefits from the education given in the 
schools it is desirable that the attendance 
should be as continuous as possible. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Member suggested 
that we did not deal with Irelandas we 
had dealt with England and Scotland, 
and he rather indicated than said 
that he would like to see a period 
during which compulsion should be 
entirely optional not only as regards 
the country but also as_ regards 
the towns. I think any one who has 
taken an interest in this question must 
admit this fact, that although in 1870 
there were great doubts in the minds of 
a great many men, who had done a great 
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deal for education in this country, as to 
the wisdom of applying compulsion—and 
those doubts were only removed 
gradually—no one who has seen the 
beneficial effects that have followed from 
this legislation would desire to go back 
to the conditions antecedent to 1870. 
The condition of Ireland in this respect 
is no different from the condition of 
England, and I would appeal to the 
House not to refuse in the case of Ire- 
land what I claim to be the benefits of 
compulsion applied to education as it has 
been applied in this country. The hon. 
Member referred to several other points 
which I think, perhaps, it is not neces- 
sary for me to touch upon; but I should 
like to say on the question of compulsion, 
and specially as regards big towns, that 
it has been supported by every authority 
which the House would pay regard to. 
It was supported, if I remember rightly, 
by the Powis Commission, it was strongly 
supported by the Technical Commission, 
which sat so long and inquired into the 
question of technical education not only 
in this country and in Ireland, but also 
on the Continent, and they said that the 
foundation of everything must be the 
application of the system of compulsion. 
I do not gather that anybody is really 
opposed to the principle of compulsion. 
I admit that it ought in Ireland to be 
applied with the greatest care; I admit 
that it ought to be applied so as to try to 
avoid all those difficulties which we know 
exist in the way of it. But I think we 
have taken precautions. To whom is to 
be entrusted this power? The power of 
forming these attendance committees 
and of applying compulsory powers is to be 
given in Ireland to the elective bodies re- 
presenting the Local Authority in the 
various towns. Well, now, taking the 
case to which the hon. Member referred, 
I am quite sure that the Local 
Authorities in that case would be in 
sympathy with the general body 
of the people by whom they were 
elected and amongst whom they 
lived, and I feel confident and 
have no doubt whatever that when 
the principle comes to be applied it will 
be found that all the difficulties that 
have been conjured up will disappear in 
the reasonable exercise of the powers 
vested in these Bodies. I would like to 
make just one quotation from a speech 
by Archbishop Walsh in 1890. He was 
following the proposer of a resolution 
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at the Teachers’ Congress, and said some- 
thing on the question of compulsion, 
guarding himself carefully by pointing 
out that he must be taken as expressing 
only his own opinion, as he had not 
consulted his colleagues, and, therefore, 
did not feel at liberty to speak in any 
gener.| way or in a more definite sense, 
as he was not aware of the views of the 
other Bishops on the point. He said— 
“ It is understood, then, | trust, that I speak 
only for myself. So far, however, as the City 
of Dublin is concerned, | say here publicly, 
without hesitation, that I should most gladly 
welcome the introduction of an effective 
measure for securing the regular attendance 
at school of the children who at present 
rarely attend there, if indeed in some cases, 
they attend at all.” 
That is really, I beheve, what the Bill is 
calculated to effect, and, speaking my 
own view, I would say if you will give 
to the principle of compulsion, as regards 
attendance at school! in Ireland, a trial ; 
if you let us test it in the towns, 
I am satisfied that the benefits resultir 
from the application of this power will 
be so great that there will not be for any 
long time any district in Ireland to 
which the principle is not extended. 
(6.10.) Mr. T. P. OCONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland): The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the policy applied to 
Ireland was the same as that applied 
to England. I will put this simple 
question to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Would the Christian Brothers, with such 
an institution as that in Ireland, be de- 
prived of the educational grant if it 
existed in England? If a Christian 
Brothers’ school existing in England 
would be entitled to the grant, the same 
school is entitled to the grant in Ireland. 
The policy is noct the same. We do not 
want schools in Ireland to be used as 
proselytising instruments by either 
Catholics or Protestants; we do not 
want the liberty of the Catholic to be 
greater than that of the Protestant, or 
the privilege of the Protestant to be 
greater than that of the Catholic. The 
Catholic school is no more sectarian in its 
real essence and purpose than the Pro- 
testant school, and Catholic schools exist 
all over Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the Christian Brothers 
were not excluded from the National 
Education Board, but does not he know 
very well that the reason the Christian 
Brothers departed from the National 
Board was that after six years of trial 
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they found that they could not carry on 
their work in accordance with their own 
principles and those of the National 
Board? Theright hon. Gentleman said 
that some hon. Gentlemen on this side 
were bigoted on the question of educa- 
tion. With what consistency does that 
come from the right hon. Gentleman and 
from that Government ? Last year in 
their Bill they made the compromise not 
to take notice of the religious character 
of a school, so long as it fulfilled the 
requirements of the Department, in 
respect to the grant. If you take any 
school in a country district in England 
under the management of a rector of 
High Church tendencies, I undertake 
to say that you would find on the walls 
the very same emblems as those on the 
walls of the schools of the Christian 
Brothers. Yet this Anglian school is 
entitled to the grant, and the Irish school 
is not entitled to it. I would like to 
know how you defend that. The right 
hon. Gentleman says there is a difference 
between the two countries; I will tell 
you the difference between them. In 
England there is a powerful and growing 
party in favour of an entirely unsectarian 
education. In Ireland there is no such 
party, and no representative of such a 

y. Therefore, you refuse the grant 
to Ireland where there is no unsectarian 
party, and you give it in England where 
there is such a party. In Ireland there 
are many schools outside the National 
Board ; I would give the grant to every- 
one of them without exception if their 
secular education was up to the standard 
of the National Board. I put it to the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, what is 
the difference between an_ entirely 
Protestant school under the National 
Board and a similar school under the 
Church Education Board? The right 
hon. Gentleman says the Government 
shrink from creating a system of sectarian 
education in Ireland. We do not ask 
you to do so; we ask you to simply 
recognise what exists. In the Bill 
of last year you did not create a 
system of sectarian education in England. 
So far as mixed schools are demanded by 
a locality we do not wish to diminish 
them by one, and in fact we are precluded 
from doing so by the interests of the 
children. The whole point of difference 


between us and the Government is that 

they refuse to app'y to Ireland the 

principle which they have applied to 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
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England, You cannot apply to a nation 
a system which that nation rejects, and 
anyone who attempts to do that either in 
Ireland or in any part of the world is a 
pedant and not a Statesman. Let the 
Government apply to England the prin- 
ciples they apply to Ireland in this matter, 
and I think that small as will be the 
Tory Party in this House after the next 
General Election, it would under those 
circumstances be infinitely smaller. I 
think we have convicted the Government 
of a great injustice, and have established 
our claim to an alteration in the principles 
which are applied to Ireland. 

(6.19.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
Certain points have been raised with 
respect to various provisions, but I think 
on both sides of the House the Bill as a 
Bill is approved. The hon. Member for 
Derry raised the question of assistant 
teachers, but it must be remembered 
that a large proportion of these only re- 
main assistant teachers for a very short 
time and then go off intoother avocations. 
If, however, the money at the disposal of 
the Government were unlimited I would 
support the hon. Member ; but when I 
remember that any sum that was paid 
to the assistant teachers would be taken 
from those who had been longer in the 
service, [ do not see my way to support 
any change. I should, however, gladly 
support the hon. Member for Tipperary 
on the question of technical education, 
and I think if the Chief Secretary could 
see his way to accept that suggestion that 
would be the very best way in which this 
fund could be used. I see that the right 
_ hon. Gentleman proposes in his Bill that 
'the attendance committees for the 
country districts shall be selected by the 
County Councils. I am very anxious 
that the County Councils should not in 
any way be connected with educational 
questions, either directly or indirectly. 
Many hon. Members have expressed the 
opinion that it would be better if clergy- 
men of any denomination do not sit upon 
the County Councils. But hon. Mem- 
bers may take it for granted that if th 
question of education comes before the 
Councils both Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen will consider it their duty to 
obtain seats on the Board. On tha 
ground,therefore,I should like the County 
Councils to be entirely disconnected in 
this matter. Then with respect to the 
claim which has been made on behalf 
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to appear in the light of a_ bigot, 
but we must remember that in touching 
this question we are raising the question 
of denominational education. The hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division said 
that there was no demand for un- 
denominational education in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: What I 
said was that there is no general demand 
for it as there is in England. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Well, I will take 
it that the bulk of the Irish people are 
in favour of denominational education, 
and that there is no _ considerable 
animosity against it. When the question 
is deliberately and openly raised I shall 
he prepared to discuss it with an open 
mind. We shall then have an oppor- 
tunity of taking our constituents into 
our confidence, but hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will see that it is letting in 
the thin end of the wedge if any 
grant is made to the Christian 
Brothers. That is a principle that 
we are required by our constituents 
not to permit. If the subject is raised 
on a Bill or a Motion we can dis- 
cuss it fairly on its merits. The hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division also 
referred to the question of emblems, and 
it has always been difficult to under- 
stand how the crucifix can be considered 
a purely Catholic emblem, or why St. 
Peter is any more Catholic than Pro- 
testant, because we make just as strong 
aclaim to St. Peter as the Catholics do. 
But the hon. Member knows perfectly 
well that there is a feeling in Ireland that 
these things are essentially Catholic em- 
blems, and that constitutes the difference. 
We could not agree to a grant being 
given to the schools of the Christian 
Brothers, because they are denomina- 
tional, and we have not _ been 
authorised to agree to it. At the same 
time, Irish Members opposite should 
understand that we would not oppose it 
on sectarian grounds. 

(6.33.) Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): 
In the chief town of my constituency 
there are only two schools. One is an 
exclusively Protestant school, under the 
Nationa! Board, maintained by Protes- 
tants, and attended by Protestant 
children. The other school belongs to 
the Christian Brothers, and it is attended 
by about 500 boys. Supposing that a 
parent is summoned for not sending his 
child to school, and he is unable te pay 
the school fees ?—how would a case like 
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that be settled? I think we should have 
an explanation on that point. For my 
own part, I protest against the exclusion 
of the Christian Brothers from having a 
grant. Of course, some people are unable 
to pay the school fees for their 
children, and are, therefore, obliged to 
send them to schools in the district which 
are exclusively Protestant. Those 
schools are under the management of the 
National Board. As to the nuns in 
the convent schools in [reland being un- 
trained, those who are acquainted with 
such establishments must know that the 
ladies undergo a severe training in their 
noviciate. Therefore, I must protest 
against their being called untrained. I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Lreland will, during 
the progress of this Bill in Committee, 
consider the point I have raised as to the 
difficulty of working the Act in towns in 
Ireland, where only two schools exist, as 
in the chief town of my constituency. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I rise 
to repudiate the sentiments of the hon. 
Member for East Down, who does not 
in the least degree in this respect repre- 
sent the constituency for which he has 
the honour of sitting, and which he will 
cease to represent at the General Election. 

(6.38.) Mr. T. HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour): I would like to 
point out, in reply to the hon. Member, 
who said that this concession that we 
seek for the Christian Brothers is 
only the thin end of the wedge, 
that it was introduced long ago. I should 
like to know why the line should be 
drawn at the Christian Brothers, who 
are charged to so large an extent with 
the education of the people of Ireland, 
and yet receive nothing from the Govern- 
ment in regard to it? I must say that 
my enthusiasm for compulsory education 
would be greatly diminished if the 
enforcement of the system is to devolve 
upon the police. 

(6.40.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): There are two points which 
present themselves to the minds of all 
who have listened to this Debate: One 
is, that the pupil teachers of Ireland 
deserve to be placed in a position equal 
to that of the teachers of England and 
Scotland. Both Protestants and Catholics 
are agreed that a denominational system 
of education is the only system which is 
likely to succeed in Ireland. We all 
know that the question of Irish educa- 
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tion is a debatable one, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
should bear in mind that there is a 
division of opinion with regard to it on 
his own side of the House. There is no 
division practically, however, on this side. 
As an Irish Protestant and a Cork man, 
I cannot listen to what has been said to- 
night without standing up for the rights 
and privileges of the Christian Brothers, 
and I hope their claims will receive all 
the consideration which they so deser- 
vedly merit. 

(5.45.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.) : I have had some experience with 
regard to the work done by the Christian 
Brothers, and I therefore feel it necessary 
to say a few words in this Debate. 
Three or four very large elementary 
schools in England are conducted by the 
Christian Brothers, the Brothers living 
together according to their rules ; and I 
have seen the Brothers teaching in the 
habit of their Order, which in Ireland 
they do not do, and the usual emblems 
of the Catholic Church are exposed to 
view, and with all this the Protestant 
Inspector attends. In like manner in 
Ireland training institutions are con- 
ducted by nuns, and these ladies have 
been complimented by the Board upon 
the perfection of their system. I hope 
that there will be no attempt to injure the 
system by stupid opposition. Speaking for 
myself, I am entirely in favour of a system 
of compulsion, but my admiration for the 
system would probably be very much 
qualified if in the carrying it out the 
agency of the police were proposed to be 
employed. Certainly I do not want to 
see our people shadowed by the police 
from the cradle to the grave. With this 
reservation I am in favour of seeing 
compulsion wisely used to secure that 
our young people shall go out to the 
labour of the world fitted by education, 
which now, in a great measure, they are 
not. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 234. ]} 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act for more effectually vesting in 
the trustees for the time being of the 
Dr. Tanner 
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National Penny Bank, Limited, securities 
and other property representing moneys 
received by the bank on deposit accounts ; 
and for other purposes.” [National 
Penny Bank Bill PLords.] 


of Conspiracy. 


EVENING SITTING. 


MOTION. 





THE LAW OF CONSPIRACY. 


(9.0.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I feel that I need all the induk 
gence of the House when I again bring 
under consideration one of the most 
complex and troublesome questions of 
the Criminal Law—perplexing and tor- 
tuous where especially it ought to be 
clear. In the terms of my Motion I 
have to move— 

“That the Common Law doctrine of Con- 
spiracy, by which persons are made punish- 
able for combining to do acts which in them- 
selves are not criminal, is unjust in its opera- 
tion, and ought to be amended.” 


To this the hon. and learned Member 
for Holborn proposes to move, as an 
Amendment, that— 

“This House declines to pledge itself to any 
alteration of the Law of Conspiracy until it 
has had an ay of considering the 
proposed Amendments in a definite form and 
embodied in a Bill.” 


Mr. Speaker, I must say my hon. 
and learned Friend is hard to please. 
This time last year I brought in a Bill 
definitely putting my proposals, and my 
hon. and learned Friend moved and 
carried the rejection of that Bill; and 
this year, when, as the hon. Member 
knows, I cannot bring in a Bill and can 
bring in a Resolution, he meets that 
also with a notice of rejection. My hon. 
and learned Friend does not to-night 
venture to call in question the principle 
of my proposal, and it must be taken 
against him that he admits a remedy is 
requized ; and upon him and those who 
support him in his proposal to reject my 
Motion rests the responsibility of shut- 
ting both gates of the House of 
Commons against reform. The proposal, 
now in the form of a Motion, has been 
considered since last year by that great 
representative body, the Trades’ Union 
Congress, which met at Newcastle, and 
they, through their Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, recommend me to re-introduce 
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the measure. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) was 
President of that Congress, and his 
brilliant incumbency will long be remem- 
bered as revealing in his person qualities 
new even to those who have long known 
and admired him. In virtue of his 
position on that occasion he will to-night 
second my Motion, thus giving practical 
testimony that the people he represents 
feel the need of reform and are not of 
the opinion of the Solicitor General, 
who, going to his constituents and 
having to make an apologia for op- 
posing the Bill, told them that working 
people do not need the Bill, because they 
are protected by the Conspiracy Act of 
1875. I take it that my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Burt) now supporting my proposal 
gives evidence that the workpeople 
know their own needs, at least, as well 
as the Solicitor General. Now, the ques- 
tion I want to submit to the House is not 
a legal question at all. I do not want 
to bandy law about it. I submit to the 
House a broad question of legislative 
policy, on which the opinion of the 
House to-night is worth more than the 
learning of all the Judges who ever occu- 
pied the judgment seat. But first I must 
refer to a dull and passionless legal text 
book. Roscoe mentions cases in which a 
charge of criminal conspiracy may be 
maintained, and then says the vagueness 
of the definitions leaves in the hands of 
Judges to declare it to be a crime to do 
almost anything which the Judges regard 
asa moral wrong or publicly or socially 
dangerous. Now, the most advanced 
pronouncement on the Law of Con- 
spiracy is that delivered by Baron 
Bramwell in the well-known case 
“Queen v. Drewitt,” and this has been 
commented upon by Mr. Justice Stephen, 
who seemed to think that the law on that 
occasion was too widely laid down, for, 
as he said, it would include such a case 
as that of two brothers, who might agree 
to exclude a sister from their society, 
in order to influence her against 
a marriage they considered objectionable. 
The Bramwellian doctrine, thus chal- 
lenged by Mr. Justice Stephen, is set 
out at length in that important declara- 
tion of Chief Baron Palles in the action 
of “ Blunt v. Byrne,” in which the Chief 
Baron declares that it is by virtue of the 
Bramwellian doctrine the Plan of Cam- 
paign in Ireland is an illegal conspiracy. 
Then the extreme doctrine of conspiracy 
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has been re-stated recently in the House 
of Lords in the judgment in the 
Mogul shipping case. Baron Bram- 
well has given reasons for the strange 
legal paradox that that which is not 
wrong when done by one man becomes 
wrong when done by two men. One of 
these reasons is that a man may 
encour ter the action of a single person, 
but would not be fairly matched against 
the action committed by several persons ; 
and the other reason is that, on the prin- 
ciple De minimis non curat ler an in- 
dividual action may not be punishable, 
but that action being committed by 
several acquires such an importance that 
it may be treated as a crime. So it 
comes to this : that a piece of oppression 
practised by a local magnate and master 
of half a county may be insignificant 
and beneath the notice of the law ; but 
when a few dock labourers try on the 
same game, then the Law of Conspiracy 
may be invoked to provide punishment. 
This is enough to justify our statement 
as to the doctrine. I will now mention 
twoinstances to show the operation of this 
doctrine—one for this country and one for 
Ireland. The Solicitor General affirms 
that workmen are protected by the Act 
of 1875; but under that Act only trade 
disputes as between employers and their 
workmen are protected. But workmen 
have disputes among themselves, and in 
the conduct of these disputes they may 
combine, and then they subject themselves 
to the full rancour of the legal doctrine 
I have referred to. The late Lord 
Advocate gave me the particulars of a 
case tried in Glasgow last year. Two 
men were tried and convicted under the 
Common Law of Conspiracy of the crime 
of having combined to deprive a man of 
his means of livelihood, using threats 
that if the man were retained in his 
employment they would withdraw the 
members of their trade union from that 
employment. The Sheriff directed the 
jury that tnis did not come within the 
protection of the Act of 1875, and the 
men were convicted and punished. But, 
mark, these two men were convicted for 
conspiracy under Common Law for a 
similar offence to that which Mr. Bompas 
at Plymouth tried to make the crime of 
intimidation and failed. That which Mr. 
Bompas declared to be intimidation and 
a crime was declared by the Court above 
not to be a crime. I do not know that 
I can give a better instance of the legal 
3H 
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alchemy by which crime is manufactured 
out of innocent materials than this 
Glasgow case. I say that in the present 
state of the law, while ina trade dispute 
between masters and men the masters 
are protected, in a dispute between men 
and men the men are not protected 
under the Act of 1875. Now I turn to 
Ireland, and there I find the worst ex- 
amples of this docrine and these :-nomalies. 
There the most conspicuous instances of 
oppression and tyranny are to be found, 
and some of the victims are, no doubt, 
in the House at this moment, and will, I 
hope, make their voices heard on this 
question. In the beginning of the 
Session of 1889, you, Sir, from the Chair, 
reported to the House that you had 
received a message from a Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland relating to Mr. 
William O’Brien, a Member of this House. 
He was found guilty of criminal con- 
spiracy, and his offence is found thus re- 
corded on the Journals of this House; his 
offence is described as having 

“ With divers other persons, whose names are 
unknown, taken part in a criminal conspiracy 
—to wit, a conspiracy to induce certain 
persons in the said county whose names are 
unknown, and who then were, or who might 
afterwards become desirous, to hire or occupy 
any land or lands in the said county from 
which any tenant or tenants, occupier or 
occupiers, had theretofore been or should 
thereafter be evicted by due process or course 
of law, not to hire, use, or occupy any such 
land or lands.” 


Now where is the crime? Puzzle, to find 
the crime. It is certainly no crime not 
to take land—rather a virtue, perhaps, in 
these days—and it certainly is not a 
crime not to take land if a man does not 
desire to take land. But here is a Mem- 
ber of this House, driven from this 
House and subjected to the grossest 
ignominy, because in an alleged combina- 
tion with people unknown he induced 
people in this dubious state of mind not 
to take possibly evicted farms. It is to 
our shame that we listened with patience 
while you, Mr. Speaker, read this 
wicked nonsense from the Chair. It is 
the law—I do not deny that ; but that a 
Resident Magistrate should be able so to 
deal with a Member of this House is a 
shame and a di to us and to this 


House. Well, the hon. Member was 

sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 

for that offence. The same day Mr. 

Speaker read another letter stating that 

the hon. Member had received another 
Mr. E. Robertson 
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sentence of six months’ imprisonment for 
a similar offence. Shortly afterwards J 
find on the Journals the record of Mr. 
Carew being sentenced for a similar 
offence. These instances are suflicient 
for the illustration of my contention 
that the doctrine of combination cannot 
be sustained. I think possibly I have 
said enough to justify my Motion. Three 
things do I object to in the present state 
of the law. In the first place, the prin- 
ciple, which, without careful limitation, 
makes men criminally liable for such an 
offence as combination, is a monstrous 
principle, fundamentally unjust—a legal 
paradox this House has never sanctioned 
and never will deliberately sanction. In 
the second place, the Jaw is uncertain, and 
it is capriciously administered—anybody 
will admit that. It is most unfortunate 
that the opinion should prevail in the 
popular mind that there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor; but 
we must all admit there is ground for 
the prejudice when we find in Ireland 
and in Scotland poor and innocent men 
sent to prison for combination, while 
real offenders who bring about combina- 
tions are left unprosecuted. I do not 
want to allude to notorious and con- 
spicuous cases; but I may mention that 
some time ago a number of persons were 
anxious to commit a criminal offence—a 
slight offence, a venial crime—and their 
object was to call attention to an ini- 
quitous law which created the offence. 
They sought the counsel of a Minister of 
the Crown, and he advised the commis- 
sion of the offence. I do not blame him 
for his advice. He agreed—shall I say 
conspired ?—with these persons to publish 
a letter in the newspapers inciting per- 
sons to the commission of the offence. I 
do not say that was a criminal conspiracy, 
but I do say it looks uncommonly 
like what would be construed into 
criminal conspiracy under? almost 
any other circumstances. I do not 
say any great harm was done; but 
when the Minister who arrogates to 
himself the right to tamper with the law 
of England in this fashion is a Member 
of a Government which allows the Law 
of Conspiracy to punish political oppo- 
nents, and, as far as they could, have 
tried to bring degradation upon Men- 
bers of this House, and when this 
Minister is also a strenuous opponent of 
this reform, then, I say, I do not recog- 
nise his claim to consistency. I do not 
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know that it is necessary for me to let 
the “ cat out of the bag,” or, rather, the 
Solicitor General out of the bag. I am 
sure I do not want to press the point 
unfairly—it was put with undeniable 
force the other day by the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Admiral 
Field). Here is the criticism from his 
own supporters. The Standard said— 

“It is certainly neces to remind the 
Solicitor General that this doctrine of active 
protest is capable of indefinite expansion, and 
would unquestionably cover the case of many of 
the Irish lawbreakers whose proceedings he 
has never hesitated to denounce.” 


{ think that is a fair and reasonable 
criticism, only it is unjust to the Irish 
law-breakers, so-called, who have broken 
no law but this law of combination. The 
practice of the Solicitor General is, how- 
ever, capable of a much further extension 
than that. This law is one that cer- 
tainly is unfitted for administration by 
inferior Magistrates. It may be right 
to trust it to the administration and ex- 
planation of a legal genius like Lord 
Bramwell; but I say it cannot be right 
that Sheriffs’ Substitutes in Scotland and 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland should 
be able to deal with the liberties of 
our citizens under a law so vague, 
so uncertain, and  undeterminate. 
That is all T have to say by way of criti- 
cism. Now, Sir, I am invited to state 
my remedy. I tried it by way of 
a Bill last year, and I will put the case 
shortly. What we propose is this: (1) 
to put the Law of Conspiracy on a 
definite statutory basis ; (2) to get rid of 
the Common Law doctrine, and put 
this general principle in its place: that 
no agreement or combination is to be con- 
sidered criminal unless it is to do an act 
which is or would be a crime if com- 
mitted by one person; and (3), if there 
are any exceptional cases—though I doubt 
if there are any which ought to be treated 
as criminal in combination, though the 
acts themselves would not be a crime if 
committed by one man—then let these 
cases be defined and put in the Statute. 
Sir, these are the remedies we propose, 
and they were suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian a few months ago to a meeting 
of delegates in London. I well re- 
member the criticism on his 
speech the next day by the Conservative 
Press. The Standard said that Mr. 
Gladstone's proposals were too monstrous 
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to be considered, whilst the Globe, which 
is a rival as well as a colleague of the 
Standard, said that Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posals were so obviously reasonable that 
it was a wonder he took the trouble to 
enunciate them. Now, Sir, my hon. 
Friends would doubtless ask for a prece- 
dent, and on that point I will mention first 
of all the legislation of the Tory Party in 
1875. In 1875 they carried through a 
Bill—of course, the legislation was not 
theirs; many of my hon. Friends were 
engaged in bringing it about—but in 
1875 they carried a Bill which enacted 
this: that an agreement or a combination 
to do any act is not to be acrime if the 
act committed by one man would not be 
acrime. It is true that Act was limited 
to certain classes of trade disputes, 
but the principle is there; and if it 


is good and just and sound as 
applied to trade disputes, why should 
it not be made a rule of law? 
There is another precedent. Following 


upon the partial legislation of 1875, 
there were the wider proposals of the 
Commission which sat in 1879. That 
was as powerful a Legal Commission as 
ever, sat and it reported a model Legal 
Code proposing to do what in point of 
fact this Bill proposed to do—namely, to 
abolish all prosecutions for conspiracy at 
Common Law, and to provide that no man 
should be prosecuted for conspiracy 
unless he conspired to commit a crime or 
was guilty of a conspiracy which had 
been specifically made a crime. That is 
virtually what we are proposing now. 
There is a further step that we propose. 
In the year 1880 the Tory Party was in 
power, and Sir John Holker, who was 
then Attorney General, with the support 
of Mr. Cross, the then Home Secretary, 
laid upon the Table a Criminal Code Bill 
which was the same substantially as the 
Bill reported by the Criminal Code Com- 
missioners. Therefore, Sir, twelve years 
ago a Tory Government, more enlightened 
than the present, proposed a Bill virtually 
the same as that which we now place 
before the House. Our opponents for 
the last five or six years have been 
labouring and striving—I think without 
much success—to convince the people of 
England that the Liberal Party is 
sacrificing the interests of England 
to a policy of Home Rule. Later 
they have changed their tack, and with- 
out greater prospect of success they are 
trying to convince the Irish people, or a 
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section of them, that they, in their turn, 
are going to be sacrificed to British 
interests. In the name of the Union 
they are for ever striving to sow a policy 
of disunion, of jealousy, and of distrust. 
There is one question, at all events, to 
which this policy of severance will be 
applied in vain, because upon it the 
interests of both people are the same, 
because the interests of labour in every 
form are thesame; and that is the 
question which, humbly thanking both 
sides of the House for their indulgence, 
I now beg to submit for their impartial 
consideration. 

“Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I have great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion of my 
hon. and learned Friend—he has covered 
the ground with such fulness and ability 
that I need say but little. The right of 
combination on the part of workmen has 
been fought almost inch by inch during 
nearly the whole of the present century ; 
and I think that if in the Act of 1875, to 
which my hon. Friend has alluded, there 
had been embodied the Amendments 
suggested from the Front Opposition 
Bench, very little, if anything, would 
have been left to be desired so far as the 
full right of combination by the work- 
man is concerned. At the beginning 
of the century Trades’ Unions were 
illegal conspiracies; they were afterwards 
tolerated, but still, left outside the 
law, they had no_ protection for 
their funds. In the Acts of 1867, 
of 1871, and of 1875, the claims of 
the workmen to a considerable extent 
were fairly recognised. When the Act 
of 1875 left this House there was an 
attempt—perhaps not altogether satis- 
factory—to define intimidation as some- 
thing done in such a manner as 
would justify a Justice of the Peace 
in binding over the persons threaten- 
ing or intimidating to keep the 

Now, Sir, most of the cases 
that have come before the Justices as 
affecting the workmen may be classified 
under two heads—one relating to the 
interference and pressure put upon non- 
unionists, and the other relating to the 
question of picketing. For myself, I must 
say that, so far as I had any influence, I 
have always used it in the direction of 
persuading rather than forcing workmen 
directly or indirectly to join combina- 
tions. I think the trades’ organisations 
are sufficiently strong to be able to be just, 
and to rely on their merits to attract 

Mr. E. Robertson 
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workmen into them. But with regard 
to threats, most of them have been by 
workmen, or perhaps secretaries of Traces 
Unions, intimating to employers that if 
@ non-unionist were not dismissed the 
Union workmen would cease to work, 
Well, Sir, that is not a policy that I 
should myself advocate; but I contend 
that such advice is not criminal, nor 
should it be actionable at law. On the 
other hand, while I would advise the 
workmen not te adopt these metheds 
of influencing their fellow-men, I 
would equally condemn—and I trust 
the House would join me in con- 
demning — employers who resort to 
something analogous in issuing a black 
list and telling their fellow-employers 
not to employ the persons whose names 
are there given. That such cases occur, 
and occur frequently, there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. Myhon. Friend the 
Member for the Wansbeck Division of 
Northumberland (Mr. Fenwick) has 
called my attention to a case tried in 
Sheffield a short time ago, where the 
employers sent round a list intimating 
that the men whom they named should not 
be employed. The Trades Unions brought 
against these employers a charge of con- 
spiracy. The case was tried, the facts 
were admitted, and the Judge declared 
that, although these facts were perfectly 
clear, there was no malice on the part of 
the employers, and he dismissed the case, 
I feel inclined to say that if there is not 
at the present time one law for the poor 
and another for the rich, there is cer- 
tainly but too often one method of 
administering the law for the rich and 
another for the poor. Now, Sir, what is 
needed in connection with this question 
is a clearer definition of what constitutes 
intimidation. There have been numerous 
cases tried since that of ‘ Treleaven ». 
Curran” showing the need of a de- 
finition of conspiracy. That case was 
tried before a full Bench of Magistrates, 
and the sentence of £20 fine or six weeks’ 
imprisonment which they passed was 
upheld by the Recorder of Plymouth on 
appeal. The same thing occurred in the 
prosecutions that took place at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; but when these cases came 
before a Bench of Judges, with the Lord 
Chief Justice at their head, they were 
proved to be illegal, and the practical 
result of the decision was that intimi- 
dation must be a _ threat such as, 
if carried into effect, would be @ 
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criminal offence. Well now, Sir, 
there are many cases, as I have said, 
arising out of picketing. Picketing was 
couceded 17 or 18 years ago. It is 
cairied on in atime of war ; passions are 
aroused, and there is a tendency to go to 
extremes. At the present time some 
employers of labour are suggesting the 
abolition of picketing. It is too late in 
the day to talk of that. If 17 or 18 
years ago peaceful picketing was sanc- 
tioned by the House of Commons, the 
workmen, now that they have much 
m< re political power, and now that their 
Trade Unions are much more influential, 
wil not abandon picketing ; and what- 
ever may be the solution, picketing with- 
out violence will have to be allowed by 
law. The employers complain that the 
existing law is not strong enough, and 
they complain of the difficulty of getting 
evilence; but I must say that many 
employers put obstacles in the way of 
workmen obtaining evidence on their 
own behalf. The hon. Member for 
Wansbeck has put into my hands a letter 
relating to a case tried at Bolton, where 
nine men on strike were charged with 
as-ault and intimidation, and being all 
included in one summons were debarred 
from giving evidence the one in favour of 
the other. Instances such as this, and 
thse quoted by my hon. and learned 
Fiieud (Mr E. Robertson), show that 
there is necessity for considerable amend- 
ment of the law as affecting Trade 
Unions, and I have therefore much 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Common Law doctrine of Con- 
Spiracy, by which persons are made punishable 
for combining to do acts which in themselves 
are not criminal, is unjust in its operation, 
and ought to be amended,”—(Mr, Edinund 
Roertson.) 

*(9.55.) Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE 
(Finsbury, Holborn): I beg to move the 
Amendment which I have placed upon 
the Paper. Before addressing myself to 
it or to the speech of the Mover of the 
Re olution, I wish to say a word or two 
in reference to the observations of the 
bo... Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt). 
I listened with great attention to them, 
in order to ascertain whether there 
Wes any grievance of which workmen 
bal any right to complain, but I 
Canuot find that any grievance is even 
all zed. There has been a great desire in 
al) | arts of this House since 1875 to deal 
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fairly by workmen engaged in trade dis- 
putes ; and I have always been under the 
impression that the Act of 1875, until 
the decision of the Recorder of Plymouth 
last year, had given universal satisfaction. 
When the Bill of my hon. Friend was 
under discussion in this House some 
time ago I cited the opinions of those 
who represent the working classes 
and showed that they had expressed 


themselves to that effect. I quite 
agree with the hon. Member for 


Morpeth that if the decisions of the 
Recorder of Plymouth and the Recorder 
of Newcastle had not been reversed on 
Appeal there would have been a 
grievance. But those decisions have 
been reversed, and the grievance which 
was supposed to exist has been dispelled. 
When the Act of 1875 was before 
the House of Lords they considered that 
it was not necessary to define “ intimida- 
tion,” and the decision of the Queen's 
Bench has proved that the Lords were 
right. The hon. Member for Morpeth 
said cases frequently occurred where 
criminal charges were made and a large 
number of persons were included in one 
summons or indictment, so that all the 
persons charged had their mouths shut. 
I admit that cases of that kind some- 
times arise ; but they are not peculiar to 
the Law of Conspiracy—they arise in 
every branch of the Criminal Law. The 
proper way to remedy that hardship 
would be to amend the genera! procedure 
in criminal cases, so that accused persons 
might give evidence on their own behalf. 
I agree with the hon. Member that there 
should be the same law for the rich and the 
poor, and I do not understand how any 
difficulty can arise in applying the law 
in the same way. If employers combine 
against their workmen to do anything 
unlawful, they are liable under the Law 
of Conspiracy just in the same way as 
workmen are. The hon. Member re- 
ferred to the Sheffield case, but I am 
not fully aware of the circumstances. 


Mr. BURT: I cited a case mentioned 
by the hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
Division. The facts are, as I understand, 
that a list was sent out by the 
employers to their fellow-employers 
giving the names of persons they were 
not toemploy, and the Trades Unionists 
summoned the employers for having 
conspired to prevent the workmen from 
getting employment. Of course, it is for 
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the House to consider whether that is 
conspiracy or not, but I think it is. 


*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE: Well, 
there seems to have been no evidence of 
intimidation, and I suppose the masters 
are entitled to the same immunity as the 
men. At all events this is a case of 
yesterday ; and it is a remarkable thing, 
when we consider the long period which 
has elapsed since 1875, and the vast num- 
ber of strikes which have taken place in 
England alone, without speaking of 
Ireland or Scotland, that there is no 
case with reference to which any com- 
plaint can be alleged except this one 
which has only just arisen, and of 
which we have but an imperfect ac- 
count, I will now address myself to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but I do not propose to fol- 
low him into the various topics with 
which he entertained the House. He 
asserts in his Motion that the Law of 
Conspiracy is unjust and that it should 
be amended. If he means that the Law 
of Conspiracy is not perfect, and that it 
is not in accordance with the aspirations 
of philosophical jurists, perhaps he might 
say the same of many other branches of 
our law. If the House wishes to con- 
sider this as a practical question, I think 
it will, before it throws overboard the 
law which now protects the subject 
against conspiracy, or makes any altera- 
tion in so intricate and difiicult branch 
of the law, ask to be informed of 
the conditions by which the pro- 
posed alteration is to be accom- 

nied. It is a very easy thing to find 
ault, but no one can have given atten- 
tion to this subject without knowing 
that there is a large class of cases only 
punishable under the Law of Conspiracy 
which in no civilised country would be 
allowed to go unpunished. What do 
hon. Gentlemen say to conspiracies to 
bring false accusations, to pervert 
justice, to defile women, to defraud, or to 
destroy the liberties of men by exposing 
them to the fear of starvation ? 
But, if you repeal the Common Law of 
Conspiracy, what is the kind of protection 
you are going to give to the subject who 
is now, in many of these cases, protected 
by it alone? If persons are to be 
punished for combining to do any act, 
unless such act is of such a nature as to 
constitute a crime when committed by 

Mr. Burt 
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one person, you must face this alterna, 
tive—either you must allow many con- 
spiracies most dangerous to the public to 
be unpunished, or you must make the 
law much more stringent and oppressive 
than it now is as regards acts done by 
one person alone and add a number of 
new crimes to the Statute Book. I want 
to know whether those hon. Members who 
are in favour of repealing this law are 
prepared to do that? Are they pre- 
pared to frame a new Criminal 
Code? That is what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the 
Resolution suggested should be done, 
but his Resolution is discreetly silent on 
the subject. I do not say thet it is im- 
possible to define in the mechanical man- 
ner inevitable in a Code offences against 
the Criminal Law, but it is a task of 
extreme difficulty. The academical de- 
finition of criminal offences so as to 
embody them in the exact language of a 
Code has been found to be a matter of the 
greatest complexity ; and only the other 
day in this House, with reference to the 
codification of the law of murder, we 
were told that the matter was one of such 
difficulty that it had baffled the ablest and 
most learned men in this country. 
Conspiracy is one of the most difficult 
and complex matters, and yet we are 
asked to repeal the Common Law, and 
then trust to some fortuitous or miracu- 
lous circumstance which will provide us 
with a Code to take its place. My hon. 
and learned Friend mentioned that 
Lord Bramwell had attempted a 
definition with reference to con- 
spiracy, which Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen had pointed out was too 
wide. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asked what I should say to that. 
Well, I should say that it is an instance 
of the difficulty of accurately defining an 
offence. The principles which regulate 
the law may be perfectly well known, the 
nature of an offence may be fully ex- 
pounded in books of auchority, and yet 
a definition may be a task almost beyond 
the skill of the jurist. All defini- 
tions that have been attempted have 
been found to be either too wide or too 
narrow, and they have only served to 
prove how intensely difficult it is to 
codify or define crimes. I would refer 
here to a book on the Law of Criminal. 
Conspiracies, written by a high authority, 
Mr. Justice Wright, who says in a pas-; 
sage well deserving of attention— : 
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“ There may be cases in which acts done by 
several persons in agreement ought to be 
punished, although the same acts ought not 
to be punished if done without agreement. 
But these ought to be specified and carefully 
defined.” 

All our authorities agree that there may 
be, and ought to be, offences which when 
committed by one person do not bring 
him within the Criminal Law, but 
which when committed by many persons 
bring them, and ought to bring them, 
within that law. If my hon. and learned 
Friend admits that, then his only com- 
plaint must be that the offences are 
not specified and defined. I want to 
know who is prepared to specify and 
define such cases¢ Do not let us 
throw away the Common Law, which 
at present grants us protection, until 
we see our way to some definition of the 
new law. I am not prepared to admit 
that the present law is in any way un- 
reasonable. Let me for one moment 
ask the House to consider what is the 
distinction between a wrong and a crime. 
A wrong is a matter of civil action, buta 
crime is cognisable by the Criminal Law. 
The only line we can draw is that a 
wrong becomes a crime with reference 
to the importance of a public right vio- 
lated. When a wrong affects the lives 
and liberties of the subject it becomes 
of such public importance that it is a 
crime. So when you do an act which 
affects property in such a way as to be 
dangerous tothe public interest it becomes 
acrime. If a man obtains goods by fraud 
he is not amenable to the Criminal Law, 
unless the fraud is committed in such a 
way as to constitute a false pretence or 
to amount to larceny. But if several 
conspire together to obtain goods by 
fraud, although not amounting to a false 
pretence or larceny, then the act belongs 
to a different category, because it is dan- 
gerous to the public well-being. It 
is the conspira¢y that gives a new 
character to the offence. If you 
abolish the Common Law of Con- 
spiracy, you must add a long list of 
new crimes to the Criminal Law. 
You will find in foreign countries where 
conspiracy is not criminal, except in cases 
where the persons conspire to do an act 
which would constitute a crime if done 
by one alone, that there is much less 
liberty than we enjoy, because in those 
countries it has been found necessary 
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to adopt the principle of making & 
vast number of acts crimes when done 
by one person alone. In Italy, for in- 
stance, you have a long list of offences 
which we should never think of treating 
as crimes in this country, because they 
are of such a nature as to constitute no 
danger to the public interest when done 
by one person alone. Unless you pre- 
serve your Law of Conspiracy, you will 
be obliged to make the law much more 
severe than it is with reference to 
individual acts. My hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Robertson), in dealing 
with this subject, said why did a 
Conservative Government in 1875 in- 
troduce a special law dealing with trade 
disputes? I think I can give hima 
very good answer to that question. 
Trade disputes are, for the most part, 
carried on by Trade Unionists. They 
are men under the authority generally 
of Trade Unions ; they are, commonly 
speaking, peaceable citizens, and they 
commonly carry on these disputes with- 
out any infringement of the law. And, 
in 1875, the Conservative Government 
thought it would be right and safe to 
make an exception of the Law of Con- 
spiracy as affecting Trades Unions. The 
result has proved that they were wise in 
making that exception. My hon. and 
learned Friend said or suggested that the 
Criminal Code Commissioners many 
years ago had endeavoured to provide a 
Criminal Code, and that they did in that 
Criminal Code introduce many offences 
and sought to abolish the Common Law. 
It is quite true that the learned Com- 
missioners devoted eight months" of 
their time to compiling with great 
haste—because eight years would not 
have been too much for the under 
taking—a Criminal Code. But I would 
remind hon. Members opposite of the 
way in which that Code was met on their 
side when it was introduced in this 
House. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man now the Member for Brigg 
(Mr. Samuel Danks Waddy) de- 
scribed that Bill not as an amend- 


ment, but as a revolution of the law. 
And after it had been introduced to this 
House it was criticised on all hands, and 
it was found, although the work had 
been done by men of great ability, 
yet it had been done in such haste 
that it was not a Code which this House 
could adopt. The most conclusive 
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argument against that Code was the 
fact that the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
aman of great and remarkable ability, 
wrote a Memorandum, which was laid 
on the Table of this House, and was 
devoted to the consideration of the first 
part of the Code. The Lerd Chief 
Justice showed that of that portion of 
the Code with which he dealt in his 
Memorandum there was hardly a single 
section that was not so imperfect or so 
ambiguous as to give rise to grave doubt 
and uncertainty. From that time to 
this no one has ever thought of reviving 
that Bill; it has been allowed to lie 
unnoticed in the Library of the House. 
Governments have come and Govern- 
ments have gone, but no one has taken 
the responsibility of re-introducing that 
Bill. Yet it is this old and long-neglected 
performance that my hon. and learned 
Friend now seeks to call to his aid. I 
will only say that last Session, when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman introduced a 
Bill upon the subject of conspiracy, he 
was very careful not to adopt the defini- 
tions of the Code he now professes to 
admire so much. I ask the House to 
uphold the Rules of our Common Law. 
From time to time they have been 
sanctioned and confirmed by the common 
sense of the English people, and they 
have been tried by experience. I trust 
we shall not throw away the protection 
which the law confers upon the peaceful 
and industrious until we know what are 
the new safeguards to be provided. 1 beg, 
Sir, to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House declines to pledge itself to any 
alteration of the Law of Conspiracy until it 
has had an opportunity of considering the 
proposed Amendments in a definite form and 
embodied in a Bill, so that their effect upon 
the existing law can be adequately considered 
in connection with all interests affected 
thereby,” —(Mr. Gainsford Bruce,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

*(10.19.) Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) : 
If there was one portion of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down which interested 


Mr. Gainsford Bruce 
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me more than another, it was that 
portion in which he pointed out that 
so far as the Law of Conspiracy of 
this country is concerned, that law is 
in a state of uncertainty. And, 1 con- 
tend, there is no portion of our 
law which should be placed upon 
a firmer basis than that portion which 
involves criminal jurisdiction. When 
my hon. and learned Friend rose 
to move his Amendment I expected he 
would have made some attempt to 
answer the observations of the Mover 
and Seconder of the Resolution, and so 
show that there was some firm and sub- 
stantial basis on which the Law of 
Criminal Conspiracy exists at the present 
time. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
gave threeillustrations—false accusations, 
attempts to defraud, and attempts to 
defile women—which he said could be 
touched by the Common Law doctrine of 
conspiracy, but are outside Statutory 
Jurisdiction. I deny that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman,in making these state- 
ménts, has established any basis of cer- 
tainty, on which he places the criminal 
jurisdiction as affected by the Common 

Law doctrine of conspiracy in this 
country. Let us look at these illustra- 
tions. False accusations involve charges 
of perjury. 

Mr. G. BRUCE: No. 

*Mr. LOCKWOOD: I am surprised 
to hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
say that. 

Mr. G. BRUCE: I spoke of false 
accusation as involving slander. 

“Mr. LOCKWOOD: My hon. and 
learned Friend says that a man who 
slanders another is only liable to civil 
process, but that if two men combine to 
slander another they would come under 
criminal process. Why should it be 
criminal for two men to do it if it be not 
criminal for one man to do it? As to 
the second illustration, I cannot call to 
mind a case in which an attempt to de- 
fraud could be made the subject of 
criminal process, but I am inclined to 
admit that the law of false pretences 
does not stand on a very satisfactory 
basis. And what of the third illustra- 
tion—the question of defiling women ? 
I think the Act passed in 1885-—the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act — is 
quite sufficient to protect women, and 
it has had considerable effect in that 
direction since it was passed. I under- 
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stand that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man contends that the Law of Conspiracy 
should be maintained on its present 
basis, inasmuch as it hits offences which 
are not touched by the Criminal Law at 
tlie present time, and I was interested to 
read a letter in the 7imes this morning, 
written by one who sympathises with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s views 
as expressed in this House. This letter 
was signed “ B.” We are accustomed to 
see. these letters from time to time in the 
Tikes, and we have little doubt that they 
emanate from the pen and the distin- 
guished brain of a noble Lord, who was 
at one time one of the Lords Justices of 
the Queen’s Bench Division, formerly 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer —Lord 
Bramwell. If I am wrong in at- 
tributing this letter to the noble Lord, I 
shall be glad to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of apologising for attributing to 
him the inaccurate statements contained 
in the letter. The letter gives two 
illustrations which the writers say can- 
not be touched by the Criminal Law, but 
are effectually attacked by this Common 
Law doctrine of conspiracy The writer 
says— 

“The best thing will be to refer to a case 
thatevery Member of Parliament must know 
—that of one of their body who was convicted 
ofa conspiracy with a woman to debauch a 
girl. What the man did was not in itself the 
subject of criminal proceedings. It was his 
conspiracy with the woman that she shouid 
help that made his guilt. So of the woman. 
She did nothing that could be punished but 
for her doing it in conjunction with the 
man. 
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It is not necessary to give the name ot 
the defendant in the case, which was 
painfully notorious in this House; but I 
took the trouble to look at the indict- 
ment to see if the case justified the con- 
clusion that it could not have been 
touched but for the Common Law doctrine 
of conspiracy. I found that the first five 
counts alleged offences under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and the 
other four counts included charges of 
conspiracy. The defendant pleaded 
guilty to the four counts of conspiiacy 
and to one of the charges under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In the 
report of the proceedings in a paper of 
6th May, 1891, I found that the prose- 
cuting counsel pointed out that it was on 
the fomth count under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act that the pro-ecu- 
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tion sought the conviction of this man. 
Therefore, the suggestion that the prose- 
cution, to obtain a conviction, had to fall 
back on the Common Law doctrine of 
conspiracy, is without any truth what- 
ever. What is the second illustra- 
tion ?— 

“Let me take the plainest case. A man 
comes to me to buy goods, gives himself _— 
character wholly false, and refers to a third 
person. The referee confirms the good cha- 
racter, knowing it to be false. Neither 
could have been convicted for his separate 
lie. Is it not reasonable they should be for 
the joint one? Each has done an unlawful 
act which the law would treat as unlawful, 
though not indictable.” 

That, again, is absolutely inaccurate. I 
understand that by false character the 
writer means that the man gave himself 
a false character with regard to his 
financial position, and so obtained credit 
or attempted to obtain goods ; in either 
case he commits a misdemeancur. It is 
absolutely decided that a man who goes 
to another and makes a false representa- 
tion as to his financial position, and so 
obtains goods by false pretences, may be 
indicted and convicted. These two 
illustrations are on a par with those of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and do 
not afford adequate reason for retaining 
the uncertain state of the law in regard 
to conspiracy. The introducer of the 
Motion has very high authority for the 
contentions he has put before the House, 
In 1887 the then Sir James Stephen 
produced a Digest of Criminal Law, and 
quoted these charges of conspiracy, and 
they by no means extended so far 
to exclude a combination to 
do an unlawful act or combina- 
tion to achieve a lawful act by 
unlawful means. To what ridiculous 
lengths does this Common Law doctrine 
lead us? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must contend that it is criminal 
conspiracy to combine to do an unlawful 
act. Suppose my hon. and learned 
Friend and myself are out riding, and 
instead of keeping to the high road prefer 
to trespass on the adjoining fields, we 
are combining to do an unlawful act, and 
are joint trespassers ; does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman contend that we 
should be indicted for criminal con- 
spiracy for that? The definitions given 
in that Digest appeared in the Code of 
1878, to which the attention of the then 
Lord Chancellor was directed by the Law 
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Officers of the Crown, the Attorney 
General being Sir John Holker. In 1878 
Sir John Holker introduced in this 
House a Bill dealing with criminal con- 
spiracy on the basis on which it had been 
dealt with by Sir James Stephen in his 
Digest and Code, in both of which he 
eliminated this wild and indefinite doc- 
trine for which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is contending. That Bill 
was referred to a Commission composed of 
Lord Blackburn, Lord Justice Lush, Mr. 
Justice Barry, and Sir James Stephen. 
Their Report absolutely eliminated this 
undefined doctrine of criminal conspiracy. 
That Report says— 

“There is, perhaps, no distinct authority 
for the proposition that there are at Common 
Law any criminal conspiracies other than 
those referred to.” 


Those referred to were conspiracy to 
commit crime, and _ especially to 
defraud—- 

“Some degree of obscurity may arise from 
the use of this word ‘unlawful, and the 
Commissioners propose to sweep away the 
Common Law, and turn all conspiracies which 
have been recognised as crimes into statutory 
offences.” 


Therefore I am right in saying that my 
hon. and learned Friend has high 
authority for this Resolution. After 
this was reported on, it was introduced in 
1879 and 1880. It was subjected to a 
scathing criticism by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn in a letter to Sir John Holker 
in June, 1879; but in that letter there 
was not one line of criticism or one word 
of fault found with the action of the 
Commissioners, which, in fact, is the 
action taken by the Mover of the 
Resolution. 

(11.35.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
The whole of the arguments on this 
occasion have been placed before the 
House so clearly by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson), that I do not propose to go 
at any length into the legal aspect of the 
question. But I may say something on 
the object which I understand the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has in view in 
his Motion. There is no man who 
has considered this question at all 


who will not admit that there is no 
branch of English law in which there is 
Mr. Lockwood 
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so much uncertainty as in the Law of Con- 
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spiracy. My hon. and learned Friend 
read one extract from a text book 
describing that law; here is another 
which I think is very accurate. It isin 
so common a book as Burn’s Justice of 
the Peace. 1 think the author was Mr. 
Justice Talfourd— 

“The offence of conspiracy is more difficult 
to define than any other for which indict- 
ment lies, and is, indeed, rather to be con- 
sidered as governed by positive decisions than 
by any consistent and intelligent principles of 
law. It consists, according to all the authori- 
ties, not in the accomplishment of any unlawful 
or injurious purpose, nor inany one act moving 
towards that purpose, but in the actual con- 
cert or agreement of two or more persons to 
effect something which, being so concerted and 

, the law would regard as the object of 
indictable conspiracy.” 


Then it proceeds— 


“But it is not easy to understand on what 
principle conspiracies have been held indict- 
able, when neither the end nor the means are 
in themselves regarded by the law as criminal. 
Mere concert in itself is not a crime. If, 
then, there be no indictable offence in the 
object, no indictable offence in the means, and 
no indictable offence in the concert, in what 
part of the conduct of the conspirators is the 
offence to be found? Can several circum- 
stances, all perfectly legal, make up an illegal 
act?” 


This description of conspiracy indicates 
a most dangerous condition of the law. 
It is obvious that it leaves each Judge, 
before whom the case comes, to give the 
definition which presents itself to his 
own mind and opinion in each particular 
case. Now, this doctrine of conspiracy 
is not an old doctrine in English law ; it 
is comparatively a recent doctrine. In 
its application it may be said to have 
begun to be largely applied towards the 
end of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present century. Then the 
Judges began to apply the Law of Con- 
spiracy to all things which they imagined 
were politically or socially dangerous. 
That was the origin of such decisions as 
that of Lord Mansfield in 1783, when he 
said— 

“The illegal combination is the gist of the 
offence. Persons in possession of any article 
of trade may sell them at such prices as they 
please ; but if they confederate and agree not 
to sell them under certain prices, it is con- 
spiracy. 

So that any man may work at what price 
he pleases, but combination not to work 
under certain prices is an indictable 
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offence. And so things went on, 
and Judges began, each according to 
own idea, to apply the doctrine of 
conspiracy according to what they 
called the “ principle of public policy.” 
There was an old Judge who said that 
“ public policy” was an unruly and dan- 
gerous horse to ride. Certain contracts 
have been held to be bad in law on the 
ground of public policy, a branch of the 
law which should not certainly be left to 
the Judges, for we are also told— 

“The Judges are more to be trusted as in- 

terpreters of the law than as expounders of 
what is called public policy.” 
And whenever I see a letter signed 
with a big “B” I am _ reminded 
of that sentiment. 
this law of conspiracy is that it is 
a vague law, a law which rests in the 
breast of the individual Judge who comes 
totry the case. According to the hon. 
and learned Member for Holborn it is 
plain that different Judges hold different 
opinions as to what is indictable for con- 
spiracy. But why need speculate upon 
that which has happened? I will begin 
with the Recorders, and I find that Mr. 
Bompas came to a decision which every 
one except the Solicitor General regarded 
as bad law. That decision came under 
discussion last year. I thought it 
was bad law, and the Solicitor General, 
with that courtesy which I always 
acknowledge, said: “ If the judgment of 
the learned Recorder be upset, no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby would be entitled to be con- 
gratulated on the unexpected accuracy 
of his law.” A year has expired, and I 
claim the congratulations of the Solicitor 
General. I have long been waiting the 
opportunity to offer him my congratula- 
tions, but the moment has not yet 
arrived. I am glad that this Plymouth 
law has been declared to be bad law, 
though it is laid down by the Recorder 
and supported by the representative of 
that constituency. 


Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
CLaRKE, Plymouth): I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will give way 
while I say that I expressed no opinion 
whatever as to the accuracy of the law 
laid down by the learned Recorder. 
Several months before that Debate I had 
written to the Recorder telling him that 
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I thought his decision was wrong, but, as 
Solicitor General, I was bound to abstain 
from discussing the decision whilst it 
was under appeal. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then I do not 
quite understand the “unexpected accu- 
racy of the Member for Derby.” That 
seems to have been an act, therefore, of 
gratuitous courtesy. I am afraid I 
cannot relieve the Solicitor General alto- 
gether, because I find that hedid avery un- 
safe thing. He went furtherand attempted 
to lay down what was the Law of Con: 
spiracy. He said— 

“If there was an intention to do an injury 
to a person, and combined action for the _ 

of carrying that intention into effect, 
in whatever form and for tag oy Fm ge 
the injury was intended to be inflicted, he 
thought that would constitute a criminal 
offence, and be punishable as such.” 
That is the very thing which, in the 
sage read by my hon. Friend in 
moving this Motion, was condemned by 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen as bad law. 


Sir E. CLARKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman will, I am sure, excuse me 
again. He has made a mistake in one 
word of the quotation. It was not a 
statement of law. The word, instead of 
being “would” constitute a criminal 
offence, was, I think, “should” constitute 
a criminal offence, &c. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I quote this 
from the Times report which I had by 
me. I suppose the Solicitor General is 
reading from a corrected interpretation. 
When the Solicitor General is on the 
Bench he will be able to make that the 
law. He says it should be the law, and 
I have no doubt that when he comes to 
administer the law he will declare that 
to be the law which he thinks ought to 
be the law. That is the way in which 
English law is made, and I venture to 
say of this particular decision that if it 
was not bad law it ought to be, and it 
is exactly this decision which has been 
condemned by Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 
This is bad law in the sense that the 
Bramwellian law is bad law. The deci- 
sion in the case of the Queen v. Drewitt 
was such bad law that this House inter- 
fered and passed the Act of 1875 in 
order to do away with a great injustice 
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to the operative classes of this country ; 
and if the Solicitor General should have 
the opportunity of creating such bad law 
as is expressed in that sentence, no 
doubt Parliament will find it necessary 
immediately to interfere as it did in the 
case of the bad law of the Judge on a 
former occasion. The idea is, that if two 
persons combine to do any injury to 
another person, that is a criminal offence, 
quite apart from the question of malice 
if injury is created. It is exactly of 
that view that Sir James Stephen 
gail— 

“Tf this be correctly reported, and is good 
law, it would follow that if two brothers had 


&@ sister who was about to contract a marriage. 


they disliked, and agreed together to exclude 
her from their society in order by the threat 
to prevent the marriage, they would be guilty 
of an indictable conspiracy.” 


So, in the same way, some people are of 
opinion that if there is a combination to 
break a contract there is something very 
sh cking in it. There is nothing shock- 
ing in it at all. If a man agrees to 
marry a woman whom the relatives of 
tl.e man thought it was undesirable he 
should marry, and they used their in- 
fluence to prevent the marriage, are they 
guilty of an indictable conspiracy. Ac- 
coiling to the principle laid down by the 
S&S: licitor General it would be so. 


Sin E. CLARKE: No. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I will read the 
words again. Is there no injury if a 
min is prevented from marrying a 
woman. There is not the smallest doubt 
that it is an injury to the woman. That 
is precisely the point that all these cases 
have proceeded upon. In all these cases 
there has been an intention to injure 
the employer by raising the wages, and 
all the Trade Union cases proceeded on 
that doctrine, but in 1875 Parliament 
interfered and did away with that Judge- 
male law which proceeded on that prin- 
ci, le altogether. We complain, first of 
all, of the uncertainty of the law, and 
tlen we complain of the inequality of 
tle law. Because this uncertain law 


was inflicting injustice upon the Trades 
Unions you repealed it in respect of 
Trades Unions, but you left it in full 
operation against every other class of the 
eccnamunity, and that is an enormous 
evi! and a great injustice. 


Sir W. Harcourt 


You have by 
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the Act of 1875 protected a particular 
class from the operation of this Judge- 
made law of conspiracy: why should you 
not protect all the other classes. If this 
Judge-made law was unjust as between 
employers and employed in trade dis- 
putes, so it may be unjust to other 
classes not within this definition. I am 
doubtful whether the agricultural 
labourer could come under that Act of 
1875, and there certainly are many other 
classes who would not. It may be said: 
Is there any danger in this matter? 
That seems to me to be the sort of argu- 
ment that isemployed. I have never been 
more impressed with the danger of the 
thing than by adecisionwhich wasgiven the 
other day in the House of Lords in the 
great shipping case which is known as 
the Mogul case. To show the uncer- 
tainty of the present law the House 
of Lords was unanimous in the case. It 
was only a case of competition between 
two shipping companies, and certainly 
could not come under the Law of Con- 
spiracy. But there is this remarkable 
circumstance: that although the House of 
Lords was unanimous about it, there 
was so great a Judge as the Master of 
the Rolls—of whom I desire to speak 
with the greatest respect— who thought 
it was an indictable offence. How 
dangerous it is that you should havea 
law that can be so misinterpreted. 
Here you have the Recorder of Ply- 
mouth, the Recorder of Newcastle, and 
the Master of the Rolls, declaring that 
certain things are indictable under the 
Law of Conspiracy, and they all turn out 
to be wrong. What a state of the law 
this is that exposes the community to 
the judgment of a Court of First In- 
stance, and it may be to a Court of 
Second Instance, and to the pains and 
penalties of this Law of Conspiracy which 
depends upon the single opinion of the 
particular Judge. What we want is that 
this should no longer be the case. Take 
a single sentence from the Lord Chan- 
cellor upon this subject. He says :— 

“TI do not deny that there are many acts 
which may be lawful if done by one individual, 
which when done by a number of persons 
become unlawful.” 

We should like to know what these 
many acts are, and the people of this 
country have a right to know what acts 
become unlawful when done by two men, 
and how are they to know what a Judge 
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would think unless there is some declara- 
tion on the subjects. You have no right 
to expose the people of this country to 
the uncertainty created by the Law of 
Conspiracy. What does the Commission 
say upon this subject. It says :— 

“An ment to do an unlawful act has 
been said to be a conspiracy, but as no defini- 
tion has been found of what constitutes un- 
lawfulness it occurs to us unsatisfactory that 
there should be any indictable offence of which 
the elements should be left in uncertainty and 
doubt.” 

That is exactly the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend. That is what we want to 
see affirmed. How is it met? And here 
I come to the question of what the Go- 
vernment are going to say on the sub- 
ject. Do they say that the Law of Con- 
spiracy as it stands at present is 
satisfactory? If so, they assert that the 
Commission on the Code, consisting of 
great Judges, supported by their emi- 
nent Attorney General, Sir John Holker, 
were wrong. Sir John Holker and the 
Judges who drew up this Code have 
declared in the most definite way that 
the Law of Conspiracy is wholly unsatis- 
factory, and ought no longer to be left 
asa Common Law offence. Are the Go- 
vernment going to take that view? | 
do not believe there is any man who will 
say that the Law of Conspiracy in its pre- 
sent vague and undefined condition is a 
safe or a justlaw. If it be so, and if the 
Judges are to be trusted to define con- 
spiracy, why was the Act of 1875 passed ? 
It was passed because it was found that 
the Judges could not be trusted in these 
semi-social, semi-political, questions to lay 
down a safe and a just law. They laid 
down a law which was unsafe and un- 
just, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
and myself endeavoured year after year 
to bring the injustice of that law under 
the control of Parliament. These emi- 
nent Judges who formed the Commission 
desired that the Act of 1875 should be 
applied to the whole Common Law of Con- 
spiracy, and that it should be codified as 
it had been codified with reference to 
Trades Unions. But the Member for 
Holborn says it is impossible that that 
can be done. Why not? If you could 
do it in 1875 with reference to Trades 
Unions, why not now with reference to 
other sections of the community? Did 
these eminent Judges consider there was 
anything in the difliculty which has 
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been raised by the hon. Member 
for Holborn? Not at all; they set 
to work and did the thing; and 
when it is said, “We will not pass 
this Resolution because you do not place 
before us a Bill, you do not show us how 
it is practicable by legislation to do this 
thing,” we do show it you. We 
show it you in the Code in the decision 
of these eminent lawyers; we show you 
that the thing can be done with perfect 
safety. These eminent men did not 
think there was any danger in repealing 
the Common Law, and I should like to 
know what Member in the Houseof Com- 
mons has authority so great as these 
Judges,who sat todeclare whether it is safe 
or unsafe to do away with the Common 
Law of Conspiracy. I should like to 
know whether the Home Secretary is 
going to say that it is unsafe, and that 
Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice Barry, 
Mr. Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen have recommended a thing that 
is unsafe? You say we cannot draw up 
a Bill. Why here it is, drawn up in 
this Code by a Commission of the highest 
authority. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
say there are things that are wicked in 
this Bill which these ignorant men whose 
names I have just given have recom- 
mended, let them in their wisdom under- 
take the matter. If you do not trust 
this Commission, and you think they 
were not fair Judges, add what you 
please; but, at all events, accept the 
principle that the thing ought to be 
defined in order to secure the liberty of 
the subject. Conspiracies to pervert 
Judges, to defile women, to murder and 
to defraud were considered indictable 
offences, and so was to prevent by force 
the collection of taxes. What does this 
show? It shows that these eminent 
Judges thought it was perfectly possible 
to specify and define these things, and 
that it was much safer to deal with them 
than to leave them in the breasts of the 
Judges, each of whom might form a 
different opinion upon them. I do not 
desire to detain the House, for I feel 
that the authorities we have to rely upon 
are sufficiently strong. We say, first, that 
the law is uncertain; that cannot be 
denied. We say that at present it is 
left entirely in the breasts of the Judges 
to determine what shall be conspiracy 
and what shall not; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Law of Con- 
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spiracy is dependent upon the opinion of 
a Judge as to what are social and 
political rights. But that is not a state 
of the law which ought to exist, and we 
say that the consequent danger is a 
thing which Parliament ought to take 
notice of, as it took notice of it in 1875. 
The hon. Member for Holborn said that 
the Code drawn up was a discredited 
Code. I am sorry the hon. Member 
should speak in that way of a Biil intro- 
duced by Sir John Holker. On the 
contrary, I say that the Code shows that 
this thing has been carefully considered 
by great and reliable authorities, and 
that they have seen no danger in repeal- 
ing the Common Law of Conspiracy. 
That being so, what we affirm is that, 
having such a basis as this to go upon, 
we ought to make a declaration in the 
House of Commons that this is a matter 
of urgent importance and that it ought 
to be dealt with. And we propose in 
the Resolution of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundee to affirm 
that the Law of Conspiracy is a vague 
law, a dangerous law, and an unjust 
law, and that the people of this country 
are entitled to have clearly and precisely 
declared and defined a law which 
affects their liberties and their dearest 
interests. 

*(11.12.) Taz SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
will forgive me for saying so, was not 
directed to the Resolution before the 
House. The Resolution before the House 
substitutes for the present definition of 
the offence of conspiracy a much 
narrower definition, and in that degree 
unquestionably a simpler and easier 
definition. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman has been directed to a new 
series of articles in a Code or in a Statute 
Book by which the different kinds of 
conspiracy which he thinks ought to be 
dealt with in the Criminal Law are to 
be separately laid down and separately 
defined. The greater part of his argu- 


ment was directed to giving examples of 

what he alleges were the absurdities of 

the existing Common Law of Conspiracy. 

Unhappily, the examples of the right 

hon. Gentleman were ali beside the mark. 

He began by reading from I know not 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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what text book the case of two brothers 
combining to induce their sister to abstain 
from a certain marriage, and he said 
they might have been indicted for crim- 
inal conspiracy. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: The quotation 
was a commentary by Mr. Justice 
Stephen upon the theory of Lord Bram- 
well’s ruling in the case of the “ Queen 
v. Drewitt.” 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: Neither Lord 
Bramwell nor any other Judge ever 
laid down a proposition so  mon- 
strous and absurd as that two 
brothers, combining for the benefit and 
advantage of their sister, to prevent her 
from entering into a marriage of which 
they disapproved, were thereby guilty of 
criminal conspiracy. Instead of citing 
these stray remarks from text books, it 
would, I think, have been more to the 
point if the right hon. Gentleman had 
cited a single decided case in any one of 
the law books in which a result so ridi- 
culous had ever been arrived at. He did, 
indeed, cite one case—and that was the 
decision of the Recorder of Plymouth, 
Mr. Bompas—as an exhibition of the ridi- 
culous results of the Law of Conspiracy. 
But will it be believed that the decision 
of Mr. Bompas turned entirely upon an 
endeavour to interpret a Statute intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self ? for his magnum opus is an attempt 
at defining conspiracies in the case of 
trade disputes in the Statute of 1875, and 
it was the language of that Statute as to 
the meaning of intimidation that was 
the whole subject-matter of Mr. 
Bompas’s decision. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The Act of 
1875 was not my Statute. I will not 
even throw the responsibility of it on the 
Government, because the clause which 
led Mr. Bompas astray was an Amend- 
ment introduced in the House of Lords. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I fail to see the 
pertinence of that interruption. If I 
have wrongly attributed the authorship 
of that Statute the right hon. Gentleman 
must really forgive me, because I have 
read so many speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman's own and of his supporters, 
in which he and his Party claimed the 
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credit of having at last done justice to 
the working man, that for the moment I 
thought he was the author of the Statute. 
And this very night the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who introduced the Resolu- 
tion claimed credit to his Party for the 
authorship of the Statute of 1875. I 
will not pause to notice the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for York, 
the greater part of which was devoted to 
a criticism of an anonymous letter in the 
Times. If he will forgive me for saying 
so, the hon. and learned Member only 
made his criticism effective at all by 
entirely misrepresenting, or not re- 
producing accurately, the meaning and 
effect of the two illustrations. The two 
illustrations given me in the letter were 
both easily capable of a meaning in 
which the acts which were guilty 
if done by several would cer- 
tainly not be criminal if done 
by one alone. The act by which 
a young person was decoyed abroad 
could not have been reached by any 
process of Criminal Law except by a 
charge of conspiracy. I agree it may 
well be open to argument to what extent 
the Criminal Law should visit and punish 
injury inflicted upon one individual by 
a combination of several others conspir- 
ing together in order to bring about that 
injury. Such a subject is well worth 
consideration and discussion. I agree 
also with the right hon. Gentleman that 
uncertainty in the law is an evil, and 
that there should be the clearest possible 
definition and exposition of what the law 
is, especially in matters of Criminal Law ; 
yet 1 think it is a greater evil if acts 
mischievous to society and injurious to 
individuals are to escape altogether out 
of the purview of the Criminal Law, 
because there might sometimes be a 
difficulty in framing a definition applic- 
able to the infinitely varied facts which 
human ingenuity, human fraud, and 
human wickedness present. It is not 
so much the uncertainty of the definition 
as the application of it to the ever- 
varying circumstances presented by 
human ingenuity or human fraud 
that makes the difficulty. I will give 
some instances of them before I sit 
down—I mean of conspiracies which are 
perfectly new, which nobody dreamed of 
before the Act of 1875. Boycotting for 
Instance? Yes; that is a new con- 
spiracy, a new form of pernicious com- 
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bination for malicious injury not though 
of in the year 1875 when that exemption 
was passed about which we heard so 
much. Now, let me go back for a mo- 
ment to the Resolution before the House. 
The Resolution proposes to the House 
this rule: Let no combination be the 
subject-matter of an indictment on a 
charge of conspiracy unless it is a com- 
bination to do an act which, if done by 
a single individual, would be punishable 
by the Criminal Law, either by indictment 
or by summary trial. 


Mz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): Or 
unless the combination is expressly 
declared by Statute. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: That is not in 
the Resolution ; there is no word 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Neither is 
the other. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS :: Oh, the other is, 


“That the Common Law doctrine of Con- 
spiracy, by which persons are made punishable 
for combining to do acts which in them- 
selves are not criminal, is unjust in its 
operation——” 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: And ought 
to be amended. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: Pardon me, I 
did not interrupt the hon. Member ; but 
I would say to him that vagueness and 
uncertainty in Resolutions are almost as 
bad as vagueness and uncertainty in law. 
And if I may presume to pin the hon. 
Member to a definite meaning, I would 
interpret his Resolution by his speech, 
and assume that when he talks about 
“acts which are not in themselves 
criminal” he means acts which would 
not be the subject-matter of the Criminal 
Law if done by one person. That is n 
absolutely novel proposition, which has 
never been asserted by any authority on 
Criminal Law, and, to be in with, I say 
it is not asserted by the A tof 1875. It 
is almost too late for me to discuss the 
Act of 1875 as it deserves to be discussed. 
The Act of 1875 is the outcome of an 
extremely long course of legislation 
and judicial decisions which go back 
quite to the early periods of our history. 
Yes; the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
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may shake his head, but I venture to 
assert that it is so that it is the outcome, 
in the first place, of the whole of that 
long series of Statutes which I may de- 
scribe roughly as the Statutes of 
labourers ; and, in the second place, it is 
the outcome of the Statutes of combina- 
tions, Statutes which I may say go back 
to the early times of our law. Two or 
three Royal Commissions at least have 
sat to investigate and inquire into the 
whole of these series of Statutes. I hold 
in my hand the Report of the last Royal 
Commission, which was composed of ex- 
tremely learned men. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn was at the head of that Com- 
mission, and the other names would com- 
mand the respect of anyone. That was the 
Commission of 1875, which preceded the 
legislation of that year. It examined 
elaborately into the whole of the decisions 
which constituted the law of labourers 
and of combination up to that time in 
England. It inquired into this particular 
subject of making combinations offences 
under the law when their aim is to do 
acts which are not criminal in the single 

rson, and the Commission elaborately 
and at length, in their Report, negatived 
the view brought forward by the Mover 
of this Resolution, and held that the 
public safety and the public expediency 
demand that you should treat acts 
which are done by many in combination 
not to benefit others, according to the 
illustration of the Member for Derby, 
but acts done in combination in 
order to injure others with a ma- 
licious purpose—that such acts ought 
to be made the subject of Criminal 
Law, because the general principle upon 
which the whole Criminal Law proceeds— 
the principle upon which certain things 
are treated as crimes—is that the import- 
ance of the case is sufficient to justify 
that mode of treatment. Of course, we 
all know that the line between torts or 
civil wrongs and crimes is an artificial 
arbitrary line. There are many things 
just as morally blamable—which are 
moral crimes and only civil torts—as 
those which are beyond the line. I do 
not pretend to say that even in our 
Criminal Law the distinction is always 
clearly drawn. One familiar example 
would be the case of adultery. Among 
most European peoples adultery is treated 
asacrime. It is not so treated with us. 


Of course, that is a question which may 
Mr. Matthews 
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be argued ; but all I wish to say is that 
the line between civil torts and crimes 
always is an arbitrary line, and it is a 
question of argument and of expediency 
what acts you should put on one side of 
the line and what on the other. Well, 
the Commission of 1875 declared in 
favour of putting combinations to do 
acts which are not criminal, if done by 
one person, on the criminal side of the line 
and in the category of crime; and the 
Statute of 1875 carries that out, because 
it is singular that those who are always 
referring to that Statute should give us 
so imperfect an account of it. It is per- 
fectly true that the 2nd section of the 
Statute of 1875 says that acts done in 
furtherance of a trade dispute shall not 
be indictable as conspiracy if such acts 
committed by one person could not be 
punishable as crime. But the hon. 
Gentleman forgot to quote Section 7 
of the same Statute. Has Section 7 
not got anything to do with conspiracy ? 
It is the complement of Section 2; 
because Section 7 goes on to make 
crimes, if done by one, of a number 
of things that never were crimes before, 
and which were all those unlawful means 
which were habitually used and practised 
in trade combinations and combinations 
in furtherance of trade disputes. For 
instance, picketting-and I call the at- 
tention of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
—persistently following a person from 
place to place, hiding his tools, watching 
his house, following him—when there 
are two or more persons—in the streets. 
All these things are made offences. 
Consequently, by this Act, taken alto- 
gether, a combination to do any of these 
things becomes a criminal conspiracy. 
What a ludicrous misrepresentation of 
the effect cf the Statute, then, it is to 
say that it lays down the broad principle 
that nothing shall be punishable as a 
conspiracy except a combination to do a 
thing which would be a crime if done 
by one individual person, when the very 
same Statute goes on to make crimes 
in one individual of things which 
had never been crimes before! 
Does the hon. Member suggest for a 
moment that it would formerly at the 
Common Law have been an offence to 
follow a person from place to place in the 
street, or to watch his house ? Of course 
not. 
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Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): Numerous decisions have been 
given, and this is simply an exposition 
of the law. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: This was an at- 
tempt to embody the Law of Conspiracy 
as it applied to Trades Unions ; and any 
hon. Member who will take the trouble to 
read the Report of those learned Commis- 
sioners, upon which this Statute is 
founded, will find that this is the precise 
advice they gave. They said, We would 
rather not deal with the Law of Con- 
spiracy as a whole; it embraces too many 
matters ; it has too many ramifications ; 
it is too wide and too multifarioas in its 
application. We will not deal with it as 
a whole; we will deal with it in its 
specific application to trade conspiracies. 
The Statute, I admit, is not very skil- 
fully drafted; the arrangement of it is 
a little awkward ; but it picks out those 
things which were unlawful means—any 
means recognised as unlawful in previous 
decisions of the Courts, in order to con- 
stitute a criminal conspiracy—and makes 
them offences under the Act, and then 
says, “You will be guilty of criminal 
conspiracy only when you have done one 
of these acts which we make crimes, or 
any other act which is a crime by any 
Statute or the Common Law.” There- 
fore, I say the Statute of 1875 does not 
support the proposition that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee at- 
tempts to derive from it. He also quotes 
the Code of 1880, and thereupon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby was enthusiastic almost. He rose 
into lyric flights in his praise of the Code. 
But the Code does not affirm the propo- 
sition advanced in this Resolution. The 
Code is distinctly in opposition to the 
proposition that nothing is to be a con- 
spiracy except a combination to do an 
act which would be criminal if done by 
& single person. 


Si W. HARCOURT: We do not 
say 80. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Well, the Reso- 
lution says so. T.e right hon. Gentle- 
man made a speech which was in reality 
a speech against tiie Resolution, a speech 
in favour of the isill of last year, and also 
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a speech against the Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Clarke). These seem to be the 
three objects of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was not a speech in 
favour of the Resolution, but I am dealing 
with the Resolution. The hon. and 
learned Member who brought it forward 
claimed the Report and the Code of the 
Commissioners of 1880 as being in his 


favour. I say they are against him, and 
I will tell him why. We heard, for in- 
stance, something about combina- 
tions-—— 


Sm W. HARCOURT: Wouid the 
right hon. Gentleman allow me to in- 
terrupt him fora moment? I think he 
has misunderstood both what I said and 
what my hon. and learned Friend said. 
The Resolution does not say that there 
ought not to be anything punishable that 
is done by two people which is not punish- 
able when done by one, but would only 
be punishable by Common Law ; it says 
that the Common Law should be amended 
so that, if punishable at all, it should be 
by Statute and not by Common Law. 
That is what the Resolution is. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: That is what the 
Amendment says. The Resolution con- 
demns the Common Law of Conspiracy, 
and urges that no act should be punish- 
able as a conspiracy except combination 
to do an act which is criminal in itself. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed to me 
several times—— 


Mr. MATTHEWS : I do not want to 
be corrected by more than one Member 
at once. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: What I said 
was that the genera! proposition should 
be that a combination is not to be 
criminal unless the act would be criminal 
if done by one individual, or unless the 
combination is declared by Statute to be 
illegal. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am sorry I 
omitted to add that latter qualification. 
But really that is not relevant to the point 
upon which I am arguing. Iam arguing 
against the contention of the hon, and 
learned Member, which was that the Act 
of 1875 was in his favour, that the Code 
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of 1880 was in his favour; and I am 
endeavouring to show that neither of 
them is in his favour upon that point, 
but, on the contrary, they both negative 
his proposition. Take the Code; I will 
give only one example: Conspiracy to 
defraud is one of the things which the 
Code determines to keep alive, and it 
makes a person guilty of an indictable 
offence who conspires by deceit or false- 
hood, or other fraudulent means, to 
defraud the public, or to affect the 
market price of Stocks or merchandise, 
or anything publicly sold, or to defraud 
any person ascertained or unascertained 
—persons known or unknown—-whether 
such deceit or falsehood or other 
fraudulent means would or would 
not amount to a false pretence. 
I agree that the Code does not preserve 
all the Common Law cases ; it preserves 
as many of them as the ingenuity of the 
draftsman could put into it. Then do 
not let it be quoted in favour of the 
universal and sweeping proposition 
affirmed in the Resolution. The Code is 
against it distinctly. I will give another 
instance. The Code contains a clause 
which clearly makes conspiracy to defile 
women an offence—and that is a 
combination to do that which is 
not an offence when done by a 
single person. So it is with a conspiracy 
to prevent Justice or to bring false 
accusations, to which I hope the hon. 
and learned Member for York will devote 
a little more careful study. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman seems to think 
that one could not conspire to bring a 
false accusation without committing per- 
jury. But there may be half-a-dozen 
ns who keep in the background and 
put forward others as witnesses to bring 
a false accusation, whilst they themselves 
abstain from coming to the Court of 
Justice. I regret that there are many 
things omitted from the Code which 
might have been contained init. I will 
take for example the case of boycotting. 
There is no section in the Code which 
deals with the question of boycotting. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Hear, hear ! 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I suppose the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dundee 
sympathises with boycotting. Let it be 
noted that this is a Resolution in favour 
of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign. 

Mr. Matthews 
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No actual case has been quoted in the 
course of this Debate, except the case of 
boycotting, for which this Resolution is 
at all wanted. As you know, the sup- 
porters of the Resolution have been 
challenged to produce a single case since 
1875, and they have not done so. I can 
understand that hon. Members should 
sympathise with boycotting as applied to 
persons they dislike, such as landlords 
and persons who have the audacity to 
take evicted farms ; but let me point out 
that there may be a case of boycotting 
for the purpose of depriving a person of 
the means of life; a whole neighbour- 
hood may combine not to let a person 
have meat, fire, or any of the necessaries 
of life. That is what they euphemistic- 
ally call “exclusive dealing.” This may 
be done, not because the person has 
offended against their idea of what the land 
laws should be, but purely out of simple 
hatred and malice. Is that to be punish- 
able by the Criminal Law or not? No 
man can be punished by the Criminal Law 
who singly refuses to sell any necessary of 
life to another, but if a large and power- 
ful combination pursues such a policy 
for a malicious purpose, is that to 
be a criminal act or not? I 
challenge denial to the assertion 
that a case of boycotting such as I 
have described, not only ought to be a 
crime, but should deserve very severe 
punishment. The Plan of Campaign has 
been held to be a conspiracy within the 
Common Law doctrine, and it is equally 
certain that under the terms of the 
Resolution it would cease to bear that 
character. It would escape if the Reso- 
lution were adopted, for it is not a 
criminal offence for one man to refuse to 
pay his rent, to hand it over to others, or 
to arrange that the money due to the 
landlord should be spent in contesting 
his right. I am not suggesting that it 
ought to be; but I do think that when 
we see the wide-spread misery, injury, 
and social mischief which has been pro- 
duced by combinations to do these very 
things, it would be a _ wise policy 
and a wise law that would enable 
such combinations to be dealt with 
by a criminal tribunal, I should be 
very glad if any hon. Member could 
frame clauses which would be so definite 
as to embrace all ible combinations 
the object of which was to do injury to 
others. The difficulty of making defi- 
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nitions is not due, I believe, to defects 
in the law, but to the nature of things and 
to the varying characters that malevo- 
lence and human ingenuity can assume. 
Therefore, I think that the sweeping 
Resolution of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundee would leave the law in a 
state much less satisfactory than it 
now is. 


*(11.45.) Sim C. RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, S.): I cannot recollect any instance 
in which a Member of the House has 
displayed so complete a misapprehension 
of the character and object of a Resolu- 
tion as that which has been displayed by 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down. In the very few moments 
that remain to me I can hardly do more 
than re-state the proposition without 
being able to argue it at length. The 
proposition is that the Law of Con- 
spiracy should be so amended that it 
should be no longer possible that at Com- 
mon Law persons should be found guilty 
of crime for doing together that which 
would not be a crime if done by one 
person. The reason why that Amend- 
ment is insisted upon is because the law, 
as has been universally admitted, de- 
pends not upon definitions, which can 
be brought to the test, but upon the 
varying decisions of particular Judges. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Criminal 
Law of Conspiracy depends upon the 
view which a particular Judge may take 
of what constitutes political, or social, or 
even moral wrong-doing. But because we 
contend for definition of crime by 
Statute, does that justify the right 
hon. Gentleman in saying that we, on 
this side of the House, object to have 
brought within the range of the Criminal 
Law that which ought to be dealt with as 
matters of criminal conspiracy? No, 
Mr. Speaker, it does not. What we say 
is, “ Define your crime. Let it be a 
creation of the Legislature by Act of 
Parliament, and not depend upon the 
varying or it may be capricious opinions 
of Judges.” When the right hon. 
Gentleman refers to the Statute of 
1875 as no justification for the position 
taken up by my hon. and learned Friend, 
he certainly cannot have examined the 
Statute very closely. That Statute, as 
regards the question of trade disputes, 
afirms the general proposition that no. 
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thing done in combination in furtherance 
of a trade dispute shall be a crime which 
would not be a crime when done by one 
person. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, although knowing that that 
is contained in the 3rd Section, seems to 
think he makes a point in his own favour 
by referring to the 7th Section. Why, 
the 7th Section does, in the case of trade 
disputes, the very thing we are insisting 
should be done in all cases of criminal 
conspiracy —namely, it defines certain 
matters, some of which were criminal 
before, and some of which were not 
criminal before, which are to be exceptions 
to the general principle laid down in the 
3rd Section. That is what we desire to 
be done in the present case; we desire 
that principle to be extended. The 
position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is the more extraordinary when one 
recollects the history of the Bill brought 
in in 1878 and afterwards in 1880. He 
has denounced that Bill, and he has 
denounced the views of the very able 
and learned Commissioners, whose re- 
commendation was as follows :— 

“We have taken the responsibility of re- 
commending that crimes should no longer be 
indictable at Common Law,but only under the 
provisions of the Draft Code or some other 
Act in force for the time being . . . Section 5 
will have the effect of preventing indict- 
ments at Common Law for conspiracy.” 
Therefore, this Commission and the then 
Attorney General, Sir John Holker, 
Lord Halsbury, then Solicitor General, 
Lord Cross, and Lord Cairns, then Lord 
Chancellor, gave their assent, by the 
introduction of the Criminal Code Bill, 
to the principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary now 
denounces. (“ No, no.”) Yes, yes. 
Hon. Gentlemen may say “no, no.” I 
repeat “yes, yes.” The right hon. 
Gentleman has made one remark with 
which I agree, and only one. He has 
said that the Criminal Law requires ex- 
pansion from timetotime. I agree; but 
the Legislature can from time to time deal 
with such instances, and it has shown 
its ability to deal with them ; and when- 
ever the necessity arises the Legislature 
may be trusted to deal effectually with 
them. Now, some reference has been 
made to the Act of 1875, and it is said 
that no case of hardship can be all 
under it; but my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby has already pointed 
out that even that Act is wholly inefli- 
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cient and ineffective, because it leaves 
unprotected all classes of disputes except 
trade disputes, and those only are pro- 
tected which arise as between employers 
and employed. It does not touch dis- 
putes as between employés, nor does it 
touch disputes in other branches of 
industry than those of trade. If it is 
true that the law is vague, and therefore 
dangerous because vague, in cases 
where we have questions of conspiracy 
happily decided still in England bya 
Judge of the Superior Court and with 
the assistance of a jury, how much 
more dangerous is it in cases with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury is familiar, where there 
are delicate, vague, undefined questions 
of conspiracy dealt with by Removable 
Magistrates whose legal capacity is, for- 
sooth ! certified by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and especially when that authority is 
called upon to deal with a provision which 
enables the Removable Magistrates to 
inquire into cases of criminal conspiracy 
“to compel or induce persons not to 
fulfil their legal obligations?” The 
right hon. Gentleman has asked whether 
we are defending boycotting, and whether 
it should be within the Criminal Law. 
My answer is this. There are cases of 
boycotting, and there are cases of boy- 
cotting. Some I would reprehend as 
strongly as any man in this House, and 
put down firmly as against the best 
interests of society; but knowing the 
record of proceedings in Irish Courts 
as I do, and the use to which the 
provision of the Act of 1887 has been 
applied in Ireland, I say that if we wish 
to have a clear example of the absolute 
necessity of a close and accurate defini- 
tion of the subject matters of criminal 
conspiracy we must look to the adminis- 
tration of the law as it has taken place 
in lreiand. I say that my hon. and 
learned Friend, in the admirable speech 
he made to the House, has justified his 
position by reference to the Act of 1875, 
to the action of the Commission, and to 
the Bill introduced on high Conserva- 
tive authority in this House. He is also 
justified by the general considerations 
applicable to the case, and I think we 
must all admit that it is a source of 
danger to the country, and one which 
ought to be removed, that there 
should be the loose vagueness, which it 
Sir C. Russell 
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is admitted exists, in such an important 
branch of our Criminal Law. 

(12.0.) Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 180; Noes 
226.—{Div. List, No. 50.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That this House declines to pledge 
itself to any alteration of the Law of Con- 
spiracy until it has had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the proposed Amendments in a 
definite form and embodied in a Bill, so that 
their effect upon the existing law can be 
adequately considered in connection with all 
interests affected thereby. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

(12.18.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
This Bill among other provisions autho- 
rises the Treasury to make an advance in 
accordance with the Resolution in Com- 
mittee of Supply of £90,000 to be 
allocated to the Irish Teachers’ Pension 
Fund, and we object to the issue of the 
money for such a purpose. This amount 
of £90,000 has already been devoted by 
Parliament to the service of education in 
Ireland. Irish Members have been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in regard to this 
Vote. When it was taken in Committee 
of Supply we were absolutely in the dark 
as to the condition of the Fund to which 
it is proposed to allocate this money; we 
had no particulars of the Report on the 
Fund, nor had we knowledge of the per- 
sonality of the individual from whom the 
Report proceeded ; and while engaged in 
the effort to obtain information which 
ought to have been laid before us before 
the Vote was presented in Committee the 
discussion was prematurely ended by the 
application of the Closure. When the Vote 
was reported it became impossible for me 
to make the statement I desired to make, 
and practically, though this is almost the 
last stage of the financial operation, it is 
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the only opportunity Irish Members 
have had of laying their case before the 
House. I avail myself of this opportu- 
nity to protest most earnestly against 
the alienation of this Fund, contributed 
by Ireland to the Imperial Revenue, and 
which Parliament has thought fit to give 
back to the service of Irish education—to 
no other purpose whatever. Parliament 
is bound in honour and honesty to devote 
this money to the cause of Irish educa- 
tion, because, in the Budget of last year, 
it was accepted by the House as a 
grant for that purpose, and the pro- 
posal was assented to by Irish Members. 
You are committed to the arrangement 
by a Parliamentary compact of the utmost 
stringency ; you are bound by that com- 
pact, from which we, on our part, decline 
to release you. This money should have 
been voted last year, and why was it not 
voted? The Secretary to the Treasury, 
in a burst of candour, said he did not 
know to what use to put the money. 
Well, there need be no difficulty in find- 
ing a suitable use for it. True it is that 
last year the Government did not like 
the trouble to advance a suitable or con- 
venient scheme for the application of the 
money, but why are we to suffer for their 
delay ? Last year when this Vote should 
have been taken the Government had no 
ideaof applying the money to the Teachers’ 
Pension Fund in the way now intended ; 
but in the course of the winter, and 
having time to cogitate the fact that they 
happened to have this Irish money lying 
unused, proved too strong a temptation. 
The Treasury had a difficulty to meet ; 
and they determined, in an utterly un- 
constitutional manner, to appropriate this 
money, because they thought Ireland too 
weak to resist them. The Parliamentary 
compact bound the Government to devote 
the money to the service of Irish educa- 
tion inthe current year, and I say the 
Government have no more right to divert 
this money from the service of the year 
to meet a deficiency in this Fund that 
may arise in the course of the Twentieth 
Century than they have to divert any 
other Vote from the service of the year. 
In policy and honesty the Government 
were bound ; but by this diversion of the 
Vote, the first result of your policy, in- 
tended for the benefit of education in 
Ireland, wiil be to inflict an injury on 
Trish teachers. Free education was an- 
nounced a year ago, and from the 
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moment it was announced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer it became more 
and more difficult in some parts of Ire- 
land to collect school fees or obtain local 
contributions. Teachers during the past 
year have suffered serious loss by the 
diminution and, in some cases the 
cessation, of the payment of school fees 
and of contributions from local sources. 
Yet, in the face of this, you are going to 
take this money, intended by Parliament 
for the help of the teachers and the 
assistance of education, to make good a 
Fund which may not be in need of 
assistance for 40 years. The money 
should be applied to the immediate 
service of Irish education, and what is 
the reason you divert it to the Pension 
Fund ? We have no information ; we are 
as completely in the dark now as we 
were when the statement was made on 
29th February. Not a Report has been 
laid on the Table, not a speech has been 
made to assist us to appreciate the actual 
position of the Fund. No copy of the 
Report of 1885 or of that of 1890— 
no communication from the Committee 
of Actuaries appointed to examine the 
assets of the Fund has been put before us. 
The Secretary to the Treasury explains 
that the Report is sub judice. 1 confess 
there is novelty in the plea. I have 
heard of questions in which the liberty 
of a man was concerned being sub judice, 
but never have I heard of a Report being 
withheld for such areason. Well, though 
the Report is swh judice, that does not 
deter the Treasury from a definite applica- 
tion of this money. Is it not irrational 
to advance this plea, and yet to devote 
this money for the purpose of a fund 
where it has not been ascertained that a 
deficit exists? We have not a scrap of 
information to show us the money is 
needed for the purpose. It appears that 
an actuary has informed the Treasury 
that a deficit may arise at a future time, 
and I say on such a ground as that there 
is not sufficient justification for this 
appropriation. How was the Fund con- 
stituted? From a sum of £1,300,000 
from the Irish Church surplus and sub- 
scriptions from the teachers. The Fund 
has nothing to do with the taxation of 
Ireland. The Treasury have had the 
Fund entirely under their control, and 
the Treasury are responsible for the 
original error, and for the effect of that 
error. It was an actuary from the War 
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Ofhce, appointed by the Treasury, who 
reported on the condition of the Fund, 
and upon his Report the rules were 
made. On the faith of the obligations 
undertaken by the Treasury the teachers 
made their subscriptions. The Treasury 
had the Fund under their control ; they 
accepted the valuation made; they in- 
curred fresh expenditure, they are bound 
by their rules to make good the deficit, if 
deficit there is, from Imperial sources, 
and not from money dedicated to Irish 
uses. It is an outrage, 1 say, to take 
this money from us to make good the 
future deficit. Is there a deficit 
at all? Perhaps hon. Members do not 
understand the point, and I cannot 
blame them if they do not. I have 
looked into the matter with such in- 
formation as I can collect, and I find 
the Fund is not only solvent but pro- 
sperous. The capital sum of £1,300,000 
remains untouched. The interest at 3 
per cent. is £39,000, and the teachers’ 
payments are £10,000 a year. There is, 
therefore, an income of £49,000. The 
charges last year were £36,000, and 
there is, therefore, a surplus revenue of 
£13,000, and, with the accumulated 
surplus since the Fund was founded in 
1880, there should be £1,300,000 in 
hand. But the Secretary to the Treasury 
will say that, taking into account the 
future operations, the ultimate liabilities 
will leave a deficit of £190,000. That is 
to say, before the claim of each contributor 
to the Fund is satisfied there may be a 
deficit. That refers to a period 40 or 
50 years distant ; and this sum, which 
Parliament has set aside for the educa- 
tion of the year, is to be taken away 
from the purpose for which it was 
intended in order to correct an error for 
which the Treasury alone are responsible 
and to provide for a possible deficiency 
somewhere about the year 1940. Why 
take this £90,009? Assume there is a 
deficiency at the end of 40 years. At 
simple interest you would double the 
amount in the period after which the 
necessity for its use would arise, and it 
is obvious that at compound interest a 
much smaller sum than £90,000 would 
be sufficient to meet any deficiency 
that may arise. You have a_pre- 





cedent for dealing with such a con- 

tingency. Two years ago there was 

found to be a deficiency in the Con- 

stabulary Pension Fund. 
Mr. Sexton 
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the Government then do? Did they 
appropriate Ireland's share of the Pro- 
bate Duty, the Excise Duty, the Licence 
Duty, or any of the rebates made for 
taxation to Ireland? No; they placed 
on the Estimates a sum of £150,600 to 
be voted from Imperial sources to put 
that Fund in a solvent condition, and 
why not do the same thing now? You 
have taken advantage of the financial 
arrangement by which this Fund was 
established. When the interest on 
£1,300,000 from the Church surplus was 
devoted to purposes of the Teachers’ 
Fund, you abolished the Vote of £8,000, 
which, until then, had annually appeared 
in the Estimates for the Fund, the Im- 
perial Treasury saving £8,000 by the 
transaction each year, or £96,000 since 
1880, and yet you come on this Irish 
Fund of £90,000 to make good a supposed 
deficiency your own egregious blunder 
has caused. What is the opinion 
of the teachers as to this allocation? By 
an unusual proceeding in Committee, the 
Chief Secretary interposed and read a 
telegram, purporting to come from the 
executive body of the teachers in Dublin, 
in which that body were represented to 
have passed a resolution approving of 
this appropriation of £90,000. But the 
executive body never passed such a reso- 
lution. A committee of that body passed 
a resolution in favour of the Education 
Bill as explained by the right hon. 
Gentleman. When the proper time 
comes we shall be able to show reason~ 
why we differ from this approval. But 
my point is, that the telegram had re- 
ference to the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman in regard to the Bill. 

Mr. JACKSON : The telegram made 
reference to the £90,000, and, as I 
understand, the teachers were under the 
impression that the allocation of the 
£90,000 was to be made in the Bill. 


Mr. SEXTON: The teachers were 
under the impression that the addition 
of the £90,000 would have the effect of 
reducing the amount of their subscrip- 
tions tothe Fund or of increasing their pen- 
sions. Here I have copies of resolutions 
from members of bodies representing 
national school teachers in Ireland, oneand 
all condemning this appropriation of an 
Irish Fund to purposes from which they 
will receive no benefit, and which was 
intended for the current needs of educa- 
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tion. I strongly and earnestly appeal to 
the House, even at this late stage, not to 
proceed with an act of misappropriation of 
Irish money, which is as unjust to the 
people of Ireland as it is discreditable to 
the House. I make an earnest appeal that 
this sum should not issue from the 
Treasury, but should remain until it 
can be allocated in proportion as bonus 
to teachers, and distributed to meet the 
needs of education in the ensuing year. 
I therefore think, in the circumstances, 
that the money should remain with the 
Treasury. 


(1.45.) Tue SECRETARY to tHe 
TREASURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
This matter has been already so 
thoroughly discussed that I am afraid | 
cannot add very much to what I have 
already said. With regard to the hon. 
Member’s'last suggestion, that the money 
should remain with the Treasury, he 
must be aware that unless the money is 
disposed of, it would have to be applied 
on the 3lst March asa payment to the 
National Debt, and, therefore, the money 
would be gone so far as Irish purposes 
are concerned. I shall answer as shortly 
as I can the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman. There was no pledge 
whatever given to Parliament that this 
money should be allocated for Irish 
education. All that the House and the 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies have a right to expect is that the 
money, which is equivalent to the sum 
which was given for freeing schools in 
England, shall be allocated to some Irish 
purpose. Nor is it correct that there is 
in Ireland at present a great falling off 
at the schools. I am told by my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland 


Mr. SEXTON : How does he know ? 
Mr. SPEAKER ; Order, order! 


Sir J.GORST : I am informed by my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, 
on his official responsibility, that the 
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falling off has been only 1,500 
in 1,750 schools in Ireland, and 
that in the model schools there 
has been no falling off at all. Is 


this an Irish purpose to which this money 
is to be voted? Anybody who reads the 
Memorandum which I have laid on the 
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Table of the House will have as good an 
idea as can be conveyed of the actual 
state of affairs. I want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
this Fund is a separate Statutory Fund 
created in 1879 out of the Lrish Church 
surplus, and fed since then by the 
contributions of the Irish teachers 
themselves. The hon. Member has re- 
peatedly, in the course of these Debates, 
spoken of the egregious blunders of the 
Treasury, and in particular has attacked 
an official as though he had committed 
some monstrous blunder. I really think 
language of that sort is very unjust to 
the Public Service. I invite hon. Mem- 
bers to wait until the Reports, with the 
opinions of the Committee of Actuaries, 
are produced. In 1885, owing to an 
error as to expectations of the future, 
the Irish teachers got a benefit to which 
they were not entitled. Surely it is a 
proper application of the money applic- 
able to Ireland to pay now what was 
not paid in 1885. I cannot think so 
badly of the Irish school teachers as to 
believe that they wish to have, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom, a benefit which, if they have it 
at all, ought to come out of the Irish 
money. The sum which the Committee 
of Supply allocated to the Irish teachers 
will go to meet a deficiency which at 
present undoubtedly exists, otherwise 


the benefits to be derived from the 
Fund will be diminished or the 
amount of the subscription will 


be increased. The money will help to 
make the Fund solvent. It will give the 
teachers the advantage of better terms 
in securing their pensions. The hon. 
Member spoke as though the deficiency 
was only a deficiency in prospect. It is 
a deficiency which exists at the present 
moment. It is too late to make any 
vther application of the Fund in the 
present year. The money has been 
voted, and the Report of the Resolution 
of the Committee of Supply has been 
agreed to; and if the money is not 
placed at the credit of the Pension Fund 
in the present financial year, it will go, 
as I have said, to meet the National 
Debt. 

(12.47.) Coroner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): The Secretary to the Treasury has 
twice in his speech raised the bogie that 
if this money is not applied to the 
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Pension Fund it must go to the Con- 
solidated Fund. This bogie is really of 
no consequence whatever. The Govern- 
ment can allocate the sum as they please 
with the majority they have; but they 
would probably be supported by the 
Opposition, and they would be supported 
by the Irish Members, if they followed 
the suggestion of the Member for West 
Belfast, and allocated the money to the 
teachers either by way cf salary or 
capitation grant. The reason why the 
claim is made is this: You gave 
£800,000 for education in England for six 
months, and you will give a proportionate 
sum to Ireland. But the £90,000 in 
question here comes from Irish money. 
We contributed 11 per cent. to pay the 
English teachers for the six months. You 
are, however, going to put this £90,000 
into the Treasury. I remember the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington pointed 
out that a man who was just one grade 
above a born idiot could grab money to 
meet the National Debt and the ex- 
penditure of the year. If any one is 
above this grade of a born idiot he will 
find a stil! simpler plan. By a large 
majority he can create Irish balances 
and apply them tothe Treasury balances, 
and Treasury surpluses. This money 
affords a good balance to the English 
Treasury, but it is no benefit whatever 
to the Irish teachers. We have resisted 
it in every possible way. Without any 
information whatever from the Treasury 
we have been told that this money must 
be applied to make good the deficiency. 
The Irish Members have been told they 
must be very careful what they say as to 
the actuary. I think the language of 
the Secretary to the Treasury is too 
severe. What are you going to do with 
a gentleman who in 1885 makes one 
calculation, and then six years after- 
wards declares it is wrong by a consider- 
able amount. I think any man who 
does that should be held up to scorn 
before this House. Hon. Members are 
not paid for making these calculations, 
but the actuary is paid. Do you think 
I would have given you my vote on the 
English Education Bill if I had thought 
Ireland was to be treated this way? I 
know I could not have stopped the 
Bill, but I could have kept you a 
few days longer from passing it. 
I thought the Irish people would have 
got an equivalent to what the schools and 
Colonel Nolan 
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the teachers and the parents in England 
got. How can the Ministry come for- 
ward and say they are governing Ireland 
according to Irish popular opinion when 
they only rely on 16 Members against 
85. I do not believe these 16 care about 
the measure. I think they are voting 
simply because they do not like to vote 
against the measure. From a Party 
point of view I think they are highly to 
be applauded, but we are not acting from 
a Party point of view. If you had 
allotted this money in any way to benefit 
the teachers, we would have voted with 
the Government. Many of us are ready 
to show we will do that on financial 
questions. Your present proposal as to 
the application of the money is one of the 
consequences of our having the same 
Exchequer. We have no means of 
checking the account. You are simply 
plundering the whole people. This 
£90,000 was specifically promised to us, 
and it has always been held out as a proof 
that the Government meant to keep their 
promise to the letter, but they certainly 
have not kept their financial promises to 
Treland in the spirit. Ireland has not 
got its fair share of the money voted. 
This particular sum will be of no use to 
the teachers. They repudiate it as being 
utterly valueless. You have confiscated 
this £90,000 to add to your Treasury 
balances. Of course, I am perfectly well 
aware the money is not absolutely lost, 
but it is absolutely lost to us. It goes to 
the Imperial Exchequer, and it is the 
same to us whether you apply this 
£90,000 tothe Teachers’ Fund nominally 
or apply it to the extinction of the 
National Debt. This is Irish money, 
and you should have voted it in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the large 
majority of the Irish Members. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.); I 
think it is not unnatural that the Irish 
national teachers, who are an under-paid 
body, should wish to have money direct. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) has spoken to-night as if the 
Treasury were responsible for this deficit 
and for the insolvency of the Fund. 
Well, the actuary is, no doubt, respon- 
sible for the mistake. What has caused 
the difficulty is, that after this imaginary 
surplus had been created by the actuary 
fresh advantages were given to the 
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national teachers, and it is by reason of 
the fresh advantages which were given 
to the teachers out of this imaginary 
surplus that the insolvency has been 
created. I say, whether the national 
teachers took that into account or not, 
we are bound to take it into account, 
and to let the national teachers under- 
stand that the insolvency of the Fund 
arises because of the fresh advantages 
that they have received out of this 
imaginary surplus. I put it to the 
House in this way. What the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. Gorst) stated is 
perfectly clear. He made a comparison 
of assets and liabilities of the Fund, and 
the hon. Member for West Belfast says, 
“That may be all very well. Your 
liabilities are not due immediately ; they 
are due in the future.” All I can say 
is, that if the hon. Member for West 
Belfast had responsibility placed upon 
him either in an Imperial Treasury or 
an Irish Treasury, and began work in 
that kind of way, I do not think he 
would go very far before he was pulled 
up. The real question is whether there 
was a deficit or not. We are informed 
that a deficit exists, and we are informed 
of the cause of it. I hold that we have 
a right to tell the national teachers that 
they have got advantages out of the 
imaginary surplus, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I intend to support the 
Government in their endeavour to make 
that Pension Fund solvent. I disagree 
with what the hon. Member for West 
Belfast said in the beginning of his able 
speech. He seemed to think that this 
matter had been hustled through the 
House by the Closure. I was present in 
Committee of Supply, and we spent 
three hours upon this subject before the 
Closure was imposed. On Report of 
Supply we spent two hours more upon 
it. By a reason which I regret, the hon. 
Member for West Belfast was on that 
occasion prevented from speaking; but 
to say that the matter has been pushed 
through the House is to go too far. 


(1.5.) Mr. T. HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour): If there were 
advantages given to the teachers, they 
were based on a faise financial. position 
for which the Treasury was responsible. 
It is all very well for the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
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to say he wants to make this scheme 
financially sound. So do we, but we do 
not want to take away that which is 
intended for an immediate advantage to 
make this scheme financially sound. 
The actuary made his calculation upon 
the fact that £8,000 were given out of 
Imperial Exchequer to the Pension 
Fund. His calculation must have been 
based upon that, because that contri- 
bution is stopped. It would appear as 
if his calculation was based on the fact 
that that was to continue, but it is 
not continued. How has the error arisen? 
We are left so completely in the dark, 
that we have to guess as to the manner 
in which this error was made. If what 
I have stated be not the case, then surely 
the Secretary to the Treasury should 
tell us how the error was committed. 
But here we have the fact that there 
was a deficiency of £8,000 a year up to 
the year the Pension Fund was con- 
stituted ; and indeed to make good the 
position we are now in by that, you 
propose to take away that which ought 
to be applied to an immediate educational 
advantage, and apply it to this deficiency. 
It should be remembered that we are 
dealing with a body of men who are not 
wellpaid. We are dealing with men whose 
claims have been over and over brought 
before us, and who are admitted te be 
the worst paid members of their pro- 
fession in the United Kingdom. I can 
assure the Government that there is in 
Ireland a very strong and angry feeling 
with regard to the course taken by them 
in this matter. 

(1.8.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.); This question has two 
branches. There is one which concerns 
the Irish Members, and I submit 
that there is another question which 
involves the English and Scottish 
Members, and that is whether there 
has been towards the Irish people 
good faith in this matter. We have 
already had it by anticipation, and when 
the General Election comes, a great deal 
will be made by many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite of the fact that the present 
Government has given free education to 
England and Wales and Scotland, and 
they will represent that as of very great 
value to the people of this country. But 
if that is so, and if the present proposal 
of the Government be adopted, what can 
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be made of your claim to having done 
equal justice? Where is the case of 
treating Ireland with equal justice and 
with simultaneity with the rest of the 
United Kingdom ? The course which 
the Secretary to the Treasury has been 
obliged to resort to is not worthy of the 
House of Commons. With regard to 
the deficiency in the Teachers Fund, it 
has been known for some time, but we 
have no Papers laid before us which will 
enable us to deal with this one question. 
Whence is the necessity for this hurry in 
voting this money before the case has 
been properly submitted to Parliament ? 
Although the matter in one aspect isa 
small one, in principle it is a very im- 
portant one, and you have given in it an 
additional illustration and instance of 
the gross unfairness with which Ireland 
is treated whenever she comes to be 
dealt with separately in this United Par. 
liament. I should not have thought that 
a Government which has regard for its 
own consistency, ora Parliament which 
is going before the country on the ques- 
of the maintenance of a united system 
of government for the whole country, 
and in which the affairs of Ireland 
should have due consideration, would 
have presented such an illustration of 
their inconsistency—a proceeding than 
which in my judgment there has been 
nothing more unfair or shabby presented 
to the House of Commons. 


(1.12.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.): I do not think that this 
Bill ought to be allowed to pass without 
some attention being called to the ques- 
tion of the gold mines in Wales. [ wili 
make another appeal to the Chancelior of 
the Exchequer not to enforce the execu- 
tion on the property of the hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Pritchard Morgan). 
This was essentially a case in which some 
indulgence should be shown. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr has been engaged 
in developing the gold mines in Wales 
for some years, and the Government 
allows him to spend scores of thousands 
of pounds of his money in erecting ma- 
chinery, and in other necessary ways to 
bring about a development, without in 
the slightest degree interfering with him. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
put in his claim at the very start, 
the hon. Member might have come to 
other terms with the landowners, or he 
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might have dropped his operations. This 
is not a matter which is personal to the 
hon. Member for Merthyr. It affects a 
considerable a in this particular 
district of Wales; and it affects a new 
industry which, if it be properly dealt 
with, may become one of great import- 
ance. I call the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Report of 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Metalliferous 
Mines in North Wales, not as referring 
to the hon. Member for Merthyr, but as 
a matter of genera! public interest. The 
Ins r says— 

“The bold effort which is now being made 

with excellent machinery to treat still poorer 
quartz deserves all possible aidand enco 
ment from those who have the interests of the 
Principality at heart ; for, if it is once proved 
that mining of poor quartz in Wales can 
be made to pay a fair profit, a portion of the 
capital now flowing out to the Colonies and 
foreign countries will be diverted to home 
enterprises. On the other hand, if any unto- 
ward circumstances were to cause the Morgan 
Mine to be stopped, all hope of profitable gold 
mining in this country would be given up by 
the public.” 
I fear that the rather harsh action that 
the Government has taken in this case 
will have the effect of stopping the 
Morgan Mine, which is really a very 
important experiment in gold mining in 
North Wales. I appeal to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to afford some 
indulgence in this matter, and as I feel 
that some discussion will be necessary, I 
move that the Debate be adjourned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not put that 
Motion. It is an abuse of the Forms of 
the House. 

(1.15.) Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil) : I wish to refer to the 
action of the Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment with regard to the conditions which 
it imposes upon mining operations in 
Wales. A few years since, an applica- 
tion was put in by a miner to be allowed 
to mine for gold on a property in North 
Wales belonging to Mr. C. R. Williams. 
This application having been made to 
the Woods and Forests Office, a letter 
was written to Mr. Williams telling him 
an application had been made for the 
right to mine on his property, and that 
if he chose to put in an application him- 
self the Woods and Forests Department 
would consider it in preference to that of 
the stranger. Mr. Williams said :— 
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“T know nothing about mining, and I 
declined to enter into mining operations.” 
The Woods and Forests replied —“ If you 
will not mine on your own estate, which 
has cost £40,000, we will give authority 
to this stranger, this outsider, to 
come into your property and mine.” 
Mr. Williams issued a manifesto, which 
was circulated throughout the district, 
and influence was brought to bear in 
some quarters with this result; that a 
licence was granted to Mr. Williams 
striking out all the labour clauses in 
the lease; and a compromise was 
affected between the landowner and 
the Woods and Forest Oftice by which 
£1 per annum was to. be paid 
for 30 years, and 600 or 70U acres 
of land containing valuable minerals, the 
property of the State, were to be locked 
up for that period of time. I do not 
consider that consistent conduct on the 
part of the Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment. What I want is consistency and 
uniformity in the action of the Depart- 
ment. I object strongly to the Woods 
and Forests Office saying that one man 
is to pay a thirtieth part of his product, 
and another is to pay a twentieth. We 
have been voting this money for five or 
six years, and I think it is high time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
up his mind as to what he is going to do. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not willing to deal with the matter, I 
appeal to the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, who knows something about 
this subject, to express his opinion upon 
it. There is a very serious phase of this 
question, and it is this: that the owner 
of the soil and the mine are absolutely 
precluded from entering into an agree- 
ment to work the minerals on terms of 
mutual profit and advantage, because 
the State steps in and prevents such an 
agreement being carried into effect. I 
put a straight question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the other day. It was 
this :— 

“In the event of a mining industry, at a 
cost of £90, producing £100 worth of material, 
in other oan in the event of 10 per cent. 
profit being made on the product, does the 
Government take two-thirds of it ? ” 

Of course it does. Is there any other 
industry in the country that could be 
carried on under such conditions? It is 
impossible to carry on the gold mining 
-ndustry in Wales if the Government in- 
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sist on taking two-thirds of the profits. 
Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer aware 
of this fact that statesman though he 
may be, he has totally disregarded the true 
principles of Free Trade and he is even 
abandoning a principle which some of 
his supporters would like to see adopted, 
namely, the principle of protection. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
pounds worth of gold extracted from 
foreign ores in Swansea every year. 
These foreign ores are brought into 
Swansea and the extraction of the gold 
is carried on there, and yet there is ab- 
solutely and practically a tax on the raw 
product of this country. If they charge 
us a proportion of what we produce after 
the operation has taken place of bringing 
the material to the surface of the earth, 
it is obvious that they are literally and 
absolutely protecting, encouraging and 
supporting the mines of foreign countries 
as against the mines of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been the 
sole cause this week of the discharge of 
60 men in North Wales from their em- 
ployment, and the wives and families of 
these men will probably bless the right 
hon. Gentleman in the end. 


*(1.30.) Tut CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): Notwith- 
standing that the time is unfavourable 
for entering into the subject at large, I 
must endeavour to correct the impres- 
sion the hon. Member seems to convey 
as to the position of the Treasury in this 
matter. For information in respect to 
the hon. Member's personal case and to 
the general question, I may refer the 
House to the evidence given before the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Woods and Forests. 
The hon. Member speaks as if the Trea- 
sury represents a body whose object is 
to extort from those who work the 
mines profits to which they are entitled. 
But the Treasury represent the tax- 
payers of the country ; and the question 
is, what is due to the taxpayers, and 
what is due to the speculators who dis- 
cover mines ? 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
Mining on his own land. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; but in the 
minerals beneath, the taxpayers have an 
interest, and it is that interest the Trea- 
sury are bound to defend. The hon, 
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Member says that the taxpayers’ share is 
so large that gold mining is practically 
impossible. But the hon. Member knew 
when he undertook his operations what 
the share of the taxpayers would be; and 
notwithstanding that knowledge, and his 
estimate of what his share would be, the 
hon. Member was able to sell his rights 
for a very large sum. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: The 
right hon. Gentleman will excuse me. 
This is searcely fair. I have sent to the 
right hon. Gentleman a financial state- 
ment showing him that I am £50,000 
out of pocket by my operations, and I 
have offered to submit him proof of this. 

“Mr. GOSCHEN: That is not the 
point. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : It is 
the point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

“Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe that some 
of the persons engaged, and, finally, 
everybody suffered very considerably 
over the transactions, and that is the 
point the hon.’ Member makes against 
those whose interests we have to defend 
—the taxpayers—in respect to theconces- 
sions made to those who work the mines. 
We have to see that the concessions 
made do not simply enable those who 
have gold on their land to sell that land 
at an enhanced price. It is our duty to 
see that proper precautions are taken in 
that respect, and that is one of the 
difficulties in the case. The hon. Member 
speaks as if he only had been maltreated, 
but the taxpayers have also suffered. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : 
How 2? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not prepared 
at the moment to enter into the matter, 
and have to rely on my memory. In 
some of the matters to which the hon. 
Member called attention before the 
Court, and again on appeal, the law was 
so entirely against him that counsel were 
not called upon to defend the Treasury. 
The remark was made from the Bench 
~-I have not the actual words—that the 
Court gave costs to the Crown because 
the Judges thought the taxpayer should 
not be called upon to pay costs incurred 
in an action which was brought to de- 
prive the taxpayer of a portion of his 
rights. However painful the duty may 
be, if a Judge gives such an opinion, dis- 
tinctly stating the action was such as 
ought not to have been brought, I must 
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say it is scarcely justifiable for an Exe- 
cutive Government to forgo the costs 
which the hon. Member was condemned 
to pay. 1 need not enter into the ques- 
tion; there are two sides to it. While 
the Government are anxious to give 
every encouragement to the develop- 
ment of gold mining in Wales, 
and with that desire have made 
concessions in many directions, at the 
same time it is only right, in view of the 
important public rights involved, that we 
should, before proceeding further in the 
direction of concession, await the Report 
of the Royal Commission. If meantime 
we can take any steps, not with refer- 
ence to the hon. Member particularly, but 
with regard to the gold mining industry, 
to prevent cessation of work, we have 
the greatest desire to do so. The hon. 
Member opposite has made an appeal 
with regard to the Morgan Mine. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : The 
right hon. Gentleman will understand I 
make no appeal. I want no mercy. 

“Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
wishes to be a Welsh Hampden, but I 
am now referring to the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon (Mr. Lloyd-George), who 
referred to the Morgan Mine. The hon. 
Member is no longer connected with the 
mine which bears his name. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
must correct the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am the largest shareholder by far. I 
object to be told that I, having started 
the mine in North Wales, am no longer 
connected with it. Asa matter of fact 
I own nearly half the mine. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I was informed 
that the hon. Member had nothing to do 
with it. I may observe that the costs 
incurred were not in connection with 
that mine; and therefore I say, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Carnarvon, that 
I do not see that the action of the Execu- 
tive can interfere with the working of 
the mine, and I hope the mine will not 
be closed. JI can only repeat that 
it is our duty to look to the interest 
of the taxpayer in these matters. 

(1.36.) Sm JOHN SWINBURNE 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield}: Would it not 
be worth while, to prevent the stoppage 
of work, to put the tax or royalty, or 
what you may like to call it, on the net 
profits and not on the gross output ? 

(1.36.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I should like to emphasise the 
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appeal of my hon. Friend. I think the 
Government have not quite realised two 

ints in connection with this matter. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
not referred to one: that for three years, 
while capital was being spent on the 
mining property in Merionetishire, no 
warning, no notice was sent to my hon. 
Friend by the Woodsand Forests Depart- 
ments. A large amountof money was being 
spent on labour and on the setting up of 
expensive machinery, and yet no notice 
was sent by the Woods and Forests 
Department. But, when my hon. 
Friend began to obtain the fruit of the 
expenditure of capital and labour, then 
the Woods and Forests gave warning. 
Another point upon which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has given no 
answer is that it is admitted that since 
the passing of the Act of William and 
Mary no judgment has been recorded in 
reference to this law, and the hon. 
Member in taking action really did a 
public service in getting a declaration on 
alaw made 200 years ago, on which there 
had been no decision whatever. I hope 
the Government will listen to the appeal 
made by my hon. Friend (Mr. Lloyd- 
George) that proceedings should be stayed 
until the Royal Commission or Mining 
Royalties shall have made its Report, 
and the Government have decided their 
action on the recommendations that may 
be submitted. 


(1.40.) Mr. T. P.O';CONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland): My knowledge of the 
subject is derived from this Debate, and 
I must say I do not think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has given a very con- 
vincing answer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I said it was not 
possible for me to give an answer at this 
time. 


Mr, T. P. O'CONNOR: Well, I must 
deal with the matter as I find it. It 
comes to this: that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on behalf of the Crown, is 
imposing a fine on gold-mining operations 
in Wales, and in other parts of the 
country, which practically makes work 
impossible. Of course, the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer must defend the interests 
of the taxpayers, but I do not think 
that anything could be more foreign to 
the interests of taxpayers than that an 
important industry like this of mining 
for gold should be so handicapped by de- 
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mands on behalf of the Crown as to make 
carrying on the work at a profit impos- 
sible. A Royal Commission is now con- 
ducting an inquiry. Has it not occurred 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he might have suspended proceedings 
against my hon. Friend—or putting him 
out of the matter altogether, not know- 
ing him in the transaction—looking only 
at the gold-producing industry in Wales, 
and perhaps in Ireland, might he not 
suspend operations against this industry 
until the Royal Commission shall have 
made its Report? I must say it seems 
to me a matter of great concern that a 
large number of men should be thrown 
out of employment, and that an act of 
discouragement should be taken against 
an important native industry by the pro- 
ceedings of the Crown in this matter. It 
is all very well to talk of the interest 
of the taxpayers, but surely it is 
highly to the interest of taxpayers 
that every form of industry should be 
stimulated, not discouraged. I can 
claim no special information on this 
subject, but I must say I think my hon. 
Friend has made out a case showing 
that an important industry is imperilled 
by a tyrannical exercise of the power of 
the Crown. 

(1.45.) Sir J. PULESTON (Devon- 
port): Having some knowledge of the 
Principality, I can assure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that there is a very 
deep feeling in Wales on this subject, 
and not confined to any Party. There is 
a general, and I may say, an universal, 
feeling that this is a matter calling for 
very serious attention from the Govern- 
ment. A good deal of credit is due to 
the hon. Member who has endeavoured 
to develop the industry which has 
already given employment to a consider- 
able number of people, but which, under 
the present condition of things, cannot be 
conducted with success. 

(1.47.) Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
48.—(Div. List, No. 51.) 


Bill read a second time. and committed 
for To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


Sir JOHN GORST: I hope the House 
will not object to the purely formal stage 
of Committee being taken as first Order 
to-day. 
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COLONIAL PROBATES BILL [Lords]. 

Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 

printed. [Bill 231.] 

ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Thursday, and to be 

printed. [Bill 232.] 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL [Lords]. (No. 214.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed, without Amendment. 


NATIONAL PENNY BANK BILL 
[Lords]. 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


MOTIONS. 





SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Marjoribanks, Bill for 
the better Regulation of Scottish Sea Fish- 
eries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Marjoribanks, Mr. Shiress Will, Colonel 
Malcolm, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Duff, and Mr. Angus 
Sutherland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bil! 233.] 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend the 
Law with regard to Assistant County Sur- 
os in Ireland, ordered to be vrought in b 

Mr. Lea, Mr. Johnston, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
and Mr. Barton, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 235.} 


DIVISION OF RATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Seale-Hayne, Bill to 
divide Rates between Landlord and Tenant, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Seale-Hayne, 
Mr. Charles Acland, Mr. C ing, Mr. Cobb, 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. Halley Stewart, 
and Mr. George Lambert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 236.} 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP }). 


Sir Ricnuarp Pacer reported from 
the Committee on Group ! of Rail- 
way Bills, That the parties promoting 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway (Extension to London, &c.) 
Bill had stated that the evidence of 
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George Herbert Cartwright, Hay, Straw, 
&c., Salesman, of Portman Market, Lon- 
don, was essential to their case ; and it. 
having been proved that his attendance 
could not be procured without the inter- 
vention of the House, he had been 
instructed to move that the said Geor, 
Herbert Cartwright do attend the said 
Comm*ttee To-morrow, at half - past 
Eleven of the clock. 

Ordered, That George Herbert Cart- 
wright do attend the Committee on 
Group | of Railway Bills To-morrow, at 
half-past Eleven of the clock. 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP }). 


Sir Ricuarp Pacer reported from 
the Committee on Group 1 of 
Railway Bills, That the parties pro- 
moting the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway (Extension to 
London, «&c.) Bill had stated that the 
evidence of William Unwin, Manager 
of the Portman Market, London, was 
essential to their case; and it having 
been proved that his attendance could 
not be procured without the interven- 
tion of the House, he had been instructed 
to move that the said William Unwin 
do attend the said Committee To-morrow, 
at half-past Eleven of the cock. 

Ordered, That William Unwin do 
attend the Committee on Group 1 of 
Railway Bills To-morrow, at half-past 
Eleven of the clock. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SMALL 
ESTATES IN CHANCERY. 


Return ordered— 


“ Of all Estates of the gross value of £3,000 
and under administered in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice from 
the 24th day of October 1883 to the 31st day 
of December 1891, showing (1) the title of the 
Suit; (2) the date ‘of the Order for adminis- 
tration ; (3) the date of final Judgment; > 
the gross value of the Estate, real and 
personal, dealt with by the Court ; (5) the 
total amount of Debts paid out of the Estate ; 4 
(6) the total amount of specific Legacies 
the total amount of the taxed Costs ‘ out 
of the Estate, including Costs of both litiga- 
tion and administration ; ; (8) the totak 
amount distributed out of the Estate to 


residuary Legatees, Trustees, personal Repre- 
sentatives, and others entitied.” — (Mr. 
Duncan.) 


House adjourned at five minutes. 
before Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd March, 1892. 





PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES). 


Copy presented— 

Of Treasury Minute, dated i9th March, 
1892, under Sec. 4of the Appropriation Act, 
1890, authorising the temporary application of 

jluses on certain Army Votes for the year 

1891-2 to meet Excesses on certain other 
Army Votes for the same year (pursuant to 
Resolution of the House of ith March, 1879) : 
to lie upon the Tabie. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported without Amendment. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I hope 
the Secretary to the Treasury is 
sensible that he has met with better 
treatment in respect to this Bill from 
us‘than he has given to the interests 
of Ireland in the matters concerned. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
(No. 29.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
*(12.25.) Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 
$.E., Radcliffe): I rise to move the 
Second Reading of the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill. It is a Bill, as hon. 
Members will see, not overburdened 
with clauses. Its effective clause pro- 
poses that the hours of daily labour 
underground shall be restricted to 
eight. The provisions of the Bill are 
to apply to all underground workers in 
the Kingdom. These, according to the 
latest Return, number 531,000, of 
whom 506,000 work in coal mines, and 
of these 506,000 there are 48,000 boys 
of ages between twelve and 16, and 
perhaps hon. Members will bear in 
mind this latter fact. The miners of 
the country take an intense interest in 
the Bill, and thit interest is shared, I 
think, by the great majority of Mem- 
bers in this House and by the country 
at large. With the important excep- 
tions of the counties of Northumberland 
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and Durham, I may venture to assert 
that the miners of Great Britain are 
practically unanimous in requiring this 
legislation. They were not always so. 
Within the last few years there were 
great differences of opinion ; but, at the 
close of 1889, in Conference at Bir- 
mingham, they came to the decision to 
support the movement in favour of this 
Bill, and since that time unanimity has 
not decreased, but has been confirmed. 
I have heard no dissentient voice raised 
by miners’ organisations or through 
their representatives, with the excep- 
tions to which I have adverted, 
deviating from the decision arrived at 
by the Conference. What are the 
claims of the miners to this assistance 
at the hands of the Legislature? The 
first claim I think is in the largeness of 
the numbers employed in the mining 
industry, and the peculiarity of their 
toil pleads with us also—their eight or 
ten hours daily toil, carried on far from 
the light of day. The dangers of that 
toil cannot be overlooked by us. It is 
no mere figure of speech to say that 
these men take their lives in their 
hands when they descend the mine to 
earn their daily bread. The appalling 
disaster in Belgium is fresh in the 
minds of all of us, and this country has 
contributed to the long roll of such 
disasters in the mining industry. Every 
mining county in England has had 
its explosions and fatalities similar to 
the catastrophe we are now deploring. 
The death roll for 1890 shows 1,160 
fatal accidents. Of the casualties, of 
the disablement—short of death we 
have no complete record; but, oppor- 
tunely enough, there came into my 
hands the other day the Report from 
a Miners Friendly Society in my 
Division attached to one of the finest 
and most efficiently worked collieries 
in Great Britain—the Bridgewater 
Trust Colliery—and by this Return I 
find that within the year, out of 5,195 
miners employed, 1,101 received benefit 
from the fund in respect to disablemeats 
to the extent of £2,000. These statis- 
tics, coldly stated, appeal to our in- 
tellect rather than to our sympathies ; 
but if we are to realise what these mean, 
we must follow the history of such in 
relation to the individual and the family. 
It was my good fortune a few months 
ago to be introduced to a constituent, 
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an old man, grey and bent, but still 
vigorous. He was 77 years of age, and 
had been a miner 55 years. Fourteen 
years ago he received into his simple 
home three sons, colliers all; one 28 
years, another 26, and the third 17. 
They were brought to the home they 
had left in the morning, battered and 
dead from the mine in which they 
worked. He had also three brothers ; 
one of them was killed in a mine in the 
Division represented by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westhoughton (Mr. Hardcastle). 
The second brother was burned to death 
in a mine from which my own home 
has been supplied, and the third 
was killed in a mine within rifle 
shot of my home. The history of a 
family like this vividly brings home 
to the minds of hon. Gentlemen the 
peculiarities and the dangers that beset 
the life of the miner. What is the 
demand I have made? Is it a reason- 
able demand in itself? On this I will 
not advance any argument of my own. 
I will put in evidence Lord Salisbury. 
In a speech to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in 1890, Lord Salisbury 
said— 

“| believe that as a rule eight hours work 

is quite as much labour of the muscle or 
tension of the brain as an average man can 
give.” 
Lord Salisbury referred to all kinds of 
labour ; but, none the less, these 
remarks are absolutely conclusive in 
the case of the miners. I will put in 
another witness, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Morley). Speaking at Sheffield, in 
1890, he said— 

“Public opinion, I venture to say, is 

strongly, distinctly, and unmistakably in 
favour of the proposal that eight hours 
labour underground is enough, if it be not too 
much.” 
I have yet another witness. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), speak- 
ing at West Calder in October, 1890, 
said— 

“Though I am not a miner I have been ina 
coal-pit a sufficient number of times to have 
the feeling, which it seems to me every man 
who has been in a mine must entertain, that 
eight hours out of every 24 are quite enough for 
any human being to labour under such 
conditions.” 

I claim from these quotations that the 

justice of the demand which I make 

is admitted on every hand, that an 
Mr. Leake 
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eight hours day would be a beneficial 
reform for the miners. The controversy 
on this question arose when the miners 
appealed, as they are now appealing, 
to this House for legislation to aid 
them in obtaining that beneficial re- 
form, and it is my duty to weaken or 
remove the objections which have been 
brought against such a proposal. 
Perhaps it would be useful to assisting 
the House if I were to give some idea 
of the condition of the hours of 
labour of the miners at the present 
moment. There is a Return presented 
to the House at the instance of the 
hon. Member for the Blackfriars 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Provand) 
on the hours of miners. It is 
dated July, 1890. From that Retura 
I find that there are 450,000 under- 
ground labourers. Of that number 
125,000 work eight hours and less 
underground, 250,000 were returned as 
having a day of nine to nine and three- 
quarter hours, and 50,000—I am speak- 
ing in round numbers—as working eight 
and a quarter to eight and three quarter 
hours, while nearly 25,000 were work- 
ing the extraordinary number cf from 
ten and a quarter to ten and a half 
hours a day. There may have been 
some slight modification in the hours 
since the date of that Return, but no 
appreciable change has occurred. With 
these widely varying hours before them, 
think, hon. Members will be better pre- 
pared to see the desirability of regulating 
or restricting to eight hours by legislation 
the period during which miners ought 
to work underground. The supporters 
of this Bill are first met by the conten- 
tion that the miners ought to help 
themselves. It is urged, ‘“‘ You have 
powerful Trades Unions, why do you 
come to Parliament?’’ Again it has 
been said, look at the recent action of 
the miners and see what they can do. 
Well, I recognise that. I notice that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Durham 
(Sir Joseph W. Pease), in a thoughtful 
and temperate letter in the Times of 
lst March, put that contention strongly. 
He says :— 

“The appeal to the House of Commons to 
legislate as to a reduction in miners’ hours 
comes logically to an end. The Federation has 
proved that it can at a fortnight’s notice 
arrest the entire labour of its constituents 
consequently that it can also regulate their 
action in obtaining reasonable hours for their 
employment.” 
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But I submit to the House that the hon. 
Baronet’s reasoning is inconclusive if 
not fallacious. The organisation may 
be powerful enough to determine a 
brief holiday. The whole affair has only 
been an experiment from which we can 
predict nothing. While the Trade 
Unions were powerful enough to do this 
they may be powerless or nearly so to 
establish a permanent eight-hours day 
for all the miners of the Kingdom. But 
consider what would be the consequence 
of Trades Union action if it attempted to 
effect this object. It would mean war 
all along the line. Can this House 
contemplate with equanimity the inevi- 
table strikes that would take place ? 
Although the judgment of the mine 
owners was against the recent holiday, 
there were some alleviating circum- 
stances attending it which made their 
resistance not so very strong, but in 
the case of a demand on the part of the 
Trades Unions for an eight hours day 
underground, I think it would be met 
by very general resistance on the part of 
the mine owners. Those who advise 
this action on the part of the Trades 
Unions are the very men who 
would be the first to condemn it if it 
were undertaken. On this point I find 
avery significant statement in a letter 
recently written by the hon. Member 
for Normanton (Mr. Pickard). The 
hon. Member says— 


“The people who urge Trades Union effort 
to obtain this desirable working day for 
miners are the very persons now declaring 
against the action of the Federation.” 


Ido not deny that war must be en- 
countered if it is to resist an intolerable 
wrong. But is this eight hours day a 
wrong? If it is not a wrong, why not 
establish it by law if we can? Why 
should not the law anticipate, and 
prevent war? There is a second con- 
tention against entertaining the Second 
Reading of this Bill which is perhaps 
more formidable. It has been clearly 
and dogmatically put by the head of 
the Government. Lord Salisbury, in 
the speech already referred to, said— 


“ With the ordinary labour of the adult man 
Parliament has not a right to interfere.” 


Lord Salisbury’s contention is repre- 
sented in this House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Elliott Lees), 
who has an Amendment upon the 
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Paper. He says, in effect, in that 
Amendment, ‘‘ You are grown-up men, 
and because you are grown-up men we 
will not interfere ; we ought not to in- 
terfere.”” I trust the hon. Member will 
not forget the 48,000 grown-up boys 
from 12 to 16 years of age. The 
hon. Members phrase ‘“‘ grown-up men ” 
is, I think, an improvement upon Lord 
Salisbury’s. It sounds better when 
addressedto men. We men are nothing 
if not manly. I have no doubt the hon. 
Member thought the phrase a very 
catching one. It is a very catching 
phrase, but let me tell the hon. Mem- 
ber it has not caught the grown-up 
miners. The miner wants to know 
what the Legislature has been 
doing with him and his labour for 
generations. Is the grown-up miner 
free to do what he likes with his 
labour now? There is scarcely an Act 
of Parliament on fiscal, social, or 
economic questions which has not, 
and does not, interfere with his free- 
dom to use his labour as he chooses. 
There are Acts regulating the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities, 
the condition and appliances of mills 
and workshops, affecting even the hours 
of the great textile industries, and 
Acts affecting the miners themselves. 
There, is especially, the Act of 1887 
passed by the Home Secretary. If this 
interference by law with labour in these 
directions has been thought expedient 
and beneficial, why is it a violation of a 
great and manly principle when applied 
to the hours of miners? It may be 
urged that this interference by legisla- 
tion with the freedom of grown-up 
men, who have a right to do what they 
please with their labour, has hitherto 
been indirect, and not direct. The 
enfranchised miner recognises no ap- 
preciable distinction between direct 
and indirect restraints by law, if both 
alike be effective and beneficial. On this 
question of direct and indirect legisla- 
tion I would ask the permission of the 
House to quote again the words spoken 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian in addressing the 
electors of Midlothian— 

“T make another admission, which is this--- 
that our legislation with + to factories 
has been legislation which embraced the 
case of men, and, therefore, I hold that this 
business = oe a —e —_ isa 
matter ec’ t) or and unpre- 
jedions consideration. - 
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I will add no words of mine to those 
weighty words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, except this: that I think the 
inviolability of the ordinary labour of 
Lord Salisbury’s adult man is in danger, 
or will it turn out in the sequel that 
the labour of the miner is not ordinary 
labour, but extraordinary labour? The 
miners are not afraid of direct legisla- 
tion or of the restrictions on the 
free use of their labour which have 
been imposed by the Mines Regula- 
tion Act. Those restrictions have proved 
beneficial. They were the outcome 
of their own experience. They were 
imposed at the suggestion of their 
leaders, men of intelligence and fore- 
sight. They were pressed persistently 
on the Legislature against the dogged 
resistance of the mine owners. (‘‘ No!’’) 
Yes, many of them were. I have a 
perfect remembrance of the circum- 
stances—and in spite of the natural 
obstruction which the public offer by 
their engrossment in their own affairs, 
these restraints were imposed by the 
miners themselves upon themselves. 
These restraints have not lessened 
their manhood, and they now ask for 
another legal restriction—that their in- 
dividual liberty to work 10 or 20 
hours underground may be under the 
restraint of their collective judgment, 
that judgment to bé formulated in an 
Act of Parliament recorded in the 
Statute Book. I ask the House will it 
entertain that demand for restriction 
on the part of those who are to be 
restrained, and not consider it an 
infliction upon unwilling men? I have 
said in my opening remarks that this 
demand for legislation was practically 
the unanimous demand of the miners 
of Great Britain with a notable excep- 
tion. I refer to Northumberland and 
Durham. The miners of Northumber- 
land and Durham are against it. And 
because they are against it, it is urged 
that this House ought not to pass this 
Bill. But I have yet to learn that 
laws have ever been the product of 
unanimous assent. Have the Factory 
Acts, the Mines Regulation Act, or the 
Employers Liability Act received the 
assent of the House 


unanimous 
or the country? It is because 
unanimity is impossible in any com- 


munity that law becomes necessary. 
I do not wish to pass lightly by this 


Mr. Leake 
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of mining labour. I will give it my 
most candid consideration. The esteem 
in which their Representatives are held 
in this House, I think, by every Mem- 
ber in it, and by myself in an especial 
degree, is such, that if I had only 
the good fortune to have them on 


my side, I could say that the 
burden of my task would indeed 
be light. I believe, had I their assist- 


ance, it would have such an effect upon 
the judgment of the House as would 
secure the passing of the Second 
Reading of this Bill with accord. 
The hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) has an Amendment 
on the Paper that this Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. The 
hon. Member cannot oppose the Bill 
on the ground that legislation would be 
improper, because I hold in my hand 
printed extracts from a speech of his 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the Kilmarnock Burghs on the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act in August, 1887, 
to the effect that in Scotland under- 
ground labour should be restricted 
to eight hours. The hon. Member for 
Morpeth said upon that— 

“If there is evidence of a general desire on 
the part of the Scotch Members to have this 
inserted in the Bill, I, for my part—if we were 
dealing with Scotland only—would have had 
no hesitation in supporting the Amendment.” 
Then the hon. Member for Northum- 
berland (Mr. Fenwick) said in almost 
identical terms— 

“If the hon. Member chooses to bring in a 
Bill for Scotland to enforce the eight hours 
system I shall support it, because I believe that 

e Scotch miners strongly desire to have that 
system.” 

Therefore, we are not at issue with the 
Representatives of the miners of North- 
umberland and Durham on any question 
of principle as to interference or 
non-interference. Whence, then, does 
their opposition arise? I cannot an- 
ticipate my hon. Friend’s argument on 
this matter with any certainty. He 
may possibly point to the strength of 
the Unions, clits what they have done 
through the agency of their Unions. 
He may sualeliiy tell us that three- 
fourths of the underground workers 
already enjoy more than the benefits 
which would be conferred by such 
a Bill as this. Probably like other 
strong and prosperous men, in address- 
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ing the less strong and less prosperous, 
he will point to Northumberland and 
Durham and say, ‘‘ Do as we do.”” Well, 
if this House does not avert such 
action by assenting to this appeal, I 
think it is not unlikely the miners who 
ask for this legislation will try and do 
as Northumberland has done. Will 
the House consider the cost of such a 
course? It has always appeared to me 
strange that the miners of Northumber- 
land and Durham and their Representa- 
tives, having succeeded in attaining this 
boon in their own way, should be so 
strenuous in their opposition to the 
miners throughout the rest of the 
country who endeavour to obtain it in 
another way. I would ask my hon. 
Friend another question: Why does 
your great, powerful Union not abate 
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underground workers in the mines 
of Great Britain, who are working 
side by side with you and living in 
your midst? I refer to the 24,000 
underground workers—boys and youths 
—who toil from ten to ten and a half 
hours in the mines of Northumberland 
and Durham. They are nearly one-fourth 
of the underground workers. If I turn 
to the evidence before the Labour 
Commission, I find some statements 
bearing on this question. Mr. Patter- 
son, the Secretary of the Durham 
Miners’ Association, in his evidence 
before the Labour Commission, in 
answer to Mr. Burt, said there was 
a majority of the miners of Durham 
against an Eight Hours Act. The same 
gentleman, in answer to another ques- 
tion, says that a single eight hours shift 
would mean an increase of one and a 
half hours each day for every coal 


miner. Again, to another question 
whether this double shift system 
which prevails in Northumber- 


land and Durham will be possible 


under an eight hours shift sys- 
tem for the men, the reply was 
a double shift would be possible 


with an eight hours shift of men 
and an eight hours shift of boys. It 
would appear, then, that the long hours 
of the drawers for the hewers—the 
boys and men who bring the coal 
from the face to the pit bottom— 
are necessary, in their judgment, to 
maintain their own short hours of 
seven or seven and a quarter per day. 
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That is not a good reason, though it may 
influence them and explain their action. 
I trustthey will usetheir influence, and 
maintain their position by fairer means. 
But my hon. Friend may tell us that 
the ten and a half hour men and boys 
—they are chiefly boys and youths—-do 
not want protection under the Bill. If 
that be so, I think we shall hear more 
about it ina not distant future. For 
myself, I cannot conceive any under- 
ground workers so insane as to prefer a 
ten anda half hours toaneight hoursday- 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, that these young 
miners are not under undue pressure 
from those who are older and more 
advanced in the labour scale than them- 
selves. But be this as it may, I would 
venture to predict that the miners of 
Northumberland and Durham will 
advance to meet their fellows elsewhere 
on this question rather than that they 
will convert their fellows to their view. 
But if they do not, what is their 
position? It is for the House to con- 
sider whether 95,000 underground 
workers in Northumberland and 
Durham shall be a bar to the desires 
of 400,000 workers in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. Why they should 
take up this position I do not know. 
Three-fourths of their own number 
are not affected by this Bill; and 
if the views of the remainder 
are against it, it would amount to 
this: that 24,000 underground miners 
in Northumberland and Durham, who 
work ten to ten and a half hours per day, 
are to be an effectual barrier against 
legislation in this House for the relief 
of 400,000 men elsewhere throughout 
the country. I have endeavoured to 
show that neither a preference for 
Trade Unions’ action, nor a considera- 
tion for the adult man, nor a regard for 
the interests of Northumberland and 
Durham should induce this House to 
reject this Bill. But there is one im- 
portant consideration on which much 
may depend in this House. Would a 
limited day of eight hours underground 
be beneficial or injurious to miners, to 
mine owners, or thecommunity at large? 
It has been asserted that it would 
diminish the output. Possibly, if this 
House passed suddenly a measure of this 
kind, without due notice, the first effect 
might be a diminution, and a slight 
diminution, of the output. But that 
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would soon pass away; and if due 
notice were given, both miner and mine- 
owner would be prepared for the 
change. It is also asserted that it 
would increase the wages cost of 
coal. But, generally, wages do not 
depend in exact relation on the number 
of hours worked anywhere. In the 
case, however, of 90 per cent. of the 
underground miners, I am informed 
that wages do not depend on the hours 
worked, but on the amount of work 
they do. By the Returns which are in 
the possession of the House, it does 
not appear that the output of coal bears 
any exact proportion to the hours of the 
miners’ working day. If hon. Mem- 
bers will turn to the Statistical Sum- 
mary of the Reports of the Inspector of 
Mines they will find evidence on 
this matter. I will take four counties 
only, not to weary the House. In 
Lancashire the men have nine and a half 
hours of an underground day, and the 
output is 357 tons per worker per annum. 
In Yorkshire, where the day under- 
ground is eight hours, I find that 350 
tons per worker is the output. 
In Northumberland and Durham, 
where the underground day is 
seven to seven and a quarter hours, 
I find that 420 tons is the output per 
person. I think that this considera- 
tion is a noticeable one, but I would not 
press it beyond its fair length. But 
without any statistics, the experience of 
Members of this House will tell them 
this: the miner, his labour and out- 
put, do not depend on the revolution 
of a wheel, or the working of intricate 
and delicate machines, nor on the dura- 
bility or insensibility of iron or steel. 
His motive power is not steam. A 
miner’s working power is in himself. 
He can spare himself in ten hours, and 
he can spend himself in eight hours. 
No, therearea hundred stimulants to his 
action, stimulants of a subtle but for- 
cible nature, and there is necessity be- 
hind them all. The miners must live. 
The family must live. They must rise, if 
they can, in the social scale. Each man 
lives by the tons of coal he gets ; and if 
his labour is limited to eight hours, he 
will still get those tons. I cannot 


sufficiently impress on the House the 
intimate connection between shorter 
hours and concentrated energy, and 
long hours and dilatory application. 


Mr. Leake 
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We have all here had experience of that 
principle. I would suggest to this 
House that this Bill is more a Bill for 
the regulation of labour even than for 
its restriction. With an hour, or an 
hour and a half’s daily holiday that the 
miner may spend in his house with his 
family, he would take fewer irregular 
and erratic holidays. His labour and 
his strength would be spread more 
regularly over the hours of the days of 
the week. Another and last considera- 
tion of the effect of a short day's 
labour on the output of mines I would 
bring before this House, in a quotation 
from a speech of a colliery proprietor, 
delivered within a fortnight since in 
the bounds of my own constituency. 
Contemplating an eight hours limit, he 
made these remarks— 

“Colliery management througout the country 
would be stimulated to find means by which 
the men would not waste their time in sittin 
idle—waiting for firemen to light shots, d 
men to dress up fails, for props, tubs, and for 
trams to take them from their work. If the 
miner has only good tackle, the roads kept in 
order, and things made handy for him, he 
would still get his eight or nine tubs.” 

A colliery proprietor giving this opinion 
I am free to confess my belief in his 
opinion when he says he sees no chance 
of a permanent diminution of output 
if this House grants the miners the 
boon which they ask. Predictions of 
disaster from the prospects of change 
are not unknown to Members of this 
House. I think that the capitalist is 
as fearful of change as the politician. 
It is to them like the lion in the path. 
But I, for one, do not believe that 
capital is without resources for self- 
protection, nor do I acknowledge that 
any captain of industry who is 
worth his salt would be easily 
battled by the establishment of 
an eight hours day for miners. 
With one word more I conclude. I 
cannot doubt that there are many 
Members of this House who, whilst will- 
ing and ready to vote with me, and to 
admit the case presented on behalf of the 
miners, are still troubled in their mind 
by a fear that they cannot stop there. 
Lord Salisbury has put this fear in 
very pertinent language. In the speech 
to which I have already referred Lord 
Salisbury asked whether his hearers 
were so simple as to think that if this 
eight hours limitation were applied to 
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mines it would not also be applied to 
other industries. In this argument I 
seem to see the features of an old 
friend—the thin end of the wedge. 
This fear of the thin end of the wedge, 
if my hon. colleagues opposite will 
permit me to say so, has been the bane 
of their political life. So far as my 
hon. Friends sitting round me are con- 
cerned it has been one of the most 
troublesome obstructions to all the 
numerous proposals for reform which 
have ever been made. If this argument 
is advanced to-day. I trust it 
will not be advanced by any hon. 
or right hon. Member who sits on 
this side of the House, and if it 
emanates from the other side, I hope 
it will not receive the faintest en- 
couragement from those who sit on these 
Benches. Neither the individual man 
nor the Legislature ought to be debarred 
from approving and endorsing a remedy 
which can be shown to be beneficial, 
which can be shown to be applicable 
to the matter in hand, through any 
fear that he or they will be asked 
to do something that will not be 
beneficial at some future time. 
When that time comes, their liberty of 
action being reserved, he and they will 
be able to say ‘‘ No” to any prejudicial 
legislation that may be proposed, and 
to say it more strongly than ever, from 
the knowledge that they have said 
“ Yes” now, and assisted in the passing 
of this beneficial measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Leake.) 


*Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I think we 
must all appreciate, at any rate I do, 
the tone and temper in which my hon. 
Friend has brought this Bill before the 
House to-day. There is much that my 
hon. Friend has said with which I entirely 
agree. I am not going to contest the 
statement that eight hours work is long 
enough for anybody; I will supplement 
it by saying that I think 8s. a day is as 
little as a miner should have. But these 
are pious opinions, and we are dealing 
with practical questions. My feelings 
on this occasion are mixed. Iam glad, 
of course, of this opportunity for dis- 
cussing this Bill, but I regret that I am 
not in a position for the moment to 
act with those with whom I am accus- 
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tomed to act, and with whose object 
I feel very deep sympathy. I think 
I may perhaps also state that I do not 
rise with the intention of opposing 
a shortening of the hours of labour. 
I have always advocated the shortest 
practicable hours for all classes of 
workmen, and I think that in connec- 
tion with many employments the hours 
of labour may be considerably reduced 
with advantage, not only to the work- 
man, but also with advantage to the 
employers. I have always considered 
that the worker is not, and ought not 
to be, regarded as a mere wealth pro- 
ducing machine, but that he is 
entitled to time that he can fairly call 
his own, and which he may employ 
for social intercourse, for mental 
improvement, and for recreation. 
Therefore, in principle there is no 
ditference of opinion between my hon. 
Friend and myself. But, Sir, although 
the difference is mainly one of method 
rather than as to the object sought to 
be obtained, still the difference is not 
an unimportant one. I hold that the 
best way of shortening the hours of 
labour is by mutual agreement if pos- 
sible between employers and workmen. 
I think that can be won not only with 
less friction, but carried out most 
satisfactorily and most effectively. 
I would not hesitate to go a step 
beyond that, and say that where 
workmen have thought out the 
subject for themselves, and where 
they can by the power of their unions 
establish what they may deem fair and 
moderate hours of labour, I would 
advocate that in preference to enact- 
ing a hard and fast law and enfore- 
ing it by penalties. But, Sir, 1 wish to 
state distinctly that I am not prepared 
to lay down the general principle that 
under no circumstances should Parlia- 
ment limit the hours of labour of full- 
grown men. I can easily conceive 
circumstances which would justify 
Parliament interfering, as, for ex- 
ample, if the hours were oppressively 
long, if the workmen were incapable of 
protecting themselves, and if there was, 
I will not say a unanimous, but a very 
general desire for such protection, and 
if moreover the workmen had tried to 
do what they could for themselves and 
had failed. Well, now, Sir, I object 
to uniformity. I believe you cannot 
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have uniformity of hours by Act 
of Parliament on the lines prescribed 
by this Bill. This is not a Local 
Option Bill; it would impose an 
arbitrary rule upon all workmen con- 
nected with underground work, ir- 
respective altogether of their own 
wants, wishes or interests. My hon. 
Friend spoke of the opinions of the 
miners, and he says that they are unani- 
mous in demanding this Bill, with the 
important exception of the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. Sir, I 
question that unanimity even with the 
qualification that my hon. Friend has 
appended to it. He says, and he says 
with perfect truth, that this is a com- 
paratively new idea; that this unanimity 
has not been in existence for long, that 
it has been attained only during the 
last two or three years. In these few 
years I admit very striking progress in- 
deed has been made. Many of the chief 
advocates of the eight hours’ movement 
were opponents a few years ago. I 
simply state that as a fact, and not as 
a taunt. We all change our opinions 
sometimes in even less than two or 
three years. Well now, Sir, I should 
like to point out that there is a Royal 
Commission sitting at present inquir- 
ing into this and other questions. I 
regret that circumstances have com- 
pelled me, while having the honour of 
being a member of that Commission, 
to speak and to vote on this question 
to-day. I make no complaint at all 
against those who are in favour of this 
measure availing themselves of one of 
the very few opportunities that can be 
obtained for discussing the question. 
That Commission issued a request to all 
the Miners’ Associations, and to all the 
Trades Unions throughout the country, 
asking them to send witnesses. Now, 
with regard to the miners, the posi- 
tion is this: in Scotland and in Wales 
representative miners have given 
evidence before that Commission in 
favour of the Eight Hours Bill. In 
England the only men closely asso- 
ciated with large bodies of miners 
in an official or other representative 
capacity who have given evidence 
before the Commission have opposed 
the Bill, and have likewise stated that 
in their particular districts it would be 
impracticable. Now, Sir, in one district 
—namely, Derbyshire—where I have 
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no hesitation in saying that, to my 
mind, the majority, and a very con- 
siderable majority, are favourable to 
this Bill, yet miners, two of them mem- 
bers of the Union, have given strong 
evidence against this eight hours 
system. All this evidence against the 
Bill remains unanswered ; although I 
do not say it is incapable of being 
answered. There may be reasons of 
sufficient account why the advocates 
of an eight hours day have not 
availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of putting their case not 
only upon platforms, but also where 
their statements and arguments can be 
subjected to examination. With regard 
to Durham and Northumberland, my 
hon. Friend admitted that the majority 
of the miners are opposed to a legal 
eight hours day. He endeavoured to 
anticipate my argument, but I can- 
not congratulate him on his success. 
In Durham and Northumberland a 
great deal has been done, and in every 
mining district in the country a great 
deal has been done, through Trades 
Union action in the way of moderating 
and reducing the hours of labour. 
Within my own memory the hours of 
the coal-getters have been reduced from 
ten, eleven, and twelve—in fact, there 
was no system, everyone did just as 
he liked—to what they are now— 
namely, six-and-a-half to seven-and-a- 
half hours from bank to bank. It is 
quite true, as my hon. Friend said, 
that a very small portion of men and 
a considerable number of boys work 
longer; but the statement as to 24,000 
men in Northumberland and Durham 
working from ten to ten-and-a-half 
hours per day is certainly entirely in- 
accurate. My hon. Friend must have 
got hold of the figures for the United 
Kingdom rather than for the counties 


which he specifically mentioned. The: 


system in operation is what is 
called the double-shift system. There 
are two relays of men for one of boys; 
one-half of the men go in at an early 
hour—namely, two or three o'clock in 
the morning, and the boysabout six, and 
they all come out about four or five 
o'clock in the evening. Now, I am not 
going to say that, so far as the boys are 
concerned, that is an idealsystem. We 
do not live in an ideal world, though 
most of us take excursions into a world 
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better than this. But, Sir, I want to 
say that, so faras the majority of miners 
are concerned, they recognise this evil ; 
they have endeavoured, not wholly with- 
out success, to mitigate it; they have 
faced the difficulty and discussed it in 
all its bearings ; they have been subjected 
to a great deal of misrepresentation ; 
they have been called—though not in 
this House—selfish and inhuman. They 
can only be taunted to a limited ex- 
tent. Itcannot be said that the boys em- 
ployed in collieries in Northumberland 
and Durham work, as a general rule, 
longer than they do in some other 
districts ; but it is because the adult 
miners there work shorter hours than 
they do elsewhere that the miners lay 
themselves open tothistaunt. But, Sir, 
they have fully discussed the subject ; 
votes have been taken from time to time; 
and whatever else may be said, the 
miners have, at any rate, declared very 
emphatically what their opinions are. 
Only a few months ago a vote was taken, 
when over 11,000 members of the 
Miners’ Union voted. Of these, 2,587 
voted for a legal eight hour day, and 
8,720 against. About two years ago a 


Committee was appointed to consider | 


the subject in all its bearings. We had 
at that timeaconference with our friends 
in Durham, and the hon. Member for 
Mid Durham will be able to speak as 
to the opinion of the miners there. 
This Committee consisted of miners, 
some of whom had boys of their own, 
and who are certainly not want- 
ing in regard for these boys ; and after 
very fully considering the subject, they 
came to the conclusion that, although 
not satisfied with the existing system, 
they could not, as practical men, alter 
it without introducing greater evils 
than those which they would 
remove. Shortly afterwards a vote 
was taken, and at the time only one 
colliery—an important colliery having 
nine votes—voted in favour of an Eight 
Hours Bill. The position, as I have 
already said, is no doubt recognised to 
be not altogether an ideal one; but 
what the miners in Northumberland 
and Durham say is this: that if an 
Eight Hours Bill were passed into 


law it would either compel the 
dismissal of nearly one-half of the 
hewers in the counties named, 
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or it would involve other practical 
evils of a most serious character. 
I would ask if everything has been done 
that can be done by voluntary effort on 
the part of the miners generally through- 
out the country ? -I entirely agree with 
what my hon. Friend (Mr. Leake) says 
as to the danger to which the miner is 
exposed. I quite recognise that, and 
appreciate entirely the spirit in which 
the hon. Member spoke. But, on the 
other hand, the miner has more power- 
ful Unions and has those Unions more 
under his control, or under the control 
of his representatives, than any other 
body of workmen in the country. The 
miner, therefore,can do more for himself 
than any other workman. Now, has 
everything been done that can be 
done for the miner by voluntary effort ? 
My own belief is, while admitting that 
a great deal of benefit has accrued from 
the public discussion of this subject 
and from its having been taken up by 
the advocates of an eight hours’ day of 
labour; while I appreciate their 
energy, vigour, and resolution, I do not 
hesitate to say that if half that energy, 
vigour, and determination had been 
directed to the achievement of the 
object by voluntary effort a great deal 
more would have been accomplished. 
I do not say it would be easily done ; 
I do not think it would. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Leake) was silent on the 
crucial question about reckoning the 
hours from ‘bank to bank.” No 
doubt something can be said for 
that. When the miner descends the 
shaft he often has to travel two or 
three miles before he reaches the 
face of the workings. And that is 
no child's play. Very often he 
has his tools to carry with him. 
That is very exhausting; but, on the 
other hand, it is not remunerative 
labour, either for the miner or his 
employer. The further the distance 
is from the bottom of the shaft to 
the face of the workings—other things. 
being equal—it will be admitted, by 
practical men on all hands, the greater 
is the disadvantage not only to the. 
miner but also to the employer, because 
the latter has to maintain the ways a 
greater distance; he has all the extra 
cost of the transit of material; and, 
therefore, it would considerably handi- 
cap—to use a sporting phrase—those 
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employers whoare already at the greatest 
disadvantage. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Leake) said the miner was not worked 
by steam. Well, he is not worked by 
steam, but steam has a good deal to do 
with his work. A’ very important 
practical question would be the length 
of time during which machinery could 
run in winding coals up the mine. My 
hon. Friend said the average output 
would not be diminished. Well, we 
want something more than mere state- 
ment on that point. If you reduce the 
time during which coal can be brought 
out of the mine from nine or nine and 
a half hours to seven per day, cer- 
tainly in the case of many mines 
where the machinery is kept going 
from the beginning to the end, 
you would considerably decrease the 
output. In the case of the manual 
labourer, i believe nearly always within 
certain limits—and I would certainly 
not put the limit above eight hours, 
especially when you are dealing with 
men who are paid by the piece— 
you may diminish the time very con- 
siderably without at all lessening the 
produce or increasing the cost of produc- 
tion. But it is otherwise with other 
machines than the human. I do not 
want to examine this Bill in detail ; it 
is a Bill which has the advantage of 
being very brief. But there is one 
point in it which I think it is open to a 
little criticism. I have always advo- 
cated civil equality between employer 
and workmen. I think that is a sound 
principle which can be maintained 
either in this House or out of it. This 
Bill would impose penalties only on 
the employer; and although the 
employer can take care of himself, this 
aspect of the Bill is hardly consistent 
with my notion of equality. I would 
punish the transgressor—I would 
punish the law-breaker—whether em- 
ployer or employed. This statement 
has been made before the Royal Com- 
mission by great numbers of the em- 
ployers, and it is uncontradicted. The 
employers say—‘t We are prepared to 
agree at once to an eight hours work- 
ing day, and we do not ask any of our 
men to remain longer than eight hours 
at work in the coal-face; they can go 
away at the end of eight hours, 
some go before the end of the eight 
hours ; we never interfere with them, 
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and we should not object to any man 
leaving at the end of eight hours.” 
Then, I think those who are advocating 
this measure would do well also to 
consider the result of similar legislation 
elsewhere. There are three countries 
on the Continent of Europe—France, 
Switzerland, and Hungary— where 
the hours of adult labour have 
been fixed by Statute. The limit in 
these countries is from eleven to twelve 
hours. Several of the States of 
America have also adopted similar 
measures. But, according to all the 
evidence that we can gather, these 
laws remain a dead letter. I believe 
Australia is the only country in the 
world where an eight hours day has 
been established and successfully carried 
out. Now, with reference to Aus- 
tralia, that has not been done by legis- 
lation. It has been done by voluntary 
effort—by the power of the Unions ; 
and it is only within the last year or 
two, in connection with mining—an Act 
in 1883, and an amending Act in 1886— 
it is only within that period that there 
has been a Mines Act for eight hours 
in operation in that country. But the 
eight hours was fixed by mutual agree- 
ment ; all that was done was to get the 
sanction of law to what had been pre- 
viously agreed upon and carried out in 
practice. But even there it is not an 
eight hours day from bank to bank, 
but from the time of leaving the sur- 
face until the day’s work is completed 
at the face of the working. It does not 
at all follow that what is suitable for 
Australia would be the same every- 
where. There are, however, some 
valuable lessons to be learned from 
what has taken place in that country ; 
the workmen there have always re- 
cognised that this was in reality a 
wage question. They stuck to their 
eight hours, and were always prepared 
to negotiate about wages. I have to 
thank the House for the very great 
attention with which it has listened 
tome. I have also to repeat my regret 
that I should find myself in opposition 
to so many friends, but I do not think 
that will lessen our friendship at all. 
If this were simply a measure to con- 
fer benefit on a certain number of men 
who have studied the subject, and who 
have deliberately come to the con- 
clusion that they are powerless to help 
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themselves, I would not hesitate to 
advise the men with whom I am as- 
sociated to make a sacrifice for the sake 
of unity, and for the good of their fel- 
lows, who may be less well situated 
than themselves. But that is not the 
proposition. The proposition is not 
only to confer a benefit on others, but to 
force that benefit, or what others 
deem a benefit, upon the miners in the 
North of England, who consider it 
would be a great disadvantage and a 
great loss to them ; and would cause a 
great amount of suffering and misery 
on all hands. I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

“(1.55.) Mr. HOWORTH (Salford) : 
I beg to second the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt). I would say, at the outset, that 
a moribund Parliament is a difficult 
and dangerous tribunal in which to try 
issues in which the prejudices of a 
large number of our constituents are 
involved. It seems to me that recently 
we have had several measures intro- 
duced to this House which are very 
trying to the courage, and perhaps to 


the honesty, of many of us. When 
such measures and such Motions 
are introduced, hon. Members are 


tempted to indulge in sophistry, and to 
find distinctions where no substantial 
distinctions really exist. It seems to 
me absolutely impossible to treat this 
question purely as a miner’s question. 
It cannot possibly be separated 
from the general question of an Eight 
Hours Bill, not merely on account of 
the spread which the example may 
have, but, on the other hand, from the 
very patent fact that you cannot 
throttle the industry which produces 
coal without, at the same time, 
throttling every other industry in this 
country. The coal industry is at the 
base—it is the key-stone of every other 
industry in this country. And, if 
legislation is introduced whose ultimate 
effect will be either to stop the output 
or to put up the price of coal or other- 
wise affect its production, that will, 
almost necessarily, affect every other 
industry in the country. As a general 
question, the limiting of hours by legis- 
lation is by no means a new one. I 
have by me here the first volume of 
“Statutes of the Realm” which I think 
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it would be well for some Members of 
this House very carefully to read, and 
to read that famous Bill called the 
‘‘ Statute of Labourers ” of 1349, when 
the Houses of Parliament in this 
country attempted to limit the hours 
of labour of workpeople, and also to 
fix the rate of wages they were to 
receive. That Act was followed by 
others, and they were all repealed 
after having done a great deal of 
mischief. Turning to modern times, 
I think the most striking example 
we can have of the mischief of this 
kind of legislation is the similar 
attempt made by Robespierre during 
the French Revolution to introduce 
measures almost on all-fours with this 
now before us, and which had to be re- 
pealed for the very same reason as in 
the other cases. We have in recent 
years avoided legislation for the limita- 
tion of the hours of adult male 
labourers, but we have legislated in 
this sense for women, children, and 
slaves. It is a curious fact that one 
of the few Acts ever passed by the 
House of Commons for limiting the 
hours of labour was the well-known Act 
passed to limit the hours of West Indian 
blacks to nine hours per day. One of 
the most famous speeches ever delivered 
in this House was that delivered by 
Lord Macaulay in 1846, on a question 
very like the one before us, in which he 
tabulated what, in his view, were the 
limitations desirable in this kind of 
legislation. His Lordship said one of 
the first considerations was the health 
and safety of the community, and that 
where it can be shown that the com- 
munity at large is likely to suffer 
because the hours of labour in any 
particular branch of industry are too 
long, then we may have reasonable ex- 
cuse for limiting and regulating these 
hours, but not otherwise. And Lord 
Macaulay put the position with singular 
force and power, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was perfectly unjusti- 
fiable to interfere with the natural law 
which regulates supply and demand in 
the labour market only when the health 
or morals of the community were 
involved. If this be so, it seems to me 
that avery strong case indeed has to be 
made out when some exception is advo- 
cated to the general rule. The general 
rule is further based upon a position 
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which I take to be absolutely incon- 
trovertible. You cannot possibly limit 
and interfere with the hours of labour 
without, at the same time, limiting and 
interfering with the rate of wages. 
Some of the arguments which have 
been used seem to me singularly 
sophistical, such, for instance, as the 
attempt to show that you can, when 
“sa are going down and competition 

comes more keen, in some way or 
other keep up the rate of wages by re- 
ducing the number of hours. To me 
that position is hardly arguable. The 
colliers around me in Lancashire, it is 
said, can work harder, if they are driven 
to work harder, and can thus keep up 
their wages, which would otherwise be 
restricted by the hours being reduced. 
To this position I entirely demur. The 
colliers are men who have now a great 
many means of enjoying their leisure, 
and it is their desire to earn as much 
money in as short a time as possible, 
and as a rule they work as hard as it 
is possible for men to work in the 
mines. And if there is to be a reduc- 
tion in the hours of work they in- 
evitably will have to bear a reduction 
in their wages. This is a position 
which, it seems to me, has never been 
put before the men as it ought to 
have been, either by Trades Union 
leaders, or those who have introduced 
this measure to the House. Two of 
the most influential of the Northern 
Trades Union leaders are well known 
to me; and I asked them whether, 
if the matter was put to the 
colliers, that a reduction of the 
hours of labour would in bad times 
necessarily involve a reduction of the 
rate of wages, they would then be con- 
tent to vote for a measure which 
made it impossible to keep up wages 
except by working longer hours. In 
reply they said—“ I think we are strong 
enough to manage that part of the 
business.”” It can be managed in only 
one way, and that is by making the price 
of coal very much dearer than the law 
of supply and demand could make it, 
and thereby imperilling every other 
industry which is dependent on the 
price of coal. The margin is very 
small indeed. In the North of Eng- 
land recently, notices have been issued 
by certain large manufacturing firms 
that unless some modification in the 
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price of coals was made it would be 
impossible to carry on these industries. 
Colliers are very sensible people, and 
once they realise that any scheme of 
a compulsory or inelastic nature is 
uite certain to involve a reduction of 
their wages, the sentiment in favour 
of an eight hours day will be very 
seriously modified. Let me ask, what 
are the reasons why a collier should be 
treated differently to every other man 
engaged in any industry in this King- 
dom? The hon. Member (Mr. Leake) 
drew a touching picture of the daily life 
of the collier and his liability to acci- 
dents and dangers. Will those accidents 
and dangers be reduced in the slightest 
degree by a reduction of the number of 
hours? Those accidents and dangers 
are not dependent on the number of 
heurs a man works or on his state of 
physical energy at the time—they are 
dependent on agencies entirely beyond 
his control, as, for example, on the 
fact that he strikes a face of coal from 
which an explosive gas is emitted and 
causes an explosion. Accidents, for the 
most part, depend on a hundred other 
agencies absolutely irrespective of the 
number of hours the miner works. 
Consequently, this argument fails alto- 
gether in finding a basis of justification 
for an alteration of the law in regard 
to adult labour. It cannot again be 
said of the colliers as a class that 


their physical characteristics are 
weaker or worse than those of men 
engaged in other industries. The 


finest football players in England are 
the colliers of Swindon, who live 
within a mile and a half from my 
house, and who beat all the other 
football clubs in the country. I know 
no men who are so healthy and 
vigorous as the colliers. If a shorter 
number of hours could be introduced 
for these men, consistently with their 
earning the income necessary for their 
daily wants, and without interfering 
with the natural laws regulating the 
price of coal we should all agree to the 
number of hours being shortened. But 
that is a question absolutely outside our 
discretion at this moment. The question 
before us is whether that cannot and 
has not been secured by the operation 
of a set of agencies other than an 
inelastic Act of Parliament? As to 
the hours of the young boys in Dur- 
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ham, to which the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) referred, there is 
a curiousreason why they work such long 
hoursas compared with the men. It is be- 
cause the maximum time in which boys 
can work in Durham is fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and the time for the men 
is not fixed at all. Consequently, the 
men are working fewer hours and se- 
curing greater advantages to themselves 
by means of their Union, while the 
boys are worked up tothe minimum pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament. We hold 
that the Trades Union which controls 
the colliers is the strongest Trade Union 
in the country, not merely because of 
the number of its members, but because 
in controlling the coal trade of 
the country it controls the interests 
of a vast number of other indus- 
tries, and therefore brings a _ vast 
amount of public opinion to bear when- 
ever there is a serious question involved. 
I hold there has been no satisfactory 
ground of any kind presented to this 
House why there should be excep- 
tional legislation for colliers more 
than any other industry in the country. 
I would ask any Member of this House 
who has studied the elements of politi- 
cal economy whether he can get up in his 
seat and advise these men, that when 
competition becomes keener, and when 
work is less remunerative, it will be pos- 
sible that any limit of wages can be sus- 
tained and kept up by means of an 
Act of Parliament passed by this House, 
and which must become the absolutely 
stringent measure of the level of wages. 
It seems to me that the colliers, in 
endeavouring to secure this Bill 
as a crutch and prop on which 
to lean in bad times, are simply 
endeavouring to secure a _ pro 
which will absolutely fail them. 
I am reminded, Sir, of an aphorism 
which was used on one occasion from 
these Benches by Lord Morpeth, which 
is full of real wisdom for us all—**Charity 
has often had to weep over the results 
of her own handiwork.” I trust that 
we here are all philanthropists, and that 
there is not one of us who would not 
do what good he could for his 
fellows, and especially for those 
engaged in such arduous and dis- 
agreeable toil as colliers are. But 
we must take care not to interfere 
with the cruel—if you like—but in- 
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evitable laws which control the prices 
of all kinds of cummodities, including 
the price of labour. Presently we shall 
have the curious spectacle of a number 
of men who are committed in every 
way to Free Trade trooping into the 
Lobby to vote for a Bill which is one of 
the most retrograde towards Protection 
that you can conceive. By it you are 
not only going to fix the hours of 
labour, but the price of coal, in 
order that miners’ wages may not be 
lowered in bad times. I take it we are 
here fer another purpose than to listen 
to the echoes of the coming General 
Election. I admit that the east wind 
blowing from the ballot box has a very 
parching effect on many of us, but I 
hold that we, who have had far more 
experience and have had far more 
opportunities of studying the laws of 
economy than the men for whom 
we are legislating, ought to be honest 
and steadfast, and move neither hand 
nor foot to do anything which may 
imperil their fortunes or future in any 
way. We must also think of the 
great mass of industrial people who stand 
behind the miners, and whose fortunes 
and future will be dependent on our 
taking a rational view of this particular 
question. If because the colliers in 
certain districts are very powerful we are 
going to concede to them the sur- 
render of a great principle which we 
have always meintained, to some of 
us a seat in this House will be 
neither a matter of value nor desire, 
and some of us would like to be away 
from it. In sitting down I beg to 
second the Amendment of my hon, 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


P| the word “now,” and at the end of 


the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.” —(Mr. Burt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


(2.30.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I am aware that 
there are a great many Members who 
are entitled to be heard, who desire to 
speak on this question, and, under 
these circumstances, I shall put what I 
have to say in the smallest possible 
compass. On that ground I will not 
follow in detail the remarks of the last 
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speaker, the hon. Member for Salford, 
except to say that I regret his con- 
cluding observations, which I do not 
think were altogether worthy of him. 
Heseemed to impute that everyone who 
in this Debate supported the Bill did so 
with a distinctly personal and interested 
motive, and suggested that we should 
do so against our own convictions, in 
order to secure the votes of the miners. 
It appears from the statement that 
he has made that his own con- 
stituents are opposed to the Bill, 
but I should be loth, on that ground, 
to accuse the hon. Gentleman, who is 
well known to be one of the most inde- 
pendent Members of the House,of voting 
against his own convictions in order to 
please his constituents. I have not a 
single miner in my constituency, and 
apparently I have nobody who has taken 
any interest in this eight hours ques- 
tion, asI have received no suggestion 
or request in reference to the subject. 
I have formed my own independent 
judgment on grounds which I desire to 
state to the House. There are two 
points which I think the House will do 
well to keep in view, and which raise 
altogether different questions. First, 
is it a desirable thing that there should 
be a maximum eight hours day for 
miners? By that I mean a uniform 
eight hours day for persons ordinarily 
employed in mining operations. Sec- 
ondly, granting that such an object is 
desirable, what is the best method of 
obtaining it? Should it be obtained by 
legislation or left to voluntary effort ? 
With regard to the first point, on the 
merits alone I think we should all be 
unanimous. The hon. Member for 
Salford told us that mining is a peculi- 
arly healthy occupation, because it 
appears that from miners are taken the 
leading athletes of Lancashire. But 
even then he admits that mining is a 
very disagreeable and laborious occu- 
pation, and its conditions are of a most 
unpleasant character. I believe every 
man will admit that eight hours con- 
tinuous honest work at this occupation 
is quite sufficient as a fair days’ work 
for any man. But the objection, the 
difficulty is, we are told, that if the 
hours of labour in mines are reduced 
to eight hours the output will be 
reduced, and if the output be reduced 
one of two things must happen—either 
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wages will be reduced — which I 
believe to be almost certain; or else 
the prices will be raised, and then 
competition will come in, and competi- 
tion will affect not merely coal mining, 
but all the industries dependent upon 
theuse of coal. Therefore, the question 
whether an Eight Hours Bill is in 
itself desirable or not depends, in my 
opinion, on the other question, whether 
its result would be to reduce the out- 
put of coal. If the output be reduced, 
I believe wages will be reduced. The 
hon. Member for Salford said he did 
not think the miners generally con- 
templated any change in wages conse- 
quent upon a change of hours. I do 
not think that is quite accurate, because 
I have seen it stated on behalf of the 
miners that they are willing to submit 
to some proportionate reduction of 
wages if it were necessary, because 
they hoped to find their compensation 
in the fact that a larger uumber of 
their fellows would find employment. 
Whether that view be correct or not, 
the argument is a very generous, a very 
disinterested, and, I think, a rather 
Quixotic argument. I do not believe 
that the effect of decreasing the output 
would be to find increased employment. 
Even if the result were that more 
persons were brought into employ- 
ment, in the shape of double shifts or 
in other ways, that would complicate 
the conditions of the trade, and add to 
the cost of production, and would, 
therefore, increase the price of the 
product and the price of everything 
dependent on the use of that 
product. It would increase, therefore, 
competition and reduce still further the 
demand for this commodity, and conse- 
quently diminish the demand for labour. 
If it can be conclusively proved that 
the output will be diminished, that will 
mean decreased wages—directly, by 
reason of the employers paying less 
wages for less work, and indirectly, by 
the increased competition which would 
come in consequence of the increased 
price of the article. But I say that, in 
my opinion, there will be no such de- 
crease on the output as some persons 
imagine. I think the fear of this de- 
crease is altogether exaggerated and 
largely imaginary. My own conviction 
is—and I speak from what I have heard 
and also from personal experience—that 
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long hours mean listless work, ineffi- 
cient work, and even bad work, and 
that there is a maximum beyond which 
you cannot go with any efficiency in 
the labour, but that there is also a 
minimum beyond which you cannot go 
without increasing the cost of produc- 
tion. The question is, have we reached 
that minimum? We have really a 
great deal of evidence to go on, with re- 
gard to the effect of shortening the 
hours of production. One of the most 
important was the Ten Hours Bill 
of 1847, which reduced the hours in 
textile factories from twelve to ten. 
At the time many of our wisest advisers 
were of opinion that the consequences 
would be disastrous. Mr. Homer, the 
Factory Inspector, thought that the 
time was ill-chosen, the change too 
great, and that the results would prob- 
ably be serious. The first result was a 
reduction in wages of 25 per cent., due 
partly to the reduction of hours and 
partly to the bad trade at the time. 
Within one year of the passing 
of that legislation Mr. Homer, who 
was against that legislation at the 
time, was able to write that from in- 
formation supplied to him by the work- 
people themselves, he found that they 
were earning, owing to increased exer- 
tion in the shorter time, as much as 
or more than during the longer hours. 
There was the same result in the case of 
M. Dolfas, the Alsatian manufacturer, 
of Mulhouse. He reduced his hours 
from twelve to eleven, and he found 
in a few years time that the production 
in the shorter hours was from 4 to 5 
per cent. more than in the longer hours. 
That shows that the hours were exces- 
sive. But we have also some very 
interesting evidence from America. In 
the United States we have the State of 
Massachusetts, a great manufacturing 
State, where the ten hours system 
prevails. The ordinary practice in 
America is eleven working hours, and 
that system obtains in New York. 
The Labour Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts in 1882 made an examination into 
thecomparative results in Massachusetts 
and New York, and he says in his re- 
port that it is apparent that Massa- 
chusetts, with its ten hours working 
day, produces as much per man per 
loom or per spindle, equal grades being 
considered, as the other States of eleven 
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and more hours, and that the wages 
are as high, if not higher, than in the 
States, where the mills run longer 
times. That is the experience of a re- 
duction from eleven to ten hours. But 
I willgo further. Lord Brassey, in his 
book on Work and Wages gives a 
number of illustrations bearing on this 
point, but I will only take one, the case 
of Messrs. Ransome and Sons, the 
great agricultural implement makers of 
Ipswich. In the year 1872 they re- 
duced their hours from 584, which was 
practically a ten hours day, to 54, 
which was practically a nine hoursday. 
The result is described in their own 
words— 

“The men working the engineer's tools have 

so successfully striven to protect themselves 
against the risk of diminution of wages from 
the Nine Hours Movement when employed on 
doing piecework, that the power employed to 
work the tools has been increased from 12 to 
15 per cent. With regard to the vice-work, all 
of which is done by hand,the operators exe- 
cute quite as much as in the previous long 
hours. In the blacksmiths’ shop, where there 
is a great variety of work, the men are in eve 
case making equally good wages on the ol 
piecework prices. The same remark applies 
to the iron moulders.” 
I will give an illustration from my 
own town which shows a still greater 
reduction than any to which I have 
referred. Messrs. Watson and Manton, 
button manufacturers, reduced their 
hours in 1866 to eight and three quarters 
hours per day, with one and a quarter 
off for meals. The Factory Inspector 
reports in 1870, four years after the 
experiment was tried, that the results 
had been eminently satisfactory to the 
firm, and he said of the workpeople 
both at home and in work that they 
were more industrious and more intelli- 
gent, and he added this remark :— 

“ They have worked fewer hours and earned 
more money. We have found that longer 
hours mean listlessness and loss of power.” 

I will give one further experience, and 
that is my own. When I was in busi- 
ness—that is some 20 years ago—my 
firm was working under great pressure 
twelve hoursa day. Shortly afterwards 
the Factory Acts were applied to Bir- 
mingham, and we reduced the hours 
according to the Acts to ten hours. 
Again, a few years later, we voluntarily 
reduced to nine hours, after the experi- 
ment had been tried for a little time in 
Newcastle of the nine hours engineers’ 
day. The hon. Member for Salford 
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said that in cases where machinery was 
involved we must of necessity expect 
that the production would be propor- 
tionate to the number of hours worked. 
In our case we were working what are 
called self-acting machines; that is to 
say, that all the workpeople had to do 
was to feed the machines and see that 
the tools were in order. Consequently, 
you would expect that in this case, 
if in any, production would be reduced 
in proportion to the number of hours 
worked. But what was the fact? 
When we reduced our hours from 
twelve to ten, a reduction of 17 per 
cent., the reduction in preduction was, 
I believe, about 8 per cent. When we 
reduced again from ten hours to nine, 
a 10 per cent. reduction, the reduction 
in production was only 5 per cent. That 
is to say, that with a total reduction of 
hours of about 25 per cent. from the 
original time worked, there was only a 
reduction in production—and I doubt 
whether even that reduction was not 
afterwards made up—of something like 
10 per cent. I say, under these 
circumstances, it is perfectly evident 
when you are dealing with such 
periods of labour as twelve hours, 
ten hours, and even nine _ hours, 
that very considerable reductions may 
be made without any insuperable re- 
duction in production. I will give one 
further example from my own ex- 
perience, which, I think, is rather 
significant. At the time of which I 
spoke we were manufacturing these 
self-acting machines we employed in 
our business. At the same time 
similar machines were being manu- 
factured in France by a firm which 
employed 6,000 or 7,000 hands. I had 
an opportunity of going over the 
matter with our competitors in France, 
and I found that the price paid in 
wages for making precisely the same 
machines was almost exactly the same 
in France as it was in England, only 
in France the men were working 
twelve hours a day and were only get- 
ting about 4 fr. as their ordinary wages 
per day, whilst we were working ten 
hours a day and our ordinary wages 
were 5s. Thus, with the time of work- 
ing one-sixth less, ani the wages one- 
fourth more, the co: of making these 


machines was almst eped the 
same. I say, therefore, 
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own experience and from the experi- 
ence of those who have seen reductions 
of hours tried, I am convinced that a 
further reduction of wages in this 
industry of mining would not be 
accompanied by any of that decrease of 
production which has been feared, and 
consequently we may dismiss from our 
minds the consideration of the ques- 
tion, either of lower wages or of in- 
creased competition which otherwise 
would have had to be faced. The 
argument is all the stronger when, as 
we know in the case of the mining 
industry, the hours are on an average 
very nearly approximating to those that 
it is proposed to establish by law. In 
some cases the maximum ofeight hoursis 
not nearly reached. In the case men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), the miners are working only 
six and a half hours at the full, and in 
other cases where the eight hours is ex- 
ceeded it is by so small a period of 
time that no considerable difference 
would result. My next point is that, 
although there is some difference 
of opinion amongst the miners on 
this question, undoubtedly, to my 
mind, it is uncontested; that the 
great majority of the miners are in 
favour of this proposal. I say, from 
my judgment, the first question which 
I hold to be of importance must be 
answered in the affirmative. It is 
desirable in the interests of humanity 
that the ordinary miners’ day should 
be eight hours. Then the only question 
that remains is how is it to be secured? 
Are you to trust to the efforts of the 
Trades Unions or to voluntary organisa- 
tion, or may you settle the question by 
legislation. One thing cannot be 
denied—legislation is the simplest, the 
easiest, the quickest, and the least 
irritating way of settling the question. 
Do hon. Members who advise that this 
matter should be left to voluntary 
organisation, consider what it is they 
are advising? They are advising the 
miners to still further strengthen their 
organisation, and to use their organisa- 
tion to put pressure on their employers, 
and if their employers refuse to yield to 
that pressure then to proceed by way 
of a strike. I have no doubt that in 
that way the end can be attained, and 
will be attained ; but I do not think it 
is either a patriotic, a prudent, or a 
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politic act, for any of us to advise the 
miners in a direction which infallibly 
will lead to strikes, to industrial war- 
fare, to the injury both of the em- 
ployers and of the miners, and to trade 
generally. If we can avoid all the 
irritation and bitterness which result 
from trade disputes pushed to this 
conclusion, we should be wise to do so. 
But it is said that to call on Parliament 
in such circumstances as this would be 
to invoke legislation to restrain the 
liberty of the subject. The liberty of 
the subject is being continually re- 
strained for the advantage of the com- 
munity, and the question, therefore, to 
my mind, is not whether the liberty of 
the subject is going to be restrained, 
but whether the object is worth it. We 
are proceeding upon the hypothesis 
that the object is a desirable one, and 
that it is desirable to obtain it, at all 
events, by voluntary organisation. 
Suppose you obtain it by voluntary 
organisation, does not that involve 
interference with the liberty of the 
subject? There is the pressure of the 
Trades Unions. Does the pressure 
of the Trades Unions never interfere 
with the liberty of the subject? 
and if the pressure of the Trades 
Union is successful without a strike, 
without picketing, without all the pro- 
ceedings we are so well acquainted 
with—if it should be successful at once 
in proving the necessity for some new 
regulations, will not the employers 
themselves be interfering with the 
liberty of the subject when they make 
it a rule that no one is to work more 
than eight hours? This interference 
with the minority who desire to 
work more than eight hours must take 
place if the object is to be attained, and 
the only question is whether it shall 
take place by legislation or some other 
more indirect, but as I think less desir- 
able, way. There is another point. 
Suppose you fail. Suppose that in de- 
fault of legislation the majority are 
unable to compel the employers to 
adopt the eight hours, then the liberty 
of the subject is interfered with. It is 
the liberty of the majority of the miners 
which is interfered with instead of 
the minority. 1n that case it will be 
the minority who have influence enough 
to carry out their determination to 
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work more than eight hours a day, and 
to force the majority also to work more 
than eight hours. It is all very well to 
say that in these days of competition 
they have their liberty reserved to 
them. We know very well that under 
these circumstances there would be 
many collieries in which the men 
would be compelled to work the same 
hours as the men in the collieries be- 
side them. A second objection is, that 
it is said that the interference of Parlia- 
ment, in dealing with a subject of this 
kind, dangerously extends the func- 
tions of the State. It does extend the 
functions of the State, and I want to 
know whether there is any one really 
nowadays who is prepared to abide by 
the strict doctrine of Jaissez faire 
which perhaps 20 years ago was 
accepted as preferable to that other 
doctrine of constant niggling and un- 
reasonable and imprudent interference 
which preceded it. Nowadays the 
doctrine is a much wiser one. It avoids 
the extreme of continual and imperti- 
nent interference on the one hand, but 
deems it the duty of the State to inter- 
fere when it can do so for the good of 
the community. My idea of the true 
doctrine is expressed in the words of a 
political economist, who certainly is 
not a Socialist, or an extreme man 
in ordinary matters—Professor Jevons. 
Professor Jevons says that the 
State is justified in passing any law, 
or even in doing any single act which, 
in its ulterior consequences, adds to 
the sum total of happiness. I accept 
the doctrine of Professor Jevons, and I 
say that, in my opinion, it is not an 
undue expansion of the functions of the 
State when it interferes by its corpo- 
rate action to do what cannot be done 
at all, or done less efficiently, less ad- 
vantageously, either by individuals or 
by a combination of individuals. The 
last argument which has been used 
against the interference of Parliament 
is that it is against precedent, that 
we are for the first time interfering 
with the labour of adult men. I have 
never myself been able to see the dif- 
ference between interference with the 
labour of adult males and interference 
with the labours of adult females. It 
is quite true that females are called the 
weaker sex; but, in these matters of 
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trade, in many respects at all events 
they are perfectly well able to take 
care of themselves ; and, having fewer 
samen and obligations, they are 
really more independent than the men. 
But, putting that aside, I say that the 
State has already directly, and more 
often indirectly, interfered with the 
labour of adult males. It has inter- 
fered with the labour of adult males 
in a case precisely analogous, in the 
case of Sunday labour. In the case of 
Bank Holidays, the labour of adult 
males is interfered with by Parliament, 
and it is impossible for adult males to 
work on those days in consequence of 
the Act of Parliament. It has inter- 
fered indirectly in the case of the Fac- 
tory Acts, because, although nominally, 
at any rate, we interfere only to pro- 
tect the women and children, yet, as 
women and children are working in 
almost all the factories in which males 
are employed, in all these cases the 
labour of adult males is interfered with 
just as much proportionately as the 
labour of women and children. We 
have interfered generally with the 
labour of adult males in _ their 
right to do _ certain things in 
such legislation as the Merchant 
Shipping Acts and the Truck Act. 
The Truck Act is a very strong case 
where, for the protection of adult males 
we have prevented them from making 
contracts to receive their wages in the 
form or shape in which they may 
desire to receive them. There is also 
the case of Sanitary legislation, and I 
might go further afield and quote the 
whole of recent legislation which 
has been a constant interference 
with the freedom of adult males 
to make contracts. In all these 
cases the good of the, community has 
been a supreme law, and if we have the 
good of the community to serve in the 
present instance that is the sole point 
we have to prove, and in that case I 
believe the interference of Parliament 
is justified. I say in my opinion there 
is no principle in this matter which 
precludes us from dealing with the 
matter by legislation. I say, in the 
second place, that the object «; a good 
it will not have the ill effects 
I say the 
concerned 
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circumstances I believe we ought 
to take the best and quickest means 
for securing the object. While I say 
that on these grounds I am going to 
support the Second Reading of this 
Bill as an admission of the principle, 
I think it would not be fair to say that, 
without adding that if the Bill gets 
into Committee now or at any time, I 
hold myself at liberty to criticise the 
details, and in Committee perhaps to 
alter the Bill materially in the way of 
giving greater elasticity to its provisions. 
I believe there are differences in this 
trade, local differences, which deserve 
consideration. There are deep mines 
and shallow mines, mines of thick 
seams of coal and mines of thin seams, 
mines in which the men have to go 
a long way to the face, and mines 
in which the working coal is close 
to the shaft. All these are differ- 
ences which deserve consideration. 
Then again there is the ques- 
tion as to the different classes of 
labour employed in mines. I am told 
that in — 2 that the hewers may work 
eight hours a day it is necessary that 
the drawers should work nine hours a 
day, and in order that the hewers and 
drawers may not be employed in work- 
ing more than eight hours it will be 
necessary that the overseers, and the 
winders, and the people in charge of 
the -majority must work more than the 
maximum time. These are difficulties, 
but at the same time I do not fora 
moment believe that there are any 
difficulties which might not easily be 
got over by a practical committee of 
experts who were acquainted with the 
necessities of the trade. All I desire 
to put in by way of explanation is that 
Iam not committing myself in voting 
for the Second Reading of the Bill to 
all the details of the measure as it 
stands in its present form. 


*(3.0.) Sm F. MILNER (Notting- 
ham, Bassetlaw): We have to study 
this question so far as it practically 
affects the interests of the country. So 
far as my own interests are concerned 
it would be to my advantage to vote 
for the Bill, because I have in my con- 
stituency a considerable number of 
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miners who have declared that they 
will not support anyone who will not 
vote for this Bill. But I should scorn 
to win a single vote at the sacrifice of 
my conscience, and I think if Parlia- 
ment were to pass this Bill it would be 
the cause of very serious injustice and 
hardship. Many hon. Members seem 
to think that an Act of Parliament is a 
panacea for all evils; but your object 
is by no means accomplished when aa 
Act of Parliament has been passed. It 
has been shown on many occasions 
that a coach and four can be driven 
through an Act of Parliament. 
Hon. Members know that Acts have 
been passed to secure the consumption 
of smoke and to prevent the pollution 
of our rivers; but neither have been 
effective. An Act was then passed 
to oor the pernicious system of 
ready money betting, which has brought 
so much misery into so many homes, 
but still on every race-course you can 
see the system in full operation before 
the eyes of the police. I have con- 
siderable sympathy with the miners, 
both in their desire for shorter 
hours and also for greater uniformity 
of hours; and with regard to the 
desire for this change in the Mid- 
lands and in the South of England 
that I think the owners would be well 
advised if they took the bull by the 


horns and offered to discuss the 
question in a friendly spirit. I 
have been assured that many em- 


ployers are perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss the matter with the men on the 
basis of an eight hours coal winding 
day. It has been said, and perhaps 
will be said again, that if a thing is 
right when brought about by combina- 
tion or co-operation, it is equally right 
that it should be brought about by 
legislation. The answer is obvious. 
A reform such as this can only be 
brought about by those who have prac- 
tical knowledge of the conditions exist- 
ing in the various districts, and only 
such people can understand how the 
reform can be applied to the various 
districts and made sufficiently elastic 
to meet all the circumstances. Mr. 
Young, the secretary of a Northumber- 
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land miners’ organisation, took the 
same view in the evidence that he gave 
before the Labour Commission, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Midlothian, in a speech at 
West Calder, declared that’ if the 
labouring men of the country contracted 
a habit, whenever there was a difficulty 
before them, of calling for an Act of 
Parliament to put it down, it would be 
destructive of freedom of action amongst 
themselves. Ifthe men preferred the 
stark and rigid action of an Act of 
Parliament to freedom of discussion 
and freedom of action, they would 
seriously depreciate the habits of the 
time, and place themselves in a lower, 
and not a higher position. These are 
weighty words from an eminent autho- 
rity, and hon. Members will do well to 
ponder them before deciding to vote 
for this measure. It is only quite 
recently that there has been any desire 
for this legislation. A conference of 
miners was held at Newport in Decem- 
ber, 1889, representing over 320,000 
miners. The delegates were specially 
chosen as men understanding the 
wishes of those they represented. At 
that conference there was such a strong 
opinion against legislative restriction 
that when a discussion on this question 
was introduced it was decided by 100 
votes to 20 to adjourn the question. 
Nothing has occurred since to 
make the opinions of the men of 
greater value now than it was at 
that conference, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the present opinion 
in favour of the Billi has_ been 
formed on altogether false issues. 
I contend that if this Bill were passed 
even for a short time there would be a 
smaller quantity of coal sent up, and 
that it would become absolutely neces- 
sary to reduce the miner’s wage. That 
being so, I am certain there would be 
a considerable majority of them who 
would be opposed to any legislative 
enactment which would effect a reduc- 
tion of their hours if they really un- 
derstood the question. This is not so 
much a question of the reduction of 
hours as _. question of wages. In order 
to show how opinions have been 
formed in this House upon this 
uestion, I will refer to the case of 
the hon. Member who opened the 
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discussion on this Bill to-day. In 
1889 I was standing as a candidate 
in opposition to the hon. Member, 
and we were both asked questions 
as to whether we would or would 
not support an Eight Hours Bill for 
miners. I gavea direct negative reply. 
The hon. Member answered in a speech 
which he delivered shortly afterwards, 
and which was a long and exhaustive 
argument against legislative interference 
with the hours of labour. At the end 
of his speech he said :— 

“He did not see the necessity for such a 

Bill, and he had not heard any reasons which 
would convince him as to the policy of intro- 
ducing it.” 
It is true, as in the case of many of the 
hon. Members who sit at the feet of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, that there were certain 
loopholes in the speech by means of 
which he could escape, if necessary ; 
but the hon. Member had upon his 
track no less a person than the presi- 
dent of the Lancashire Miners’ Federa- 
tion, Mr. Samuel Woods, who was 
determined to bring the hon. Member 
down to a definite answer. After some 
heated correspondence the hon. Mem- 
ber said :— 

“Tt is needless to say that my vote always 
goes with my judgment, and that I cannot, 
therefore, vote for an Eight Hours Bill.” 
Now, that was on 10th September, 
1889. Well, on the Ist February, 
1890, I accepted a challenge from Mr. 
Woods to debate the question on a 
public platform. In the speech made 
by Mr. Woods at that time, he roundly 
denounced the hon. Member for his 
opinions on the subject, and advised all 
the miners present to withhold from 
him their support at the next Election. 
On the 6th February, however, there 
came a letter from the hon. Member to 
Mr. Woods— 

“ Dear Sir,— You will be glad to hear I have 
decided to vote for an Eight Hours Bill.” 


The hon. Member not only promised to 
vote for it, but to do his best to have it 
placed on the Statute Boot:; and I 
must say he has carried out his pro- 
mise. This shows the way in which 
hon. Members on both sides of the 


Sir F. Milner 
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House have been squeezed by the im- 
portunities of their constituents to sup- 
port a measure which certainly had 
gone against their original convic- 
tions. 


Mr. LEAKE: Will you allow me, 
Sir, to make an explanation? The hon. 
Member, in quoting my speeches and 
stating my position, has done me an 
injustice before my Colleagues in this 
House. He has not told the House 
that in the speech of 1889, before the 
Lancashire miners were decided them- 
selves upon the subject, I recommended 
them as a matter of expediency to try 
what they could do by their own power 
of combination, and I reserved my 
judgment upon the question. I said it 
might become expedient to restrict the 
hours of labour in particular trades by 
law. The subsequent letter to which 
the hon. Member referred was written 
after the whole body of miners had be- 
come unanimous on the question. 


“Sir F. MILNER: I have spoken of 
the hon. Member from my own personal 
knowledge, and the quotations I gave 
were from his speeches. 


Mr. LEAKE: I admit their accu- 
racy. 

*Sm F. MILNER: [I still contend 
that the hon. Member was over- 
persuaded into going against that which 
was his original decision. I would re- 
mind the House that if Members play 
fast and loose with the interest of the 
coal trade, there is a body far more 
potent than the miners, namely, the 
consumers, who will want a day of 
reckoning before long. There is nothing 
more to be regretted in political life 
than the way in which those who seek 
to represent constituencies go about 
the country and promise this and that 
without having given due thought or 
study to the questions upon which they 
pledge themselves. I trust they will 
follow the practice advocated by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) at the Eighty Club 
a short time ago, when he said— 
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“One word of advice I would give to can- 
didates, and that is—go straight. It is essen- 
tial to the integrity of tative 
Government that men should not pledge 


themselves on any questions without having 
thoroughly studied and mastered both sides of 
the controversy.” 


I maintain that the passing of this 
measure, which recognises the right of 
the State to prevent a man using 
the labour of his hands, would 
be nothing more or less than 
the initiation of State Socialism. 
I am sure that if the sanction of Parlia- 
ment is given to this Bill it willbe 
fraught, not only with the greatest 
danger to the liberty of the individual, 
but also to the welfare of the State. 
I will now place before the House 
one or two _ practical arguments 
against the Bill. I say, in the first 
rw we are not very much encouraged 
y the example which has been set us 
by other countries in regard to this 
question. I do not think anyone can 
point to another country where a Bill 
to restrict the hours of labour has 
been successful unless it has 
been accompanied by permission to 
work overtime. I contend that the 
tendency of the present day is to 
shorten the hours of labour, and 
you cannot point to any county in 
England where the hours of labour 
have not been shortened considerably 
during the last 25 years. It would be 
most unfair to force all miners to work 
the same number of hours, because 
while some of them are able to get to 
their work within 20 minutes after 
reaching the pit bottom, others have 
to walk three or four miles before 
arriving at their stalls. Moreover, 
in order to make a measure such 
as that which is before the House 
workable, you must have practical 
unanimity amongst those for whom 
you are going to legislate. Now, have 
got that unanimity? You have not got 
anything like unanimity amongst the 
miners with regard to the question. I 
could quote, if necessary, from the 
hon. Member for Midlothian, a very 
strong statement to the effect that it is 
absolutely necessary to have practical 
unanimity amongst the men who are to 
be legislated for. Not only do we find 
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the North of England united against 
this measure, but that there is not 
unanimity amongst those who are 
asking for a restriction of hours. 
Some want eight hours from bank to 
bank. Others would have a clause 
inserted in the Bill to make double 
shifts illegal. If it could be shown 
that the hours of labour were so ex- 
cessive that it affected the health of 
the miners in any material way or 
made their occupation more dangerous, 
then I would say there is a case made 
out for the Bill. But, so far from that 
being the case, we find they are the 
most healthy class, and that they have 
the lowest death-rate of any class in 
the United Kingdom except agri- 
culturists. These arguments are worth 
the attention of the House. The 
Division this evening will be an ex- 
tremely interesting one, and it will 
present a somewhat curious spectacle, 
for there will be found in hearty agree- 
ment those who are generally widely 
divided. We can reckon at any rate 
upon the support of the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench—the right hon. Member for New- 
castle, the right hon. Member for Leeds, 
and the right hon. Member for Sheffield. 
These right hon. Gentlemen will, I am 
sure, all act according to the spirit of 
their speeches. The opponents of the 
Bill will also be supported by a majority 
of the direct Representatives of the 
miners and labourers. I hope to have 
the support of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who leads the Opposition below 
the Gangway —I beg pardon—I am 
anticipating—I mean the hon. Member 
for Northampton. I trust that the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian will 
not remain neutral on this occasion, 
but that he will remember that he is 
the keeper of the consciences of a great 
many hon. Members who would be 
influenced by his example. It would 
be hardly dignified on the part of the 
right hon. Gentlemanif he still retained 
an open mind and absented himself 
from the Division. In conclusion, I 
would say that I yield to no Member 
who is supporting this Bill in the 
sympathy I feel for the mining classes 
generally, but I believe that if the 
miners persuade the Members of this 
House to pass a Bill to restrict their 
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hours of labour, they will bitterly re- 
pent it. Therefore, it is as much for 
the sake of the miners themselves as 
for the sake of the owners, that I would 
urge the Members of this House to go 
into the Division Lobby against this 
Bill. 


(3.39.) Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Gla- 
morgan, Rhondda): I think that the 
case of the opponents to this measure is 
a weak one. It is amusing to hear 
hon. Members tell the miners what 
they can do, whilst they carefully stop 
short of recommending them to do it. 
If hon. Members have the courage of 
their opinions and are prepared ‘to 
recommend 700,000 men who are work- 
ing in the mines of Great Britain to 
stop work in order to obtain a reduc- 
tion of their hours of labour let 
them do it. They dare not do it. 
Resistance to any further reduction 
of hours is stronger far than anything 
that can be found with respect to 
wages. The employers will certainly 
ten times more readily grant an 
advance of wages than submit to a 
reduction of the hours, I think, although 
the former may be equivalent to the 
latter in so far as actual money is 
concerned. The reasons for this are 
obvious, for any reduction in the 
number of working hours has almost 
always been permanent, whereas 
wages fluctuate and may be advanced 
at one time and reduced at others. 
Nobody regrets more than I do the 
circumstance that in this matter the 
labour Members will not all be found 
in the same Lobby. I am glad how- 
ever to find that with one exception 
every speaker agrees with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth that 
the difference between us is simply a 
difference of expediency and not one 
of principle. I am glad to find so 
many hon. Members agreeing with the 
miners that it is desirable that their 
hours of labour should be reduced to 
eight per day. The hon. Member for 
Morpeth and others who opposed this 
Bill are altogether in favour of the 
settlement of this question, if possible, 
by mutuality of agreement between the 
employers and the workmen. I am in 


favour of a settlement on these lines, 
Sir F. Milner 
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but experience has proved that it is 
not possible to obtain it. In North- 
umberland an endeavour in the year 
1880 to reduce the hours to eight met 
with a distinct ‘‘No” from the 
employers. Then there is the case of 
the 100,000 miners in Montgomery 
and South Wales. In 1889 they 
attempted—having settled the question 
of wages satisfactorily—to reduce the 
working hours, but the employers also 
met that demand with a distinct “No.” 
Take again the great effort of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
which includes two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the miners of Great Britain. 
In January and February, 1881, the 
Federation met the employers in 
London with the object of trying to 
arrange this question of hours by 
mutual agreement. Again, Sir, they 
were met with a distinct ‘ No.” 
Therefore so far as five-sixths, indeed 
so far as the whole mining community 
is concerned the settlement of this 
question by mutual agreement has 
altogether failed. That is the reason 
of this Bill for an eight hours day 
from bank to bank. My hon. Friend 
referred to some evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Mining 
Royalties. He very fairly admitted 
that from Scotland and from Wales the 
witnesses were unanimous in their 
desire to have the hours shortened by 
legislative interference, bet my hon. 
Friend forgot to mention that, wisely 
or unwisely, the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain—the body that has by 
far the largest number of members— 
has kept apart from the Commission. 
It is well known that that Federation, 
with between 300,000 and 400,000 
members, is unanimous on this ques- 
tion. Well, Sir, if Scotland is unani- 
mous, if Wales is unanimous, and if 
the Miners’ Federation is unanimous, 
who, then, is opposed to interference 
by legislation to reduce the hours of 
labour? There is Durham and North- 
umberland, but they only represent 
one-sixth of the mining community, 
and I think I am entitled to say, taking 
the miners as a whole, there never was 
a class that exhibited greater unanimity 
than do the miners in this matter. Sir, 
Iam aware that three working men 
gave evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission against the reduction of the hours 
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of labour. Of these one was a con- 
tractor, who admitted that any reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour would 
seriously interfere with his interests. 
The second man was in the employment 
of the first. The third was undoubtedly 


‘a bona fide working man. All three 


admitted to the Commission that they 
represented nobody but themselves, and 
merely stated their individual opinions. 
When asked why they came before the 
Commission they could not explain. 
I fourd out the secret. There is a 
gentleman, a Tory candidate, and, 
pulling the wires behind the scenes, he 
was the means of bringing these men 
before the Commission. Now, Sir, 
there is another point which, if left 
unexplained, may leave a false impres- 
sion on the House. It was asserted, in 
the evidence before the Commission, 
that men were able to leave their em- 
ployment at the end of eight hours. That 
needs a little explanation. Asa matter 
of fact in no part of the country save 
one does the evidence prove that men 
have a right to leave their employment 
before the end of the stipulated hours 
of winding. It was shown by Mr. 
Rhodes that in Yorkshire and South 
Wales a man may leave his em- 
ployment, but he is not allowed to 
come up the shaft and go home to his 
family until the end of the term. It is 
said this Bili will interfere with the 
liberty of the subject. Allow me to 
tellthe House the collier has no liberty. 
The colliers must be at the pit mouth 
at a certain hour, and if they are not 
there at that time they are, in nine 
cases out of ten, not allowed to go 
down the pit that day. The men must 
remain down the pit until the specified 
hour of winding, and even though an 
accident occurs and they can do no 
work, and cannot earn a single penny, 
they are not allowed to ascend the 
shaft. The collier, therefore, has no 
liberty save what is given him by his 
employer. I have no doubt that the 
House and the country are forming 
their opinions on this subject very 
greatly on the supposition that the 
action of the colliers in Northumberland 
and Durham has been successful. But 
it was stated at the Trades Union 
Congress at Newcastle, over which the 
bon. Member for Morpeth presided, 
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that in Northumberland 11,840 worked 
less than eight hours a day from bank 
to bank; that 6,481 worked more than 
eight hours, 4,648 worked more than 
nine hours, and 4,745 worked more 
than ten hours. Therefore, in that 
great district while 11,840 men are 
working less, 15,874 are working more 
than eight hours. Does that prove 
that the action of the Trades Unions 
have been successful? In the evidence 
given by Mr. John George Weekes, a 
member of the Northumberland Coal 
Owners’ Association, and a mining 
engineer in that district gave evidence 
before the Commission. He said he be- 
came a colliery manager in 1859, that 
the hours at that time until the year 
1872 were 12}; that in 1872 they were 
reduced to ten per day. In 1879 the 
hours of young persons above 16 were 
again advanced toeleven, so that accord- 
ing to these figures it took 22 years to 
reduce the hours of young persons from 
twelve to ten. If that is a fair speci- 
men of the power of the Trades Unions 
where they have been established for a 
long time, then we may expect to wait 
another 22 years before the hours are 
reduced from ten to eight. There is 
another point. In the year 1871 the 
Mines Act was discussed in this House. 
That same year a concession was made 
to the boys in Northumberland and 
Durham. The Mines Act provided that 
no boy under 16 should be allowed to 
work more than ten hours from bank to 
bank, and that when the employers 
acceded to the demands of the men in 
1871, they did that, knowing that the 
Mines Act would compel them to do it 
at the beginning of 1872. In 1879 
while the hours of boys under the age 
of 16 could not be increased, the hours 
of boys above that age, where the law 
did not interfere, were increased, 
although it is quite true that at the 
same time an advance of wages was 
given. Does not that prove the 
superiority of legislative enactment 
over the efforts of Trades Unions, 
If when times are favourable Trades 
Unions are able to obtain their 
object without the aid of the law, 
when times are unfavourable em- 
ployers will have their own way, 
whereas if the matter is settled by 
legislative enactment it will remain, 
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and the hours will not be altered. 
In Northumberland the Miners’ 
Association has been formed since 
1863. One of its chief objects was to 
reduce the hours of boys to eight per 
day. It has taken them 30 years to 
reduce the hours from twelve to ten, 
and on the same calculation it will take 
them 60 years to bring them down 
from ten to eight. I hope my hon. 
Friends will not blame us in attributing 
this condition of things to the complete 
failure of these organisations to attain 
their own object. I apologise for 
keeping the House so long. I thank 
the House for listening to me so 
indulgently; and I conclude by 
saying that I have the greatest 
pleasure in supporting the Bill. 


*(4.12.) Mr. FEN WICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck): I am glad that my 
hon. Friends from whom I differ on 
this question recognise that our differ- 
ence is an honest one on a question of 
expediency, as has been stated by the 
hon. Member who has just sat down. 
Our difference is not one of principle, 
for our objection to the present pro- 
posal is based on the method by 
which it is proposed to deal with this 
question. Like the hon. Member for 
Morpeth, I have never considered that 
there was much principle for us to 
fight over ; and [ have never taken my 
stand on the ground that Parliament 
had no right to interfere with the 
labour of grown persons ; but our differ- 
ence is none the less acute because we 
differ as to the method rather than as 
to the principle, and I venture to say 
that several of the speakers in support 
of the Bill have failed to appreciate 
the difficulties we have to face. Al- 
though large bodies of workmen 
anxious to fall into line with my hon. 
Friend and his colleagues have given 
this question a very full and careful 
consideration, and have come to the 
conclusion that there was no practical 
way out of the difficulty by legislation 
which would not be more injurious 
than the evil we seek to remedy, yet 
my hon. Friends and the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham are 
willing to take upon themselves the 


Mr. W. Abraham 
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responsibility of fixing legislation—it 
may be of a tentative character—upon 
these people, and determine for them 
what they themselves—a not in- 
appreciable minority, fully acquainted 
with the facts and technicalities of the 
case—consider would be detrimental to 
their best and truest interests. I should 
have thought that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, who has 
championed so stoutly the rights of 
the minority in Ulster, would have had 
a little more compassion for the Ulster 
of the North of England which is op- 
posing this measure. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham is willing to undertake a little 
experiment in this matter, and he gave 
some instances to show that where 
experiments have been made they have 
not been attended with the disastrous 
results which some had expected. But 
the instances he cited have been put in 
operation without any statutory enact- 
ment. My right hon. Friend assents 
to the proposition ; but there comes 
the crux of the whole question. In all 
these cases the matter has been arranged 
by conference between the employers 
and their workpeople, and the change 
was only adopted after careful con- 
sideration, and after adjusting to some 
extent the plant and machinery in 
order to enable them to keep up the 
same amount of production under 
altered conditions, and within a limited 
number of hours. That is not the pro- 
posal which we have to deal with in this 
Bill. If it be accepted, this House, by 
abrupt action and by one stroke of the 
pen, would compel employers on a given 
day, fixed arbitrarily for them, to so 
adjust: their plant and machinery that 
they might keep up the level of pro- 
duction, which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham says 
could be obtained under an Eight 
Hours’ Bill. I venture to prophesy 
that we should find, at least during 
the period of transition, and at 
least until the machinery has been 
so adjusted as to meet the altered 
conditions of things, that much priva- 
tion and suffering would be entailed 
both upon employers and workmen. In 
1888 considerable disturbances took 
place in the Westphalian district of 
Germany, and the hours of labour in 
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the Government mines were reduced in 
some instances by one hour, and 
in others by two hours per day. 
They were reduced to eight hours’ work, 
and not to eight hours, as proposed by 
this Bill, from bank to bank. The 
result, so far as the output is concerned, 
I have upon authority which my right 
hon. Friend will accept as satisfactory. 
In 1888-9, the year before the change took 
place, the output of the Government 
mines was 1,072 tons per shift ; while 
in 1889-90 it fell to919 tons, a decrease 
of 10 per cent.; and after that there 
was a still further reduction of the out- 
put, until it reached between 15 and 20 
percent. I wish the House to observe 
that this is practically what the sup- 
porters of the Bill expect will be 
achieved when it has been adopted by 
this House. In 1888, when the 
Trades Union Congress met at Brad- 
ford, the Vice President of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, Mr. 
Samuel Woods, speaking of the pro- 
posal to limit the hours of labour in 
mines to eight per day, said that such 
a reduction would do much to restrict 


the output of coal, which was 
20,000,000 tons more than was needed. 
(Mr. ABRAHAM : Hear, hear! ) 


“Hear, hear,” says my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rhondda ; but will he 
get up and argue the case for this Bill 
on the ground that it will restrict the 
output of coal? [Mr. Apranam: Yes, 
yes!] Well, I should like to read some 
words spoken by the hon. Member for 
Normanton (Mr. Pickard) whose absence 
from this Debate I regret. In an 
interview with the Home Secretary 
some time ago, and also with the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington and 
Lord Dunraven, my hon. Friend said 
that this proposal for which they were 
seeking Government support would not 
interfere with trade, would not inter- 
fere with the profits of employers, 
would not increase the cost of produc- 
tion, and wouid not even limit the out- 
put. Yet we are told now that that 


is one of the reasons why this proposal 
is submitted to the consideration of the 
House. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham has entered into an 
elaborate argument to show that the 
reverse would be the case ; but I venture 
to say that my hon. 


Friends who 
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argue that a limitation of output would 
be brought about by this proposal are 
much more likely to be correct than he 
is upon this point. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the Radciiffe Division of 
South East Lancashire, who introduced 
this Bill, referred to a letter written 
by the hon. Member for Normanton 
to the recent Congress held in London, 
in which he rightly speaks with horror 
of the effects that are likely to be produced 
by a general stoppage for the purpose 
of bringing about the proposed limita- 
tion of hours. But in that letter he 
also claims that the holiday week had 
been a complete success, and had 
achieved the object in view. If that 
is so, why not try the experiment of a 
short holiday—a week or a fortnight— 
and call it by another name? and then 
it will not be invested with all the 
horrors which are associated with 
strikes, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of those who support this Bill. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Nor- 
manton has further said that if this 
proposal is not sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment it can only be enforced by a huge 


strike, and he appears to have a 
righteous horror of strikes. But when 


was that righteous horror begotten ? 
In a Report from the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain of the Interna- 
tional Miners’ Conference, held in 
Paris on the 31st of March, 1891, and 
the four following days, there is a 
passage extracted from the speech of 
the hon. Member for Normanton, in 
which he says— 

“ That the history of strikes showed that all 
the liberties of the miners in England had been 
won from strikes and lock-outs, and it could 
not be said that as a matter of history strikes. 
were injurious. 


Now, however, we are told they 
are injurious to the people en- 
gaged in them and in their effects 
upon the general public, and the 
idea of a general strike is condemned 
in order to induce this House to pass. 
this Bill. I am not an advocate of 
strikes, but I am not one who would 
willingly give up the workmen's right 
to strike, because I recognise, as does 
the hon. Member for Normanton, that 
strikes, either actual or potential, have 
been in the past, and will be in the 
future, the workmen’s strongest remedy 
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against many of the evils of which 
he has at present to complain. Other 
arguments have been adduced in this 
Debate to which I should like to reply; 
but as time is getting on, and we want 
to hear what the Home Secretary has 
to say in answer to the proposal now 
before the House, I will only refer to 
one more point. It is held that 
mining is a most dangerous occupation, 
and in that I fully and heartily agree. 
The miner's occupation is undoubtedly 
hazardous, but I do not think it is 
more so than many other industries in 
the country, as has been stated by 
some of the supporters of the Bill. 
Considerable stress has been laid upon 
the argument that a large number of 
the fatalities which occur in mines 
occur rather in the later hours of the 
shift than in the earlier ones. The 
hon. Member for Bassetlaw (Sir F. 
Milner) referred to the Return which 
was granted two years ago, and that 
Return has been supplemented by the 
Inspectors in their Statistical Abstracts 
for 1890 and 1891. Those Returns 
show that in 1890 the number of lives 
lost in the first four hours of the shift 
were 427 as compared with 333 in the 
last six hours of the shift, so that 
even taking six hours against four, you 
have a considerable reduction in the 
number of lives lost. In 1891 the 
figures are, for the first four hours, 477, 
as compared with 338 in the last six. 
I may also say that the comparative 
statement of mortality issued by the 
Registrar General in a supplement to 
the 45th annual Report shows that 55 
other industries have a higher mor- 
tality than the average mortality 
of miners. I do not wish to 
minimise the hazards and dangers 
of the miner’s calling; he has 
always, practically, his life in his 
hands, and whatever can be done to 
render him more secure in his calling 
ought to be done, and, generally speak- 
ing, we should find people willing to 
do it. But I have shown that, if this 
Bill be passed,'the probabilities are that 
a reduction of output will follow, and 
that the cost of production will be in- 
creased. I am not holding a brief for 
employers, who are well able to take 
care of themselves, but I am here as 
one having the confidence of a large 


Mr. Fenwick 
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number of workmen ; and it is my duty, 
as their Representative, honestly to 
examine how far legislation proposed 
to this House is calculated, directly or 
indirectly, to injure their employers, 
and also to carefully consider how far 
the damage done to the employers by 
raising the cost of production is likely 
in any way to affect their social and 
material interests. It is because I 
honestly believe that, so far as we are 
concerned, our position would be infi- 
nitely worse than at present that | 
shall have no hesitation in voting with 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), to the effect that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six 
months. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MattHews, Birmingham, E.): I am 
very unwilling to interpose for a short 
time between the House and hon. 
Members who desire to speak, and who 
have more knowledge of this subject ; 
but, at the same time, I feel that the 
House will probably expect some ex- 
pression of opinion from this Bench, 
which I will endeavour to give as 
shortly as I can. I do not wish to 
enter at any length into the some- 
what theoretical doctrine of whether 
or not legislation of this kind is 
legitimate, whether interference with 
the labour of adult men is permissible 
on the part of Parliament. I am dis- 
posed to accept the canon of the hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) when he said the good of 
the community is sufficient reason for 
interfering with the labour of adult 
men. I could give a very large ex- 
ample of that class of legislation in 
the whole of the Criminal Law, in 
which the liberty of adult men is 
largely interfered with for the good of 
the community. But I am ata loss to 
see that any one of the arguments ad- 
vanced to-day shows that the Bill affects 
the good of the community. Itis put for- 
ward for the good of the one class which 
is to be legislated for. I confess that 
I belong to the old-fashioned school 
which believes that adult men and 
women are better judges of what is 
good for themselves than is this Parlia- 
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ment, and that the most conclusive 
evidence ought to be produced of the 
necessity for any interference with 
what adult men, and women too I will 
say, choose to do in their own interests 
and in satisfaction of their own wants. 
We have to go back for legislation of 
this kind to the remote periods which 
have been referred to. I do not know 
that we could find an example of legis- 
lation of this kind since the days of 
Elizabeth, and you have to go back to 
the earlier ages to which the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Howorth) 
alluded to get a full example of this 
interference with the hours of labour of 
adult men and women. A real and 
undoubted necessity ought to be 
brought home to the mind of the House 
before it assents to a measure of this 
kind. Inthe first place, is there any 
necessity of this kind on account of the 
helplessness or impotence of those you 
are attempting to legislate for? I do 
not think that argument can be ad- 
vanced with any success when you look 
at the history of the past few years. 
There has recently been a very extensive 
strike. The result of that strike has 
been to impose on the employers, 
against their will, a diminution of one 
day a week, the men working five days 
instead of six, and is it to be supposed 
that the men would not equally, if they 
were so minded, impose a restriction 
upon the number of hours per day that 
they would work? Further than that 
the example of what has taken place in 
Durham without a strike, due to what 
the hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
Division of Northumberland (Mr. 
Fenwick) called the potentiality of a 
strike, shows that it is possible 
for the men, by gradual adjust- 
ment of their interests and those 
of the employers, to secure such 
diminution of hours as they de- 
sire. In Durham success has been 
achieved without a strike immedi- 
ately directed to the object of shorten- 
ing hours. And I cannot shut my 
eyes to what has been going on for 30 
or 40 years in all districts of the country. 
When I look at the Return granted on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham, which comes down to 
August, 1890, I find that great dimi- 
nution has taken place, without legis- 
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lation, in the hours of labour. Any 
hon. Member who is interested in this 
subject will see the gradual reduction 
from 1850 to 1860, to 1870, to 1880, 
and to 1890, displayed in that Return. 
He will find a gradual process of 
diminution going on in all the dis- 
tricts, until at last we have arrived 
at this result—that the average 
number of hours from bank to bank 
at this moment is below nine hours 
in all districts throughout the country. 
The figures of the Return are 8°50; 
those given by the Miners’ Federation 
are 8-51. Thus, by the gradual opera- 
tion of voluntary effort and adjustment 
in course of years the hours of labour 
have been lowered almost to the point 
hon. Members desire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Rhondda Valley (Mr. Abraham), 
who spoke with his usual picturesque 
warmth, said that took too long a time 
—that the miners could not afford to 
wait for the action of voluntary arrange- 
ment. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that the reduction which takes place 
gradually and slowly is more valuable, 
and is likely to be more beneficial, than 
reductions suddenly made by the inter- 
vention of legislation without due regard 
to all the exigencies of mining opera- 
tions. Therefore the ground that the 
men cannot help themselves is not sus- 
tained. The other and the main argu- 
ment advanced by the Mover of the 
Second Reading was this—that the 
dangers of the miner’s calling demanded 
some such legislation. After having 
given the most careful attention to such 
facts as have been ascertained on this 
subject, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that that argument utterly breaks down. 
There is no doubt that the miner’s is a 
dangerous calling; there is no doubt 
that, as has just been said, the miner 
carries his life in his hand. How 
is that to be remedied or cured by 
cutting off an hour of his day’s work? 
In order to establish that proposition 
you would have to show that the occur- 
rence of dangers or fatal accidents is 
much more frequent in the later hours 
than in the earlier hours of the day. 

Mr. LEAKE: I did not contend 
that they were, but only referred to the 
danger for the purpose of appealing to 
the sympathies of the House. 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS: Then it was 
altogether misleading. The greater 
part of the hon. Member’s speech 
turned on the dangers of the miner's 
calling, and was intended to influence 
our minds in the direction of feeling 
that this was legislation called for by 
those dangers, and that they would 
justify interference. Legislation does 
interfere, for instance, with suicide, 
and does not allow a man to kill him- 
self, and in the same way it might 
interfere to prevent men working a 
number of hours which would directly 
endanger life and health. It is, how- 
ever, now practically admitted that the 
life of the miner will not be rendered 
more safe by the adoption of shorter 
hours of labour. The hon. Member for 
the Wansbeck Division (Mr. Fenwick) 
has shown that conclusively, There are 
Returns of accidents extending over two 
years, and in all the greater number of 
accidents occur in the first four hours of 
the day’s work as compared with the 
subsequent hours. And I ought to add 
that, from a comparison I have had 
made between different districts, I find 
that the smallest number of accidents 
occurred in those districts in which the 
hours are longest. I find, for instance, 
that in the Midland district, where the 
hours are amongst the longest in any 
English district, the average number of 
hours being 9°24, the number of fatal 
accidents per persons employed was, in 
1890, in the proportion of 1 to 1,039. 
Let me contrast that with the South 
Statfordshire district, where the number 
of hours worked is only 7°82, a little 
over seven hours anda half. There the 
number of persons employed per fatal 
accident in 1890is only 665. So that the 
long hours of the Midland district pro- 
duced a far smaller percentage of acci- 
dents than the shorter hours of the 
South Staffordshire district. And I 
could go all through this table I have 
before me with a similar result. I feel 
disposed to agree that the diminution of 
hours may in many cases tend to in- 
crease the number of accidents. You 
reduce the number of hours during 
which the miner can employ his labour 
productively, and the inevitable ten- 
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dency of that would be to induce the 
miner to neglect or scamp the work of 
timbering and other similar work, which 
is all very necessary, but not productive, 
and only useful to prevent accidents. 
There would be a tendency to neglect 
that important work in order to get a 
larger amount of time for remunerative 
labour. There would be a tendency to 
wind fast, which is a very dangerous. 
thing. Isthere any argument based on 
the health of the miners? The hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division has 
answered that conclusively. The Return 
of the Registrar General shows that the 
average mortality of miners is less than 
that of all the males in every dis- 
trict but one, and that is the South 
Wales district; but if you eliminate 
deaths caused by accident, you find 
that the mortality of miners in South 
Wales from all other causes is also 
less than that of all the males in the 
district. Is there any such universal 
demand as to justify legislation which 
is in every way exceptional—highly 
exceptional? I will not repeat what 
has been said about Northumberland 
and Durham, but I would like to point 
out to the hon. Members for Morpeth 
and Wansbeck that it is impossible for 
this House to know what motives have 
influenced the minds of the various 
Miners’ Unions and the Federation, 
who no doubt express joint opinions— 
corporate opinions —in favour of this 
Bill. We cannot tell how far that assent 
is a really unanimous assent; but we 
have the most prominent, the most valu- 
able, the most respected Representatives 
of the miners in this House, who certainly 
tell us of a divided opinion on this Bill, 
if not of a majority against it. And 
may I say this: I have watched with 
great interest what has taken place at 
meetings of the Miners’ Federations on 
this subject, and I have never seen that 
at any of these meetings they have been 
brought fairly face to face with the 
economic side of this question, with 
the effect that it would have on their 
wages. That is a question which this 
House ought to weigh most carefully. 
What effect on the material interest of 
the collier is this Bill going tohave? Is 
the output going to be reduced or not ? 
The hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham cited many instances, some culled 
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from his own experience in other 
industries, to show that decreased 
hours did not necessarily mean 
decreased output; but that a point 
may be reached when a man may 
be so exhausted that additional hours 
may add little or nothing to the 
work done, and no doubt the energy of 
production may be compressed into 
shorter hours. In Durham they are 
able, doubtless, to pack into the seven 
hours day as much work as you get in 
eight and a half hours in the other 
districts. But how is that done? By 
relieving the hewer of all work except 
the actual work of hewing, relieving 
him of the timbering, and putting the 
coal into the tubs, which is done 
by other persons. I believe that the 
Durham hewer works harder in his 
seven hours than the hewer in other 
districts, whose time is partially devoted 
to many other and lighter tasks, and 
there you have the difference between 
the two cases. But the result is a 
reduction of the output. In Durham, 
before January, 1891, coal was drawn 
for eleven hours, and the hewers’ 
hours were eight from bank to bank. 
Since January, 1891, coal has been 
drawn for ten hours, and the hewers’ 
hours are seven from bank to bank. 
This reduction of one hour’s drawing 
and hewing has resulted in a reduction 
of output to the extent of 780,000 tons 
of coal and 20,000 tons of ftire-clay. 
It is said that it has increased the 
number of workmen ; it may have done 
so; but it is one of the great fallacies 
underlying the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers, that they think they: are going 
by this Bill to introduce an artificial 
system by which employers will be 
compelled to put on more hands. But 
do you suppose the wages of the 
workers will not be affected by the 
Bill? That question can only be 
argued in one way. The output 
throughout the country would be re- 
duced, and the output per man will 
also be necessarily reduced. If you 
reduce the working period under this 
Bill to eight hours per day bank to 
bank, the hours for hewing will be 
less; they will be on an average not 
more than six or six and a half hours ; 
and if you so reduce the hours of 
hewing, it is clear the output per man 
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must be reduced. The wages of a 
large proportion of the colliers depend 
on the output per man, and, conse- 
quently, the amount of coal each man 
gets in a day fixes the amount of the 
wages he receives. How, therefore, 
can it be argued that wages will not 
fall, unless the argument carries with 
it the hope, the delusive hope as I 
think, that by restricting the output 
you are going to raise prices and force 
the employers to give higher wages? 
That, I believe, is an economic fallacy. 
I do not believe that prices can be 
governed in that heen. on artificially 
reducing the output. The result of 
such reduction would be to call into 
operation various sources of competi- 
tion which are now unable to compete 
with the industry. I believe the im- 
mediate, and probably the first, effect 
would be to hasten the hour at which 
a great many collieries will be unable 
to be profitably worked at all. The 
lowest point of possible profitable pro- 
duction in many collieries will be 
reached much sooner than under present 
conditions, and the closing of those 
collieries will have the result not only 
of throwing many colliers out of 
employment, but ultimately of per- 
manently lowering wages all round. 
Experience has shown that there is a 
remarkable difference between good 
and bad times. When everything 
is prosperous the men work short 
hours, and the output is naturally 
lessened; but when times are bad 
and wages have fallen with the 
prices, the men work longer hours in 
order to eke out a salary. All that 
adjustment to the necessities of the 
moment will be rendered impossible 
under the rigid rule which this Bill 
introduces. So far asI can form a 
judgment, the principle of the Bill is 
economically unsound, and it will result 
in diminishing wages; and then the 
men will not thank us for the boon of 
reduced hours. The operation of a 
hard-and-fast rule of this sort will be 
unjust and unequal as between pit and 
pit and as between man andman. Ido 
not know that that has been developed 
as it might have been. There are great 
differences between the distances men 
have to go to their places of work from 
the pit bank. One man may have to 
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go a distance which, there and back, 
takes him nearly two hours; another 
is only a few minutes from the pit 
bank. Thus it is obvious that a rule 
fixing the number of hours from bank 
to bank would apply unjustly to dif- 
ferent classes of men in a pit. The 
mere difference of being first down or 
last down will, with this hard-and- 
fast rule, be found to create an unde- 
sirable inequality. In many collieries 
where the shaft is very deep, with the 
best appliances it takes an hour to wind 
all the men down. You will have to 
take the hour of winding up from the 
time of the first man, and the conse- 
uence would be that the last man 
down would lose an hour or perhaps an 
hour and a half compared with the first 
man. I feel that the sittings of the 
Labour Commission are throwing much 
light on this subject, and are likely to 
produce much more. It is a subject 
to which the fullest inquiry and the 
most anxious consideration must be 
given before attempting to control the 
labour of so large a class. Before the 
Commission have reported it would be 
premature to embark on legislation 
which is novel in its character and con- 
trary certainly to the principles which 
this House maintains in dealing with 
different classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, which is not unanimously called 
for by that class itself, and which, 
at the same time, is surrounded with 
dangers and difficulties. I shall vote 
for the Amendment. 

*(5.0.) Sm J. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): During the whole of 
this afternoon not one of those Mem- 
bers who represent the vast capital of, 
say, £180,000,000 invested in mines 
has taken part in this Debate. They 
are opposed to this Bill. A large 
number of miners, especially in the 
district which I represent, are opposed 
to the principle of this Bill. The ques- 
tion really is, is this legislation neces- 
sary, or can adult men be trusted to 
make their own arrangements? The 
Bill is absolute in its character. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham says that when it gets 
into Committee we can alter it ; but the 
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principle of it is that no miner is to 
work more than eight hours, and no 
mine to draw coals more than eight 
hours, and in that respect I agree with 
the Home Secretary that it makes 
mining still more dangerous. Further 
than that, it is absolutely one-sided. 
Suppose the men desire to work more 
than eight hours and do not come out 
of the pit, the agent or coalowner can 
be fined 40s. per man to the extent of 
something like £800 or £900 a day, but 
no penalty is imposed upon the men 
who decline to leave work. In many of 
the districts of Durham and North- 
umberland the men are now working 
less than eight hours a day, and the 
only people who work more are the 
putters, engine men, stone men, and 
others, whose duty it is to bring out 
the produce cf the mine. The Cleveland 
ironstone miners are very much opposed 
to this Bill. They say that it would 
make a serious addition to the cost of 
mining, and would have a bad effect 
upon their labour. They, like the 
colliers, work comparatively limited 
hours. This Bill would not prevent 
an employer from working his men six 
days a week and eight hours a day, 
which is longer than many work at 
present. What would be the effect of 
this Bill upon the Cleveland ironstone 
industry ? It would raise the price of ore 
something like 1d. per ton, which would 
mean an annual charge of £1,700 on 
a mine producing 8,000 tons a week, 
and it would raise the price for ore 
alone in every ton of pig iron 34d. per 
ton. Let us look at the question froma 
national point of view. The ig iron 
industry is decreasing. It ha gone 
down 1,000,000 tons since 1889, and 
there is not a single man in the Cleve- 
land district who last year made 24d. a 
ton profit on iron; all if this additional 
tax is put on, you increase the motive 
of the Cleveland ironmaster to obtain 
his supplies of ore from Spain. Nearly 
one-half of the quantity of iron made 
is already from Spanish ore, and you 
will injure your own miners for the 
benefit of the miner on the Bilbao 
coast of Spain. Why should you take 
away from the men the _ responsi- 
bility of dealing with their own hours 
of labour? The Member for West 
Birmingham said by the voluntary 
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arrangement we ran the risk of strikes. 
There has been no question of strike in 
Northumberland or Durham over the 
hours of labour, and there has been no 
uestion of a strike on that subject in 
the Cleveland district. It has been 
done by arrangement between master 
and man. I agree with the Member 
for West Birmingham that shorter 
hours of labour have not altogether and 
always produced a corresponding short- 
ness of supply; but the shortening of 
the hours for drawing coal in Durham 
from eleven to ten has very much 
decreased the quantity that the colliery 
can produce, and very much increased 
the cost of production on the remainder 
of the coal. Any addition to the cost 
of production should, it is true, fall 
upon the purchaser; but when the 
purchaser’s profit has been turned into 
a loss, his ability to pay increased 
prices comes to anend. If you tamper 
with the labour question in the way 
that this Bill suggests you will increase 
the cost of production and drive capital 
out of the country, and you will find 
that you will have done the mining 
population no good, either in safety or 
health, by endeavouring to regulate 
their labour instead of leaving it to 
themselves. 

(5.13.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Shef- 
field, Brightside) : I wish to state, for 
myself and for right hon. Gentlemen 
who are similarly situated, why I am 
unable to give a vote on this Bill. One 
hon. Member who has spoken this 
afternoon dealt throughout his speech 
with evidence which had been taken 
by the ..cyal Commission, but that evi- 
dence has not as yet been presented to 
this House. I appeal, therefore, to the 
House to say how it is possible, in the 
absence of that evidence, for those of 
us who sit on that Commission to go 
into the merits of this question, as some 
of us would very much like to do, or 
forestall our verdict on that Commission 
by voting either for or against this Bill. 
When I consented to take a seat on 
that Commission I resolved that I 
would put aside all my preconceived 
notions and come to an impartial judg- 
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ment. I can only wish that this House 
had before it the evidence that we 
have already taken, because I am 
quite satisfied that many of the 
opinions that have been expressed 
would have been modified, and the 
House would have seen how very grave 
and important this question is, not only 
in its bearing on the particular industry 
under discussion, but on those depen- 
dent industries which are so nearly 
allied to the coal trade as to be almost 
wholly dependent upon it. The Member 
for Rhondda spoke of the absolute 
unanimity of the federated miners. I 
can believe that the great majority of 
the federated miners are in favour of 
this measure, but some of them came 
before usfrom Scotland and from Wales, 
and we had one from Rhondda, and he 
distinctly said that what he meant 
when he came to the House for legis- 
lation was not eight hours from bank 
to bank, because that was impossible. 
You must have some arrangement by 
which the conditions of the collieries 
can be considered. The Member for 
West Birmingham, in _ concluding 
his speech after advocating this Bill on 
the lines presented to the House, said 
that if the Bill went into Committee it 
must be made elastic, and the condi- 
tions must be so altered as to adapt 
themselves to the varying conditions of 
the various collieries and districts, and 
that is the whole difficulty of the 
Royal Commission. That is the ques- 
tion that is exercising the minds of the 
men. I do not think there are two 
men in this House who would not be 
glad that the hours of labour of the miners 
should be made much shorter, and as 
far as possible uniform, but the diffi- 
culty is with respect to the varying 
conditions of their employment. I 
hope the House will forgive me for 
saying that if I had any doubt when I 
went upon the Royal Commission as 
to its necessity and value I have none 
now. I have never sat upon a more 
laborious Commission; it has been 
sitting now for nearly twelve months, 
and the sacrifice of time and labour 
given by its members is almost unex- 
ampled and almost beyond praise. 
There will be placed before this House 
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a body of evidence of immense value to 
labour in every department of industry 
that will form the subject of legislation 
for some time to come; and while we 
are in the midst of our deliberations, 
and before we have had time to do 
more than report the evidence, and are 
all agreed and unanimous in reporting 
that no conclusions must be drawn 
from that evidence as yet, I want to 
know how I, as chairman of a group, 
could sit down with seven or eight 
worthy men, who have discharged their 
duties most ably and honourably on 
that Commission, having delivered my 
verdict here to-day before we have 
completed the evidence. While the 
matter is sub judice I should be guilty 
of the gravest impropriety, and unfit 
to occupy the position of chairman 
of a group on that Commission. 
We have taken a mass of important 
evidence from every district in the 
Kingdom. We have had evidence from 
the miners of North Yorkshire; we 
have had evidence from Scotland and 
also from Wales. Now, I trust that, 
whatever is the result of the discussion 
to-day, the members of thé South 
Yorkshire Federations who have not 
yet given evidence will come forward 
and lay their case before the Commis- 
sion. I am sure they would have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by it; and it looks like shirking the 
question when they do not come for- 
ward to submit themselves as witnesses 
for examination. I have never listened 
to a more interesting debate than that 
which has just taken place; and I must 
say on my own behalf and that of my 
colleagues on the Commission that we 
cannot, and we ought not, until we 
have had time to consider the evidence 
brought before us, deliver an impartial 
opinion upon it or come toa conclusion 
with regard to it. 


(5.42.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): We have had a very 
interesting debate this afternoon, but 
I must say that our case in favour of 
the Bill is by no means complete. 
Only three Members have been 
afforded an opportunity of speaking 
in support of it, and there are 
.several others on this side of the 

Mr. Mundella 
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House who are anxious to do so, 
I would, therefore, be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House would promise us another day 
upon which to debate this exceedingly 
important question. Millions of people 
—all classes of working men, besides 
miners—are desirous of having their 
opinions expressed in this House with 
regard to it. 

(5.45.) Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, 
Mid): As one who represents a very 
large mining county, I would also ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if 
another day could be allowed us upon 
which to discuss this very important 
subject. I think it would be an ill- 
advised thing to take a vote upon it 
this evening. There are many things 
to be said with regard to it on our side 
of the question. I, therefore, repre- 
senting those who oppose the Bill, 
would add my appeal to that of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cremer) that the 
right hon. Gentleman should give us 
another occasion upon which to dis- 
cuss it. 

(5.46.) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): An appeal has been made 
to me that I should give some Govern- 
ment time for the further discussion of 
this Bill, the importance of which I 
fully recognise. I may also say I recog- 
nise that many Gentlemen are entitled 
to speak who have not yet had an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions. 
At the saine time, the House will feel 
that the difficulty that the Government 
have hitherto experienced in getting 
through their own Business makes it 
absolutely out of the question that I 
should make any promise or pledge 
upon the subject of Government time. 
I venture, however, to suggest that if it 
be thought desirable—and I think it is 
—that the Bill should be threshed out, 
some arrangement may be made in re- 
gard to private Members’ nights. There 
are still a number of private Members’ 
nights left before us, and some of the 
objects are of far less interest than this. 
If an arrangement of that kind can be 
come to I need hardly say that the 
Government will be extremely glad. 
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(5.43.) Mr. Leake 
place, and claimed to move, ‘* That the 
(Juestion be now put.” 
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rose in his 


Question, ‘*That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, ** That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 


tion.” 
The House divided :— Ayes 160 ; Noes 
272.-—(Div. List, No. 52.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six 
months. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 


ACT (1839) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 185.) 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
‘gain upon Wednesday next. 


COMPULSORY SALE OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 51.) 


Order for resuming Adjourned De- 
hate on Question [4th March], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
read and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION. 
Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
po nted to consider the question of the com- 
pusory Registration of Midwives. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power 


to send for persons, papers, and records.— 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION, 

Lords’ Message [14th March] con- 
sidered. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed of Five Members to join with the 
Committee of Five Lords (as mentioned in 
the Message from The Lords of the 14th day 
of this instant March), to whom should be re- 
ferred the subject of Statute Law Revision. 
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Message to the Lords to acquaint 
their Lordships 

“That this House has appointed a Commit- 
tee of Five Members to join with the Com- 
mittee of Five Lords to whom should be 
referred the subject of Statute Law Revision,” 
as desired by their Lordships.—(Mr. A. ./. 
Balfour.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Fourth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


PLYMOUTH TRAMWAYS [REPAYMENT 
OF DEPOSIT}. 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the repayment, subject to the provisions 
of section sixty-five of ‘*‘ The Plymouth 
Tramways Act, 1889,”" with respect to 
compensation to landowners and other 
persons injured and for the protection 
of creditors, and subject also to the 
provisions of clause four of the Bill 
now pending in this House, intituled 
‘* A Bill to revive the powers and extend 
the time for completion and opening of 
the Plymouth Tramways and for other 
purposes,” of the sum of Two hundred 
and fifty-five pounds and nine shillings, 
which in pursuance of the said Act is 
now forfeited or liable to be forfeited, 
together with any interest or dividends 
thereon (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), To-morrow.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
ACT, 1888. 
Paper [presented 22nd March] to be 


printed. [No. 124.) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 


(CHESTER). 
Copy presented,—of the 
County Council of Chester for the con- 
stitution of the parishes of Byley, 
Crowton, Darnhall, Lack Dennis, Little 
Budworth, Newton, Rudheath, Spros- 
ton, Whatcroft, Wimboldsley, and 
Winnington, by the union of certain 
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orders of 
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other parishes, under Section 57 of the | right bank of the Great Scarcies River, 


Act, as confirmed by the Local Go- 
vernment Board [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. MILNES-GASKELL (York, 
W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies a question 
of which I have given him private 
notice—whether he has any further 
information as to the reported repulse 
of a British force near Sierra Leone ; 
whether he can state if the object of 
the expedition was Timbo or Tambi, 
and at which of these places the 


repulse took place? Also I would ask | 
the right hon. Gentleman the date at | 


which the expedition left Sierra Leone, 


where the troops now are, who is in | 


command, and also whether he will 
undertake to give the names of any 
privates as well as officers killed and 
wounded ? 

Ture UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): I 
have no information later than, or in ad- 
dition to, that given by the Secretary of 
State in another place on Monday last. 
The object of the expedition was not 
Timbo, but Tambi, the stronghold of 
the robber chief Carimoo. Tambi is in 
the Limbah country, about due north 
of Freetown. The advance guard of 
the expedition is believed to have left 
Freetown on 5th March, and the re- 
mainder on 7th March. The force 
retired from Tambi to Kamasasa, where 
they are still believed to be. So far as 
is known, Major Moore remains in 
command. No British troops, but 
only native frontier police, were en- 
gaged; and, therefore, no names of 
privates killed or wounded have been 
sent home. Perhaps the House will 
allow me to explain how this happened. 
Carimoo is a robber chief, originally 
coming from Benna, a country on the 


who has for some time past made fre- 
quent raids, involving great loss of life 
and great destruction of property, upon 
the Timmani Limbah tribes on the 
British side of the Scarcies, and has 
recently established himself at Tambi, 
within the British sphere. Last May, 
Major Moore, the Inspector General of 
the Sierra Leone Frontier Police, was 
sent up into the Limbah country with 
a detachment of police to endeavour to 
effect an arrangement with Carimoo. 


On arriving at Tambi, Carimoo’s 
|stronghold, although Major Moore 


stated that he had come on a 
peaceful mission, the party were 
fired upon, one of the police was 
killed, and two or more of the 
police wounded. In view of this un- 
provoked outrage, it was felt to be neces- 
sary that steps should be taken for the 
punishment of the offenders. The wet 
j}season had, however, arrived, and 
nothing could be done at the time. A 
scheme of operations was prepared by 
Major Moore, in concert with Major 
Browne, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General, a distinguished officer, who 
| had already had experience of native 
| warfare at Sierra Leone. It appears 
from the telegram that the attack on 
Tambi has failed ; but it is hoped that a 
satisfactory result may still be achieved 
through the combined action of the 
police and the natives. Authority has 
been sent to the Acting Governor for 
the use of the West Indian troops at 
Sierra Leone to support the attack if 
necessary. 


Mr. MILNES-GASKELL: I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for his in- 
formation. From other information I 
have received, I understood that there 
had been some loss among the British 
privates. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I have 
given all the information I have, but if 
the hon. Member desires I will make 
further inquiry. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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1625 Blackrock and Kingstown {24 Marcn, 1892} 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 24th March, 1892. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN MAIN 
DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT 
BILL. 


*THe Eart or PEMBROKE anp 
MONTGOMERY: My Lords, as 
what I ask your Lordships to do, to 
refer this Bill back again to the 
Standing Orders Committee, is very 
unusual if not altogether unprecedented, 
I hope you will have patience with me 
for a moment while I explain what 
this Bill is and the fate it has met 
with. The Blackrock Township is one 
of the townships in that thickly popu- 
lated district that runs from Kingstown 
to Dublin. All the way from Kings- 
town to Dublin the sea is extremely 
shallow ; there are sands which run 
out a long way to sea and which are 
ill dry at low water. I want your 
Lordships to take in the geographical 
aspect of this question; I only wish I 
had one of the big maps with a long 
stick that they have in the Committee 
Rooms upstairs to make myself clear ; 
because unless you understand the 
geographical position it will be hard 
for your Lordships to understand what 
the peculiar difficulty of the Blackrock 
people is in dealing with their sewage, 
why they have always had to wait 
upon the people of Kingstown, and why 
they are perfectly justified at the 
present time in persisting with this 
Bill. My Lords, owing, as I say, to 
the shallow water and flats in front of 
these townships, to deal properly with 
their sewage it is absolutely necessary 
to intercept it and take it away to the 
right past Kingstown and away out to 
the deeper water beyond at Dalkey or 
elsewhere. They cannot possibly deal 
with itin front of their own township 
for the reasons I have stated. What 
happens at the present time is that this 
sewage is poured upon the sands; at 
low water it festers in the sun, and at 
high water it is all washed up again on 
to the shore all along Dublin Bay and 
causes a tremendous nuisance. If there 
is any noble Lord present who is in the 
habit of travelling, particularly by slow 
trains, backwards and forwards along 
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that way from Kingstown to Dublin, 
especially at low water when the wind 
is off the sea, I am sure he will back 
me up in saying that it is now 
almost an intolerable nuisance, the smell 
is so horrible. [After reading some 
letters from medical men in the 
district in support of his statements 
the noble Lord proceeded.] My Lords, 
I think the letters which I have read 
will leave no doubt upon your Lord- 
ships’ minds that this question is most 
urgent, and, in the words of the Kings- 
town Commissioners (those very Com- 
missioners who are now opposing this 
Bill) in a resolution which they passed 
last September, ‘‘ the cleansing of the 
foreshore is an absolute necessity.”” My 
Lords, what is the history of this 
question up to now? For the last 20 
years efforts have been made on the 
part of the Kingstown Commissioners 
to deal with the question, but they 
have all come to nothing ; and, if I have 
made myself clear to you, you will 
understand that it was not such a 
pressing question 20 or even ten years 
ago as it is now. Things went on in 
this way until last year, when the 
Kingstown Main Drainage Committee 
devised a scheme which is the scheme 
now before your Lordships’ House. 
As usual they asked the Blackrock 
people to contribute towards it and the 
Blackrock people did. What happened 
at the last moment? For reasons, 
about which I shall have a word to 
say presently, the Kingstown Com- 
missioners dropped the Bill, and on 
7th January they turned round and 
passed a resolution opposing their own 
Bill and their own scheme. Then it 
was that the people of Blackrock, 
being utterly sick of suffocating in the 
smell of their sewage, and despairing of 
getting any efficient assistance from 
the Kingstown Commissioners, made 
up their minds to go on with this Bill 
by themselves in the teeth of the 
Kingstown Commissioners. What has 
happened to this Bill? My Lords, the 
Bill came in the ordinary way before 
the Examiner of Private Bills, who 
pointed out that it was inconsistent 
with the Standing Orders on three 
points, of which the first and third, which 
I may take together as consequent upon 
each other, are I understand the most 
important. The Examiner pointed 
3.N 
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out that the words of the Bill were so 
wide in connection with the sewage 
works,—their drains, that it really 
gave power to the promoters to con- 
struct sewage works; and if that were 
done, of course consistently with the 
Standing Orders, their limits ought to 
have been defined, and proper notice 
ought to have been given in the Bill to 
the people likely to be affected by this 
nuisance. The promoters of the Bill 
were very much taken aback at this 
announcement; they had no more 
idea of constructing sewage works 
the outfall than they had 


near 
of building a _ lighthouse there. 
They had no idea of stealing a 


march or taking an unfair advantage of 
anybody. The mistake was due entirely 
to careless drafting and inadvertence. 
Before the Standing Orders Committee 
of the House of Commons therefore 
they offered to insert a clause restrict- 
ing these wide words entirely to the 
two sewage pipes, which was all they 
wanted, to go past Kingstown and to 
go 600 feet out tosea. The House of 
Commons Standing Orders Committee 
took the view that such a safeguard as 
that would be sufficient, and they 
allowed the Bill, so far as that objec- 
tion went, to proceed. I now come to 
the second objection taken by the 
Examiner, namely, that the notices 
for the Bill do not state the intention 
tocompel the Kingstown Commissioners 
to contribute towards such a course 
and its expense. To anyone who knows 
the private history of this matter 
this objection will appear a very 
technical one ; because, as I told your 
Lordships just now, it is the Kingstown 
Commissioners own scheme, drawn up 
by their own Main Drainage Com- 
mittee, and the one they asked the 
Blackrock people to co-operate with 
them in. They cannot possibly plead 
that they have been taken by surprise in 
any way, for this is what passed on the 
4th March last year. Their Com- 
mittee reported to them that— 

“ As the Commissioners of the Blackrock 
Township represent the next largest township 
to our own in the s ted drainage district, 
we invited them to say b eagro 'y — 

oin ur Board in mn 
ae og drai odiees ehh oe Be meer 
for the townships and the area draining into 


them, on the basis of contribution and repre- 
sentation pro rata.” 


The Earl of Pembroke 
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I think your Lordships’ curiosity may 
well be excited at the way in which 
the Kingstown Commissioners have 
dropped this scheme of their own,— 
it is really a very curious reason. 
They have dropped it I understand 
because certain members of the Kings- 
town Commissioners hold leases of 
landlords in Kingstown which will 
shortly expire, and they think they can 
get better terms from the landlords for 
renewing their leases by opposing this 
Bill, which the landlords are promoting. 
And, just to show that I am not repeat- 
ing any mere malicious gossip, I think 
I had better read you this short extract 
from a speech of Mr. Myles, late chair- 
man of the Kingstown Commissioners, 
when seconding the resolution passed 
on the 7th January of this year to 
oppose the Bill. He said that— 
“They were now going to pass a resolution 
to oppose the Bill, and he koped it would be 
unanimously He thought that any 
main drainage scheme 1n the present deplorable 
condition of the Kingstown leases would be a 
mistake.” 
So that they avowed that as their 
reason for turning on the Blackrock 


Commissioners and opposing  theii 
own Bill. Again I refer to 
what passed before the Standing 


Orders Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Committee thought 
that this objection might reasonably be 
met by allowing the question of costs 
to be dealt with by the Committee 
before whom the Bill might come. 
The first objection they thought might 
be met by a restricting clause; the 
second by leaving the question to the 
Committee on the Bill ; and the House 
of Commons Standing Orders Com- 
mittee allowed the Bill to proceed. 
Your Lordships’ Standing Orders Com- 
mittee took a more severe view; they 
held that the Bill had not been drafted 
in compliance with the Standing Orders 
and that it could not further proceed. 
Well, my Lords, I for one am not going 
to say that they were not perfectly 
justified in coming to that decision. I 
quite understand the extreme import- 
ance of insisting that people should 
comply properly with the Standing 
Orders; and there is no one in the 
world to blame in this matter but the 
draftsman of the Bill, through whose 
carelessness or inadvertence the whole 
difficulty has arisen. But looking at 
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it from the point of view of the Black- 
rock people and their feeling upon the 
subject, it does seem to me a very hard 
thing that a measure of such urgent 
necessity for their health and comfort 
should be lost, perhaps indefinitely, on 
account of a merely technical objection. 
My Lords, upon what ground can I 
claim a re-hearing? I claim it partly 
on this ground: that there was a cer- 
tain irregularity in the way in which 
the Bill was opposed before the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee of your Lord- 
ships House. The agents who repre- 
sented a noble Lord in this House, 
Lord Carysfort, did not appear before 
the Examiner, but appeared before the 
Standing Orders Committee, without 
any notice to the promoters of the line 
they were going to take. I am 
informed that such conduct is very 
irregular. Anyhow it is highly incon- 
venient and very hard upon promoters. 
I believe there were several things put 
forward on behalf of Lord Carysfort 
which could have been shown to be in- 
accurate. There are several other 
things which could have been 
met and answered in a way that 
would I think have satisfied both the 
Committee and the noble Lord. For 
instance, the noble Lord representing 
the people of Dalkey was very much 
alarmed at the wide Parliamentary 
limit taken in the Bill for the possible 
outfall of the sewage; but, if the pro- 
moters had had notice and had been 
able to meet him before the 
Standing Orders Committee, I think 
they would have proved to the 
Standing Orders Committee and to the 
noble Lord that his fears were ground- 
less, because there are other people to 
be consulted, and the Dublin Port and 
Docks Committee have confined the 
area in which they may discharge 
their sewer to the small area marked 
blue on the map which I have here, and 
which I shail be happy to show to any of 
your Lordships, in the extreme furthest 
corner of the Parliamentary limits, and 
at a spot where there is always 30 feet 
of water at low water, and where I am 
also informed the strong ebb tide (and 
the sewer is only to discharge at ebb 
tide) would carry all the sewage away. 
I base my a»peal for a re-hearing 
partly upon this: that there was some 
irregularity as to the evidence which 
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could have been given, if there had 
been proper notice, before the House 
of Lords Standing Orders Committee, 
evidence which would be given if the 
Standing Orders Committee should con- 
sent to allow the promoters a re-hearing ; 
but Ialsoappeal, my Lords, very strongly 
on the ground of the urgent sanitary 
necessity for this Bill, coupled with the 
fact that the non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders was due entirely to 
inadvertence, and did not conceal any 
unfair or nefaricus design. I am fully 
conscious of the extreme importacen 
of enforcing compliance with the 
Standing Orders by a sharp lesson if 
need be, and I think what has passed 
with regard to this Bill will have taught 
such a lesson. On the other hand it 
does seem a great misfortune that so 
desirable a measure as this, of such 
urgent sanitary necessity should be lost 
upon a merely technical ground. My 
Lords, I may be met by saying that as 
a precedent it would be dangerous. 
But I ask your Lordships to remember 
that Iam not asking that this Bill 
should pass. I am not even asking 
that it should be referred to a Com- 
mittee to be sat upon. I only ask that 
it should have a re-hearing before the 
Standing Orders Committee. The 
Standing Orders Committee will always 
have power to throw out this Bill 
or any other, and therefore I 
think the argument as to its being a 
dangerous precedent will fall to the 
ground. No dangerous precedent will 
be set by this Motion of mine if you 
pass it, and I hope the Standing Orders 
Committee will listen to the plea that 
I have brought before them and 
will consent to my Motion. | 
beg leave to move the Motion that 
stands in my name. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Report from the 
Standing Orders Committee of the 
14th instant be referred back to the 
said Committee for re-consideration.”” — 
(The Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery.) 


*Tae CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey): I 
hope the noble Earl will excuse me if I 
do not follow him into the details of 
the merits of this Bill which he has so 
ably brought before your Lordships. 
It is not a question of merits at all ; it 
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is simply a question of the Standing 
Orders not having been complied with ; 
and it is a question for the Standing 
Orders Committee whether they should 
be dispensed with in this case or not. 
It is a perfectly simple question, and 
the merits I venture to think do not 
enter into the question at all. My 
Lords the facts are these: The Com- 
mittee to which the Bill was referred 
was particularly strongly composed ; 
no less than 15 Members were present 
and heard with patience, and I think 
with perfect fairness, everything that 
was brought forward by those whom 
the noble Earl represents to-day. I 
beg the noble Earl not for a moment 
to imagine that the Committee entered 
into the question, or would deny 
what he has said as to the desirability 
of the scheme. Of that we knew 
nothing ; but we considered the ques- 
tion whether in this case the Standing 
Orders, which undoubtedly had not 
been complied with, were so unimpor- 
tant that they might be dispensed with 
with safety ; andthe Committee, without 
any division, came to a decision that it 
was not a case in which the Standing 
Orders should be dispensed with, and 
in that sense we reported to the House. 
Now my Lords the Motion of the 
noble Earl is a very unusual one; I 
think I may say that in the particular 
form in which he has brought it before 
the House it is almost without prece- 
dent. I can imagine cases where 
new evidence was forthcoming that 
was not produced before the Com- 
mittee, and which had arisen  sub- 
sequently, where it might be desirable 
to refer the Bill back to the Com- 
mittee; but in this case the only 
plea that the noble Earl has brought 
forward is certain irregularity with re- 
gard to Lord Carysfort’s Petition. 
Now that irregularity certainly was not 
brought to the notice of the Committee 
when we heard the arguments for and 
against dispensing with the Standing 
Orders, and I am not quite certain 
that it existed. But, at any rate, I may 
say I think, without much fear of con- 
tradiction from my colleagues, that the 
grounds upon which they based their 
decision were not very materially 


strengthened by that Petition, whether it 

was regular or whether it was irregular. 

My Lords, I think there might be cer- 
The Earl of Morley 


{LORDS} 
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tain cases, such for instance as when 
there was a considerable divergence of 
opinion on the Committee, or where a 
Member of that Committee desired that 
the Bill might be again referred to it, 
that I think might,—I do not say that 
it would,—form a justification for a re- 
hearing. But in the present case I am 
bound to say, sorry as I am if the dis- 
trict is deprived of a beneficial scheme 
in consequence of its failure to comply 
with the Standing Orders of your Lord- 
ships’ House, I should not be doing 
my duty if I did not state to your 
Lordships that I think it would 
not be desirable to re-open a question 
that has been already decided une- 
quivocally by so strong a Committee as 
that which sat upon this Bill. 

Toe Eart or LONGFORD: It is 
with great deference that I rise to say 
anything in opposition to the noble 
Earl who has just sat down; but as 
one of the ground landlords of Kings- 
town, whose supposed oppression of 
their tenants is the so-called cause of 
the opposition on the part of the Kings- 
town Commissioners, and, I am afraid, 
of the greater part of the Kingstown 
Corporation to this measure, I really 
hope your Lordships will excuse my 
saying a few words, especially when [ 
say that I do not so much rise on my 
own part as on behalf of my partner in 
the ground landlords of Kingstown, 
Lord De Vesci, who is out of England 
and unfortunately cannot come back, 
or I would not trouble your Lordships 
at all. I quite defer to all the noble 
Earl said about the great impolicy of 
creating a precedent for revising or ree 
considering the decisions of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House. And I daresay I am 
perhaps rather prejudiced by my local 
position and local views upon the sub- 
ject. It is of course rather a thankless 
task to take any part in a Debate in 
your Lordships’ House on one’s own 
property, especially in such a question 
as this, and I certainly shall not say 
anything more than the noble Earl, the 
Mover of this Motion, said concerning 
the actual merits or demerits of this 
Bill. I do not think there can be any 
dispute about them, because this is not 
a question of merits or demerits of the 
Bill at all; it is really a question whe- 
ther the Bill ought to have a 
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fair show before your Lordships at 


Betting and Loans 


all—I do not use the term in 
an invidious sense, but in the 
sense that we should have what is 
vulgarly called a run for our life. 
Under the present circumstances the 
whole project is disqualified before ever 
it gets a fair show at all, owing to the 
error for which all of us who are 
interested in the Bill are I suppose in 
a certain sense responsible. Yet I 
think we may be forgiven if we feel 
rather sore that a project, in which we 
have so great an interest, and in which 
so many other people are interested, 
should not be tried absolutely and 
entirely on its fair merits. And my 
Lords if I were opposed to the Bill 
in any way, if I were a Kingstown 
Commissioner, or a ground landlord of 
Dalkey, or if I were in any way anxious 
to destroy this Bill there is nothing 
I would sooner do than second the 
Motion which I am now seconding; 
because, if this scheme is a bad one and 
deserves to be destroyed, surely that 
should be done by a Select Committee. 
I know this is more an appeal to your 
Lordships personally than anything 
else when a Bill comes before you 
rather as a culprit. But we ask for 
forgiveness for the mistake simply on 
account of the great inherent merits of 
the Bill, and because it is so absolutely 
necessary that something should be 
done to remedy the state of things in 
Kingstown and Blackrock ; and if this 
scheme is not discussed before a Select 
Committee of your Lordships’ House, 
I do not suppose anything more will be 
done. My Lords, the matter is of 
course entirely in your Lordships’ 
hands. I say we ask rather for mercy 
perhaps than strict justice; but still 
if your Lordships will give us another 
chance, at any rate a project of great 
public importance and benefit will be 
submitted to your Lordships. If on 
the other hand your Lordships decide 
against us, that will continue the 
horrible nuisances that have been 
already described, and it will serve no 
purpose except to warn promoters 
against the drafters of Private Bills to 
be brought before your Lordships’ 
House. 


On Question put; Resolved in the 
negative. 


{24 Marcu, 1892} 
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CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881, AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 3. 

THe Eart oF SELBORNE: 
My Lords, I understand that the 
contents of this Bill will be con- 
sidered in the Standing Committee. 
I have given no notice to the 
House ; but it appears to me that an 
amendment is desirable in the last 
sub-section of Clause 3 so as to enlarge 
the clause, and I shall certainly be dis- 
posed at the proper time to suggest 
some amendment in that respect. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I quite agree 
with my noble and learned Friend on 
the point to which he has called my 
attention, that it would be desirable to 
enlarge the terms of this sub-section. 
I shall be very glad, therefore, if he 
will propose such an Amendment as he 
suggests when the Bill is before the 
Standing Committee. There are several 
detail Amendments which I propose to 
suggest then ; butas they are matters 
of detail entirely, of language rather 
than principle, I have thought it better 
to defer them tothe'StandingCommittee ; 
more especially as I understand that 
representatives of Building Societies de- 
sire to propose certain Amendments,— 
they are not prepared with them to-day, 
but they will be prepared with them by 
the date when the Bill goes before the 
Standing Committee,—and as they 
may affect some of the Amendments 
that I myself should propose, I have 
thought it better to take them all 
together. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hauspury) ‘There are several observa- 
tions that arise upon the particular 
clause in question ; but I entirely agree 
that they would be better discussed 
in the Standing Committee as they are 
more or less technical, than in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Bill reported without amendment 
and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


(Infants) Bill, 


AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL [H.1.}. 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


BETTING 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION. 


Message from the Commons that 
they concur in the Resolution of this 
House communicated to them on the 
14th of this instant March on the 
subject of Statute Law Revision as 
desired by this House. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. [#.1.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
this is a Bill for the purpose of putting 
in the form of a Code the law relating to 
the sale of goods. The Bill now before 
your Lordships is exactly in the form 
in which it passed this House last Ses- 
sion after careful consideration, first by 
the sub-Committee and then by the 
Standing Committee ; and I apprehend 
your Lordships will have no difficulty 
under those circumstances in giving 
it a Second Reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Herscheil.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House  to- 
morrow. 


HARES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Eart or WHARNCLIFFE: 
My Lords, I have been requested to 
lay this Bill before your Lordships for 
Second Reading, and I think I had 
better just state in a few words what 
the progress of it in the other House 
of Parliament has been. It was intro- 
duced in 1887 for the first time, and 
the Bill then provided that no one 
should kill hares between 12th March 
and 12th August in any part of 
Great Britain, the penalty being then 
£1 and costs. That was supported by 
one side of the House and carried by a 
majority; but subsequently the Bill 
was blocked. It was again brought in 
in 1888, 1889, and 1890 ; but in 1890 the 
principle of the Bill was carried by a 
majority of 109, that is to say, 239 to 
130. In 1891 the Bill provided that 
the close time should be left entirely to 
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the County Councils. This was an 
alteration of the original conception of 
the Act; but it was carried by a 
majority of 61 in a House of 191. It 
failed, however, to get into Committee 
on that occasion. The Bill as it stands 
at present simply provides that during 
the months of March, April, May, June, 
and July, it shall be unlawful to sell 
or expose for sale in any part of Great 
Britain any hare or leveret under a 
penalty of £20. The Bill does not apply 
to foreign hares, and there are some 
other minor detailsof noimportance. My 
Lords, I have been sometimes asked 
whether it would not be difficult to dis- 
criminate between English, Scotch or 
Irish and foreign hares, and it appears 
that experts are of opinion that there 
would be no difficulty. I cannot state 
that as my own opinion because I have 
had no opportunity of testing the dif- 
ference between the two kinds of 
animal ; but certainly if my informa- 
tion is correct that will not prevent the 
Act being carried into force if it is once 
enacted. Your Lordships will observe 
that by the passing of this Act there 
is no restriction imposed upon owners 
of property in this country or those who 
hold farms with the right of shooting; 
they are allowed to carry on just the 
same as before under the provisions of 
the Ground Game Act, and the only 
restriction placed upon them is that 
they cannot kill a hare and expose it 
forsale. I think I may mention inci- 
dentally that, as we all know, hares at 
those times are really not fit for con- 
sumption, and should the hare have 
young which are left behind, where 
they are deposited, it is impossible that 
those poor creatures should live when 
their mother has been killed at the 
time when she is teeming with milk 
and ought not to be destroyed, and is 
not fit for human food. Another 
curious fact is that English salesmen 
complain of the great diminution in the 
number of English hares—not that you 
could expect any other result to take 
place from the passing of the Act ; but 
the curious thing is that they are al- 
most all doe hares that are killed, and 
hardly any buck hares are brought into 
the market at this time. That shows 
that it is the doe hares that are the 
sufferers, those which we ought to pro- 
tect just at the time they ought not to 
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be shot. With regard to foreign hares 
it must be remembered that a great 
many of them come into this country 
which have not been shot during this 
time, but have been kept frozen and 
brought over here in a frozen state. It 
is not therefore the continental dealers 
who suffer in favour of the English 
dealers, because they have opportunities 
of introducing hares which we have not 
in consequence of the difference of cli- 
mate. My Lords, I have spoken on 
the subject to the noble and learned 
Lord who leads the other side of the 
House, and he is aware that this Bill is 
not a contentious Bill in any way; it 
has been passed by both sides of 
the Houses of Parliament, and the 
noble Lord is aware that it is a com- 
promise, and, being such, we can only 
hope that your Lordships will accept 
the Bill as it stands and let it pass 
without any amendment. I may say 
that as regards my own part of 
England I find there is a great dis- 
satisfaction created by the killing of 
hares and thei diminishing numbers. 
In my neighbourhood near Sheffield 
there are a great many packs of 
harriers that afford enjoyment to 
neighbouring farmers and small oc- 
cupiers. I am constantly being asked 
to allow these small packs to go across 
my grounds that they may get a day’s 
hunting, and I always tell them I 
shall be very happy to allow them if 
they will find the hares; but in con- 
sequence of the Games Acts they 
cannot, and great dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed accordingly. I think there- 
fore that this Bill is a remedy for that 
dissatisfaction, and perhaps in a 
political aspect it will be a wise thing 
if your Lordships will give a Second 
Reading to the Bill and let it be passed. 

Moved,‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Wharncliffe.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 

MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL [H.1.]. 

Amendments reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 

MILLBANK PRISON BILL. 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


{24 Marcu, 1892} 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
the object of this Bill which has 
passed the other House is very simple. 
The Poor Law in Ireland at present 
permits Boards of Guardians to provide 
for the education of workhouse chil- 
dren, children that is to say under 
the charge of the Poor Law in places 
of education outside the workhouse. 
As the law stood until 1889 they could 
only keep them at these places of edu- 
cation till the age of 15. In the year 
1889 the Poor Law Act of that year 
enabled them to keep deserted children, 
if they were boys to the age of 16, 
and girls to the age of 18, without any 
necessity for returning them earlier to 
the workhouse. This Bill proposes to 
extend that by applying the same law 
in the case of other children which 
the Act of 1889 applied to deserted 
children, and also to any other children 
under the charge of the Guardians to 
whom they think it expedient that it 
should be applied. There seems cer- 
tainly no reason why that which was 
desirable in the case of deserted chil- 
dren should not be desirable also in the 
case of orphan children and some of 
these other children, enabling them, 
instead of returning to the workhouse 
at the age of 18, to continue another 
year. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Herschell.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to-morrow. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ALLOT- 
MENTS BILL. 
Committee of the Whole House 
(which stands appointed for this day) 
put off till To-morrow. 


SMOKE NUISANCE (METROPOLIS) 
BILL [4.1]. 
House to be in Committee on Thurs- 
day next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
past Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th March, 1892. 





RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR). 

Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Minutes of Evidence and 
an Appendix relating thereto, brought 
up, and read ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 125.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER 
BILL (by Order.) 


(3.10.) Sm E. LECHMERE (Wor- | 
cestershire, Bewdiey): I beg to move | 


‘COMMONS! 
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inches over the tops of the pews in 


The force of the 
current was so strong that occupiers 
opened the doors and lower windows 

houses to prevent the whole 
fabrics being ae away by the flood. 
The damage on that occasion was 


_about £15,000. With the recollection 


of such disasters the inhabitants of 
Tenbury are naturally anxious that 
nothing shall be done which may still 
further increase their danger ; and so, | 
trust there will be no opposition to 
this Instruction being sent to the Com- 


| mittee to whom this Bill is to be 


referred. It is a concession such as 
has been granted to small towns on 
similar occasions. The people of Ten- 
bury are anxious that the matter shall 
have due consideration from the Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made,and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 


the Instruction of which I have given | mittee to whom the Bill is referred that pro- 


Notice. 
habitants of Tenbury, a small town on 
the River Teme, entirely dependent on 
agricultural industry, and whose in- 


the Birmingham Corporation. 
inhabitants have not the slightest idea 
of opposing the proposal of the Bir- 


mingham Corporation, and desire to | 


act in a conciliatory spirit towards that 
Corporation. But, in a matter so 
closely affecting the well-being of their 
town, they feel they may justly ask 
Parliament to give them this protec- 
tion. In the Bill there are provisions 
for an overflow conduit in Radnor- 
shire and another at Burrington, for 
the purpose of relieving extra pressure. 
Now, it has been stated by the Town 
Clerk of Birmingham, to whom the 
people of Tenbury have addressed 
themselves, that the overflow at 
Burrington will not increase the volume 
of water at Tenbury ; but it should be 
borne in mind that the overflow will 
probably occur during flood time, and 
situated as Tenbury is between two 
rivers, and on low ground, the people 
of Tenbury have grave cause for appre- 
hension, seeing how seriously the town 
has suffered from floods. In 1886 they 


suffered very severely. At the bridge 
which unites the counties of Worcester 
and Shropshire the water rose five or 
six feet, and reached to five or six 


The | 


I appear on behalf of the in- | visions be inserted in such Bill for protecting 


the town of Tenbury and its neighbourhood 
from the effect by way of flood, of the over- 
flows into the River Teme from the proposed 


- | waterworks at Burrington, near Ludlow, or 
terests are affected by the scheme of | for providing ample compensation for the 





damage caused by such overflow.” —(S/) 


Edmund Lechmere.) 

(3.15.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I desire, on behalf 
of the Corporation of Birmingham, to 
recognise the temperate way in which 
the hon. Baronet has introduced this 
Motion, and the conciliatory spirit 
which, as he says, animates the 
authorities and people of Tenbury. At 
the same time I am a little suprised 
that the Instruction has been moved at 
all. I should have thought—and I con- 
fess I did think—that an Instruction 
such as this of a mandatory character 
toa Hybrid Committee was out of Order. 
But if it is not out of Order it is 
quite unnecessary. The fears of the 
inhabitants of Tenbury are entirely 
chimerical and imaginary, according 
to the information furnished to 
me. The overflow of which the 
hon. Member speaks is a provision de- 
vised to provide against the possibility 
of an accident to any of the pipes that 
will convey the water to Birmingham. 
Jt will not be used in the ordinary time 
of flood, but will only be called into 
operation in case one of the pipes con- 
veying the water were to burst. Even 
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if that accident were to take place 
at the time of high flood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tenbury, then, under no 
conceivable circumstances, not even if 
the whole of the five pipes were to burst 
simultaneously, would the water in the 
river be raised by a height of more than 
an inch or an inch and a half. From 
its low situation the town of Tenbury 
is subject to floods ; and when the hon. 
Member mentions that in an excep- 
tional disaster of this kind the water 
is increased by a depth of five or six 
feet, then even the addition of an inch 
and a half is not such a great danger 
that it is necessary in this way to pro- 
vide against it. I say this much in 
order that it may carry some assurance 
to the minds of the people of Tenbury, 
who seem to have got it into their heads 
that really there would be some increase 
of danger. I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will be satisfied with the assurance, 
and will withdraw the Instruction. 
My objection is that the Motion is an 
attempt by the House of Commons to 
do that which a Committee has been 
appointed to do. To decide such 
questions evidence must be called. 
We cannot take merely the statement 
of the inhabitants, nor can I 
ask the House to accept my ex parte 


statement—such statements before 
acceptance must have confirmatory 
evidence. The House of Commons has 


taken the precaution to send this Bill 
to a Hybrid Committee, and therefore 
every interest will be fully considered. 
The people of Tenbury can put their 
fears before the Committee, and the 
Committee will have the evidence the 
Corporation can put forward, and 
surely it is ridiculous for the House to 
appoint a Committee, and then to pro- 
ceed todo the work of that Committee. 
Surely it is absurd for the House, be- 
fere the inquiry has commenced, to 
burden the Committee with a number 
of mandatory instructions? If this 
were a matter which the Committee 
without an Instruction would be unable 
to consider, it would be a different 
thing, but the inhabitants can present 
their case and evidence and the Com- 
mittee will determine. There is no 
need of the Instruction, and to pass it 
would be to prejudice the inquiry, to 
deterinine the decision of the Committee 
before hearing the evidence. That 
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would be quite contrary to precedent, 
and it is, I think, quite unnecessary. 


(3.20.) Mr. RANKIN (Hereford- 
shire, Leominster): The right hon, 
Gentleman recognises that it is out of 
no opposition to the Bill my hon. 
Friend has made his Motion. The 
inhabitants are bound to take such 
precautions as they can against 
the dangers to which this thriving town 
is subjected. But, no doubt, after hear- 
ing the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, my hon. Friend will think well to 
withdraw his Motion, especially as I 
learn, which I was not aware of earlier, 
that a Petition can be now entered by 
the Worcester County Council giving 
the Council a locus standi before the 
Committee. I have a large number of 
constituents interested in the welfare 
of Tenbury, and I must say I think my 
hon. Friend has done no more than his 
duty in calling attention to this matter. 
After the statement we have had I 
think my hon. Friend would be justified 
in withdrawing his Motion. 


(3.22.) Mr. GODSON (Kiddermin- 
ster): Speaking on behalf of my native 
place, I earnestly trust that this scheme 
may be carried to successful completion. 
I may remark, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman has somewhat under- 
estimated our difficulties when he says 
an inch and-a-half of water added to 
flood height is no great matter. I have 
seen the floods going down the main 
street of the town, where for two 
nights and a day the water was 5 ft. 
deep, and I am bound to say that an 
inch or two more would not have been 
a matter of indifference. An inch or 
two more would have brought down 
some of the best-built buildings in the 
town, while it has been computed that 
a burst pipe at Burrington Lock would 
cause an addition of one foot to the 


flood water. At Dorrington Rock, a 
short distance above the town and 


below Burrington Lock, the valley is 
about one field broad, and we have the 
greatest difficulty in dealing with 
these floods two or three times a 
year. The inhabitants of Tenbury, 
owing to the agricultural depression, 
are not in a position to present and 
support a Petition against a wealthy 
Corporation ; but I hope the great City 
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of Birmingham will be magnanimous 
and recognise the claims of the inhabi- 
tants of Tenbury. 


(3.24.) Mr. MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow): I trust that the interests of 
the town of Tenbury and of the dis- 
trict may be represented before the 
Committee without that heavy expen- 
diture the hon. Member seems to fear, 
and that the promoters of the Bill 
will recognise that the claims of 
Tenbury are in no way inimical to the 
proposals of the Corporation. 

(3.24.) SmE. LECHMERE: After 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), and feeling 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
Tenbury may be left in this matter to 
be looked after by the County Council 
of Worcester, I beg to withdraw my 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BELFAST CORPORATION (LUNATIC ASY- 
LuMs, &C.) BILL. 

Ordered, That Sir Edward Harland, Mr. 
Knox, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. Sexton be 
Members of the Select Committee on Belfast 
Corporation (Lunatic Asylums, &c.) Bill, with 
three Members to be added by the Committee 
of Selection.—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER BILL. 

Ordered, That Mr. Causton, Mr. Sydney 
Gedge, Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, and Mr. Powell-Williams be Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee on Birmingham 
Corporation Water Bill, with four Members 
to be added to the Committee of Selection.— 
(Mr, Akers-Douglas.) 


QUESTIONS. 





BATH FORUM SCHOOL, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention 
has been called to the accounts of the 
Bath Forum School, Bath, for the 
school year ending February, 1891, in 
which a balance of £217 5s. 9d. ap- 
pears as transferred from the school 
income to a building account; whether, 
having regard to Article 90 of the 
Code, such an application of the accu- 
mulated surplus of school income is 
legal; and whether, seeing that a 


Mr. Godson 
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similar question was incidentally 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts in 1887, 
and that the Report of the Committee 
contains no finding on the matter, he 
will take the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown as to the pro- 
priety of such expenditure under the 
Code ? 

“THe VICE PRESIDENT or Tae 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The transaction to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers appears 
from the accounts and correspondence 
with the managers not to have been 
merely a transfer of part of the income 
on the current account to a separate 
building account, but an application of 
a balance in hand to expenditure 
actually incurred in connection with 
the alteration of the buildings ; and I 
think he will see that in the result of 
the investigation of the similar ques- 
tion by the Committee of Public Ae- 
counts in 1887 a concurrence of opinion 
between the Department, the auditors, 
and the Committee was reached that 
such an application of a balance was 
not improper. At any rate, the Com- 
mittee carefully abstained from report- 
ing against it, and in the absence of 
any opinion on their part hostile to the 
position I do not think it necessary to 
invoke the assistance of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Am I to 
understand that the Committee having 
expressed no opinion, that the Depart- 
ment have no opinion on the general 
question? Does this not conflict with 
the article in the Code ? 

‘Sm W. HART DYKE: The evidence 
given for the Department by Mr. 
Cumin before the Public Accounts 
Committee shows how the matter 
stands. Mr. Cumin says (Question 
808)— 

“ When you first get money, of course it is 
to be used for the maintenance; but sup- 
posing that it becomes a balance, then it is 
excluded from the income for the year, and it 
is excluded from the money that you can 
reckon for the grant. It becomes in fact ® 
capital sum which is under a trust, and the 
trust is, that it is to be used for purposes of 
the school, and we say that when it becomes & 
balance, and when it is excluded from pur- 
poses of the grant, then it is properly used 
for the purpose of building a school, or for 
the enlarging of a school, or for any other 
school purposes.” 


Forum School. 
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(Q. 813.) Auditor General answers— 


“ He concurs with the understanding that 
the balance is not to be considered as part of 
the income.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The balance 
is not considered part of the income of 
the school for next year so as to enable 
the 17s. 6d. limit to be exceeded ? 

*“Srr W. HART DYKE: That is the 
understanding with the Auditor 
General. 


EARLY CLOSING IN THE HARROW 


ROAD. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if his attention has been 
directed to the sentences passed by Sir 
Peter Edlin, at the Clerkenwell 
Sessions, on Saturday, 10th January, 
on three men, Lillington, Nicoll, and 
Brooks, for the offence of distributing 
bills outside the shop of a tradesman, 
named Haill, in the Harrow Road, 
calling upon the public not to deal with 
him because he refused to close at 5 
o'clock on Thursday, as the rest of the 
shopkeepers did; if he is aware that 
Chief Justice Jeune decided in the 
High Court of Chancery, on Wednes- 
day, 7th October, that the issue of a 
similar bill, and the distribution of it, 
was perfectly legitimate, and not an 
offence againt Common Law; if he is 
aware that the fines inflicted, the 
defendants being imprisoned until paid, 
were liquidated by public subscription ; 
and, if, taking into consideration the 
difference in judicial opinion, he can 
see his way to inquire into the appli- 
cation of the Law of Conspiracy in this 
and similar cases ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MattHews, Birmingham, E.): The 
prisoners mentioned in the first para- 
graph of the question were convicted 
at Clerkenwell Sessions, not for the 
offence of distributing bills, but for 
unlawful assembly, obstructing the 
highway, and watching and besetting 
contrary to the Statute, and were 
fined in respect of the third offence. 
There was no count for conspiracy. I 
ag from a newspaper report that 
Ir. Justice Jeune did not decide that 
the issue of a bill, advocating the boy- 
cotting of a certain tradesman, and its 
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distribution were perfectly legitimate 
and not an offence against the Common 
Law; but that the learned Judge 
refused an application for an injunction 
to restrain the issue and distribution 
of the bill because no cause of action 
had been made out. He reserved, 
however, the question of costs, pointing 
out that the whole matter would be 
more fully discussed at a later stage. 
I have no information as to the third 
paragraph of the question. The cases 
would have no bearing on the Law of 
Conspiracy. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
How may one arrive, on a question like 
this, at a conclusion as to what is an 
unlawful assembly ? 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) : 
Does this not illustrate the doctrine of 
conspiracy that two or three men may 
not do collectively what may be done 
by one ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If hon. Mem- 
bers seek further information on the 
facts of the case I must ask them to 
give notice of their questions. 


Property Taz. 


FEUARS AND THE PROPERTY TAX, 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that, while 
feuars in Scotland are held to be entitled 
to deduct property tax on the annual 
feu duty in making payment to 
superiors, they are not allowed to 
deduct property tax in paying periodi- 
cal duplicands or compositions in lieu 
of casualties; if he is aware that these 
periodical compositions in certain parts 
of Scotland amount to over 10 per cent. 
of the entire annual feu duties; and if 
he will state whether property tax is 
levied upon them ; and, if so, why it is 
not collected in the ordinary way ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I wilt 
answer the hon. Member's question, 
but I must ask him not to cross- 
examine me upon the terms of my 
answer. Feuars are not entitled to 
retain tax from payments of periodical 
duplicands or compositions in lieu of 
casualties of superiority, because such 
are not ‘‘ annual payments,” and are in 
their nature capital payments. The 
superiors as the receivers of such 











casualties or periodical payments are 
charged with Income Tax thereon in 
conformity with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 60 of the Income Tax Act, 1842. 

Dr. CAMERON : I will take 
occasion to call attention to this subject 
in the Budget discussions. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the allowances 
made to Royal Naval Volunteer Corps 
already exceed the £1,000 proposed ; 
and, if so, whether the Admiralty will 
deal liberally in the matter of any 
further claims not yet considered ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): No allowances have 
yet been granted to any corps of the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, as 
the Committee have as yet only con- 
sidered the claims of three out of the 
twelve corps, which require to be 
visited. As soon as the final Report of 
the Committee is received the Amiralty 
will be in a position to consider the 
compensation to be granted, which I 
have already stated will be done in a 
spirit of liberality. 

PROCURATORS FISCAL. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark,N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he has received a copy of a synopsis of 
information regarding the duties and 
remunerations of Procurators Fiscal in 
Scotland recently prepared by the 
County Councils of Forfar and Dum- 
fries ; whether it is correct, as therein 
stated, that there are many Acts of 
Parliament of which contraventions are 
prosecuted in the Sheriff Court in a 
considerable number of counties at the 
cost of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, and 
in the Sheriff or Justice of the Peace 
Courts in as many other counties at the 
cost of county funds; whether any 
regulation defining the statutory 
offences that may be prosecuted at the 
cost of Exchequer and local funds re- 
spectively exists; and, if not, whether 
he will, by means of an instruction to 
Procurators Fiscal, or otherwise, take 
steps for so defining these offences ; and 
whether he will lay a copy of any 
existing regulation, or of any regulation 
he may make, upon the Table of this 
House ? 


Mr. Goschen 
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of Wilful Murder. 


“Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I have received a copy 
of the information referred to by the 
hon. Member, and I have no reason to 
doubt it may be taken as substantially 
correct. There is no existing regula- 
tion in regard to these prosecutions, 
but the subject is now receiving my 
consideration with the view of estab- 
lishing a more uniform practice if that 
be possible. When I have disposed of 
the maiter I shall be glad to inform the 
hon. Member of the result, but I cannot 
undertake that any regulation will be 
laid on the Table of the House. 


SUPERVISION OF COAL MINES. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has further 
considered the complaints brought be- 
fore him last Session from the mining 
district round Airdrie, alleging that the 
provisions of Section 21 of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, which requires 
that daily personal supervision shall be 
exercised either by the manager or by 
an under manager nominated in writ- 
ing by the owner or agent of the mine, 
are in many cases habitually neglected; 
whether he has completed his investi- 
gation into these complaints , and what 
conclusion he has come to as to the 
further steps which it may be desirable 
to take ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In accordance 
with my undertaking to the hon. Gen- 
tleman last year, I went carefully into 
the requirements of Section 21 of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, with 
reference to the collieries in the mining 
districts in question. In the result I 
instructed the Inspector to inform the 
proprietors that, in the absence of daily 
personal supervision by the manager, 
there must be a certificated under man- 
ager at each pit, and that it was essen- 
tial that the requirements of the 
Statute as to daily personal supervision 
should be strictly observed. 


CORONERS’ JURIES—VERDICTS OF 
WILFUL MURDER, 

Mr.COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 

I beg to ask the Secretary for State for 

the Home Department whether he can 

state for the years 1889 to 1891 inclu- 

sive the respective numbers in England 
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1649 Clare Island 


and Wales of the verdicts of wilful 
murder found by Coronors’ juries, the 
persons committed for trial, those con- 
demned to death, those executed, and 
the sentences of death commuted? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: In 1889 there 
were 167 verdicts of wilful murder 
found by Coroners’ juries; 71 persons 
were committed for trial, 20 were con- 
demned to death, 11 were executed, 
and in nine cases sentence of death 
was commuted. In 1890 there were 
159 verdicts of wilful murder found by 
Coroners’ juries, 86 persons were com- 
mitted for trial, 24 were condemned to 
death, 15 were executed, and the sen- 
tence of death was commuted in nine 
cases. The Returns for the year 1891 
are not yet complete. 


CLARE ISLAND PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland 
whether it has been brought to his 
notice that the people of Clare Island 
were not represented by a solicitor 
at all on the occasion of the ad- 
journment of the case against them, 
being too poor to fee one; that the 
proceedings against the islanders were 
adjourned over five Court days, em- 
bracing a period of several months ; 
that on the 7th December only one 
Magistrate attended, who fixed the 
hearing for the 16th, when the islanders 
were ready with a solicitor to defend 
the charge, but no Magistrate attend- 
ing, were obliged to forfeit their fee of 
ten guineas to their solicitor ; that fresh 
summonses were issued for the 4th 
January, but had to be again adjourned 
owing to an epidemic of scarlet fever 
among the islanders ; that one of these 
summonses was served upon a young 
man upon his death-bed, two days 
before his death ; and that when the 
case finally came on for hearing the 
defendants were undefended, and were 
obliged to walk 13 miles in the snow to 
Westport in a destitute condition; who 
is responsible for the non-attendance 
of the Magistrates on the 16th Decem- 
her; and whether compensation will 
be made to the islanders for the loss of 
their solicitor’s fee and other expenses 
on that occasion in consequence of the 
default of the Crown officials ? 


{24 Marcu, 1892} 
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“Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I am informed that for 7th December 
only seven persons were summoned, the 
remaining persons against whom sum- 
monses were issued having evaded 
service. The charges against the seven 
persons could not be gone into that 
day, as one of the Resident Magistrates 
had been called away to attend the 
Sligo Winter Assizes. The seven 
cases were accordingly adjourned to 
16th December, and at the same time 
the summonses against those who had 
evaded service were renewed for that 
date ; but as it was subsequently found 
that the latter—i.c., the large majority 
of the cases—could not be entered upon 
that day as not being one fixed for the 
ordinary holding of Petty Sessions, 
though adjourned cases could be then 
heard, it was found necessary to defer 
the hearing of the cases to the 4th 
January. On that date the cases were, 
on the application of the solicitor for 
the defence, further adjourned to 8th 
February, on the ground stated in the 
question. No man appears to have 
been served with a summons upon his 
death bed. The Magistrates duly at- 
tended upon the 8th February, but the 
defendants did not appear. It being 
found that their absence was due to a 
storm, the Magistrates adjourned their 
cases to the 7th March, and finally dis- 
posed of them on the 8th March at 
Westport, in the circumstances ex- 
plained in reply to a previous question. 
They were in no sense destitute. I 
am not aware of the grounds on which 
the defendants were not represented 
on that occasion by a solicitor; but it 
is manifest they suffered in no way by 
the absence of one, as the Magistrates 
felt themselves able to deal leniently, 
and merely bound the defendants over 
to keep the peace, and in some instances 
dismissing the cases. The defendants, 
so far from considering themselves 
harshly treated, expressed their grati- 
tude to the Court for the leniency shown 
tothem. There is nothing in the case 
to suggest the adoption of the course 
proposed in the last paragraph. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the first 
part of my question. He stated to the 
House that the adjournment to West- 
port for the 7th March took place on 
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the application of the solicitor for the 
defendants, and for their convenience. 
May we not now take it for granted 
that the information on which the 
right hon. Gentleman made that state- 
ment was misleading? Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any reason to believe 
that the information upon other points 
is more reliable? I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman at the same time, 
is it not an undoubted fact that this 
trumpery charge was kept hanging over 
the heads of these poor islanders for a 
period of more than three months, 
though they were always ready to meet 
the charge; that they were dragged 
from home to Court, that twice owing to 
default on the part of officials the cases 
could not be heard, and finally they 
were dragged to Westport on a wanton 
and useless journey? I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
not the fact that this harsh, this cruel 
adjournment from Lewisbing to West- 
port was simply because the Magis- 
trates feared the scarlet fever epi- 
demic ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: It is quite impos- 
sible for me to answer a series of ques- 
tions like this acrossthe Table. I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
information given to me. I have gone 
carefully through the report of the 
Magistrate who was present. I do not 
think the adjournment to Westport 
was a cruel or harsh proceeding. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman still maintain that it 


was at the application of the solicitor 
for the defendants that the adjourn- 
ment to Westport took place ? 


*Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that I said that it was on the applica- 
tion of the solicitor to the defendants 
that the cases were adjourned to West- 
port. I stated, and I state aguin, that 
the adjournment to 8th February was 
on the application of the solicitor to 
the defendants. 





Mr. W. O'BRIEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not said who is respon- 
sible for the non-attendance of the 
Magistrate. 
subject again. 

Mr. W. O’Brien 


I shall have to refer to the 
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School Board. 


CULROSS SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether it is the case that 
the Scotch Education Department 
authorised the opening by the School 
Board of Culross of a school at Oakley, 
without imposing any special condi- 
tions; whether the School Board was 
subsequently required to confine the 
teaching in that school to the second 
standard ; whether this is consistent 
with the 36th section of the Education 
Act of 1872; and whether the Depart- 
ment will re-pay to the School Board 
the expense incurred in advertising 
fer teachers, and paying the current 
salary of a teacher who was engaged 
under the original sanction of the 
Department, but could not be em- 
ployed owing to the Department’s 
change of mind? 


*Smr C. J. PEARSON: The Scotch 
Education Department authorised the 
opening by the School Board of Cul- 
ross of a school at Oakley on the con- 
dition that it was to be temporary, 
and that a satisfactory permanent 
scheme should be submitted before the 
close of the term of office of the 
School Board. Owing to the represen- 
tations of the Carnoch School Board 
that the opening of this school, which 
is situated in their district, was 
assented to by them only on the under- 
standing that it would be confined to 
children who had not passed the 
second standard, the Department has 
suggested that this restriction should 
be observed. I am not aware that this 
is inconsistent with the 36th section of 
the Education Act of 1872; but the 
Department’s duty under the 30th 
section of that Act, and under the 
Code, is quite clear—namely, not to 
recognise for annual grants a school 
which is to provide for children for 
whose accommodation other and suit- 
able provision is already made. The 
Department does not recognise any 
claim such as is put forward in the last 
paragraph of the question, nor are 
there any funds available for such a 
purpose ; but they hope that nothing 
will prevent a fair compromise being 
arrived at. 
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1653 Treatment of Prisoners 


LAND COMMISSION, MILFORD, 
DONEGAL. 


Mr. A. O’;CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why it is 
that cases listed at Ramelton, in 
County Donegal, five years ago, have 
not yet been heard by the Sub-Com- 
missioners; and when the Sub-Com- 
missioners will sit to dispose of the 
existing arrear in that district ? 


Mr. JACKSON: The Land Com- 
missioners report that there are only 
14 cases in the Union of Milford, 
County Donegal, which have already 
been listed for hearing at Ramelton, 
and which are still undisposed of. 
These cases were twice listed for hear- 
ing in the year 1890, but were ad- 
journed by the Sub-Commission Court 
principally om the application of all 
parties concerned, and for non-com- 
pliance with orders of the Court. A 
sitting of a Sub-Commission for the 
Union has been arranged. It will pro- 
bably be held during the month of 
June next. The list for hearing will 
include all outstanding cases lodged up 
to the end of the year 1891. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR: But there are 
cases standing untouched for the years 
1887-88 and 1889, and I have the list 


of only one solicitor. 


Mr. JACKSON : The information I 
have is that all the remaining}cases are 
set down for hearing. 


Mr. A. O';CONNOR: But how is it 
they have been standing for four or five 
years ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I have informed 
the hon. Member there are only 14 
cases in the Union of Milford, and 
these were twice listed in 1890, but 
adjourned on apptication of all parties 
concerned, or for non-compliance with 
the orders of the Court. 


_Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to make further 
inquiry. Here I have a list of 19 cases 
for one solicitor in Ramelton alone. 


Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will give me the list I will cause inquiry 
to be made. 


{24 Marvn, 1892} 
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TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN 
STAFFORD GAOL, 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Governor of Stafford Prison is acting 
within his right in refusing permission 
to attend Divine Service within the 
prison to the alleged Anarchists now 
awaiting trial under his charge; whe- 
ther it is customary in Her Majesty's 
prisons to keep in solitary confinement 
accused persons under remand or 
awaiting trial, with only half-an-hour’s 
exercise per day allowed, and that not 
every day ; whether the authorities of 
Stafford Prison are within their right 
in so keeping the alleged Anarchists ; 
whether accused persons under remand 
or awaiting trial have a right to receive 
letters, subject to such letters being 
first read over by the prison authorities; 
and by what right the Governor of 
Stafford Gaol has kept such letters back 
from the alleged Anarchists, thereby 
seriously hampering their defence ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Governor of Stafford Gaol that 
the prisoners do not attend chapel 
because they stated that they did not 
care to go to Divine Service, and were 
of no religion, and because they ridi- 
culed the service. Like all other pri- 
soners, those awaiting trial are kept in 
separate cells, except when medical 
reasons forbid it. Prisoners awaiting 
trial have 40 minutes’ exercise each 
day when the weather is fine. These 
prisoners are treated in conformity with 
the Prisons Act of 1865 and the rules 
made thereunder. No letters referring 
to their defence have been kept back 
from these prisoners. Two letters con- 
taining improper matter were kept back 
by the Governor in the exercise of that 
discretion with which he is intrusted 
by the Regulations in the Schedule to 
the Act of 1865. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, as these men do not wish to 
attend Divine Service, and considering 
that such attendance is in many cases 
looked upon as merely a chance of 
getting out of the cell, they will be 
allowed in lieu of attending chapel to 
take exercise ? 





1655 The Steamer 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The Statute 
does not provide an alternative to 
attending Divine Service. 


THE CREW OF THE SS, “ GODOLPHIN.” 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the treatment by the British 
Consul at New York of George Tin- 
mouth, second engineer, August Walter, 
second mate, George Temple, Henrick 
Miller, Henry Bain, and Alfred Ander- 
son of the ss. Godolphin, 96,653, of 
London ; if he is aware that these men 
joined the Godolphin at South Shields 
on 9th January, 1891, their agree- 
ment being for twelve months, to ter- 
minate in the United Kingdom, and 
that on 12th January, 1892, the time 
of their agreement having expired 
in New York, the captain endeavoured 
to discharge them in New York without 
paying them compensation for the 
voyage home, and that on application 
by these men to the British Consul he 
said he would ‘“‘ wash his hands” of 
them, because they refused to take their 
money up to the time the ship arrived 
in New York; if his attention has 
been directed to a letter which appeared 
in the International Seamen’s Gazette 
of last week from the British Consul at 
New York denying the statement of 
the men; and if anything can be done 
to recoup the men for the expense that 
they are put to in suing the owners of 
the ss. Godolphin for the balance of the 
wages, they not having arrived in the 
United Kingdom until 6th February ? 

“Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beracn, 
Bristol, W.): I have been in communi- 
cation with the Consul General at New 
York with regard to the case of the 
Godolphin, but I have not seen the 
letter in the International Seamen’s 
Gazette to which the hon. Member 
refers. I understand that the master 
of the steamer did object to pay wages 
beyond the date of the discharge at 
New York, but as the agreement pro- 
vided for discharge at a port in the 
United Kingdom, the Consul General 
decided that the men were entitled to 
additional wages for the probable time 
it would take them to reach home, and 
he reports distinctly that they were 
paid accordingly, but he does not state 
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up to what date. If the seamen take 
proceedings to recover any amount to 
which they are advised they are still 
entitled, the question of their costs 
will no doubt be considered by the 
Court, but the Board of Trade have no 
power to recoup them the expenses 
they are put to in suing. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
have read the agreement, and I wish 
to ask whether, if the agreement ex- 
pressly said that the men should be 
paid in the United Kingdom, the 
Consul was right in forcing them to 
accept payment in New York ? 

“Sm M. HICKS BEACH : The agree- 
ment provided for a discharge in a port 
of the United Kingdom. The Consul 
decided there must be additional pay- 
ment for the probable time occupied in 
reaching that port. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Has the right hon. Gentleman seen a 
copy of the wages accounts, and that 
that does not confirm the statement of 
the Consul that the men have been 
paid? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have no 
reason to doubt the statement of the 
Consul. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
do not question the veracity of the 
Consul, but if the wages accounts do 
not show the payment, does not that 
indicate that the Consul was misin- 
formed ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : 
know that it does. 


I do not 


THE STEAMER “ LISCARD.” 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he is aware that the captain 
of the ss. Liscard, at Buenos Ayres, on 
4th January, 1892, passed 30 ewt. of 
potatoes and other ship’s stores, as 
cheese, ham, &c., over the side to 
another steamer, thereby depriving the 
crew of stores put on board for their 
use; that, during the homeward 
voyage, the crew were placed on an 
allowance of four potatoes per week 
per man; if he will inquire into the 
allegation of some of the crew as to the 
alleged behaviour of the chief mate ; if 
he will inquire as to whether it is the 
case that the Liscard carried no weights 
for weighing the food to the crew; 
whether he will inquire into the whole 
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1657 National Education, &c. 


circumstances connected with the 
summons taken out against the captain, 
mate, and boatswain, on their arrival 
at home; and whether he will inquire 
into the allegation that the chief 
engineer was instructed by the Board 
of Trade to remain in London pending 
an inquiry into the facts, and that, 
after his declaration had been made, it 
was Officially intimated to him that the 
case had been abandoned, no cause 
being alleged for the same ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: All the 
matters referred to in the question of 
the hon. Member with regard to the 
Liscard were brought to my notice by 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, andan 
investigation was ordered before the 
London Local Marine Board into the 
charges of misconduct against the 
master and mate. It was abandoned 
for want of sufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charges. It is not 
customary to inform witnesses of the 
reason for abandoning investigations, 
but the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
were duly informed. [I have been 
unable at present to obtain informa- 
tion about the weights, but further 
inquiries will be made on this point. 
I do not propose to make any further 
inquiry on the other points, as seamen 
have their remedy at law for assault 
and reduced allowance of provisions. 


MULLINGAR ASYLUM ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that, at a meeting 
of the Mullingar Asylum Board, held 
on the 10th instant, the Governors gave 
the contract for publishing the adver- 
tisements of the asylum to the West- 
meath Guardian at 3d. per line, al- 
though the proprietor of a newspaper 
with a very much larger circulation in 
the County Westmeath tendered to 
insert the advertisements for 14d. per 
line; and whether the ratepayers of 
the county have any redress in this 
matter ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Iam informed that 
the Governors of the Mullingar Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum accepted the 
tender for advertisements of the news- 
paper mentioned as being the oldest 
established paper published in the 
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neighbourhood. They rejected the 
tender of the other newspaper referred 
to, as it is not published in the County 
Westmeath, and has only recently 
been circulated in the district. The 
Governors appear to have acted in 
their discretion, as, under the terms of 
their advertisement inviting tenders, 
they were not bound to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


THE QUEENSTOWN AFFRAY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it has come to the 
knowledge of the police that during the 
recent affrays between bailiffs and 
alleged poachers at Queenstown and 
other places on the Lee, the shots 
alleged to have been fired in the air by 
the bailiffs were so directed that the 
bullets struck certain houses in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Glenbrook, 
and that some of those bullets are now 
in the possession of persons who 
narrowly escaped being struck by 
them ; and whether he will cause any 
further inquiry into the matter ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that two bullets, 
believed to have been fired on the 
occasion in question, were found to 
have struck houses. The water bailiffs 
had already reported that they had 
fired in the air, and in self-defence, to 
frighten their assailants who had 
thrown stones at them. Steps are 
being taken to prevent a recurrence of 
this state of things. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS, AND THE DECREASE 
IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will consider the 
propriety of recommending the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland to review the cases of schools 
where it is shown that, owing to the 
epidemic of influenza, the severity of 
the late season, decrease of population 
or poverty, an average of 70 scholars 
is not obtainable (but where, neverthe- 
less, the services of an assistant teacher 
is required), and with a view to render 
in such cases an average attendance of 
50, sufficient to warrant the payment 


30 








of an assistant teacher pending th 
settlement of a compulsory scheme o 
education ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: As I stated in 
reply to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
on 26th February, the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland in- 
variably allow, in all cases in which 
the school attendance is reduced, 
owing to severe weather, prevalence of 
epidemic, or other exceptional cause, 
a reasonable time for the re-establish- 
ment of the normal average before pro- 
ceeding to cancel the grant for an 
assistant. 


THE DISCOVERY OF DYNAMITE AT 
LIMERICK JUNCTION. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can say how the 
guard of the Cork mail train became 
aware that the parcel recently found 
by him in a carriage at Limerick 
Junction contained dynamite; is it 
usual for railway servants to examine 
the contents of lost luggage; and, if 
not, what special circumstances led to 
the examination in this case ; whether 
the arrest of Mr. Halligan without a 
warrant was according to the usual 
practice of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ; and was the arrest legal ? 

*“Mr. JACKSON: I have no official 
information on the subject of the first 
two paragraphs. The arrest was made 
without a warrant under the ordinary 
procedure in cases of emergency. The 
answer to the last paragraph is in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: How does the 
right hon. Gentleman reconcile this 
mode of procedure with that adopted 
some time since, when a man charged 
with manslaughter was not arrested 
for some days pending the issue of a 
warrant ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not see any 
connection with the question on the 
Paper, which I have answered accord- 
ing to the information I have received. 


SOLDIERS BEFORE CIVIL COURTS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been directed to the 
report in the Irish Daily Independent, 
of the 19th instant, of the trial and 
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conviction of four soldiers, belonging 
to the Munster Fusiliers, on a charge 
of assaulting and wounding, with their 
belts, several persons in College Green, 
Dublin ; whether he is aware that, al- 
though the proper Military Officer was 
informed by the police of the arrests, 
charge, place, and time of trial, no 
officer attended to give evidence as to 
character as required by the magistrate ; 
and whether it is usual for officers to 
attend Civil Courts under such cireum- 
stances ; and, if so, why was a different 
course taken in this case ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Stannopre, Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle): This case was one in 
which the Civil power dealt in the 
ordinary way with a charge of assault 
against a soldier. The offence was 
committed on the night following St. 
Patrick’s Day. It is usual for an 
officer to attend when a soldier is 
charged before a Civil Court, and this 
course would have been followed in 
this case, but the notice sent to the 
Commanding Officer did not reach him 
in time. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: May I ask, is it 
the fact that the Commanding Officer, 
having attended a banquet at Dublin 
Castle on St. Patrick’s Day, was not 
in a condition for duty on the following 
morning ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


DESTRUCTION OF NETS ON’ THE 
NORTH SEA FISHING GROUNDS. 


Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether his attention has been 
called to the destruction of nets belong- 
ing to the Lowestoft fishing vessel 
Afghan on the night of the 13th in- 
stant by an Ostend trawler, entailing a 
loss of £40 to the owner besides the 
loss of the night’s fishing; and whether 
he will give orders that the cruisers on 
fishery protection duty be instructed to 
keep more on the fishing grounds for 
the future, and where depredations are 
likely to take place ? J; 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: A Report 
was recently made to a cruiser on the 
fisheries that a Lowestoft fishing vessel, 
L.T. 110, had had her nets run into 
and cut by an Ostend trawler, whose 
name was not known. Two cruisers 
were on the fishing grounds at the 
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Lough Erne 


time, and a constant and vigilant 
watch is kept ; but with every pre- 
caution it is not possible to prevent an 
occasional act of depredation over such 
a large area as the North Sea. The 
occurrence in question I understand 
took place a leng distance from the 


shore. 


PAUPER IMMIGRANTS AND THE 
WIDNES CHEMICAL WORKERS, 


Mr. EDWARDS-MOSS (Lancashire, 
$.W., Widnes) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention has been called 
to an application which has recently 
been made to the Prescot Board of 
Guardians by the chemical workers of 
Widnes, who have been thrown out of 
work and become dependent on the 
workhouse, owing to the employment 
in their place of foreign paupers at 
their works ; whether he is aware that 
these pauper immigrants are Poles, 80 
per cent. of whom arrive in this 
country quite destitute, and who, by 
working for starvation wages, are dis- 
placing the natural working population 
of the locality ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that much distress is caused 
thereby, and an additional burden 
is being placed upon the rates of the 
district, the Government will consider 
the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Emigration and Immi- 
gration of 1889, especially the last 
clause of their Report, and take some 
steps to put a stop to the immigration 
of foreign paupers into this country ? 
*THeE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircuiz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I have been in communication with the 
clerk to the Guardians of the Prescot 
Union on the subject of the statements 
in the question. I iearn that dis- 
tress has existed among chemical 
workers at Widnes, but this is 
apparently due to the closing of a num- 
ber of alkali works in the district. 
With respect to the immigration and 
employment of Poles, I am informed 
that the statement that these immi- 
grants arrive in this country in a state 
of destitution is misleading. Generally 
speaking, they appear to be strong able- 
bodied men who are readily given em- 
ployment at the works by reason of 
their fitness and willingness to perform 
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the work allotted to them. The 
number of Poles employed in the 
various chemical works, it is stated, 
does not exceed 50, the majority of 
whom have been in this country for a 
number of years. Not one of the men 
who were relieved by the Guardians 
with a labour test could, when inquiry 
was made of them during the present 
week, say positively that his place had 
been taken by a foreigner. As regards 
the allegation as to starvation wages, 
on inquiry at one of the largest 
chemical works at Widnes, it was stated 
that the wages paid to the Poles were 
exactly the same as those paid to other 
workmen employed in the same manner, 
and that of the eleven Poles employed 
at the works, ten were receiving wages 
at the rate of 4s. per day, and one at 
the rate of 4s.3d. It is further stated 
that not asingle Pole is in receipt of 
relief from the Union, and so far as the 
experience of the Guardians and their 
officers goes, this class seldom or never 
apply for Poor Law relief. It does not 
appear to me that there is any suffi- 
cient reason at present for the adoption 
of such a course as is suggested in the 
last paragraph of the hon. Member's 
question. 


THE BELTURBET APPEAL CASE, 
Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland why the appeal 
re fair rent in the case of James 
Crangle, of Belturbet, County Cavan, 
which has been pending for two years, 
has not yet been disposed of, although 
the Commissioners have recently sat at 
Belturbet ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Irish Land 
Commissioners report that there is no 
“‘ appeal’ outstanding on the books of 
the County of Cavan in which a tenant 
of the name mentioned is concerned ; 
but that fair rent applications have 
been received from a tenant of that 
name. These cases appear on a list 
which is being prepared for the dis- 
trict of Belturbet. 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE SCHEME, 


Mr. Kwyox having placed on the 
paper a Question, to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what is the cause 
of the delay in presenting the Report 
of the Board of Works in Ireland re- 
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lating to the Lough Erne Drainage 
Scheme; and, whether, considering the 
great importance of the question to the 
people of the district, he will take steps 
to hasten the presentation of the 
Report ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham), said 
the Report was delivered some days 


ago. 
Mr. KNOX: The question appears 
by mistake. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy will be able to 
discuss the Indian Budget of this year, 
or whether it will be precluded from 
doing so because no new legislation is 
proposed ; and, how often since 1861 
has discussion on the Budget taken 
place in the Council, and how often has 
it been prevented from taking place 
owing to the restrictions in the Indian 
Councils Act ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Curzon, Lan- 
cashire, Southport) : No new legislation 
is proposed in this year’s Budget, which 
therefore cannot under the provisions 
of the India Councils Act of 1861 be 
discussed in the Legislative Council. 
During the 30 years of the existence of 
the Council, as at present constituted, 
the Budget has been discussed in 16 
years, and has not been discussed 
in 14. 


LION TAMING EXHIBITIONS. 


Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, with regard to the recent 
tragedy which ended fatally at Hadnes- 
ford, he will take steps to prevent in 
the future exhibitions of a like nature, 
more particularly with regard to so- 
called lion tamers entering cages con- 
taining wild and dangerous animals ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: [have no power 
by law to interfere with wild beast 
shows or dangerous exhibitions. 

Sm J. SWINBURNE: I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, owing to the very great dis- 
satisfaction that prevails respecting 
exhibitions of this kind, he will not 
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advise the Government to take proper 
steps to alter the law. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
of any steps, proper or improper, the 
Government could take that would not 
be attended with difficulty. 


THE LIMERICK POSTMASTERSHIP 
VACANCY. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the postmastership of Limerick 
is vacant; and, if so, whether the 
claims of the postmasters of Ireland to 
promotion will be considered in making 
the appointment, there being so many 
postmasterships at present vacant in 
England and Scotland ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
It has just become officially vacant, and 
will be so announced immediately. 
Most certainly the claims of all Irish 
postmasters who apply for it will be 
considered entirely on the ground of 
their seniority and merit, with a prim 


Jacie wish to prefer an Irishman for an 


Irish appointment. 


SCALES OF PAY IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. O’KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
date of the Treasury Minute authoris- 
ing the “scale” by which head _post- 
masters’ salaries are calculated ; 
whether postmen, telegraphists, and 
clerks have recently had their 
‘*‘ scales” of pay considerably improved, 
but that no alteration has been made 
in the mode of payment to post- 
masters ; whether postmasters are the 
only class in the Post Office whose 
salaries and prospects depend upon 
circumstances over which they have no 
control-_namely, the rise or decay 
of the towns they live in; and 
whether this state of things will be 
changed; if so, can he state how 
soon ? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: With the 
permission of the House I will answer 
this question. There is no Treasury 
Minute upon the subject. Postmasters 
are not paid upon a rising scale of 
salary, but according to the duties they 
perform. Their salaries are re-adjusted 
when necessary in accordance with the 
growth of business at their respective 
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offices, and the consequent increase of 
their work and their staff; but it is not 
the practice to make a reduction of 
salary in cases in which the business, 
and therefore the work, has actually 
diminished. They are advanced to 
better posts according to their seniority 
and merit; and vacancies are notified 
in a weekly circular, so that those who 
desire to apply for them may do so, 
and their respective claims are carefully 
considered. I see no reason to alter 
this practice. 


THE HAULBOWLINE DOCKS. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the Government 
would be willing to lease to a private 
firm of shipbuilders the unused docks 
and other premises at Haulbowline, 
Cork ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The expen- 
diture which has been incurred in 
building and constructing the docks at 
Haulbowline was _ sanctioned on 
grounds of public policy, and it 
cannot now be diverted towards 
securing or promoting profits of private 
enterprise. 


THE QUEEN’S CADETS AND THE 
INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether it is the in- 
tention to alter the rule that all 
Queen’s Cadets and honorary Queen’s 
Cadets have the first choice of joining 
the Indian Staff Corps before the next 
examination; and whether he can 
state why this advantage is given to 
Queen’s Cadets and honorary Queen’s 
Cadets ? 

Mr. CURZON: There is no inten- 
tion to alter the Rule. But I would 
point out that the advantage, though 
given to all Queen’s Cadets, is not 
given to all honorary Queen’s Cadets, 
but only to the five appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council, who are 
sons of Indian officers. The advantage 
is given to these cadets in consideration 
of their fathers’ services to the State. 


THE ANGLO-JEBUS TREATY. 
Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he will lay 
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upon the Table a copy of the Treaty 
which is alleged to have been made be- 
tween this country and the Jebus on 
21st January of the present year; and 
whether he will inform the House what 
were the circumstances under which 
this Treaty was made ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror THE COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): The Treaty referred to will be 
found among the Papers, which, as I 
have already stated, will be laid before 
the House in due course. The circum- 
stances leading up to the Treaty could 
not be conveniently stated within the 
limits of an answer, but the hon. Mem- 
ber will find full information in the 
Papers when published. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Can you say when 
the Papers will be pubished. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: As soon as 
possible. 


CONVICTS AND THE FORFEITURE OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS, 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been drawn to a statement written by 
Mr. Thomas A. MacAwly, and published 
in the Western People newspaper of the 
12th instant, in which he states that 
he and four other prisoners confined in 
Mountjoy Prison at the time of Mr. P. 
W. Nally’s death in the same prison, 
asked to be examined before the 
Coroner’s jury, and were refused by the 
Governor on the ground that being con- 
victs they had forfeited (de puire) all 
civil rights; whether this action of the 
Mountjoy Prison authorities in this 
matter was authorised by the Prisons 
Board ; and, will he afford any, and 
what, facilities for obtaining through 
other than official channels the evidence 
which those prisoners still confined in 
Mountjoy Prison were willing to give 
relating to the cause of Mr. Nally’s 
death, before the Irish Prisons Es- 
timates are taken in this House ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have seen the 
extract from the statement referred to 
which the hon. Member has sent me, 
and I am having inquiry on its general 
subject made. With regard to the 
particular point mentioned in the ques- 
tion, the General Prisons Board report 
that it is not the case that the Governor 
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refused to allow the convicts to be 
examined on the ground alleged. They 
were, on the contrary, informed that 
if the Coroner required their evidence 
they would be called. This was strictly 
in accordance with the course always 
followed in prisons. 


THE CREED OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in cases of 
disputed settlement where a child is 
removed from one union to another, it 
is in accordance with existing regula- 
tions that the transfer should take place 
without the Guardians of the latter 
union being informed of the religion of 
the child; and, if so, whether he will 
cause such amendment of the Rules and 
Orders as shall secure that the religion 
of every child removed is notified to 
the receiving union ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: When a child is re- 
moved to its place of settlement the 
proceedings are under Statute and not 
under any Rules or Orders of the Local 
Government Board. The duty of the 
master of the workhouse or school as 
regards the entry in the Creed Register 
of the religious creed of a child is im- 
posed by the 31 & 32 Vic., Cap. 122, 
Sec. 17. Under that enactment it is his 
duty to enter in the Register as the 
religious creed of the child the creed 
of the father or mother, according to 
the circumstances, so far as it is known 
to him or can be ascertained by reason- 
able inquiry. If, therefore, in the 
case of a child removed from one 
‘union to another the master of the 
workhouse is unable to obtain the 
necessary information as to the creed 
which should be entered in the Register 
without inquiry from the union from 
which the child has been received, I 
consider that it would be his duty to 
make such inquiry. If the hon. Mem- 
ber is aware of any case where he 
thinks that proper inquiry has not been 
made in this matter, I will give the 
case my attention on being informed of 
the facts. 


THE “91” ARMY SADDLES. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether all the saddles of the pat- 
tern ‘‘91”’ passed into the Service last 


Mr. Jackson 





year have been condemned ; and, if so, 
can he state why they have been con- 
demned; who is responsible for the 
pattern, and who for passing the saddles 
into the Service ; and upon whom will 
the loss fall ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is no 
saddle in the Service known as the 
“91” pattern. The latest is the 
“90” pattern. No saddles passed 
last year into the Service have been 
condemned. 


THE DONEGAL CONSTABULARY 
“FREE QUOTA ” AND “ EXTRA.” 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has yet 
ascertained the facts as to the consta- 
bulary of Donegal “free quota” and 
“extra ;’’ and whether he will direct 
the discontinuance of the claim for 
“extra” men to the extent to which 
the ‘‘ free quota ”’ is short ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : As questions have 
recently been asked by hon. Members 
as to the allocation of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary apparently arising out of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 33 of this 
Session, it may be convenient if J make 
a statement on the general procedure. 
The free quota for all Ireland consists 
of 10,006 men. It is re-distributed 
every three years under the Act passed 
in 1885. The procedure is, first, to 
divide the number between the aggre- 
gate of counties and of towns having 
separate police establishments, aceord- 
ing to population. The total so ascer- 
tained as available for counties is first 
apportioned to individual counties ac- 
cording to population, and a like ap- 
portionment is made according to area. 
The mean of these results produces the 
ordinary free quota assignable to & 
county. The apportionment among 
towns is in the ratio of population, 
subject to variation as local circum- 
stances, such as being a seaport, may 
require. An extra force is assigned to 
counties on the requisition of the 
Magistrates or by proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The free quota and 
the extra force combined are called the 
augmented force. Where vacancies in 
this augmented force exist they are 
apportioned between the free quota and 
the extra force in the manner indicated 
in the 14th section of 29 & 30 Vict. 
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c. 103, which is represented by the 
following sum in proportion—namely, as 
the total establishment (:) average extra 
force (: :) total vacancies in total estab- 
lishment (:) vacancies in extra force. 
The vacancies so found to apply to the 
extra force are deducted ie any 
charge is made to the county. With 
regard to the particular case of the 
County Donegal, its free quota consists 
of 300 men and its extra force of 20, to 
which number it has been reduced 
since 3lst March, 1891, when the extra 
force stood at 30. It is not practicable 
to reduce the charge for the extra force 
by the number by which the free quota 
of a county is short. The recurring 
waste must be provided for by keeping 
recruits in training at the depdt, and it 
is evident that to keep the free quota 
of a county always at its full strength 
would necessitate an increase in the 
total 10,006 men to the extent of the 
number of recruits to be kept in training 
at the depét, for which there would be 
no statutable authority. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: How many 
are there now in Donegal, and how 
many are at the depét in respect of 
Donegal ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: There the difficulty 
arises, because I would point out to the 
hon. Member that the allocation of a 
free quota to a county is not really the 
allocation of so many men. It would 
be more correctly stated as so many 
parts of the whole force. Although 300 
men are nominally assigned to the 
County of Donegal ? 

Mr. A.O’CON NOR: By Statute? 

*Mr. JACKSON: No, not by Statute. 
There is a fresh disposition and distri- 
bution every three years. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): Is the 
extra force included in the 10,006 
men ? 


Mr. JACKSON : No. 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1891. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury under what pro- 
vision of “The Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” the Treasury 
have made Rule 17 (1) of the 
Treasury Rules under the Act; 
whether he is aware that the effect 
of that Rule is to order the payment 
to the vendors of land of sums to 
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which they would not have been 
entitled either under the Act of 1891 
or under the previous Land Purchase 
Acts ; and whether, inasmuch as there 
is no practicable way of testing in a 
Court of Law whether this Rule is wltra 
vires, he will consider the advisability of 
altering the Rule? 

Str J. GORST: The Rule is made 
under Section 27 of the Land Act, 1891, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the adjustments prescribed by Section 6 
(4) and Section 15 (10). It has not 
the effect stated in the second para- 
graph, and the Lords of the Treasury 
see no reason for altering the Rule. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many of the fair rent 
appeals lodged on or before Ist June, 
1891,and remaining undisposed of on 
the passing of ‘‘ The Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” have since been 
disposed of, and how many remain to 
be disposed of ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Will the hon. 
Gentleman postpone his question ? 


THE DISCOVERY OF CHURCH PLATE 
AT DOLGELLY. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what has happened to the pieces 
of church plate which were discovered 
two years ago near Dolgelly ; whether 
the Trustees of the British Museum 
have expressed their willingness to take 
charge of them; and why their offer 
has not been accepted ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Solicitor to the 
Treasury has never been able to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the articles in 
question, which appear to have been 
now spirited away, if not stolen. In 
the circumstances, the Treasury is not 
prepared to incur any expense in proving 
the Crown’s title. 

Mr. KENYON: Who was respon- 
sible for seeing that they were not 
spirited away ? 

Sm J. GORST: If the hon. Mem- 
ber would like to see the correspon- 
dence I shall be happy to show it to 
him. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS AND THE 
ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Mr. F. H. EVANS (Southampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
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of Agriculture whether the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and sappers 
of the Royal Engineers, employed on 
the Ordnance Survey, received in addi- 
tion to their military pay their survey 
working pay during their attendance 
at drill and field operations on 
Southampton Common last season ; 
and, if so, whether the same privilege 
will be afforded to the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the 
Volunteer Corps employed on the 
Ordnance Survey attending camps 
under the mobilisation scheme ? 

THE PRESIDENT oF THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE 
(Mr. Cxaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : 
The officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and sappers of the Royal Engineers 
received, in addition to their military 
pay, their survey working pay during 
their attendance at drill and at the 
short practical course of engineering 
which was carried out on Southampton 
Common last season, in conformity 
with the requirements of the War 
Office. Iam very glad to know that 
some of the civilassistants employed on 
the survey enrol themselves as Volun- 
teers, but the ordinary conditions of 
Volunteer service must apply in such 
cases, and I am afraid that the men 
cannot be allowed pay in respect of 
their attendance at camps under the 
mobilisation scheme. 


CHATHAM PRISON OFFICIALS AND 
THE EASTER REVIEW. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that the warders and other 
officers of the Chatham Prison have 
been called upon to move with their 
families and furniture into what are 
termed the old quarters, and that 
officers of Volunteers are to be quar- 
tered with the families of the said 
warders and officers during the Easter 
Review; whether some arrangement 
can be made to obviate this incon- 
venience ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the warders and officers of the 
prison, who are shortly to be removed 
to other establishments, have in some 
cases a considerable excess of furniture 
over one ton weight, such excess will 
be moved at the public expense, instead 
of limiting the “ free’’ weight to one 
ton ? 


Mr. F. H. Evans 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Easter 
Review Volunteers will occupy certain 
vacant quarters in Chatham Prison, 
but they will not be quartered on the 
families of prison officials. The last 
part of the question should be addressed 
to the Home Department. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
Home Secretary answer the latter part 
of the question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not seen 
the question until this moment, and am 
not in a position to give the hon. 
Member an answer. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR TELE- 
GRAMS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will explain 
on what grounds a number of four 
figures, whether as portion of an 
address or otherwise, counts, and is 
charged for, as one word in a telegram, 
whereas an address given as 1a is 
charged for as two words ; and whether 
he will consider the possibility of assi- 
milating the charges in such cases ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The com- 
bination of a figure and a letter in- 
volves additional signalling and con- 
sequent cost. Formerly, every figure 
was charged for as a word, but along 
with the introduction of the sixpenny- 
rate five figures were allowed to be 
telegraphed at the charge for one 
word. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: As so many 
anomalies have been swept away, will 
the right hon. Gentleman not let this 
one follow ? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: There must 

be some limit to the reductions, so as 
to keep the charge for telegraphing 
within the limits of the cost. I have 
made inquiries, and I find that the 
introduction of a figure requires that 
a certain signal shall be made before 
and after the figure, which requires to 
be charged for. 


HORSE ARTILLERY AND HEAVY GUNS. 

GeneraAL FRASER (Lambeth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, in view of the Report of Sir 
Evelyn Wood on the Cavalry Ma- 
neeuvres in 1890 that 

















The Shamrock 


“ He concurs with the opinion by 
nearly all Artillery Officers that the Horse 
Artillery theule gun is too heavy and 
too long, striking on banks when crossing 
ditches, 

and in view of the Reports on the 
Cavalry Manceuvres in India and at 
Home in 1891, made by the Inspectors 
General of Cavalry in India and in 
the United Kingdom to the same 
effect, the latter stating that “it was 
painful to see the fine teams struggling 
to drag them along,”’ whether he will 
be so good as to say if he proposes to 
substitute guns more suitable for the 
service of Horse Artillery ? 

‘Mr. E. STANHOPE: A light 12- 
pounder breech-loading gun for Horse 
Artillery accompanying Cavalry has 
been designed a | is about to be 
tried. 
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THE SHAMROCK IN THE ARMY. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he will state the name and grade 
of the officer who it has been alleged 
ordered Private Thomas O’Grady to 
remove a shamrock from his cap on St. 
Patrick's Day, and whether this officer 
has been since reprimanded; and 
whether he is aware that it has fre- 
quently been customary for officers of 
high rank to wear large bunches of 
shamrock in their uniform on certain 
oceasions, especially in trooping the 
colours on St. Patrick’s Day in 
Dublin ? 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that on the 17th instant an officer of 
the 2nd Welsh Regiment sentenced 
Private Thomas O'Grady to 48 hours’ 
punishment for refusing to take a 
shamrock from his undress cap when 
ordered to do so, although O'Grady 
was not on duty at the time; and can 
he state under what regulation this 
officer acted ? 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that an 
officer of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, 
stationed at Aldershot, sentenced 
Private Thomas O'Grady to 48 hours’ 
punishment for refusing to remove a 
shamrock from his cap, O’Grady not 
being on regimental or any other 
military duty at the time; and whe- 
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ther this conduct of the officer was 
authorised by any of the Queen’s 
Regulations ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In reply tothe 
various questions on this subject, I do 
not think I can do better than read to 
the House the Report furnished by the 
officer commanding the battalion of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers in which 
Private O’Grady is serving— 


in the Army. 


“ From the Officer Commanding 2nd Welsh 
Regiment to the Brigade Major, 2nd Brigade. 
Aldershot, 2lst March, 1892. 10.15 p.m. 
Sir,—With reference to your Minute of this 
date, on Minute of Adjutant Cieneral,{Alder- 
shot, forwarding a copy of a telegram from 
Adjutant General, Horse Guards, calling for 
a Report on the subject of the accompanying 
paragraph extracted from the Daily News of 
Saturday last, I have the honour to report as 
follows :—On the morning of the 17th instant, 
a musketry fatigue party (markers) of 36 non- 
commissioned officers and men, of which 
number 2,980 Private Thomas (irady formed 
one, paraded at 6.55 on the barrack square, 
under Captain Tindal, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to the Rifle Range at Ash. Captain 
Tindal states that while inspecting his party 
he observed a man with a bunch of 
stuck in his glengarry cap, and not being 
aware that it was St. Patrick’s Day, and that 
it was shamrock, gave an order to the senior 
non-commissioned officer to direct Private 
Grady to remove it. On being ordered to do 
so, Private Grady replied in a most insubor- 
dinate manner,“ I won't do it,” and on a 
second order from another non-commissioned 
officer in rear, again replied, “ 1 won't do it.” 
Captain Tindal thereupon ordered him to be 
made a prisoner for refusing to comply with 
the order. On being brought before me on 
this charge, I awarded him 48 hours’ imprison- 
ment, his lieutenant explaining to him that the 
punishment was not on account of wearing 
shamrock, but on account of his insubordinate 
refusal to comply with the order given. I 
attach a copy cf Private Cirady’s Defaulter 
Sheet. ! regret that I was out of barracks at 
the time your Minute arrived, and the Second 
in Command was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of the case to report fully 
upon it.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant (Signed) Barnet N. 
Anley, Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
manding 2nd Battalion Welsh Regiment.” 


I think the House will agree that the 
punishment of this soldier was amply 
justified under the circumstances. I 
may add, in reply to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Galway, that 
officers of high rank may, on certain 
occasions, have worn shamrock on their 
uniforms, but His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief is not cognisant 
of the fact. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman how 
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many men belonging to this regiment 
are Irishmen, and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to recruit this 
regiment in Ireland? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I cannot say, 
but it is a Welsh regiment. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: It consists 
mostly of Irishmen. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Are 
we to understand, apart from this par- 
ticular case, that Irish soldiers are to 
be at liberty in the future to wear 
shamrock ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: A soldier may 
wear whatever badge he chooses when 
off duty. 

Cotonen NOLAN: But may he 
wear the shamrock when on duty ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Consider how 
ridiculous it would be if soldiers of 
every nationality in the British Army 
chose to wear separate emblems. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are not Irish 
soldiers in Welsh regiments compelled 
to wear the leek on St. David’s Day ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: They may 
wear any badge that is sanctioned by 
the Orders. 

Mr. CONDON: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, considering the 
peculiar circumstances of the case in 
reference to Private O’Grady, that his 
punishment will not stand in the way 
of his future promotion. 

“Mr. E. STANHOPE: I can give no 
assurance on that point. O'Grady was 
sent to prison for gross disobedience to 
orders. 

Mr. P. OBRIEN : I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he will com- 
municate with the School Board re- 
garding the wearing of the shamrock, 
and prohibit school children from doing 
so 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Sm T. ESMONDE (Dublin, Co., 8.): 
I beg toask the Secretary of State for 
War if he is aware that at the morning 
parade on St. Patrick’s Day a number 
of the men of the Carlow Militia who 
wore the shamrock in their caps were 
ordered by the sergeant major to 


“throw away those tufts of grass,” | po 


and that several who replaced the 
shamrocks in their tunics were ordered 
to the guard room ; and will he state 
by what authority the sergeant major 
acted in this way ? 

Mr. A. O'Connor 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The officer 
commanding the troops at Carlow 
reports that on St. Patrick’s Day he 
ordered some men who appeared on 
parade with shamrock in their caps to 
remove it while on parade. The only 
men ordered tothe guard room that 
day were three, two for being drunk 
on parade, and one for being drunk in 
the town. 

Sm T. ESMONDE: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if there is 
any truth in the statement that the 
sergeant major ordered these men to 
“throw away these tufts of grass?” 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is 
nothing of that kind in the report I 
have received. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there is any Army Regulation against 
the wearing of the shamrock ; and, if 
not, whether he will bring in a Bill to 
make the wearing of the shamrock 
illegal in the Army ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid I 
cannot say anything on that subject. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Does the Regu- 
lation against the wearing of the sham- 
rock apply to the emblems of other 
nationalities, such as the rose and the 
thistle ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Regula- 
tion against the wearing of the sham- 
rock applies to everything of that kind. 


GOLD MINING ROYALTIES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, having regard 
to the peculiar circumstances under 
which the Acts 1 Will. and Mary, ce. 30, 
s. 1, and 5 Will. and Mary, c. 6, were 
passed, in the years 1688 and 1693, 
respectively, and the causes that led to 
the legislation embodied in those Acts 
and their amending Acts, he will con- 
sider the propriety of suspending the 
proceedings for the recovery of costs, 
in the case of the ‘‘ Attorney General v. 
Morgan,” until after the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Royalties and Way- 
leaves have presented their final Re- 
rt? 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that 60 
men have been discharged from the 
Morgan Gold Mine lately, in conse- 
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quence of the Directors of the Company 
being unable to treat the low grade 
ores of that mine at a profit ; and 
whether in view of the fact that the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
has given notice that he will to-day 
bring in a Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to the management of the Woods 
and Forests and Land Revenues of the 
Crown, he will postpone the sale of the 
property of the honourable Member for 
Merthyr until the Royal Commission 
on Mining Royalties have reported and 
he has decided what course should be 
adopted to finally settle such questions 
in the future ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I desire to make 
it clear to the House that there are two 
entirely distinct questions involved. 
One is the question of the amount of 
royalties to be charged on Gold Mines 
in Wales and the system under which 
they are charged ; the other, the ques- 
tion of the payment of the costs given 
against Mr. Pritchard Morgan in the 
litigation between him and the Crown 
—litigation directed not against a par- 
ticular system of royalties, but against 
the claim of the Crown to any property 
whatever in the output of gold. With 
regard to the first of these two ques- 
tions, the hon. Member for East Brad- 
ford asks me a question of fact about 
the Morgan Mine. I have no informa- 
tion as to the number of men who have 
been discharged from the Morgan Mine, 
nor whether they have been discharged 
in consequence of the company being 
unable to treat the low grade ores of 
that mine at a profit. But I am in- 
formed that the ores which have been 
recently worked there are of alow grade, 
so low that if the sliding scale which 
has been offered had been ac- 
cepted, the royalty charged would 
only have been 1-100th of the product. 
The questioners on this subject 
have ignored the fact that this very 
low royalty has been offered. How- 
ever, if it is contended that the 
scale offered still impedes the working 
of the mines, I am anxious to find a 
modus vivendi between the Woods and 
Forests Department and the Mining 
Companies till the Royal Com- 
mission has reported, and I think 
I see my way to such a method. The 
royalties recovered are of small amount, 
and I trust that an arrangement can be 
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made with regard to them. But what 
I am on no account prepared to do is 
to accept the principle of lt om | 
till I learn the views of the Ro 
Commission on this system. But this 
question of the amount of royalties to 
be charged and the system under which 
they are charged has absolutely no con- 
nection with the legal proceedings in 
which costs were given against the 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil; and 
the Report of the Royal Commission, 
whatever it may be, cannot affect the 
question at issue in that case, in which 
the title of the public to any share in the 
output of gold was attacked. In the 
conclusion of his judgment, Mr. Justice 
North, after referring to the rr 
liberal terms (as he considered) 
offered by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests for Mr. Pritchard Morgan 
to accept, continued as follows :— 


“This he has deliberately refused to do 
(that is to accept these terms), and has claimed 
and still claims the entire produce. In other 
words, the whole contest has arisen from the 
persistent endeavour of the defendant to 

revent the application of part of the Public 
ovenne of the country to its legitimate pur- 
poses, and to divert it into the packets of him- 
self and his fellow-shareholders, and he says 
it is against public policy that this attempt 
should be resisted. The Attorney General 
has in this action been whoily right from the 
beginning, and would be entitled now, if he 
desired it, to an injunction as asked against 
the defendant. He has not thought it worth 
while to do so, as the defendant has, 
since the action was commenced, sold the 
Gwyafynydd Mine to a company, who have 
received a Crown licence to work, and are 
duly paying the royalty thereunder ; but the 
defeniant has persevered in his unfounded 
assertion of right, and has required that the 
action should be brought to triai in order to 
decide who should pay the costs of it; and, as I 
hold that he has been wrong throughout, I 
must adjudge that he do pay the plaintiff's 
costs of the action. It was said that the 
Crown ought not to have costs against the 
subject, but I do not see why not, nor why the 
Revenues of the country should bear the ex- 
pense of the successful resistance to an 
attempt by the defendant to misappropriate 
them.’ 


Against this decision the hon. Meme 
ber appealed unsuccessfully, and Lord 


Royalties. 


Justice Lindley said in his judg- 
ment— 
“T re this case as one in which the 


owner of a gold mine is seeking to strain the 
Act for the purpose of depriving the Crown 
of its well-known rights.” 

In the face of such judgments as these 
I do not feel that it would be right for 
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the Government to withdraw their 
claim for costs, which would be tanta- 
mount to handing the hon. Member a 
cheque out of the Public Purse for a 
debt incurred in a suit so characterised 
by two Courts. But I observe that 
hon. Members do not ask me to forego 
the claim, but to postpone it. The 
hon. Member has himself repeatedly 
stated his wish for an execution, and 
has also repeatedly said that he made 
no appeal for the remission of costs. 
The hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
courts the martyrdom of an execution 
in his house; but I sympathise with 
hon. Members who desire to postpone 
his enjoyment of this coveted distinc- 
tion. I should be willing to postpone 
the sale of the hon. Member’s goods— 
announced for Saturday—if it were 
possible, not till the Report of the 
Royal Commission is published—for 
that Report cannot affect the case— 
but for such a reasonable time as may 
enable the friends of the hon. Member 
to consider whether different counsels 
may not prevail. But I am advised 
that if the Crown were to withdraw 
the writ now it would forfeit its claim 
to the costs altogether, and that the 
sale cannot be put off without the con- 
currence of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil. If he would agree 
that if the Crown withdraws now it 
might enter again later on under the 
same writ, I am advised that the only 
risk incurred would be that of the 
goods being disposed of in the mean- 
time—a consideration which I am 
prepared to leave out of account in the 
case of the hon. Member. But the 
matter is urgent. If any friend of the 
hon. Member who desires the post- 
ponement will communicate at once with 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury with such assurances from 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil as 
are indispensable, I shall be most glad 
to instruct the Woods and Forests to 
postpone the sale. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN : The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
the judgment of Mr. Justice North. I 
would ask him if he has seen these 
observations:—‘‘If the Crown has a 
a legal right and claim, I must give 
etiect to it whatever the results are. 
Any remedy for the grievance alleged 


Mr. Goschen 
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to arise wheresoever must be sought 
elsewhere.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Certainly. The 
words which the hon. Gentleman 
quotes show that Mr. Justice North 
considered the action ought not to 
have been brought, and that it was an 
action which he was obliged to condemn 
in strong language. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
would also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he has read the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Fry? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have seen the 
judgments of both learned Judges. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
it is a fact that the law is in this con- 
dition. It is not known im any part 
of the world that gold is obtained 
unless associated with tin and other 
metals, and I want to know if, as the 
law stands in this country, a stone con- 
taining part of tin and part of gold 
belongs to both metals ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is now arguing the 
whole question. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether an application was 
made to the Woods and Forests Office 
by a person other than the freeholder 
for licence to work for gold on the 
Dolmelynllyn Estate, near Dolgeily, 
Merionethshire ; whether a communica- 
tion was made tothe owner by the Woods 
and Forests Office, asking whether he, 
the freeholder, would accept a licence 
to work for gold; and, if not, that a 
licence would be granted to the 
applicants; whether, after certain 
correspondence, the owner of such 
land having declined to accept 4 
licence upon the usual conditions of 
working, a licence was granted to 
him in which such working conditions 
were omitted, the result being that 
the lands of the Dolmelynllyn Estate, 
and the gold, the property of the 
Crown, are locked up for a period of 
30 years, at a nominal fixed royalty 
to the Crown of £1 per annum only; 
and whether similar licences have been, 
or are likely to be, granted to other 
landowners in Wales or in Ireland? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: Application was 
made by a person, other than the free- 
holder, for a licence to work for gold on 
portion of the Dolmelynllyn Estate, 
near Dolgelly, and the freeholder, who 
kad previously been in communication 
with the Office of Woods on the subject 
of a lease, was thereupon written to, 
and he ultimately took a lease of the 
mines Reyal within his ancient freehold, 
and the owner’s urgent request that he 
should not be compelled to work for gold 
in it was acceded to. If he did work 
this mine he would work it on the ordi- 
nary scale of royalties. In this case the 
greater part of the land was in the 
nature of residential property. Similar 
leases or licences have been granted to 
some other landowners. 


ITALIAN CUSTOMS AND PARCELS 
POST. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware that the Italian Customs 
Authorities charge duty on articles 
sent through the parcels post, addressed 
to passengers on board English Royal 
Mail ships calling at Naples and 
Brindisi, but who do not land at these 
ports ; and whether he will make repre- 
sentations to the Italian Government 
on the subject. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: Attention has 
not been specially called to the practice 
above referred to, but it is in the 
natural course of things that the Italian 
Custom Authorities should charge 
duty onsarticles sent by parcel post 
addressed to passengers on board 
English ships calling at Italian ports. 
Whether the persons to whom such 
parcels are addressed land or not is 
beside the question. Their intention 
could not always be known. Probably 
such parcels are called for at the post 
office, and brought on board by a ship’s 
officer or the local agent of the Steam- 
ship Company. A dutiable parcel arriv- 
ing in this country addressed to a 
passenger on board a ship calling at an 
English port would be treated in a 
similar way. 

Mr. COX: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to the 
Postal Union, as they open parcels 
having the stamp, whether they also 
open letters ? 
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*Sm J. FERGUSSON: They open 
parcels and make them pay duty 
according to the rate of the Customs. 

Mr. COX: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman this further question, 
as this isa matter seriously affecting 
large numbers of officers on board ships . 
trading in the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic whether he will make further 
inquiry. Itisastanding grievance with 
them, and I want to know whether 
these articles will be liable to duty at 
the Italian ports if they are sent to 
Port Said ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON : Before enter- 
ing into particulars like that I should 
require to separate that question from 
the other, and must ask for notice. 

*Mr. COX: If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me I will place the 
information at my disposal in his 
hands. 


BORROWING POWERS OF COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if the maximum 
amount which a County Council can 
borrow, under Clause 11 (2) of the 
Small Agricultural Holdings Bill, de- 
pends on the amount of the existing 
charges on the county rate ; and, if so, 
whether he will, before the Committee 
stage of the Bill, lay upon the Table of 
the House a statement showing the 
maximum amount of loan capital which 
might be raised at the present time by 
the Council of each county in Great 
Britain under the provisions of the 
Bill, assuming such capital was 
borrowed for 50 years at 34 per cent. ; 
and if he will state the maximum 
amount which might be raised for 
every £1,000 of rateable value in the 
case of a county free from other 
debts ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It is not intended 
that the maximum amount which a 
County Council is to be allowed to 
borrow for the purposes of the Small 
Agricultural Holdings Bill should de- 
pend on the amount of the existing 
charges on the county rate. The limit 
is to be a penny rate in the pound, irre- 
spective of any existing liabilities, and 
the clause can be easily amended to 
make this clear, if it is not so, by trans- 
posing the words ‘ for the purposes of 
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this Act.” The maximum amount 
which may be raised for every £1,000 
of rateable value is £104 14s. 2d., 
assuming that the term for which the 
loan is raised is 50 years at 3} per 
cent. 


THE POOR LAW. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg toask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board how soon the figures of the 
population, in 1891, of each Poor Law 
parish in England and Wales are likely 
to be presented to Parliament by the 
Census Department. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have made inquiry 
of the Registrar Genera!, and I learn 
from him that he hopes that the volume 
containing the particulars as to the 
census which are referred to in the 
question will be published in the early 
part of next year. 


ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what moneys were expended on 
the erection of new buildings at the 
Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield, 
during the years 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890, and 1891? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The money 
spent on the Small Arms Factory was: 
—In 1886-87, £25,711; in 1887-88, 
£15,308; in 1888-89, £4,017; in 
1889-90, £1,689; in 1890-91, £1,655 ; 
in 1891-92 to 3lst December, £1,300. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) : Do those 
figures include the machinery altera- 
tions. 

*“Mr. E. STANHOPE: Iam afraid I 
cannot answer that question. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if the discharges of workmen 
cannot be carried out in the Royal 
Small Arms Factory, Enfield, without 
discharging men with six, seven and 
eight years’ service ? 

‘Mr. E. STANHOPE: As far as 
possible reductions in the Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield, are made from 
those men who have the shortest term 
of continuous service; but some con- 
sideration must necessarily be also 
given to the quality of a man’s 
service. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give an 


Mr. Chaplin 
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undertaking that no more men will be 
discharged until the House of Commons 
has considered the matter ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I 
cannot hand over to the House of 
Commons the control of the War 
Office. 

Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield) : I would like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether men who 
have served seven years will have any 
provision made for them under the 
Superannuation Act ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Nothing can 
deprive them of the rights they have 
under that Act. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fiasbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what was the number of the men 
employed in the machine gun depart- 
ment of the Royal Small Arms Factory, 
Enfield, during the years 1888 and 
1889 ; and what is the number of men 
employed in the same department at 
the present time ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The highest 
number of men employed in_ the 
machine gun department in the year 
1888-89 was 120, in 1889-90 139, in 
1890-91 95, in 1891-92 102, and the 
actual number now employed is 102. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean that the 
extra employment will be given in the 
machine gun department, or in what 
department is it to be given ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I hope and 
believe I shall be able to give some 
extra work in the machine gun 
department, but I have certainly not 
been encouraged by the way I have 
been pressed on the subject in the 
House. 


CLARE ISLAND. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that evictions 
are about to be carried out upon Clare 
Island among the people lately prose- 
cuted under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, and who were 
last year preserved from starvation 
by public relief; and, if so, whe- 
ther the forces of the Crown will be 
employed in carrying out those evic- 
tions ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: The authorities 
are not aware of any evictions being 
about to be carried out on Clare Island, 
with the exception of one case, as to 
which the Sheriff has applied for police 
protection. The man referred to was 
not employed on relief works last year, 
nor was he one of those recently 
prosecuted. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether seizures 
are pending, because reliable infor- 
mation has reached me on that point. 


Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir, I have no 
information on that point. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I beg to give 
notice that on some future occasion I 
will press the matter on the attention 
of the House. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS, 


Sm J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State of War whether the Rev. 
R. F. M‘Leod has, in consequence of 
having inadvertently written a letter to 
the Broad Arrow reflecting on the 
Chaplain General's treatment of old 
Army chaplains, been forced to resign 
his commission, and forfeit the privi- 
leges of eleven years’ service ; whether 
the Governor of Malta, in forwarding 
his resignation, strongly recommended 
that it should not be accepted, on the 
grounds of Mr. M*‘Leod’s zeal and 
efficiency in the discharge of his duties ; 
whether Mr. M‘Leod has been refused 
an appeal for a Court Martial or 
Court of Inguiry to investigate his 
statement and offence; whether he is 
entitled to this as a matter of right ; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 
if not reinstated, a pension will be 
granted to Mr. M‘Leod for his past 
services ? 


‘Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Rev. Mr. 
M‘Leod, Army chaplain, published a 
letter to the prejudice of discipline, 
making charges which he signally failed 
to substantiate. He was called upon 
to resign his commission ; and in view 
of the offence committed, I cannot 
allow the withdrawal of his resignation. 
Having resigned, Mr. M‘Leod is not 
entitled to a Court Martial, and his 
service is too short to entitle him to 
retired pay. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL EVERETT. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury in what 
item of what Vote in the Civil Service 
Estimates is provision made, or to be 
made, for compensation to Lieutenant 
Colonel Everett, Consul in Armenia, 
in lieu of the wounds pension awarded 
to him irregularly by the War Office? 

Sm J. GORST: It is proposed to 
present an additional Estimate for a 
lump sum to be accounted for under 
Sub-head M of the Vote for Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT FERRYBANK. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received several peti- 
tions from the inhabitants of Ferrybank 
praying for the establishment of a 
telegraph office; and whether, consider- 
ing the large population of the district 
and the distance from the nearest 
telegraph office in Waterford, he will 
comply with the prayer of the peti- 
tioners ? 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : Such an ap- 
plication was made in 1885; but the 
circumstances did not then justify a 
compliance with the request. A peti- 
tion on the same subject was received 
on 18th January last, and as the 
reports show that the circumstances 
now justify it, I shall have pleasure in 
establishing a telegraph office at Ferry- 
bank. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can inform the House how 
many senior telegraphists, first class 
and second class, at the Central Tele- 
graph Office were absent on sick leave 
during the twelve months ending 31st 
October, 1891, distinguishing in each 
class the number absent one day only, 
the number absent two days but not 
more than six days, and the number 
absent seven days or more ? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I could not 
to-day give such detailed information 
as the hon. Member sets out; but if 
he will be kind enough to repeat his 
question to-morrow I will endeavour 
to give him the information he desires. 
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THE CITY “ DESTRUCTOR.” 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): On 
behalf of my hon. Friend Mr. Pickers- 
gill (Bethnal Green, S.W.) I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that it is 
the intention of the Strand District 
Board of Works to erect a ‘‘ destructor ”’ 
on the Surrey side of the river near 
Waterloo Bridge, in close proximity to 
that known as the ‘“ City destructor,” 
of the nuisance arising from which 
frequent complaints have been made ; 
and whether he will take any steps to 
prevent this further dissemination of 
‘ sickly smelling steam and smoke ” ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no information as to 
the intention of the Strand District 
Board of Works to erect a ‘“ destruc- 
tor” on the Surrey side of the river 
near Waterloo Bridge. The matter is 
not one in which the Board have any 
jurisdiction. I may, at the same time, 
remind the hon. Member that a clause 
was introduced in the Public Health 
(London) Act of last Session, to pro- 
vide a remedy in cases where premises 
are used by a Sanitary Authority for 
the treatment or disposal of house 
refuse in such a way as to be a 
nuisance, or dangerous, or injurious to 
health. In any such case, proceedings 
for insuring the abatement of the 
nuisance may be instituted by the 
County Council or any Sanitary Autho- 
rity or person affected. 


THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF IPS WICH. 


An Hon. Memper: On behalf of 
Mr. Forrest Fulton (West Ham, N.) 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the recent 
action of the Chief Constable of the 
borough of Ipswich in giving notice to 
Messrs. Bridges and Sons, auctioneers 
in the sale of certain public house pro- 
perty situate in Tacket Street, Ipswich, 
known as ‘‘the Grapes,” that the re- 
newal of the licence for the said pro- 
perty wouldin due course be objected to, 
and requesting them to read his letter at 
the auction before inviting biddings ; if 
he is aware that the Chief Constable 
also intimated to the auctioneers that, 
should they refuse to read his letter, he 
would cause a question to be asked in 
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the auction room in order to direct 
attention to it; and, if the Chief Con- 
stable, in so interfering in the matter, 
was acting within the scope of his 
legitimate authority ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Chief Constable that the facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph of 
the question. The Chief Constable 
also informs me that prior to the auc- 
tion a conversation took place between 
himself and the solicitors and auc- 
tioneers as toa question being asked 
in the auction room relative to the 
letter he had written, but that he did 
not attend the sale, nor did any one on 
his behalf interfere in the matter, the 
solicitors and auctioneers being left 
free to act according to their own 
judgment with respect to the letter. I 
am further informed by the Chief Con- 
stable that the last tenant of the house 
had become bankrupt, that the house 
had been closed for many months prior 
to the auction, and that, as there was 
a strong feeling that the number of 
licensed houses in the quarter of the 
town where this house was situated 
was in excess of the requirements of 
the inhabitants, the licensing Justices 
were anxious that any purchaser of 
the house should have fair notice that 
the licence would be objected to. Under 
these circumstances I see no reason for 
questioning the action of the Chief 
Constable. 


ARMY RESERVE MEN AND THE 
POST OFFICE. 


Mr. H. 8. CROSS (Bolton): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the appointment of Army 
Reserve Men to positions in the 
Post Office Service will prevent or 
delay the promotion of telegraph 
messengers and others who entered 
the service of the Post Office before 
the date of the Order for the em- 
ployment of Reserve men; and 
whether special provision will be made 
against injury to their prospects of 
promotion ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The appoint- 
ment of Army Reserve men to the Post 
Office Service will not prevent or delay 
the promotion of telegraph messengers 
or others who entered the Service of 
the Post Office before the date of the 
Order for the employment of Reserve 
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men, and who were led in any way to 


The Expenses of 


expect promotion. The instructions 
issued on the subject make sufficient 
provision against injury to their pros- 
pects. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 


Mr. H. 8. CROSS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, before authorising increases of 
tariff on the part of the Royal Niger 
Company, Chartered and Limited, have 
communicated with merchants or Chain- 
bers of Commerce interested in the 
trade of the district; and, if not, by 
what means has it been ascertained that 
these increases ought to be approved ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrnHer, Cumberland. 


Penrith): The only increase of tariff 
authorised has been an increase in the 
duty on palm oil from one penny to 
twopence per old wine gallon. By the 
Charter, the company is entitled to 
levy revenue solely for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of Government, 
including the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of order, and the per- 
formance of Treaty obligations. The 
tariff is, therefore, regulated according 
to administrative expenditure. In 1890 
it was ascertained, by an exhaustive 
local investigation, conducted by a 
Special Commissioner, that the expen- 
diture was in excess of the revenue. 
The accounts wili be again examined 
during the current year. 


PETROLEUM IN BULK IN THE 
SUEZ CANAL, 

Captain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any correspondence has taken 
place with any person or persons relat- 
ing to the passage of petroleum in bulk 
ships through the Suez Canal; and, if 
so, whether he will lay it upon the 
Table of the House? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Corre- 
spondence has taken place with various 
Shipping Associations, Chambers of 
Commerce, and others, and it seems 
hardly necessary to re-publish a corre- 
spondence, parts of which have from 
time to time appeared in the Press, 
and all of which has already been 
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brought to the notice of the parties in- 
terested, and the subject of which has 
been published in the Board of Trade 
Journal of February. 


THE CAVAN MILITIA. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the 
Cavan Militia are for this year to be 
trained elsewhere than in Cavan; 
whether he is aware of the strong feel- 
ing in the county and among the men 
against any such course; and whether 
he will re-consider any decision which 
may have been arrived at ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: This bat- 
talion has not trained away from its 
headquarters since 1884, and, for 
military reasons, it is essential that 
this year it should be associated with 
other troops at Antrim. 


ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, before 
his Budget Statement, a Return similar 
to that of last year, showing the 
estimated expenditure for the year 
1892-3 on the Army and Navy, and 
the provision made for it; also a 
Return similar to No. 412 of last year, 


showing the ordinary and _ extra- 
ordinary expenditure for the year 


1891-2, and the provision made for 
it ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Both Returns would 
anticipate in an unusual manner the 
Financial Statement of the year. There, 
is, I think, no precedent for stating 
how the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to provide for the expenditure 
of the coming year, nor for giving the 
amount of the expenditure of the ex- 
piring year before the Budget; but 
both Returns shall be prepared and 
ready for issue simultaneously, if 
possible, with my statement. 


THE EXPENSES OF PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he can state the sum 
of the expenses incurred in promoting 
and opposing Private Bills relating 
to Ireland and Scotland in each 
year from the year 1883 to 1885, 
both inelusive, stating separately the 
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items which would be affected by the 
sransfer of the Committee stage of 
such Bills to a tribunal sitting in the 
localities, as proposed in the measure 
he is nowasking leave to introduce ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that, 
roughly speaking, the only items of 
expense which will not be affected by 
the transfer of the Committee stage of 
Scotch and Irish Bills to a tribunal in 
the localities, as proposed now before 
the House, will be the fees payable to 
the House, and the fees payable in 
compliance with the Standing Orders. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Government intend to move the ap- 
pointment of the Committee to inquire 
into the present system of reporting 
the Debates of the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No pledge, 
I think, was given on behalf of the 
Government that they would appoint 
a Committee to inquire into this 
matter; but 1 admit that such infor- 
mation as has reached me on the sub- 
ject leads me to believe that consider- 
able dissatisfaction exists in the House 
with the way in which the Debates 
are reported. It is, perhaps, rather 
premature to have an inquiry into a 
system which has been in operation 
such a very short time; but if it should 
be the general wish of the House to 
have such an inquiry after Easter, I 
shall be very glad to appoint a Com- 
mittee then. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say in which way he wishes 
to obtain the general opinion of the 
House ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): If I have rightly heard 
the right hon. Gentleman, I understand 
him to say there was no pledge given 
on the subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought 
that was so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no under- 
standing on this subject. I think there 
was a distinct understanding that a 
Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the existing contract, and 
any change that may be necessary. 


Mr. J. C. Bolton 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, my 
memory may have failed me on that 
point; but, at all events, I entirely 
agree with the spirit of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks, and I am per- 
fectly ready to appoint a Committee 
immediately after Easter. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into account the desir- 
ability of appointing a Committee in 
time to permit of their Report being 
presented during the existence of the 
present Parliament ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 

Mr. J. MACLEAN (Oldham): Will 
it not do to refer this matter to the 
Standing Committee on the publication 
of Parliamentary Papers, and add a 
few Members to it for the purpose of this 
special inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
usual to add to a Committee of this 
kind on Parliamentary Papers; but I 
will consider my hon. Friend’s sugges- 
tion, and if that is found to be the 
most convenient course it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will it be 
necessary to have a Committee of the 
House of Lords as well? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
House of Lords has its own Committee; 
but I will consider the matter. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury when it is proposed to 
go into Committee of Supply on the 
Civil Service Estimates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can hardly 
answer Question 71 without making a 
speech. By arrangements admitted by 
all parts of the House, it is understood 
that we finish the Second Reading of 
the Small Holdings Bill to-night. To- 
morrow, at the Morning Sitting, I pro- 
pose to take and finish the First Read- 
ing of the Private Bill Procedure Bill, 
and then to take Supply as the second 
Order, as far as is practicable. On 
Monday I shall hope to take the 
Second Reading of the India Councils 
Bill and the Clergy Discipline Bill. 1 
cannot at present commit myself to say 
in what order I shall put them down; 
but I shall be prepared to answer that 
question to-morrow. On Tuesday 
morning I propose to take the Civil 
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Service Estimates, and there can then 
be the discussion on the Motion 


that you, Sir, do now leave the 
Chair. It has been usual, I think, 


to take this on Monday or Thursday ; 
but I think this course will be con- 
venient to everybody concerned, and if 
it were found impossible—as I hope it 
will not be—to get the Speaker out of 
the Chair on Tuesday afternoon, we 
could finish the discussion on Friday 
next week. The House will see that I 
am limited by the Resolution of the 
House to take only Financial Business 
on Tuesday. On Thursday I shall pro- 
pose to take the Second Reading of the 
Scotch Equivalent Grant Bill. On 
Monday week I shall ask the House to 
enable me to make such arrangements 
as will secure the finishing of the 
Committee on the Small Holdings Bill 
before Easter, and I think there should 
be no difficulty in that, and in taking 
the Second Reading of the Irish Edu- 
cation Bill, which is in charge of my 
right hon. Friend behind me. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): On 
what day after Monday week ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will give 
notice of a day, as it partly depends on 
the length of time taken in Committee 
on the Small Holdings Bill. 


DISASTER AT FORT JOHNSTON, 

Mr. McDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.): I wish to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
a question of which I have given him 
private notice, with regard to a para- 
graph which has been going the round 
of the papers in the last day or two. A 
Reuter’s telegram, dated Mozambique, 
12th March, says— 

“Another disaster has taken place at Fort 
Johnsten in which Mr, King and Dr. Watson 
were wounded. Two Sikhs and two Zanzi- 
baris were killed and six wounded. A number 
of Angonis were killed and wounded. The 
natives captured the seven-pounder gun 
belonging to the expedition.” 

I believe, Sir, the Under Secretary 
answered a similar question a few 
evenings ago, and therefore I do not 
require a reply to the question 
generally. The point I want answered 
is with regard to Mr. King and Dr. 
Watson. Will the hon. Gentleman be 
able to give the House some informa- 
tion which will allay anxiety as to these 
two gentlemen regarding their condi- 
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tion? They are reported to be wounded ; 
is the report true ; and, if so, what is 
the present condition of the wounded ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I only re- 
ceived notice from the hon. Member on 
entering the House, and therefore I am 
afraid I cannot reply very fully to the 
question he has put to me. I have no 
reason to deny the accuracy of the 


telegram which the hon. Member 
has read; but, at the same time, 
as I think I informed the hon. 


Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
last week, such telegrams as we have 
received from Mr. Johnston do not con- 
firm the telegram which the hon. 
Member has read. The last telegram 
we received from him seemed to speak 
rather of his friendly attitude towards 
the Chiefs, and did not mention that 
disaster at all. If the hon. Member 
wishes for more definite information, 
perhaps he will put a question on the 
Paper. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE REMOVAL OF 
SHEEP IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
a question of which I have given him 
private notice. Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the difficulty ex- 
perienced, under the restrictive Orders 
affecting certain counties in Scotland, 
in removing sheep that have been 
wintered away back to their own 
ground ; and whether, as the matter at 
this time of the year does not admit of 
delay, he can state if it is intended to 
issue any General Order on the subject ; 
and, ifso, whether such Order can be 
made public before the end of the pre- 
sent week ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: My attention has 
been called to the circumstances re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, and I am 
quite aware that the difficulties in ques- 
tion are becoming urgent. Accordingly 
an Order is in course of preparation, 
and is being pressed on as speedily as 
possible, which I hope will be effective 
in meeting both these and other diffi- 
culties which have arisen in consequence 
of the restrictions which I have found 
it necessary to impose. I hope to be 
able to issue it in the course of next 
week ; but, in the meantime, if there 
should be cases of urgent necessity 
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they can be met by licence of the 
Board of Agriculture upon application 
being made to me. 


THE DERRY CATTLE TRADE, 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Local 
Authority in Derry has for years past 
rigidly maintained a cordon (which in- 
cludes part of the county of Donegal) 
for the protection of the cattle trade 
of the Port of Derry; that for the 
past ten years this district has en- 
joyed entire immunity from foot-and- 
mouth disease ; that the cattle trade of 
the County of Donegal almost entirely 
consists in the export of store cattle ; 
and that the recent action of the 
Board of Agriculture and of the Scotch 
Local Authorities in prohibiting the re- 
moval inland of store cattle landed in 
Greenock and Glasgow from Ireland 
has almost entirely stopped the export 
cattle trade of Donegal ; and whether 
he will consider if the district included 
in the Derry cordon might be declared 
a district free from disease, and the 
cattle landed from Derry at Glasgow 
or Greenock be permitted to be railed 
inland on complying with the necessary 
regulations to prevent infection on the 
journey? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am aware of the 
precautions which were taken by the 
Local Authority of Derry; but I felt it 
necessary to prohibit the removal inland 
of animals landed in Greenock and 
Glasgow, not because I have any reason 
to believe that foot-and-mouth disease 
exists in Derry, or, indeed, in any part 
of Ireland, but because a serious out- 
break has occurred in Glasgow, and if 
movement inland from Glasgow and 
that neighbourhood had been allowed 
the risk of spreading the disease would, 
of course, have been extremely great. 
I am perfectly alive, however, to 
the importance of the Irish export 
cattle trade both to Ireland and to 
Scotland also ; and I hope very shortly, 
and in the absence of any further out- 
break at Glasgow, to be able to make 
arrangements for permitting the cattle 
which are landed at Greenock and 
Glasgow to proceed to their destination 
inland under certain restrictions. 


Mr. Chaplin 
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THE CASE OF MR. JAMES MAHONEY, 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Home Secretary whether it is the 
fact that on Saturday last James 
Mahoney was charged before Sir Peter 
Edlin, at the Newington Sessions, with 
intimidation in connection with the 
bookbinders’ strike; whether the jury 
disagreed and were discharged after 
being in the box for four hours; did 
Sir Peter Edlin say he was willing to 
accept bail for Mahoney; is it the 
fact that as Mahoney’s sureties were 
absent (through the disagreement of 
the jury not having been anticipated) 
the prisoner was remanded to Hollo- 
way Gaol; did Mr. W. M. Thompson 
apply on Monday to Sir Peter Edlin 
at Clerkenwell to allow the bail to be 
justified there ; and did Sir Peter refuse 
to discuss the matter, and was a similar 
application made later in the day by 
Mr. Bond; and is it the fact that on 
this occasion Sir Peter Edlin walked 
out of the Court while the applicant 
was speaking; is it the fact that on 
Wednesday the sureties applied per- 
sonally to Sir Peter, who then again 
postponed the matter, and that 
Mahoney is still in gaol; is not such 
detention, in face of the fact that bail 
is forthcoming, and was as a fact ac- 
cepted in the first instance by the 
Judge, a gross violation of the Common 
Law and of Magna Charta, and will he 
use his influence to procure that the 
man shall be at once released ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by Sir Peter Edlin that the jury dis- 
agreed and were discharged after three 
hours in Mahoney’s case. Sir Peter 
Edlin offered to admit the defendant to 
bail, but no bail was forthcoming on 
that day, and the defendant was sent to 
Holloway. On Monday Mr. Thompson 
made application to have bail allowed. 
Sir Peter Edlin was engaged in trying 
another case and declined to interrupt 
it in order to hear him then. Mr. 
Thompson did not apply again, and Sir 
Peter Edlin knew nothing of any appli- 
cation by Mr. Bond. On Tuesday Sir 
Peter Edlin informed a person, who 
said he was one of the bail, that notice 
should be given to the prosecutor and 
the Clerk of the Peace at Newington. 
He has always been willing to admit 
Mahoney to bail if the proper steps 
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were taken according to the Statutes | and possibly to England. I beg to tell 
which regulate the subject. the right hon. Gentleman this—that 
so long as the Department of Woods 
and Forests has not legislative powers 
NEW MEMBER SWORN. that Department will be in ney amet 
Thomas Joseph Healy, esquire, for | difficulty in dealing with this matter. 
Wexford County (North Wexford | It has reached a peculiar phase, which 





Division). I endeavoured to show in the question 
aa, I addressed to the Chancellor of the 
MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. Exchequer. At the present moment 


That they have passed a Bill, in-| the Crown is legally entitled to these 
tituled, ‘An Act for amending the} precious metals, and what they are 
Royal Bank of Scotland Officers | doing is, practically, to make the land- 
Widows Fund Acts, 1870 and 1878.” | owners 
a Bank of Scotland Officers | Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Vidows Fund Bill [ Lerds. ] That is not the subject of the Bill as I 
understand. 











MOTION. Motion agreed to. 
‘ y Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
CROWN LANDS BILL, John Gorst and Mr. Chancellor of the 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. Exchequer. 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA-| Bill presented, and read first time. 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): In [Bill 237.] 
answer to the invitation of the hon. 


and learned Member for South Gla- RDERS THE DAY. 
morgan (Mr. A. J. Williams), asking | a 


me in introducing this Bill to state its 
contents, perhaps it may be sufficient | SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
for the hon. Member at present if I tell BILL.—(No. 183.) 

him what is not in the Bill. Tt has SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


nothing whatever te do with the burn- Cistinn esi tus cncieeinn Sie 
ing question of gold mining in Wales. dieks. on Question [ist March] 


It is a Bill simply founded on| ;; . 
the Report of 1890, when a Select Com- |*That the Bill be now read a second 


mittee was appointed to inquire into | time. 
the administration of the Department Question again proposed. 
of Woods and Forests and Land | ind 
Revenues of the Crown, and on the | Debate resumed. 
Report of that Committee the Bill is, *(5.15.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
based. There is nothing whatever in| ampton, E.): The President of the 
the Bill which in any way affects the | Board of Agriculture and Her Majesty's 
powers or functions of the Commis- | Ministers may congratulate themselves 
sioners of Woods and Forests in regard | that we have not fallen into the natural 
to gold mining. I ask leave to bring | temptation of raking up old scores and 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to | winning an easy rhetorical victory over 
the management of the Woods, Forests, | the inconsistency of right hon. Gentle- 
and Land Revenues of the Crown. men Be peng qf I = a 
Moti : in that wis y the fact that the 
bon ane thr ra = es i ae ee speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
given to bring ina Bill to | 7. . ; 
amend the Law relating to the management | in introducing the Bill showed analmost 
of the Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues of | entire conversion to the views held on 
the Crown.” —(Sir J. Gorst.) this side, and contained a note of 
Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN | sympathy, almost of enthusiasm, for 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I hear from the | the policy of re-creating the life of rural 
right hon. Gentleman that the Bill does | England. I wish to confine myself 
not deal with this question, which is of | strictly and severely to practical 
such importance to Wales, and may be | suggestions on this one of the most 
of importance to Ireland and Scotland, | important proposals that have come 
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before the House. We complain that 
the Bill is not up to sample; it is not 
so good as the admirable and sympa- 
thetic speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Itappears to have some of the 
features we have recognised in other 
measures of late years, and seems, on 
the very face of it, the offspring of that 
unholy union between the renegade 
Radicalism of Birmingham and the 
New Toryism which looks to the votes 
of the agriculturists in the country dis- 
tricts much more than to the principles 
and precepts of the Old Toryism of the 
past. Like other offspring of this 
unblessed union, this proposal is 
stamped with sterility. I recently 
moved for a Return of the proceed- 
ings under the Allotments Act, and 
the amount of land acquired under 
it, and hon. Members on both sides 
know that that Return will show 
incontestibly its absolute failure as a 
piece of machinery for bringing land 
within the reach of the agricultural 
labourer. The two main reasons of 
that failure are that though compulsion 
was in the Bill it was so fettered and 
kept in the background that it had no 
useful and practical effect. In the 
passing of the Act the Radicalism of 
Birmingham stultified some of its 
early principles by not giving us 
effective support in carrying the 
principle of compulsion. As there is 
no compulsion at all in the present 
Bill, there is great danger of its being 
more ineffective and useless than the 
Allotments Act. If compulsion was 
necessary in dealing with small plots 
of land it is ten times more necessary 
where you are dealing with larger 
areas. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he would not introduce com- 
pulsion into the Bill because it might 
frighten the landlords, but in the 
Allotments Act the justification urged 
for compulsion was that it would be, 
as it were, a rod, rarely used, but kept 
in the background, to compel the 
landlords to re-consider their position 
with regard to allotments, and to do 
justice to the people. My view is that 
land has been brought within reach 
of the people in allotments mainly 
because they have votes, and also 
because landlords have land on their 
hands which they desire to put to 
practical use. This Bill professes to 


Mr. Channing 


{COMMONS} 
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be a great experiment—and as an 
experiment, within certain limits, I 
heartily welcome it—and upon it I 
wish to make useful suggestions, and 
not merely destructive criticisms. In 
such an experiment as this it is the 
first duty of a practical Minister 
to provide the raw material on which 
the experiment is to be tried. I have 
no desire to start revolutionary theories 
with respect to land, but the Act 
which dealt with the enclosure of 
commons in 1876 gave a precedent 
by providing that a certain propor- 
tion should be retained for allotments 
and recreation grounds. Why has 
not the Government introduced 
some such provision in this Bill for 
dealing with the Crown lands, the 
lands of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
glebe lands? There we have great 
national resources, and it is the duty 
of the Minister, in such an experiment 
as this, to create channels through 
which the land can be broaght within 
reach of the people. I do not see why 
the Bill should not ear-mark these 
lands for the purpose of small holdings, 
with, of course, equitable consideration 
for the rights of the existing tenants, 
and of the interests of the nation and 
the Crown in the lands. I do not see 
why such a plan should not be adopted 
in some modified or more limited form. 
Take the facts in the recent Glebe 
Lands Return, which are of a most 
startling nature. Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
in his evidence before the Small Hold- 
ings Committee, drew attention to the 
position of these lands near to the 
villages and their consequent useful- 
ness and suitability for the purpose of 
small holdings. The Return shows 
that out of 206 cases glebes, which are 
practically national land—for if it is 
a National Church the land is national 
land—have been diverted from the uses 
to which they ought to be devoted, and 
in 95 cases out of the 206 the pur- 
chasers were the owners of land 
immediately adjoining the glebe, and 
the powerful man, who had _ been 
adding field to field and house to house, 
was enabled to swallow up these glebe 
lands, which might have been given to 
the labourer and small holder. Of the 
whole number of purchasers registered 
only two—a cottager and a waggoner 
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labouring classes. There were sold 
1,587 acres for over £90,000, and in five 
cases out of six the glebes were bought 
by a single purchaser. That shows 
that this national store of land is being 
handed over in the interest of the 
Church and the landowning classes 
owing to the imperfect machinery of 
the Act, and is not used as it might 
have been for carrying out a great 
experiment like this. I have had some 
experience of the administration of the 
Duchy lands, and the spirit in which 
they are administered is simply deplor- 
able. The Duchy practically refuses 
to consider the question of allotments 
unless the proposed tenants are already 
living on part of the Duchy land, 
although they might be living in the 
adjoining town. That shows how far 
we are from a just administration of 
these great national resources from the 
view of a supply of land for the use of 
the people. The hon. Member for 
Stamford (Mr. Cust) repeated a sugges- 
tion, made recently by Lord Thring, 
that in the case of the Succession 
Duty and the redemption of the Land 
Tax, payment should be taken in kind, 
and that the Government should 
encourage the handing over of land to 
the Local Authorities in order to carry 
out the policy of small holdings. But 
there is another point to which I must 
refer. I would recall the attention of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain), who was Chair- 
man of the Small Holdings Committee, 
to the deplorable, and almost sinister, 
action of that Committee in regard to 
the question of settlement. Everybody 
knows that the best land will not be 
available for small holdings until the 
system of settlement is broken up, and 
you enable the life owner to deal with 
the land. It was proposed in that Com- 
mittee by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Ilkeston that the Committee should 
make a statement to the effect that the 
abolition of the Law of Settlement was 
the very corner-stone of the question 
of bringing land within the reach of 
the people, and recommend the 
abolition of that law as the first 
essential to carrying out this policy. 
What was the result? The two Mem- 
bers for Birmingham by their own 
efforts defeated the proposal that the 
Law of Settlement should be amended 
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in the manner suggested by my hon. 
Friend. Now I contend that, as no 
steps have been taken to make available 
these great resources, or to open chan- 
nels to bring land more freely into the 
market, it is for that very reason 
the duty of Her Majesty's Ministers 
to introduce the principle of compul- 
sion. How is land to be got? There 
are, of course, landlords who have 
provided small holdings, but we also 
know that has been where large farms 
held by farmers who have become 
bankrupt have come into the landlord’s 
hands. I know of one generous and 
wise landlord who has found himself 
with 1,000 acres on his hands, and has 
promoted small holdings from philan- 
thropy as well as self-interest. But 
the landlords are not willing to sell the 
land for the purpose for which we re- 
quire it. The position we are in is 
that under this Bill there is no abso- 
lute power to obtain land, and the only 
land in the market would be little 
fagged-out estates, neglected and mis- 
managed, fragments of land sold off 
bigger estates, the owners of which 
are practically bankrupt, inaccessible 
farms out of the way of the 
markets, or heavy clay land. In some 
cases this land, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, may be obtained at com- 
paratively low prices, but what would 
be the position of a County Council 
which attempted to buy under these 
terms? The result of this Bill 
is to create an artificial market for 
land otherwise unsaleable, and at the 
value placed upon it by the owners. 
You will find that the County Councils 
will buy the land at considerably over 
its agricultural value, and those who 
take the land will have to pay a price 
which has been estimated in one 
quarter at no less than 50 or 60 per 
cent. above the rent which a man 
would pay for similar land as a hiring 
tenant. That is not a sensible and 
practical proposal, and we shall not get 
at the land unless in this Bill we 
have the principle of compulsion, and 
have it applied so that we can get 
land at its fair price. Now with respect 
to the local administrative machinery. 
I have pointed out that the land which 
the County Councils would acquire 
would be small farms or small estates 
of, say, 300 acres at the outside. This 
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land would be situated in one part of 
the county, and the whole of the ex- 
periment would be carried on for the 
exclusive benefit of the inhabitants of 
that particular parish or group of 
parishes. But the county rate runs 
over the whole county, and the result 
would be discontent and friction in 
those parts of the county which were 
not benefited by the experiment. In 
this respect the Bill requires to be re- 
modelled with a view of rendering it 
more equitable to the ratepayers, and 
more workable in itself. I think the 
Allotments Act has much better 
machinery in this respect, and it would 
be well if the principle of the 9th clause, 
which delegates power from the County 
Council to local managers in the case 
of land let in small amounts of one 
to ten acres, were extended. There 
should be some local machinery to see 
that the right land is acquired and 
that the right men get it, and until 
you get something in the form of Parish 
Councils—which we on this side of the 
House have found are very popular in 
the country—you will get no nearer a 
solution of the question. The hon. 
Member for Stamford (Mr. Cust) 
referred the other day to the ques- 
tion of registration of title, and 
I think it is essential that there 
should be introduced into this Bill 
something of the same kind of principle 
that we found in the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Act for the registry of title. I 
would also call attention to a valuable 
suggestion made by Lord Thring 
that the rural post offices should be 
used to develop this policy of small 
holdings. I think it would be most 
useful for maps and all information to 
be kept at all the rural post offices, 
and printed forms for inquiry on 
application, so that the agricultural 
labourer without trouble may have 
all the facts he requires placed at his 
disposal. I think this Bill, though it 
is in a very imperfect form, may be 
made useful to the country. If you 
will adopt local machinery of the kind 
I have suggested, put in the corner 
stone of compulsion, and also of fair 
prices, if you have Local Bodies who 
can initiate schemes for the County 
Councils to consider, and if you intro- 
duce the principle of compulsory 
leasing and re-letting of land, I venture 


Mr. Channing 


{COMMONS} 
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to think that the Bill will be of 


immense benefit. I have made a 
rough calculation of what may be 
done under the provisions of this Bill. 
If the County Councils are empowered 
to spend £10,000,000 as a maximum 
sum, and they acquire land at the rate 
of £50 an acre—a very high price, but 
I mean that to include every expense 
—it will provide something like 
200,000 acres of land. That would 
provide about 20 or 30 acres for every 
rural parish in England, and if we 
introduced the principle of the com- 
pulsory hiring of land you would find 
that the sum available would pro- 
vide a much larger area. The small 
holders would be much more ready 
to rent than they will now be 
to buy, and the plots of land 
would be scattered instead of being 
gathered in one large and _incon- 
venient plot. As a director of the 
Small Farms and Labourers Land 
Company presided over by Lord 
Wantage, I have paid close attention 
to this matter, and the experiments 
which we have made may not be 
uninteresting to the House. We have 
acquired about 750 acres of land, and 
the population working on that land 
and drawing its livelihood from the land 
has multiplied four times. The holders 
have been able to provide their own 
buildings, andto provide them in a very 
satisfactory way. One tenant bought 
17 acres of arable land and two acres 
of pasture land at comparatively low 
price. This man has built a house 
with two bed rooms, two sitting rooms 
a kitchen and an outside dairy for £85; 
he built a cowshed, a barn and other 
appurtenances for £22, and fenced his 
land for £5. This shows what it is pos- 
sible for people to do when they are in 
a position to do the work for themselves. 
When he bought the plot he paid £73 
down and is now paying instalments of 
£17 10s. a year, and he and others 
on the estates have been very 
successful. There have been few 
or no evictions, and few tenants have 
left. We find that there has been avery 
large demand for plots of this land, 
as tenancies, and few of the tenants 
were willing to buy in spite of the fact 
that they could get the land at compara- 
tively low prices. In this way the 
land is naturally distributing itself into 
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plots of two, three and four acres, and 
at the top of the list you find small 
farms of 19, 25, and 30 acres. In 
this view I may say that I look upon 
the 2nd sub-section of the 9th clause 
which enables the County Coun- 
cil when the tenants are not in a 
position to buy the land to let the 
land in lots of from one to ten acres as 
a practical proposal, and whatever 


happens to the Bill I hope the 
Government will stick to that 
proposal and make it work. If the 


right hon. Gentleman is willing to re- 
construct this Bill so as to have some- 
thing like Parish Councils, if the prin- 
ciple of compulsion is introduced even 
in some qualified form to enable County 
Councils to buy desirable plots in 
desirable places rather than the larger 
estates which are now in the market, 
and if compulsory leasing is introduced, 
it seems to me that by this Bill you 
will achieve a practical result. But 
there is one clause of this Bill which is 
as unwise as, I think, the section to 
which I previously referred is wise. 
Section 10 has the very ambitious inten- 
tion of introducing the Ashbourne Act 
into England, and I do not think any 
clause proposing such an enormous 
change, but without the slightest 
machinery for carrying it out, has ever 
been proposed in this House. This 
Bill may be worked into shape on the 
lines that I have suggested. What 
we really want is a big Allotments 
Bill to enable agricultural labourers 
to get possession of a plot of land, 
and go on from acre to acre until 
they have got 15 or 20 acres. We 
wish to give the small tenants an 
opportunity of rising higher and higher, 
and we rejoice over the conversion of 
the Government to the principle of 
giving facilities for access to the land. 
But while I am disposed to give every 
credit to the Government I must say 
that the political aspect of this Bill is a 
little too transparent. In its present 
form it will do nothing but advance the 
prices of very nearly worthless estates, 
and it is obviously intended to obtain the 
votes of the agricultural labourers of 
this country. But I believe the 
labourers will not give their adherence 
tothe Conservative Party in consequence 
of this bribe any more than they did in 
consequence of previous bribes. They 
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know perfectly well that the Liberal 
Party is pledged not to do these things 
with one hand tied behind our backs, 
but to take our coats off and produce a 
measure which will give the people an 
opportunity of acquiring the land, and 
also give them a proper local authority 
to deal with it. The electorate of this 
country is prepared to return a 

Liberal majority, because they know 
that the Party will be pledged to 
deal with this question quite as much as 
with Home Rule. But Home Rule 
or no Home Rule, the men who send 
us to the House of Commons intend to 
see that the next Parliament shall not 
be dissolved until this question is dealt 
with. We shall not consent to any 
curtailing of the life of a new 
Parliament until this great question 
has been carried through. But while 
I have somewhat sharply criticised 
this Bill, I recognise it as an effort, 
within very narrow limits, to recognise 
a principle to which I give my heartiest 
support, a principle which will work 
for the benefit of the agricultural com- 
munity. 

*(5.56.) Mr. F. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster): I rise with great diffi- 
dence to address the House on a sub- 
ject of such great importance as that 
we are now discussing, and I trust I 
may be allowed to ask the House to 
extend to me that indulgence which is 
always given to those in my position. 
I can quite understand that the evil with 
which this Bill is intended to deal is 
felt more keenly in the agricultural 
districts than in the towns. But my 
excuse for rising is that I consider 
this Bill to be of very great importance 
also to the interests of the great towns 
of this country. I cannot profess that 
the constituency which I represent is 
to any great degree concerned in this 
Bill, but if the progress of the evil 
which this Bill seeks to correct: still 
goes on, I think we shall find that the 
congestion of the labour market will year 
by year press inward from the outskirts of 
our great towns. This Bill endeavours to 
provide a remedy for that, but we were 
told during the progress of this Debate 
that this was not the right time for 
such a Bill to be introduced, as 
Parliament is moribund. We heard 
that objection not very long ago, but I 
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contend, Mr. Speaker, that it is the 
duty of every Legislative Assembly to 
initiate new legislative proposals up to 
the hour of its death. I can under- 
stand that there is a certain amount of 
disappointment on the other side of 
the House—and this was clearly 
evinced in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down (Mr. 
Channing)—that this Bill was intro- 
duced not by a Radical but by a 
Unionist Government. But I ask what 
would hon. Members on that side of 
the House have said if the Govern- 
ment had passed over the promises 
they had made? I think vte should 
have heard something about broken 
promises and unredeemed pledges. 
Although there have been and may be 
differences of opinion as to this Bill, I 
think it will be admitted that it is one 
which generally deals with the 
difficulties at which it is aimed. 
What ‘are the causes of the success 
of small holdings in France? No 
doubt it is partly due to the 
influences of climate and the descrip- 
tion of the soil, or the lie of the 
land. The soil in France is in many 
places suited for the cultivation of 
grapes, fruit, and vegetables, which pay 
well for the labour bestowed upon 
them. Why should the result of small 
holdings in England not follow to some 
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extent the experience of those in 
France? One of the great causes of 


the division of the land amongst the 
people in France is that the transfer 
and registration of land iseasy. In 
England land has become concentrated, 
and in this I agree with the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. Many capitalists have bought 
up small holdings, not only because 
times have been bad, but because 
capitalists can afford to pay for the in- 
vestigation of titles. They can also 
afford to spend more on the soil, and 
they can wait longer for a return. I 
should like to see the system of 
voluntary registration extended so that 
the investigation of titles would not 
press too heavily upon small holders. 
I would not make it compulsory, but 
I believe the system would tend towards 
the success of the measure. We have 
heard a good deal about the sacred 
word “compulsion.” I think nearly 


every Member who got up cn the other 
Mr. F. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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side of the House was in favour of 
compulsion. But I have only heard one 
Member mention a case where he 
thought such compulsion would be 
absolutely needed. It has been said 
landlords will not sell, and that if they 
do sell, the prices they ask will be pro- 
hibitory without compulsion. I have 
not heard any arguments which lead 
me to that conclusion. I believe it 
would be most dangerous to introduce 
the system of compulsion. It would 
breed __ill-feeling between County 
Councils and landlords. It might, in 
some cases, undoubtedly depreciate the 
value of land if County Councils could 
insist upon taking the best field out of 
an estate. Above all, I believe it would 
breed a feeling of insecurity which 
could not be good for any property or 
for any interest. Without ‘compulsion 
I am sure we shall find plenty of land 
in the market, and that landlords will 
negotiate fairly. They would see that 
they could only get a fai: price, as the 
County Councils would be condemned 
by the ratepayers if they gave a land- 
jord more than a fair price. I believe 
landlords would rejoice at the creation 
of small holdings, as by such a system 
agriculture would be greatly improved 
and the position of the landlord would 
become much more favourable. It has 
been said the County Council is not the 
proper authority to put the Act in 
motion. There is no other authority 
except the Sanitary Authorities, and I 
suppose hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not be anxious to see the Act carried 
out by them. I do not think the 


County Council area is too large a one, 


as the necessities of the case are met by 
the character of the Committee pro- 
posed to be created, on which both 
the locality and the county would be 
fully represented. Suppose there 
were Parish Councils and the power 
was given to them, in many cases the 
parish would be too small an area for 
raising sufficient rating. In thatcase the 
parish would have to get money out of 
the county rate, and some one would 
have to be appointed from the County 
Council or the Parish Council to see 
that the rate was properly expended, 
so that you would really arrive at the 
same result. The hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division was anxious that the 
Government should be persuaded to 
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put into their measure a clause which 
would enable County Councils to lease 
land, especially outside big towns. 
That might be a most successful pro- 
posal. Land outside big towns is very 
often specially valuable for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, flowers and other 
commodities used in almost every house 
in big towns. No doubt this might entail 
a little more risk, but as the County 
Councils have such large powers they 
may be entrusted to carry this out. I 
wish to thank the House for the patient 
way they have listened to what I had 
tosay. I have ventured to put some 
observations before them, but I cannot 
hope for the immediate creation of 
small holdings. They will come very 
likely in the next generation. Want of 
capital will be a great difficulty in the 
way. Poor men cannot expect to do 
much good unless they can expend £8 
anacre. I hope these small holdings 
may be a stepping-stone to a larger 
class of holdings. I hope this measure 
will encourage and bring out the thrift 
which I am afraid, as a nation, we are 
rather wanting in, and I trust that it 
will re-create that class of yeomen 
who in years gone by have been the 
backbone and strength of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian has told us that small 
holdings would be a powerful instru- 
ment in the re-generation of the country 
districts. I believe it will preserve and 
increase the greatness of this country, 
and I feel sure that in years to come, 
when hon. Members will have had an 
opportunity of seeing the successful 
working of this Bill, they will look 
back with thankfulness and pride to the 
day when they assisted in passing it 
into law. 

(6.12.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Midlothian): No one could 
be more certain than the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down of a 
favourable reception, because he is 
the bearer of a name which at once 
commends him to universal respect 
and sympathy. I am very glad that 
being the bearer of that name he has 
now given us reason to suppose by his 
own qualities also he wiil merit the 
confidence and approval of the House. 
For my own part, I do _ not 
intend to enter at large into the argu- 
ments upon those portions of the 
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present Bill which form the subject- 
matter of the principal part of the 
speeches delivered on this side of the 
House. What I do wish in the first 
place to impress upon the House is 
that we have before us a very great 
work, and, at the same time, a work in 
which we cannot expect to make very 
rapid progress. I entirely agree with 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down in that part of his speech wherein 
he signified that in his opinion a long 
time would elapse before we could 
reach such a point as to be able to 
consider the condition of the country 
upon the whole, in regard to this 
matter, as thoroughly satisfactory. If 
that be so, if the work is great and the 
progress likely to be slow, undoubtedly, 
in my view, it is most desirable that 
we should not allow the opportunity 
now before us to pass without giving 
every extension in our power to the 
plan which has come under the con- 
sideration of the House. I am far 
from objecting to the conduct of Her 
Majesty's Government in the introduc- 
tion of this Bill. I do not think that 
there is anything in the position of this 
Parliament short of its being its re- 
maining term, which ought to have 
prevented them submitting their views 
to the House. I greatly rejoice to 
think that this Bill is an honest effort 
in the right direction. Having said 
that, I am bound to say that I think 
it is far within, far short of, that which 
the necessity of the case demands. 
No one, I think, can contemplate the 
position of this country with regard to 
the relations between the cultivators of 
the soil and the soil itself without con- 
siderable pain. And when it is said 
that compulsion cannot be necessary 
to introduce into a Bill of this kind, I 
am sorry to say that the slowness of 
the progress we have thus far made, 
when there has been nothing to prevent 
the full operation of voluntary con- 
tract in regard to small holdings, im- 
presses me with a different feeling and 
with the sense of a strong necessity. 
The contrast between the face of this 
country and the face of other countries 
is painful in this respect. We have a 
popular Government; we have en 
franchised the rural labourers; the 
rural labourer is attached to the soil; 
but, Sir, he ought to be much more at- 
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tached to the soil than he is, and he 
would be much more attached to the 
soil were it not that his relation to it 
is in so vast a majority of instances 
only that which is constituted by hired 
labour on that soil. We ought to make 
great efforts, Sir, in this direction. We 
have come generally, or very generally, 
to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing painful in the condition of the 
rural labourer in this great respect, that 
it is hard even for the industrious and 
sober man, under ordinary conditions, 
to secure a provision for his own old 
age. Very large propositions, involv- 
ing, some of them, very novel and very 
wide principles, have been submitted to 
the public, for the purpose of securing 
such a provision by means independent 
of the labourer himself. Sir, I am not 
going to criticise these proposals, and I 
am only referring to them as signs that 
there is much to be done—that their 
condition is far from satisfactory ; and 
it is eminently, as I think, our duty to 
develop in the first instance, every 
means that we may possibly devise 
whereby, if possible, the labourer may 
be able to make this provision for him- 
self, or to approximate towards making 
such provision far more efficaciously and 
much moreclosely than he can now do. 
Well Sir, we ought, I think, to enlarge 
this plan as far as possible; I do not 
mean by excessive demands upon the 
time of the House, or the patience of 
the Government. I do not wish to 
interpose any obstacle in the way of 
passing this Bill, even if we should fail 
to introduce the Amendments which 
we desire; but I think it is our duty 
to state these Amendments clearly and 
plainly, because I think it is the fixed 
belief of those who sit on this side of 
the House that without such Amend- 
ments, the plan, however well intended, 
must fall very far short of giving effect 
to the benevolent intentions of its 
authors. I agree then with my hon. 
Friends who have spoken in _ this 
Debate, that it is necessary to intro- 
duce the principle of compulsion into 
this Bill. I think that, without the 
principle of compulsion, we are in a 
considerable danger as to the standard 
of fair price; while it is plain on the 
other hand, that compulsion will 
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expose the landlord to no danger of 
having to receive a price unfairly low, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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inasmuch as the settlement of that 
price must be referred to an indepen- 
dent tribunal, where compulsion is 
brought into action, and the disposi- 
tion of such a tribunal will always be, 
where there is a doubt, to give that 
doubt rather in favour of the person 
whose land is to be taken. Sir, there 
is another consideration of great im- 
portance which appears to me to show 
the necessity of compulsion—and that 
is, the situation of the land. It is of 
vital consequence when the holdings are 
small; it is of vital consequence to 
those who are to possess them, or to 
work them, that they should be in 
immediate contiguity to their own 
residences. I say where the _ hold- 
ings are small, and I mean by those 
words, where the holdings are very 
small; and I do not indeed know why 
it is required in the Bill that the 
transactions of the County Councils 
must exceed one acre of land. That 
is a detail; but I doubt very 
much whether that provision, as 
it stands, is altogether a wise one, 
for it is my belief that the great 
majority of your transactions under 
this Bill will be transactions in very 
small holdings, and with regard to 
these very small holdings you deprive 
them of half their value if you do 
not place them in immediate con- 
tiguity to the dwellings. And there 
it is, Sir, that I confess I think it 
may be and must be requisite to 
introduce into the case, after all we 
have seen, the action of positive and 
coercive authority in order to secure 
this great advantage for those who are 
to be holders or owners of the land 
under a Billlike this. Well, then, I 
cannot doubt that we must have a 
smaller area of action. Take a county 
like Yorkshire: the County Council has 
to ascertain that there is a sufficient 
demand for small holdings to justify 
their putting the Act into operation. 
But, Sir, in a county like Yorkshire, 
and not only in acounty like Yorkshire, 
but in a multitude of counties, and pro- 
bably in almost every county, this 
demand will be at first but partial. 
It will be limited to certain districts 
of the county. How is the County 
Council to judge whether it is required, 
whether there is a demand of this kind 
over the whole of the county? Nay, 1 
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do not believe in every case that the 
County Council will be the best judge 
of the question whether in a particular 
small district such a demand exists or 
not. In asmall district it may escape 
the notice of the County Council that 
such a demand exists. Small areas, 
therefore, I am persuaded, will be neces- 
sary. And then I am met with the 
objection that some parishes would be 
too small. I admit that you must 
constitute a unit of a reasonable 
amount, but there is ample room 
between the scope of a county and 
the limited area of some of the 
small parishes of this country to find 
ground for a reasonable conclusion. 
But there is also, Sir, this considera- 
tion which leads me to believe that we 
must have a smaller area. Supposing 
we take the case of an ordinary county 
with a partial and local demand, a 
demand which we hope will spread 
afterwards and become universal, but 
with respect to which we can have no 
means of realising anything like uni- 
versality at present—supposingit should 
happen that the County Council find 
in a limited portion of a county that 
there is a real and active demand, 
while the rest of the county is not yet 
awakened to the necessity of arrange- 
ments such as these—if that is the case, 
and if the county rate is to be made 
liable for purchases made in a particu- 
lar and limited portion of the county, 
a very great jealousy will exist in the 
remote parts of the county at the bur- 
dening of the entire rate on behalf of 
persons and on behalf of districts with 
which they have no sense of real neigh- 
bourhood. That jealousy, acting on 
the County Council, may prove to be 
a most formidable obstacle in the way 
of the operation of this Bill. Sir, it is 
so much an article of faith, it is so 
established a conviction on this side of 
the House, that we must not only have 
small areas, but smaller administrative 
bodies, that I need not dwell on that 
subject. It has been, I think, fully ex- 
plained, and I am persuaded that smaller 
areas must be established—aye, very 
small bodies—bodies which I would 
describe as Parochial Councils, sub- 
ject only to the admission I have made 
thata minimum area of a reasonable 
extent must be established, although 
that area may include several parishes. 
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I believe that, subject to that limitation 
only, the establishment of Parochial 
Councils, thoroughly and exclusively 
acquainted with the needs of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the condition of the 
people, is essential to a good plan of 
small holdings such as this Bill con- 
templates. Then, Sir, it is said, and I 
think there is great force in the remark, 
that such bodies would not be competent 
todeal with the finance of the measure. 
I agree with that proposition. It is 
rather forthe transaction ofthe material 
business in the limited district that I 
think they are well adapted. With 
respect to finance then, while a plan of 
this kind would have the advantage of 
laying the responsibility upon the rates 
only in those neighbourhoods where 
the people could appreciate the necessity 
for the transaction ; on the other hand 
I quite agree that they would not be, 
except under the control of the County 
Council, they could hardly be bodies 
capable of dealing conclusively with 
those important financial questions. 
Well, Sir, I have mentioned those three 
points, of compulsion, of reduced areas, 
and of subordinate councils or parish 
councils,subject only tothe consideration 
as I have said, of an area not unreason- 
ably small. But that which weighs 
most upon my mind is a matter that 
has not been noticed uniformly by 
speakers even on this side of the House, 
but I was very glad to observe that it 
did find a place in the intelligent con- 
sideration that has been given to the 
subject by the hon. Member who has 
just sat down (Mr Smith). I mean 
the question of leasing—the question of 
tenancy taken in the large sense, as 
contrasted with the question of purchase. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
for Agriculture, will, I am sure, forgive 
me, if I say that I attach but very 
small weight to the provision which he 
introduces upon this subject, not 
because it is limited to the extent of 
ten acres or to the value of £10, but 
because it is evident from the terms in 
which that provision is couched that it 
is only a subsidiary and temporary plan. 
It is only to provide for what I think 
will be the rare case where a County 
Council is convinced upon a considera- 
tion, not of the circumstances of the 
country, but of the particular and in- 
dividual case, that a man is not yet 
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in a condition to buy, but shortly will 
be: there and there only will he be at 
liberty to lease. Now, Sir, against that 
merely intermediate form of the use of the 
power of letting, I wish to set up a 
very much larger proposal and larger 
view of the enormous advantages which I 
think attach tothat method of procedure. 
I want to know why the County 
Council should not be able to hold land 
upon feufrom thelandowner? It appears 
that there is considerable danger and 
difficulty in requiring the County 
Council to purchase, and then em- 
powering them to let, because, if that is 
the case, the county rate will be 
obliged to become the purchaser of 
the fee-simple of the land. I am 
not aware of any reason why you 
should not authorise the County 
Council, whether you introduce com- 
pulsion or not, to take land upon feu, 
of course upon fair terms, from the 
owner who holds it. It would be 
no injustice to him, because he 
would receive full consideration in 
the form of an annual payment. It 
is no diminution of his _ security. 
His security would still be upon the 
rates. I cannot conceive that from 
either of these points of view the 
plan could be open to objection. I 
do not mean to say it would be an 
exclusive plan, but I wish to put it 
broadly in that way. I look not merely 
to the transaction between the County 
Council and the cultivator who is to 
obtain land under it, but I look to 
the position of the County Council 
itself, and then I observe that you 
have very great and, indeed, vast 
advantages, because you avoid alto- 
gether burdening the rates with the 
capital value of the land. I see a 
very limited application of this prin- 
ciple in a later clause of the Bill. I 
can conceive that it might be right to 
guard against possible deterioration in 
the value of the land at a future period 
by reserving some margin which should 
be made the subject of payment in 
full; but I give no opinion upon that 
subject, well convinced as I am that 
the operation of this Bill in 99 cases 
out of 100 and the operation of any 
good plan framed on this basis must be 
not to diminish, but to enormously in- 
crease the value of the land, which 
will be subjected to more thorough cul- 


Mr. W. £. Gladstone 
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tivation, and have more capital laid out 
upon it. Then, when the County 
Council has feued the land, I should 
leave to it a very large discretion in 
this matter. Let them proceed, aided 
by the Parish Council—let them exer- 
cise, to a great extent, their own judg- 
ment as to the kind of tenure under 
which the land is to be held. If there 
is an abundant supply of purchasers, 
by all means let them purchase. I 
think there can be no objection to these 
purchases. The financial part of the 
scheme, strictly so-called, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has framed it, seems 
to me to be soundly and considerately 
framed. I look upon it as by no means 
an impossible result that, from the want 
of purchasers, you will have the good 
intentions and the useful provisions of 
this Bill reduced to sterility. Be that 
as it may—and that may be too dark a 
view—I do not want to press it; 
besides those who are capable of pur- 
chase, there will be a great number of 
persons who may be not capable of pur- 
chasing, and yet competent to manage, 
and this will be a much larger class. 
Why would it be a larger class? 
Because, in proportion as the quantity 
of capital required is smaller, the class 
able to produce it is larger. It must 
never be forgotten that in this country, 
with the high value of land, if the 
small cultivator has saved a few 
pounds or a few score of pounds, and 
we ask him to invest that money in land 
by the mode of absolute purchase, we 
are asking him to invest four-fifths of 
his capital at 3 per cent, and only one- 
fifth of it would be left for the purpose of 
securing a trading profit. That is an 
immense difficulty in the way of pur- 
chase. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in regretting the gradual 
disappearance of yeomen from this 
country ; but when you consider those 
rigid, silent, but, in the long ru, 
unerring laws of political economy 
which operate upon the minds and 
govern the conduct of men, what is 
the case of the yeoman whose land 
and farm stock together are worth 
£5,000? It is this: his land is giving 
him 3 per cent. on £4,000, and only 
£1,000 is giving him a trade profit. Is 
it unnatural that that yeoman should 
compare his own position with that of 
a man who applies for a farm carrying 
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£5,000 in his hand, and putting into 
it the whole of that amount to stock it, 
the landlord supplying the other four- 
fifths at 3 per cent., with perfect 
content to himself. That is a con- 
sideration which I believe cannot be 
disputed, and constitutes a motive of 
enormous force. I am not arguing 
against purchase. Avail yourselves of 
purchase to the fullest degree that you 
can bring it into action. I quite admit 
that the property of the soil may, so 
far as social and moral purposes are 
concerned, attain more fully than any 
other means the moral and social ends 
that we have in view. But I do not 
wish to limit the benefit to be conferred 
within the narrow bounds which I 
believe purchase will offer. I believe 
it is in our power to go greatly beyond 
them, and it is for that purpose the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
and the hon. Member for Bordesley 
expressed a desire that the Govern- 
ment may be disposed—and I am 
persuaded they will find very little 
difficulty in so doing—to extend the 
provisions and the basis of this Bill 
for the purpose of letting in a principle 
of tenure other than that of purchase. 
It is an advantage, if we can, to avoid 
invoking the aid of the State. Ido not 
think that the State is in any danger, 
and Ido not think there is any great 
objection to it ; but, at the same time, 
it is well to avoid it where we can. I 
think, too, as regards the rates, it would 
be an immense advantage to avoid 
burdening the rates with the large 
amount of the capital sum. It would 
simplify the whole of the transactions, 
although the County Council would, 
in the last resort, be the financial 
authority. They would have little to 
deal with in the main, except annual 
receipts and annual outgoings. I have 
in vain laboured to discover any point 
on which this process would be dis- 
advantageous to the landlord. The 
main point is that the question of 
tenure must not be limited to transac- 
tions between the County Council, the 
Local Authority, and the cultivator. 
The cultivator derives the greatest 
advantage of all, for he becomes a 
trader, and a trader only, in that sense 
in which agriculture, and even small 
agriculture, is a trade; and I cannot 
help expressing the immense satisfac- 
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tion ‘with which I see signs in every 
portion of the country that the public 
mind is continually opening more and 
more to the great advantages that may 
be gained by small agriculture. It is 
in regard to the small agriculture of 
France, and not in regard to its large 
agriculture, that this country can so ill 
bear comparison ; and I believe I state 
a truth, on the best and highest autho- 
rities, when I say that the growth of 
agricultural values in France, between 
the period immediately following the 
great war and the present time, has 
been far more rapid than during the 
same period in England. Now, if that 
is so, it is not owing to the great 


farms. The large farms in Nor- 
mandy and other parts of France 


are very like those in this country. I 
have no reason to suppose that they 
are superior to the large farms in 
England, and, indeed, some considera- 
tions may lead one to believe that they 
may be inferior. It is the small hold- 
ings in France that have brought the 
agricultural wealth of that country to 
a point so marvellously and almost 
incredibly large. I have not made 
these remarks in a hostile spirit. I 
fully believe that we have a common 
object in view. I want, as far as 
possible, to get upon a common 
ground, and if we do so I am con- 
vinced we may do enormous good ; but 
if it be premature to expect that we 
are all prepared to assume one and the 
same position, I am sure you will 
admit, as candid and impartial men, 
that it is our duty to state fairly, 
freely, and strongly, those points by 
which we think the largest and safest 
extension may be given to a plan of 
this kind, with a view to the removal 
of what is at present something like a 
national discredit, and to a very large 
increase in the prosperity of the country 
and the stability of British trade. 
(5.44.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, 
Manchester, E.): I am quite sure that 
those who have listened to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman will feel 
that he has not appealed to them in 
vain to recognise that he has not ap- 
proached this question in any hostile 
spirit, and that he has no desire 
to raise unnecessary controversy 
upon the Second Reading of this 
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Bill. It will be my business to 
traverse some of the contentions he 
has put before the House; but, before 
doing so, let me express my hearty 
agreement with the proposition with 
which he began—that we have lis- 
tened with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction to the speech which was 
delivered by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Strand Division (Mr. W. 
F. D. Smith). I think this is the 
first time the hon. Member has taken 
part in our Debates, and I hope it will 
not be the last by very many. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down based his desire for some great 
alteration in our present system of 
land tenure, not merely upon the 
ground that the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer leaves much to be 
desired, but upon the ground that his 
condition and the condition of agri- 
culture in England are so far behind 
that which prevails on the Continent 
that it ought to be a matter of shame 
to us. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no! 
T alluded to smal! agriculture. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to 
refer to agriculture at large. Small 
agriculture hardly gives us the basis 
for comparison. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to complain of 
the fact, not merely that the agri- 
cultural labourer’s condition was one 
which might be improved, but that it 
compared most unfavourably with the 
condition of the small holder and 
agricultural labourer abroad. This is 
a subject to which at one time I gave 
a considerable amount of study, and I 
must express my total dissent from 
the conclusion at which the right 
hon. Gentleman has arrived. I agree 
with him that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer requires much at- 
tention, but I do not agree with him 
that the system which prevails abroad 
has produced a condition of things, 
with regard to those engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil, which is su- 
perior in any great degree to that 
which prevails in England. I exclude, 
of course, the vine-growing districts in 
France, as the conditions are very 


different. But if we deal with agri- 
culture proper it will be found 
that in Belgium and France the 
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system of small holdings exist 
by the side of large holdings, 





and the small holder is not better 
but is often much worse off than the 
holder of the large farm. The interests 
of the agricultural population in 
Belgium and in France, and, I may add, 
all over the Continent, are preserved by 
protective laws, based and maintained 
for the sole purpose of improving their 
condition. No such protective laws 
exist in this country, and I do not 
suppose it is contemplated by any hon. 
Member that they should be passed, 
though I must say that if a very large 
number of holders are created by this 
or any other measure you will have 
protection. Even in Belgium and 
France, where this system has been 
applied to the greatest extent, I do not 
believe, broadly speaking, that the 
agricultural population is better off 
than our agricultural population. — If 
you go to Germany, Roumania, or 
Russia, I believe there is no comparison 
whatever between the conditions of 
small holders and that of our agricul- 
tural labourers. Therefore, do not let 
us go into this Bill with any false idea 
that by the mere substitution of small 
holdings for big holdings you are going 
to substitute an agricultural paradise 
for the opposite of an agricultural 
paradise. What I believe you will do 
will be to greatly raise the tone of rural 
life in England, to give an opportunity 
to those who have some money to raise 
themselves in the social scale, and give 
an opportunity, which unfortunately 
does not now exist, for men to become 
small holders, to the enormous social, 
political, and economic advantage of the 
country at large. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that the 
condition of the labourer—because he 
is a hired labourer—is one of great 
hardship, and he appears to assume 
that the great number of holdings 
created under this Bill would be an 
acre, Over an acre, and he desires to 
see them a little under an acre; but the 
man who has now an acre, five acres, or 
ten acres must supplement his agricul- 
tural work by hired labour of some 
kind. He must be dependent in some 
way on the employment given him 
by others; and if that is an 
objection, and I do not think it is, it is 
not an objection which you will get 
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over. Now, the question has been 
asked, ‘‘ Why did you fix the lin:it of 
an acre?” We fix it because under the 
acre it is dealt with in the existing 
Allotment Acts, and we take up the 
limit where those Acts leave it, and 
deal with holdings between an acre 
and 50 acres. The next point I would 
deal with is that with reference to 
compulsion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated perfectly truly that if 
there were a fair system of compulsion 
adopted the landiord would not suffer 
pecuniarily because by hypothesis he 
would obtain a fair price for the land 
he would sell. I think that in this 
debate there has been too great a dis- 
position to consider that the only 
question is that between the owner of 
the land and the smali holder we all 
desire to create. We must not forget 
the position of the farmer. It is the 
farmer who will suffer more than 
anybody else if compulsion is_ ill- 
applied, or recklessly applied. I think 
that in the interest not only of the 
landlord, but of the.tenant farmer, it is 
only fair to make a full trial of the 
provisions of this Bill, and see if we 
cannot acquire, as I believe we can, all 
the land we require without exercising 
compulsory powers at all. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman expressed, and 
not for the first time, his own prefer- 
ence for a system of Parish Councils in 
regard to the administrative area. He 
desires that the area of administration 
should be something like that of a 
parish. I presume, therefore, that the 
rate which is to be proposed is the 
parochial rate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say that. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
made up his mind on the subject. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say the parish was to decide as to 
the allotments. [I stated that all the 
financial arrangements must be under 
the control, in my opinion, of the 
County Council. As to the rate, 
whether it should or should not be 
parochial, I gave no distinct opinion, 
because there are such things as inter- 
mediate arrangements already in opera- 
tion in this country—which are neither 
parochial rates on the one side, nor 
county rates on the other. There are 
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cases of grants in aid, which can be 
much better dealt with by local dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I feel some 
difficulty in arguing with the right hon. 
Gentleman against the scheme whose 
outline is of so shadowy a description. 
I do not, of course, in the least wish to 
press the right hon. Gentleman unduly 
en the point. But when his scheme 
comes to be embodied, as I suppose it 
will be in an Amendment to the Bill, 
he will find considerable difficulty in 
regard to the rating area or the admin- 
istrative area. If the rating area is 
small, his scheme will not work. If 
the rating area is large, he can hardly 
leave the administration to an area 
smaller than that which has to 
bear the cost of working. Now, 
I pass to the next and last point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that is as to the kind of tenure he 
desires to see established under the 
Act. Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as those who heard his speech 
are aware, though he would prefer 
to see freehold established, neverthe- 
less contemplates that the Act, if it is 
to be operative at all, must include in 
its scope very full provisions for lease- 
holders. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that that part of the 
Act is likely to be far more beneficial 
than the freehold portions. I confess 
I see very great difficulty in the view 
the right hon. Gentleman has put 


before us. In the first place, it is 
our desire and our ambition to do 
something by this Bill towards 


re-creating that system of small yeoman 
owners that once flourished, and that, 
we hope, will again flourish in this 
country. That is our main object; and 
if we allow our funds to be diverted to 
another object—namely, to the creating 
of a large number of small tenants— 
we evidently waste our forces upon 
that which we do not think is of the 


highest value. That is my first 
objection. Now, Sir, what is the 
particular form of tenancy that the 


right hon. Gentleman proposes ? So far 
as I understand, he wishes to establish 
what in Scotland are called feus. 
Feus, I may tell the English Members 
of the House, are fixed rents which 
run for ever. I do not exactly call 
them head-rents, because these neces- 
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sarily bear a very small relation to the 
value of the improved land on which 
head-rents are paid. The feu is a rent 
that runs for ever, and the recipient of 
which has no power to resume pos- 
session of the land. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman contemplates 
that by a system of compulsion the 
landowners of this country shall be 
obliged to let their land on feu to the 
County Council. That would be a very 
great hardship. Compulsion, I under- 
stand, to compel a man to part with 
his property at a fair price is a pro- 
ceeding with which we are all familiar, 
and which is undoubtedly justifiable if 
a great public necessity can be demon- 
strated. None of us have a word to 
say against that form of compulsion. 
But to compel a man to let his land 
seems to me an entirely new operation, 
never sanctioned, so far as I know, by 
this House, and in itself obviously un- 
just. At the present time, if an owner 
desires to sell he can obtain a fair 
price for his land in the open market. 
He has the power of obtaining a capital 
sum. That power you deprive him 
of if you compel him to let the 
land. He becomes possessed of 
a sort of head-rent for ever, 
probably adequately secured by the 
rates of the county, but you prevent 
him for all time from selling the plot 
of land which you feu, and you deprive 
him of the power of selling his land for 
a capital sum equivalent to the value. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
feus are not sold in Scotland now ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It may be 
possible for the landlords under certain 
circumstances to sell; but I think to 
compel a landlord to accept that kind 
of security, which may or may not be 
saleable at some future time in ex- 
change for land which is always sale- 
able for a capital sum, would bea great 
hardship. However, I pass from the 
effect on the landlord of this proposi- 
tion to its effect on the County Council. 
Here, again, I must traverse the conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think the finances of the County Coun- 
cil would be greatly relieved if, instead 
of paying down a capital sum, you 
enabled them to pay a feu rent for 


ever. I think that operation would be 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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more burdensome and more expensive. 
The County Council would borrow the 
money from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners at 3, per cent., which 
would be a charge upon their funds for 
ever. If you compel them to feu they 
would probably require to pay more 
than that sum. They would be com- 
pelled to borrow in a dear, as against 
a cheap, market, and they would be 
compelled to pay tothe landlord 34 per 
cent. for ever instead of 34 to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
I cannot conceive that any County 
Council could think that was a good 
financial arrangement. It is not so 
good as that which we propose in 
this Bill. So far, therefore, as the 
landlords are concerned, and so far as 
the County Councils are concerned, the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
is not one that we can accept. Now, 
Sir, I turn from the landlords and the 
County Council to the tenants to be 
created under and to the general objects 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
desires to see not an increase of free- 
holders so much as an increase of small 
tenants. There is nothing that I know 
of in the existing land system of Eng- 
land which makes it difficult to create 
small tenants, and you gain nothing 
that I can see by substituting the 
County Councii for the ordinary land- 
lord. On the contrary; it appears to 
me that if you are to have small tenants 
as against small freeholders, you had 
much better leave them to the land- 
lords they would have by the natural 
operation of economic laws than make 
them subject to representative bodies 
which must act by hard and fast rules. 
Representative bodies are trustees for 
the ratepayers, and they cannot make 
those elastic arrangements with their 
tenants that every landlord in England, 
so far as I know, is ready to make with 
his tenants. They cannot make allow- 
ances for bad times, nor give these 
small concessions which do so much to 
ease the difficulties which the tenant 
may have from time to time to en- 
counter. Therefore, these tenants of 
the County Council will hold their land 
under much less convenient terms than 
if they were tenants under an ordinary 
landiord. The proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman is neither the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Strand 
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nor that of the hon. Member for Bor- 
desley. My hon. Friend behind me 
suggested that in the neighbourhood of 
large towns where lands might increase 
in value you might substitute temporary 
tenancy for freehold, so that the com- 
munity should obtain the benefit of any 
increase. I do not say whether that is 
a good or a bad suggestion, though I 
admit much may be said in its favour. 
The hon. Member for Bordesley suggests 
that the community should have a per- 
petual interest in each holding, though 
small in comparison with the value 
of the holding. That also is a proposi- 
tion for which much may be said. But 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite differs from both. His 
proposal is not confined to cases in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, or to 
instances in which quit-rents bear a 
small proportion to the value of the 
land. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
sires that the County Council should 
let jthe land at a rack rent to these 
small holders. That is a proposal 
which I hope the House will never 
entertain. It would throw a burden on 
the County Councils—a burden which 
they are incapable of bearing—and 
would subject the small holders to 
difficulties under which they could not 
possibly pursue their industry. Now, 
Sir, I think I have noticed the main 
points of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I will leave my right 
hon. Friend the Minister for Agricul- 
ture, when he comes to survey at a 
later period the whole course of a very 
interesting discussion, to deal with any 
other points that may arise. I will 
only say, in conclusion, that while 
I entertain the liveliest hope and 
expectation that this Bill will do 
much to raise the condition of 
the agricultural population of this 
island. I do not rest my hopes upon 
the grounds stated in a part of his 
speech by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Nor can I bring myself to 
believe that whatever good effects it 
will have it will have the effect of rais- 
ing the standard of agriculture in this 
country. Agriculture in this country 
has not been raised by the small 
owners, and it is still from the large 
owners that the future development of 
agriculture must be expected. But 
there is no conceivable reason drawn 
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from the nature of things, or from 
experience of what is going on in 
foreign countries, why there should 
not be a mixed system of small and 
large owners—a system which, I 
believe, would be by far the best for 
the country, by far the best for the 
agricultural population, and best of all 
for the large owners themselves. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I should 
wish, Sir, to say one word by way of per- 
sonal explanation on a particular point. 
My statement was this: that I would 
give to the local financial authorities 
power of taking land upon tenures in- 
ferior to the fee as well as upon the 
fee. I would carry that even to the 
extent of enabling them to take land 
on feu. I did not intend to exclude 
them from taking it upon lease. 

‘Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
This Bill has for its avowed object, 
by providing small holdings for the 
labouring population, the prevention 
of the depopulation of our villages ; 
therefore, I cordially welcome it with 
all its faults and shortcomings. I wel- 
come it, coming from such a quarter, as 
an evidence that the Party so ably 
represented in this House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture are coming to 
realise the fact that it would be un- 
wise to longer maintain their monopoly 
of the soil of Great Britain, or to 
ignore the principle that the first 
charge upon any land must be the 
maintenance of the human beings 
reared and cradled upon its bosom. 
Some hon. Members on this side of 
the House who represent agricultural 
constituencies may be pardoned any 
distrust they may have of the object 
of the Bill when they remember the 
utterance of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, on small holdings, 
at Exeter. Some of us have there an 
excuse for fearing that the aim of the 
Government is not so much to as- 
sist the agricultural labourer as to 
strengthen one political Party. But if 
I thought the measure was calculated 
to improve the condition of the agyi- 
cultural labourer I would not stop to 
consider motives. The agricultural 


labourer is to be congratulated, how- 
ever, on the recognition now accorded 
to his deplorable condition by the 
public generally, but more especially 
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by those who a few years ago thought 
him unfit to exercise the franchise. In 
considering the principle of a Bill of 
this character it is desirable we should 
take into account the ills from which 
the agricultural labourer is suffering, 
the cause of those ills, and the proba- 
bility of the Bill effecting a cure, or, 
at least, affording some relief. The 
agricultural labourer is suffering from 
want of occupation at a remunerative 
wage, and the immediate cause of that 
is the inability of the farmer to pay a 
fair wage under present rents of agri- 
cultural land. I think hon. Members 
on the other side of this House will 
scarcely dispute the first of those two 
propositions after the speech made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture on 
introducing the Bill, and I feel morally 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
will sooner or later tell us that he is 
convinced of the truth of the second 
proposition. I shall be told in this 
House, as I am often told out of doors, 
that the wages of agricultural labourers 
are higher than they were a few years 
ago. That is true; and it is equally 
true that rents are somewhat lower, 
and there, I think, we have cause and 
effect illustrated. But the question 
that we have to consider, in viewing 
the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer, is not whether his wage is 
higher now than at some former 
period, but whether it is now high 
enough to enable an intelligent, steady, 
and industrious able-bodied man to 
maintain himself and family in de- 
cency and comfort, and to make some 
little provision for old age. That such 
is not the case at present must be 
known by everyone acquainted with 
rural life. In our villages we find men 
who, after working honestly and well 
for 50 or 60 years, and who during that 
time have done their utmost to save, 
are compelled to husband out life’s tape 
by a pauper’s pittance. In the Di- 
vision I have the honour to represent 
the number of such cases is very great. 
If the House will bear with me I 
should like to mention one by way of 
illustration. Samuel Atkins, of Great 
Easton, was 75 last November. This 
man began work at the age of 7 and 
ceased at 72, having been in the 
employ of one farmer for 30 years. 
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When he attained to man’s estate he 
earned 7s. per week, then 10s., next 
lls., and at last 12s., but never got 
higher than that. He is described to 
me as having always been a steady, 
industrious, careful man, who worked 
honestly and well for 65 years without 
a chance to save a penny; now he is 
rewarded by the parish with 2s. 6d. 
per week and a loaf, is called a pauper, 
and is, in consequence, deprived of 
some of the rights of citizenship. Out 
of his 2s. 6d. per week he pays Is. for 
rent and 94d. for coal, leaving him 9d. 
and a loaf for a week’s subsistence. 
Hon. Members may wonder how the 
old man manages to exist, and I will, 
Sir, with your permission, use his own 
words— 

“When I get the loaf home I cut it into 
seven pieces, so that I may not eat too much 
on any one day.” 

That is the reward of 65 years of in- 
cessant toil. Can the House be sur- 
prised that with such an object-lesson 
before them every young man of 
that countryside with a spark of man- 
hood in him decides to try his fortune 
elsewhere? Hence the exodus from 
our villages, and the necessity of con- 
sidering how to prevent it. That is 
the problem we have to face, and how- 
ever unpalatable the process may be, 
the reality will have to be laid bare. 
It is no use to blink the fact that the 
man who puts his strength into the 
cultivation of the soil is justly entitled 
to a fairer share of the produce of his 
labour, and will have it or go else- 
where. I am afraid that the heart of 
the right hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this Bill will not warm towards 
me when I say that a reduction of 5s. 
per acre on the 32 million cultivated acres 
of the United Kingdom would enable 
farmers to give 4s. per week additional 
wage to every agricultural labourer in 
the country. This Bill is ostensibly 
introduced for the purpose of obviating 
the depopulation of our rural villages, 
consequent upon the state of things to 
which I have referred. But is 
there the remotest probability of 
its having that effect? I think not. 
True, the Bill may set up a few men in 
business as smal! holders, but they 
will not be agricultural labourers, 
nor will it touch the great mass 
of the labourers. -They cannot 
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save a quarter of the purchase-money 
of a small holding—men whose only 
outlook is ‘‘a blessed prospect to 
slave while there is strength, in age the 
workhouse, a parish shell at last, and 
the little bell tolled hastily for a pauper 
funeral.” But without compulsory 
power of purchase the Bill will be a 
dead letter. We are told that there is 
plenty of land for sale in the country. 
That may be; but it is in estates or 
whole farms, and no Local Authority 
will have the means of purchasing an 
estate or even a single farm for the 
benefit of one village without crippling 
its resources as to the remainder of the 
county. The Local Authority will have 
to deal with small quantities of land in 
many localities, and landowners will 
not sell such parcels of land except 
at exorbitant prices. Indeed, some of 
them seem to regard Public Bodies as 
fair game. We have recently had 
some experience in Leicestershire. 
The Corporation of Leicester needed 
some land belonging to an owner who 
has a seat in another place. He de- 
manded £250 per acre for agricultural 
land and £5,000 for personal incon- 
venience. Fortunately, the Corpora- 
tion had compulsory powers, and the 
noble Lord got a little less than half 
what he asked. But under the Bill the 
Local Authority must have paid him 
£250 per acre, which would have en- 
tailed a rent of £8 per acre, without 
allowing anything for law and official 
expenses or for ‘ personal inconveni- 
ence.” But even with compulsory 
powers, the impoverished agricultural 
labourer is not to be converted straight 
away into a thrifty small holder. 
Ownership of a small holding is the 
top rung of the labourer’s ladder, and 
to keep his head when he gets to the 
top he must have ascended step by 
step. An allotment close to his cottage 
ata fair rent, with fixity of tenure, 
compensation for improvements, and a 
greater latitude as to extent, under the 
control of a popularly elected Parish 
Council, constitutes the first round of 
the labourer’s social ladder. As he 
ascends, he will be learning the art of 
small culture. But more than that ; 
when he finds himself provided with 
wheat and potatoes, ranged in sacks 
around his dwelling, enough to make it 
eertain that, come what may, his 
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family will not starve in the winter— 
when he realizes that, he will become 
less and less the miserable dependent 
and more and more a man prepared to 
give a fair day's toil for a fair day’s pay. 
With fairer wage will come the ability 
to save. Then those having an aptitude 
for farming will most probably invest 
their savings in small holdings, and so 
establish upon safe economic lines a 
race of small holders, who may or may 
not realise the anticipations of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. I do not care what effect 
small holdings will have upon the 
political opinions of the people so 
long as they are prosperous. In con- 
clusion, IT would say that landowners 
need not fear the making of this mea- 
sure too liberal or wide in its scope. 
They had better do with a good grace 
what will be demanded later, and delay 
will only increase the amount of what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham used to call 
‘‘ransom.” TI heartily thank the House 
for having listened to me. If I have 
spoken warmly it is because I feel 
deeply the sufferings of those amongst 
whom I live and who sent me here, 
and because I think that the country 
has not yet realised how necessary to 
its welfare is the preservation and 
contentment of our peasantry. When 
it does that, I venture to say the mea- 
sure now before the House will be 
swept away as obsolete, and the regard 
for landowners’ privileges will have 
become less tender. I feel that this 
Bill will not give the agricultural 
labourer much benefit; but I also re- 
cognise that it will not do him any 
harm, and I shall, therefore, vote for the 
Second Reading. 

*(7.35.) Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somer- 
set, N.): I think the discussion of this 
Bill has chiefly turned upon three 
points; and, although those points have 
been touched upon by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
and others, I will venture to put before 
the House a few more considerations 
which I think bear upon them. 
The first thing that was said in ob- 
jection to this Bill was that the ad- 
ministrative authority was too large— 
that instead of being the County Coun- 
cil it ought to be the Parish Council. 
I by no means object to the 
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formation of Parish Councils in certain 
places where sufficient work can be 
found for them, and where there is 
sufficient administrative power in the 
parish. But I would ask the House to 
consider a practical objection to this 
proposal in the case of an ordinary- 
sized parish. If the Parish Authority 
were made the authority to deal with 
this Bill, the outcome would be inopera- 
tive, and very much for the reasons 
spoken of by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian and the 
Leader of the House. The area would be 
too small for the purpose of raising suffi- 
cient money to guarantee the payment 
of the interest. That would of it- 
self be a reason why the authority in 
London, the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, would hesitate to advance 
any considerable sum of money upon 
such security. Another reason is this. 
In a great number of parishes you would 
have such petty jealousies and such 
differences amongst the inhabitants, 
that the work would not be seriously 
taken in hand at all. To purchase 50 
acres of land at £50 an acre would 
alone require a sum of £2,500, and that 
would be a very large sum for a small 
parish to engage in raising. Then you 
would have the Parish Authority, pro- 
bably comprising most of the leading 
small tradesmen in the parish, probably 
the butcher, the baker, the tailor, and 
the bootmaker, and, in sea-coast places, 
some of the fishermen. And the person 
who would apply to the Local Authority 
for a small holding might be the village 
publican. Now, that Parish Council 
would meet, and they would have to 
decide whether they should borrow 
this money or not, and, one by one, 
they would come to the conclusion that 
it would be an exceptionally nice thing 
for the publican if they did what he 
wanted, but that they could not quite 
see why they should be charged in 
order to give the publican this great 
advantage, when they themselves would 
also like to be set up in business. And 
I believe for that reason they would, 
almost unanimously, postpone it to such 
a day that probably the application 
would not come to life again, and pos- 
sibly years would pass by, and the 
probability of giving a holding to the 
man would cease. Another thing 


touched upon by the right hon. Gen- 
Mr. Llewellyn 
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tleman the Member for Midlothian was, 
how you can, with any reason at all, 
go to the landlord and ask him to re- 
move a tenant from his tenancy of, 
perhaps, the best piece of ground on 
the estate, to make place for another? 
You would be asking the landlord to 
turn out A to benefit B, and at the 
same time charging B for the advantage 
to be conferredon A. A great deal has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford about the 
iniquity of a landlord owning a whole 
parish, because, probably, if he was 
appealed to, he might not willingly 
give up his best field. I see no 
great crime in a man holding land if 
he has come by it honestly, either by 
purchase or succession. I, for my own 
part, see no difference between the man 
who owns property in the shape of 
a small parish and the man who owns 
a street in London or half-a-dozen 
shops. The cases are precisely the 
same. What would be the probable 
reply of this man to an application to 
turn out, say, his best tenant for the 
benefit of someone else who wanted 
the shop to set himself up in business ? 
If you wish, therefore, to make this 
Bill practically inoperative you will 
hand it over to Parish Councils. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian spoke of an intermediate 
authority. 1 know of no intermediate 
authority unless it is the Sanitary 
Authority. One word on the subject 
of compulsory purchase. We have 
had some slight experience in some 
parts of the country of the difficulties 
of carrying out compulsory purchase 
under the Allotments Act. And I 
myself have had experience of it too, 
and know the force of those difficul- 
ties. Ido not hesitate to say if you 
adopt that course you willat once have 
greater difficulties to face than you 
have now. Compulsion means delay, 
delay means expense, and expense 
means additional rent. In this Bill 
the whole cost of delay, of valuation, 
and so forth must ultimately fall upon 
the man who rents this land, or 
who becomes the possessor of it 
in some other way. Those who 
have gone through an _ experience 
such as I and others have in reference 
to compulsory purchase will remember 
what these expenses are likely to be 
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and what the procedure is. In the 
tirst place, there are notices to be served 
by the Clerk of the Council, who will 
charge extra fees, as that may not be 
part of his statutory work. Those 
notices will be served upon another 
authority, who have also a clerk and 
who may engage a solicitor. Then 
there are advertisements, the fees of 
clerks, the payment of solicitors, valuers, 
and arbitrators, the cost of conveyance, 
and possibly the cost of opinions of 
counsel upon various legal points. All 
these things will add considerably to 
the cost of the transaction, and they 
will add ina way that would not occur 
if the purchase were made by friendly 
A great deal of land could 


agreement. 
be bought by friendly agreement 


between the landlord and the Local 
Authority that will, if you put compul- 
sory powers into this machinery, be- 
come doubly costly, and the public will 
have to bear the cost. Every tenant 
yoing into a small holding has to pay 
certain expenses to the outgoing tenant, 
such as for ploughing, seeds in the 
vround, manures, and so forth. It is 
not quite clear to me whether this will 
be a charge which the tenant or the 
County Council will have to pay. At 
any rate it ought not to be overlooked. 
You may have to deal with trustees or 
with a rich landlord, who can and will 
afford to fight you to the last, and your 
expenses will be astonishing. Then 
may come a time when the parish will 
tind itself in great difficulty, because it 
will have great expenses to pay. In 
the case of the County Council being 
the Local Authority the expense will 
be spread over the county, and they 
will be able to bear that expense 
better ; but in the case of the parish it 
will be an overwhelming expense for 
ever. I would point out one alter- 
native to the House. The County 
Council will have to rely upon local 
information with regard to the 
suitability and value of ground. My 
idea is that these proposed pur- 
chases might be inquired into by In- 
spectors under the Local Government 
Board in much the same way as when 
money is applied for by a Local Au- 
thority for sanitary and other improve- 
ment works. I am of the same opinion 


as has already been expressed—that is, 
that these expenses and the risk of losing 
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this money ought not to come out 
of any local taxation. This is money 
which is advanced for the benefit of 
the community at large, and ought to 
come directly from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and local taxation should not 
be made answerable for any risk. 
There is one more point, whether it is 
advisable to allow small holders to 
become actual possessors of the land 
on the payment of some small nominal 
rent. There is a great deal to be said 
on both sides of that question. I am 
inclined to think it would be well if we 
can manage that the holding shall be 
transferred to the proposed tenant at a 
very small nominal rent. There is 
plenty of land in the open market for 
the man with money in his pocket 
to purchase. Why should the Local 
Authority go to the risk of purchasing 
for these men, who a short time 
afterwards would have the power of 
paying off the money, and so becoming 
possessors ? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian condemns 
what I consider one of the most valu- 
able clauses of the Act, and that is the 
power given to a man who is a tenant 
at present to become an owner. It en- 
ables the Local Authority to advance 
the money which the tenant himself 
does not possess, in order that he may 
become the actual owner. That is a 
case, I think, in which this Act will do 
an immense amount of good, and I say 
it is desirable we should encourage this 
class of tenants beyond everything. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, on whom do the expenses fall 
under this Section—Section 10? I 
should like to be assured that the 
expenses would not fall upon the 
country, but that the tenant would 
be called upon to pay them himself. 
Another point is with regard to valua- 
tion from time totime. We know that 
as a rule these men farm well, and to 
the best advantage, and amongst them 
will be found some of the best of farmers. 
But, at the same time, we may have 
cases in which a man has made a mis- 
take, or has had bad luck. In that case 
the Local Authority ought to be made 
aware of it, and I would suggest that a 
periodical valuation should be made of 
these farms by the County Council in 
order that they may get rid of the 
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tenant if necessary, or before absolute 
damage is done to the holding. In 
addition to that, there should be some 
provision whereby the Local Authority 
would have power to enter upon land 
in case harm is being done to the 
neighbours by bad or dirty farming. 
In conclusion, I would simply say one 
word from the point of view of the 
public who are not directly benefited 
by this Act. We must be just before 
we are generous, particularly when we 
are dealing with other people’s property. 
Many of those who are called upon to 
pay the possible expenses under this 
Bill are men not in the same position 
as the small holder himself. Those 
men, perhaps less well off, have to pay 
poor rates, and it is out of the poor 
rates that this money will have to come. 
Those cottagers do not receive the full 
benefit of the poor rate in the same 
way as their richer neighbours do. 
They do not use the roads, and in a 
variety of other ways, whilst they are 
called upon to pay the same poor rates, 
do not derive the same benefit from those 
rates as their richer neighbours. There- 
fore, on behalf of those men who will 
have to find the money, I hope that no 
unnecessary risk will accrue to the 
ratepayers if this Bill passes. We must 
remember that we are passing this 
measure not only for our own satisfac- 
tion ; not simply for the good of those 
who are to enjoy the benefit of it, but 
that there are those who will look to 
us to put in their hands a practical 
working machine. I hope nothing will 
be left undone to make this Bill in every 
respect a satisfactory and practical 
measure ; and, if that is done, it will 
confer on those for whom it is intended 
immense advantage. It is not 
going suddenly to make men rich ; it is 
not going to make agriculturists of men 
who know nothing of agriculture, or to 
make two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before ; it is not going to 
bring back men who have gone into our 
towns ; but my idea of the Bill is that it 
will prevent boys going away from our 
villages ; they will be employed in the 
village when youngsters, they will be 
learning their trade, and will be less 
likely to leave their parishes for the 
towns. 

(7.55.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.): It is not difficult to 
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imagine a case for the creation of a 
small holding in which the expenses 
will be so large as to make the pur- 
chase a very unprofitable operation. 
But, I do not think it is in the least 
necessary to suppose that the field 
next to the farm will be taken, or that 
the best field will be taken. And I 
think the operation may be carried 
out to a very considerable extent, as 
the hon. Gentleman opposite has 
pointed out. The question of compul- 
sion on the landlord has _ been 
adequately dealt with. But there is 
another side of the question—that is, 
bringing compulsion to bear upon the 
tenant. In Scotland tenants under 
a 19 years’ lease very often have 
a greater advantage than the landlord. 
It must be supposed that where there 
are long leases the Act cannot be put 
in force till their termination ; the pro- 
prietor might be perfectly willing to 
sell the land, but the tenant on lease 
would not let him do so. Therefore, I 
think compulsion on the leasehold 
tenant is as important as compu!sion 
on the landlord. In England, under 
Lord Cairns’ Act, the owners of 
limited estates can sell for the purposes 
of the Bill; but that cannot be done in 
Scotland, and must be provided for. I 
have heard of the Lincolnshire custom ; 
if that means that the tenant has an 
interest in his holding he will require 
compensation, and provision must be 
made for that also. The necessity of 
the holding being of £25 value before a 
house can be erected is a blot on the 
Bill; we ought to encourage the eree- 
tion of houses, and the limitation 
should be one of area rather than 
value. This Bill will supersede a great 
part of the Crofters’ Act in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and, if it be made 
sufficiently comprehensive, it will en- 
able the same agrarian law to be in 
force in the Highlands as in the rest of 
Scotland. The creation of small hold- 
ings in the Highlands, however, will 
not be undertaken so long as this limit 
of £25 remains in the Bill, and I shall 
in the Committee move that the limit 
be one acre instead of £25. The limit 
of an acre would secure that each 
house should have a fair amount of 
garden round it, and prevent the crowd- 
ing together which is the great dis- 
advantage in many villages. As to 
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the question of quit-rent I think where 
the County Council buys the land in- 
stead of selling the freehold to the 
tenant they should give something in 
the nature of the Scotch feu. 
The discussion before the Town Hold- 
ings Committtee showed how complete 
is the right the feuer enjoys notwith- 
standing the restrictions imposed upon 
him. The superior can enter underatown 
and extract the minerais, and allow 
the town to tumble to pieces without 
the inhabitants being entitled to any 
compensation ; there are also restric- 
tions as to the character of the build- 
ingsand so forth. I think the County 
Council should be entitled, in making a 
feu, to retain the minerals, and the 
right to re-enter on the land if it were 
required for building or other purposes. 
A peasant proprietary anywhere is none 
the worse for having certain restric- 
tions imposed upon it, and being 
subjected to a certain amount of regu- 
lation. An hon. Member, speaking of 
the valuable land round towns, sug- 
gested that the principle of compulsory 
leases should be there applied. This 
would be specially desirable for pro- 
moting the establishment of small 
dairy farms in the vicinity of towns, by 
keeping out a small holder who might 
become a speculator in building land. 
The Scotch County Councils ought to 
have the title of land and sub-feu it 
with the power of re-purchase for cer- 
tain purposes. This system of com- 
pulsory leasing is the only method by 
which, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
you can give an extension of common 
outlands, which is very desirable. 
Compulsory leasing might be very 
desirable on the smaller sized holdings ; 
the larger sized holdings might be 


created more upon the system of pur- | 


chase. I think there is a provision in 
the Bill enabling the County Council to 
make improvements on the farm. The 
less the Councils have to do with 
buildings on holdings the better 
for them and for the ratepayers. The 
only way to carry this out is to give 
the tenant, under loan, sufficient 


assistance to enable him to do it him- 
self. One cannot support too strongly 
the proposition of Lord Thring that 
payment of succession duty should be 
made in land ; that would be a step in 
the direction of simplification of title. 
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This House does not object to make 
the transfer of land easy, though the 
House of Lords takes rather a different 
view, but I hope it may yet be 
possible the House of Lords will 
accept the Prime Minister’s invitation 
to adopt some better system of trans- 
fer. I am glad the Government have 
recognised the depopulation of the 
country, and I hope that with the 
experience gained under this Bill 
we shall be able to take further 
steps in the direction of attracting 
population back to the country. 
(8.45.) Captaris BETHELL 
(York, E.R., Holderness) : One or two 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, in their anxiety to criticise this 
Bill, have suggested that the Govern- 
ment are not honest in their desire 
to benefit the agricultural population. 
That was the distinct suggestion of the 
Member for East Northampton; but I 
think we may at once dismiss any 
ideas of that kind, and look at the pro- 
visions of the measure. The discussion 
has been mainly on these subjects: 
the absence of the compulsory clauses 
the question of tenure, and also the 
further extension of leases. First, 
with respect to the objections which 
have been taken to the restriction 
which is placed upon £25 holdings, 
various suggestions have been made; 
and I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he comes to weigh 
the criticisms which have been passed 
on this matter, may not be indisposed 
to consider favourably the possibility 
of removing the disability that he has 
imposed. Some Gentlemen have taken 
exception to Clause 10, which enables 
the authority to advance money to a 
tenant in present occupation, with a 
view to enable him to become a_pur- 
chaser. I think that is a most valuable 
provision. It has been said that this 
is the Ashbourne Act extended to 
England, and an exaggerated view of 
the case may, perhaps, present it in 
that way; but I think the principle is a 
good one, and that in practice it would 
be found to be very useful. Whether 
it would have any considerable effect 
is another matter. Undoubtedly, in 
my part of the world the farming 
classes would very much prefer to be 
yearly tenants instead of purchasers, 
but I can offer no opinion with respect 
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to other parts of the country. The 
reason of that is perfectly familiar. 
The farmer, if he became a purchaser, 
would have to spend money which 
he might employ in other ways, 
and for which he _ might get 
a larger rate of interest. Coming 
to another point, I am disposed to 
think that the County Council, which 
has been placed in this Bill as the body 
to carry it out, is for some purposes the 
best authority that could have been 
found, but I think the useful purposes 
are of a more limited character than is 
suggested by this Bill. For the pur- 
pose of the purchase of land and for 
the sale, the County Council is 
nominally adapted. Their credit is 
higher, and they can make better terms 
than any other Local Body ; but when 
we come to the purchase of land for 
the purpose of letting it, that is another 
matter. I regret that my right hon. 
Friend has hardly gone far enough in 
this matter, and I think a scheme 
should be formulated by which the 
parishes should become possessed of a 
certain quantity of land for the sole 
purpose of letting it again ; and if that 
principle can be carried out, we shall 
gain a very great advantage. After a 
lapse of time the parishes would be 
deriving an income which might be 
devoted to the relief of the poor, or to 
any other object which local necessities 
required. This would have another 
advantage, for it would be found that 
the rents charged by the parishes 
would become a valuable standard of 
the rents which private owners may 
yet in times to come, and the parishes 
would invariably exact good rents. 
Another argument in favour of this 
idea is that the County Council is 
too large and too distant a body. I 
see that later there is to be an Instruc- 
tion moved to carry out this idea, 
but I think the mistake the hon. 
Member who moves it will make is to 
endeavour to reform the system of 
Local Government by alterations in a 
Bill which is devoted entirely to the 
purchase and sale of land. I have 
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considerable sympathy with the pro- 
posal to give such power as I have 
indicated to the parishes; but I have 
no sympathy with a proposal, which I 
think would be unfair to the Govern- 
ment, in a Bill of this nature to try to 
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introduce reforms in Local Government. 
I thought it might be very simple in 
Committee on this Bill to make some 
Amendment by which the idea I have 
mentioned could be carried out, by 
constituting the parish as the authority ; 
but, I am bound to say that, on look- 
ing into the matter more closely, I 
found that it would require four or five 
clauses—-at any rate, a considerable 
number of clauses—even for the simple 
operation of giving to existing vestries 
the power I have spoken of ; and, with 
my knowledge of the House, and my 
knowledge of the feeling of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin), gathered 
from his public speeches, I have come 
to the conclusion that it would be 
scarcely worth while to trouble the 
Committee with clauses designed to 
carry out that object. Nevertheless, [ 
do not hesitate to press an my right 
hon. Friend that if he, during his 
period of power, can establish a system 
which ultimately will have the effect of 
giving parishes power to obtain land, 
and again will place revenue ultimately 
in their hands which may be devoted 
to parish purposes, for the good of the 
parish, I think he would undoubtedly 
mark his tenure of office by an act 
which would be of the greatest use, and 
would never be forgotten throughout 
the entire country. Since I have been 
sitting in the House this evening, I 
have seen another reason for not pro- 
ceeding with the clauses I thought of 
attempting to draw to carry out the 
scheme I have suggested to the House. 
I marked that an hon. Member op- 
posite, and also the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
Gladstone), who both favoured Parish 
Councils, also favoured the idea that 
all the financial part of the work must 
be undertaken by a more powerful 
authority than such councils. If you 
do that you abandon the revenue 
that ought to go to the parish 
ultimately. It is quite clear that 
if the county rates ‘are to 

appropriated for the purpose of 
purchasing land for a parish, that 
ultimately the money must go back 
to the County Authority. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the discussion 
upon this Bill has been that part which 
has been specially pertinent to the 
tenure of land. My right hon. Friend 
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to some extent only has adopted the 
plan of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
with reference to keeping part of the 
purchase money as a first charge on 
the land. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
er for Stamford (Mr. Cust), who spoke 
early in this Debate, seemed, I think, 
to have missed the point of the advan- 
tage of keeping a certain amount of the 
purchase money as a charge upon the 
land. I take it that everybody in the 
House, no matter who he is, thinks that 
land purchased in this manner should 
be kept for the purposes for which it 
was specially designed for all time, that 
is to say for agricultural purposes, and 
Ido not imagine that my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chaplin) at all wishes 
that at the expiration of the 50 years 
it should be within the power of some 
holder who has been created by the Bill 
to sub-divide or to sell. Nobody has 
suggested that they wish to see that, 
but my hon. Friend who has just 
spoken on the question said that power 
might be reserved without keeping a 
certain portion of the purchase money asa 
charge upon the holding. I think that is 
a mistake altogether. If a man has a 
fee simple of his land—and I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
answered that point very well—you 
cannot, except by Statute, interfere 
with his possession to prevent him 
from sub-dividing or re-selling for any 
other purpose. But if we are to have a 
condition of any sort attached to these 
small holdings, surely the simplest 
and the best way, as suggested by 
the hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. J. 
Collings), is to keep a portion of the 
money as a first charge on the land. 
Iam inclined to think that my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin), when he 


gives more consideration to the 
matter after the discussion on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, will 


be almost disposed to admit that 
his own object will be best carried out 
by in some form or another adopting 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Bordesley, and keeping some of the 
money as a perpetual charge on the 
holding. Does my right hon. Friend 
notice this also, which is an additional 
argument? The hon. Member for 
Bordesley himself pointed out that 
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since the county must hypothecate its 
revenue to some extent for the good of 
individuals it is only fair that after a 
lapse of time when the greater portion of 
the purchase money is to be paid off, that 
the interest on the balance of the money 
left should go to the county to a certain 
extent, as a consideretion for the hypo- 
thecation. But it goes even further 
than that surely. In the Bill, as my 
hon. Friend has got it, I am afraid it is 
almost a deadlock under these circum- 
stances. The County Council buys a 
fee-simple. It is going to sell a limited 
ownership. There is a clause in the 
Bill which insists that the County 
Council shall only sell land for the 
amount of money which will cover the 
amount expended by it in purchasing 
the land, but surely you cannot expect 
to get as much for a limited ownership 
as you get for a fee simple. If you buy 
a fee-simple and sell a limited owner- 
ship you cannot expect to get as much 
as you paid, so that unless that restric- 
tion is to some extent modified I do not 
see how the Bill is likely to act, 
because, of course, these transactions 
in the County Council will be public, 
and be known to everybody, and I ap- 
prehend the intending purchaser will 
think twice before he gives as much 
money for his limited ownership as he 
knows the County Council gave for the 
fee-simple. Therefore, is not that 
argument in favour of the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Bordesley to. 
keep a portion of the purchase money 
perpetually on the holding, because 
then the interest of that purchase 
money for all time would flow to the 
county, and would be a make-up for 
the difference between the amount 
given for a certain quantity of land, 
and the amount for which it sold the 
land on a limited ownership. I un- 
doubtedly think that the interest upon 
the deferred payment is a very Just 
compensation to the County Council, 
not only for its hypothecation of a part 
of its revenue, but also for the actual 
loss which I can see it will have to 
submit to for a certain term of years. 
I will not enter on the question of com- 
pulsory purchase. It has been argued 
at considerable length by Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, and I shall 
content myself with saying that, per- 
sonally, I am opposed to compulsory 
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purchase on principle. I think it is a 
bad principle to introduce. I think it 
will create friction in the country, 
although I do not think that it would 
have much practical effect. I do not 
think it would matter two-pence whether 
compulsory clauses were in the Bill or 
not. Still, I am opposed to it on prin- 
ciple. I think it is an unsound prin- 
ciple, and certainly it shall not have 
my support. On the contrary, I shall 
give it all the opposition I can. There 
is one other subject I have to mention 
to my right hon. Friend, and that is 
the question of leases. I cannot for 
the life of me see why my right hon. 
Friend has an _ objection to the 
County Council taking land on 
lease. It is a very different thing 
taking land under a_ voluntary 
agreement on lease to taking land under 
a lease compulscrily. My right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House I think 
was quite correct in his reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian upon the question of leases, 
subject always to the condition that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian was speaking of com- 
pulsory leases. Of course my right 
hon. Friend was quite correct when he 
said it was much more unfair to take 
from a landlord on a compulsory lease 
some portion of his land, seeing that 
you would prevent him from capitalis- 
ing that portion of his possession for a 
definite time or perpetually. But a 
voluntary lease is a different matter 
altogether. I do not see what objec- 
tion there is to the County Council 
agreeing with a landlord to take some 
portion of his land for 20, 30, or 40 
years, and using it for their own pur- 
poses, and I hope my right hon. Friend 
will try to see his way to introducea 
clause to prevent compulsory leases, 
agreeing as I do with the Leader of the 
House and my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) that they would work very 
great injustice to people who own land. 
There are many points we shall have to 
discuss later on in Committee. On 
some of them I trust we shall persuade 
my right hon. Friend to go further than 
he has gone, and on the others I shall 
be a great supporter of his in resisting 
encroachments of hon. Gentlemen from 
the other side. 
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*(9.14.) Dk. FARQU HARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): To use the expression 
employed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) in regard to this Bill, I 
look upon it as an honest attempt to 
solve a difficult question and im- 
prove the condition of the agriculturists, 
and to use the phrase used by the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill (Mr. Chaplin), I regard it as an 
experiment which ought to be tried, and 
for which I venture to predict a certain 
amount of qualified success. It is a 
contribution to the solution of one of 
the great problems of the present day, 
how to keep our country friends and 
neighbours more attached to the soil. 
Although it has been doubted from the 
other side of the House in a speech 
by an hon. and gallant Gentleman, the 
flow of people from the country to the 
towns has been going on. We want to 
bring the people back to the soil and to 
fix them there under reasonable con- 
ditions. I have spoken to a great 
many friends and terants in the 
country, and they all tell ine the same 
story—that they cannot get their boys 
and their girls to remain there. They 
know the discomforts of country life, 
and they have vague yearnings for the 
ulterior advantages which they think 
can be derived from flowing into the 





towns and congesting the towns. 
We want to very much increase 


the comfort and happiness of the 
agricultural labourer’s life. We want 
to see him better housed, better fed, 
and have more opportunities for 
amusement and improvement. Above 
all we want to give him an inducement 
to make agriculture the career of his 
life. I am very much in favour of 
smaller farms in the country. It isa 
great pity it is not compulsory that 
landlords should break up big farms 
into small farms so as to give oppor- 
tunities to the agricultural labourer. 
This Bill is a step in the right direction, 
though it is not a complete step. I 
look at it from the point of view of 
those people with whom I am more im- 
mediately concerned—the agricultural 
labourers and the farmers of Scotland. 
Amengst many of them I find there is 
no desire at all to purchase land. The 
idea of becoming a proprietor is not 
popular amongst them. With better 
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conditions of tenure and better compen- 
sations for improvements, in my 
part of the country at least, the small 
farmers and the agricultural labourers 
who are looking forward to small farms 
are very much more content to remain 
as they are now. They say they have 
to sink their capital, and to pay a very 
much larger rent than if they were 
leasing the land. There are family 
difficulties, and the farm has to be 
broken up at death. Improvements 
have to be made, and then in bad times 
the holder has noone to help him. I should 
like to see the County Councils enabled 
to help the small leaseholders of the 
agricultural labourers’ stamp by means 
of loans to stock and perhaps to build. 
The landlord nowadays rather dreads 
the small farm system. They dread it 
on account of the expense of building. 
Under modern conditions they must 
build very much larger buildings than 
formerly. Some provision of the kind 
I have referred to would induce pro- 
prietors to break up their large farms 
into small, and would give the agri- 
cultural labourer a better opportunity 
of gaining that home and that career 
and position he wants. As to the pre- 
sent Bill, I think the principle of com- 
pulsion must be applied if we desire to 
make the Bill a practical one. All the 
indications from my part of the country 
are very strongly indeed in favour of 
compulsion. If the landlord is willing 
to sell, compulsion will do him no 
harm. If he is not willing to sell, 
then it isin the interest of the small class 
of people whom the Bill was to en- 
courage. We have been told that a 
great deal of unsaleable and unculti- 
vable iand could be palmed off by pro- 
prietors and others under this Bill. But 
I think we might very well trust the 
County Councils not to abuse their 
privileges in this matter. As to the 
position of the farmers, it is their 
interest to keep beside them steady 
workmen who are attached to the soil, 
and who are always available for agri- 
culture. The great blot on the Bill is the 
limitation as to building on 25 acres. 
This provision makes the Bill entirely 
useless to the North of Scotland. Many 
people who are likely to become small 
holders are doing work in various 
ways. A man may wish to have 
ten or 20 acres. He cannot ab- 
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solutely live upon the ground, 
though, under present conditions of 
market gardening in Scotland, many 
people have been able to make an ex- 
tremely good living. But small trades- 
men, shoemakers, and_ blacksmiths 
ought to be encouraged to settle down 
on the land and to build, if they can, 
themselves or with some help. I am 
not inclined to view with the same dis- 
satisfaction as some others the 
machinery. I do not quite know what 
other machinery can be employed at 
present than the County Council. The 
formation of acommittee which would 
include practical men is a fairly good 
working arrangement, by which local 
knowledge will be brought to the aid of 
the central body that commanded the 
funds. I look with a certain amount 
of suspicion on the municipalisation or 
resumption idea which we have heard 
something about recently. I think it 
would be a very deterrent influence on 
anyone who wished to buy land if, 
at any future period, when the land 
became more valuable, he should be 
liable to be summarily evicted and 
thrown absolutely out of the land. I 
do not quite see why this proposal is 
necessary in the interests of the general 
community, because the County Councils 
will mae work the Bill not at a 
loss. If the scheme is to be success- 
fully applied, we ought to remove as 
many restrictions on ownership as 
we can. If a man _ wants to 
invest his money on land to a small as 
well as a large amount, he wishes to 
do as he likes. There are several 
drawbacks and restrictions which I 
think, at all events, would deter a 
cautious people like the Scots from 
investing their money on land under 
the conditions in this Bill. The Bill is 
not a perfect one, but it is an honest 
attempt to solve a difficulty. No 
doubt when it goes into Committee 
such a Bill will be produced as will do 
something to rectify the condition of 
things, which we know require a 
remedy, and which, I think, might 
fairly be remedied under the Bill. 
(9.28.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) : I have observed that a 
number of hon. Gentlemen are trying 
to persuade the country that this Bill 
will have no effect without compulsory 
I think those hon. Gentlemen 
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will find when the Bill is passed there 
will be an ample and sufficient supply 
of land in the market for all wants. 
It has been found so under the allot- 
ments scheme. There is no want of 
land now. I wish to say that if you 
have this compulsory power you will 
be doing a great injustice to the 
farmers and the small owners. It 
has been truly said that land suit- 
able for small holdings would be in the 
neighbourhood of villages, and it must be 
remembered that such land at the pre- 
sent time is always quickly let. There- 
fore, if you take land from one of these 
farms you will do a great injustice to 
the struggling farmer and the smali 
holders of land near the villages. 
Suppose a man has land near a village, 
are you, on that account, on a petition 
from a few people in the village, to 
carve these small holdings out of it ? It 
would do a great injustice to the one 
man, and confer, perhaps, illuscry ad- 
vantages on the others. I do not wish 
it to be understood that I am against 
smali holdings; but I should be sorry if 
this Bill, instead of creating small 
holdings, gave rise to a number of 
land speculators. I am sure no one 
would like to see that, and I believe 
this is one of the great arguments 
against the exercise of compulsory 
powers. My experience has been that 
small holders are constantly desiring to 
get rid of their land. In my own part 
of the country a man who was earning 
a livelihood was left 20 acres of land 
with a small house upon it. He went 
to the holding, and without any 
knowledge of farming, and without 
much money, he tried to make a living 
upon it; he is now in a state of starva- 
tion. There are many such instances 
in which small holdings attract men to 
the land and they fail. Some people say 
that the reason why they cannot make 
a living upon such holdings is that the 
holdings are too highly rented. I can 
only say that in my part of the country 
the rents are very low indeed. I am 
afraid that small holders will not be 
able to make a living out of the land, 
because it takes so much money to 
stock it. Labourers are so badly off 
that I am afraid they will not be able 
to take advantage of this Bill. There- 
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fore, I think that one of the most im- 
portant provisions in it is that which 
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gives to County Councils the power to 
take land and erect buildings upon it, 
and then let it to labourers. If this 
clause was put into force—although it 
might be too much to throw upon the 
County Council—I believe it would be 
of the greatest benefit to labouring 
men, and enable them by hard work 
and industry to get a livelihood out of 
the land without travelling into the 
great towns to the detriment of those 
who are there already, and to the 
injury of themselves and families. 
*(9.45.) Sm W. FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): This Bill is professedly a 
measure to bring about a wider dis- 
tribution of land in this country, and 
check the depopulation of the rural dis- 
tricts. Such objects should have the 
cordial support of all Members of this 
House, whatever their political opinions. 
I hope, however, that that portion of 
the Bill which restricts the ereetion of 
houses on smaller plots of land will be 
altered so that the restrictions which | 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
unwisely introduced may no longer 
exist. In the County of Hampshire, 
in the New Forest Division, there are 
striking examples of the fact that where 
there are a number of small holdings, 
there the population increases and 
pauperism diminishes. The evidence 
before the Select Committee strongly 
supports this experience, and therefore 
any measure which would be likely to 
bring the people back to the land 
deserves support. I was very much 
surprised to hear the comparison which 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House between the 
condition of the French peasant and 
the English agricultural labourer. If 
the condition of the French peasant had 
not been better than that of the English 
labourer, France would have been still 
under the heel of the German Emperor 
instead of being able to pay off the 
vast indemnity exacted by Germany. It 
was from the French peasantry that the 
money came in the hour of distress. 
We have no similar class of population 
in England; I should be glad if we 
had—that it might be able to do for this 
country, if required in the time of need, 
that which the French peasantry did 
for France. The power of producing 
food both in France and Belgium is 
considerably greater than it is in this 
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country, when the respective popula- 
tions are considered ; and, that being so, 
everybody must be anxious to improve 
the food-producing power of this 
country. Now I find that the people 
to be benefited by this Bill are divided 
into three classes. First of all, there 
are the persons who buy the land ; 
then there are the existing tenants, who 
are to be enabled to become owners of 
their farms; and, lastly, the labourers, 
who will be enabled to obtain larger 
allotments. Now, I think that that 
section which will have the effect of 
enabling labourers to obtain allotments 
is the best part of the Bill. I should be 
glad to see the limit of £10 rental ex- 
tended, so that these people might 
become in time tenants on larger plots 
of land, even up to 20 or more acres. 
Then I think that the advantages offered 
to tenants in Ireland under the Ash- 
bourne Act might well have been 
extended to enable the existing tenants 
in England to become the owners of 
their land, without exacting any lump 
sum at the time of purchase. I would 
also say that I am not satistied with 
the authority which is to be appointed 
under the Bill—namely, the County 
Council. There is a desire in various 
parts of the country to give the powers 
to the Urban Sanitary Authority ; but 
{am sorry that some scheme has not 
been devised by means of which 
authorities over smaller areas could be 
called in, so as to secure a more 
intimate knowledge of the wants 
of the people than can _ possibly 
be possessed by County Councils. 
In the matter of the Allotments Act, 
some County Councils do not act 
sympathetically. Some labourers in 
Kent the other day appealed that 
the Act might be put in foree. A Com- 
missioner was sent down to make an 
inquiry. He held the inquiry in a 
public-house, with no reporters present, 
at twelve o'clock in the day, when the 
labourers could not attend. Now, that 
is not the way that County Councils 
should carry out the Act. I hope the 


right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board will 
insist upon the inquiries being for the 
future held openly, and at an hour 
suitable to the agricultural labourers. 
Now, Sir, as regards the question of 
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compulsion, I may say at once that 
compulsory powers are not wanted for 
the purpose of harassing the land- 
owners. We want them for the pur- 
pose of preventing land being unneces- 
sarily forced up in price when owners 
refuse to sell land for the purposes of 
public benefit. If land is forced up in 
price there will necessarily be a failure 
of this scheme. That is shown by the 
experience of the operation of the 
Allotments Act. Some time ago I ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board a statement which 
showed that in a number of cases where 
land had been bought by voluntary 
agreement under the Allotments Act, 
an average price of £90 per acre had 
been paid. That would be a prohibitive 
price to pay for land to be let out to 
agricultural labourers, if they are to 
make a profit out of their holdings. It is 
clear to me that if voluntary sale alone 
is to be available, the price will be too 
high for the agricultural labourer to 
pay. Then, Sir, if we have not these 
compulsory powers we shall likewise 
have this difficulty, that land will be 
sold in too big parcels. It will be a 
question of buying a whole estate if 
the landowner wishes to sell, and not 
merely the portion required for the pur- 
pose of making the experiment. In 
these big parcels of land there would 
be many lots unsuitable for small hold- 
ings. The Bill apparently anticipates 
some such result, for in one of its 
clauses—I think in Clause 8—it says 
that if the land is unsuitable or super- 
fluous for the purpose for which it was 
acquired, it may be seld. I cannot 
understand why the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculture should be unwilling to give 
us these compulsory powers, because in 
1886, in introducing his Allotments 
Bill, he avowed himself a convert to 
compulsory powers. If, Sir, in a 
Bill of that kind, to let out land in 
half-acres, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed compulsion, surely in this 
larger Bill it is much more necessary 
that we should have compulsion. Now, 
Sir, there are only one or two other 
points. The Government call this Bill 
an experiment. It is, to a certain 
degree, an experiment, and I hope 
it will be a successful experiment. 
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I have very little sympathy with the 
movement for the creation of small 
freeholders, and I think it will be most 
difficult to re-create the yeomen—a 
class that was exterminated by the 
operation of natural forces. They 
existed mainly because the common 
lands of the country were unenclosed, 
and, to enable them to exist again, you 
would require a recurrence of the 
economical conditions under which 
they flourished. I would rather see this 
class replaced by tenants under a Local 
Authority with a fair rent and secure 
tenure, or as tenants quasi-owners, if 
you like, with a perpetual quit rent. 
There is no guarantee that the small 
free owners will not be swallowed up 
again by the larger owners, and 
large estates again created. I hope 
the Government will seriously consider 
the question of allowing the land to 
be let by the Local Authority on a 
quit-rent, never to be redeemed, in 
order that the unearned increment may 
go to the community, and that the 
County Councils may keep a grip on 
the land, and, if necessary, resume pos- 
session of it. We want this Bill to be 
effective in its operation, in order that 
the agricultural labourers may be able 
to live on the land under conditions of 
independence and comfort such as their 
forefathers have never known. 

“(10.15.) Mr. GRAY (Essex, Mal- 
don): I quite agree that it is most 
desirable that the labourers should be 
made better off and their lives made 
happier; but I am afraid it will be 
many a long year to come before there 
can be any considerable increase of 
happiness from any attempt of this sort 
to place the labourer in the position of 
an owner as well as in the position of a 
farmer. For many reasons, I fail en- 
tirely to see where the labourer is to 
get money to buy the stock necessary 
to the working of his holding. One 
hon. Member said the Bill was not 
up to sample, meaning that it was 
not so good as he expected after the 
speech of the Minister of Agriculture, 
but the Minister of Agriculture said the 
Bill would only be an experiment, and 
we should be very unwise to weight it 
with compulsion. It will be time to 


adopt compulsion when it is proved 
that a measure of this sort will make 
that happy change in the condition 
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of the agricultural labourer that is 


predicted. But I think what has 
to some extent been lost sight of 
during this Debate is this: I think 
it is of the first importance that if we 
are to get these labourers or rural 
people to take land as owners, that we 
should do our best to cheapen those 
legal costs that always occur when land 
changes hands. One of the principal 
reasons why we have not so many 
small holders in various parts of the 
country as we ought to have is when a 
man has tried to get land these legal 
expenses have run the price up to such 
a point that there was no prospect of 
his getting a profit out of his investment 
for many years. It is a disgrace to this 
Assembly, containing so many lawyers 
as it does, that at the present day the 
legal expenses attaching to the transfer 
of land in small pieces are practically 


prohibitory. I hope that before 
long we shall do something to 


cheapen the purchase of land. 
I want a promise that this matter will 
be dealt with. We have heard a good 
deal about the happy position of the 
French peasantry from the other side 
of the House. I think that was 
answered most fully by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I was very pleased indeed 
to hear him say that many of these 
French peasants are not in such a 
happy position that we could take our 
English people over there and say that 
is the position we should like to see 
you in. I should be very sorry to take 
the villagers in my own neighbourhood 
over to some parts of France, and say, 
“We want you in that position.” 
Who is there in this House who has 
been to France, and has seen plough- 
ing for example carried on in the 
fields there, who would venture to 
compare it with our system of plough- 
ing? I have often seen a half-starved 
donkey and a poor overworked woman 
side by side drawing a plough or har- 
row. Am I to go down to my con- 
stituency, and tell my people that I 
should like to see our labourers’ wives 
and daughters working side by side 
with a hali-starved donkey? I am fully 
aware that there are many Members of 
the House who know as much about 
agriculture as I do. But, speaking of 
France, I may mention that I have re- 
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sided in that country four years ata spell. 
During the Franco-Prussian war I had 
the privilege of being sent over to 
the very peasants whom we have been 
told are so well off. My colleagues 
and myself were sent to distribute 
relief to these very peasants. The 
society which I had the honour to 
represent distributed about £80,000, 
and that was only one of many societies 
in England that did similar work. 
From what we have heard to-night one 
would be led to think that the money 
was not wanted —that the peasants 
were humbugs. I do not believe they 
were humbugs, but that they were really 
poor, as they represented themselves to 
be. We are generally agreed as to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and the 
details can be adequately discussed 
when we get into Committee. But I would 
like to ask the Minister of Agriculture 
a question in reference to a provision 
in Clause 1, Sub-section 1, which says 
that the persons for whom small 
holdings are to be selected must be 
residents of the county. I would ask 
the Minister of Agriculture if that is 
really vital to the Bill? If the persons 
from whom small holders are to be 
selected are to be iimited to residents 
of the county, cases of very great hard- 
ship might arise. There might be the 
case of a man who had got plenty of 
money, and who was in every way 
suitable for a small holding, but who 
would be deprived of the advantages of 
this Bill just because he happens to 
live over the road, and so was not in 
the county in which the piece of land 
he wanted to have was situated. But 
that is a point also more suitable for 
discussion in Committee than it is now. 
The only other point that I will 
touch upon now is whether we 
should allow the small holder under 
any circumstances to free himself of all 
monetary responsibility in the holding, 
whether we should allow him to be 
in the position simply of being a small 
freeholder who could do what he liked 
with his holding. I am afraid if we 
allow the small holder to pay off the 
balance of his purchase money, all the 
trouble of the County Council and 
the sacrifices of the farmers, landlords, 
and ratepayers will in too many cases 
be useless. In respect to the popula- 


tion of our villages, we are just as 
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anxious to keep our villages filled 
with a respectable, happy, and in- 
dustrious population as you gentlemen 
in towns are anxious to have the 
towns in the same flourishing condi- 
tion. We want industrious, healthy, 
strong labourers, and these small 
holders will be just the families from 
whom we shall get the best class of 
labour for our farms. I hope no one 
will think there is any wish to put any 
obstruction in the way of a fair trial 
for a measure of this sort. But I do 
think if we allow these small holders, 
after having made a bargain with the 
County Council, to become absolute free- 
holders, then we shall find that all the 
trouble which has been taken, and the 
sacrifices which have been made, will 
be in vain, because the small holder 
will have the power of selling his hold- 
ing when he is in difficulties or wishes 
to raise money, and in the long run 
we would be no nearer the goal we have 
in view than we were when we started. 
*Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): There is 
one point with regard to compulsion 
which has not been sufficiently brought 
before the House, i.e., in the case of 
settled estates. It might be competent 
for any gentleman holding a settled 
estate, if the County Council came to 
him and said, ‘‘ We want your land,” to 
say ‘‘ I will be very happy to give you 
my land, only the conditions of my 
estate prevent me from doing what you 
want.” I should like to see these 
settled estates put in the same relation 
to the County Council as Railway 
Companies. A Railway Company pass- 


ing through an estate takes the 
land by compulsion, and I should 
like to see the County Council 


put in the same _ position. It 
is said that would be hard upon the 
tenant. But that also occurs in the 
case of a Railway Company. I do not 
think this Bill will have much effect 
in its main object of creating small 
holders to any great extent unless 
something of that kind is done. In 
the first place, you have to compensate 
the tenant, then you will have to buy 
the land from the landlord, and 
then the County Council will 
have to erect buildings. After that 
will it be possible to let the land to 
advantage? In my part of the 
country, if a landlord wants to resume 
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possession of his land, he generally has 
a clause in the lease by which the 
tenant is compensated. I do not think 
there is any fear under the Compulsory 
Clause of the tenant being unfairly 
dealt with. I have often known cases 
in Scotland where a landlord was not 
allowed to let his land for build- 
ing purposes. There has been a good 
deal said about the legal expenses of 
getting land in England, but they are 
much greater in Scotland than they are 
here. I remember some 30 years ago, 
when I succeeded to my property, I 
had to spend a very considerable sum 
before I could get the land to let for build- 
ing purposes. But if compulsory powers 
were put into this Bill, you would get 
over this difficulty. If the buildings to 
be put up are suitable buildings, 
and if they are erected under con- 
ditions approved of by the County 
Council, I cannot see why you 
should not put up buildings even on an 
acre of ground. If that is within the 
scope of the Bill it would meet one of 
the greatest evils we have to contend 
with, overcrowding of labourers dwell- 
ings, and in that way it might be 
possible to do something to relieve the 
overcrowding which exists. The hon. 
Member for Bordesley said the object 
was to encourage a man to purchase a 
piece of land for a house in which 
he and his family could reside, and 
I agree with him. I do not think 
this Bill will be taken advantage of 
by the purely agricultural labourers. 
The people who will take advantage of 
this Bill will be men who have come 
from the towns—retired tradesmen and 
others—who have come from the towns 
and desire to take two or three acres 
of land to build a house upon. Much 
more will be done in that way than by 
the purely agricultural labourer. I do 
not believe the land hunger of this 
country is confined entirely to a desire 
to cultivate the land. There are many 
people living in towns who desire to get 
land to live upon; and if this Bill can 
do anything to promote this object, it 
will be very beneficial to the community. 
I should be very glad to see this Bill 
take the place of the Allotments Act 
in Scotland, where no Bill of the kind 
is in force. It is constantly said that 


a great deal of land is in the market. 
Mr, Gray 
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That is perfectly true, but it does 
not come to the market in quantities 
which poor people can buy, and even 
the legal expenses are quite dis- 
proportionate to the value of the 
land acquired. The more numerous 
the people are who reside in the country 
the more will that benefit the agricul- 
tural labourer, because you find, other 
conditions being similar, that wherever 
holdings are small the agricultural la- 
bourers’ wages are proportionately high. 
Therefore, the more people you get on 
the land the better will it be for the 
agricultural labourer. I have no doubt 
hon. Members are well aware of what 
is going on in their own counties, but, 
in reference to London, I may say 
there is a great desire of people in the 
East End to get to the country. Let 
any hon. Member take a _ railway 
journey from Fenchurch Street to 
Southend, and, before he has gone 
25 miles from London, he will see 
land which has gone out of culti- 
vation on both sides of the line. 
I went down on Saturday to the county 
of Essex to see an experiment being 
tried there by Mr. Varty, which has 
some bearing on this question. He 
bought this estate of 250 acres last 
September, and cut it up into very small 
lots of 1-14th of an acre, and a man 
might buy one or half-a-dozen lots. 
He has now sold neariy a quarter of 
the land. The great inducement held 
out to purchasers is that they get a title 
to the land for one shiliing, and there 
are no other legal expenses. They pay 
ten per cent. of the purchase money 
down, and the whole is paid off in 16 
years. I was told that, after making 
roads and paying legal expenses, Mr. 
Varty had a very remunerative return 
for his money. The land was appar- 
ently good land, such as would be sold 
at £15 or £20 an acre. This could not 
be done in ail parts of the country, but 
the scheme is worthy of the attention 
of the House and of imitation in 
many parts of this Bill. The last 
speaker said that if you could get 
over the difficulty of a cheap title 
the scheme of small holdings would 
be facilitated. If individuals can 
carry out this experiment with 
perfect safety, surely it can be done by 
any County Council which will exer- 
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cise ordinary caution. I have no doubt 
that in the neighbourhood of large 
towns you will get plenty of men to 
take these small holdings and build 
their own houses, thus relieving the 
towns and improving the condition of 
the people in rural districts. It is in 
the direction of assisting those who 
have acquired a certain amount of 
capital, whether farm labourers or any- 
body else, that there is the greatest 
possibility of doing good by the Bill. I 
do not believe that the Bill, if applied 
only to the rural districts, with the 
object of putting labourers on small 
holdings, can be worked profitably. In 
the neighbourhood of towns I think it 
it may be beneficial in doing a great 
deal in the direction of securing a wider 
distribution of land and the erection of 
an improved class of labourers’ dwell- 
ings, and, on that ground, I have great 
pleasure in supporting the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

(10.45.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
{c is evident from the remarks of the 
ion. Member for the Maldon Division 
of Essex (Mr. Gray) that he does not 
nuuch believe in the success of the 
experiment made in the Bill. I agree 
with him. I wondered why the Go- 
vernment brought in this Bill, but the 
speech of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has shown us the reason. The 
right hon. Geutleman who introduced 
the Bill has always held that in agri- 
culture large production, large farms, 
and large estates were the most pro- 
ductive form of cultivation, as you got 
more return at the minimum of cost. 
I see the First Lord of the Treasury 
still believes that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I still believe 
that in agriculture, as in other things, 
the expenditure of large capital on 
labour is the best means of getting 
large returns. 

Dr. CLARK: I believe you get «& 
better return by spending more on 
labour : and in small holdings you can 
put in proportionately more labour and 
capital. We do not believe that the 
creation of small holdings will sink 
the agricultural labourer in penury and 
poverty. We might distrust the 
Greeks when they bring us gifts of 
this kind, and distrust the Tories 
when they attempt land reform. We 
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now know that the object of the Bill 
is not to place labourers and small 
peasants on the soil as cultivators, but 
to create an outpost, a Mameluke 
Guard, to protect the big landlords 
against the attack which some of us 
are making on them. I admire the 
frankness with which the right hon. 
Gentleman told us that one result of 
the Bill would probably be protection. 
If you want to give the small agri- 
culturists a chance, and so give them a 
tenure which would be good for them, 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) is the best and 
easiest way to do it. The Scotch feu 
may be described as the oldest form of 
tenure in the world, where you have 
a superior and inferior. It is desired 
that the increased value of the holding 
should go to those who earn it. If 
you take the land on a perpetual lease 
at a fixed rent, any increase in value 
will go to the County Council, because 
their tenure is not to be perpetual at a 
fixed rate, but with a varying rate 
according to values. They will get 
these values and so will be able to 
lessen taxation. You cannot try the 
experiment with a penny rate: that is 
absurd. The cost of making roads 
and boundaries, and building out- 
houses will require more than a penny 
rate to meet it, and if you add to that 
the cost of purchase you will require a 
great deal of money indeed. The best 
way would be for the County Councils 
to spend the money on the improve- 
ments, thus increasing the value of the 
land and of their security. I shall 
fight against the creation of a new set 
of landlords. We desire to see per- 
petuity of tenure in order to induce 
men to put more capital and labour 
into the land, and get the most out of 
it which it can produce. The Scotch 
system is a good one, and we get better 
returns than is the case in England, 
because we have 19 years’ leases. 
While the school to which I 
belong is willing to give perpetuity 
of tenure to the cultivator of the 
soil we are not prepared to create new 
privileges and monopolies for another 
class. There is a legal fiction that 
there is no private property in England; 
but, as a matter of fact, the landlords in 
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England have as much control over the 
land as those in any other country. 
The rents represent the value of 
superior soil and of desirable sites, 
buildings, and other improvements on 
the land. The value of the soil and the 
desirability of the site are not created 
by any man, and if you make a change 
in the system of land-tenure, a man 
should be called upon to pay to the 
community the difference between the 
economic value of the soil and of the 
desirability of the site. That might be 
done by the means suggested by the 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. J. 
Collings) which would enable future 
changes to be made more easily. If 
the Government desire to create a new 
class of landlords we will do our level 
best to prevent them doing so; but if 
they desire to create a new system of 
land-tenure and so get rid of some of 
the difficulties of the old system we are 
ready to give them our support. 
*(10.55.) Tate PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Crapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : 
If it be true that the hon. Member for 
Caithness has failed to gather anything 
as to the reasons for the introduction 
of this Bill from the observations which 
I made in introducing it, I am afraid 
that nothing I could say to-night 
would add to his enlightenment, and 
therefore, with the permission of the 
House, I will pass from the hon. Mem- 
ber to make some general observa- 
tions on the Debate which has taken 
place on the Bill. I am not aware that, 
with the exception of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, which has already been 
dealt with by my right hon. Friend, 
anything which has occurred or has 
been said in this Debate requires any 
lengthened intervention on my part at 
this stage of our proceedings. On the 
contrary, I venture to think I shall ex- 
press the general sense of the House 
when I say that with one or possibly 
two exceptions this Debate has been 
conducted throughout with a general 
absence of Party spirit which has been 
as welcome as it is, most unhappily, 
unusual, and with an evident desire on 
the part of speakers on both sides of 
the House to promote the improvement 
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all have at heart. It is true that the 
hon. Member for Saffron Walden (Mr. 
H. Gardner) and the hon. Member whe 
resumed the Debate to-night were un- 
able, in spite of all their efforts, to con- 
ceal what I should describe as an 
under-current of snarling hostility to- 
wards the Party responsible for the 
Bill; but, with these exceptions, I am 
bound to say the Government have no 
reason whatever to be dissatisfied in 
any way with the general conduct of 
the Debate. It is in the same spirit 
that, while reserving to myself the ful 

right to form my own independent 
judgment, I shall be ready to conside 

and deal with the various sugges- 
tions that have been made in the 
course of the Debate. In the first 
place, may I turn to some observations 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, as to which I 
wish to adda few words to those which 
have fallen from my right hon. Friend? 
The right hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to state that, in his opinion, 
this was an honest effort in the 
right direction, but far short of the 
necessities of the case. He considers it 
defective as regards the area of the 
Local Authority ; he is of opinion that 
there should be subordinate Coun- 
cils to deal with the question of the 
provision of land, though I did not 
gather quite clearly from the right 
hon. Gentleman what the constitu- 
tion of these Councils should be. 
The rest of the speakers on the 
side of the right hon. Gentleman were 
strongly in favour of compulsion. 
With regard to the acquisition of land, 
he laid down the proposal that the 
tenure of land by the County Council 
without owning the fee-simple is not to 
be excluded. I do not find it quite 
easy to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
in that part of his subject, but my view 
is this: If the acquisition of land by 
lease is also to be by compulsion, then 
I think the right hon. Gentleman is con- 
fronted at once by a most formidable 
objection, an objection which ought to 
have been formidable in his own eyes 
from the statements which he made 
and the course he adopted in this House 
not a week ago, although I cannot help 
thinking that that objection escaped 
him this afternoon. You cannot have 
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compulsory leases without adopting, at 
the same time, a system of valuation of 
rents. A lease cannot be compulsory so 
long as you allow the landlord to im- 
pose a rent which may be altogether 


prohibitory. (‘‘ Hear, hear.) Hon. 
Members below the Gangway say 
“Hear, hear,” but they must re- 
member that I am _ criticising the 


proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
You must remember that the system of 
valuation of rents is a cardinal and 
essential principle of the Irish Land 
Bill, and it was against that principle 
that the right hon. Gentleman voted 
not a week ago; and it was against 
that principle, as I reminded the 
House the other night, he specifically 
declared, some years ago, that, so far 
as he was concerned, he would never 
be a party to consent to it. If, on the 
other hand, the land is to be acquired 
by lease by voluntary means, I admit 
the case stands, as far as the owner 
of the land is concerned, from whom 
the land is to be acquired, on a totally 
different footing, and my objection, so 
far as the owner is concerned, would 
disappear altogether. But that system 
is open to all the objections which I 
took the opportunity of pointing out 
on the introduction of the Bill, and 
not one of which has been answered 
in the course of the Debate. I pointed 
out, in the first place, that you would 
make the Local Authority into a middle- 
man at once, and would subject them to 
all the vicissitudes and chances of a 
landlord’s position, and that pressure 
would be put upon the Local Authority 
precisely as it is on the landlords 
to-day. Further, the present object of 
the Government—namely, the adding to 
the number of the owners of the land, 
would be defeated altogether. And 
then there is a difficulty as regards 
buildings, to which I will draw atten- 
tion for a few moments. If the land 
is to be let by the Local Authority to 
tenants, it must be let obviously either 
upon yearly tenancy or else it must be 
let on lease. If by yearly tenure the 
tenant could not be expected to erect 
the buildings, and you will throw upon 
the Local Authority all the onus and 
all the necessity of that very important 
and difficult work, for it would be in 
the hands of the Local Authority a 
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matter of much greater difficulty than 
in the hands of a landlord. If, on the 
other hand, the small holding was let 
on lease, then it is perfectly true that 
if the lease was of sufficient duration 
the tenant could make the buildings 
himself. But surely, under these cir- 
cumstances, would it not be far better 
and more preferable in the interest of 
the tenant that he should acquire his 
holding by purchase from the Local 
Authority? for every year he would be 
approaching nearer the time when, if 
he had originally purchased, both the 
land and the buildings which he had 
erected would become his own instead 
of reverting to the Local Authority. 
Hon. Members will, I think, be disposed 
to admit that some reasons have been 
advanced by the Government against 
this system, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman attaches so much import- 
ance, of leasing land instead of acquiring 
it by purchase, and it must be fully 
considered before the Government can 
be expected tv adopt this view of the 
case. Turning now to observations 
made by various speakers in the course 
of the Debate, the Member for West 
Sussex pointed out that under the Ist 
clause of the Bill the provision of these 
small holdings was to be limited to 
the labouring population. But it is not 
a true interpretation of the clause to 
think that all people would be prevented 
from having the enjoyment of these 
holdings except the agricultural 
labourers themselves. I do not quite 
know why you are to draw the line at 
the blacksmith or the small trader, as 
at various periods of the year all these 
labour in agriculture, and must be 
classed as part of the agricultural 
population. Forinstance, during harvest 
time, how many people are there in a 
village who are not actually engaged in 
agricultural labour? I do not think 
the hon. and gallant Member has any 
cause to be alarmed with regard to that 
provision of the Bill, especially when I 
remind him that it was taken verbatim 
from the language and phraseology of 
the Allotments Act in force at the pre- 
sent time. The suggestion was made 
to me that, instead of the money being 
lent upon the security of the rates, it 
should be entirely provided from the 
Imperial Fund. I quite understand 
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the motives and object of that proposal, 
and I am ready to admit that, logically, 
the demand is perfectly right, because 
this Bill is introduced in support of 
what is held to be a national object, 
and on that ground the hon. Member 
has maintained that it should be sup- 
ported by national funds. But there 
are two considerations which the hon. 
Gentleman will find to be of great 
importance. It would clearly be im- 
possible to provide funds for this purpose 
from Imperial sources alone, and yet to 
leave the administration of that to the 
Local Authorities. Whoever bears the 
cost must also have the responsibility 
of the administration of the measure ; 
and if I adopted the suggestion which 
has been supported by several speakers, 
it is quite clear that this Bill which I 
am now asking the House to read a 
second time must be administered by 
some central Government Department. 
Not only would that involve an 
entire re-construction of the Bill, 
but I should have to ask myself 
this question, whether a central Govern- 
ment Department will be suited in 
any degree for carrying out a measure 
of this kind? I doubt very much 
whether it would be possible to adopt 
such a suggestion, and I am sure it 
would not be desirable. On the other 
hand, if the imposition of 1d. on the 
rate is viewed with alarm, I venture 
to think, for reasons which I will sub- 
mit, that the alarm is not well 
founded. In the first place, Clause 11 
of the Bill provides that the Local 
Authority shall not acquire land save 
at such a price as they can fairly expect 
will enable them to recoup themselves. 
In the second place, no difficulty what- 
ever can arise except in the case of the 
failure of the holder of the land, and in 
that case the Local Authority would 
have not only the security of the hold- 
ing itself, but the additional security 
provided by the sum which is required 
to be paid down in the first instance, 
amounting to one-fourth of the whole. 
Thirdly, there is nothing whatever in 
the Bill to prevent the Local Authority 
from charging the small holder interest 
in reasonable excess of the terms under 
which they have borrowed the money 
themselves. Therefore, there is no sub- 
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should be a permanent charge of 1d. on 
the rate. The Member for Stamford, 
whose able speech was listened to with 
pleasure on both sides of the House, 
suggested that Succession Duty in 
future might be paid in kind ; that is 
to say, that a person succeeding to an 
estate might discharge his Succession 
Duty by offering so much land in lieu 
of cash. The suggestion is not new to 
me, and I frankly own that there is 
something attractive, and even fascina- 
ting, about the proposal. It could be 
carried out in one of twoways. The land 
could either be handed over directly to 
the Exchequer, or it could be handed 
over to the County Council. With 
regard to handing it over to the 
Exchequer, we are confronted with 
the difficulty that what the 
Exchequer requires is cash and not 
land, and if the Succession Duty 
is -paid in land who is to take 
charge of that land and manage it 
until it has been converted into cash ? 
It would mean the creation of a Go- 
vernment Departinent whose business 
would be to hold and manage this land 
till the time arrived when it could be 
sold. The State probably, under these 
circumstances, would become the 
owner of a great number of small hold- 
ings in all parts of the country differing 
in size and character and entailing a 
great difficulty in properly dealing with 
them. It would have to manage and 
cultivate these lands until they were 
disposed of. I do not say that it would 
be impossible even to do this; but, at 
all events, it would be an undertaking of 
enormous magnitude and importance— 
one which certainly could not be entered 
lightly upon, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have a good deal to 
say before he gave his assent to it. 
The second alternative is that the land 
should be handed over to the County 
Council, and I ask this question, is the 
acceptance by the County Council to 
be optional or compulsory? If it is to 
be optional, then Ido not see how or 
in what respect the position of the 
owner of the land is improved, because 
he can go to the County Council 
under existing circumstances and offer 
the land; they can takeit if they please 
and the owner can take the money and 
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on the other hand, it is to be obligatory, 
what is the position of the County 
Council? They may have already satis- 
fied all demands for small holdings in 
the district over which it holds juris- 
diction; but a landowner dies, and 
his successor, who has a large duty to 
discharge, comes to the County Council 
and insists on their taking over 500 
acres. What is to be done by the 
Local Authority? I think the House 
will see that, attractive as it may be, the 
suggestion is full of difficulties, and it 
certainly is not one that I should like to 
endeavour to incorporate in this Bill. 
The Member for Stamford also made a 
suggestion that some means of regis- 
tration should be established by the 
Bill. That is a point which I own I 
should be glad to see in the Bill if it 
were possible to incorporate it ; but I 
have approached it with caution, 
because I thought it might lead to 
serious opposition, and perhaps be the 
means of defeating a measure which I 
am sincerely anxious to pass. But if I 
tind that in the course of the Debate in 
Committee there is anything like 
a general desire that this proposal shall 
be included in the Bill, I shall be very 
glad to entertain and consider seriously 
any proposal that is made. I was 
asked whether in the case of life 
owners and settled estates the land 
could be disposed of for small holdings. 
That is the case. They can _ be 
sold under the Lands’ Clauses 
Act and the Settlement Act of Lord 
Cairns, and I do not think any 
amendment is required in that matter. 
Iam also asked whether the amount 
the Bill insists upon being paid down 
in the first instance could not be 
reduced. That is a matter upon which 
I would rather reserve my opinion 
at present; but I should be ready 
to consider any reasonable suggestion, 
always having due regard to the security 
of the Local Authority. Another point 
which has been criticised is the limit 
which is imposed by the Bill on the 
erection of a dwelling house on a plot 
of land of less value than £25 a year. 
Especially from Scotland great objec- 
tions have been raised to that provision ; 
and, in my second speech on the First 
Reading of the Bill, I stated that that 
was a point upon which I was not 
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specifically pledged, and I should be 
ready to consider any suggestion that 
was made. To that declaration I 
adhere now. I now come to the only 
point which has been treated in this 
Bill as of a Party character, or rather 
the one point in the discussion in 
which the opinions of hon. Members have 
been divided on strict Party lines. 
The Member for Ilkeston reminded me 
that some years ago I introduced a 
Bill dealing with the question of allot- 
ments which embodied the principle of 
compulsion. He said, that being so, 
why do you object to compulsion in 
this case. The reason and the answer 
are quite clear. There is a complete 
distinction between the two questions 
which I have never attempted to 
conceal. Allotments are a proved and 
ascertained benefit, but nobody in 
this House, unless it be the hon. 
Member for Bordesley, has ventured 
to go further in regard to the question of 
small holdings than this—that it is an 
experiment which we think it right and 
desirable to try. I cannot conceive 
why, with regard to an object which 
we treat solely as an experiment, we 
should adopt, in this Bill, a principle 
which certainly would give rise to ill- 
feeling, would create much friction, 
and would be calculated far rather to 
raise difficulties than to smooth the 
path and the future working of this 
measure. Moreover, I believe it to be 
wholly unnecessary. There are ample 
means of making an experiment without 
insisting upon the principle of compul- 
sion. As, however, we are to have a 
future discussion upon this subject I 
take it as a matter of course that an 
Amendment will be moved in this 
direction. I think it will be for general 
convenience if I reserve until that 
occasion whatever more I may have to 
say on the subject. Objections were 
raised by a great number of speakers, 
and by also the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian, to the County Council 
as the authority. I do not propose 
to say anything further on that point 
because I think it was quite suffi- 
ciently dealt with by my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 
A good deal has been said as to the de- 
sirability of maintaining for all time to 
come a quit-rent, whereas in the Bill 
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it is provided the quit-rent shall be 
redeemable; but I see no reason at 
present to change my opinion on that 
point. A question has been raised 
as to the power to repurchase a 
small holding at any time by the 
County Council. That is a proposal 
to which personally I take the 
strongest objection. I think, in the 
first place, it would tend to defeat 
the main object of the Bill. I can- 
not conceive anything more likely to 
deter intending purchasers from the 
purchase of small holdings than the 
knowledge of the fact that at any time 
in the future, especially when the hold- 
ing became more valuable, it might be 
resumed by the Local Authority. Then 
the power to re-purchase carries with 
it the power to raise the rent. I should 
rather say to raise the interest, because 
it might well be in the power of the 
Local Authority, by this proposal, to 
say that the land had increased in 
value and they intended to repurchase 
it, and having re-bought the land they 
might sell it a second time, and at an 
increased price. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): Only for the public 
good. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: What is the public 
good? The Local Authority might take 
one view of the matter and the unfor- 
tunate small holder another. I cannot 
help thinking that too much importance 
throughout the whole of these Debates 
has been attached to the advantages 
to be derived from these proceedings 
by the Local Authority. I honestly 
confess the main object I have had 
in view has been the advantage of the 
class who we hope and believe will be- 
come the owners of the small holdings in 
the future. I am a little surprised as to 
the cry for restrictions. I recollect the 
time, not so very long ago, when free 
land used to be one of the most popular 
and, perhaps, one of the most powerful 
cries amongst hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. But now, when I propose to 
create a number of freeholders, these 
gentlemen come forward and try to 
shackle me with every kind of restric- 
tion. The hon. Member for Ilkeston con- 
trasted the amount of produce grown 
in France and Belgium as compared 
with this country, and drew dis- 
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paraging comparisons between large 
farms on the one hand and the small 
farms on the other, very much to the 
disadvantage of the large one. All [ 
know is, that the evidence of a gentle- 
man exceedingly well versed in this 
matter—-Major Craigie—differs entirely 
from the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It is quite true that in Belgium 
the number of cows which are kept 
per square mile are in the proportion of 
70 to 36 in England. On the other 
hand, cattle other than cows are in 
England 58 per square mile against 51 
in Belgium. As to sheep, there are 
322 maintained per square mile in 
England against 32 in Belgium. Eng- 
land returns an average of from 28 to 29 
bushels of wheat against an average by 
Belgium of 24 to 27. As to potatoes, 
we grow in England 252 bushels to 
the acre; Belgium only grows 164 
bushels. As to potatoes in France, the 
amount grown in four or five farms in 
France compared with a similar num- 
ber in England was about three tons to 
the acre as against 64 tons in England. 
I do not point out this evidence in any 
spirit of hostility whatever to the class 
of holdings which I am seeking to 
create, but I think it only right to 
say a word of warning to the House, 
and through the House to the couniry, 
that they should not be deceived by 
statements of the character to which I 
have referred, and which, I think, are 
misleading in the extreme. There 
have been many points raised in the 
course of the discussion, some of which 
I hope to be able to meet in Com- 
mittee, although there are others which 
it will be my duty to resist. We have 
had a full discussion on the merits of 
the Bill, and I think the time is come 
when it might be read a second time, 
and I hope the day is not far distant 
when, with the general assent of the 
House, we may be able to pass 
into law a Measure which will receive 
general approval, and if it does not do 
all that is expected of it, will do some- 
thing for that class in whose interest it 
has been introduced. 

(11.32.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I would point out to my 
right hon. Friend the Lord Advocate 
that we are placed in an exceptional 
position in Scotland. We have had an 
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Allotments Bill and an Amendment on 
the Allotments Bill for England, and 
the other day we passed an Allotments 
Bill for Ireland ; bringing Ireland into 
the same position as England. Some 
years ago we dealt with the crofter 
counties ; but, in regard to allotments 
nothing has been done in the Lowlands 
and the chief counties in Scotland. I 
think we ought to bring Scotland into 
unison with the privileges given to 
England and Ireland in this respect. 
I am quite satisfied the Scotch con- 
stituencies will not be content unless 
they are placed in the same position 
as the counties in England and 
Ireland. I am aware that  allot- 
ments in Scotland are not of so great 
importance as in England. Still they 
are important in certain districts, and 
in those districts, at least, we might have 
an opportunity of giving allotments 
to the same class and under similar 
conditions to those which will prevail 
in England and Ireland. I may be 
allowed to acknowledge, which I do 
with great thankfulness, that the right 
hon. Gentleman has in various ways 
said he will approach the Committee 
stage with an open mind. In regard 
to Scotland he has given us reason to 
believe that he will yield certain points 
which we think important. The whole 
discussion on this Bill is one which 
lends itself to Committee in a very 
special way, and in the hope held out 
that we shall have a very full discus- 
sion, [think it unnecessary to detain 
the House beyond stating the single 
point in regard to Scotland. 

(11.34.) Mr. THORBURN (Peebles 
and Selkirk): Does this Bill cover 
pasture holdings ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: With regard to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire, it seems to me it is 
perfectly clear that the right course to 
adopt is to extend the Allotments Act 
to Scotland instead of making this Bill 
applicable to allotments as well as 
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small holdings. In regard to the 
question of the hon. Member for 


Peebles as to pasture lands, it is quite 
clear that the Bill, as drawn, applies 
to pasture as well as well as arable 
holdings, and will fully meet the 
object which I understood the hon. 
Member has in view. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com 
mitted for Monday next. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

(11.36.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I think I will be in Order on this 
Motion in alluding to what has taken 
place at Aldershot, where Private 
O'Grady, of the Welsh Fusiliers, was 
ordered by the officer, while on fatigue 
parade, to cease wearing the shamrock 


on St. Patrick’s Day. I remember 
when Lord Carlisle was Lord 


Lieutenant, seeing an officer of high 
rank coming down with an immense 
bunch of shamrock all over his breast. 
I always made a point, when an 
officer, of wearing the shamrock my- 
self on St. Patrick's Day, and I 
have seen General Officers almost 
covered with it. If I had any- 
thing to complain about I could write 
a letter to the Commanding Officer ; 
but I can enter into O’Grady’s feelings 
in this unfortunate matter, because a 
private soldier is in a very delicate 
position in that respect. I know con- 
siderable fault is to be found with the 
officer who gave the order to remove 
the shamrock. Some people do not 
know the shamrock from a piece of 
clover; but I think that Army officer, 
who has reached the rank of a captain, 
ought to know, when he sees something 
in an Irishman’s hat about the middle 
of March, that it is St. Patrick’s Day— 
that is, if he has ordinary reasoning 
powers. If Irishmen are to have their 
national feelings insulted and trampled 
on in such a small matter, they will 
naturally think that the officers wilh 
not be fair to them in matters of im- 
portance, and that they are in a certain 
amount of disrepute, which would na- 
turally have a bad effect upon the Army. 
I should have no objection to Welsh- 
men or Scotchmen wearing their na- 
tional emblems, and I do not see why 
Irishmen should be prevented from 
doing so when they are in the Army. 
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I do not see how the Secretary for War 
can justify a Vote for creating local 
feeling in the Army by means of depdéts 
if, at the same time, the national 
feelings of Irish soldiers are in- 
sulted. What do you expect soldiers 
to fight for? Surely not forthe miserable 
= of pay which they receive, but 
or a certain regimental and national 
feeling which you are doing your best 
to destroy in them by such acts as 
preventing Irish soldiers taking some 
pride in themselves and in their 
nationality. It is casting a slur on a 
body of men, who, it must be allowed, 
have acted with great gallantry when 
required. Some people may say that 
it is wrong to wear the primrose on 
Primrose Day in the Army. Let them 
have their primrose. But I say that 
that is a Party badge, whilst the 
shamrock is not a Party badge. I 
contend that the wearing of the 
shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day should 
not be objected to in the Army, and 
that the national feelings of the Irish 
soldiers should be respected. 

(11.53.) Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.): In this Bill there is an appropri- 
ation of £110,000 to be distributed 
towards the reduction of rates in 
Scotland. This involves a question of 
momentous importance to Scotland, 
and it has not yet received adequate 
attention from this House. It really 
constitutes a crisis in the educational 
and social history of our country. The 
question is, whether a great endow- 
ment shall be frittered away in un- 
called-for, insignificant, and unjustly 
distributed doles to individuals, or 
whether it shall be kept together 
and devoted to some higher national 
purpose. The sum of £110,000, 
which is proposed to to be appropriated 
under this Bill, is really a first instal- 
ment of this great endowment, and we 
say it has not been properly considered. 
We ought to have had an opportunity 
of fully threshing the matter out in Com- 
mittee. That which was offered to us 
on the Report stage was a mockery. 
The First Lord of the Treasury under- 
took in his time-table arrangements to 
start the consideration of the question 
at half past ten on the Friday, but he 
was 35 minutes behind time. I admit 


that the right hon. Gentleman did his 
Colonel Nolan 
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best to keep faith, but the Chief Secre- 
tary went on talking for twelve mortal 
minutes beyond the stipulated time, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his 
chief. I venture to suggest, although 
the right hon. Gentleman is no doubt 
desirous of finding out the best plan of 
managing the Business of the House, 
that the Bradshaw system is not a 
conspicuous success. Now, this pro- 
posed appropriation for the relief of 
rates arose upon a Supplementary 
Estimate having reference to the finan- 
cial year now closing. It is in effect 
a retrospective grant, not for the pur- 
pose of enabling the rating authority 
to diminish the rates in the future, 
but to help persons who have 
already paid their rates, and have 
paid them without a murmur. 
Now, how can you do that? Strictly 
speaking, you cannot relieve rates 
already imposed and paid. Like the 
celebrated proposal for the unpulling 
of a man’s nose, it comes too late. It 
is really undertaking to do what is 
impracticable. As a matter of reality, 
it is sending the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer round to the Scottish rate- 
payers who have paid their rates, with 
a sackful of half crowns, shillings, six- 
pences, and threepenny pieces to give 
each of them what is strictly a ‘‘ tip” 
for having done what he could not help 
doing, and which he made no grumble 
about having to do. Now, I submit that 
isa futile and ridiculous proceeding. The 
sums proposed to be given have been 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) and by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) to be abso- 
lutely insignificant, not much larger 
in dimensions than the coins which in 
some parts of the country are as a 
matter of custom flung out in the 
street to be scrambled for on the occa- 
sion of a wedding, and when the smallest 
and weakest among the crowd get the 
halfpence, the biggest and strongest the 
more valuable coins. This is precisely 
the position of the Government, only 
they are carrying it out in a more 
secret and more solemn form. For all 
practical purposes the Government 
would really do quite as well if instead 
of leaving this money to be distributed 
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by Municipalities they were to give it 
directly to the recipients of these 
absurdly small gifts. That is what 
they are doing in reality, and it would 
be far better if they did it openly. Let 
us see how the operation would really 
work. Take my own City of Edinburgh. 
You would naturally at the outset 
begin with that important Edinburgh 
institution, Parliament House, where 
the Judges administer justice. You 
would tell off the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General as your almoners, 
and they would commence, I suppose, 
with 6s. 8d. for the two Presidents of the 
Court of Session, receiving vouchers of 
course. Then 5s. to the learned Lords 
of Division. Then, say, 3s. 6d. to the 
Lords Ordinary, on or off place. Then 
2s. 6d. to the Master of the Court, 
should he happen to be there, and 1s. 
to the Macers, who would certainly 


be there. Then 6d. apiece to 
the Albany and _ other heralds, 
if present, and, say, 4d. to the 
trumpeters, who are bound to be 


there, and probably would be there 
in full blast. Then with respect to the 
laity of the City, the Lord Provost, the 


Baillies, Councillors, and _ others, 
through various grades, you would 


proceed to distribute in diminishing 
sums, and so through all classes, down 
to pence for workmen. If the 
astounded presentees should ask, 
“ What is the meaning of all this?” 
the answer would be, “It is the recog- 
nition by a satisfied and benevolent 
Government of the good you have done 
in paying your own rates and securing 
your furniture against being impounded 
and sold at the cross.” It may or 
may not be an edifying spectacle, but 
that is what is going to be done, and 
that is how the thing would be ex- 
pressed in a_ straightforward way 
by those persons addicted to 
giving the right name to a spade. 
Now, what is the use of so wasting our 
money ? What good do you expect to 
come out of it when it is done? The 
sums are far too insignificant to be worth 
banking or buying Consols with. They 
will be regarded simply as found money, 
and we know how people are apt to 
deal with found money, both in 
Princes Street Clubs and in High Street 
public houses. It usually goes in extra 
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nicotine, alcohol, or other evanescent 
investment, scattering a fund which, if 
kept together, might prove a blessing to 
the nation. Besides the folly of the 
thing I object to the way in which the 
money is distributed. No attempt has 
been made by the Lord Advocate or 
other responsible Minister to meet the 
figures, which show most conclusively 
that while the working classes of Seot- 
land must have paid in taxation half 
at least of this £110,000 they are 
only receiving back a quarter or a fifth 
and the remaining three-quarters or 
four-fifths goes straight into the pockets 
of the landlords and wealthier classes. 
The Lord Advocate says that the 
money does not come from general 
taxation, but from Probate Duty and 
money which is the product of taxation 
paid by other than the working classes. 
It seems to me an extraordinary argu- 
ment to say that the money does not 
come from general taxation because it 
is derived from the Probate and other 
Duties. Are not the two organically 
connected? I wonder if the Lord Ad- 
vocate in the course of his professional 
career had to defend a man against a 
charge of assault with an effusion of 
blood, he would expect much success 
in Court if he argued that his client 
did not bleed the plaintiff, but only the 
plaintiff's nose? But that is the 
argument here. Whoever bleeds the 
Probate Duty bleeds the general fund 
of the nation. The two are organically 
inseparably connected, and when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer chooses 
in his Budget to devote a part of the 
Probate Duty to local purposes, what 
he really does is to give money from 
general taxation of the country to an 
amount which shall rise or fall with 
the Probate Duty. Why he should 
have selected that measure of variation 
I do not know. It is, I suppose, one 
of the inscrutable eccentricities of 
financial genius. I do not know why 
he should not equally select the death 
rate or the bank rate, or the baro- 
meter, or his own political opinions, 
or any other recognised standard of 
mutability and fluctuation. But the 
Lord Advocate is mistaken in his re- 
collection of the Act of Parliament of 
1888, which says that certain duties 
shall be the measure of the Local 
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Taxation Account, and this is the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill. Further, I have 
to say the proposal is inconsistant and 
self-contradictory. You call it a fee 
grant, and say it is 11-18ths of 
the fee grant voted in 1891. If it 
be a fee grant, why not devote it to 
that or a cognate purpose? Have we 
not the right to do what we like with 
our own? Are we not in the moral 
position to exercise that elementary 
right of property ? Is there any reason 
why the fee grant should be diverted 
from the purpose indicated in its 
name? You may quote against us the 
proverb that we cannot eat and have 
our cake, but here is a case of two 
cakes—the Probate Duty cake and the 
Fee Grant cake, and there is nothing 
to prevent us eating the one and still 
having the other. The great mass of 
the Scottish people view with dis- 
approval this frittering away of a grant 
of £110,000 in the way proposed. 
Two years ago, when the Probate 
Grant was to a considerable extent 
converted into a means of giving free 
education, no measure passed by the 
Government was more popular, and 
even this grant would have received 
popular acceptation if devoted to a 
comprehensive extension of education. 
For the last few weeks the Lobbies and 
Courts of this House have, to a con- 
siderable extent, exhibited a seething 
mass of Scottish Provosts,] Baillies, 
Deans of Guild, and representatives of 
a variety of bodies, all clamouring for 
a share of the plunder, and many 
clamouring for the whole plunder as 
their share, and to Scottish Members 
the precincts of this House have 
approached a resemblance to—I must 
not say a terrestrial pandemonium, but 
certainly something far removed from 
an earthly paradise. I do not blame 
these gentlemen. It is their business to 
keep down the rates; they are pro- 
fessional rate depressors. But there 
are higher matters to which this grant 
might be devoted, and we who repre- 
sent the Scottish people, represent a 
people who for four centuries have 
held, and still hold, the principle that 
the highest interest of any nation is 
the intellectual and moral elevation of 
its people. So far I have a mandate 





from my constituents, and in that con- 
Mr. Wallace 
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nection I may be allowed to remark 
that the Municipality of Edinburgh, 
keeping a position conspicuous and 
honourably isolated among Scottish 
burghs, devoted every penny of the 
residue of the grant from the 
enhanced spirit and beer duties 
to technical education, not a 
penny being scattered in the  so- 
called relief of rates. So far as I 
have any mandate from my constitu- 
ents, it is that I should give expression 
to their opinion that if money from 
Imperial taxation is to be flung about 
in this fashion then the first use to 
which it should be devoted is the per- 
fecting of free primary education and 
continuation evening schools, and 
secundus to higher and _ technical 
education. The very last thing that 
ought to be done with the money is to 
waste it over the contemptible object 
of presenting eleemosynary half-crowns 
to the well-to-do and flinging insulting 
threepenny pieces to the humble. 


*(12.18.) Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I desire to raise in a more 
convenient form than by a question the 
incident at Aldershot in reference to 
the wearing of the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day. I hope we may now 
have a clear understanding, and if it is 
a crime for an Irish soldier to wear the 
shamrock, let us have it plainly de- 
clared. If it is not a crime, as ol 
course it is not a crime, then I think 
we have a right to ask that the private 
soldier who has been punished for 
misconduct in relation to this wearing 
of the shamrock shall not suffer further 
punishment by being deprived of his 
chance of promotion in consequence of 
this incident. If it is a crime, then let 
the right hon. Gentleman declare it so 
in all ranks of service under the 
Crown. It is notorious that at Dublin 
Castle on St. Patrick's Day the decora- 
tion is generally worn by the Lord 
Lieutenant and his suite, and at the 
present moment it is recognised in all 
ranks of the Army. Private O’Grady 
must have witnessed, as I have wit- 
nessed on many occasions, the sham- 
rock worn by officers distinguished in 
the Service, and private O'Grady may 
well have thought himself perfectly 
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justified in imitating the example. 


Now, the only appearance of an 
apology for the consequences that 
followed is that Captain Tindal 
did not know that the 17th March 
is St. Patrick’s Day. Well, in 
all seriousness I suggest that the 
School Board may well exert itself in 
a military direction. But, indeed, I 
have reason to believe that this _bat- 
talion was recently in Ireland, and I 
think I once met some of the men on 
eviction duty. I really find it difficult 
to believe that this officer was not 
aware that 17th March was St. 
Patrick's Day. Is it not well-known 
that in times past commanding 
officers have worn the shamrock, and 
though Protestants have attended the 
church parade of some regiments 
on the anniversary? certainly a 
very different view from that taken 
by Captain Tindal. It was not un- 
natural that private O’Grady should 
resent an order to remove a decoration 
he had seen worn by his superiors, but 
it seems ‘‘ That in the Captain’s but a 
choleric word, which in the soldier is 
rank blasphemy.’ It was a bad policy 
to inflict this punishment on private 
O'Grady ; it is a bad policy to offer an 
insult to the national Irish sentiment, 
for do you not rely on Irishmen for 
your recruits, and have not Irishmen 
fought your battles and poured out their 
heart's blood in your cause? The Irish 
soldier has won your battles, but, the 
battle over, he has been deported 
to Irish workhouses, and the re- 
maining shred of his life has been 
supported by the rates. It is un- 
wise, I say, to insult the sentiment 
of the Irish people. If you stop the 
wearing of the shamrock, then stop the 
use of all national emblems in the 
Army—the rose, the thistle, and the 
leek. I should like to see the com- 
manding officer who would refuse to 
allow the wearing of a rose on St. 
George’s Day. But my object is to 
get from the Secretary for War an 
assurance that with the punishment 
this soldier has suffered the matter shall 
drop, and private O'Grady shall not 
be further punished by loss of pro- 
motion or by deprivations consequent 
upon the punishment he has under- 
gone. Recruiting has been slack in 
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Ireland of late, and it will be more so, 
I hope, unless you give an assurance 
that the Irishmen in the Army shall be 
free to wear their national emblem 
on their festival day as is done at 
Dublin Castle, and by the Minister for 
Ireland in this House. 


*(12.27.) THe SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. E. Sranuope, 
Lincolnshire, Horncastle): There are 
two points involved in this question 
which it is well to keep separate. On 
the first point—the conduct of the soldier 
—TI think there will be little or no diffe- 
rence of opinion as to the justice of the 
punishment inflicted for the offence 
committed. The punishment was in- 
flicted for gross disobedience of orders, 
since private O'Grady refused to obey 
the order of his superior officer, and if 
you do not punish for such an offence 
there is an end of all discipline in the 
Army. The other point is very different, 
whether or not a soldier should be 
allowed to wear a distinctive badge. 
It is the duty of the soldier to con- 
form to the Regulations and the orders 
of his superior officer, and on duty he 
raust conform tothe Regulations as to 
uniform. The Regulations apply to 
every part of the Army, and it is for the 
commanding officer to enforce them. I 
trust the incident may now be allowed to 
close, and that the Third Reading of 
the Bill may be taken. 


(12.29). Mr. JUSTIN M’CARTHY 
(Londonderry) : The right hon. Gentle- 
man had an opportunity of doing a 
gracious act, and I am sorry he did not 
avail himself of it. We do not quarrel 
with the right hon. Gentleman on the 
ground that the soldier was punished for 
disobeying orders, though I can weil 
understand that a soldier being harshlv 
told to throw away the shamrock might 
sent such an order, and decline to obey 
it. But that is not the point we lay 
stress upon. What we want, and what 
we expect from the right hon. Gentle- 
man is something conciliatory and re- 
assuring that such an incident may not 
occur again in an Army where Irishmen 
have always borne such a distinguished 
part. The right hon. Gentleman has told 
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usof Regulationsin the Army,but are not 
Army Regulations changed almost every 
day, and is there any difficulty in mak- 
ing a Regulation which will ensure that 
on this particular anniversary an Irish 
soldier, on or off duty, shall be al- 
lowed to wear the shamrock? I can 
tell the House that this is by no means 
a trivial matter. The Irish sentiment 
lies deep in the hearts of the Irish people, 
abroad and at home. Irish soldiers 
have served in our Army with an ex- 
travagant loyalty ill repaid, and it is 
but a slight concession to allow this 
exhibition of national sentiment on one 
day in the year. National sentiment 
is an important element in an Army. 
Marshal M‘Mahon gave expression to 
it when he said that at a change in the 
national tricolour, ‘the chassepots 
would go off of themselves.” A wise 
commander would encourage the na- 
tional sentiment, and at a time when 
the two greatest soldiers in the Service 
are Irishmen I think some delicacy 
towards national feelings might find 
expression in such a Regulation as I 
speak of. 


(12.33.) Cotonen BLUNDELL 
(Lancashire, S.W., Ince): There is 
in the Army not only toleration, but 
respect for every religion and for every 
nationality. No distinction is recognised 
between Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men, and Welshmen, and whether a 
soldier was born in Ireland or in this 
island makes no more difference than 
whether he was born on the Surrey 
side of the Thames or on this side. 


(12.33.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): We have every respect for the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s senti- 
ments, but he has scarcely touched this 
matter under discussion. I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would have taken this opportunity to 
make quite clear his view of this 
incident at Aldershot. By way of 
apology it has been said the officer did 
not know that the 17th March was 
St. Patrick’s Day. This is a singular 
state of ignorance, but the inference is 
that if the gallant officer had happily 
remembered the anniversary, his action 
would have been other than it was. 


Mr. Justin M Carthy 
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There was, I grant, a breach of military 
discipline in disregarding the order, but 
we shouid like to have the right hon, 
Gentleman’s opinion—does he think 
that such an order should have been 
given? There are 27,000 Irishmen in 
your Army, and I have little doubt that 
the greater number of them wore the 
shamrock on St. Patrick's Day on or off 
duty. Did any other commanding 
officer find it necessary to give such an 
order? Further, I should be glad to 
know if it is a fact, as I am assured by a 
correspondent it is, that the men of this 
regiment, the Welsh Fusiliers, are re- 
quired to wear the leek on St. David's 
Day, 1st March, for “rouse” and 
“tattoo.” Very pertinently my corre- 
spondent, who was formerly in the 
regiment, asks— 

‘Why should a man after having been forced 
to wear the emblem of another country on 


lst March not be allowed to wear the emblem 
of his own country on the 17th ?” 


Recruiting has fallen off in Ireland, the 
Inspector General of Recruiting refers 
in his last Report to the difficulty of 
maintaining the supply for Ireland, and 
you will not attract men to the Army 
from Ireland if you countenance such 
conduct as this towards private 
O'Grady. 

(12.36.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
Manchester, E.): I cannot help think- 
ing that hon. Gentlemen will on reflec- 
tion see that they attach a great deal 
more significance to this incident than 
it deserves. It has been almost sug- 
gested that there has been a settled 
conspiracy on the part of the authori- 
ties to discourage national sentiment 
among Irish soldiers, and allusions 
have been made to the diminution of 
recruiting. Now, I think hon. Mem- 
bers will feel on réflection that, what- 
ever may be the reasons for the 
diminution in the supply of soldiers we 
in former times had from Ireland, at all 
events this is not one of them. We on 
this side of the House have always 
believed and we still believe that a 
very keen spirit of nationality is not 
only not inconsistent but is distinctly 
consistent with, and more than con- 
sistent with the strongest feelings 0 
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loyalty to the Empire as a whole. 
The very last thing that would occur to 
my right hon. Friend, or to any man 
on either side of the House in ducting 
with the Army, would be to discourage 
this legitimate feeling of nationality. 
We know—all who know anything of 
British history know—the gallant deeds 
of Irish soldiers in the past : we know 
these things, we recognise them, we are 
grateful, and the very last thing any 
man anxious for the well-being of the 
Army would do, would be to trample 
on their feelings of nationality, legiti- 
mate and honourable. Now the facts 
of this case are very simple. The com- 
manding officer may have been to 
blame in not recognising the 17th 
Mareh as St. Patrick’s Day, but 
apt as we are to forget dates in which 
we have a domestic and _ personal 
interest, I do not think it is a very 
great crime to forget the anniversary 
of the patron saint of a country not 
your own. For my own part I confess 
I should be sorry to be required to 
answer off hand as to what is the date 
of St. George’s Day. St. Andrew’s 
Day I do know, but I frankly con- 
fess I do not know the date of St. 
George’s Day. Well, then, I do not 
think it was a very serious lapse of 
memory on the part of the officer when 
he, seeing a soldier wearing a badge in 
his cap he did not recognise ordered 
him to remove it. The soldier replied 
in a manner inconsistent with discipline, 
and punishment followed. 

Mr. SEXTON : But do not punish 
him further. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
likely to be brought up against him. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Oh, yes; he is a 
marked man. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sure 
hon. Gentlemen would see if they 
looked at this matter impartially and 
not through the coloured medium of 
national prepossessions, that the com- 
manding ofticer when the thing went so 
far could not do less than he did. The 
idea of premeditated studied insult to 
lrish national sentiment is out of the 
question. I hope now that the House 


will agree, the matter having been very 
fully discussed, to read the Bill a third 
time. 
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(12.41.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): In the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman I recognise a concilia- 
tory character which was absent from 
the speech of his right hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Stanhope). But we are still at a 
loss to understand the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman and of command- 
ing officers in the future in these 
matters. It is consistent with the 
stubborn character of Irishmen that 
they should resent this interference, 
and I suppose they are still to be 
punished. We have heard of the 
Regulations. Now I have heard of 
Regulations in connection with another 
Army, and of an incident in connection 
therewith, which I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman would equally defend 
if it concerned the English Army. The 
incident to which I allude occurred in 
the Russian Army. Three private 
soldiers declined to salute their 
officer, and he, with a _ strong 
sense of the value of discipline and 
regard for the proper tone of the Army, 
drew his revolver and shot down these 
three men, one after another. He 
was, I suppose, within the Army 
Regulations; but I suppose there will 
scarcely be two opinions about the 
punishment being greatly in excess of 
the offence. In like manner, my hon. 
Friends maintain that the punishment 
meted out to Private O’Grady was 
more than the offence demanded. I 
quite admit that ‘discipline must be 
maintained,” but I think 48 hours’ 
confinement was more than sufficient 
punishment. There is such a thing as 
local influence in recruiting for the 
Army. You have abolished the numbers 
by which regiments were known; you 
give them territorial titles, so that 
there is a local feeling in the Army, 
recognised and fostered; and I say 
you should not discourage the national 
feeling. It has been said this man was 
on duty; but on fatigue duty, at half- 
past 6 in the morning, a soldier goes 
about pretty much in any dress he 
likes. This was a slight breach of 
duty that might well have been over- 
looked ; and, though Captain Tindal 
had not sufficient knowledge of botany 
to recognise the plant, and did not 
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remember the anniversary, the com- 
manding officer who imposed the 
sentence knew all the circumstances. 
That commanding officer had probably 
worn the shamrock himself, or he must 
have seen, as I have seen, distinguished 
officers wearing the badge at Dublin 
Castle. Would the Duke of Welling- 
ton have sanctioned such a punishment 
for a slight offence? I think not. I 
remember hearing from an old soldier 
who had served under the Duke in 
many a bloody campaign a story of 
how the Duke was reviewing troops 
before some great Spanish potentate, 
and one regiment passed the saluting 
point in straggling order, the 88th 
Connaught Rangers. They had suf- 
fered heavily in the recent cam- 
paign, and their ranks had many 
new levies from other regiments. The 
men did not march well together, and 
their straggling order called forth a 
comment from the Spaniard. ‘“ Ah, 
yes,” said the Duke, “ but how they 
marched at Badajoz!” The Duke had 
a high regard for the feeling of his men. 
The right hon. Gentleman had nota word 
of condemnation for the severity of the 
punishment inflicted on O'Grady, and 
I take it he endorsed that sentence. 
But we want the right hon. Gentleman 
to say, Will Irish soldiers in future be 
treated as Private O’Grady has been 
treated, or may they, without fear of 
punishment, wear the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day? Rest assured that 
whatever you do, the words of the song 
will come true— 
“ Pluck the shamrock from your hat 
And throw it on the sed ; 
But never fear, ‘twill take root there, 
Though under foot ’tis trod!” 


(12.52.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
§.): I have a letter here from a gentle- 
man in the Service, and he says, what 
indeed we know to be a fact, that 
the commanding officer and the Staff 
at Dublin Castle may be seen on St. 
Patrick's Day wearing the shamrock as 
a decoration. If we had had the speech 
from the First Lord in the first place, 
we should have been satisfied; but 
what we now want is an admission that 
the officer has bee. ; uilty of want of 

Mr. J. O'Connor 
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tact and discretion, and that it shall 


not occur again. We know that on 
this anniversary the shamrock is sent 
to the men by mother, sister, or sweet- 
heart, and worn by men in far distant 
climes where they are on service. In 
the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, I believe, 
the shamrock is interwoven in the 
colours and the decorations of the 
uniform. As I mentioned before, the 
late Duke of Clarence wore the emblem 
on a State occasion, and indeed the 
wearing of the shamrock has been so 
much an ordinary occurrence that 
it is difficult to understand how 
an officer should fall into this 
indiscretion of which Captain Tindal 
has been guilty. It was a foolish 
action, and it is likely to create 
a bad feeling among Irish soldiers. The 
Secretary for War has not improved 
matters; he has not shown himself a 
friend to the private soldier. His 
action in this matter will be taken as 
an affront to Irish soldiers. I confess 
if I had been in the position of O’Grady 
I should have done as he did, and I 
believe his action had the approval of 
his comrades in the ranks. This is not 
the spirit to induce Irishmen to enter 
the Army. Let the Secretary for War 
take a lesson from the First Lord, who 
has had some experience of Irishmen, 
and has made to-night a nice little 
Nationalist speech. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman make the amende honorable 
acknowledge that a mistake has been 
made, and give an assurance that 
private O’Grady shall not suffer in the 
future, and have a black mark against 
him. 

(12.55.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): The reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War was 
characterised by the cynicism of the 
First Lord without his philosophy. I 
hope we shall hear something from the 
Treasury Bench calculated to allay the 
irritation that has been caused. The 
mistake was on the part of the officer, 
though, of course, I admit the soldier 
committed a breach of discipline. But 
then, he wore the emblem out of re- 
spect to his nationality, and felt it a 
degradation to lower his colours. I 
remember once seeing an Highland 
regiment embark at Cork on 17th 
March, and every man wore a sham- 
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rock in his bonnet; and, as we all 
know it is customary for officers to 
wear the decoration. 
shall have a declaration that private 
O'Grady, having suffered for his 
breach of discipline, will be subjected 
to no further penalty because of the 
indiscretion of the officer. 


(12.56.) Sm STAFFORD NORTH- 
COTE (Exeter): I hope it may be 
possible to close this incident and allay 
the irritation that has been excited. 
I entirely agree with my right hon. 
Friend that discipline must be enforced 


and am not disposed to lay any blame | 


on the officer who felt it necessary to 
inflict punishment on the private, yet I 
do think, considering all the cireum- 
stances, it is possible for the War 
Office to take a lenient view, and, grant- 


ing that an offence was committed, that | 


imay be considered as_ sufficiently 
purged by the punishment the man has 
endured. This private soldier had 
been accustomed to see gentlemen of 
high position wear the shamrock on 
St. Patrick’s Day. I do hope that what 
has occurred may not prejudice his 
future position, that he will not in any 
sort of way be a marked man. 


*(12.57.) Mr. KE. STANHOPE: 
With the permission of the House I 


1} 
li 


may be allowed to say, in reply to my | 


hon. Friend and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
, that there can be no doubt that 

soldier having suffered punish- 
ment for his breach of discipline has 
purged his offence; and although I do 
not wish to say—TI would rather not be 
called upon to say—anything as to the 
previous character of the man, I will 
take care that representations are 
made in the proper quarter, so that, if 
possible, his conduct on this occasion 
may not be recorded against him to 
his detriment in the future. 


site 


this 


(12.58.) Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, 
N.): I should like also to hear an 


assurance that Irish soldiers shall be 
permitted to wear the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day. It would relieve much 
anxiety to have such an assurance. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
VOL. II. [NEW SERIES. } 
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| ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.- 


THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question pro- 
| posed ‘That the Bill be now read a 
| third time.” 

(1.0.) Cotoxen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I just want to mention the very 
wide discretion allowed to commanding 


(No. 223.) 


oflicers to punish trivial offences with 
a severity out of all proportion to the 
character of the offence. I know that 
| commanding officers do not interpret 
| the clause with the severity of which it 
jis capable, but the incident which has 
‘engaged our attention just now shows 
that some limitation is desirable in the 
enormous power placed in the hands of 
commanding officers. 

(1.3.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
| take the opportunity of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman for some explanation 
in reference to his answer to a 
question that it is intended that the 
Cavan Militia shall train with the 
Antrim Artillery ? 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; I said at 
Antrim. 
Mr. KNOX: Then the point I was 


about to mention does not arise. But 
may I ask is it intended that the An- 
trim Militia shall train in Cavan, or is 
there to be no exchange? I do not say 
there is any connection between the 
facts, but it happens that the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh takes 
command of the Cavan Militia. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member's 
remarks do not appear to be relevant 
to the Bill. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask is it a 
fact that soldiers who have an attack of 
pneumonia while on duty and are sent 
to hospital suffer a deduction in their 
pay at the rate of sevenpence a day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Dr. TANNER: I will ask the ques- 
tion on the Estimates. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 

Reported without Amendment (Pro- 
visional Order confirmed); to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


PARISH COUNCILS, &c. BILL.—(No. 98.) 
Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday 18th May read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION AND 

ORGANISATION BILL.—(No. 117.) 

Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday 6th April read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [Lords.] 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. | Bill 239.) 


PLYMOUTH TRAMWAYS [REPAYMENT 

OF DEPOSIT}. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
That it is expedient to 
authorise the subject to 
the provisions of section sixty-five 
of “The Plymouth Tramways Act, 
1889," with respect to compensa- 
tion to landowners and other per- 
sons injured and for the protection 
of creditors, and subject also to the 
provisions of clause four of the Bill 
now pending in this House, intituled 
‘«« 4 Bill to revive the powers and extend 
the time for completion and opening of 
the Plymouth Tramways and for other 
purposes,” of the sum of Two hundred 
and fifty-five pounds and nine shillings, 
which in pursuance of the said Act is 
now forfeited or liable to be forfeited, 
together with any interest or dividends 
thereon. 


Resolved, 
repayment, 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


‘COMMONS! 


Magistrates Bill. 


1788 


| TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 


| Bromiey, — Copy presented, — of 
Minute sanctioning the Subjects to 
be taught under Clause 8 of the Act 
| for the District of Bromley (Kent) [by 
| Act}; to lie upon the Table. 7 
| Dewspsury, — Copy presented, — of 
Minute sanctioning the Subjects to be 
taught under Clause 8 of the Act for 





the Borough of Dewsbury (Second 
Minute) [by Act}; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PorTLAND, -— Copy presented, — of 
Minute sanctioning the Subjects to be 
taught under Clause 8 of the Act for 
the District of Portland [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 





| BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
VACCINATION (SCOTLAND). 

| Copy presented,—of Thirty-Seventh 
| Annual Report of the Registrar General 
| in Scotland for the year 1891, and 
| Twenty-Seventh Annual Report on 
Vaccination [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (VETERI- 
NARY DEPARTMENT). 

Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
of the Veterinary Department for 1891, 
with an Appendix [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS, 1878 TO 1890. 

Copy presented,—of Order by the 
Board of Agriculture, dated the 22nd 
March, 1892, entitled ‘‘The Animals 
(Amendment) Order of 1892, No. 3” 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


MOTION. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, Bill to 
enable County Councils to provide for the ap- 
pointment of Stipendiary Magistrates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. 
Philipps, and Mr. Abel Thomas. 

Bill presented, and read first time [Bill 238.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th March, 1892. 





ROYAL NAVY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL: My Lords, 
during the few remarks I have to make 
to your Lordships as to the admission 
of industrial school boys to the Royal 
Navy I feel sure I shall have a sym- 
pathetic listener in the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Elphinstone) who re- 
presents the Admiralty in this House, 
and I hope I shall have the sympathy 
of every Member of your Lordships’ 
House. I ventilate this question 
primarily in the interest of the indus- 
trial schools, and particularly in the 
interest of by far the largest industrial 
school in the Kingdom,namely,Feltham, 
of which I am on the management. 
Feltham is a school that is specially 
hardly treated by the Admiralty for 
reasons that I shall mention to your 
Lordships. I also claim to speak in 
the interests of the Royal Navy itself, 
and I hope to convince the noble Lord 
opposite that the present system pur- 
sued by the Admiralty prevents good 
boys from going into the Navy and is 
the cause of bad boys getting into the 
Navy. My Lords the system pursued 
by the Admiralty, as I understand it, is 
as follows: If nothing is known about 
a boy’s previous character the Admiralty 
take him into the Navy, just as any 
other employer would, on the character 
from the last person he served, and 
they make, as I understand, no very 
special investigations. But it is entirely 
different if a boy is known to have 
been at an industrial school. In that 
case three things are requisite. In the 
first place he must prove that he was 
sent to the school for no offence ; 
secondly, whether or not he has been 
sent to the school originally for no 
offence, he has to prove that he has a 
clean record from his earliest infancy ; 
and in the third place he has to show 
that during the whole time he has been 
at the school his conduct has been very 
good. Now my Lords, owing to 
the way in which the Admiralty inter- 
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pret those restrictions, they amount to 
absolute prohibition ; for in the case of 
Feltham only one boy in 30 years has 
been admitted into the Navy from that 
school, and he is said to have been ad- 
mitted through some misapprehension 
on the part of the Admiralty. Feltham, 
my Lords, is a school that contains 
London and Middlesex boys; it was 
opened more than 30 years ago, 
and for some years past it has 
had on its books more thar 900 boys, 
over 700 in the school and about 200 
under licence. The school has a Naval 
Brigade which is taught naval drill 
by ex-petty and ex-chief petty officers 
of the Royal Navy; and for three 
weeks every year they are camped out 


on the Thames where they learn 
rowing. These boys are well taught, 


and over 30 of them every year are 
drafted into the Mercantile Marine ; 
but only one single boy has ever been 
admitted into the Royal Navy. Now 
this total exclusion of Feltham boys 
after having such good training, from 
the Royal Navy was a very great 
mortification to the late superintendent, 
Captain Brooks, a very distinguished 
and gallant officer of the Royal Marines, 
who has talked to me on this question 
many times. He was superintendent 
of the school for 29 years and only left 
office last July. I do not want to put 
my case too high; I want to put it 
before your Lordships with absolute 
fairness; and I acknowledge at once 
that most of the Feltham boys are not 
up to the physical standard required 
by the Admiralty; but we calculate 
that from about ten to a dozen every 
year are up to that standard. And my 
Lords it seems to me that the 
system of the Admiralty which excludes 
all these boys absolutely from the 
Royal Navy,—these good boys, these 
well taught boys,—is a system which 
by that very circumstance stands con- 
demned both as unjust to the boys 
and as detrimental to the Service. 
Now that the system keeps out good 
boys is not the only disadvantage of it. 
Perhaps the noble Lord opposite will 
think that a greater disadvantage is 
that bad boys are taken into the Navy 
under this system. Your Lordships 
must not suppose that no boy who has 
been educated at Feltham is at present 
in the Royal Navy,--- far fron: it. There 
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are several boys from Feltham in 
the Royal Navy; but the Admiralty 
are not aware of the fact. A 
boy goes without a good character 
from Feltham; he goes into service 
with a tradesman; he naturally says 
nothing about his antecedents; the 
Admiralty take him into the Royal 
Navy, while they exclude every one of 
the boys whom the school authorities 
recommend,—boys with absolutely 
stainless characters, who have been the 
mainstay of the whole school, who are 
liked and respected and trusted alike 
by their schoolfellows and by the 
masters. On this point I should like 
to quote a few words from a letter 
written to me by Captain Brooks on 
the 9th of this month ; he says— 

“T have known boys of more than doubtful 
character who have returned to London after 
leaving the school who have been received 
into the Navy.” 

Therefore it would appear to me that 
while the Admiralty strain at a gnat, 
occasionally they swallow acamel. My 
Lords, the noble Lord opposite will no 
doubt tell your Lordships, as he has 
already informed me, that there are no 
less than 176 boys who were admitted 
into the Royal Navy from the eight 
industrial training ships during the year 
1891. That makes the total exclusion 
of boys from Feltham and every other 
industrial school the more remarkable. 
One could understand if the noble Lord 
came down to this House and said: I 
do not choose to have any boy from an 
industrial school at all because he is 
tainted with crime. I should not 
agree with that. I do not think they 
are tainted with crime, and I hope the 
noble Lord will not say so; but that would 
be a consistent and logical course to 
pursue. But I find that 176 boys from 
these eight training ships constitute no 
less a proportion than about two-fifths 
of the whole number that enter the 
Navy from these industrial training 
ships in the course of the year. There- 
fore, while not one single boy from 
Feltham, as I have said, is taken into 
the Navy it would appear that almost 
one-half of the boys going to sea from 
industrial schools are received into the 
Royal Navy, and this 176 constitutes 
one quarter of the whole number of 
boys discharged in the course of the 
year from these eight ships. Conse- 
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quently it is very apparent that what 
is called a very good character at 
Feltham, to satisfy the Admiralty, is a 
totally different thing from a very good 
character at any of these eight indus- 
trial training ships. And it wouldseem 
as if from these eight privileged ships 
almost every boy who satisfied the 
physical requirements of the Admiralty 
was admitted into the Navy without too 
great regard for his previous character. 
With regard to this question of the taint 
of crime, it is rather remarkable to read 
the Government Report on Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools for the year 
1890, which is the last one at 
hand. In that Report it is laid 
down by the Government _Inspec- 
tor that in no less than three out of the 
eight privileged ships petty thefts are 
numerous. The same observation is 
not made with regard to Feltham. 
Therefore I imagine that in the opinion 
of Her Majesty's Inspector at all events 
the honesty of the boys at Feltham is 
superior to the honesty of the boys of 
three at any rate of the eight ships so 
greatly favoured by the Admiralty. 
My Lords I would ask your Lordships 
seriously to consider whether it is 
desirable to exclude absolutely every 
single boy from the Royal Navy who 
has ever been committed to an indus- 
trial school for crime; 4@ fortiori is it 
desirable, if a boy has not been sent to 
an industrial school for crime, to inves- 
tigate his antecedents from the age of 
seven years and upwards? Supposing 
a boy, under these present regulations, 
has been guilty of some petty boyish 
mischief, which comes under the cate- 
gory of ‘‘ offences,”’ perhaps at the age of 
eight, is that boy, because he happens 
at a later date to be committed to an 
industrial school, possibly for no 
offence at all, to be for ever debarred 
from serving in the Royal Navy? And 
I would remind your Lordships that 
when a boy is committed to an indus- 
trial school for an offence (and about 
half of them are) he must be under the 
age of twelve years. And I should 
have thought that a good character at 
an industrial school of from two to six 
years is vastly superior to, and shows 
much more what the boy is worth than 
an ordinary good character that a boy 
may get from an employer of whom 
perhaps the Admiralty does not know 
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very much. I would mention now 
with regard to the serious offence of 
stealing that really these thefts are often 
of a very trifling character for which 
boys are committed to industrial 
schools. The most ordinary case of 
theft is that the boy steals a small sum 
of money from the family mantelpiece ; 
and I am told, by persons who know 
what sort of people the parents of 
industrial school boys generally are: 
that in the majority of cases it is 
thought that the parents purposely put 
the money on the mantelpiece in order 
that the boy may steal it and may be 
sent to an industrial school, where he 
may obtain food and clothing lodging 
and education at the expense of the 
public for perhaps six years. My 
Lords it does seem to me that the 
great majority of these poor children in 
industrial schools are more sinned 
against that sinning. I would like to 
call attention to this fact: that no body 
of men, except the Admiralty, ever 
think of asking, when a boy is sent 
from an _ industrial school, what 
is his character before, but only 
what his character is at the 
school. The Army make no other 
inquiries—we have plenty of boys 
from Feltham now serving with credit 
in Her Majesty’s regimental bands ; 
and private employers make no such 
inquiries. Our boys are exceedingly 
popular with farmers in Wales and in 
Canada, and they are popular in the 
Mercantile Service; they are popular 
with every kind of employer; and the 
only question that we are asked is 
whether or not a boy has behaved 
himself at the school. My Lords I do 
hope I shall hear from the noble Lord 
opposite that the Admiralty will do 
something to remove these restrictions, 
which are really prohibitions, in the 
way of boys from industrial schools 
entering the Navy,—restrictions which 
no other body of men think of putting 
upon these boys, restrictions which 
avowedly exclude three-fourths of 
them from serving in the Navy, and 
which, in point of fact, as they are in- 
terpreted by the Admiralty, absolutely 
and rigidly exclude every boy from the 
industrial schoo! at Feltham, or any 
industrial sch»>] except these eight 
privileged training ships, from serving 
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his country afloat under the Flag of 
England. 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I shall 
be glad to say a few words upon what 
has just fallen from the noble Lord 
opposite in defence of the industrial 
schools generally. It seems by 
the Regulations of the Admiralty 
that boys who come from industrial 
schools are not admissible as ships’ 
boys on board Her Majesty's ships 
except on conditions different from 
those on which other boys are ad- 
mitted. Now the question is whether 
in common sense, or in the interest of 
the country, there should be any such 
exceptional treatment of boys coming 
from industrial schools. Supposing 
for instance a boy comes from an 
industrial school with a character, 
such as the noble Lord opposite de- 
scribed, a six years’ good character, 
well educated as he is sure to be at 
a school of that sort, and of good 
physique; why should he not be admis- 
sible on a par with other boys equally 
qualified ? As to the school, what is 
there in an industrial school to dis- 
qualify him in itself? Boys trained in 
industrial schools, whether they are 
trained in schools afloat or on shore 
where ships are placed ashore for train- 
ing them, are trained as ships’ boys for 
the Navy admirably. The general 
education of the industrial schools 
is as good as that of any of our 
national schools throughout the King- 
dom,—better in many respects as 
to boarding and lodging and care 
taken of the children: and _ they 
are the only technical schools at this 
moment practically in the Kingdom for 
that class of children. And certainly 
is it not common sense that if the 
public undertake in loco parentis the 
education of such children they should 
at least have the advantage of the 
training which they are giving at 
enormous expense? As to the boys, 
what disqualifies them,—are they a 
degraded class? They are not 
criminals, and surely your Lordships 
will not say there is any degradation in 
poverty or destitution. The parents 
may be criminal by neglect,—we may 
be criminal as legislators in not hav- 
ing prevented or checked such neglect. 
But as to the children there is no 
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special sin that they are guilty of in 
being so grievously sinned against. I 
do not think these are quite the times 
to treat poverty as a matter of degra- 
dation. It is against the whole feeling 
of the country at this moment, which is 
exactly the other way: to treat favour- 
ably the poor and the destitute. The 
labour question is the topic of the 
day, and I do not think it will be a 
credit to any Government Department 
to exhibit a prejudice against poverty. 
I believe that the real cause of sucha 
regulation in a Government Depart- 
ment, whether the Admiralty or the, 
War Office, is that this country has not 
yet got quite out of the mistaken 
notion of penal education for what 
are called the waifs and _ strays 
of society, who are looked upon, if 
not as criminals, as a quasi-criminal 
class. But the double mischief of so 
treating them is in the first place 
that you do degrade them in their 
own estimation ; by treating them as a 
separate class you lead the children to 
consider themselves for life as belonging 
to aclass that is looked down upon; 
you break their spirit; and, in the 
second place, you prevent employers 
from giving them the very industry 
for which you are training them. I 
believe that amongst the industrial 
school boys, taken in comparison with 
other boys in general, these are the very 
fittest boys to be employed as ships’ 
boys ; they are, in fact, the survivors of 
families the rest of whom have died 
from excessive neglect; they are the 
toughest and hardest who survive 
that treatment ; they are the sharpest, 
for they have been thrown earliest 
upon their own wits. I have myself 
on the sly, against the Regulations, 
sent some of these boys to Her 
Majesty's ships, and I have got the 
thanks of the captains for sending them 
the best boys they have, and a request 
that I would send as many more as I 
possibly can. I fully support all that 
has been said by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, and I do hope that the Admiralty 
will get rid of the stigma that I think 
rests upon them by stigmatising these 
boys by any exceptional treatment 
whatsoever. Although I believe they 


do admit a good many of these boys, yet 
I say they admit them upon exceptional 
terms which they had better get rid of 
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before they incur the reflection which 
I am sure the country will lay upon 
them for such a prejudice. There ig 
no reason why both the Army and the 
Navy should not take lads from in. 
dustrial schools on a par with other 
boys, equally qualified with them. 
Lorpv SANDHURST: My Lords, I 
am very glad that my noble Friend has. 
brought forward this subject. In the 
speech that he made he referred to the 
Industrial Schools Report for 1890. My 
Lords, I have taken the trouble to work 
out some figures as regards what has 
become of the various boys at these 
schools, and with your Lordships’ per- 
mission I will quote very shortly two 
or three of the cases. In regard 
to the training ship Clio 897 
per cent. of the beys who 
left that school are reported to 
be doing well,—the officers of these 
ships are in touch with them—and only 
2 per cent. have been convicted again ; 
in the case of the Wellesley 84-2 per 
cent. are doing well and 6.2 have been 
re-convicted ; in the case of the ship 
Shaftesbury 69°2 per cent. are doing 
well and only 2 per cent. have been 
convicted again. The improvement as 
regards the ship Shaftesbury is still 
more to be noted in the last Report; at 
present 76°6 per cent. are doing very 
well. I submit, my Lords, that the 
action of the Admiralty interferes very 
materially with a very useful work that 
is being done. And I should also like 
to invite the attention of the House to 
the fact that 67 per cent. of the boys 
from the Exmouth went last year into 
the Navy. I hope your Lordships will 
hear a favourable reply from the noble 
Lord in charge, because I believe the 
permission that was given some time 
ago to send boys from the Shaftesbnry 
has within this year been withdrawn. 
*Lorp ELPHINSTONE: My Lords, 
the noble Lord (Lord Monkswell) seems 
to find great fault with our rules and 
regulations for the admission of boys 
from industrial schools; but I think 
that I should have no difficulty in 
showing to your Lordships how ab- 
solutely necessary it is that we should 
exercise the greatest care, and insist 
upon the most stringent regulations, 
in the selection of boys for the 
Navy. No one more than myself 
regrets the absence of the latest 
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addition to your Lordships’ House. 
Admiral Lord Hood is unable to be 
here to support me to-day, having had 
an accident; but he writes to me 
strongly expressing his opinion against 
the admission of Sone from industrial 
schools; and I may add that his 
opinion is supported by every naval 
officer with whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question since. 
I think your Lordships will admit that 
naval officers are perhaps the best 
judges of who are the best people to 
have inthe Navy. Now I do not think 
these discussions are always very 
desirable; I think sometimes they are 
very mischievous; but I confess I do 
not regret that this question has been 
brought up, because it gives me an 
opportunity of pointing out, not only to 
your Lordships inside this House, but 
to others outside the House, the induce- 
ments that we hold out to boys to enter 
the Navy, and the great advantages they 
obtain after having done so. But, my 
Lords, I think that is a more important 
question than would perhaps appear by 
simply reading the Notice on the 
Notice Paper, for, in reality it strikes 
at the very root of the whole question 
of manning the Navy. With regard to 
entering our boys (I am_ speaking 
generally now, not of industrial schools 
specially) it is a sine gud non that every 
boy before being admitted must bring 
satisfactory testimonials as to charac- 
ter. We admit boys in the first place 
from what I may term the general 
market, about which I will say a few 
words hereafter. In the next place we 
take boys from mercantile training 
ships who are admitted between the 
ages of 15 and 163 without restriction, 
provided they come up to our standard 
of measurement. But if any of these 
boys pass a special examination in 
gunnery (and gunnery instructors are 
provided by the Admiralty) they are 
admitted as boys of the first class, 
and the establishment from which they 
are taken receives a gratuity of £25 
apiece. During the last twelve months 


we have admitted from these mercantile 
training ships 158 boys, one of whom 
has earned for his ship, the Exmouth, 
the gratuity of £25, and has been 
admitted as a boy of the first class. I 
come now, my Lords, to the industrial 
These boys are drawn from 


schools. 
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an entirely different class of society 
from those in the mercantile training 
ships ; and, in order to show you what 
I mean, I will recall to your recollec- 
tion the wording of the Industrial 
Schools Act which will show you more 
than anything else the class from 
which these boys are taken. This is 
the Industrial Schools Act of 1866. 
Any person may bring before two 
Justices of the Peace of Her Majesty 
any child found begging or wandering 
and not having any home or visible 
means of subsistence, or that is found 
destitute, either being an orphan, or 
having a parent undergoing penal 
servitude or imprisonment, or, that 
a gy the company of thieves; if 
under twelve years of age a child 
charged with an offence punishable by 
imprisonment, but has not been con- 
victed of felony, or in Scotland of theft, 
may be sent to an industrial school ; 
if under 14 years of age, and 
the parents are unable to control the 
child he may be sent to an industrial 
school; if under 14 years of age and 
maintained in a workhouse or pauper 
school, and is refractory, he may be 
sent to an industrial school. Then we 
come to the Amendment Act of 1880, 
Children who are growing up in the 
society of depraved and disorderly per- 
sons, living or residing with prostitutes, 
or frequenting their company, may be 
sent to an industrial school. Again any 
child of a woman, convicted of crime, 
under the age of 14, who has no visible 
means of subsistence, and is without 
proper guardianship, shall be deemed to 
be a child to whom the Industrial 
Schools Act should apply. Now, my 
Lords, I do not mean to imply for one 
moment that every one of these boys 
necessarily is vicious, but what I do 
insist upon is that every one of them is 
drawn from what I may term a tainted 
atmosphere. A boy up to the age of 
twelve or 14 who has lived in the 
society of prostitutes and thieves, ac- 
cording to the wording of the Act, is at 
the most impressionable age, and I 
maintain that he must be impregnated 
with the early ideas that he picks up. 
However, my Lords, we do admit boys 
from these industrial sehools, but under 
exceptional circumstances ; and the 
regulations which the noble Lord 
thinks are too stringent, but which I 
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would rather call safeguards, are very 
simple, and I think they will commend 
themselves to every one of your Lord- 
ships. A boy must produce a certifi- 
cate of birth ; the superintendent of the 
industrial school must submit his ap- 
plication to the Inspecting Captain 
with a recommendation that the boy is 
in all respects a desirable lad for the 
Navy, and that he has borne a very 
good character on his ship; he must 
forward the document that accompanies 
the boy on his committal, and must 
also forward the report of the police as 
o the boy’s antecedents. If the In- 
specting Captain is satisfied, he for- 
wards the application to the Admiralty 
for their approval. Gunnery instructors 

provided in most of these ships, and 
if any boy passes the special examination 
he receives a gratuity of £25. Out of 
the 18 boys that we have taken in the 
last twelve months from industrial 
schools, two have passed the special 
examination and have earned for their 
ships, the Southampton and the Mount 
Edgcombe, the gratuity of £25—18 
may be said not to be a very large 
number, but it must be borne in mind 
that, although a boy may be well recom- 
mended and may come up to our 
standard of measurement, it by nomeans 
follows that he is a desirable lad for 
the Navy. As a matter of fact very 
few are physically fit for the Navy, 
owing to the want of early feeding and 
being well nurtured aschildren. They 
are not calculated to stand the wear 
and tear, and exposure to constant 
change of climate, and the general 
vicissitudes incidental to or inseparable 
from -the life of a sailor. Then the 
noble Lord referred to the number of 
boys specially from Feltham. There 
is no distinction made between Feltham 
and any other industrial school. Boys 
from industrial schools are all upon 
the same footing—industrial school ships 
and industrial schools on shore—with 
this difference, only that in several of the 
industrial school ships—not all—the 
Admiralty provide a gunnery instructor, 
which we do not provide in any of the 
schools on shore, and therefore no boy 
from any one of those schools can 
possibly earn the £25. But my Lords it 
is not our fault that we have had no 
boys from Feltham. The training 


ships are open to those boys as to boys 
Lord Elphinstone 
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from any other industrial school. Then 
the noble Lord says that two-fifths of 
the boys who go to sea from industrial 
schools go into the Navy. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL: Perhaps [ 
might explain that I took what the 
noble Lord told me about it some days 
ago. I understood the noble Lord to say 
that out of eight industrial training 
ships 176 boys had been admitted 
last year to the Navy. It seems [ 
was in error. I ought to have said 176 
from all kinds of training ships. 

Loxp ELPHINSTONE: It is quite 
right—I fear I led the noble Lord into 
error—18 came from industrial schools 
and 158 from other ships and one from 
one of the schools on shore, that I have 
not mentioned,—the Paisley I think it 
was—at any rate the noble Lord says 
several of them go to sea. I really 
think the noble Lord must be mis- 
informed—I cannot understand how 
it is possible. If he means that 
boys go into our training ships, 
they can only do so by fraud, and, if 
they are able to get into our training 
ships by fraud, I think it only shows 
that our Regulations, instead of being 
too stringent, are really not stringent 
enough. If the noble Lord will give 
me any authenticated case I will 
promise him to inquire into it. That 
reminds me of what happened a few 
years ago at Portsmouth. A gallant 
Admiral on full pay there reported to 
the Admiralty that a good many boys 
were being admitted to our training 
ships from industrial schools who ought 
not to be ; the Admiralty wrote back 
desiring this officer to send them an 
authenticated case for inquiry; they 
heard no more about it. But my 
Lords I do not think it possible, for 
this reason : that a boy cannot leave an 
industrial school without the authority 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; he cannot go into the 
Navy until he is 18, unless he goes 
through our training ships, and on the 
training ships the investigations are 
very severe; but at 18 he can go into 
the Navy. He must leave the industrial 
school at 16, so he must be two yearsin 
some employment before he is 18, and 
after he isthat age there is no reason 
why he should not enter the Navy. 
But until the last three months we 
have entered no men whatever as sea- 
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men in the Navy; and what I think 
must be running in the noble Lords 
head is this: that we are entering a 
good many stokers at the age of 18, 
and a very good class of men, under an 
entirely new system; and that is the 
only explanation I can make of the 
noble Lord’s view. But there is another 
view which may be taken of this matter 
whichis purelya commercial view. Every 
boy, before he is put on board a sea- 
going ship, has cost the country £250 ; 
so that we are bound, for that reason 
if for no other, to exercise the greatest 
care in the selection of our boys. I do 
not know why we should be anxious to 
take these boys. We have no difficulty 
in getting boys; we are entering boys 
at the rate of 300 a month at present, 
of a most respectable class. We have 
got the pick of the whole country. Why 
should we go to industrial schools for 
our boys? Were we to relax our rules 
it would have a most prejudicial effect 
upon the Service generally. It is of the 
utmost importance that we should do 
everything in our power to maintain 
the high standard of character that 
now exists in the Navy among 
our seamen. We have gone to 
great expense in raising the tone of 
the men throughout the Service 
generally ; and it would be a retrogade 
step were we to take boys from these 
industrial schools; because parents 
who now gladly send their boys to sea 
would scout the idea, if they thought 
they were to be indiscriminately mixed 
up with boys from industrial schools. 
My Lords, I said I would point out 
some of the advantages that a hoy 
obtains by going to sea. In the first 
place, a boy between the ages of 15 and 
16} is entered on board one of our 
training ships; he immediately gets 
£6 credit for clothing and bedding; he 
gets 6d. a day pay, if he gets a 
good conduct badge he is entitled to 
3d. a week extra; after nine 
months, he should be able to pass as a 
boy of the first class, when he gets 
7d. a day and an_ additional 
clothing allowance of £2 10s.; at 18 
he becomes an ordinary seaman when 
he gets in addition to his provisions 
1s. 3d. a day clear—I need not follow 
him beyond that because he passes 
from the boy class to that of a 
man. At 18 he is bound to 
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serve continuously for twelve years. 
These boys are able to send to 
their homes from 6s. to 8s. a month 
savings out of their pay; and really 
they are the best recruiting officers 
we have. They have seven weeks’ 
leave in the year; they go home 
well fed, clean, with money in thei 
pockets ; and no wonder other boys 
follow in their footsteps. I do not 
know whether the noble Lord has ever 
been on board one of our training 
ships,—if not I would suggest his 
going on board the St. Vincent at 
Portsmouth where he will see 916 boys 
undergoing training and _ instruction. 
And what does he suppose is the average 
weekly punishment on board that ship 
among those 916 boys? _ Five, and all 
for trivial offences. Now I ask him 
would that be the case if we took his 
boys from industrial schools? Five 
punishments alone for criminal cases 
with 916 boys! My Lords, instead of 
giving greater facilities for these boys, I 
trust that no Admiralty will ever 
commit the fatal mistake of relaxing, 
in the slightest degree, the rules for the 
admission of those who are to become 
the men to whom the country will look 
to maintain the traditions of the Navy 
and to uphold the honour of our Flag. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords with regard to up-holding the 
honour of the Navy I should suppose 
there cannot be the smallest difference 
of opinion amongst any of your Lord- 
ships. Everyone would desire that 
those who enter the Navy should be 
thoroughly qualified, both by character 
and by physical power and in every 
other way. But when the noble Lord 
who has just spoken invites my noble 
Friend behind me to go to a training 
ship in order to see what advantages the 
boys there enjoy, I think he rather 
forgets that that would strengthen, not 
weaken, the argument of my noble 
Friend ; because the greater the advan- 
tages those boys enjoy on industrial 
ships, the greater must be the hardship, 
if hardship there be, in depriving boys 
from industrial schools of participation 
in those advantages. But the noble 
Lord made another remark which I 
entirely differ from,—that the employ- 
ment of these boys fiom industrial 
schools is not a matter of public interest. 
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To me it seems that it is a matter of 
very serious public interest. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I do not 
think I said anything about public 
interest. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: If the 
noble Lord does not agree to his having 
said so I put it merely as a supposition. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I think the 
noble Lord is mistaken. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
entirely accept what the noble Lord 
says; but I certainly understood him 
to say that he did not see why we 
should employ these boys in the Navy, 
and that it was not a matter of public 
interest to employ them. I will not 
pursue the matter in the face of the 
noble Lord ; but what I do wish to say, 
apart from anything the noble Lord 
said, is that I think it is a matter of 
great public interest that these boys 
should be found suitable employment 
where it is compatible with other parts 
of the public interest, even if we are to 
take the mere economical argument that 
we have spent a considerable amount 
of public money in educating these 
boys. But I do not by any means lay 
much ,stress upon the mere pecuniary 
argument. There is a much stronger 
one. What do we send these boys to 
industrial training ships for? In order 
to draw them out of the class in which 
they were unfortunately before, out of 
the position in which they most un- 
fortunately find themselves, and to 
educate them in such a way that 
they may become useful and valuable 
members of the State. With regard 
to the Navy, as I said before, I should 
be the last person to advocate for one 
moment that there should be any boys 
engaged in the Navy who were not fit 
boys; but I cannot help saying that 
the Regulations, as I understand them, 
are such as must practically exclude a 
very large number of deserving boys in 
these industrial schools from being em- 
ployed in the Navy ; because the noble 
Lord laid great stress upon the antece- 
dents of those boys. Now it is probably 
certain that the antecedents of boys 
sent to industrial schools at an early 
age will not be the antecedents of boys 
who have not found themselves in the 
same unfortunate position; but what 
seems to me is that if your industrial 
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schools are a success (and I believe 
they have been a very great success) 
there must be, and I believe there are, 
a very considerable number of boys 
trained in those schools who, notwith- 
standing their antecedents, are as fit 
for any employment as any boys to be 
found in Her Majesty’s dominions; and 
all we claim is that the Admiralty 
taking so wide an objection to these 
boys on the grounds of antecedents lays 
too much stress on antecedents and 
not sufficient stress upon the training 
that these boys receive. The whole 
point is not what have been the ante- 
cedents of the boys, but what these 
boys are when they leave the industrial 
schools. If you cannot trust the 
managers of industrial schools to give 
a proper character to these boys, I say 
there ought to be other managers ; and 
I agree that the Admiralty should 
scrutinise in the most careful and rigid 
manner the character of these boys. 
But on the other hand I do feel that it 
is a matter really of public interest that 
poor boys leaving these industrial 
schools, who, notwithstanding the 
character they may have had as little 
boys before, have shown that they are 
thoroughly reformed at those schools 
and are fit persons to be employed in 
places of trust, should not be excluded 
from the honourable service of Her 
Majesty's Navy. They are employed 
in tne Army ; they are employed in the 
Mercantile Marine ; they are employed 
largely by private employers; and I 
cannot help thinking that the course 
taken by the Admiralty is due to the 
prejudice which evidently exists 
amongst naval officers. I gather that 
entirely from what the noble Lord said of 
the unanimity of naval officers ; because 
absolute unanimity seems to me to be 
impossible otherwise. And I hope 
therefore that the Admiralty, whilst 
maintaining their rigid examination 
into the character of these boys, 
will so far relax their strong view 
as to their antecedents that they 
will not be averse to taking boys 
whose antecedents may have been 
bad, but who have proved themselves 
at the school during their training to 
be thoroughly reformed characters and 
fit now t2 be employed, whether in the 
Navy or in any other Service for 
which they may be selected. 
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COUNCIL (Viscount CRANBROOK) : 

My Lords I rise to say a very few 
words upon this subject; but it seems 
to me that the noble Earl has forgotten 
what my noble Friend said,—and which 
is a@ very important point, that the 
boys of most respectable parents are 
crowding into the Service, so that you 
must displace them in order to admit 
a certain number of boys from indus- 
trial schools,—that really is the point. 
They are getting 300 a month I under- 
stand my noble Friend to say. And can 
anybody say that these terms imposed 
by the Admiralty are in themselves 
objectionable ? 

THe Earnt OF KIMBERLEY: I 
do not think they are. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: The Regu- 
lations say that the superintendent of 
the industrial school must submit his 
application to the inspecting captain, 
recommending the boy in all respects 
as a desirable lad for the Navy, as 
having borne a very good character 
in his ship; he must forward the 
document, and soon. I am sure the 
noble Earl did not object to that. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: No. 
Viscount CRANBROOK: My 

Lords what fell from the noble Lord 
who introduced this question was a 
very different thing. In the first place 
taking the school that he partly ad- 
verted to, Feltham, he quite admitted 
that the great majority of boys there 
were wholly unfit for the navy. 

Lorp MONKSWELL: Physically. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: There- 
fore there can be only a small selection 
of ten or twelve out of, I forget how 
many, in the school who go out every 
year. But if so can you wonder that, 
if the school itself feels that the great 
mass of those from want of edu- 
cation, bad feeding and other causes 
are not physically or otherwise compe- 
tent to take their places in the Navy, 
a very strict rule should be laid down 
by the Navy itself? I agree with the 
noble Earl that we ought in all ways, 
as fairly as we can, to facilitate the re- 
introduction into society of those who 
have been excluded from it. Let me 
only say one word upon the old theory 
of my noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Norton) about this penal education. 
As long as you shut up boys who 
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cannot go out except with permis- 
sion of the Home Secretary or the 
police, they are under police legisla- 
tion, and no calling it by any other 
name will make it better. That penal 
education will have an effect upon 
people’s minds; that is to say, a boy 
educated at home or in a good school, 
and well taught, and who has kept 
good company, will always be looked 
upon as better than those who are 
under penal education. But I quite 
agree that both with prisoners,—going 
much further than this,—and with 
these boys everything should be done 
to re-habilitate them and bring them 
back to good society, only not to the 
prejudice of that good society. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Earl Browntow) : 
My Lords, I should not have risen to 
take part in this discussion, but for a 
sentence that fell from the noble Lord 
behind me (Lord Norton) of which I 
ought to take some notice. He men- 
tioned Regulations made, whether by 
the Admiralty or by the War Office. 
I can only say that I have looked 
through the Queen’s Regulations care + 
fully and I have asked the Inspector 
General of Recruiting, and I find that 
there is not a single word, either in the 
Queen’s Regulations or in the Regula- 
tions for recruiting, which would pre- 
vent a boy being taken from an indus- 
trial school. We have a rule which I 
think your Lordships will agree is a 
proper rule, that the sons of soldiers 
should always be given the preference ; 
but aslongas boys have the proper qualifi- 
cations of character and physique there 
is nothing in the Queen’s Regulations 
or the Recruiting Regulations to pre- 
vent boys being taken from industrial 
schools. 

“THe Eart or RAVENSWORTH : 
My Lords, whatever the result of this 
conversation may be, and whatever 
effect the speeches that we have heard 
may have upon the minds of noble 
Lords, at least I am sure that it has had 
this very good effect, in that it has 
elicited from the noble Lord represent- 
ing the Admiralty, very explicitly, and 
I think your Lordships will say most 
satisfactorily, a defence of the present 
system of entry into the Navy. The 
noble Lord who spoke a short time ago 
(Earl of Kimberley) said why cannot 
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you trust the managers of these indus- 
trial schools to select proper boys for 
the Navy? In answer to that I would 
say why cannot you trust the Naval 
advisers of the Admiralty to make 
their own Regulations? I think it was 
said that those Regulations were un- 
justly strict. Surely the Admiralty 
are the best judges of that matter. 
And when you find a system working 
so admirably, for I believe the system 
of training boys for the Navy leaves at 
the present time nothing to desire,—I 
would say why not leave well alone? 
Why ask that these restrictions should 
be bent in this direction or that? The 
Admiralty are particularly asked to 
bend these restrictions in favour of 
Feltham. I believe Feltham to be one 
of the finest charities of this country ; 
but if they find a difficulty in disposing 
of their boys, all I can say is that it is 
not the case with other industrial 
schoolsinthiscountry. Iam acquainted 
and intimately associated with one 
that has no such difficulty, and I do 
not see why the Admiralty should be 
asked to bend their rules in favour of 
any particular establishment ; because 
if you do that you must bend thei in 
favour of all. But I object my Lords 
to render more lax the Regulations for 
boys entering into the Navy, because in 
the first place it is not necessary; as 
you hear from the noble Lord below me 
who speaks for the Admiralty, they have 
more boys at the present moment than 
they want, coming in at the rate of 300a 
month. But, my Lords, I would wish 
to point out one thing that weighs 
very much indeed in my mind in this 
matter. If these Regulations are unjust 
I would ask noble Lords to look a little 
further and see whether we have not 
gone as faras philanthropy and Christian 
feeling ought to goin securing the welfare 
of this class of society. I think we 
have gone to the extreme limit. 

Lorp NORTON: What class of 
society ? 

The Eart or RAVENSWORTH: The 
lowest class of society I am speaking of ; 
because my Lords there does underlie 
the whole system of our industrial 
schools this palpable injustice : that you 
are doing for the children of ill- 
conditioned, careless, dissolute parents 
far more than you can hope to do for 
the children of honest parents; and to 
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go beyond the present limit would I 
think be the height of injustice on that 
account. Take the case we will say of 
an honest old sailor in a seaport town 
who has been in the Queen’s Service 
all his life and whose ambition is to 
put his son into the same Service. 
Through our industrial school system 
you rescue from the slums of the 
seaport town a poor little fellow 
lying in the gutter, perhaps driven by 
cruelty out of his home. But you can- 
not separate the river from its fountain 
head ; he may redeem his own character 
by his own good conduct. You stand 
between those two great difficulties 
and have chosen the less—and I have 
not a word to say against the rescue 
system ; it is working admirably well, 
and it is an honour to the country that 
it should work so well. But I say you 
have gone far enough, and that you 
could never satisfy the mind of an 
honest parent that you are not doing 
for the bad parent,—it may be his next- 
door neighbour,—what you do not 
do for the well-conducted parent. 
That is the principle that lies at the 
bottom of the whole of this question. And 
if the Admiralty, as the guardians of the 
Navy, prefer to make their Regulations 
so strict as at any rate to exclude any- 
thing like a contaminating element 
from the boys of the Royal Navy, I can- 
not but think the Admiralty are far the 
best judges of what they want. It 
would be a very strange thing, my 
Lords, if a noble Lord were to come 
down to this House and say that he 
had very strong objections to the Regu- 
lations of the Commander-in-Chief or 
the Adjutant General as to the height 
of a recruit, or the breadth of his 
shoulders. And surely we can respect 
the rigid necessity if you like to call it 
so, I believe they are the right prin- 
ciples of the guardians of the Navy in 
this matter; and I believe it would be 
to the injury of the Naval Service of 
this country if we were to extend the 
system further than the Regulations 
now go. Therefore my Lords I de- 
precate any steps being taken in the 
matter which has not the cordial 
assent and approval of the Admiralty. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. con 
sidered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with for this day’s sitting. 
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Imperial Defence Act 


STATUTE LAW REVISION. 


Moved, “That a Committee of Five Lords be 

pointed to join with a Committee of the 
Heese of Commons to consider the subject of 
Statute Law Revision."—(7The Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


The Lords following were named of the 
Committee : 

L. Chancellor. 

E. of Morley. 

E. Kimberley. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to agree with the Committee of the House of 
Commons in the appointment of a Chairman : 

Then a Message was ordered to be sent to 
the House of Commons to acquaint them 
therewith, and to request them to appoint 
Five Members of that House to be joined with 
the said Committee pursuant to the Resolution 
of this House of the 14th instant and to the 
Message of the House of Commons of yester- 
day signifying their concurrence in the said 
Resolution. 


L. Watson. 
L. Herschell. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [4.1.}. 
House in Committee (according to 
order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD BILL [4.1.]. 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ALLOTMENTS 
BILi. 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Read 1*: Then (Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. having been dispensed with) 
Bills read 2*; Committee negatived ; 
Bills read 3*, and passed. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 25th March, 1892. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





METROPOLITAN LODGING HOUSES. 


Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department what 
steps are being taken by the Commis- 
sioners of Police for the Metropolis in 
regard to the supervision of the sanitary 
arrangements and drainage of common 
lodging houses throughout the Metro- 
politan district, in order that the ad- 
vantages of ‘“ The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891,” may be secured 
to such premises in common with the 
rest of the houses in the Metropolis, 
the latter being under the sanitary care 
of the various Local Authorities ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Mattruews, Birmingham, E.): The 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police is 
now in correspondence with the Local 
Government Board as to the steps to 
be taken to secure the necessary super- 
vision of common lodging houses. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT AND BAR- 
RACKS ACT EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he can say what will be the 
estimated amount which will be 
expended in the year 1892-3 under the 
Imperial Defence Act and the Barracks 
Act respectively ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I should be very glad to 
give the hon. Gentleman this informa- 
tion, but I dare say he will have noticed 
that my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in answer toa 
question the other evening, said he was 
anxious not to make any statement on 
finance just before presenting his 
annual Budget. I shall be glad to give 


the hon. Member the information pri- 
vately, but I do not just now desire to 
make it public. 
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TRIAL OF ALLEGED ANARCHISTS 
AT WALSALL. 


Mr. BLANE (on behalf of Mr. Cun- 
INGHAME GRAHAM, Lanark, N.W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if it is a fact 
that, at the trial of the alleged Anar- 
chists at Walsall, the magistrate stated 
in open Court that there was no evi- 
dence against some of the prisoners 
except such as was derived from letters 
written by the men themselves in their 
cells, at the instigation of the police 
and under the belief that one of the 
prisoners had betrayed the rest; and 
is such evidence admissible in a Court 
of Justice ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must respect- 
fully decline to express any opinion in 
reference to a case pending before a 
Court of Justice. 


THE WAREHAM MAGISTRATES, 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) (for Mr. 
CuNINGHAME GRAHAM): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
directed to a sentence of 14 days’ hard 
labour passed by the Wareham Magis- 
trates on a man called Barney for steal- 
ing snowdrops valued at 1s.; and if 
he will inquire whether the punishment 
might be reduced ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received 
a report concerning this case. The 
defendant, who was not an inhabitant 
of the district and against whom a fine 
would not have been recoverable, was 
convicted of pulling up roots and 
flowers to the amount of half-a-bushel 
in an ornamental pleasure ground, 
enclosed by a high iron fence, with 
notice-boards warning trespassers 
affixed to it. I am informed that 
there have recently been many com- 
plaints by farmers and others in the 
neighbourhood of such acts of pilfering 
from gardens and allotments, for the 
purpose of selling the flowers and roots 
at Bournemouth, and that there had 
been numerous similar depredations at 
the place in question. I am not pre- 
pared to interfere with the discretion of 
the Magistrates. 


LEE METFORD RIFLE CONTRACTS, 


Mr. BLANE (for Mr. CuniGHaME 
Granam) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
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of State for War if any moneys were 
paid to the contractors supplying the 
Lee Metford Rifles in aid of their plant 
and machinery; and, if so, would he 
state what amount; and if these 
amounts are in addition to the contract 
price for the rifle ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No allowance 
was made to the contractors supplying 
Lee Metford Rifles which was not in- 
cluded in the contract price of this rifle. 


Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view of 
the fact referred to by the Controller 
General, in the Report dated 31st 
March, 1891, that the cost of produc- 
tion of the magazine rifle (mark I.) at 
the two Government factories is stated 
to be the same—namely, £5 6s. 8d., he 
will state what was the amount above 
£5 6s. 8d. paid for the same rifle to the 
trade at that time, and whether this 
sum of £5 6s. 8d. includes interest on 
capital outlay, or cost of special 
machinery and departmental expenses 
at the Government factories ? 


“Mr. E. STANHOPE: The price of 
the Lee-Metford rifle, as made in the 
Government factories before 1st April, 
1890, was £5 6s. 8d., which included 
the cost of special machinery and all 
departmental expenses at the factories, 
with depreciation of buildings and 
machinery, but not interest on capital 
outlay. The cost of similar rifles for 
which contracts were then entered into 
was practically £5 9s. 3d., but no 
deliveries under those contracts were 
made till a later date, at which time 
the Government factories were making 
the arm at £3 13s. 5d. 

Sm J. COLOMB: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the 
charge for wages and materials in Go- 
vernment and private yards is the 
same ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : The charge is 
included in both cases. I cannot say 
whether they are the same. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Circencester) : I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what percentage 
the Government take off for deprecia- 
tion ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE : Ten per cent. 
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CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can inform the House how 
many senior telegraphists, first class 
and second class, at the Central Tele- 
graph Office, were absent on sick leave 
during the twelve months ending 31st 
October, 1891, distinguishing in each 
class the number absent one day only, 
the number absent two days but not 
more than six days, and the number 
absent seven days or more? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I do not know what is the object of the 
hon. Member's question, and I cannot 
undertake to give elaborate details of 
the internal management of the office ; 
but, generally speaking, I can inform 
him that while the sick absence of the 
senior branch was normal, in the 
general ranks the absence for less than 
six days was less and for periods over 
six days was more in 1891 than in the 
previous period. 


THE SHAMROCK IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that, in com- 
pliance with an annual custom of at- 
tending church on the Sunday nearest 
St. Patrick’s Day, the 5th (Irish) V. B. 
King’s (Liverpool) Regiment held a 
church parade on Sunday last, 20th 
inst., and marched to St. Nicholas 
Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral, every 
member or the corps, from Command- 
ing Officer down to the youngest bugler, 
wore the shamrock, as they have done 
since the formation of the corps; and 
whether the officers and men who 
wore the shamrock on that occasion 
were guilty of any breach of regimental 
or Army discipline ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I also ask him would there be any 
breach of discipline in the 5th Royal 
Irish Rifles attending Divine Service in 
Down Cathedral on 12th July wearing 
the Orange lily ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief has 
no knowledge of the circumstances re- 
ferred to in the question ; but, assum- 
ing its accuracy, no breach of discipline 
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was committed, as, provided the com- 
manding officer permitted it, it is quite 
open to Volunteers to wear the sham- 
rock. With regard to the question of 
wearing the badge of the Orange So- 
ciety, that is a very different question, 
and I should certainly think the com- 
manding officer would not allow any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Asit now 
turns out that what was yesterday 
described as a Regulation is a matter 
within the discretion of a commanding 
officer, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has any ob- 
jection to issue an instruction to the 
effect that Regulations do not prohibit 
the wearing of a national emblem on 
the annual festival ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have all 
along said that a thing of this sort can 
be worn with the permission of the 
commanding officer, and that Private 
O’Grady, whose conduct was discussed 
yesterday, would have done perfectly 
right if he had obtained that permis- 
sion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware 
that Lord Macaulay said of the Orange 
lily, that it is an ‘emblem in Ireland of 
civil and religious liberty.” 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the wearing 
of an emblem of an association called 
“The Primrose League’’ would be 
within the Regulations ? 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
May I ask the hon. Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) whether, after 
the answer he has received, he will 
continue to give his support to the 
Tory Party? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


IRISH DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS, 


Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a request from the Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the British Medical Association to 
receive a deputation, on behalf of that 
body, in conjunction with the Irish 
Medical Association, the Irish Poor 
Law Union Medical Officers, and the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
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Surgeons of Ireland, on the subject of 
certain serious grievances and hard- 
ships of the Irish Dispensary Medical 
Officers ; and if he will explain why he 
has declined to receive such a deputa- 
tion and to take those grievances into 
consideration with a view to remedying 
them ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I have not had time to communicate 
with Dublin, but my recollection is 
that a deputation waited upon the Vice 
President of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland and presented to him 
a draft Bill which they desired the 
Government would introduce. I re- 
ceived this with a communication from 
the Local Government Board, and as 
I saw there was no prospect of our pro- 
posing any such Bill to the House, it 
seemed to me only wasting time to ask 
the deputation to come and see me. 
Of course, I shall be quite willing to 
consider carefully any suggestion sub- 
mitted to me. 

Sm W. FOSTER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the deputation 
should desire to wait upon him, but 
not with any cut-and-dried scheme in 
the form of a Bill, would he be inclined 
to consider a favourable answer to their 
request ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I could not pro- 
mise a favourable answer to the request 
voiced by the draft Bill, which contains 
clauses the Government could not ac- 
cept. I shall be glad to consider any 
recommendation made. 





SURGEON COLONEL GODWIN. 


Sm W. FOSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if the non- 
seconding of Surgeon Colonel Godwin 
on promotion will deprive some district 
of the services of an administrative 
officer of similar rank while Professor 
Godwin holds the Chair of Surgery at 
Netley, and eventually reduce the 
already limited number of administra- 
tive appointments for Surgeon Colonels? 


“Mr. E. STANHOPE: The de- 
cision not to second Surgeon Colonel 
Godwin was given while he was a 
brigade surgeon. The circumstances 
are changed by his omotion; and I 
will consider wheth the reasons for 


non-seconding still remain in force. 
Sir W. Foster 
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CARRYING FIREARMS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenantof Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Constabulary took a revolver 
from a boy named Callaghan, near 
Loughgall, County Armagh, and still 
retain possession of it, although the 
district is not proclaimed; what was 
the result of the Excise prosecution in- 
stituted against Callaghan, and whether 
any evidence was given against him ; 
and under what authority do the Con- 
stabulary Authorities detain the pro- 
perty of Callaghan ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The Excise prose- 
cution referred to came on for hearing 
at Loughgall Petty Sessions on the 
10th inst., and now stands adjourned 
to the 20th prox., in order to enable 
the Excise Authorities to consider a 
recommendation made on behalf of the 
defendant by one of the Magistrates. 
The revolver, which was taken on the 
occasion of a recent party disturbance, 
when shots were fired on both sides, 
was found to have in its chambers four 
empty carriages and one loaded with 
ball. The police, in the discharge of 
their duty, retained the revolver. They 
purpose taking the direction of the 
magistrates at the next Petty Sessions 
with regard to its return. 


KINSALE PIER. 

Mr. SEXTON (On behalf of Mr. 
Morroen, (Cork Co., E.) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he has seen the correspondence between 
the Irish Board of Works and the Kin- 
sale Town and Harbour Commissioners 
respecting Kinsale Pier ; is he aware that 
the Commissioners passed a resolution in 
March, 1888, requesting the details of 
the increased expenditure on the pier 
above the estimated amount ; also that 
the Commissioners wrote in May, 1888, 
asking what was the amount that the 
first contractor was to receive, why he 
did not fulfil the contract, and why 
released from it ; and if he will explain 
why the Board refuses to supply this 
information to the Local Authorities ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Gorst, Chatham): No, 
Sir; I have not seen the correspondence, 
but Iam informed that the Board of 
Works have not refused any informa- 
tion to the Local Authorities. 
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FEE-FARM GRANTS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Jreland whether he 
can furnish, from the information now 
being gathered by the Constabulary, 
under the direction of the Registrar 
General, a Return showing the number 
of fee-farm grants in each of the 
counties of Ireland ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Returns re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member contain 
no information as to the nature of the 
tenure of land in Ireland. It would, 
therefore, not be practicable to furnish 
from them a Return of the kind he 
desires. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I have seen 
the Instructions issued to the Con- 
stabulary, and inquiry as to fee-farm 
grants is included. Would it not be 
possible to prepare a Return from these 
notes ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I was under the 
impression that the Return was re- 
quired to enable the Lord Lieutenant 
to make certain declarations. I was 
not aware that it would supply the 
information the hon. Member desires. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I will show 
the right hon. Gentleman the Instruc- 
tions and explain what I mean. 


VACCINATION IN WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the in- 
quest on the body of Daisy Louisa 
Hopkins, who died on Ist January, 
aged four weeks, and who was vacci- 
nated in the workhouse in the 
Buckingham Palace Road when only 
eight days old, and in spite of its pre- 
mature birth; whether he is aware 
that the four vaccination sores were 
found at the post mortem to have all 
ulcerated, and that the verdict of the 
jury was that the death was due to 
congestion of the lungs accelerated by 
the sores on the arm; whether a 
similar case is correctly reported as 
having taken place in the same month 
in the City Road Workhouse, in which 
case the child was born, vaccinated, 
and died, within the space of eight 
days; and whether the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination will include in 
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its Report any recommendation as to 
the practice of such early vaccination 
in the case of workhouse-born in- 
fants ? 

“Tre PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcuie, Tower Hamlets, St. George's): 
The question of the hon. Member, I 
presume, is intended to refer to Daisy 
Westwood, not Daisy Hopkins. The 
child, Daisy Westwood, was born on 
10th December, 1891, in the Bucking- 
ham Palace Road Workhouse, and was 
vaccinated there on 17th December, 
and died on Ist January, at 24, Great 
Chapel Street, Westminster. At the 
inquest upon the child’s body the jury 
found a verdict to the effect that the 
death was due to congestion of the 
lungs accelerated by sores on the arm, 
adding that no blame could be attached 
to the vaccinator. According to the 
opinion of Dr. Bond, who made the 
post mortem, it is certain that the cause 
of death was primarily from the condi- 
tion of the lungs. The sores, which 
Dr. Bond considered to be due to the 
feeble condition of the child, would, he 
thought, accelerate the death. Oppo- 
site opinions were given about the 
child’s birth being premature or not. 
The death of an infant in the Holborn 
Workhouse, which appears to be the 
case referred to as the ‘similar case,”’ 
occurred in December, and was inves- 
tigated by one of the Board’s In- 
spectors after the case had been sub- 
mitted to the Coroner, who saw no 
occasion for an inquest. An attempt 
at vaccination had been made; it 
proved altogether unsuccessful, and 
was not repeated. The infant, the 
second illegitimate child of its mother, 
was found dead in its cot, a fortnight 
after its birth, from ‘‘ convulsions.” It 
is obvious that I cannot state what 
recommendations the Royal Commis- 
sioners will include in their Report. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the subject 
be considered by the Commission ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It is quite within 
the scope of the Reference to the Com- 
mission, and I hope they will do so. 


and Fires. 


THE IRISH POLICE AND FIRES. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police and 
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the Royal Irish Constabulary get any 
special training to fit them for saving 
life and property in case of fires; 
whether he is aware that in Liverpool 
and other great cities in Great Britain 
a section of the police receive special 
training in the testing and working of 
the hydrants, and in every other way to 
make them an efficient auxiliary to the 
Fire Brigade ; and will he take steps 
to have the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and Royal Irish Constabulary similarly 
trained ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The reply to the 
inquiry in the first paragraph of the 
question is in the negative; but the 
Irish police render in the case of fire 
every assistance in their power which 
the circumstances of the case may 
demand. In Liverpool, where the 
police are paid for by the Local Autho- 
rities, the Fire Brigade is, it is under- 
stood, composed of the police, and is 
altogether managed and worked by 
them. Dublin and other cities in 
Ireland possess their own brigades, and 
so far as I am aware their trained 
officers have discharged their duties 
most efficiently and with conspicuous 
bravery. I see no necessity for the 
special course suggested in the last 
paragraph. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman speaks of the police render- 
ing ‘‘ every assistance in their power,” 
but what assistance can they render if 
they have bad no training? In the 
case of a fire recently at Limerick life 
was lost, and there were two police 
barracks within a short distance of the 
scene of the fire. To meet such cases 
is it not desirable that the police should 
have some training ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It is quite impos- 
sible to give such training to the whole 
of the Constabulary Force of Ireland. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I do not suggest 
that. 


Mr. JACKSON: The assistance 
that can be given will be more 
efficiently rendered by persons detailed 
off for duty and specially trained for 
it. Such is the practice in most 
towns. Of course the police can 


render assistance in keeping off the 
people at the scene of the fire, and in 
other ways. 


Mr. P. O'Brien 
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Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Yes; and on a 
recent occasion the police kept back 
some sailors who were willing to go to 
the rescue of people in danger of losing 
their lives. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


DISTURBANCES IN ARMAGH. 


Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that a band from 
Portadown, intending to visit Armagh 
on 17th March, were threatened with 
assault if they proceeded by road to 
that city, and that, although they asked 
the protection of the authorities 
through Captain Slacke, the Divisional 
Magistrate stationed at Dundalk, they 
were refused protection ; also that the 
windows of a number of Catholics in 
Portadown were broken by a mob on 
17th March; and how many of the 
rioters were proceeded against by the 
police ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that it is the case 
that the band referred to applied for 
protection. The Divisional Commis- 
sioner and the Local Magistrates met 
in consultation, and unanimously de- 
cided that in the interest of the peace of 
the district police support should not be 
given to the proposed demonstration. 
Windows were broken in six houses 
occupied by Roman Catholics and in 
one house of a Protestant. There was 
no demonstration, no rioting. 

Mr. BLANE: And how many of the 
rioters have been proceeded against? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have said the 
Constabulary Authorities report there 
was no rioting. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN: Then the break- 
ing of windows is not considered 
rioting ? 


PORT GLASGOW SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if it is 
the case that the Scotch Education 
Department have asked the seven per- 
sons who were declared by the Court 
of Session not to have been elected 
members of the School Board of Port 
Glasgow to furnish the names of other 
two persons willing to serve with them, 
with the view of nominating the nine 
persons thus made up to be the School 
Board of Port Glasgow ? 
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H.M.S. 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Sir C. J. 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities): The Department have 
asked the seven gentlemen who were 
acting as the School Board at the date 
of the recent judgment to furnish the 
names of other two persons, with the 
view of nominating those nine persons 
as a new School Board under their 
statutory powers. 
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SILVER COINS. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask tbe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
his attention has been called to the 
serious inconvenience arising from the 
small number of shillings in proportion 
to florins and half-crowns now in cir- 
culation, and to the universal dislike 
of double florins and crown pieces ; 
and whether he will direct a larger 
proportion of shillings to be issued in 
future, and limit the supply of double 
florins and crown pieces to the wants 
of coin-collectors ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The question of the 
hon. Member ignores what I have so 
often pointed out, that the Govern- 
ment have little power or influence in 
determining what class of coins should 
circulate, but that it is the public, and 
largely the bankers, who determine 
what silver shall circulate. The Bank, 
who act in this matter for the Mint, 
deliver to all the bankers or their other 
customers silver coins of such de- 
nominations as they ask for. If there 
is inconvenience through an _ insuffi- 
cient number of shillings, employers of 
labour, tradesmen, clubs, railway 
authorities, publicans, or any bodies 
dispensing change, have simply to ask 
their bankers, or the Bank of England, 
for any additional amount of shillings 
and they can get them. At the Mint 
and at the Bank of England together 
there are at this moment 3,500,000 
shillings at the disposal of the public 
if the public will only ask for them. 
On the other hand, if there are many 
florins and haif-crowns in circulation, 
it is because these coins have been 
asked for and put in circulation by the 


persons who fetch silver from the 
Bank. There were 8,500,000 shillings 


issued to the Bank of England by the 
Mint in 1890-91, as compared with 
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4,500,000 half-crowns and florins to- 
gether. With regard to double florins, 
no more will be issued. The hon. 
Member is entirely in error as to the 
dislike of crown pieces being universal. 
If the dislike were universal they 
would not be asked for at the Bank of 
England, but the Bank is continually 
asked for further quantities of that 
coin. These quantities go mainly to 
the large wage-paying centres. If I 
were to limit the issue of these crown- 
pieces, I should be thwarting the desire 
of the public in many parts of the 
country. 


‘* Banterer.”’ 


ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr. W. H. CROSS (Liverpool, 
West Derby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called 
to a statement made by the Chairman 
of the Royal Niger Company, Chartered 
and Limited, on 31st July, 1888, to the 
effect that ‘‘ Annual Accounts are sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty’s Government 
showing the cost of administration’ of 
the Company's territories; whether 
any separate accounts of the cost of 
such administration have ever been 
supplied to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment ; and whether he will lay such 
accounts before Parliament ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. J. W. LowrnHer, Cumberland, 


Penrith) : The statement made by the 
Chairman of the Royal Niger Company, 
Lord Aberdare, was correct at the 
time at which it was made—namely, 
nearly four years ago—the first annual 
accounts having been then presented. 
It would not be correct if repeated 
now. Those accounts were fully gone 
into and tested by an exhaustive local 
examination. It is not proposed to 
publish the accounts of this Company 
at present, but during the present year 
the accounts will be again submitted 
and will be thoroughly investigated. 


H.M.S. “ BANTERER.” 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
for Mr. J. O'Connor (Tipperary, 8.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is a fact that 
H.M.S. Banterer needs repairs, and 
whether they are such as could be 
done in“the Government or other docks 
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in Cork Harbour; and, if so, will orders 
be given to have any such necessary 
repairs executed there ? 

Tue FIRST LORD oF THE 
ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hamixton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The question of 
the repair of the Banterer is now 
under consideration. The staff at 
Haulbowline is not at present capable 
of undertaking the required work ; but 
before deciding whether to send her to 
Devonport Dockyard, I propose to call 
for tenders from the local shipbuilding 
yards at Cork for the execution of 
such repairs as they are competent to 
carry out. 

LAND LOANS INSPECTORS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
when investigating the claims of the 
Land Loans Inspectors of the Irish 
Board of Works he will cause a full 
inquiry to be made as to the propriety 
of the temporary arrangement made in 
1886, whereby an ex-military English- 
man was placed at the head of the in- 
specting staff of this Irish Department ; 
whether, in the reduced state of the 
business of this Department, any 
necessity exists for such an officer as a 
Chief Inspector ; and, if the office is to 
be continued, will he see that a prefer- 
ence is given to an Irishman irrespec- 
tive of religion or politics ? 

Sm J. GORST: No, Sir; I do not 
think it part of my duty to pronounce 
on the propriety of measures taken by 
my predecessors. In reply to the 
second and third paragraphs, I have 
to say that, as I stated some days ago, 
the matter is under consideration, and 
I am not yet in a position to make a 
statement. 


THE CARDIFF UNION, 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, S8.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that an Order of the Local Government 
Board, dated the 27th of February last, 
united five rural parishes of the Cardiff 
Union to other parishes of that Union, 
thus depriving them not only of their 
representation on the Board, but also 
of their representation on the Highway 
Board, and on the Sanitary Authority ; 
whether he is aware that the Board of 
Guardians on the same day passed, by 


Mr. P. O’Brien 
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39 votes to 14 votes, a resolution pro- 
testing against such an Order, and 
urging the Department to re-consider 
its decision ; and whether, under the 
circumstances, the Department will re- 
consider the matter ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The facts of the 
case referred to are these: The Local 
Government Board were asked to con- 
sider the claim of certain populous 
parishes in the Cardiff Union to in- 
creased representation, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that the number of 
Guardians for those parishes should be 
increased by five. The total number 
of elected Guardians for the Union at 
the time was 67, and the Board, in 
accordance with their usual practice 
in such cases, proceeded to consider 
whether the increase in the representa- 
tion in the case of the parishes referred 
to might be accompanied by the addi- 
tion of some of the smaller parishes to 
other parishes in the Union for the pur- 
pose of representation, in order 
that there might be no _ increase 


in the number of Guardians of 
the Union, which already was 
unusually large. The Board, on 


reference to the information in theit 
possession as to the rateable value and 
population of the several parishes in 
the Union, found that there were five 
parishes with an aggregate population 
of 425, and they determined to add 
these parishes under the powers con- 
ferred on them by the 31 & 32 Vic., 
Cap. 122, Sec. 26. The Board issued 
an Order accordingly, having previously 
been informed by the Guardians of the 
parishes to which these small areas 
could most conveniently be annexed, 
assuming that they were added to 
other parishes. It is not the fact that 
these parishes are deprived of repre- 
sentation either on the Board of 
Guardians, or Highway Board, or Sani- 
tary Authority. They are merely 
united to other parishes for the purpose 
of representation, and the owners and 
ratepayers have the same right of 
voting for representatives as is the 
case in every other parish in the 
Union. I have received a representa- 
tion from the Guardians on the subject 
since the Order was issued, but their 
representation has not in any way 
affected my view that the course 
adopted was the right one. 
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THE CORK TELEGRAPHIC STAFF. 


" Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he 
will explain why the revision of the 
Cork telegraphic staff, which has been 
under consideration since 1889, and 
under which an increase in the clerical 
force of nine first-class and three 
second-class telegraphists was recom- 
mended, has not yet been carried out, 
although it received official sanction as 
far back as 20th July, 1891; whether 


the names of the second-class officers | 


selected for promotion to the nine first- 
class vacancies created under the 
revision of 20th July, 1891, were sub- 
mitted for approval many months ago, 
and no intimation regarding these pro- 
motions has been given, 
repeated applications regarding them 
have been made ; whether it is intended 
to keep these officers, who have an 
average service of 15 years each, in 
the second class for an_ indefinite 
period, although they are actually per- 
forming the duties of first-class tele- 


graphists; whether direction will be | 


given that the revision, dated 20th 
July, 1891, will be put into immediate 
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ton on the 29th February. It is now 
before the Senate of the United States 
for their assent to its ratification. 
Communications have been passing be- 
tween the two Governments during the 
last few weeks as to the arrangements 
to be made for the approaching fishery 
season. This correspondence is being 
printed, and will, I hope, be in the 
_hands of Members in the course of 
Monday. The reply to be returned to 
the last Note of the United States is 
now under the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I should 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government have received any in- 
formation as to whether the Senate of 
the United States or the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate has 
agreed to ratify the Arbitration Con- 
vention ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No. There 
| was a telegram in this morning’s news- 

paper which stated that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations had decided to 
| recommend the ratification of the Con- 
vention, but up to the time that I left 
the Foreign Office we had _ heard 
_ nothing from Washington to that effect. 


Lymph. 





operation ; and whether, in the latter | 


case, the promotion of the officers con- 
cerned will be ante-dated to the 20th 
July, 1891, the date on and from which 
the revision was sanctioned ? 

Sim J. FERGUSSON: The pro- 
motions were approved more than 
three weeks ago (namely, on 4th March) 
and they date from the 20th of July of 
last year. 


THE BEHRING SEA DIFFICULTY. 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): I beg 


to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, considering 
the gravity of the news from Washing- 
ton published during the last few days, 
concerning the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain on 
the Behring Sea difficulty, he will com- 
municate to the House the effect of the 
latest communications which have 
passed between the two Governments 
on the subject ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The Con- 
vention for referring to arbitration the 
questions in «ispute between Great 
Britain and the United States in regard 
to Behring Sea was signed at Washing- 


VACCINE LYMPH. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): | 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
| Government Board whether his atten- 
‘tion has been called to the evidence 
given by Mr. Albert F. Farn, micro- 
scopic examiner of lymph to the 
National Vaccine Establishment, to 
the effect that it had never been the 
practice of the Department to guarantee 
lymph, and that calf lymph was only 
supplied on ivory points, which pre- 
cluded microscopical examination ; and 
whether Mr. Farn correctly stated the 
practice of the Local Government 
Board in this matter; if so, at what 
date subsequent to that on which the 
evidence in question was given (27th 
November, 1889) the practice of guaran- 
teeing the purity of lymph has been 
introduced ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE : No absolute guaran- 
tee of the purity of lymph is given by 
the Department ; but if the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers to my recent answer to a 
question in the House, that when calf 
lymph was sent out from the Department 





| it was guaranteed to be pure calf lymph, 
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there is nothing in my opinion incon- 
sistent with the custom of the Depart- 
ment inthat answer. We do guarantee 
that it is taken direct from the calf 
by officers of the Department, and, 
therefore, I consider that I was quite 
justified in calling it pure calf lymph. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I should like to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if there has been any 
change in the practice of his Depart- 
ment as to guaranteeing the purity 
of lymph ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Gentle- 
man had listened to my opening sen- 
tence he would have heard me say that 
no absolute guarantee of the purity of 
lymph is given by the Department; but 
{ think I ought to add, in order to 
make it perfectly clear what the prac- 
tice of the Department is, that there 
are two kinds of lymph provided by the 
Department, one being humanised 
lymph, the other calf lymph. The first 
is provided in tubes issued by the 
Department, and is subjected to a 
minute microscopical examination 
before being sent out; and if there is 
anything in a tube other than what is 
considered pure it is rejected, and oniy 
whatis believed, after microscopic ex- 
amination by an officer of the Depart- 
ment, to be perfectly pure is issued. 
There is also humanised lymph—but a 
very small quantity—which is supplied 
on points. It is true that that cannot 
be subjected to the same examination 
as that supplied in tubes ; but all the 
points are taken by most skilled officers 
of the Department themselves, and 
therefore there is, in my opinion, a very 
effective guarantee as to its purity. 
The calf lymph is, of course, taken 
direct from the calf. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the original income of the Intermediate 
Education Board in Ireland, so often 
complained of as insufficient, is to be cut 
down one-seventh in 1895, owing to a 
change in the investments, and whether 
he will take this into consideration in 
connection with the disposal of the 
funds that have been since granted to 
the Board ? 

Mr. Ritchie 
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*Mr. JACKSON : On the redemption 
of the debentures at present held b 
the Intermediate Education Board, 
the money will, of course, have to be 
re-invested. The debentures appear to 
at present bear 3} per cent. interest ; 
andif the re-investment be at a some- 
what lower rate, as will probably be 
the case, there will be a siight re- 
duction in the income. As, however, 
I have already stated, itis my intention 
to give all the circumstances careful 
consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is there any reason 
why the Board shouid not invest their 
capital in Three and a Quarter per Cent. : 
Stock of the Dublin Corporation ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
whether they have the power. 


REPORTED REPULSE OF BRITISH 
TROOPS. 


Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) : I should like to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he could 
give the House any information respect- 
ing the reported repulse of British 
troops at Tambi? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; we 
have received no further information. 
But I would point out that there were 
no British troops at Tambi. There 
were some Colonial Police, but no 
British troops. 


SAILORS AND THE SHAMROCK. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called 
to areport from the Press Association 
that a stoker at the Seamen’s Barracks, 
Devonport, was ordered 14 days’ im- 
prisonment for wearing shamrock on 
St. Patrick’s Day last ; whether he can 
give the name of the man imprisoned 
and of the officer who gave the sen- 
tence, and the general circumstances of 
this case, and, if the Press report is 
true, whether he will order the release 
of this man pending an investigation of 
the facts of the case, and until the 
House is afforded an opportunity of 
considering the matter ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Notice of 
this question was only received by 
me when I entered the House. I 
know nothing whatever about the facts 
alleged, but I am inquiring. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [26th February]. 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill te 
amend Procedure with respect to Private 
Bills in Scotland and Ireland.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Baifour.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(2.47.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): The scheme, Sir, embodied in 
this Bill I think I arn justified in de- 
scribing as a mere anachronism. 
Twenty years ago it might have ex- 
cited some little interest in Ireland 
even ten years ago it might have 
attracted some attention — but, con- 
sidering the changed circumstances and 
the position of the Home Rule move- 
ment, the proposal is one which has 
no practical relation to the demands 
and the requirements of the Irish 
people. The second observation I 
would make is that the Bill is of a 
Separatist character. At present the 
Private Bill procedure affecting the 
three countries is identical, but this 
Bill proposes that whilst in future the 
English Bills should follow their pre- 
sent course, the Scotch and Irish 
Bills should go to a body of non- 
legislative persons operating outside 
the walls of Parliament. That indi- 
cates a fundamental departure calcu- 
lated to surprise one all the more as 
coming from a Unionist Government, 
and is scarcely defensible on any 
ground whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury explained that the promoters of 
the Bill had two objects in view. One 
was to relieve Parliament from over- 
work and lighten the labours of Mem- 
bers; and the other was to relieve 
suitors somewhat of the expense they 
are put to in promoting Private Bills. 
As to the first point, I am not aware of 
any serious complaint on the part of 
Members of overwork. Whatever 
may be the case as to the House 
collectively, and no doubt it does 
occasionally suffer from a pressure of 
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business, there are a considerable 
number of Members who certainly 
enjoy a good deal of idle time. I am 
disposed to doubt if relief is necessary, 
but assuming that relief is required the 
question arises would this scheme 
afford relief? I think not. Now, Sir, 
the interests of Private Bill legislation 
in England are greatly more im- 
portant than those of the other 
two countries. The total number of 
Private Bills introduced last Session 
was 170. Of these 137 were English, 
27 were Scotch, and 6 were Irish. As 
regards Scotland, we have the authority 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs that the number 
of disputed Bills coming from Scotland 
in the course of a year does not exceed 
six or seven. He said these contested 
Bills were chiefly due to the North 
British and the Caledonian Railway 
Companies, and that these companies 
have lately entered into an alliance for 
a long number of years that will greatly 
reduce the number of Bills. Therefore, 
Sir, the relief that will be afforded to 
the Members of this House by removing 
from the cognisance of Committees up- 
stairs the very small number of Scotch 
and Irish Bills that fell to be disposed 
of will be a relief that is so infinitesimal 
that it will not reduce the Session of 
Parliament by one single day. The 
claim of the right hon. Gentleman that 
this Bill will relieve Parliament must, 
in the circumstances, be abandoned. 
Then, Sir, it should be borne in mind 
that the stage of Third Reading, which, 
under the existing practice of the House, 
is merely formal, will, under the scheme 
of the Government, become a conten- 
tious stage. The other plea on behalf 
of the Bill was that it would relieve 
suitors, and on that point I regret the 
right hon. Gentleman did not think it 
necessary to afford us some indication 
of the measure of the relief. I think it 
would be immaterial, whilst the scheme 
would introduce elements of uncertainty 
that do not now exist. Any person 
promoting a Bill knows at present what 
the procedure will be ; but if this Bill 
passed, the promoters of an Irish or 
Scotch Bill would not be able to fore- 
cast their expenditure or procedure, 
because it would depend upon a deci- 
sion of the Joint Committee whe- 
ther any particular Bill would have 
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to go to a Committee of this House or 
to the Commission. Until the Joint 
Standing Committee had decided whe- 
ther the Bill involved any new principle, 
the promoters would not know whether 
their Bill was to go to a Committee or 
otherwise. That would operate preju- 
dicially to the promoters. Now, would 
there be a material relief in the matter 
of expense? Observe, the London 
agency would have to be retained, the 
fees of both Houses would still have 
to be paid, and we all know that the 
fees of both Houses required before 
a Bill passes the Standing Orders 
constitute in most cases the pre- 
ponderating part of the expense. 
Therefore the local inquiries proposed 
to be substituted for an inquiry by this 
House would, for the reason that the 
inquiry was local, be more likely to be 
prolonged than an inquiry before a 
Select Committee, whilst the expense 
would be proportionately greater. There 
is, for example, the item of the salaries 
of the officials. I rather expect the 
main inspiration of this Bill is in the 
breasts of those who desire a new post 
to be created. I suppose the Railway 
Commissioners will require additional 
pay for their additional work. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
there is no ground for such a supposi- 
tion. The Railway Commissioners 


have accepted their present position on 
the distinct understanding that they 
would have to undertake any duties of 
this kind without any additional re- 


muneration. 

Mr. SEXTON: At any rate there 
would be the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and they would have to 


be paid, and the army of other officials 
that would be created would have to be 
paid; so that by this scheme the pro- 
moters of Private Bills would be obliged 
to pay the fees of this House and the 
House of Lords, the fees attaching to 
the local inquiry, and they would, more- 
over, have to bear the cost of the Com- 
missioners and of the officials of all 
grades whom the Bill will create. On 
the whole, I am inclined to doubt 
whether the combination of the two 
methods in compliance with the Stand- 
ing Orders here, and the holding of a 
ocal inquiry, would really result in any 
financial saving. I would add that as 


under this Bill the Third Keading will 
Mr. Sexton 
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become a contentious stage that 
also would involve the promoters of 
the Bill in additional expense. 
Of the two objects of the Bill, as de- 
fined by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the first, 
I held, would not be attained, and the 
second is problematical. As to the 
scheme itself, it introduces an extra- 
ordinary novelty. The Chairman of 
Ways and Means in the House of 
Commons, together with the corre- 


Procedure. 


sponding official in the House of 
Lords, with the addition of two 
Peers and two Commoners — six 


gentlemen altogether—are to have 
power to direct this House to pass the 
First and Second Readings of a Bill, and 
to do so without debate. I doubt 
very much whether any existing Statute 
| gives such a power. Supposing you 
| pass this Statute during the present 
Parliament, do you think the next 
Parliament would go on the dictum of 
those six gentlemen, and pass the First 
and Second Readings of a Bill without 
debate? And if the House did agree 
to that, what would be the value of a 





Private Bill taken without debate? 
| Would it not be better to abolish the 
| First and Second Readings altogether ? 
|The Joint Committee are to have 
| power to say whether the Standing 
| Orders have been complied with, with- 
| out knowing the facts. Secondly, they 
_ have power to say whether the Bill is 
| Irish or Scotch, or both together. And 
| there is a third power by which these 
six gentlemen would be able to say 
whether or not the Bill involves any 
new principle, and to that proposal I 
| object. Although the Bill may not in- 
| volve a new principle, that is not a 
sufficient reason for removing it from 
its place in this House, because there 
may be a proposal to apply a familiar 
| principle on a povel combination of 
facts, and the new aspect of the facts 
may be as important as any new prin- 
ciple can be. Take the Bill of the 
Belfast Corporation the other day; 
there was no new principle involved in 
that Bill, but what made it important 
was that the local circumstances of 
Belfast are extremely peculiar. In that 
case, if the Bill had been referred to 
the six gentlemen named they would, 
no doubt, have said, ‘‘ The Bill con- 
tains no new principle, and we will 
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send it to the Commission in Ireland.” 
I should not be disposed to assent to 
the principle that any three Members 
of this House, with an equal number 
of the other House, should, upon the 
mere declaration that the Bill con- 
tained no new principle, have power to 
remove that Bill substantially from the 
consideration of the House. The 
power of legislation would thereby be 
removed from this House, and the 
Second Reading would have to be taken 
without debate on the order of these 
gentlemen. The Committee stage 
would be taken in Ireland or Scotland 
by the Commission, and the Third 
Reading would be taken here. 
The Third Reading would be the 
only Parliamentary stage of the Bill, 
and even then it would not be 
competent to introduce Amendments 
here. The House would either have to 
accept or reject the Bill; they would not 
be able to amend it. All they could do 
would be to carry an Instruction to the 
Committee in Scotland or in Ireland 
to insert Amendments. I would ask 
any one whether the Third Reading of a 
Bill, as the culmination of this 
scheme, would be a satisfactory pro- 
ceeding ? It would resolve itself into 
an appeal to this House from a Court 
outside, which had taken evidence, and 
upon that evidence had come to cer- 
tain conclusions. It is complained 
that this House is not a fit Assembly to 
which to take appeals from Courts out- 
side. Any proposal to amend the Bill 
would necessarily be a proposal dealing 
with evidence, and contentious argu- 
inents on that evidence, before the Com- 
mission in Scotland and Ireland. I 
would ask the Lord Advocate, or the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, to con- 
sider whether the Third Reading of a 
Bill, taken as an appeal from the 
decision of a tribunal outside, on 
evidence, could be taken satisfactorily 
in this House, and more especially 
under the conditions and limitations of 
debate, with the Speaker in the Chair ? 
Ihave not the slightest doubt, while the 
present system continues, suitors will 
object to come to this House, and the 
result of this Bill will be great dissatis- 
faction. But I have a fundamental 
objection to this scheme, so far as 
Ireland is concerned. It is truly and 


simply a Bill to appoint a new Govern- 
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ment Board forIreland. But we have 
a supply of Government Boards already 
such as leaves nothing to be desired. 
Our hope is that the time may soon 
arrive when we will be able to dis- 
pense with a lot of these Boards. The 
practical and universal opinion of the 
Irish people with regard to this scheme 
is, that they cannot favourably enter- 
tain a scheme which proposes to devolve 
any part of the duty of legislating in 
the interests of Ireland to persons not 
elected to legislate. 

(3.15.) Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stir- 
ling): I would appeal to the First Lord 
of the Treasury to give the House a 
little more information than he has 
already done, in order that we may 
come to a wiser decision than we are 
likely to do without it. The right hon. 
Gentleman based his scheme on two 
grounds, the saving of labour to hon. 
Members, and the saving of the pockets 
of suitors. It is impossible that the 
House can form a correct idea of the 
saving of time and labour on the part 
of hon. Members of this House if we are 
not first informed what labour they 
have hitherto undergone. The Return 
before the House does not give the 
time separately of the days occupied 
in the consideration of Scotch and 
Irish Bills exclusively. Nor does the 
Return which wasgranted on the Motion 
of the late Mr. Craig Sellar for 1883-4-5 
gave details, but only the total cost to 
suitors in private legislation concerning 
Scotland, and I believe concerning Ire- 
land also. The House ought to be 
informed what is the amount of the 
charges which will be affected by the 
proposed change. I think it will be 
found that the labour imposed on hon. 
Members is not so onerous as probably 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury supposes, and 
speaking from an experience of upwards 
of a quarter of a century, it is my firm 
belief that the saving which the right 
hon. Gentleman hopes to obtain for 
suitors is imaginary. With regard to 
the proposed Joint Committee of both 
Houses, I submit that no Committee 
could in all cases tell whether the 
Standing Orders have been complied 
with unless the litigants are represented 
before it. A Bill does not in all cases 
disclose its effect, and as an illustration 
I may suggest that a Railway Bill in 
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Scotland may, and almost any 
does, affect railways out of Scotland, 
though it does not disclose the fact. 
As a further illustration, I might point 
out that there isa Bill at present before 
the House for the transfer of a small 
piece of railway in the West of Scot- 
land from one bay to another. The 
only opponentof that Billis an English 
railway company, and that English 
railway company have to go to Aber- 
deen without any saving of litigation. 
That, of course, would mean increased 
cost. The powers proposed to be con- 
ferred upon this Committee are 
legislative powers. The Committee 
will have power to reject the Bill, and, 
in the event of its rejection, I presume 
that would not be reviewed by this 
House. In that event I suppose a 
tribunal not composed of elected 
members, but composed of a selected 
few will exercise powers of legislation 
which I believe ought to be and were 
generally supposed to be, confined to 
Members of this and the other House 
of Parliament. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider these points, 
and will at some future stage give us 
his views upon them. And, I would 
further press upon him to give the 
House the information which I ask for. 

*(3.26.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I think a good deal of the 
uncertainty and dissatisfaction which 
exist with regard to Private Bill legisla- 
tion is connected with the large double 
expenses of House fees in both Houses 
of Parliament. And, however unim- 
portant a Bill may be, however small 
it is, notwithstanding any expenses 
that may be saved by having a local 
inquiry, still, so far as the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman goes, I do 
not see anything in the way of a pro- 
posal to deal with the question of 
House fees at all. To deal with this 
question in a way which will be 
permanent it will be necessary to deal 
with the question of House fees. I 
admit that so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned there has been a feeling during 
the last ten years that there will be 
certain advantages if we have local 
inquiries. But I would point out to 
the House that circumstances have 
greatly changed since this agitation 
was set on foot. A great deal of 


the expense incurred in Private Bill 
Mr. J. C. Bolton 
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legislation was incurred by the large 
Corporations of Scotland applying for 
powers to supply gas and water. 
There were many of them large under- 
takings, such, for instance, as bringing 
the water supply of Glasgow from 
Loch Katrine, a scheme in connection 
with which the Corporation had to 
deal with private proprietors in different 
parishes and with various Local 
Authorities. And, it was a large scheme 
which involved a great deal of expense. 
But, I submit that the supposed 
saving of the expenses by having local 
inquiries is very much imaginary. | 
would give as an illustration the case 
of the Corporation of Dundee, who 
applied for the purchase of the gas 
works in that town. At that time it 
was decided that the gas works should 
be purchased by arbitration. That led 
to the same kind of inquiry which | 
presume would exist if this Commission 
were established. It is perfectly well 
known in Dundee that the Corporation 
were sick of that inquiry, and they re- 
gretted that this question was not dis- 
posed of and decided by a Committee 
of this House, because, if it had been, 
it is a notorious fact that the expenses 
in that case would not have been one- 
fourth of the expenses incurred in the 
arbitration. And, therefore, the expense 
was not saved, and the decision of the 
arbitrators was much less satisfactory 
in the locality than a decision of this 
House would have been. What we 
want in Scotland much more than an 
alteration in regard to Private Bill 
legislation is the devolution of a large 
number of small matters which come 
up here for decision, and which ought 
undoubtedly to be decided by the 
County Councils of the localities 
where the undertakings are _pro- 
posed. We have large Corporations 
in the cities, then we have County 
Councils, which embrace in _ their 
area of jurisdiction a large number of 
little burghs that require small muni- 
cipal Bills for conducting their own 
Corporation matters. It is notorious 
that no evil whatever could come if 
these little matters with regard to gas 
and water, and other things which are 
purely local,were decided by the County 
Councils without troubling this House 
at all. In the large burghs in Scotland 
the big undertakings are all accom- 
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plished facts. Bills in regard to 
municipal matters have been largely 
brought into working, and _ such 
schemes will not in the future be again 
before the House. After all, we ob- 
ject to any departmental Court 
having placed within their province a 
judicial decision as to what are the 
wants of the locality as against popu- 
larly elected bodies. Most people 
are satisfied that the responsible 
Members of this House constitute a 
Judicial Body without prejudice. Every 
Committee dealing with a Private Bill 
has that Bill before them for the first 
time, and they approach it in quite 
an impartial way. We believe that if 
there were a Department created in 
Scotland to deal with these Bills under 
the Board of Supervision and other 
Boards in Edinburgh, we would be 
placed at the will of some permanent 
official, who would practically take the 
matter in hand and decide questions 
very much according to his own views. 
The principal Bills that come from 
Scotland would then go before this 
Commission sitting in Edinburgh, com- 
posed of officials, many of them highly 
paid. And we have a strong sus- 
picion that the agitation which has 
been going on in Scotland is kept alive 
by certain individuals who have the 
expectation of getting situations as 
permanent officials for looking after 
the work. A General Committee on 
this subject was appointed seven 
years ago. One of the gentlemen on 
that Committee, who had been a 
leading light on this question, wished 
me to submit my evidence to his sur- 
veillance before it was given ; in point 
of fact, he wanted evidence in favour of 
the views he himself was in favour of 
as a member of that Committee, and 
because my evidence was not in that 
particular line my name was removed 
from the Committee, and another 
witness was taken up from Aberdeen, 
& gentleman who knew very little or 
nothing at all about Private Bill legis- 
lation, and he was substituted for 
me, who had considerable experience. 
At the end of his evidence, however, 
when asked if he had anything to add, 
he said that the people of Aberdeen 
rather than submit their matters to a 
Commission at Edinburgh, largely 
controlled by Edinburgh lawyers, 
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would prefer to pay their fares to 
London and come before a Committee 
of this House. I am aware that the 
present Bill is a great improvement on 
the one we had before us last year, but 
notwithstanding that I do not consider 
we have given enough consideration to 
the points I have brought before the 
House. I think also we are largely 
exaggerating the advantages which will 
be given by the Bill. There is a feeling 
growing up in Scotland, as in Ireland, 
in favour of Home Rule, which has 
been largely provoked by the way in 
which Scotland has been thrown aside 
on all convenient occasions, and her 
Representatives have not been listened 
to with regard to Scotch matters. 
Therefore, in Scotch opinion, it would 
be well not to deal with this question 
now, not to provide local inquiries for 
Private Bills, but to wait until you can 
hand all these matters over to the 
Scotch Members themselves. We have 
shown that we know probably as much 
about Scotch matters as the English 
Members do, and we should have the 
advantage of not being outvoted by 
English Members who had not listened 
to our arguments. That may not be 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Stirlingshire 
(Mr. Bolton), who is Chairman of 


a great Railway Company, and we 
know that these railway companies 
are very influential in the House, 
which is the largest, and therefore for 
them, the best tribunal. But railway 
Bills, which supply a great part of the 
Private Bill legislation, cannot be dealt 
with locally, and it is the opinion of all 
parties that no advantage would be 
gained by so dealing with them. There 
are also other schemes, such as water 
Bills, which are so large that they 
must come before this House, but if 
the local inquiries are confined to only 
small matters we shall be reduced, as 
far as Scotland and Ireland are con- 
cerned, to dealing with a very small 
number of Bills, and in respect to them 
the saving by a local inquiry would not 
be so much as is contemplated. I 
think also the House would do well to 
consider whether it is wise to depute 
these powers to any Commission what- 
ever. If that is done I am convinced 


that when the Bills come up here for 
Third Reading you will have all the 
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weight of Party faction and public 
opinion brought to bear against the 
decisions of the Commission, and 
Members will be compelled to discuss 
the question de novo, and unless the 
Commission has departmental powers 
to settle the question on their own 
judgment the saving of the time 
of this House will be much less 
than is expected. If the previous Bill 
had been passed it would have been 
in haste and without satisfaction, and 
I think it would be well if the right 
hon. Gentleman would not press the 
present Bill this Session, although it is 
an improvement on anything we have 
had before, and is a step in the right 
direction. There is another Bill, which 
has been before the House for many 
years, and which the Lord Advocate 
(Sir C. J. Pearson) is about to intro- 
duce, which will remedy a great many 
anomalies existing in the police 
burghs of Scotland, and the usefulness 
of that Bill as compared with the other 
is beyond calculation, but whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will press 
that forward in preference is for him 
to say. If the Government think this 
Bill can be passed without a good deal 
of time for discussion, more time than 
I think will be at the disposal of the 
House this Session, I think they will be 
mistaken. On these grounds I[ thought 
it my duty to make these few remarks 
to the House on the introduction of 
the Bill. 

(3.38.) Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I wish 
to say a word or two in explanation 
of my hon. Friend’s allusion to the 
Dundee gas case. Our Gas Bill 
was before the Committee upstairs 
for several days, and the majority 
of the Town Council and a num- 
ber of members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and traders were in atten- 
dance, but it was not the fault of the 
Committee that the matter was referred 
to arbitration. It was decided that 
the works should be transferred, but 
the price was left to arbitration. That 
was unfortunate in view of the experi- 
ence of the Corporation on several 
occasions. The present generation is 
not aware of the great expense of 
arbitration. The parties all came to 


London before the umpire and two 
arbiters, who allowed evidence to be 
given which would not have been 


Mr. Esslemont 
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allowed in any Committee of this 
House. On another occasion a number 
of experts were brought from London 
to Dundee, and I suspect that the latter 
arbitration was even more expensive 
than the former. I therefore agree 
that it is better to thrash out every 
question in Committee and not to refer 
any at the fag end to arbitration. 
I also concur in recognising that the 
Bill is a great advance, and is far more 
satisfactory than anything we have 
hitherto had before the House. But it 
is desirable that we should have further 
information. Scotch people desire to 
have these inquiries, because they be- 
lieve they will be conducive to con- 
venience and cheapness, but we have 
had no information yet to assure us 
that there will be any cheapening by 
these inquiries. I presume that the 
promoters must come to London for 
the preliminary stages of the Bill, so 
there will be no saving there. Then 
we have had no intimation that there 
is an intention to reduce the House 
fees, which have been so repeatedly 
and justly complained of. We see no 
reason why this form of indirect taxa- 
tion should exist, and it is a great 
burden to the smail burghs which 
simply want to obtain sanction to the 
construction of a tramway or small gas 
works, or for the provision of a water 
supply. We should like some assur- 
ance that the charges made will be in 
proportion to the work done. To large 
places like Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
even Dundee and Aberdeen, these 
charges are not so material, but to 
small places of about 2,000 inhabitants, 
which cannot get a supply of water, or 
transfer their gas works, without having 
to incur an expenditure rarely under 
£700 or £800, and often upwards of 
£1,000, the question is one of great 
importance. Unless we have the as- 
surance that this will be remedied, 
there will be little anxiety on the part 
of the small burghs for the passing of 
the Bill. For the preliminary procedure 
it appears to me an admirable proposal 
that the Chairman of Committees (Mr. 
Courtney) and other officers of the 
House shall be practically a Joint Com- 
mittee to decide questions of principle 
and considerations of innovation, but 
many of us in Scotland do not approve 
of this mixed system of devolution and 
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delegation. I have been from the first 
in favour of simple devolution. There 
are no tribunals in this country which 
enjoy more respect and confidence than 
Parliamentary Committees; they are 
formed of men of fair minds, knowledge, 
and discretion, who are not influenced 
by stereotyped considerations ; they are 
not bound by precedent. You are pro- 
posing to appoint Judges of the Court of 
Session and members of the Rail- 
way Commission. We respect our 
Judges as interpreters of the law, but 
we shall not have the same confidence 
in them as makers of our laws. It is a 
dangerous principle, in some respects, 
that men who may subsequently be 
called upon to interpret Acts of Parlia- 
ment should have a considerable share 
in making them; and the Railway 
Commissioners are necessarily very 
much bound by prior considerations 
and precedents created in other cases. 
We should prefer two Members of this 
House and two Members of the House 
of Lords to decide these questions. I 
agree that many of the cases which 
now proceed by Bill would be more 
efficiently and expeditiously disposed 
of by Provisional Orders, and the 
Scotch Office might be empowered to 
issue such Orders. While I recognise 
that the Bill is a great improvement, I 
still think it admits of amendment, and 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
will keep an open inind and be willing 
to adopt such Amendments as the feel- 
ing of the House may show to be 
desirable. 

(3.45.) Cotonetn WARING (Down, 
N.): I deprecate extremely the grow- 
ing practice of discussing Bills on the 
First Reading before we have their 
details before us. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down complained of 
want of information, but he seemed to 
be taking the best possible way to defer 
that information. I did not hear what 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) said, but it is quite possible 
that from his point of view he would 
prefer that the Bill should not be intro- 
duced, as it would probably remove 
part of the stock-in-trade of the sup- 
porters of Home Rule. It is often 
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urged as one of the grievances of 
Ireland that she must bring her Bills 
to this House, but now that a Bill is 
brought in to remedy that, hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite would probably prefer to 
do without it. I am pleased to see the 
Bill, and I speak not only in the name 
of my own constituents, but of those 
represented by Irish Members on this 
side, and by two or three hon. Members 
opposite, who would desire to encourage 
the Government in pressing forward 
and giving them an opportunity of deal- 
ing with these matters locally without 
putting witnesses and promoters to the 
expense of coming to London. I think 
it most desirable that this discussion 
should be short, so I will only say that 
I hope the Bill will be read a first time 
immediately. 

*(4.50.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(Elgin and Nairn): I assure the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite that I 
have no wisk to enter into a long dis- 
cussion at this stage of the Bill, and [ 
should not have interposed had [ 
not thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not give us as full informa- 
tion as is usual on such an important 
question. He was extremely clear and 
explicit with regard to the Joint Com- 
mittee, but I regret that he stopped 
short there, and did not give us similar 
information with regard to the Com- 
mission, which will necessarily do the 
principal part of the work, and the con- 
stitution and conditions of appointment 
of which must be of the very greatest 
importance. The small amount of in- 
formation the right hon. Gentleman 
gave seemed to foreshadow little else 
than a reproduction in some way of the 
features of the Bill of last year. The 
only remarks the right hon. Gentleman 
made on that subject were these. He 
said, ‘“‘The actual constitution of the 
Commission was a matter of less im- 
portance.” I do not think many 
Scotch Members will agree with that. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say it would be sufficient to say they 
were utilising the existing Railway 
Commissioners, and he added, ‘* They 
are highly-trained and good officers. 
They contain among them a Scotch 
Judge, who is an er officio member 
for Scotch affairs,’ and, lastly, he 
added that there was power to grant 
additional Commissioners if neces- 
sary. I turn, Mr. Speaker, to the 
Bill of last year, to which there was so 
much objection on this side, and I 
find that the character and composi- 
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tion of the Commission was _ the 
stumbling block which led to the 
wreck of the Bill. In July last the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote a 
letter in which he said that the Govern- 
ment were extremely surprised at the 
extraordinary attitude which had been 
taken up by the Liberal-Gladstonian 
Members as he termed them, which he 
thought we should find it difficult to 
justify to our constituents, and dared 
us to speak to our cwnstituents on 
the subject. We did speak to our 
constituents, and explained our position 
to their satisfaction. I pointed out to 
my constituents that the Commission 
of last year practically turned the Bill 
into nothing more nor less than a 
Lord President's Bill, by which the 
whole industrial development of Scot- 
land was to be placed, bound hand and 
foot, at the feet of a clique of ultra- 
Conservative lawyers in Edinburgh. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
seemed to foreshadow that the 
present scheme is on all fours with 
that of last year. There were four 
Commissioners last year, but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not tell us how 
many there would be under this Bill. 
In the previous scheme the first Com- 
missioner was a Judge of the Court of 
Session, appointed by the Lord Presi- 
dent, under the Railway and Canal 
Act of 1888. The second Commis- 
sioner was to be one of the Railway 
Commissioners under that Act, and in 
that appointment the Lord President 
would also havea voice. There was to be 
a third Commissioner, called an ap- 
pointed Commissioner, and the method 
of his appointment was most extra- 
ordinary, and could only have been 
designed for the purpose of excluding 
any idea of popular representation on 
the Commission. There was to be, 
first, a panel of five persons chosen by 
the Judges of the Court of Session, of 
whom the Lord President is the chief. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may save 
the hon. Gentleman some trouble if I 
say at once that none of the provisions 
of the Bill of last year with reference to 
the body which the hon. Member is 
discussing find a place in this Bill. 
*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: My mind 
is much relieved by the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I am 
obliged to him. My idea was founded on 


Mr. Seymour Keay 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s remark that 
the Railway Commissioners would be 
utilised as last year, and there was to 
be power of appointing others. I am 
very glad indeed that the character of 


these appointments will not only 
be altered but greatly improved. 


After the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman I have no wish to detain 
the House, but I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the Scottish 
people and the Scottish Members will 
resist to the uttermost of their power 
any scheme whereby the industrial 
interests of the country would be placed 
in the hands of a clique of lawyers 
in Edinburgh. 

*(4.1.) Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
wish to ask why there is not in this 
Bill any provision dealing with the ex- 
penses of unopposed Bills? Reference 
has been made in the course of this 
Debate to the very great expense which 
is incurred in this way, and in a Return 
I obtained last year it was stated that 
the average of the last five years’ 
fees on unopposed Bills alone was 
£4,000 a year. I think that is a 
point upon which we in Scotland 
have very great reason to complain. 
Of course I draw a distinction between 
opposed and unopposed Bills, and I 
agree with the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) that a very 
large number of these Bills ought not 
to come here atall. 1 will speak of a 
special matter in which my constituents 
are interested—a matter of a harbour. 
A very small community want to make 
a slight alteration in the harbour and 
they have to come to Parliament for 
permission to do it. We think that is 
a matter which might very well be 
arranged locally. In one case that was 
brought under my knowledge the total 
outlay in the alteration of a harbour 
was £12,000 and the Parliamentary ex- 
penses were £1,200. These are things 
that the Scotch people complain of, and 
I have found whenever this question of 
Private Bill legislation is mentioned the 
Scotch people claim that they are entitled 
to some relief from the heavy burdens 
which are now imposed upon them. For 
instance, with respect to the question of 
the extension of harbours, if all parties 
are agreed I do not see why the matter 
could not be settled in some manner 
before the Sheriff. That principle 
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is not unknown in Scotch law. Take a 
case which the right hon. Gentleman 
willfunderstand, that of a School Board. 
If a School Board desires to acquire 
land they take action under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, and in 
99 cases out of 100 it is arranged 
privately, and the whole transaction 
is carried out before the Sheriff at 
a cost of a few shillings. If in 
the same way a piece of land is 
required for a harbour, even though 
everyone is agreed, we have to come to 
Parliament. I am perfectly well aware 
that the case I have referred to is not 
analogous to that of a harbour, but I 
think if the Harbour Department 
would issue a scale of maximum and 
minimum fees for harbour rates, as it 
does for railways, it would facilitate 
matters, and when the parties in any 
particular case are agreed, I do not see 
why the matter should not be carried 
on locally before the Sheriff. So far as 
my own constituents are concerned 
they have reasonable ground of com- 
plaint that they are made to come to 
London over very small matters which 
might certainly be arranged in the 
locality. Ido not want to detain the 
House, but I desired to bring this point 
before the Government and I hope it 
will engage their attention. I mention 
the subject at this stage, because when 
the Bill was last before the House an 
Amendment was moved to the effect 
that these matters should be arranged 
locally, and it was ruled out of order. I 
hope the Bill will contain some refer- 
ence to this devolution which will 
enable us to deal in a cheaper and more 
effective way with purely local questions 
on which everyone in the neighbourhood 
is agreed. 

‘(4.6.) Mr. SOMERVELL (Ayr, &c.) : 
[ should be glad if this Bill could extend 
to Scotland the powers which exist to 
a limited extent in England, and which 
it is proposed to confer upon Ireland, 
by which the divisions of wards in 
boroughs can be altered to suit local 
conditions without the necessity of 
appealing to Parliament. In England, 
if by reason of increase of buildings 
or population the Municipal representa- 
tion shall become unequal, the Local 
Authority has, I understand, power to 
alter the divisions of the wards without 
appealing to Parliament for power to 
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effect the desired re-distribution. And 
the Leader of the House has intimated 
that in his new Irish Local Government 
measure he intends to introduce a 
clause which will give the same facili- 
ties to Ireland. In Scotland that pro- 
vision does not exist, and I venture to 
suggest that this measure affords a 
convenient means of introducing that 
reform. One of the boroughs in my 
constituency would be affected by such 
an alteration, and I hope opportunity 
will be taken to introduce a clause of 
the kind I suggest into this Bill. 

(4.9.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): I think the last speaker is a little 
too sanguine as to the powers which 
exist in England in the matter of 
altering the boundaries of boroughs. 
In Liverpool, for instance, the question 
just now is a burning one, but the 
Corporation can do nothing without 
the assent of Parliament. I think the 
question is one, however, which might 
very well be dealt with either in this 
Bill or in the Police Bill. The general 
principle which the Scotch Members 
desire to see recognised is, that their 
should be local investigation of local 
requirements, and the feeling of anxiety 
is not so much that the matter should 
be postponed until the best method of 
securing that end can be found, but 
that an early effort should be made by 
legislative enactment bringing some 
method into effect which will secure 
that object ; and, if afterwards a better 
method can be discovered, it may be 
substituted. The question also of 
House fees is another very serious 
matter, especially for the smaller 
boroughs, and I hope the attention of 
the Government and of the Authorities 
of the House will be directed to this 
matter. In all parts of Scotland the 
decisions of the Committees of this 
House are received with great respect, 
and so, also, are the decisions of the 
Judges who now try Election Petitions, 
a function which in former times was 
discharged by this House, and I think 
we might take that asa precedent, and 
relegate to the Judges some of the in- 
quiries which are now made at great 
cost in London. It has been said that 
there is danger in allowing makers of the 
law to afterwards become interpreters 
of the law, but it is competent for the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
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of England, and also of Ireland, to be- 
come Judges, and the late Lord Advocate 
is now a Judge. Noone did more than 
he, probably, in preparing the details 
of the Local Government Bill for Scot- 
land ; but now that he has become an 
interpreter of the law which he assisted 
to make, I am sure he will address 
himself in the most fair and impartia! 
manner to the duties which he has to 
discharge. I hope that this Bill will 
be successful and will be passed into 
law. 

(4.14.) Mr. PARKER-SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): I think, for the 
purposes of this discussion, it is neces- 
sary to divide these Private Bills into 
two classes. There is one class in 
which very large pecuniary interests 
are involved, and another in which only 
very small interests are involved. In 
Railway Bills very large pecuniary 
interests are involved on both sides, 
and I think the present tribunal is as 
satisfactory as any that could be found 
for dealing with them. But there are 
a number of cases where only small 
pecuniary interests are involved, and in 
those it is extremely unsatisfactory that 
the people should be put to the expense of 
coming up to London to give evidence 
in support of a Bill or to oppose it. 
Just now, for instance, Glasgow is pro- 
posing to erect a fever hospital in my 
own constituency, and there is a very 
strong feeling against it in the neigh- 
bourhood. This is a purely working 
class neighbourhood, and I presented a 
Petition from these people bearing 2,000 
signatures. That Petition doubtless 
had as much influence as Petitions 
usually have; but the unsatisfactory 
thing is that, as these people are not 
able to spend £100 in opposing the 
proposal and making their case heard, 
they can do nothing but petition. I 
think matters of this kind might very 
well be removed from London and 
dealt with by the Sheriff, or in some 
much more summary way than is at 
present adopted. 

*(4.17.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): It is probably incon- 
venient that a Second Reading Debate 
should take place at this stage of a 
measure, but the temptation to hon. 
Members is almost irre-istible when the 
Minister in charge of the Bill has made 
his explanatory speech on this stage. 


Mr. Sinclair 
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I agree with the Member for Belfast in 
the jealousy he feels in delegating any 
of the duties of this House to those 
outside unless a very urgent case is 
made out. I have been very carefully 
through the evidence which was given 
to the Select Committee, and I quite 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who 
suggested that the tendency of special 
tribunals is to become “ groovy.” I 
should not like to be compelled to ex- 
plain the word, but probably hon. 
Members will understand the senti- 
ment which I wish to convey. In 
many cases I think investigations in 
the locality would tend to increase 
rather than to diminish the expenses, 
because a large number of witnesses 
would be called, and local passion, local 
heat, and local fury would have a ten- 
dency to extend the proceedings. And 
in any case this House must have the 
last word, and that would involve a 
Debate; and if the House differed, 
perhaps through the influence of the 
local Members, from the finding of the 
Local Authority, there would have to be 
another local inquiry, and the matter 
would then have to come before us 
again. Then, with respect to the work 
done by Members on Committees, I think 
theright hon. Baronet (Sir J. Mowbray) 
who presides over the Committees of 
this House has somewhat exaggerated 
the ‘‘ dodges,”’ as he called them, to 
which Members resort to avoid serving 
on Committees, and I do not think 
those dodges which he has described 
are creditable to the House. This 
Committee work is not only work that 
we are bound to do, but I think it is 
work of a very interesting character. 
I often think that Members would be 
more usefully occupied upstairs than 
in lolling listlessly on these Benches 
with nothing to do, which causes a 
deterioration of the physical and mental 
faculties that I know nothing to equal. 
Upstairs they might be doing useful 
work for their constituents, and it 
would give them an excuse for not 
going down to their constituencies to 
open bazaars and tlower shows if 
they could declare that their Pavrlia- 
mentary duties occupied so much of 
their time that they could not get 
away. But I think it should be more 
equally divided. There are so many 
Members who escape because they are 
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Railway Directors, or lawyers, or 
physicians ; and I wonder what will 
happen to the Committees in the next 
House of Commons, which threatens 
to be filled with lawyers. Of the 670 
Members of this House, only about 
120 are required to serve on the Com- 
mittees, and I think everyone should 
be prepared to take their fair share. 
I consider that the whole difficulty of 
the case might be met without any 
drastic change such as is now proposed, 
but by the very sensible suggestions of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, that the 
House fees should be reduced, the 
lengthy and expensive notice required 
by the Standing Orders Committee be 
reduced, and the work begun much 
earlier so as to prevent the confusion of 
the present method, and the Provisional 
Order system extended. Then we 
should get all the benefit of local in- 
quiry. County Councils and other re- 
sponsible bodies might well be entrusted 
with some class of this work. 
I hope the House will not delegate 
its powers in the way that some hon. 
Members have proposed. 

(4.29.; Mr. THORBURN (Peebles 
and Selkirk): I know the ground of 
many of the complaints which have 
come from Scotland, and I say that the 
people are looking with very great in- 
terest on the progress of this Bill. 
I differ from many hon. Members who 
sit on this side of the House as regards 
the principle and the details of last 
years Bill. For my part, I thought the 
Commission set up under the Bill of 
last year was one of the best possible 
Commissions we could have had. It 
was composed chiefly of professional 
men, men accustomed to weigh evi- 
dence ; and I think there could be no 
Commission which could report to this 
House more clearly and distinctly on 
any kind of Bill than the Commission 
proposed under last year’s Bill. The 
Commission to be appointed under the 
present Bill has, however, this advan- 
tage, that you have Representatives of 
both Houses of Parliament upon it, and 
you will thereby save the expense of 
one inquiry. At present, of course, 
Bills coming before this House have 
not only to go before a Committee of 
this House, but a Committee of the 
House of Lords. Now, as an illustra- 


tion of the great expense from the pre- 
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sent system I may mention that last 
year a gentleman of my acquaintance 
was examined on the Princes Street 
Tunnel Bill. He was kept here ten 
days, and every day it was said he was 
to be examined, and he got, I believe, 
seven guineas a day for the whole of 
that time. Well, that is an expense 
which can be obviated under the pre- 
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sent Bill, and I hope sincerely we 
shall have this system of Local in- 
quiry passed this Session. My hon. 


Friend the Member for Stirlingshire 
(Mr. Bolton) apparently objects to the 


Commission under the Bill having 
power to throw out a Bill; but I 


may point out that Committees ap- 
pointed by this House have exactly the 
same power of throwing out Bills. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast ap- 
peared to have as his fundamental ob- 
jection to this Bill that if it became law 
as regarded Ireland it might put a 
spoke in the wheel of Home Rule. 
From my point of view that will 
be a very great advantage indeed, and 
I hope that this system of devolution 
will eventually be adopted by the 
country and not such a drastic measure 
as is proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
which I believe will be fraught with 
the greatest disaster to this country. 
(4.33.) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Man- 
chester, E.): We have already, I think, 
discussed this stage of the Bill suffi- 
ciently, and now Sir, I shall not 
attempt to survey the whole ground 
of the controversy which has been 
opened this afternoon. But I suppose 
the House will desire that I should 
briefly reply to some of the points and 
objections which have been taken by 
the friends of the Bill and also by those 
who do not feel able to support it. 
Perhaps the most detailed criticism 
passed upon the measure, or at ail 
events the criticism of the most 
general kind passed npon it, was that 
contained in the speech of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. He, I 
think, objected to the Bill upon almost 
every possible ground. He thought 
it was inconsistent with our prin- 
ciples in that this was a step towards 
separation; and he thought it was 
inconsistent with his principles in so 
far as it did not carry out the prin- 
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ciple of separation nearly far enough. 
Well, Sir, on that point I would only 
say that though it is true that this Bill 
applies to Scotland and to Ireland it is 
not, in my view at all events, neces- 
sarily and ultimately to be limited to 
those two parts of the Kingdom. I re- 
gard this as an experimental measure. 
So far as I am concerned I should be 
quite content if the experiment were 
limited to Scotland if that were the 
desire of the House. Admitting it to be 
experimental I do not wish to press it 
unduly upon too large an area at once ; 
but I do not admit that it is in any 
sense a step in the direction of 
Separatism, because I have been most 
careful in framing the measure to 
maintain the control of this House in 
all the important stages of Private 
Bill legislation. Then the _ hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that he 
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did not think it would save the time | 
of private Members, and one of his_ 
main reasons for saying that was that | 
the Third Reading would be of so con- | 
tentious a character that practically | 
this House would be asked to take as 
large a part in the Private Bill pro- | 
cedure under the new system as it | 
does under the system now in force. | 
Sir, [admit it to be true that the Third | 
Reading will be probably a more con- | 
tentious stage under this Bill than it 
usually is at the present time; but that 
is because we transfer from the Second 
Reading to the Third Reading the | 
Debate which takes place at present 
on the Second Reading. I do not 
believe that there will be more debate 
on these Bills than there is now. I be- 
iieve the only change that will take place 
is that the Debate will take place, not 
on the Second Reading before the Bill | 
goes to Committee, but on the Third | 
Reading after the Committee has 
reported upon it. Then, Sir, upon the 
general question raised by many hon. 
Members of this House, and, among | 
others, by the hon. Member for | 
Stirlingshire (Mr. Bolton) that there is | 
no relief to be offered to Members of | 
this House by a Bill of this kind, I 
would say that if that be so, what 
becomes of all the speeches which have 
been made by Members in all parts of 
the House, but chiefly from hon. 
Members on the other side of the 
House, upon the merits of delegation 
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and devolution? This is distinctly a 
case of delegation and devolution ; and 
I think it is strange that hon. Members 
who support delegation and devolution 
in the gross should so strongly object 
to carry out these principles when pro- 
posed in a more limited form. Then, 
Sir, the hon. Gentleman was of 
opinion, and in this also he followed 
other Members of the House, that very 
little economy would result from this 
Bill. Well, it is perfectly true that 
this Bill leaves unaltered the amount 
of House fees which are charged. [ 
grant that; but surely it will be 
admitted that the amount of the House 
fees charged is but a very fractional 
portion of the total cost of fighting any 
Bill through Committee of this House 
and of the House of Lords. It really 
is absolutely insignificant when so con- 
sidered ; and when we are told of how 
few Private Bills come to this House 
from Scotland and Ireland, and there- 
fore that the relief to Scotland and 
Ireland will be very small, do not hon. 
Gentlemen who use that argument 
forget that one of the reasons why 
there are so few Private Bills from 
these countries is, not because there 
are few undertakings which Scotsmen 
and Irishmen would like to see carried 
through by means of Private Bill 
legislation, but because the cost of 
such legislation is so great that many 
useful schemes have to be choked off 
by the very fact that their promoters 
have to come to this House for sanction 
to carry them into effect? The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stirling- 
shire, among other objections which he 
raised, said that we were giving legis- 
lative powers to this Commission, and, 
therefore delegating to them _ the 
powers which we ought jealously to 
keep in our own hands. Let me in 
the first place point out that if that be 
a crime, it is a crime which we 
already commit, because under the 
system of Provisional Orders there is at 
present local inquiry carried out by an 
official of the Department who has 
power to prevent the Bill going a step 
further if he so determines. That is 
the power which the hon. Member 
does not desire to give to the Com- 
mission, yet it is the power already 
given to an official, the power of in- 
quiry in the case of a Provisional Order. 
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Mr. J. C. BOLTON: Only in such 
a case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is no 
doubt true ; but in so far as the actual 
operation of a Provisional Order is 
concerned, I think the hon. Gentle- 
man will admit that an officer of the 
Department has precisely the same 
kind of powers to which objection has 
been taken on the present occasion. 
But that is notall. Observe the incon- 
sistency of the opponents of this Bill, 
for while the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stirlingshire objects to the very 
humble amount of legislative delega- 
tion given by this Bill to the Commis- 
sion, most of the other Gentlemen who 
have spoken against the Bill say that 
it does not go far enough, and that we 
ought to give to the County Councils 
altogether the power of dealing with 
these matters which are now dealt with 
by Private Bill legislation. 
only one of these contentions can be 
true. They cannot both be true, that 


we go too far and also that we do not | 


go far enough. Well, what do we think 
of this proposal to hand over legisla- 
tive powers to County Councils and 
Local Authorities wholly unchecked 
and wholly uncontrolled by this House ? 
I am perfectly ready to increase the 
dignity and the importance of those 
Bodies as far as I possibly can by 
giving them every duty they can pro- 
perly undertake ; but I do not think 
they can properly undertake the par- 
ticular kind of business which I under- 
stand hon. Gentlemen desire to hand 
over to them, if it involve either a 
judgment upon the commercial or 
financial prospects of the undertaking 
to be adjudicated upon, or if it in- 
volve the compulsory taking away of 


private property for the sake of those | 


undertakings. One hon. Gentleman, 
l am not quite sure who it was, in the 


course of this Debate reminded us of | 


the precedent of taking land compul- 
sorily for school purposes. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) : I did. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but 
school purposes are a perfectly well-de- 
fined public object, involving no finan- 
cial interest at all, wholly divorced 
from financial interests, and I do not 
see any analogy between giving the 
Sheriff powers in such cases, and giving 
the same official or the County Council 
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the power of deciding that land should 
be compulsorily taken either for har- 
bour works or gas works. 

Mr. DUFF: I referred to unopposed 
Bills. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not re- 
ferring to the hon. Gentleman, I was 
referring to other hon. Gentlemen who 
certainly did not confine themselves to 
unopposed Bills, but who said that all 
Bills, whether opposed or unopposed 
—all Bills of a certain class—should 
be handed over to the Sheriff 
or to the County Council. Observe, 
that in all probability, if you hand over 
to the County Council or the Local 
Authority the power of deciding these 
questions you are making them the 
judges of their own case. They are 
| often the very Authorities who desire to 
/acquire the land for the purposes of 
| gas works, or who desire to take land 
compulsorily, or to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out operations 
| involving financial considerations. They 
are not the proper judges to determine 
whether that land ought to be taken, or 
whether that financial operation is 
sound. You require in these cases to 
have an independent tribunal. If you 
do not find one in this House you must 
find it in some such Commission as we 
propose to set up. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the Ayr Burghs (Mr. 
Somervell) pointed out to the House, 
with I think great force and propriety, 
that there is at present no power under 
the Scottish Law to alter municipal 
areas without coming to Parliament, 
and he reminded us also that we pro- 
posed to give those powers in the case 
of Ireland, and that in a somewhat 
imperfect shape they already existed in 
the case of England. I entirely concur 
in the general spirit of my hon. Friend's 
| remarks; but I would suggest to him 
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‘that the proper way of dealing 
with the difficulty to which 
he has called attention is by 

}an amendment of the Local 

| Government Act for Scotland 


'rather than upon a Bill dealing with 
| Private Bill Procedure. One further 
| point only requires to be dealt with, 
and it is that relating to fees. Almost 
every hon. Gentleman who has spoken 
against the Bill in this House has told 
|us that the great obstacle to Private 
| Bill legislation, the great hardship 
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inflicted upon suitors who come up to 
this House, is the magnitude of the 
fees which this House charges before 
the Private Bill can become law. 
Now, Sir, I do not venture to give an 
opinion upon the propriety of the scale 
of fees which this House charges. It 
is not a subject on which I am com- 
petent to offer one; but I would 
venture to point out that it is not by 
legislation that those fees can or ought 
to be altered. They are not fixed by 
legislation. They do not require legis- 
lation to alter or modify them. They 
are fixed by the House itself, and if 
the House is of opinion that they are 
too high, there is no difficulty what- 
ever in the House carrying out its own 
views upon that point without either 
going through the formality of a Bill, 
or consulting the other House of Par- 
liament on the question at all. I do 
not know that I need deal at greater 
length with okjections which I gather 
will be laid before us in a more formal 
shape at later stages of the Bill. But 
nothing I have heard has done any- 
thing to convince me that this simple 
method of devolution and delegation, 
by which this House will certainly be 
relieved of some of its labours—how 
much, will depend on the reception 
you give to this Bill—by which un- 
doubtedly witnesses will be saved the 
trouble and the expense of coming 
from Scotland and from Ireland ; by 
which undoubtedly the advantages of a 
local inquiry will be conferred in many 
cases where by universal admission 
local inquiry would be desirable— 
nothing that I have heard can persuade 
me out of the belief that a Bill of this 
kind will be of advantage to the two 
parts of the United Kingdom to which 
it applies. If I am told that the power 
and authority of Parliament is dimin- 
ished by the fact that some of the 
judicial duties now given to our Mem- 
bers will be handed over to a judicial 
body not nominated or controlled by 
this House, I would point out that 
this Bill elaborately provides all the 
principles by which that tribunal 
shall be guided in its decisions, while 
the final decision of that tribunal shall 
in every case be open to revision by 
this House itself, shall be open to alter- 
ation if the House should so desire, or 
to rejection if that should seem good to 
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the majority. Under these cireum- 
stances I venture to hope that the 
further consideration—a consideration 
which will be better afforded when the 
Bill has been printed—will mitigate 
some of the objections which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may feel, and will 
enable us to confer upon Scotland, if 
not upon Ireland, a boon which I am 
a certain that Scotland urgently 
esires. 


(4.46.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has referred to 
the question of fees as being one with 
which only this House can deal. We 
who represent Ireland know that a case 
has been made out for legislation of 
this kind in spite of what has been said 
to-day by the Member for West Bel- 
fast. The hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast has told us that there were 
only six Private Bills from Ireland 
last vear. That in itself surely proves 
the necessity of a Bill like this, 
because it shows that many projects 
that would otherwise be proceeded with 
are absolutely killed by the expense to 
the promoters in having to come to this 
House for powers. I would like, then, 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, in 
reference to this question of fees, 
whether he would be willing to appoint 
a small Committee to consider that 
question with the view of seeing whether 
the fees could be reduced, or whethe: 
the scale could be so altered that for 
the smaller projects the fees might be 
lessened, so that they might pass 
through Parliament at much less 
cost ? 


(4.47.) Mr. MARK STEWART 
(Kirkcudbright): I also would like to 
ask my right hon. Friend one question— 
namely, whether, in order to lessen the 
costs to parties promoting Private Bills 
from Scotland, a Scotch agent could, 
in the preliminary stages, appear as a 
Parliamentary agent, or whether it is 
imperative that a Parliamentary agent 
should conduct, in this House and in the 
House of Lords, the preliminary stages 
of the Bill? Perhaps my right hon. 
Friend will consider that point while 
considering the question of expense. 
Of course, my object is simply to lessen 
ec amount of expense as far as pos- 
sible. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot answer these questions straight 
off; but if my hon. Friend will put a 
question on the Paper I will make in- 
quiries into the matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. A, J. 
Balfour, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Jackson, and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 242.] 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £100, be 

ted to Her Majesty, to defray the Char 

‘or the Ordnance Factories (the cost of the 
Productions of which will be charged to the 
Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st oe of 
March 1893.” 

*(4.42.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): Mr. Courtney, Sir, I 
desire to return for a few moments to a 
subject to which I referred last year— 
namely, the merits of the Lee Metford 
rifle, and the policy which the Govern- 
ment have pursued both in its adoption 
and in regard to its manufacture. I 
am not going to inflict upon the Com- 
mittee a long criticism of details. I 
will only say this, that neither from 
what I have read, nor heard, nor seen, 
nor learned by actual experiments, do 
I see any reason whatever to modify in 
any way the opinions I expressed last 
year. Take the shooting of the weapon, 
at any rate with the present ammuni- 
tion, and I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) will himself be pre- 
pared to admit — whether from the 
practice of the Army or of civilians and 
Volunteers as shown by the various 
competitions in which this rifle has 
been used under similar conditions with 
the Martini- Henry—that the actual re- 
sults obtained have not, at any rate, been 
superior to those obtained with the 
Martini-Henry. If you take the ques- 
tion of the extreme range of the rifle 
you will find from the answer given by 
the right hon. Gentleman to a question 
the other day, t :at the maximum range 
of the rifle is very much the same as 
the Martini-Henry—about 3,600 yards 
with the direct snot, and something 
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under 3,000 yards with a ricochet 
shot. I do not wish to lay very great 
stress on this question of shooting or of 
the range of the rifle, because I main- 
tain that the soldiers never have got 
all that I think could be got out of the 
Martini-Henry, and that the question 
of the accuracy and range of the rifle 
is, to acertain extent, a matter of detail, 
and as a matter of fact any good 
modern rifle is quite good enough for 
all practical purposes when put into the 
hands of the soldier. While these, as I 
admit, are details, still I do not really 
believe that at present, with the pre- 
sent ammunition, you have got a bit 
farther forward in the matter of shoot- 
ing than you have got with the Martini- 
Henry. But when I come to the ques- 
tion of the construction of the nifle I 
would at the outset say that I do not 
wish to take up any impossible or im- 
practical attitude. I am perfectly ready 
to admit that this weapon has many of 
the necessary requirements of a military 
weapon ; but still, Sir, I do say that 
while it has many of these requisites, 
it leaves very much to be desired both 
in the matter of simplicity and of strength 
of construction. I say that it has in it 
too many parts; it has too many screws, 
too many excrescences which are 
liable to be knocked off or damaged, 
and which it is not easy for 
unskilled labour readily to replace. 1 
believe that my opinion in this respect 
is borne out by the action of the 
Government itself, because at a com- 
paratively early period after the adop- 
tion of the rifle we began to hear of 
improvements. In November, 1890, | 
think we first heard of a Mark II., 
and so early as February of last 
year a rifle was produced in the House 
to show the alterations. That rifle was 
not the rifle being served out to the 
Army at the time. 


Estimates. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: That was 
Mark II. 
*“Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Yes. Ido 


not want to be at all unfair in this 
matter, but I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that hon. Members did say 
at that time, ‘‘ Oh, it is all very well! 
a rifle is now being issued, but here is 
Mark II., and we see how very much 
better a weapon Mark II. is. That is 
the weapon which, after all, the De- 
partment is going to use.” I think 
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that the fact that the weapon Mark II. 
was produced so early after the other 
is in itself a convincing proof that the 
criticisms made on the new rifle were 
sound and weighty criticisms, and were 
criticisms which even those who were 
most in favour of the new rifle have 
been obliged themselves to admit. But 
nothing has yet been done with regard 
to the issuing of the improved weapon 
to the Army. The fact of the matter 
is, that this rifle was like a child 
prematurely born. It was like a seven 
months’ child, which, no doubt, may 
grow into something very strong here- 
after, but which in its early days is 
ricketty and weak, and requiring care 
and attention. I think it is the fact 
that some 300,000 of Mark I. rifles 
have been issued, or are completed and 
about to be issued to the Army; and 
what I want to know is whether any 
improvements at all have been intro- 
duced into Mark I., as Mark I. is now 
being manufactured and issued to the 
troops ; whether it is what I may call 
an Improved Mark I. ; or whether it is 
the same as before the improvements 
were produced last year? Of course I 
know that the Lewes sight has been 
abandoned; but with regard to the 
sight I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he has had any com- 
plaints of the weakness of the new 
foresight, or whether that foresight has 
been complained of as being liable to 
be knocked off, and not suitable for the 
rough usage to which it is likely to be 
subjected? Then I would like also 
some information on this other point. 
One of the principal parts of the rifle 
was the attachment of the bolthead to 
the bolt. Now, various plans were 
suggested to do away with the bolt- 
head screw. I know that two or 
three methods were submitted to the 
War Office, which were put aside; 
but I understand one of these boltheads 
has now been adopted. Are the bolt- 
heads being now manufactured on this 
principle? Then I would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman for informa- 
tion with reference to the progress 
of the new cordite powder; as to 
how soon we are likely to have 
the new powder distributed for prac- 
tical use, and when it will take the 
place of the present powder? It seems 
to me that you are not acting very 
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wisely, when you are manufacturing 
such a large number of the new rifles, 
to go on manufacturing the Martini- 
Henry rifles. I cannot understand why 
it should be the object of the War 
Office to have small arms with different 
bores, when we could have all our 
troops armed with rifles of the same 
bore. I believe that nothing has yet 
been done with regard to manufacturing 
a small-bore carbine for the Cavalry, 
and that that force is still being armed, 
when new weapons are required, with 
the Martini-Henry carbine. Now, I 
should like to press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the great’ desirability of at 
once adopting a Lee Metford carbine 
for the Cavalry, because I believe 
that the Cavalry, even more than the 
Infantry, would be benefited by having 
a small-bore weapon, and especially a 
repeating one. I should next like to 
ask whether anything has been done to 
strengthen the magazine and the 
magazine spring in the present issue 
of the rifle? because it has been 
generally held that the magazine 
is the most unsatisfactory part of 
the weapon, and one which is 
likely to break down when it 
is brought into actual service. | 
would also like to know whether the 
War Office Authorities have changed 
their minds in regard to introducing 
some form of the clip system of 
loading for the magazine rifle? I do 
not think I need trouble the Committee 
with any further remarks at the present 
moment. I would only say that I 
honestly desire to see every effort made 
to secure for the Army as good a 
weapon as can possibly be obtained. 
(5.10.) THe SECRETARY 9 or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. E. Srannops, 
Lincolnshire, Horncastle): All the 
questions that have been addressed to 
me seem to me to be of an important 
character, and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of saying—and [I say it with 
some satisfaction— that after the 
further experience I have had, I am 
able absolutely to adhere to all I said 
in February of last year with reference 
to the new rifle. The reports we have 
received as to the rifle, which is now 
being placed in the hands of the troops, 
are very satisfactory. I am also able 
to say that the objections to it have 
practically disappeared, and that it is 
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ranks of our Army. I have heard 
criticisms passed on the War Office for 
having been somewhat slack in 
adopting and introducing the magazine 
rifle so long after foreign countries 
have adopted it. I think we have 
profited by the experience of other 
countries, and that the steps we are 
now taking, as the results of that ex- 
perience, have been of great value to 
us. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
a specific question, to which I will en- 
deavour shortly to reply. He said that, 
after all, the new rifle did not show 
any conspicuously better shooting than 
the Martini-Henry, and that it is not 
superior to it. I fully admit that 1 can- 
not say that the shooting of the new 
rifle is superior to that of the Martini- 
Henry, but that is due entirely to the 
ammunition. Like all foreign countries, 
we have had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing the right sort of ammunition for our 
rifles. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman had 
heard the speech I made the other day, 
he would have noticed that I dwelt 
especially upon that point. We have 
gone so far with cordite powder that 
we are trying it under all conditions, 
and the results have been absolutely 
satisfactory. So far as we can see at 
present, we believe that the cordite 
powder is better than any powder pro- 
duced in foreign countries which has 
come within our experiments. We 
have often to carry powder in maga- 
zines on board ships in the midst of a 
great heat, and therefore it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be such 
powder as will meet all conditions of 
heat and cold. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman also referred to the strength 
of the new rifle, and asked me whether 
any changes have been introduced into 
it since it has been issued to the troops. 
No change had been made in the rifles 
which were issued last year to the 
treops, but the rifles now being issued 
have all undergone some change in 
order to meet the defects which had 
heen found to exist in them. A new 
sight has been substituted for the 
original, and the spring has been 
strengthened, but the magazine remains 
of the same size as before. When I am 
asked whether we have changed our 
opinion with regard to the system, and 
are prepared to adopt that which is 
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in operation in other countries, we 
say we believe that the system we have 
adopted here is the best on the whole. 
In the new rifle we have got rid of 
difficulties which so many people con- 
sider to be very serious, but which we 
do not admit to be serious in their 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was highly desirable that we 
should have, as soon as possible, the 
same bore in all the rifles and carbines 
which are in use throughout our Army, 
and that we should not spend money 
in producing rifles with old bores. He 
also urged that we should issue rifles 
with small bores to the Cavalry. Now 
that is entirely our desire. We pro- 
pose to issue rifles with the small bore. 
It has been necessary, however, to con- 
tinue to make a certain number of 
carbines with the old bore for the use 
of the Volunteers and other parts of the 
Forces who are armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles. That is all I have to say 
upon the subject, and I think it will be 
agreed that I have tried to answer the 
questions which have been put to me. 
*(5.20.) Cotonet HUGHES (Wool- 
wich) : I desire to ask for an answer to 
a question I put in writing to the War 
Office authorities, about a year and a 
half ago, with reference to the discharge 
of workmen from Government factories. 
The Superannuation Act for 1887 says 
that any man who has served for seven 
years and is then discharged, in conse- 
quence of a reduction of the staff, is 
entitled toask foragratuity. Nowanum- 
ber of men have applied for gratuities at 
different times, and the answer they 
have received is that the Secretary for 
War wiil not recommend them to 
the Treasury to be paid gratui- 
ties unless they have served twelve 
years. What right has the head 
of any Department, or any person 
whatever, to decide that an Act 
of Parliament which states the 
period at seven years shall be 
construed to mean twelve? It is 
of no use for this House to pass 
Acts of Parliament if they are to 
be so ignored. These men were 
not entitled to superannuation, but they 
were entitled to ask for a gratuity at 
the end of seven years’ service. The 
exercise of sucha regulation in opposition 
to a specific enactment appears to me, 
without explanation, to be unjustifiable 
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and incomprehensible. I, therefore, beg 
to ask the Secretary for War why he 
does not carry out the Statute itself; 
and why it is that he fixes twelve years 
as the proper period instead of seven 
years ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): In answer to the 
question of the hon. Member, I would 
explain that there are clauses in the 
Superannuation Act which enable the 
Treasury to frame certain rules, so as 
to avoid the difficulties attending the 
discharge and employment of workmen. 
There must be in Government factories 
some power of dispensing with the ser- 
vices of workmen in a short time. It 
would become a grievance if a man who 
had served for five or six years were to 
be discharged at the end of those 
periods, when by serving a few months 
longer he would be entitled to a small 
allowance. That is the main reason 
for making the rule. It was not in any 
way adopted with the view of getting 
rid of men or to defraud them of what 
they might expect to receive at the end 
of their period of service. The heads 
of the factories felt that the men who 
had served for eleven or twelve years 
were the men who ought to be given 
something at the end of their term of 
service, because they might have ex- 
pected to have had permanent employ- 
ment. 

*“CotonEL HUGHES: I will not dis- 
cuss the reasons which caused the 
creation of the clauses of the Act; but 
I say that under it every man employed 
in the Government factories is entitled, 
at the end of seven years, if discharged 
owing to the abolition of employment, 
to ask the Treasury for a gratuity, and 
it should not be construed to mean a 
period of twelve years. 

Mr. BRODRICK: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has regard to only one portion 
of the Act and not to the whole of it. 
There are clauses which enable the 
Treasury to frame rules, in order to 
enable it to avoid the difficulties I have 
alluded to. I am informed that this 
step was not taken without most care- 
ful consideration of the facts, and I am 
sure the hon. Member will see that if 
sertain rules were not laid down the 
working of the factories would become 
impossible. 


Colonel Huyhes 
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*(5.51.) Captarn BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): I have had a case 
brought to my notice only to-day, in 
which a man has received notice to 
leave the factory at Enfield after 
serving eleven years, and nine months, 
and the Superintendent has assured me 
that he was unable to do anything 
towards getting the man a_ super- 
annuation or gratuity because of the 
order which has been given by the 
head of the Department that a man 
should not receive it unless he had 
been twelve years in the factory. 
When an Act of Parliament lays down 
a fixed number of years, it is hard lines 
that the head of some Department should 
afterwards override the practical 
decision which this House has come 
to. 

(5.24.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camber- 
well, Peckham) : I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War whether the cordite 
powder to which he referred in his 
speech is the same powder that has 
been patented under that name by Sir 
Frederick Abel, the Chairman of the 
Explosives Committee, which  re- 
commended its adoption: and 
whether it is the case that 
other rifle manufacturing firms, who 
wanted to have their powder tried, 
made application to that effect to the 
War Office, and that their applications 
were absolutely ignored ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE : I understand 
that the cordite powder was made 
practically by Sir Frederick Abel and 
another gentleman, and that they im- 
mediately assigned the patent to the 
Government of this country. Other 
rifle manufacturers asked that their 
powder should be tried, and I gave 
instructions that it should be tried in 
such a manner as to absolutely satisfy 
the authorities of the War Office as to 
its merits. The result, however, has 
been that it has been decided that the 
cordite powder is the best powder. 

(5.28.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I desire to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to what is 
known as the Enfield scandal, as 
we were prevented from discussing 
the question on a previous occasion. 
The charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman is one of political corruption ; 
that is to say, a charge of plundering the 
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taxpayer for the purpose of benefitting 
some Political Parties that he may be 
in agreement with at the present 
moment. I received from the Committee 
at Enfield a notice that this matter 
would be brought forward by the 
Member for the Division on a Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House. I 
do not know why that course was not 
taken. The Committee enclosed a 
precise statement of the case ; and the 
first charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman is that he is paying, or has 
agreed to pay, to private manufacturers 
£5 for rifles that can be made at 
Enfield by our own workmen at a cost 
of £3 8s., and that, in fact, con- 
tracts amounting to nearly £500,000 
have been given out to private manu- 
facturers on these terms, which show 
that we are paying a private manufac- 
turer £2 more for rifles than the Enfield 
price. If that charge is correct it is a 
very serious one. The Evening News 
and Post, a Tory newspaper, calls this 
‘The Enfield Scandal,” and says they 
want to know why the matter is being 
burked in the House of Commons by 
the Government. They say that the 


difference between the charge of 
£3 8s. and £5 is the difference 
between the cost at Enfield and 


the cost outside; and they say that, 
instead of rifles being made at Enfield 
at the lower price, large orders have 
heen given to the Sparkbrook Factory at 
Birmingham, and to private firms at 
Sheffield, and other places, at the higher 
price. The Evening News and Post 
says— 

‘““ Why does not Mr. Stanhope honestly face 
this charge, and promise to stop the dismissal 
of any more Enfield rifle makers ” ” 

Previous to that they charge the 
Financial Secretary to the War 
Office with having in his answers 
burked the questions put to him 
in this House. I am = satisfied, 
on my own knowledge, that proper 
replies were not given either by the 
War Minister or the Financial Secre- 
tary, when this matter was mentioned 
here about a fortnight ago; and it cer- 
tainly astonished me that the War 
Minister has not taken some pains to 
explain so serious a matter. The 
works at Enfield have been a great 


expense to the nation, and the workmen 
engaged there have been 


educated 
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into doing this work of rifle making 
in an efficient manner. I quite 
agree that if you could get the rifles 
you require from private firms 
at a cheaper, or even at the same rate 
as is charged at Enfield, it would be a 
right and proper thing to put the work 
into the hands of private individuals. 
But having specially built these works 
at Enfield, and having trained skilled 
workmen, Government for some reason 
or other—while Enfield is idle—are 
actually paying private manufacturers 
very nearly double the price at which the 
same weapons can be made at Enfield. 
The only explanation of that is that it 
is done to please the political friends of 
the right hon. Gentleman. That isa 
very serious charge, and I want an 
answer from the right hon. Gentleman 
distinctly explaining why he is paying 
£5 for articles that can be produced at 
£3 8s. in our own factory. Now, Sir, 
I do not say that because men have been 
once employed at Enfield they should 
always be retained. But if these men 
have been working efficiently for a 
number of years, that fact ought to be 
taken into consideration; whilst it 
ought to be borne in mind that they 
have been put to great expense in 
many cases in getting a home near 
the works, and that in depriving 
them of their work at Enfield they will 
be compelled to make a fresh start in 
another part of the country. That is, 
perhaps, a view the taxpayer will not 
entertain, but I think it is entitled to 
some consideration. The matter, how- 
ever, upon which I shall take a Divi- 
sion is a charge of political corruption 
against the War Secretary. I move 
the reduction of the Vote by £50. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“Thata reduced sum, of £50, be granted 
for the said Service.” —(Mr. Morton.) 


*(5.40.) Sm J. COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): I do not think 
the hon. Member can have made any 
endeavour on his own behalf to ascer- 
tain why not merely this, but previous 
Governments have adopted, in obedience 
to the demands of public necessity, 
the course of employing private firms ; 
but he ought at least to have been 
aware that Commissions and Com- 
mittees that have inquired into the 
supply of ordnance and rifles have 
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universally pointed out the necessity of 
not relying in this country merely upon 
the Government factories. It must be 
recollected that in war we would have 
not merely to provide for the demands of 
the Army and Navy of the United 
Kingdom, but for the whole of the 
Indian Army, with all the addi- 
tions which a war would cause, 
and for Canada, which has a Militia 
Force of vast numbers and which 
relies upon this country to meet any 
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demand that may be occasioned by war | 


or the danger of war. If you pass to 
the Cape or Australasia it is the same 
thing there. Go round your Empire 
and you will find that the demand for 
ordnance and for stores that will come 
from this extensive Empire, if it is to 
be met by relying upon the Govern- 
ment factories in this country and 
upon these alone, will involve us in 
one or other of these difficulties: either 
you will not be able to meet these 
demands in war, or in time of peace the 
Government factories must be kept up 
on a gigantic and wasteful scale. That 
being so, I am sure the hon. Member 
himself would not like to face the 
consequences of a scare caused by 
demands coming from our Colonies 
which we could not meet. As a 
matter of fact and of history, any 
scares that we have had have actually 
blocked the Supply Department with 
demands for arms and stores that 
could not, in any sense, be met. 
Therefore, Sir, it comes to this: that 
the most economical thing for 
this country is not to keep up 
enormous and gigantic Government 
factories and_ establishments, but 
to keep a sufficient establishment 
under Government control for the 
manufacture of arms and ordnance as 
will leave the Government, to a certain 
extent, able to dictate fair terms to 
the trade, and to rely largely on the 
trade. Now, Sir, I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
War Office will at onve dispel the 
illusion which has evidently overtaken 
the advocates of Enfield. I do 
not forget that this discussion was 
originated by the hon. Member for 
Enfield, who very naturally strove 
to make the best of his case. 
But, Sir, the question above all 
others is not Enfield against Bir- 
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mingham or Enfield against Bow, 
but the question of what is best for 
the country and for national purposes. 
I think it is a great pity in this House 
we should get into these small wrangles 
through not having sufficient knowledge 
and should have to conduct our dis- 
cussions under the miserable necessities 
of Party strife. I cordially approve 
the action of the present Minister 
of War and of his predecessor, 
for the present Minister of War is 
merely carrying out the policy which 
has been laid down by successive 
Ministers of War. It is altogether 
beside the question to say that you 
must go to Government factories to 
get good rifles. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman once more to dispel 
the illusion that there is so great a 
discrepancy to be found between a 
rifle turned out by a Government 
factory and one turned out by a private 
factory. Everybody knows that as a 
matter of business you shonld charge 
the interest on capital outiay to the 
cost of production. But I was in- 
formed to-day by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the cost of a rifle, 
turned out by the Government factory, 
does not take into account the interest 
on capital outlay. And I think when 
the hon. Member (Mr. Morton) sees 
the figures he will see that instead of 
the price being double as between a 
Government rifle and a private factory 
rifle, there is only a matter of under 
thirty pence between them. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he will 
kindly state what, in the case of a 
Government produced rifle, is the distri- 
bution of the charges which make up 
that cost, and then apply the same 
test to the rifles turned out by private 
firms. The Comptroller General's 
Report gives the cost of the production 
of a rifle at a Government factory at 
£5 6s. 8d. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: That was at 
the commencement; since then the 
cost of producing rifles has been very 
much reduced. 

“Sm J. COLOMB: I have in 
my hand the Ordnance Factory 
Report for the years 1889-90, and, 
I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he rises to state when we 
are to have the Report for 1890-91 in 
our hands. Taking the figures for 
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1889-90 as stated in the Report, I find 
that the cost of a Government made 
rifle is £5 6s. 8d.; but it is quite 
evident from the following paragraph 
in the Report that there was some dis- 
pute between the Comptroiler General 
and the Factory Department as to 
what is really the cost of the rifle. 
In the 36th paragraph of the Report 
he says :— 

“In the examination of the local accounts 
at Enfield and Sparkbrook the transfer of the 
expenditure on the magazine rifle at the 
factory amounted to £2,564, which has been 
added to the cost of production at the former. 
The effect of this transfer has been that the 
cost of production per rifle, which ——— 
stood at Enfield at £5 5s., and at Sparkbroo 
at £5 18s. 4d., now stands in the production 
statement at £5 6s. 8d. I have not yet been 
furnished with an explanation of that adjust- 
ment.” 


I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he can furnish us with an explanation 
of this adjustment, also if he can tell 
us what is involved or meant by the 
expression ‘transfer of expenditure 
from one Department to another?” I 
find, taking the figures, that 4,000 
rifles were turned out at one factory at 
the cost given here, and perhaps at 
exactly the same as the cost of turning 
out rifles from another factory, where 
the figures run to 31,000. It puzzles 
me to know, if there is accurate 
account keeping, how it is possible 
in one establishment to turn out 
a small number of rifles and in 
another an enormous number of rifles 
and yet turn them out at exactly the 
same cost. That is a matter which 
requires some explanation. As far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the price 
of the trade to the War Office comes to 
£5 7s. 83d. I want to know if these 
trade prices are correct, and if not, 
would the right hon. Gentleman state 
the details of how that price is made 
up ? There is evidently some confusion, 
perhaps in the method of accounting. 
It is, I believe, beyond dispute, that 
in order to meet the exigencies of this 
great Empire, the best and cheapest 
way of doing it is to have a reasonable 
number of small Government factories, 
but mainly to rely also on private trade. 
And if you are going in any sense to 
expect to get the help of private trade 
in war you must give it encouragement 
in times of peace. It will not put 
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up machinery and plant to the same 
extent as if you gave encouragement, 
and if an emergency arises the trade 
would not be able to give you the 
help you desire. The really important 
point of the whole thing is that private 
firms do claim that a rifle supplied by 
private trade is the cheapest that can 
be made. I know how these figures of 
the cost of Government rifles are 
arrived at in the Government factories 
to show the smallest cost that possibly 
can be. 

(5.55.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley): I would like to 
say one or two words on this matter. 
It appears to me that the dispute as to 





Enfield has been going on for the last 
few weeks in the form of a very violent 
attack upon Birmingham. I quite 
understand from the hon. Member who 
represents the Enfield Division that he 
looks to the interests of his constituents, 
and no one complains of that. He 
does his best for them, and, we can 
only hope that in making his public 
speeches he will use a little more 
courteous language to the Repre- 





sentatives of other Divisions whose 
|industries are of the same character 
p= those of his own Division. 
Hon. Members on this side of the 
| House seem to make this question an 
engine for a political attack on Bir- 
mingham. The hon. Member who 
moved the reduction of the Vote seems 
not to have been posted up by his 
political friends even in the simplest 
manner. He asked the Secretary for 
War to answer two questions—namely, 
why a rifle costs £3 18s. at Enfield 
and costs £5 odd at the private factory 
at Sparkbrook. The answer is that 
the cost is not £3 18s. but £5 6s. 8d., 
and that Sparkbrook is not a private 
factory at all. Therefore, before the 
hon. Member for Peterborough makes 
these attacks he should learn the 
alphabet of the position, and so be 
able to conceal how little he knows 
about it. 

Mr. MORTON : Might I be allowed 
to state that I did not say Sparkbrook 
is a private factory? I quoted from a 
Tory paper, which spoke of the Spark- 
brook factory at Birmingham and 
two other private firms in large towns. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : The hon. 
Member was comparing the cost of 
rifles made by the Government and 
those made in private factories, and, of 
course, as he mentioned Sparkbrook in 
that connection the inference was that 
Sparkbrook was a private factory. 
We have two Government factories in 
Birmingham and Sparkbrook, a small 
arms factory at Smallheath, and 
another factory. The Royal Commis- 
sion which sat in 1887 reported that 
it was highly desirable that orders 
should be placed in the hands of the 
trade, and Lord Morley’s Commission 
urged that the Government should 
rely to a considerable extent on the 
gun trade. I suppose their object in 
so doing was to preserve for our own 
country every source of productive 
power which can be used when an 
emergency arises. But, in order to do 
that, private firms must get some 
trade, or they will not place themselves 
at the disposal of the Government. 
They should be encouraged to keep 
sufficient capacity for rifle making, and 
have orders occasionally that their 
premises would enable them to fulfil. 
The consequence of the present system 
is that a company went into liquida- 
tion, and the Government bought a 
small arms factory for £40,000 or 
£50,000 which cost nearer £200,000. 
And if they pursue that policy with 
other factories ruin of the same 
character will assuredly follow. I am 
not arguing now whether that policy 
is right or wrong, but we cannot pos- 
sess this reserve of forse without 
giving them orders occasionally. At 
Birmingham we have exactly the state 
of things recommended by the Royal 
Commission—a Royal small arms fae- 
tory for general continual work, and a 
reserve force in one of the best private 
factories we have. The hon Member 
has quoted one paper; I may quote 
another, which for misrepresentation 
and vulgarity is, perhaps, at the top of 
the Press of England. I ain speaking 
of the Star, a paper sworn by by 
many Members on this side of the 
House. This paper says— 

“ Birmingham is busy and Enfield starving. 
Every rifle made in Birmingham is of inferior 
quality and much higher in price, and the 
reason they are sent there to be made is to 
gain votes.” 
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We did not desire to raise the ques- 
tion of Enfield against Birmingham ; 
all we want is a fair field and no favour. 
I am quite aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman sitting below me, the pre- 
decessor of the present War Minister, 
honestly held it was not right to make 
Sparkbrook into a Government small 
arms factory. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): The hon. Gentleman 
attributed some similar sentiment to 
me when speaking at Birmingham. 
What I did say was that when it was 
first acquired the intention was that 
it should be confined to repairs, but [ 
never held a strong opinion as to its 
being extended into a factory. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I will read the right 
hon. Gentleman's words, as this is a 
matter of national as well as local 
interest. On 21st June, 18838, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“ He did not think that was quite in accord- 
ance with the understanding which had been 
arrived at with the House of Commons when it 
was first proposed to establish the Sparkbrook 
Factory—namely, that that factory should only 
be used for repairs, and not for the manufac- 
ture of small arms. He had been against this 
proposal from the first, and he thought, at any 
rate, that it would be more consistent, not only 
with the understanding with the House of Com- 
mons, but with the general interests of the 
public, if Sparkbrook had only been main- 
tained for the purpose of repairs.” 

I do not think there is any doubt 
about that expression of opinion. 

“The factory at Enfield had been increased 
a few years ago at considerable cost, and so 
much money having been spent upon it he was 
obliged to express his regret that the Govern- 
ment had not stood to their original proposal, 
and that they should have been led, ina very 
plausible and ingenious way he admitted, into 
a course which might lead to the establishment 
of another small arms factory.” 

I was not going to complain of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but to say that 
from the first he was against the 
creation of the factory at Birmingham, 
and that if he had had his way we 
should not have made a single rifle at 
Birmingham. The paper I have quoted 
makes a charge of political corruption 
against the Minister of War for sending 
orders to Birmingham, but the argu- 
ments we used when it was proposed 
to move the machinery to Enfield were 
founded on the public good and the 
good of the Service only. They were, 
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mainly, that it was not wise for our 
system to be confined to the two 
factories at Woolwich and Enfield, 
and we pointed out that Birmingham 
was the centre of railways and canals 
and distribution well situated with 
regard to coal and iron, and has been 
the seat of the gun trade for 200 or 
300 years—ever since there has been a 
gun trade. There was also the advan- 
tage that plenty of workmen could be 
got in times of pressure. There were 
in the factory engines of 400-horse 
power, and something like 1,000 
machines in good order, and it was 
pointed out that it would be folly to 
practically dismantle it by simply 
using such an equipment for repairs 
only. The chief of the gun trade said 
that the factory was second to none, if 
not superior to any in the district. 
Those were arguments which the War 
Minister could not disregard, notwith- 
standing the pressure brought to bear 
upon him by the right hon. Gentleman 
below me. We hear a great deal 
about rivalry with regard to Enfield ; 
but other work is sent there, and I 
find in the Report that the work 
turned out there amounted to £269,000 
as compared with £66,000 at Spark- 
brook—that is to say, four times as 
much. Enfield has been favoured in a 
wonderful degree during the past few 
years. The demand of Enfield is, that 
if a few hundred hands are put on 
during pressure they shall be made 
the nominal number, and not be re- 
duced. I think it would have been 
well to leave the question of Enfield 
alone; but I do not blame hon. Mem- 
bers on this side, as in their hands 
infield is an engine of political attack 
to attempt to destroy the prosperity of 
Birmingham. Birmingham will be able 
to hold her own, and show that on 
public grounds the Royal ‘factory, sup- 
ported by the private factory, are the 
best to supply the requirements of the 
State. We do not shrink from an in- 
quiry, but the amounts quoted are not 
worth the paper they are printed on, 
so far as ascertaining the cost of the 
rifles is concerned. The difference be- 
tween the cost at Enfield, Sparkbrook, 
and the private factories cannot be 
ascertained at all. The right hon. 


Gentleman says interest on plant is 
charged ; but there is nothing to show 
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it, though I know he would not say a 
word he did not believe to be true. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE : Depreciation. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: That is 
on the other side of the account. I am 
speaking of fixed charges, and mean a 
fair interest on capital outlay, which 
is charges in a private factory. You 
may take the cost of the rifle at En- 
field as the simple cost of the iron, the 
labour, and the administrative staff, 
and little else. The hon. Member who 
last spoke referred to an adjustment 
which had brought the two costs very 
near each other; but if he had read 
further on he would have seen some 
letters, signed by a Mr. Phillips, which 
point out that great diversity exists 
between the method of estimating the 
cost at Sparkbrook and that practised 
at Enfield, and recommending the 
adoption of a more uniform system. 
Enfield was intended to be a mere 
experimental shop; but during 30 or 
40 years, by what hon. Members on 
this side would call jobs, it has de- 
veloped into a factory. It is an 
artificial creation altogether, and you 
have expenses for police, cottages, 
Divine service, and so on, all of which 
were already in existence in Birming- 
ham. If these charges were taken 
into consideration, the disparity in 
price would be in favour of Birming- 
ham. Enfield is an exotic in the 
growth of which hundreds of thou- 
sands, and perhaps millions, of pounds 
have been spent; it has been almost 
a bottomless pit for public money. 
We ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider the question of the blot on 
the military system which would con- 
fine the production of arms to a couple 
of factories. We have never raised 
this question as between Enfield and 
Birmingham and never should have 
thought of doing so, but since Enfield 
is used as an engine of political attack, 
I think we have a right to ask that the 
question of finance should be con- 
sidered before a decision is arrived at. 
The Secretary for War is asked to com- 
mit an act of political jobbery, in that, 
there not being legitimate work enough 
for Enfield, he is asked for political 
purposes to send work to Enfield 
which is not wanted. Sparkbrook and 
Smallheath are both doing good 
service and are turning out rifles, as 
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good if not better, as cheap if not 
cheaper than Enfield, though Enfield 
is not charged the same cost of pro- 
duction as Birmingham. Without 
making allowance for that fact all 
comparisons are worthless, and I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite will 
not be forced by the pressure which 
has been brought to bear upon him 
from this side of the House, because of a 
want of love for Birmingham, to do an 
injustice for fear it should be thought 
that he is acting from political motives. 
I will ask him not to be forced into the 
political job which hon. Gentlemen 
seem to wish to force him into of 
sending work to Enfield where it is 
not wanted, because of the political 
agitation which has been raised. 
*(6.19.) Caprartn BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): It is only right after 
the remarks of the last speaker that I 
should make a short reply. With 
respect to the suspicion that has been 
cast on my figures I can only say that 
they were taken from answers given by 
the Secretary for War or by the 
Financial Secretary, and I must leave 
the question of their accuracy to the 
War Office. But so far as the figures 
have been given to this House it will 
be found, I believe, at present rifles are 
more cheaply manufactured at Enfield 
than at Sparkbrook, in spite of the 
extraordinary cheap rate at which the 
Sparkbrook factory has been bought, 
and spite of the arrangement by which 
Birmingham is more greatly favoured 
than London and its neighbourhood. 
Further, when you look at the fact that 
Enfield is being kept at a small rate 
of work, and that a great part of the 
machinery is lying idle, is it fair 
to compare the cost of maintenance 
at Enfield with the cost of the factories 
at Birmingham which have been 
kept in full work? With respect 
to the complaints that have been 
made by the hon. Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Collings) let me 
tell him that if we look at the Esti- 
mates for two years ago we shall find 
that the Estimate for wages at Enfield 
was £270,000, and the same year the 
Estimate for wages at Sparkbrook was, 
I believe, £100,000. This year the 
Estimate for wages at Enfield is only 
£160,000 or £110,000 less than it 
was two years ago, whereas the 
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Estimate for wages at Sparkbrook is 
£60,000, or only £40,000 less than it 
was two years ago. I contend that 
too large an order has been given 
privately, or to Birmingham or some- 
where else, and, while this country is 
being armed with a new rifle, I feel it 
is somewhat unjust that Enfield, which 
is the chief centre of the :wanufacture 
of rifles in this country, should only in 
the three years have had one year’s full 
amount of work, and that at present 
they should be turning out a smaller 
number of rifles than they have done at 
any period during the last twelve years. 
If the Members for Birmingham desire 
a Committee of Inquiry, all I can say is 
that we, on the side of Enfield, only 
desire that the whole of the facts shall 
be laid before the House. I am con- 
vinced that the case of Enfield would 
be found to be quite as good as 
that of Birmingham, and I am sure 
that the complaint which is made on 
behalf of Enfield is a just complaint. 
I should like also to point out the de- 
sirability that all rifles made under 
present circumstances should be of 
the same bore, and I should like to 
ask the Secretary for War whether the 
carbines for the Indian order are to be 
large or small bore. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: They are small 
bore. 

Captain BOWLES: | am glad to 
hear that statement, for it is one of 
considerable importance. It would 
solve the difficulty we are in at present 
if we at once set about providing the 
Indian Army with a weapon of the 
same bore as our own Army. This 
would for many years to come give 
sufficient work both to Enfield and 
Birmingham. 

(6.25.) Mr. E. STANHOPE: | 
think the discussion will prove to the 
House that any one who cccupies my 
position has no very easy task to recon- 
cile the conflicting claims and interests 
of different parts of the country. I be- 
lieve, however, that no hon. Member 
will be inclined to credit the charges 
which have been levelled at me. 
I think the House will fairly believe of 
me that I have tried to the best of my 
power to do my duty to the country in 
placing those orders, without any re- 
gard whatever to political considera- 
tions, or to any _ consideration 
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whatever, except that of trying to 
get rifles in the best and most 
satisfactory manner for the permanent 
interests of the country. Less than 
that no Secretary of State ought to do. 
[I will begin with the complaint with 
respect to the distribution of orders for 
the manufacture of rifles. When 
we had to give out a large number of 
rifles for manufacture we had to con- 
sider what the resources of the country 
were in the way of the production of 
rifles and what they would be in time 
of war when an emergency might 
require the production of an enormous 
quantity in a very short time, and the 
Authorities came to the conclusion at 
once that to rely solely on Enfield, 
admirable as Enfield was in _ itself, 
would be to expose the country under 
certain conditions to very grave danger 
indeed. And we also came to the 
conclusion that, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, Enfield 
ought not to be employed to the full 
extent of its power, but we ought to 
enlarge the area of production so as to 
be able to get from other quarters some 
assistance in the manufacture of a 
large number of rifles. In the first 
place we decided that we should be 
perfectly justified in establishing a 
small additional ordnance factory in 
the town of Birmingham. Birming- 
ham is, after all, the main seat of the 
gun trade, and I believe if we were to 
begin again de novo, we should establish 
the chief manufactory, not at Enfield, 
but probably somewhere in _ the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. But 
we have got Enfield, and we 
must continue, as I _ think, to 
do justice as far as we can 
to the colony, which, owing to our 
action, has been established there. We 
soon found that the establishment of 
the factory at Birmingham did not meet 
all our difficulties, because when our 
orders fell off we found it necessary to 
make reductions at the factories, and 
everyone will see what the effect of a 
considerable reduction in the number 
of men employed must make to a par- 
ticular district, and this, I believe, is 
the cause of the local pressure from 
Enfield. Therefore, we thought it right 
to ask the private trade, or such por- 
tions of it as was able to produce 
rifles, to help us in meeting the large 
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demand that was anticipated. We 
employed the private trade first in 
London, in the district of Bow, where 
there was a small factory capable of 
doing work, and also the Small Arms 
Company at Birmingham, which is 
capable of doing a much greater amount 
of work. We distributed the work as 
faras we could between these factories, 
public and private, and I may say at 
once that we have every reason to be 
satisfied with the work that has been 
done at all of them. I do not want to 
exalt Enfield at the expense of Spark- 
brook, or Enfield and Sparkbrook at. 
the expense of the private trade, be- 
cause I appreciate all of them, and I 
appreciate the fact that the private 
trade cannot produce rifles as quickly 
as we can at our own factories; but we 
have no fault to find with the quality 
of the work they have unell out. 
Having made this distribution fairly, 
and having given orders to the ord- 
nance factories and the private trade, 
we found that this year the amount of 
orders fell off, and the War Office has 
treated with all these sources of sup- 
ply in a spirit of absolute equality. 
[ will not go into the circumstances 
under which the orders have fallen off 
more than has been anticipated ; but 
the result has been that we have called 
upon all the factories under Govern- 
ment control, as well as the private 
trade, to submit to some reduction of 
their work. The orders to Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, and Bow, have been re- 
duced; and we also thought it neces- 
sary to reduce the output at Enfield. 
But Enfield, being our special work- 
shop, not only for rifles but also for 
other munitions of war, we have deen 
able to treat it in an exceptional 
manner, and we hope and believe that 
we shall be able to enlarge the number 
of orders for other munitions of war 
that we give to Enfield, so as to make 
the reduction in that place as small as 
it can reasonably be made. I think 
that everyone will see that this was a 
reasonable step to take, because a good 
many men have been employed at 
Enfield for a long period, a consider- 
able population has been drawn to the 
place, shops have been established 
there, and many other interests have 
been created ; and to go beyond the re- 
duction that was absolutely forced upon 
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us, or to diminish the number of 
orders, would be to inflict a hardship 
upon Enfield which we have no inten- 
tion to inflict. Let us now come to 
the question of the comparative cost 
of the rifles. It is obvious that 
the rifle ought to cost more 
money when manufactured by the 
private trade than when produced at 
an ordnance factory, because the 
private trade has to make a_ profit 
which is estimated at 15 per cent., 
while there are other advantages to 
which it is entitled. It is obvious that 
when you put up new machinery in a 
Government factory, and the first orders 
have been executed, there is a chance 
that other orders will come in, whereas 
the private trade begins work without 
such acertainty. When asked to under- 
take an order for rifles, the private trade 
is not certain that when it has been 
executed they will have any further 
orders. Having made those remarks, 
let me now come again to the general 
question. I cannot give all the par- 
ticulars that have been asked of me, 
and I do not think I could make my- 
self intelligible to the House if I went 
into details as to the comparative cost. 
The matter was very closely investiga- 
ted by two skilled accountants appoin- 
ted by the Committee of which the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
was the Chairman—Messrs. Water- 
house and Whinney. They went care- 
fully through the whole of the accounts 
of the ordnance factories, and their 
report showed the cost of the different 
articles produced as fairly and reason- 
ably as possible. Now what isthe cost 
of these rifles? There has been some 
confusion about the figures, because, of 
course, the cost was different two years 
ago to what it is to-day. The reason 
is that after the Martini-Henry had 
been produced for a certain time, the 
cost of production fell rapidly, and it 
ended by becoming an exceedingly 
cheap rifle to produce. I am glad to 
say that the cost of producing the new 
rifle has also fallen very considerably. 
The present cost of manufacturing it is 
£3 13s., and it is calculated in this way : 
Wages, £2 3s. ; materials, 10s. ; and in- 
door expenses, £1. 
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Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Does that include depreciation of 
buildings ? 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes; depre- 
ciation of buildings and plant, and 
an enormous number of items, such as 
the maintenance of machinery, the 
Treasury contribution in lieu of rates, 
and sick and injury pay, which go to 
make up the general sum. It is true that 
India and the Colonies protested against 
the inclusion of interest on capital in 
the cost of the weapons, and its inclu- 
sion has, therefore, been abandoned. 
The estimated cost of the rifles was a 
compromise between the balance-sheets 
which are known as No. 1 and No. 2. 
The trade price of these riflesis of course 
higher, but it is hardly fair to make a 
comparison, because the price of the 
first 100,000 made by the trade was 
based upon the cost at the ordnance 
factory, and the second 100,000 would 
be considerably less, and the trade 
price would compare very favourably 
with the cost at the ordnance factory. 
It has been urged that India should 
be supplied with a larger number of 
rifles and carbines carrying the same 
ammunition as the magazine rifles. I 
will only say that we should be exceed- 
ingly glad to supply them; but India, 
like every other country, regulates its 
orders according to the amount of 
money it has at the time. It 
cannot order everything at once, 
but it has already received a 
very large number of rifles, and 
is now receiving a large quantity 
of ammunition, to put in reserve, and 
no doubt it will continue to give orders 
for rifles. In any case we must antici- 
pate that a great many Martini-Henry 
rifles will remain in the hands of the 
native troops. It will be impossible to 
arm them all at once with rifles of the 
new pattern. I think I have answered 
all the questions that have been put to 
me. With regard to this Vote, it is 
desirable that it should be taken before 
the end of the financial year, for, 
although it is not by any means of 
vital importance, it simplifies the 
operations of the Department. 

(6.28.) Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling, &c.): I shall not 
stand in the way of the Vote being 
taken, but there is something to which 
I should like to refer. All will agree 
that there may be bad ways and there 
may be good ways of providing a 
supply of the munition of war to the 
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country, but the very worst way is to 
depend upon local influences, and above 
all, political influences. Now I am not 
aware, not having heard the early part 
of this debate, how far any such 
charges have been made against the 
right hon. Gentleman. I certainly 
could not countenance any such 
charges myself. But of all who can 
protest against that view of the case, I 
think the very last is my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bordesley, because 
he has, on more than one occasion, 
trotted out my observations with 
regard to the factories as an additional 
argument why the electors should not 
vote for Liberal candidates. He has 
done it, of course, for political purposes. 
Now let me say exactly what I meant. 
When I was Secretary for War a large 
addition had been made to the build- 
ings at Enfield. It was made before 
my time. I confess I viewed it with 
regret, and I regret it still. I think 
that before the addition the establish- 
ment at Enfield was large enough. 
But advantage was taken of a Vote of 
Credit, of all things in the world, to 
enlarge the buildings and increase 
machinery for the manufacture of a 
new rifle which, after all, was not 
adopted into the Service. Such was 
the position with regard to Enfield. 
Then Sparkbrook had been purchased 
on the understanding that it was to be 
used solely or mainly as a repairing 
factory. I thought in this state of 
things, when we had had these enlarge- 
ments, that it was not unreasonable 
that I should put in a little protest 
against the development of Sparkbrook 
into a new manufacturing establisn- 
ment. It may be a good thing or it 
may not. I was not acquainted with 
all the facts, but I thought a protest 
would not be out of place. But the 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Collings) thinks that everyone who 
seems to differ from him on_ these 
points is making an attack upon Bir- 
mingham. Now, I do not care two 
straws whether the rifles are made at 
Birmingham or anywhere else so long 
as they are well made and in a manner 
to give the largest means of supply to 
the country. My idea is—and I humbly 
follow the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site—that having got a Government 
factory we should keep it in a state of 
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efficiency, but at the same time large 
orders should be given to private trade, 
not only that we may receive weapons 
from private trade, but that the private 
trade may be retained in such a 
flourishing condition that we may de- 
pend upon the trade for supply in a 
time of emergency. The private trade 
at Birmingham may get all it wishes 
for, and should so far as is consistent 
with keeping up the Government fac- 
tory. My sole protest, and upon which 
the hon. Member has founded his 
observations, was directed, not against 
orders being given to the private trade 
in Birmingham, but against what 
seemed to me to be the wanton or 
unnecessary and unjustifiable exten- 
sion of a Government establishment, 
whether at Enfield or anywhere else. 
The policy pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War 
seems to me to be a reasonable policy. 
He has said enough to show how ex- 
tremely difficult it is in the matter of 
cost to arrive at the actual facts; but 
if there is a little haziness about the 
actual cost, I hope the House will not 
encourage any other policy than that 
of maintaining Entield in a proper 
state of efficiency, but keeping it 
within due limits, and giving such 
orders to private trade as will secure 
this as a large and fruitful source of 
supply. 

‘((6.48.) Mr. MORTON: It is im- 
possible, I think, that we can go to a 
Division without some fuller explana- 
tion, although I say at once that | 
never intended to charge any personal 
corruption against the right hon. 
Gentleman. My point is that if you 
pay £5 10s. to a private firm for 
an article which in your own 
factory costs £3 8s. or £3 13s., 
there is a loss to the taxpayer 
that seems to require explanation and 
remedy. Now, so far as I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman, he practi- 
cally admits—(Cries of ‘* Divide !”’) 
This is considered a very serious 
matter outside the House as well as 
inside, and J] trust we shall not be 
prevented from finishing the discussion 
before coming to a Division. No more 
important question has arisen in regard 
to Government administration for 
some time, and so far asI can make 
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out from the information given to us 
by the right hon. Gentleman—— 

(6.50.) Mr. E. STANHOPE rose | 
in his place, and claimed to move, | 
‘* That the Question be now put.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: I hardly think | 
the Vote ought to be put without the | 
general consent of the Committee ; but | 
I think, perhaps, the present subject | 
may be considered to have been dis- | 
cussed sufficiently. 

(6.50.) Mr. A. O°;CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) : Thereis a question which arises 
in reference to the relations between the | 
War Office and the Admiralty in re- | 
spect to stores produced at the 
Ordnance Factory. Millions of money 
are involved in the supply of stores | 
for India, the Colonies, and the Navy. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of | 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair | 
to make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-day. 


| Gentleman has 


MILITARY LANDS CONSOLIDATION | 


BILL.—(No. 184.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
(6.52.) Mr. E. STANHOPE: I) 
hope the House will agree to take the | 
Second Reading of this, a purely Con- | 
solidation Bill. If it is read a second 
time I propose to move that it be 
referred to a Select Committee for 
examination, 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.”’—(Mr. #. Stanhope.) 


(6.52.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE) 
(Bradford, Central): I have no objec- | 
tion to make to the Second Reading, 
and, in fact, I have to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for having introduced | 
the Bill, and for having yielded on a/| 
point of importance which was pressed | 
on his attention by a deputation. 
Though nominally a Consolidation Bill, 
its main purpose is really the repealing 
of a clause in the Ranges Act of last 
year which was passed, I think, under 
some misapprehension of its meaning. | 
Some few weeks ago I introduced a/ 
deputation to the right hon. Gentleman 
on behalf of a number of gentlemen 
interested in the preservation of com- 


Mr. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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mons and the maintenance of common 
rights, and they pointed out that under 
the clause in question, the War Office, 
having obtained by purchase or lease 
the interest of the lord of the manor 
in any common, was entitled merely 
by the issue of a bye-law to expro- 
priate all the commoners’ rights without 
any opportunity given them for object- 
ing to the process, and without the 
usual protection in such cases—namely, 
that the expropriation should only take 
place under a_ Provisional Order 
approved by the House, and with an 
opportunity for the commoners to 


| oppose the scheme before a Committee 
| of this House. 


The deputation further 
pointed out that by the terms of the 
clause the commoners had no means of 
securing compensation for the extine- 
tion of their rights. The right hon. 
Gentleman practically admitted the 
justice of the complaint, and now pro- 
poses to repeal that clause. So far as 
the future is concerned, the right hon. 
completely met our 
case. Henceforth, no commoners’ 
rights can be expropriated for the pur- 
poses of rifle ranges, military 
camps, or exercising ground other- 
wise than by Provisional Order. 
I may remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, that in one instance 
operations have commenced under the 
Act of last year. Proceedings have 
already been taken in respect of a rifle 
range in the New Forest, and this has 


| much excited public opinion in the dis- 
| trict. 
/opinion on the merits or demerits of 
| the site selected, or whether it is the 


I have no desire to express an 


| best that could be chosen for the pur- 


pose. I only wish to point out that the 
proceedings came under the unrepealed 
clause in last year’s Act; but the case 
in favour of proceeding by way of Pro- 
visional Order in this instance is 
immensely strengthened by the con- 
cession made in this Bill. I venture to 
hope, therefore, that at a later stage of 
the Bill the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree to a clause requiring the con- 
firmation of any proceedings taken 
under the tenth clause of last year's 
Act by a Provisional Order. I think if 
the right hon. Gentleman would adopt 
that course he would avoid much 
trouble and allay a considerable 
amount of public feeling which has 
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been excited. It appears to me only 
just that parties who find themselves 
about to be deprived of their rights 
should have the opportunity of having 
their case heard. The point I know 
does not properly arise at this stage, 
but I mention it that the right hon. 
Gentleman may take it into considera- 
tion. Apart from this the Bill is quite 
to my satisfaction, and I have to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for a con- 
cession which covers all that we 
wanted. 

(6.56.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I object to the Bill being 
read a second time now before we have 
had an opportunity to consider it. 

It being after ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, and Objection 
being taken to further Proceeding, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): May I ask when it is 
proposed to resume the discussion upon 
the Vote with which we have been 
occupied to-day ; and also what will 
be the first business on Monday? Will 
it be the Indian Councils Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I cannot at the moment answer 
the right hon. Gentleman’s first ques- 
tion. I do not think we can put the 
Vote first on Tuesday. On Monday we 
propose to take the Indian Councils 
Bill. 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Orders for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

‘(9.0.) Mr. FENWICK (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck): I rise for the pur- 
pose of moving the Motion which stands 
on the Paper in my name. I should 
have preferred to have dealt with this 
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question in the provisions of a Bill if 
such a course had been open to me 
rather than by way of an abstract 
Resolution. It may be within the 
recollection of hon. Members present 
that last Session I obtained leave to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose, but 
after the Bill was prepared I discovered 
that it was contrary to the Forms of 
the House for a private Member to 
introduce legislation involving the ex- 
penditure of public money, and I was, 
therefore, obliged to move the discharge 
of the Order. I mention this simply 
for the purpose of showing that in pro- 
ceeding to deal with a question such as 
this by way of abstract Resolution, I 
am taking the only course open to me 
by which I can obtain the judgment of 
the House upon a question as to 
which, personally, I entertain a very 
strong opinion, and an opinion which I 
have every reason to believe is shared 
by a very large number of people out- 
side this House. Before I proceed to 
state the grounds upon which this de- 
mand for the payment of Members of 
Parliament is based, let me _ briefly 
examine some of the criticisms which 
have been urged against the proposal 
in this House and elsewhere ; a pro- 
posal, let me say, the principle of which 
is accepted, and is in force in every 
civilised country outside the United 
Kingdom and in all our Colonies. This 
is a simple matter of fact that will not 
be denied by any hon. Member who 
may take part in this Debate. But 
while it will not be denied that pay- 
ment of Members is a principle and 
practice universally accepted, it has 
been said, and I suppose it will be 
urged again to-night, that the practice 
has not worked so well in those 
countries where it has been adopted 
as to justify its adoption by the 
Imperial Parliament. It has also 
been urged — with what show of 
reason I have never yet been able to 
discover—but it is strongly urged that 
if we accept the principle of this Reso- 
lution, and legislation based upon 
it should afterwards be passed, we 
should introduce into the political life 
of this country the worst features 
prevalent in Continental politics. It is 
said that the people who would be 
benetited by sedh Mebdation would not 
be the people for whose benefit it 
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would be intended, but persons de- 
scribed as ‘“place-hunters and self- 
seeking demagogues’’—such was the 
phrase applied to a certain class of 
politicians on a former occasion by the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. 
Smith) when opposing this proposal on 
29th March, 1889. I think, upop a 
moment's reflection, it must be ad- 
mitted that the voluntary or gratuitous 
principle on which our Parliamentary 
representation is at present based does 
not free us entirely from the evils 
arising from such characters as those 
described by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire. It is a well-known fact, 
and it will not, I think, be questioned 
by any hon. Member in this Debate, 
that at every contested election, local 
or general, we hear again and again of 
such characters as ‘‘ carpet-baggers,” 
who go down to a constituency in the 
hope that they may induce the electors 
to return them as Members of the 
House of Commons. But if these 
gentlemen who parade the country in 
this character do not expect a mone- 
tary indemnity for their services if 
they secure election, they do expect 
an equivalent to a monetary indemnity 
in the social position and social dis- 
tinction attaching to membership of 
this House. The voluntary principle 
upon which our Parliamentary repre- 
sentation is based does not avoid the 
evil alluded to, and I certainly do not 
think the evil would be aggravated or 
the influence of such persons would be 
extended if this Resolution were 
accepted. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Flintshire, who urged this argu- 
ment on a previous occasion, referred 
in support of it to that very able work 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Bryce), The American Commonwealth, 
and he quoted long extracts from that 
book to demonstrate the truth of his 
argument that the payment of Mem- 
bers was the formative cause of the 
existence of such persons as he de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ place-hunters and seif- 
seeking demagogues.”” But let me 
read another extract from that able 
and interesting work :—‘‘ Those Eng- 
lish writers”—and what the author 
says of English writers applies equally 
to English speakers on this question— 

“Those English writers who describe the 
payment of Members as the formative cause 


Mr. Fenwick 


{COMMONS} 
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of that class are mistaken. That class would 
have existed had Members not been paid, and 
would continue to exist if payment were with- 
drawn.” 

So, then, it is clear we must look to 
some other influence than the payment 
of Members as the cause of that 
political corruption, if political corrup- 
tion exists, in those countries that 
were referred to on a former occasion 
when this question was before the 
House. It is argued on the same 
ground that the adoption of this prin- 
ciple would lead to corruption in the 
House of Commons. I frankly admit 
that the greatest possible care ought to 
be taken to prevent such a result, and 
if I for a moment could bring myself to 
the conclusion that the adoption of a 
principle such as this would be caleu- 
lated in the slightest degree to lower 
the tone of debate or the dignity of the 
proceedings of this House, I should be 
the very last person to urge the House 
to accept the proposal. But it may be 
interesting to the House to know that 
when this proposal was first made in 
Parliament it was made with a view 
“to restore representation to _ its 
ancient purity,” and it was supported 
by Lord Althorp, Lord Ebrington, 
Lord Russell, Lord Howick, now Earl 
Grey, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Hobhouse, 
and Mr. Joseph Hume, whom everyone 
knows was a most rigid economist. 
Lord Blandford—who, I believe, was a 
relative of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill)—in introducing a Reform 
Bill in 1830, gave expression to these 
remarkable words— 

“ As the object of this Bill is to restore the 
representation to its ancient purity I pro- 
pose to restore the principle and practice of 
paying Members the wages of attendance, 
—s ing to the value of money at the present 

y. 

On a Division being taken, the pro- 
posal had the support of those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen whose names I 
have read out to the House. On a 
former occasion when I brought chis 
proposal before the House, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite who 
represents the Eastbourne Division 
(Admiral Field) spoke strongly in 
opposition to the proposal, and referred 
to the corrupting influence of the 
payment of Members in some 
of our Colonial Parliaments, and 
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particularly he referred to the Victorian 
Parliament, which he _ said was 
‘capable of being bribed and bought.” 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg the hon. Member's 
pardon. I did not say “‘ was’’; I said 
“ had been.” 

Mr. FENWICK: That materially 
alters the question. I am glad to have 
the correction, because it materially 
strengthens the argument I shall have 
to bring before the House. I am sure of 
this: that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
will not say that, since the adoption of 
payment of Members by the Victorian 
Parliament, it has been possible at any 
time to bribe or buy over that Institu- 
tion. 

Apmrrkat FIELD: As the hon. Gen- 
tleman appeals directly to me, I must 
interrupt him with a reply. The case 
to which I referred occurred some 
vears ago, but at the time the Members 
were paid, and the gentleman to whom 
| alluded stated that he had bribed. 

Mr. FENWICK: In this connection 
let me read an extract from that well- 
known work by Sir Charles Dilke, 
l’roblems of Greater Britain. Re- 
ferring to the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman Sir Charles Dilke 
says -— 

“A British Admiral not long ago made a 

speech in which he asserted that the Victorian 
Parliament could be bought or bribed. That 
speech did great harm, besides being untrue. 
Several colonial newspapers commented on 
the yao and one of them, by no means 
friendly to the Government or the Parliament 
of Victoria, said,‘ Our Members are bad enough 
at striving for office, but our Legislature is one 
of the purest in the world. Bribery and cor- 
ruption are absolutely unknown in our 
politics.’” 
Further, I may be allowed to read an 
extract from a speech delivered by a 
still greater authority, the Hon. James 
Munro, at the time Leader of the Op- 
position in the Victorian Parliament— 
a position I am told he still holds. In 
a speech delivered at the Liverpool 
Reform Club on 17th March, 1890, Mr. 
Munro said— 

“Each Member of the Victorian Parlia- 
ment is paid £300 a year, whether Parliament 
is sitting or not. The result of this payment 
has been exceedingly satisfactory. We have 
an honest Parliament, and a Parliament 
greatly in accord with the wishes of the people, 
who are well served by it.” 

So, whatever may have been the case 


with the Victorian Parliament at the 
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time referred to by my hon. and gallant 
Friend, if he will allow me to call him 
so, I feel sure, after hearing the ex- 
tracts I have read, it will not be 
contended that the Victorian Parlia- 
ment is now open to a charge of corrup- 
tion and bribery. Passing from these 
criticisms—and I wish to be brief in 
order to afford hon. Members who may 
desire to take part in this Debate such 
opportunity as the limited time at our 
disposal allows—I come to the grounds 
on which I base this claim, that a 
reasonable allowance should be granted 
to Members for the discharge of public 
duties in Parliament. My first propo- 
sition is this: that constituencies are 
entitled to absolute liberty in the 
selection of their Representatives. Par- 
liament having granted the franchise to 
every householder in the United King- 
dom, I take it it was the intention of 
Parliament in this extension that every 
elector should have the fullest liberty 
of choice in selecting the person who, 
in his opinion, is best able to represent 
his views both on local and Imperial 
questions. That is a proposition not to 
be contested ; it is unnecessary for me 
to take up time in demonstrating it; it - 
is self-evident. I shall be very much 
surprised if I hear any hon. Member in 
the course of this Debate contest that 
proposition. My second contention is 
that the principle of gratuitous services 
limits the choice and deprives electors 
of the services of men otherwise fully 
competent to represent their opinions 
in the Imperial Parliament. This 
proposition may be open to some 
criticism, and some hon. Gentleman 
may rise in the course of this Debate 
and question whether the principle of 
gratuitous service does limit the area 
of choice in the selection of a candi- 
date; but it can only be contended 
that there is absolute freedom of choice 
on the ground that constituencies who 
desire, for example, to have what 
is known as a Labour Representative 
can only give effect to their wishes by 
taxing themselves for the maintenance 
and support of their Representatives 
during the time Parliament is in Ses- 
sion. To this extent labour would be 
the only class taxed for Parliamen- 
tary representation. Now, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Flintshire said 
in reference to this point— 
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“There is no difficulty in finding men ready 
to become candidates for Parliamentary 
honours, to serve any office they might be 
entrusted with, or even to devote their whole 
lives to their legislative duties gratuitously.” 
There are two observations I have to 
make on this argument: In the first 
place, it seems to me that such an 
argument is applicable to all services in 
this House, Ministerial services as well 
as the services of private Members. I 
am surprised that my hon. Friend did 
not on that occasion press his argument 
to its logical conclusion, because Minis- 
terial duties differ from the services of 
private Members only in point of degree 
and not in principle. It may very fairly 
be argued, and the argument must, I 
think, be admitted, that there must be 
a different scale of remuneration for 
Ministerial services; but still I contend 
the difference of service is in degree, 
not in principle. Another observation 
I have to make on the argument of my 
hon. Friend is that it is based on the 
assumption that, England being a 
wealthy country, with a large leisured 
class, larger probably than any other 
country in Europe, therefore that class 
should be endowed with the privilege 
of legislating for all other classes in the 
community. To this I can only say it 
is a doctrine which, however it may 
commend itself to some minds, is sadly 
out of date in these democratic days. 
I, for one, will never contend that it is 
possible, or that it will be possible, 
for any member of any class to enter 
this House. Intelligence in every 
class must rule, and the highest in- 
telligence will undoubtedly find its 
way into this House. As I have al- 
ready said, I do not wish in any sense 
to lower the standard of ability—the 
standard of dignity—in this House, 
and most certainly I would not take 
any course calculated to bring about 
such an end ; but I am impressed with 
the thought that the country loses 
much valuable service from the fact 
that services rendered in Parliament 
are based on the gratuitous principle— 
a principle which, therefore, excludes 
many men of great ability and wide 
experience, men who at a time like 
this, when social and industrial ques- 
tions are coming prominently to the 
front and exercising the minds of 
Governments and public men, would 
render valuable assistance to this 
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House in arriving at a proper judg- 
ment on matters of the highest 
national importance. Such men are 
excluded by an arrangement which 
prevents any man of moderate means 
from entering this House. I com- 
mend to the House the words of, 
perhaps, one of the greatest econo- 
mists of the age, and who certainly 
did not favour the course I am now 
endeavouring to persuade the House to 
adopt. John Stuart Mill, in his re- 
ference to the subjection of women, 
puts the point with a force no language 
of mine can equal— 

“In all things of any difficulty and import- 
ance those who can do them well are fewer 
than the need, even with the most unre- 
stricted latitude of choice ; and any limitation 
of the field of selection deprives society of 
some chances of being served by the com- 
petent, without ever saving it from the in- 
competent.” 

That is the position in which we find 
ourselves. The fear of making politics 
a profession has deprived the nation of 
much valuable service, for entrance 
into this House practically depends on 
a@ money qualification. But I must 
hasten to my proposals to remedy this 
state of things. In order to afford the 
electors greater freedom in the selec- 
tion of their Representatives, I propose 
that Members should be paid a reason- 
able allowance for attending to public 
duties in Parliament. Now, it cannot 
be denied that this proposal is partial, 
in operation at the present time. I do 
not wish to make any personal ob- 
servations. I have already referred to 
the payments for Ministerial services, 
which differs in degree but not in prin- 
ciple from the services of private Mem- 
bers of this House, and I find from a 
Return laid before Parliament in 1888 
that there were then in Parliament 
three Majors in the Army, two Colonels, 
six Lieutenants, one Commander 
and one Admiral—thirteen officers of 
the Army and Navy, some of them 
upon half-pay, some upon full 
pay—the aggregate amount paid 
to them being £6,840, or an 
average of £526 per annum. 
These Gentlemen are nominally paid 
for the discharge of military and naval 
duties ; they are exempt from the dis- 
charge of their official functions during 
the time Parliament is in Session, s0 
that while nominally paid for naval and 
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military duties, they arein reality paid 
for the discharge of their duties in this 
House. The question may be asked 
what I consider a reasonable allowance, 
and i will meet that point in the 
frankest possible manner. Before 
doing so, however, I should like to cite 
the condition of things obtaining in 
some other Legislative Assemblies : 
France pays the Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies £360 ; Brazil and 
Mexico, £600 ; Canada and Queensland, 
£2 2s. per day and expenses; South 
Australia, £200; Victoria, £300; 
Belgium and the Netherlands, £200; 
New Zealand, £100; Prussia, £1 per 
day ; United States, £1,000 and travel- 
ling expenses; and Japan, £160. I 
think that having regard to all the 
difficulties that Members have to con- 
tend with, coming from the North of 
Scotland, and from the South and 
West of Ireland at great personal in- 
convenience and at direct personal cost, 
a reasonable allowance might be some- 
thing like £365 a year. That, in my 
humble judgment, is a reasonable 
allowance — an allowance I should 
be prepared to assent to as being 
sufficient to enable a person coming 
from the humble ranks of life 
to live not in any degree of luxury 
but to live in a manner becoming his 
position as the Representative of a great 
constituency, and a Member of a great 
Imperial Parliament like our own. 
There are one or two matters of detail 
to which I would like to refer before 
sitting down. If this proposal were 
accepted, I think it would be necessary 
to take some precautions to prevent 
bogus candidates being started at the 
time of an Election, and I would be 
prepared to assent to any arrangement 
which would compel candidates to 
make a deposit on going to the poll, 
which deposit they would forfeit unless 
they received a certain definite per- 
centage of the total poll. In the 
event of a number of candidates 
being started and no candidate receiv- 
ing more votes than kalf the total 
poll, I would agree to a_ second 
ballot, so as to secure that the person 
elected was the legitimate and bond 
Jide Representative of the majority 
of the constituency. These are matters 
of detail which can easily be arranged 
if my Resolution is adopted. It only 
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remains for me, in conclusion, to re- 
capitulate my position. My contention 
is, that the constituencies are entitled 
to the greatest freedom in the choice 
of their candidates ; that our present 
position limits the area of choice, and 
deprives the nation of the services of 
men who are otherwise competent to 
render it good service ; and, thirdly, I 
ask that this allowance should be made 
in order to remove the difficulty. I 
hope I have stated my position with 
clearness and without offence, and I 
have only to thank the House for 
having listened to me. Believing in 
the reasonableness and the justness of 
the proposal, I beg to move the Reso- 
lution standing in my name. 

*(9.45.) Mr. MUNRO FERGU- 
SON (Leith, &c.): I rise, Sir, to second 
the Resolution. Since this question 
was last broached it has received in- 
creased support, and not long ago it 
was accepted at Newcastle as a part of 
the programme of the Liberal Party to 
be carried into force at the earliest 
opportunity. The last Debate on this 
subject in this House three years ago 
was only a qualified success. There 
was on that occasion a Count-out, not 
on the direct Motion, but after an ex- 
haustive speech from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Flint, who wished to 
move a Resolution that could not be 
brought before the House. Hon. 
Members went to dine, and the Debate 
consequently collapsed, but to-night 
there will be an opportunity of testing 
the feeling of the House in the matter. 
Three years ago the hon. and learned 
Member for East Fife, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Northumber- 
land, and the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle laid down admirably the 
general principles on which this pro- 
posal rests. They were answered by 
the Home Secretary and by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India. I do not think a 
strong case was made out against the 
proposal of my hon. Friend. The 
main arguments were that the system 
would be costly, and that it would 
prove demoralising. The cost was esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million, which 
is, no doubt, a considerable sum. But 
that argument cuts both ways, and it 
would certainly invite attack upon 
institutions which are the delight 
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of hon. Gentlemen opposite. No doubt 
the sum might be reduced by a 
reduction in the number of Members. 
But as regards the demoralising effects, 
I would like if someone opposite would 
explain how it is that toafford abare sub- 
sistence to lawmakers is so different in 
principal from giving large salaries to 
those who are interpreters of the law. 
You cannot have salaries too big for 
the interpreters of the law. There isa 
great deal to be said for that view. 
Our Judges have large salaries and a 
considerable retiring allowance. I can 
point to a more striking instance. You 
cannot get a competent Attorney 
General or Solicitor General for 
a sum under £10,000 a year, and 
we are all ready to admit that 
the men we get are always up to 
the highest standard, at no time more 
than the present. Besides that allow- 
ance they require absolute freedom as to 
the passing of their time and the selec- 
tion of their briefs, even when tres- 
passing almost on the debateable 
ground of politics. All this and more 
may be said without the element 
of demoralisation entering, but the 
moment it is proposed to pay the 
expenses of a man getting into Parlia- 
ment, or his salary while in Parliament, 
then it is said—though the man is 
willing to give his energy, his talents, 
and his time to the service of his 
country—that it is undermining his 
self respect and destroying his capacity 
for doing good. Allis brought about 
by giving him £350 a year on which 
tolive. Now, Sir, I should like to know 
what is the principle which underlies 
this distinction between the interpre- 
ters of the law—the administrators of 
the law in almost countless numbers— 
and those who make the law in this 
House. Why is that which is good 
for them poison for us? Let us take 
another case. My hon. Friend the 
Member for East Fife three years ago 
put that of Ministers sitting in 
this House. I will not refer to the 
case of Ministers, but simply to 
that of political pensioners. Our 
motives and the motives of our sup- 
porters are being closely scrutinised 
in this matter, and I think, therefore, 
it is quite fair to try and imagine what 
the feelings are of the hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen who accept political 
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pensions. A political pensioner is a 
man who is endowed out of office to 
enable him to devote himself to 
supporting the interests of his Party. 
He has paid his Election expenses and 
been able to come to London, but then, 
finding himself in straitened circum- 
stances, he receives an allowance 
which is much the same as the retiring 
allowance of an Ambassador — an 
amount that would support four Mem- 
bers under the scheme proposed by my 
hon. Friend. Nobody believes that 
these pensions sap the integrity of 
the right hon. Gentlemen who receive 
them, because we all know that some 
of the most honoured Members of this 
House are in receipt of political pen- 
sions. It is difficult to see how it can 
be maintained by anyone who approves 
of political pensions that no case 
has been made out for the pay- 
ment of Members of this House. 
My hen. Friend who moved this Resolu- 
tion is a type of men who has been 
welcomed to this House. Even those 
who are unfavourable to an undue or 
enlarged representation of the working 
classes will be ready to admit that the 
miners have selected their Representa- 
tives wisely, and that they are entirely 
worthy of the confidence of this House. 
Yet these men are paid by their 
Unions, and it is impossible to conceive 
any system more likely to tie the Repre- 
sentatives to the whims and caprices 
of those who sent them to this House. 
Besides the miners’ representation 
there is the representation of Ireland. 
Not long ago some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were never tired of 
pointing the finger of scorn at 
their Irish colleagues. It was con- 
stantly said that American dollars were 
controlling the representation of that 
part of the United Kingdom. I do 
not know that colonial contributions 
would be refused for the Carlton ; 
I do know that support from the 
representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
States of America is always reprobated 
by this House. If British sovereigns 
are better than American (and I am 
not prepared to dispute that pro- 
position) here is a golden opportunity. 
But the support of Members is not con- 
fined to the Representatives of labour 
or to the Irish Representives. Is there 
no trace of the old pocket boroughs in 
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receive more assistance from their 
Party than stump orators and official 
organisers? This power may not have 
been abused in the past in the case 
of the old close boroughs; it may 
not be abused now. It certainly 
is not conducive to independence. 
I think the custom of assisting Mem- 
bers is sufficiently prevalent to consti- 
tute a very effective argument in favour 
of the cost of representation being 
borne by the State rather than it 
should come from Trades Unions, the 
Clan-na-Gael, the Caucus, Plutocrats, 
or American servant girls. I should 
think it will be found that pretty nearly 
one half of a very numerous House is 
already in receipt of assistance of one 
kind or another; and it is difficult 
therefore to understand the opposition 
which is offered to a proposal such as 
this. We know quite well that the 
Tory Members wish to keep things as 
they are. They say that they possess 
the rank and the wealth of the country 
in great abundance, at any rate the 
Tory Party has a greater command 
than the Liberal Party of men of 
leisure and property, and these men 
constitute formidable candidates in 
their different localities. The Tory 
field for candidates is wide enough 
already ; on the other hand our position 
is different. We believe in drawing our 
representation from a wider field; we 
believe in enlarging our recruiting 
ground in order that all classes may be 
more fairly represented. Some alarm 
has been expressed that this proposal 
will bring upon us a host of profes- 
sionai politicians. But we have a cer- 
tain number of professional politicians 
amongst us now. And I would ask 
whether the amateur system can be 
regarded as wholly satisfactory ? Some 
men cannot come to the House until 
they have made their pile, and perhaps 
they would do better work if it did not 
take them quite so long to do so. 
Others come here when they are 
making money, and it is even whis- 
pered that some come here to make 
money and spend more time at that 
than upon their Parliamentary duties. 
I do not think that business would be 
worse done if fewer Members were in 
regular attendance. The President 
of the Board of Trade said that 
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the consequence of a Bill of this 
kind would be that we should be 
flooded with youthful barristers and 
penny-a-liners, but if you had paid 
Members you would undoubtedly be 
able to draw forth a larger proportion 
of local men. We have millions of 
voters in this country ; they have only 
a few thousand from whom they can 
select their representatives; they ask 
us for freedom of selection, and we 
ought to give it. It is no use intro- 
ducing the subject of foreign experience 
into this Debate, for that will only make 
the discussion interminable. But, Sir, 
deductions have been drawn from the 
book on the American Commonwealth 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), that certain 
unsatisfactory features of the American 
Congress are due to the payment of 
Members. I regret the absence from 
indisposition of my hon. Friend, but I 
know his opinion is that American ex- 
perience ought not to be cited against 
us, and that it is untrue to say either 
that the payment of Members degrades 
Congress, or that the Congress would be 
improved if Members were not on salary. 
No cne in the United States feels that a 
Member is degraded by getting a salary. 
I am not prepared to say that the 
ideal of rendering unpaid service to the 
State may not be a high one. But we 
have not yet had any consideration 
placed before us which would raise a 
doubt in our minds as to the expediency 
or advantage of the plan which we now 
submit to the House. Considering the 
circumstances in which we are placed 
in, we have such faith in the justice 
of our contention that no British sub- 
ject should be excluded from the House 
by reason of any pecuniary disadvan- 
tage, that we can never abandon the 
principle of the Motion which I second. 
And if we have no faith that the 
Electors of these kingdoms will do their 
duty, we may abandon all hope for 
the future of the representative Go- 
vernment under which we live. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the (Question, in order to add the 
words “as the principle of gratuitous public 
service upon which representation in this 


House is at present based, limits the freedom 
of constituencies in the selection of their 
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representatives, this House is of opinion that 
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a reasonable allowance should be granted to 
Members for their services in Parliament,” — 
(Mr. Fenwick,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

*(10.5.) Mr. HAYES FISHER (Ful- 
ham): The hon. Member who has sub- 
mitted this Motion in a straight- 
forward speech gave as his principal 
reason in support of it that the limit of 
the choice of the labour portion of the 
community was so great that they were 
unable to send the Representatives they 
desired to send to this House. But 
before dealing with that point he said, 
with great manliness and straightfor- 
wardness, that he wished he could have 
introduced his views to the House in the 
shape of a Bill. I wish also he could 
have done so, for I should like to see 
what view the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian would have 
taken of that Bill. What we want to 
know is, whether this is the most 
recent item in the authorised pro- 
gramme of the Party opposite? I have 
had circulated in my constituency by 
my opponent a leaflet which denounces 
me as voting against the fundamental 
principles of this new item of the 
authorised programme of the Radical 
Party. Well, we want to know whether 
that is so or not. One advantage we 
should certainly have had if this had 
been a Bill instead of a Resolution 
is that we should have known 
what salary we might expect if we 
were returned to Parliament and 
hon. Members opposite were in 
power. We had a variety of quo- 
tations from the hon. Member 
for Wansbeck as to what the salaries 
of Members of Parliament are in a 
variety of countries. But he omitted 
from the list of quotations the Argen- 
tine Republic in 1588. I suppose there 
is no quotation of a salary of £1,000 a 
year for Members of the Argentine Re- 
public. My objection to this proposal 
is chiefly on this ground—I think the 
proposal would strike a blow at the 
system of gratuitous public service. 
And I maintain that the system of 
gratuitous public service is Great 
Britain’s greatest glory. An hon. 


Member says ‘‘ No, no,” but I would 
like him to tell me anything more ad- 
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mirable in the national life of this 
country than the fact that you can find 
numbers of men ready to give up all 
their leisure time at much sacrifice in 
order to carry out their public duties, 
not only in this House but upon 
innumerable bodies, both charitable 
and educational, without pay and with- 
out patronage, and certainly on those 
charitable and educational bodies with- 
out hope of any social reward or dis- 
tinction. And I say, if such a measure 
as this is ever carried, to my mind there 
will be the greatest danger that you will 
not in future obtain the services of these 
men who now make private sacrifices 
for public duty. You may say of such 
a measure as this, if you pay Members 
of Parliament you will not destroy that 
spirit, because it is an inherited tradi- 
tion of the British character. Well, 
you may not destroy it all at once, but 
you will go far to sap it. As a repre- 
sentative body the people are well 
affected towards us because they be- 
lieve we come here without any hope of 
gain or reward for the most part. And, 
if we set the example that we will not 
work without pay you will have it 
adopted as a formula throughout the 
whole country that nobody shall do any- 
thing for nothing. But, examining the 
arguments which have been put forward 
in support of this Resolution, I do not 
see why, if we are to be paid, gentlemen 
who serve on County Councils should 
not also put forward their demand for 
payment, and not only County Coun- 
cillors, but Town'Councillors, Parochial 
Counciilors, District Councillors, Mem- 
bers of School Boards, and many 
members who now serve upon numerous 
public bodies and give their services 
gratuitously. The argument in support 
of this Resolution that the choice of 
Members of Parliament is limited at 
present applies also to County Councils, 
in regard to whom the choice is also 
limited. Until you pay County Coun- 
cillors, who sometimes have to go a long 
distance to attend meetings, you cannot 
expect a wide choice, and that remark 
will apply to District Councils and 
many other public bodies. County 
Councillors and others may justly say, 
You have the dignity and honour of 
belonging to the British House of 
Commons, and you have many social 
advantages which we do enjoy. You 
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have your picnics to Portsmouth, you 
have your receptions for your wives 
and daughters. (‘““Oh! oh!) Well, I 
fancy hon. Members opposite will be 
very glad to go to receptions too when 
their Party is in office. And you havea 
great deal of notice taken of you in the 
Press. But in reference to Members of 
the Parish or County Council, when 
they are noticed, it is never with any 
favour or satisfaction. You have all 
these advantages and many others to 
repay you for your time and sacrifice 
of leisure ; and why should we not pay 
County Councillors in money for their 
services which are not paid for in any 
other way? And look at the enormous 
bill you could run up. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wansbeck would be content 
with the payment of Members of Par- 
liament of £365 a year. That would 
amount, excluding Ministers who are 


paid already, to about £230,000 
a year. That in a year is a good 
round sum to be given by the 


public for the privilege of being allowed 
to choose their Representatives from 
a wider circle and a larger area. 
To my mind, the argument is much 
stronger for the payment of the ex- 
penses of Members when elected. I 
might be prepared to give consideration 
to that, but I would oppose any Motion 
tor the payment of salaries to Members 
of Parliament. County Councillors 
and Members of other public bodies 
would demand to be paid, and, instead 
of being a modest bill of a quarter of a 
million, if hon. Members choose to work 
out the sum and give the most modest 
salary to the members of most of these 
Public Bodies, the amount will come 
much nearer a millionand a half a year 
than any other sum. Why should we 
pay many men of leisure and ability who 
are perfectly able and willing to render 
their services gratuitously ? When I hear 
of the Colonies and foreign countries 
setting an example to the Parliament 
of this country, which is the mother of 
Parliaments, I think rather that this 
Parliament should set an example to her 
daughters. Andas the daughters become 
older they may also have men of leisure 
and ability to perform the very services 
which men of leisure and ability per- 
form in this country. And I shall not 


be at all surprised to find some of those- 
Colonies reverting to the system we 
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have at present, and relying upon the 
gratuitous services of their citizens for 
public work. As to the argument 
about corruption, I care comparatively 
little about that. It is purely a 
speculative opinion as to whether, 
if you paid Members of Parliament 
£300 a year, you would or would 
not increase the number of place 
men and self-seeking demagogues, and 
whether you would not have Members 
of this House who would desire to eke 
out their somewhat narrow incomes by 
taking bribes to vote in a particular 


of Members. 


way in Private’ Bill legislation. 
That is a point on which we 
cannot form any conclusion until 


we try what Members are and what 
they will do when they have to rely for 
the maintenance of themselves, their 
wives, and families upon £300 a year. 
The onus probandi is on those who 
wish to alter the existing state of 
things. Has the hon. Member who 
introduced the Resolution made out a 
sufficient case for so great a change ? 
His great argument was that the 
labouring portion of the community 
was excluded from Parliament. I 
grant there is a partial grievance, and 
that it is difficult for them to return 
Members who can voice directly their 
particular needs and wants. That may 
be so, but the position of affairs in that 
respect has been very much exag- 
gerated. I believe you may see in this 
country, without any alteration in our 
present system at all, a very great in- 
crease in the Labour Representatives. 
When the working men come to see, 
after ali, that by a very little self- 
denial they can send to Parliament the 
man of their choice and maintain 
him suitably, other constituencies 
besides that of the hon. Member for 
Wansbeck will send Members of their 
own choice and will afford to pay them 
such sums as are needed for their 
maintenance here. And, after all, is 
there a grievance? Has there been 
any great want of progress in legis- 
lating for the social and material pro- 
gress of the people because Members of 
Parliament are unpaid, and will it be 
quickened in the least if you have paid 
Members of Parliament? In that case 
you may make very much slower pro- 
gress than at present with the business 
of the nation. It will be the earnest 
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desire of those Members of Parliament 
to stand well with their constituents, 
and there will be a great many more 
men in this House who will desire to 
take part in the proceedings, and so 
the business will be greatly delayed. 
Has there been any want of atten- 
tion to the interests of the people 
by this House of Commons? The 
hon. Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) 
says “ Yes.”’ But have not technical 
measures in reference to mining and 
the industries of the country generally 
been passed by large majorities in this 
House, and have not they been met 
with approval by the Labour Represen- 
tatives in whose interests they were 
passed? That legislation has largely 
been founded upon evidence taken before 
Commissions and Committees, to whom 
the working classes could submit evi- 
dence by the mouths of their own Re- 
presentatives. I do not think any case 
has been made out for a change, for 
though there may be some partial 
grievance, some very small loss to one 
class of the community, you are asking 
the whole country, by changing its 
system, to put up with a far greater 
loss which would completely out- 
balance the advantage any section of 
the community could derive from Mem- 
bers being paid. Another strong argu- 
ment against paying Members is that 
in this House we are too little inde- 
pendent of our constituents already, 
but when we rely for the maintenance 
of ourselves and our families solely 
upon our salary of £300 a year 
we will become even less independent 
than we are at the present moment. 
And I may say for myself, if I had had 
in this Parliament to depend for a 
living of £300 a year upon being re- 
turned by my constituents, I might on 
many occasions have been found in 
the Opposition Lobby. I might have 
been unable to vote as I have done, 
because some of the votes might have 
been thought dangerous for me in the 
very delicate state of my relations to my 
constituency. I shall always oppose 
any proposition to pay Members of 
Parliament, because it strikes at the 
gratuitous system of public service in 
this country, and also because it tends 
to diminish the independence of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, for I agree with 
Mr. Burke when he said that “‘ a worthy 
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representative of free men must himself 
be free.” 

(10.20.) Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, 
&e.): I feel, looking to the general 
character of the House, that an apology 
is almost necessary on the part of a 
new Member for intervening in this De- 
bate. And the only reason I have to 
offer for doing so is that in the contest 
in which I have recently been engaged, 
I placed the question of the payment 
of Members in the very forefront of 
my political programme. It is true the 
general question before that constitu- 
ency was the question of decentralisa- 
tion, and also the great labour pro- 
gramme. But I never lost one single 
opportunity of expressing my opinion 
that until the reform that is now before 
the House was carried, it would be im- 
possible to hope that one single item of 
the labour programme could be carried 
into effect. The hon. Member who 
has just resumed his seat has told the 
House that the passing of this Resolu- 
tion would deal a blow at the system of 
gratuitous public service. I should 
like to know exactly where the line is 
to be drawn with reference to that par- 
ticular position. If it strikes a blow at 
gratuituous public service, so far as 
ordinary Members of this House are 
concerned, surely it ought also to 
strike a blow at the gratuitous service 
of hon. Members who rise to the dis- 
tinction of becoming Members of the 
Cabinet. What I contend is that if 
gratuitous public service is such a 
good thing in itself as the hon. Member 
would advise the House it is, it ought 
surely to be good not only in the 
capacity of a private Member, but also 
in the capacity of a Member of the 
Government. And when the hon. 
Member says if we pass this proposal 
County Councillors will also have a 
claim for remuneration for their 
services, we entirely endorse that 
opinion. I have no claim to 
speak on behalf of the Mover of 
this Resolution, so far as I am 
personally concerned; but I think 
every man, whether County Coun- 
cillor or Member of Parliament, 
or who occupies some other higher 
position in the management of public 
affairs, ought to be properly remune- 
rated for his services. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Hayes Fisher) instanced 
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the case of a man who has to travel a 
distance in order to attend meetings of 
the County Council. Well, it is surely 
too much to ask that man to devote a 
great deal of time to the public matters 
of his locality, and also to be out of 
pocket for the expenses necessary to 
carry him to the place of meeting of 
that particular County Council. The 
hon. Member gave as another objection 
to the Resolution the argument that it 
would cost the country an immense 
amount of money. But I imagine, if 
this proposal were carried, the question 
of cost will be a very small considera- 
tion indeed, in comparison with the 
advantage the House and the country 
would gain. In my humble opinion, the 
first House of Commons to be elected on 
a system of payment of Members would 
save what Mr. Taylor said they would 
save when he introduced this pro- 
posal to the House—they would save 
the years’ salaries. The inevitable 
result would be that they would be 
able to devote their whole attention to 
public affairs; the House would be 
able to get a firmer grip over the Esti- 
mates, and the general result would be 
advantageous to the whole community. 
The hon. Member asked whether the 
legislation of the past was not of such 
a character as to lead us to believe 
that Parliament was perfectly able to 
deal with the social and political ques- 
tions of the hour? I think the very 
fact that this question is before the 
House is a proof that the present 
system of electing Members to the 
House of Commons is a complete and 
absolute failure. Need I remind the 
House that this very proposal was being 
discussed something over 100 years 
ago, that it was brought forward in 
1830, again in 1845, and, still 
later, in 1870? If we had had a 
representative House of Commons 
thoroughly in touch with the 
democratic spirit of the age that pro- 
posal would have been carried, and we 
should not have been discussing it now. 
With regard to other questions, we have 
absolute proof that the House of Com- 
mons has not been in advance at least 
of the opinion of the democracy. Take 
the question of Catholic emancipation ; 
will the hon. Member say why it 
was that fully 30 years of agitation 
were necessary before that moderate 
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reform was carried? Will he explain 
why so many years of agitation were 
required before the great Reform Bill 
could be carried, or why so many 
weary years of agitation had to pass 
before the franchise was per dn A in 
1885? All these facts seem to prove 
that there is something wrong with the 
wheels of the Constitution, that Parlia- 
ment, as at present elected, is not 
thoroughly representative of the people, 
but, on the contrary, needs to be 
radically reformed. I support the pro- 
posal before the House, because I 
believe that it is absolutely impossible 
to obtain legislation of any real practical 
benefit for the great masses of the people 
until we have the system of pay- 
ment of Members in this country. 
Had this Parliament been elected on a 
system of payment of Members, the 
moderate proposal of the hon. Member 
for Northampton to adopt arbitration 
in wages’ disputes would not have been 
rejected. The reasonable proposal of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow that the 
taxation of the country should be on 
the proper shoulders would also have 
had avery different reception, and this 
week we have had abundant evidence 
of the inability of the present Parlia- 
ment to deal with labour questions. 
The proposal of the hon. Member for 
Durham, which was not sweeping in 
its character, was rejected by the 
House, and allother labour questions 
have been similarly treated, because 
the electors of the country are com- 
pelled to look to one particular class for 
the selection of their Representatives, 
and are prevented from electing men 
who could speak with authority on the 
great social questions in which the 
constituencies are interested. Let us 
look for a moment at the composition 
of the present House of Commons. It 
consists of 209 Members who are di- 
rectly representative of the landed 
interest, 128 representing the Army, 
the lawyers are represented by 135, 
the liquor interest by 24, the money 
interest by 33, the official interest 
—which consists of Ministers and non- 
Ministers—by 91, the railway interest 
by 62, the literary and professional in- 
terest by 27, the trading community 
and manufacturing interest by 186, and 
the labour interest by eight Members. 
I do not suppose anybody will be bold 
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enough to say that the labour interest 
is over represented. On the contrary, 
I think the labour interest is the 
largest and most important in the 
country, and ought to have a fair repre- 
sentation, if not a preponderating ma- 
jority. This proposal is the necessary 
sequel of the extension of the franchise, 
and until it is carried the object aimed 
at in extending the franchise will cer- 
tainly not be accomplished. We seek 
to make the field of selection wider 
than it has yet been. Any man, how- 
ever low in station he may be, provided 
he has the ability and capacity to take 
an honourable part in public affairs, 
ought not to be prevented, by the mere 
fact that he is poor, from aspiring to 
the position to which his ability en- 
titles him. It is urged against this 
proposal that it would lead to the intro- 
duction into the House of professional 
politicians. I have more respect for the 
electors of the country than to believe 
they are incapable of selecting the 
man who honestly offers his services 
rather than the man who comes before 
them in order to gain political or 
social distinction. The constituencies 
of the country are capable of choos- 
ing between the political adventurer 
and the honest politician. The issue 
before the House is whether we are 
prepared to place the government of 
the country absolutely in the hands of 
the people. Are we to have a House 
of Commons consisting of Representa- 
tives of one class only? We ought to 
have no limit in the selection of Mem- 
bers, but to make the field of selection 
as wide as possible. The question is 
one between class government and 
democratic government. To my mind 
there is no loss of dignity in extending 
the power of the electors to enable 
them to have anyone they choose to 
speak for them in the House of 
Commons. The result of that ex- 
tended power would be that the Parlia- 
mentary machine would become more 
perfect ; it would be able to do more 
work ; it would make the basis of the 
Constitution wider, and, above all, it 
would assure to the great labour 
interest of the country its proper share 
of representation in this House. Not 
only so, but it would carry out the 
principle of trust in the people which, 
so faras I know, has never yet been 
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found to weaken the power of the 
State, but, on the contrary, wherever 
it has been shown, has been attended 
with the greatest success. 

(10.35.) Lorp ELCHO (Ipswich) : 
I desire to dissociate myself as clearly 
as I can from the position taken up by 
the hon. Member for Fulham (Mr. 
Fisher). It seems to me that he dealt 
with the Motion in a most ungracious 
and ungrateful manner. [If I criticised 
the Motion at all it would not be to 
object to it, but to regret that it was so 
limited in its scope and application. 
Parliaments in this and other countries 
have passed self-denying ordinances, 
and for different reasons; but, as far 
as I know, this is the first occasion in 
which a Parliament has been asked to 
pass a self-enabling ordinance. There- 
fore, in my humble opinion, it is wise 
that we should make the precedent we 
are creating as wide and far-reaching 
as possible. I think the hon. Gentle- 
man limited the Resolution unduly in 
many ways. Speaking for myself, 
looking back over nine years of totally 
unremunerated political services, I 
cannot help expressing my humble 
regret that he has not seen his way to 
make it retrospective. Of course, when 
we come to a period of over nine years, 
it would be well to consider if it would 
not be advisable to have some sort of 
commutation. We must remember 
also that there is a future to consider 
as well as a past, and we must take 
care that others do not reap the harvest 
of which we have sown the seed. We 
must remember that a political career 
will have its vicissitudes, that the 
flowing tide will also ebb, and it may 
be well to consider whether it would 
not be fair and just to make some 
provision for those who are left 
stranded at the bottom of the 
poll by the receding wave of popular 
favour. We ought also to remember 
that human life is uncertain, and to 
consider whether it would not be well 
to make some provision for the widows 
and orphans of Members who have suc- 
cumbed during the execution of their 
Parliamentary duties. I observed in 
the speech of the hon. Member a cer- 
tain vagueness as to the method of 
payment. I was recently struck with 
the admirable foresight and prudence 
of a new Member of the House, the 
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hon. Member for North Wexford (Mr. 
T. J. Healy), who stipulated that his 
stipend should be paid quarterly, in 
advance. I hope we shall receive the 
same pleasant and acceptable form of 
payment. I should also like to ask 
whether we are to be rewarded inde- 
pendently of the qualities of our 
services, or whether the legislator must 
prove himself worthy of his hire; and, 
if so, by what test his merits are to be 
measured? Is it to be by the number 
of Divisions he has attended? In that 
case, our Parliamentary life would be 
one slow progress through the Division 
Lobbies. Or is it to be by the number 
and length of our speeches? In that 
case, Sir, your task will be a most in- 
vidious one, and we who are desirous 
of making speeches and earning our 
salaries, will look upon the Mover of 
the Closure in the light of a highway 
robber, who gags us before he robs us 
of our hard-earned pay. There is 
another argument in favour of the 
Motion. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury is complaining of the arrears of 
Public Business, and I would recom- 
mend him to put the Vote for the 
salaries of Members of the House as 
the last Vote in Supply. I think it will 
be found that hon. Members will be 
considerably less anxious to reduce 
other people's salaries if thereby they 
are delaying the payment of their own. 
I cannot help complimenting the hon. 
Member, not only on the way in which 
he introduced his Motion, but also on 
the ingenuity of his phraseology. To 
make out that the constituencies are to 
be beneficiaries under this action seems 
to me a pious fiction which reflects the 
greatest credit on his ingenuity. I am 
rather inclined to doubt whether the 
constituencies will welcome it. I am 
inclined to believe that, so faras pay- 
ment of Members has been welcomed 
in the country, it has been welcomed 
either by constituencies who were tired 
of paying their own Members, or, owing 
to aperfectly natural confusion of terms, 
by gentlemen who confused payment of 
Members with payment by Members. 
The hon. Member spoke of treedom of 
choice, but may that not become em- 
barrassing? The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down ought to speak very 
eloquently on that subject, because there 
were no less, I believe, than five hon. 
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Gentlemen, more or less supporters of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian, all anxious to add their 
little ripple to the flowing tide, and I 
am bound to say I watched with admi- 
ration the extraordinary manner in 
which Scotch Radicals carried out their 
desire to see Scotland preserved for the 
Scotch. They gave an Irish Member 
full power to say which among the 
many Englishmen and Scotchmen 
should be their Representative on that 
occasion. He made an excellent choice, 
and we have welcomed the hon. Mem- 
ber among us to-night. But if Irish 
Members are to be the peacemakers of 
the Radical Party, I cannot understand 
the hon. Member behind me—I cannot 
understand the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. If it is because Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales are further from 
the seat of Government, I think that 
can be met by giving free passes over 
all the different railways to Members : 
and possibly the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. J. W. Lowther), in 
negotiating Commercial Treaties with 
foreign countries, might devise some 
method by which hon. Members in 
pursuit of health, recreation, or scien- 
tific research, might have free passes 
over all railways on the Continent. 
Now, Sir, what I am trying to make 
out is that in giving this Motion we 
should not deal with it in a niggardly 
and half-hearted spirit; let us be 
generous to ourselves as well as just to 
other people. I listened with great 
interest to the list of salaries read out 
by the hon. Member. He read out that 
one country gave £100 a year, not a 
cheer answered him; another gave 
£300, there was hardly a cheer; but, 
Sir, he said that America gave £1,000 
a year, and then the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. J. M. Cameron), who was 
sitting below him, gave a hearty cheer. 
If only the hon. Member had raised 
his bid those cheers would have been 
more general, and not confined to the 
hon. Member for Wick. But the hon. 
Member is quite right. He has in- 
sinuatingly presented to us the thin end 
of the wedge, and it is for us to hammer 
it home, and see that the position 
of a Member of Parliament is some- 
thing worth having—something worth 
fighting for. A man who seeks Parlia- 
mentary election has to make many 
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sacrifices ; he has to sacrifice his time 
and his money; he often sacrifices his 
health, and, perhaps, what should be 
as dear to some of them, often sacrifices 
his dearest principles and most 
cherished convictions. It seems to me, 
therefore, that they are justly entitled 
to some pecuniary compensation for 
the sacrifices they make—some whole- 
some antidote for those nauseous 
boluses which they are reluctantly com- 
pelled by their constituents to swallow. 
I hope and trust that we shall vote the 
payment of Members in a form which 
will enable those hon. Members who 
have struggled to gain a seat, who have 
won the battle and grasped the prize, 
to look forward in their declining years 
hopefully for themselves and_ their 
families to a future removed from all 
danger of want or indigence or necessity, 
and to be made comfortably off. I 
think the hon. Member will at least 
acquit me of having met his Motion in 
a grudging or niggardly spirit. I can 
only express, Sir, my profound regret 
that, having spoken as I have done, I 
am compelled to vote against the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member. I will state 
in two sentences why. It is because 
the eye of the hon. Member for 
Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill) is upon me. 
Sir, I have carefully examined the pre- 
cedents, I have carefully studied the 
past, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that, as the votes of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen which were rejected the other 
day were wrong, I cannot be right in 
voting for my salary to-night. I can in 
no way persuade myself that my 
pecuniary interest in this Motion is 
less direct and personal than was theirs 
on that occasion; and, though it may be 
an excess of humility on my part, I 
cannot flatter myself that any section 
of the community would be more bene- 
tited by paying me a salary than some 
section might have been by the 
railway for which those hon. 
Members voted. Therefore, Sir, I shall 
not only vote against this Motion, but 
I will cordially support the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite in taking those steps which 
honestly, morally, logically, and con- 
sistently, he is bound to take to purge 
and purify the Division List to-night of 
any of those who have any financial 
interest in the Motion. 
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(10.50.) Sr E. GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I will not attempt to 
pursue in detail the arguments which 
have been so ably laid before the House 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord has 
pleaded for generous treatment of 
Members of Parliament. I am sure in 
our gratitude for his speech we all feel 
he has greatly enhanced our idea that a 
salary for a Member of Parliament is 
richly deserved. He has also spoken in 
feeling terms of the sacrifices which a 
man has to make in order to enter this 
House. Those who have heard his 
speech will be able to say that there is 
an extra inducement now added toenter 
the House, and that is the opportunity 
of hearing the speeches of the noble 
Lord. The hon. Member for Fulham 
(Mr. Hayes Fisher) seemed to convey 
that the idea of payment of Members 
was a new item in the Liberal pro- 
gramme; are the Party opposite to 
have the monopoly of new items? 
There will be many new items in the 
Liberal programme from time to time, 
and till they have appeared in that pro- 
gramme for several years there is no 
chance of their finding a place in the 
programme of the Conservative Party. 
I fully admit the good taste and 
generosity of the hon. Member in not 
pursuing in detail the argument how 
far payment of Members would affect 
the character of the vote in the House 
of Commons. I feel that that is one 
of the strongest arguments against the 
Resolution, and one which has been 
freely made use of by Ministers. We 
have been told by more than one 
Minister during the Recess that the 
payment of Members would lead to the 
introduction of a mass of professional 
politicians into the House. What is 
meant by professional politicians? 
Surely it does not mean that a man 
will devote too much time to polities. 
At the present day it becomes more 
and more a credit to a man that he 
sacrifices his private profession and puts 
politics in its place. In these days 
Members are returned not only to give 
votes, but to study social problems and 
to try, either in this House or in Com- 
mittee, to arrive at a solution of them. 
But I think that is not what is in the 
mind of hon. Members when they 
speak of professional politicians. They 
fear the introduction of a class of men 
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whose livelihood would be dependent 
on their political career—who would be 
nothing more than delegates or even 
worse, because they might be men with 
no fixed opinions of their own, whose 
minds might be tenanted by any 
opinions of the moment, and who 
would still keep the card inthe window, 
“to let,” on the chance of getting a 
higher bid. It is perfectly fair to 
argue that the granting of salaries to 
Members would give a handle for 
putting pressure on them, but it is 
easy to consider how far that would 
apply, and what rules might be framed 
to obviate that. There are already 
Members in this House who are paid ; 
there are Labour Members, and I am 
sure I shall be within the mark in 
saying that they are not below the 
standard of character and ability 
which the House has been accustomed 
to see. Everybody admits that there 
are too few Labour Members in the 
House, and at the Conservative Con- 
ference at Birmingham a_ resolution 
was passed to the effect that it was 
desirable that there should be more 
Labour Members of Parliament, pro- 
vided, of course, they were Unionists. 
The Resolution we are discussing 
would do something to bring more 
Labour Members into the House; it 
would not only increase their number, 
but would improve their position. 
They would no longer be dependent on 
constituencies or unions, or any section 
of electors for the payment of their 
salaries. The amount of the salary 
would be fixed and be paid by the 
State ; the payment would be certain, 
and though Members would be depend- 
ent on the constituencies for their 
seats, the payment of the salary would 
have nothing to do with the men to 
whom they must apply for votes. I 
think the passing of the Resolution 
would tend to bring more local men 
before the constituencies of the 
country, which is a most important 
point. It is true that pressure might 
be applied to a man dependent on a 
salary, but how is that pressure to be 
best resisted ? Surely that which best 
enables a man to resist pressure is 
conviction. Constituencies are, I 


believe, good judges of a man’s char- 
acter, and they desire, above all things, 
even above exact agreement with their 
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own views, sincerity and earnestness, 
and if they can find that they will 
have it. If you had more local men as 
candidates you would find that there 
would be a greater guarantee that the 
men elected were men of whom the 
constituencies had more time to judge, 
and men of more robust material, and, 
therefore, better able to resist the pres- 
sure which might be brought to bear 
on them through their salary. The 
President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks Beach) has 
said that the country would be 
flooded with youthful barristers and 
penny-a-liners. I do not know why he 
should speak with so much contempt of 
these two classes of people. We have 
lately had an example of a gentleman 
who has held high office in the State, 
who has fulfilled, not without distine- 
tion, some of the lighter functions of 
journalism, and there may be among 
the ranks of youthful barristers and 

nny-a-liners men who may be quali- 
fied to fill the office of President of 
the Board of Trade. The passing of 
the Resolution will not give them an 
extra chance, unless they are local 
men, but rather diminish their oppor- 
tunities. Then it is said that the class 
of men who enter the House will, as a 
whole, be altered; that we shall no 
longer have men drawn almost ex- 
clusively from the class possessing 
wealth, leisure, and education. I admit 
that men of wealth, leisure, and educa- 
tion, who make the best use of their 
opportunities, make excellent Members 
of Parliament. But in the minds of the 
electors there is a tendency to suppose 
that men of wealth, because they have 
a great stake in the country, are apt to 
confuse their notion of public spirit 
with their anxiety about their own 
particular stake. I think it is true to 
say that among men of leisure you are 
just as likely, as in any other class, to 
find men who are actuated by prejudice 
and indifference, men, therefore, who 
are fitted only to represent themselves. 
or to represent a limited class, and such 
men of indifference are surely in a con- 
dition of infinite elasticity, far more 
open to pressure than men of reason- 
able and moderate convictions, even 
though such men have a salary. 
As for the prestige which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says would be- 
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diminished, I say that the prestige of 
a Member of Parliament depends en- 
tirely on his own merits. The prestige 
attaches less to the office and more tothe 
man, and the prestige of a Member of 
Parliament will be enhanced rather 
than otherwise by the fact that there 
has been an open field for all other 
competitors. Nothing would diminish 
more the prestige of a Member of 
Parliament than the knowledge amongst 
his constituents that his election Fad 
been in any way rather a process of 
exclusion than of selection, and that 
there were other men whom they would 
have chosen if they had had a chance 
of standing. The Secretary for War 
took the line that if Members of Parlia- 
ment were to be paid he should retire 
from public life, and I fancy the hon. 
Member for Fulham (Mr. Hayes Fisher) 
pursued the same argument. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER: I did not 
say so. 
Str E. GREY: I will accept the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, but I 
cannot understand why, on the part 
of the Secretary for War, that threat 
should have been made. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not be afraid of 
the effect of a salary on himself, for he 
already receives a salary of some 
thousands, and I am sure we all feel 
that if he in any way thought his own 
character was being shamed by receiv- 
ing that salary he would resign either 
the salary or the office. But if he 
receives a salary already he could surely 
stand the strain of a few extra hundreds. 
It must, therefore, be a matter of 
sentiment with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I admit that the plea of 
sentiment is very strong. But it will 
not be as the paid Representatives of 
our constituents that we shall be here. 
The tendency is more and more to 
make the work of Parliament Imperial 
and not local, and it will be for Imperial 
work that we shall be paid by the State, 
and the private services that we render 
to our constituents will be as gratuitous 
as they are at present. One point we 
ought to bring out clearly, and that is 
that if Members of Parliament are to be 
paid all Members must be paid. The 
payment must not be restricted to those 
who chose to apply ivr it ; for it would 
never do for any Me «ber to be open to 
the stigma of pauperism being brought 
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against him. It would not do for a 
sitting Member who had declined a 
salary to go down to his constituents 
and be opposed by a man who it 
was known would have to receive the 
salary. The agents of the Member, 
or perhaps the Member himself, would 
be certain to bring that as the chief 
argument against his opponent, and 
the conditions would be such that they 
could be agreeable neither to the 
candidate nor to the constituency. But 
it will always be open to_ hon. 
Members to return their salary. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer already 
receives a considerable amount in 
the form of conscience money, and 
I think that Members of Parlia- 
ment who feel that the salary is in 
excess of their merits, or have scruples 
about receiving any salary at all, will 
be at liberty to copy the anonymous 
donors of unpaid income tax. But the 
main argument upon which this ques- 
tion rests is that the change is inevit- 
abie. It is part of a much larger 
question. It follows from the spread 
of education, and the extension 
of the suffrage. The spread of Socialism 
has multiplied manifold the numbe: 
of men who are perfectly fit to become 
Members of this House and to do useful 
public service, but who have not the 
means to enter Parliament. It will be 
wise, I think, if we consider this fact 
in time. In the old days the House 
of Commons used to be looked upon as 
the guardian of the liberties of the 
people. It is now something more 
than that, and is rapidly becoming, if 
it is not so already, the repository of 
supreme power. It may be that with 
all the stress of labour and industrial 
questions before us, the Government of 
this country will have to undertake 
wide and practical remedial legislation 
and possibly—though I hope not—have 
to makeuse of the strong hand. Todo 
this they will have to depend upon the 
support of this House, and this House 
will be but a broken reed to lean upon 
if it does not possess the confidence of 
every class in the community. I have 
already come in contact more than 
once with a symptom from which we 
ought to take warning, and that is the 
attempt on the part of men who have 
character and influence amongst the 
working classes to represent that the 
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House of Commons was not to be 
trusted, and that people should cease 
to look to it because from it they could 
have no hope. They say that they 
have not free choice of candidates, and 
the House is composed far too largely 
of capitalists. You may answer in 
return, and I think many people have 
answered, that a capitalist of large and 
generous views is a good and trust- 
worthy Member. The rejoinder is that 
the constituencies have so little choice, 
and that all capitalists do not hold 
large and generous views. These men 
are therefore beginning to distrust the 
House of Commons. The effect of the 
recent organisation of the working- 
class has had a tremendous influence in 
spreading this feeling. They have 
lately become more conscious of their 
own existence, and are brimful of hope, 
earnestness, and resolution, and no- 
thing would be more dangerous at the 
present day than to do anything which 
would seem to induce the suspicion 
that we did not wish to have Members 
of the working classes in this House. 
The current of the time has set in 
favour of the Labour Party, and if that 
current runs its natural course it will 
assume dimensions which are perfectly 
healthy and in no way extravagant, but 
if you dam the stream it may break 
forth in fiood. The struggles for the 
extension of the suffrage have raised 
suspicions in the minds of the working 
classes as to the readiness of the other 
elasses to admit them to political power. 
We should be very careful to avoid the 
continuance of that feeling, and this 
question of the payment of Members is 
one which touches that suspicion very 
nearly. The vote itself has been given 
freely, and the choice of candidates 
ought to be given freely also, and 
nothing will more tend to allay class 
differences and class suspicion than to 
show an open and generous mind on 
this question. It may be that the work- 
ing class will not in very large numbers, 
at any rate at first, return Members of 
their own class to this House, but they 
feel strongly that they ought to have 
the chance and possibility of doing so. 
It is ours to give them that chance and 
theirs to say what use they will make 
of it. Those who wish to maintain the 
supremacy of this House as the ultimate 
authority to be looked to by the people 
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for the remedy of all political difficul- 
ties and for the solution of all social 
questions, ought to remember that the 
power and prestige of this House must 
be impaired so long as anyone can say 
with any foundation or shadow of trut 
that the entrance to this House is socon- 
structed that there are difficulties great 
and almost insuperable in the way of 
Members of that class, of which the 
majority of the voters are composed, 
gaining admission into the ranks of 
Members of Parliament. 

(11.10.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I think all those who 
have listened as I have done to every 
word that has fallen in this Debate 
will agree with me that it has been a 
Debate of singularly great and varied 
interest. We have had a very brilliant 
and amusing speech from my noble 
Friend below the Gangway on this side 
of the House, we have the very eloquent 
and manly utterance of the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment, we 
have had the able speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, we 
have had a speech by a new Member, 
and we have had a number of other 
speeches which have certainly done 
ample justice to a very grave and 
important subject. I do not pro- 
pose at this hour of the evening 
long to delay the House with 
the expression of my own views and I 
hope it will not be thought in such re- 
marks as I have to make that I desire to 
imply that all the arguments are on one 
side in connection with this subject. I 
am perfectly ready to admit that in 
much that has fallen from the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division, 
and in the speech of other Members on 
the same side there is much matter 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
the House. I do not for a moment 
pretend that there is nothing to be said 
in favour of the contention that they 
have advanced. I do not go further 
than this, that after so much considera- 
tion as I have been able to give to the 
matter, I think that the balance of 
advantage is very decidedly in the 
opposite direction from that in which 
they appear to think it is. Some hon. 
Members suppose that in this matter 
they are representing the popular view 
of the subject. I have very great 
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doubt about that. They would I 
imagine desire that if their scheme ever 
came into practical operation the 
cost of it should fall not upon the 
rates but upon the Consolidated Fund. 
That I believe is always the proposal 
but why the distinction? They know 
perfectly well if the cost fell upon the 
rates, or in other words if the fact 
were brought home to every elector in 
this country that he had to pay the 
cost of his Representative, the measure 
would bear a much less popular appear- 
ance than it now does. I do not wish 
to lay too much stress upon that, but I 
think unless hon. Members can say 
that the ratepayers as ratepayers are 
prepared to support this burden, they 
can hardly say that this measure, be it 
good or bad, is one for which the public 
are anxiously panting. So far as I 
have been able to listen to the argu- 
ments advanced to-night in favour of 
the Amendment they practically 
resolve themselves into this, that by 
our present system, the area of selection 
on the part of the constituencies is 
greatly limited, dangerously limited, 
and that the area of choice open to 
them practically excludes a large 
number of poor men who would be able 
to represent the working classes more 
efficiently and more immediately than 
at present we represent them, and who 
would also be great ornaments to our 
debates. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, in supporting the main 
part of his contention gave us 
to understand that in his judg- 
ment the whole flow of what he 
described as the democratic movement 
was in the direction of giving this very 
large and extended choice to constitu- 
encies in selecting those persons who 
should represent them. I am not sure 
that such observations as I have been 
able to make harmonise with that view. 
What takes place in America? In 
America you have Members who are 
not long paid, but paid at a very high 
rate—a rate far higher than the hon. 
Gentleman could desire to see adopted 
in this country. But do the American 
constituencies show this great desire 
as anxiously for the extension of area 
in the selection of candidates? I 
think they do not. They have imposed 
a limitation upon the selection of their 
Members, which I will not say destroys 
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the character for ability of the House 
of Representatives, for 1 have no doubt 
that House contains many very able 
men, but which certainly must diminish 
the amount of available ability, because 
as | understand the American system 
they absolutely confine themselves by 
custom, if not by law, to selecting 
persons who live in the constituency 
for which they propose to act. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): They reside not in 
the constituency but in the State. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Without 
destroying the value of my argument, 
I can admit that the hon. Gentleman 
is right. But whether it be in the con- 
stituency or in the State the limit 
exists, and it is of a kind that if adopted 
in this country would entirely destroy 
the character of the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Member for Midlothian 
would no longer be able to represent 
Midlothian, the right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division would no 
longer be able to represent Glasgow, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury, would no longer be able to 
represent Bury, and a similar disability 
would attach to many other Members 
of that Front Bench and also of this 
Bench, and to many other leading 
Members of the House. The constitu- 
encies in England have already a far 
greater choice than that which the 
American constituencies have by custom 
restricted themselves to. I think it is 
shown, therefore, that demand for a 
wide area of choice is not an invariable 
or necessary characteristic of even the 
most democratic constituencies. But 
let us consider the other aspect of this 
solitary argument in favour of the 
Amendment. That other aspect is that 
under the existing system the working 
classes are not adequately represented 
in this House. I frankly admit that I 
should like to see more gentlemen in 
this House like the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Resolution,and like some of his 
colleagues, who would represent the 
Labour interest in a manner more 
immediate, perhaps, and more direct, 
tkan it is possible that Members of this 
House are able todo. But although I 
think we might with great advantage 
increase the number of such direct 
Labour Representatives, I cannot 
admit that the interests of the working 
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classes are likely to be ignored by any 
section or Party of this House. Surely 
the House must be aware that at the 
present moment the working classes 
hold the balance, and much more than 
the balance, in the constituencies. 
Thev have in the hollow of their hand 
the Parliamentary and political destiny 
of almost every man who sits in this 
House, and to suppose that interests 
which have this backing are likely to 
be ignored by persons who depend 
upon the working classes for support 
is to ignore the very mainsprings upon 
which the political action of Represen- 
tative Assemblies depends for its ulti- 
mate resort. I cannot believe, there- 
fore, that, whatever may be the 
advantage of having more gentlemen 
like the Member for the Wansbeck 
Division or the Member for Morpeth, 
that the absence of a large Labour 
Party—an exclusively Labour Party— 
in this House has, or could have, any 
effect that could be antagonistic or 
detrimental to the rea! interests of the 
working classes. Before I come to the 
arguments against the Resolution, I 
will mention one other argument that 
has been raised in its favour. We have 
been told, with perfect truth, that 
there are a considerable number of men 
of capacity and ambition who would 
desire to devote their time and ability 
to Parliamentary work, but who find it 
impossible to do so in consequence of 
the fact that they have toearn their living 
in other ways. I think that is true ; 
and I think, so far as it goes, it is an 
unfortunate and an unhappy fact. But 
I do not think that the efficiency and 
character of this House would neces- 
sarily be improved by turning every 
Member of Parliament into a great 
orator. To take one practical instance : 
take the most distinguished Parlia- 
mentary figure in this House, and 
conceive 670 such gentlemen—670 repe- 
titions of the right hon. Gentleman— 
can you conceive the Parliamentary 
machine moving at all? For my own 
part, it seems to be the reductio ad 
absurdum, for you will see that it is 
possible to have too much of that 
special kind of ability which has been 
described as Parliamentary. So much 
for the arguments in favour of the 
Resolution, and I think we may now 
very profitably consider the arguments 
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which may be advanced against it. 
The first argument is the argument of 
finance. I do not wish to lay too 
much stress upon it, but it is an argu- 
ment which you cannot possibly ignore. 
The cost of the Members of Parlia- 
ment—£300 a year, which we are all 
to get if this Resolution is carried 
‘An hon. Memper : £365.] Well, say 
£500 if you like, it does not matter— 
would be, roughly speaking, a quarter 
of a million. You must add to that 
the cost of the election now borne by 
the candidate himself or by his Party. 
You must throw in, in addition, all the 
salaries of County Councillors, Mem- 
bers of Boards of Guardians, Municipal 
Corporations, and the salaries of all 
elected officers, and, in fact, of all that 
enormous mass of work which is now 
perfectly well done for nothing, but 
which, if thissystem of payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament is adopted, must 
manifestly be paid in future. (Opposi- 
tion cheers.) I am not going beyond 
the arguments which hon. Members 
opposite would advance, and I gather 
from their cheers that they entirely 
accept the deduction I have made from 
the principles they have advanced. 
But the cost of that would be 
enormous; and if the Secretary of 
State for War or the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were to come down here 
and ask for a similar addition to the 
cost of the Army or Navy, there would 
be a howl from the economists on the 
other side of the House, and we could 
not contemplate throwing such a sum 
either upon the rates or upon the 
Public Exchequer without considerable 
alarm. And of this I amcertain: that 
whether this new system which is 
proposed would or would not give us 
the best governmental machinery in 
the world, it would give us by far the 
most expensive machinery both of 
Imperial and _ local  administra- 
tion, and would be a _ burden on 
the taxpayers and on the rate- 
payers that neither rates nor taxes 
could easily be made to bear. 
The Member for Kirkcaldy appeared 
to think, indeed he directly stated, 
that the cost that would be thrown 
upon the community would be saved 
in the first five years by the great 
economies which would be effected in 
every branch of the Public Service, 
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and that the new Parliament would be 
mainly anxious, by careful discussion 
of the Estimates to prevent the tax- 
payer from paying exorbitant sums 
which could be reduced. He meant, 
in fact, that every Member of Parlia- 
ment would earn his keep. The hon. 
Gentleman is a new Member, and I 
think, when he has seen a little more 
of the manner in which we conduct our 
discussions, he will find that those 
Members who pride themselves on 
representing democratic constituencies 
are not those who are constantly press- 
ing the Government io retrench, but 
are pressing the Government to expend. 
Let this be observed before I leave the 
question of finance : that the burden 
would not only be heavy, but inequit- 
able. Asthe hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down observed, if you carry 
out this system you must pay every- 
one. You cannot pay a Member here 
anda Member there. You cannot pay 
a Member who represents the working 
classes, and not pay a Member who 
represents villadom. I accept that as 
perfectly true; and the deduction is that 
you compel nine-tenths of the con- 
stituencies who do not want their 
Members paid, and who can get Mem- 
bers to represent them for nothing, to 
pay men who do not wish to be paid in 
order that here and there a constituency 
which desires that its Member should be 
paid may have its wishes gratified. 
This question of finance is, I will 
admit, a subordinate one, and must be 
a subordinate one; but I think the 
question is important enough to throw 
upon hon. Gentlemen opposite the 
whole burden of the proof of their case. 
Surely if there is anything in which the 
English people have for many genera- 
tions justly gloried, it is in the amount 
of gratuitous, not paid work which has 
been got out of the community, and 
used for public purposes. If you adopt 
this proposal you will kill at the root 
the spirit that has produced this 
gratuitous work; you will give it a 
blow from which it will never re- 
cover ; you will put the Parliamentary 
stamp upon the theory that a man who 
gives his services for nothing is a fool. 
I would also remind the House that 
the changes which would be involved 
in this proposal are not confined, in the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen who 
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make it, to the alteration in the 
amount of gratuitous labour that would 
be given throughout the country— 
labour bearing on public life. It is 
frankly admitted that the result would 
be that a large number of candidates 
would start up in many of the consti- 
tuencies, and the logical conclusion to 
be drawn from it is this—that we are 
not to retain our existing system of a 
single election—but that it will be neces- 
sary to have a double baliot as they 
have in France, and perhaps more, 
before the election of a Member could 
be completed. Therefore, let the 
House make no mistake. This is not 
a small matter merely effecting finan- 
cial changes. It radically affects the 
whole system of election—it goes to the 
root of our electoral method, which 
have been in operation for centuries, 
and it imports foreign methods of deal- 
ing with this question, which may have 
a very far-reaching and unexpected 
effect upon the Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, which is also the free Govern- 
ment, of this country. One most 
important object after all I have still to 
come to. It is the effect which this 
system would have upon the character 
and position of this House. I think 
that a very great mistake has been made 
by every speaker in this Debate who 
has dealt with this particular aspect of 
the question. They all assumed that 
we, who object to the proposal and 
express our fear as to its result on the 
character of the House, are insinuating 
that the receipt of public money for 
services rendered is in itself a degrad- 
ing thing. It would be impossible for 
anyone sitting on this Bench, at all 
events, to take that view of it, nor is 
such a view taken, I believe, by any- 
one who shares the view I am express- 
ing. There is nothing degrading in 
taking the public money for public 
services. I agree with the hon. 
Member for Wansbeck when he says 
that a Member who receives £300 a 
year from the State is not more de- 
graded than the Minister who receives 
£3,000 or £4,000a year. But that is 
not the point. The point is that the 
whole relation between a Member and 
his constituency is vitally altered. 
No longer would it be a relation be- 
tween a constituency and its Represen- 
tative, but it would become a relation 
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between those who give patronage and 
those who receive patronage. At pre- 
sent the constituencies can confer 
honour and position, but they cannot 
give money; but directly you make a 
Member a paid official of the consti- 
tuency you alter the whole position, 
and for the worse. I quite admit that 
there are Gentlemen in this House who 
are paid by their constituents. I also 
admit that that is a position which, 
under the circumstances, does honour 
to them and to their constituents. 
But all this would be put an end to if 
the system of payment is made general. 
The constituency becomes then the 
patron, and the Member becomesa paid 
servant. Now, I do not wish to discuss 
the question whether a Member should 
be a delegate or a representative. A 
great deal of pedantic nonsense has been 
said upon that subject. I do not think 
it is possible for any man of sense to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule on 
that subject. It is clear that on many 
questions we are the delegates, and 
simply the delegates, of our con- 
stituents. In matters of local interest 
we come here as delegates. I do 
not deny it. Let it also be under- 
stood that in almost all the larger 
questions of national interest we are 
not delegates, but representatives. In 
all the great questions which move the 
interest of the Empire, we hold to our 
constituents a relation of a different 
and more honourable—if I may say so 
—and a more important kind. Now, all 
that would be altered if Members were 
paid—they would be compelled to go 
round the political compass. They 
would be delegates and nothing but 
delegates ; and they would be regarded 
by their constituents as labourers un- 
worthy of their hire if they did not in 
every detail carry out the wishes of 
this or that particular group who 
returned them to Parliament. It 
appears to me that if such a result were 
to follow the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman it would deal a_ blow 
against the greatest political institution 
that perhaps the world has ever seen. 
An hon. Member said in the course 
of his speech that nothing would 
induce him to do anything that would 
lower the political character or position 
of a Member of Parliament. I am 
ure he would not, and I am convinced 
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that this protestation comes from his 
heart. But although the spirit and 
character of the institution might show 
an extraordinary power of surviving 
the greatest alterations of external 
circumstances, there are poisons which, 
if once introduced into the system, will 
slowly but surely corrupt its life blood, 
and destroy all of health and all of 
manhood that is in it. If you once 
adopt this system of paying Members 
you will have taken the first step 
towards making the English House of 
Commons the same as other Represen- 
tative Assemblies unfortunately are— 
you will have taken the first step 
towards destroying that independent 
life and dignity which it has enjoyed 
for so many centuries. If that isto be 
the case, no advantage that may be 
obtained in the way of increasing the 
area of selection in this or that stray 
constituency can possibly make up for 
the incurable wound you will have 
inflicted upon the British Constitution. 
*(11.40.) Sm G. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): The right hon. 
Gentleman began his speech by telling 
us that we imagined that we repre- 
sented the popular view, but that this 
was not the popular view. Now I 
do not admit that it is, and I do not re- 
fuse to believe that it is; but of one 
thing I am sure, and it is that it has 
been from the purely public point of 
view that this question has been argued 
on both sides of the House, for the 
most artistic and excellent speech 
of the noble Lord opposite was that of 
a humourist, and did not profess to be 
anything else. It was argued entirely 
from the public point of view, and not 
from the view of the personal interest 
of Members. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman went straight to the argu- 
ment which is at the bottom of our 
contention in this matter, and we have 
good reason to be obliged to my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Wansbeck 
Division because he has put into the 
Resolution the main argument for it. 
It is that it limits the choice of Mem- 
bers, and you cannot complete the 
work of the last two generations—the 
enlargement of the franchise of the 
country—until you have given the con- 
stituencies a clear choice. I listened 
to every word the right hon. Gentle- 
man said on the cardinal question, and 
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I do not think that he brought forward 
any argument or intended to bring for- 
ward any argument against the position 
of my hon. Friend. The right hon. 
Gentleman took the case of America, 
and said that there, so far from there 
being unlimited choice, Members must 
be taken from the locality to be repre- 
sented. There is no use in bringing 
foreign instances to bear upon this ques- 
tion, when we are quite sure what the 
tendency in our own country is. There 
is no objection at ail in this country to 
take candidates from a distance, and 
there is every desire to take candidates 
from all classes, whereas at present 
they can be taken from only one class. 
There is no class in this country whose 
representation we wish to see increased 
more than the class of working-men. 
The working-men Members are ad- 
mirable Members for the interests of 
working-men— those interests which 
are not opposed to the general interests 
of the community. They have great 
influence on our legislation, and they 
are very good Members of Parliament 
for general purposes. I suppose if we 
had 40 or 50 working-men Members in 
the House of Commons, judging from 
the specimens we have had of them 
already, we should say that they were 
not too many; but under the present 
system it is impossible to get them, 
because the position of a Member of 
Parliament, while it is compatible with 
a man’s making his living by the law, 
in business, or even by literature— 
though that is very uphill work—is 
absolutely incompatible with a man’s 
making his living by means of manual 
labour. Now that is the main point of 
our contention, and the right hon. 
Gentleman did not attempt to break it 


Payment 


down. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that constituencies have 
done themselves the honour of 


tinding incomes for their Members. 
He referred, I believe, only to the 
urban constituencies which return 
working men Members. But, surely, 
it is a very great exception when we 
remember that there is not a single 
rural constituency which now returns 
a working man, or one who even be- 
longs to the lower middle class. Why 
is this? It is because the wages of 
the working men in the rural con- 
stituencies are so low. Well, that is 
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the very reason we want to have them 


of Members. 


directly represented. In the constitu- 
encies that are thus represented there 
is, generally speaking, a high standard 
of comfort—-the cottages are good, and 
the people have high wages ; but there 
is not one single Member who can 
speak directly for the people in those 
districts where cottages are bad—the 
rural population who most require to 
be benefited by legislation. It will 
not encourage constituencies to find in- 
comes for their Members when they 
find it said in this House that if people 
want to have the luxury of working- 
men Members they must pay for it— 
that is to say, the working men are 
to be told that that which they first 
did as a high-spirited and generous 
piece of self-sacrifice is to be turned 
into a permanent tax upon them if 
they wish to have working men to re- 
present them. Now, I want to go 
straight to the question which the 
right hon. Gentleman raised, and I 
wish to say that I do not hold the 
same opinion as he does with regard 
to another class to which this Resolu- 
tion applies—the men of limited means 
who are not working men. There is a 
very great number of men who would 
make excellent Members of Parliament 
who are willing to make certain sacri- 
fices, but who cannot make the final 
life-long sacrifice of giving up every 
chance of earning their livelihood. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that if 
you get into the House so many men 
of great Parliamentary talents—I do 
not remember the exact description he 
gave—the competition between them 
would make it a bear garden ; but is it 
not the case that the men of high 
education and culture in this House 
are rather silent than speaking Mem- 
bers? I know many such who are 
anxious to give their talents and their 
energies to the service of their coun- 
try, but who cannot go into an abso- 
lutely unpaid profession—the one un- 
paid profession—the service of their 
country in the House of Commons. If 
you had 40 or 50 of them, instead of the 
business of the country being delayed by 
their vanity it would be helped forward 
by their modesty, their self-denial, and 
their public spirit. Then I come to the 
question of unpaid services. The right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking, I am quite 
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satisfied, from his heart, says: ‘“ Are 
you going to strike at the root of the 
greatest glory of this country — the 
unpaid services which are rendered ?’ 

I do not believe you would be 
doing so in the least by passing this | 
Resolution, because the services of a | 
Member of Parliament are of a very | 
different character from what are | 
ordinarily called the unpaid services of | 
the country. By the unpaid services | 
are meant the members of Municipali- 
ties, Justices of the Peace, and Poor Law 
Guardians. The Member of Parlia- | 
ment not only works without a salary, | 
but he makes very great money sacri- | 
fices in addition. In the first place, he | 
has to face an election in which no; 
Member can hope to reduce his} 
personal expenses, by the greatest | 
economy, under about £150. In the | 
second place, there are the general | 
electioneering expenses, which my hon. 

Friend the Member for Bury has done | 
so much to reduce. Then the Member | 
for Parliament has to live for many | 
months in the year in what is not the | 

most expensive city in the world, but | 
the most expensive abiding place in | 
this country. Hew can these services | 
be compared with those of a Justice | 
of the Peace, who drives once a 
week to the county town with 
horses which he would keep any- 
how, or with the services of a member 
of the Municipality? The Member of | 
Parliament has to give the whole of his 
time for eight months in the year, and 
a very great deal of his time in the 
remaining four months, and his is the 
only occupation that is unpaid. Why 
should he not be paid? Why should 
the man who collects the taxes be paid 
when the man who imposes them gets 
nothing? Why should the man who 
drafts Bills be remunerated when he who 
passes them is not paid? There is no- 
thing in the nature of the work of a 
Member of Parliament which unfits 
him for being paid, while there is 
everything in his sacrifices of time and 
money which calls for it. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘See how it 
would lower his credit in the eyes of 
his constituents. They now give him 
position—they don’t give him cash ; 
they now give him honour—they don’t 
give him money.” That is to say, 


they give him prestige and not position, 
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the thing which the rich man de- 
sires; but, on the other hand, the 
man whom the constituencies want is 
excluded from serving them and from 
serving his country. The service to his 
country, which is the highest of all 
services, should be paid as Ministerial 
duties are paid—adequately, but not 
excessively. By that means many 
public-spirited men would be enabled 
to serve their country who at present 
are unable to do so without sacrificing 
their families and all that makes life 
dear to them. 

(11.48.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 
S.E., Eccles): I have no desire to 
detain the House. I only wish to 
explain the reason why I should vote 
for this proposal. I should do it, not 
because [ agree with it generally, but 
because, if it is carried, I should propose 
to add to it words which would make 
it applicable only in those cases in 
which it is required. In that way I am 
| prepared to vote for it, but I am not 
pag to vote generally for forcing 

£300 or £400 a year upon men who do 
not require it. 


Question put. 

(12.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 
227; Noes 162.—(Div. List, No. 53.) 

Main Question again proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surpty—Committee upon Monday 


next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No, 1) BILL, 
(No. 202.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


COLONIAL PROBATES BILL [Lords] 
(No. 231.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 


BILL. 

Read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Five Members, Three 
to be nominated by the House and Two by 
the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented Taree clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Committee; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
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themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power | 


to send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—( Mr. 
Brodrick.) 


ON-LICENCES. 

Address for— 

“ Return of (1) the number of On-Licences 
in each licensing district where the tenant and 
owner on the register are different persons ; 
and (2) the number of persons in each district, 
and the names of such persons, who are on 
the register as owners of two or any greater 
number of premises in respect of which On- 
Licences have been granted, with the number 
of such Licences attached to each name (in 
the same form as Parliamentary Paper, No. 
28, of Session 1890-91, but with an additional 
column showing the total number of Licences 
in each district).”-—(Mr. Summers.) 


PLYMOUTH TRAMWAYS [REPAYMENT 
OF DEPOSIT]. 


Resolution reported, 


‘That it is expedient to authorise the 
repayment, subject to the provisions of 
section sixty-five of ‘The Plymouth 
Tramways Act, 1889,’ with respect to 
compensation to landowners and other 
persons injured and for the protection 
of creditors, and subject also to the 
provisions of clause four of the Bill 
now pending in this House, intituled 
‘ A Bill to revive the powers and extend 
the time for completion and opening of 
the Plymouth Tramways and for other 
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purposes,’ of the sum of Two hundred 
and fifty-five pounds and nine shillings, 
which in pursuance of the said Act is 


| now forfeited or liable to be forfeited, 


together with any interest or dividends 
thereon.” 
Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee on the Plymouth Tram- 
ways Bill, that they have power to 
make provision therein pursuant to 
the said Resolution.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


MOTIONS. 


COUNTY OF LONDON QUARTER 
SESSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lockwood, Bill for es- 
tablishing a New Court of Quarter Sessions 
for the administrative County of London, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lockwood, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. James Stuart and 
Mr. Lawson. 

Bi!l presented, and read first time. [Bill 240.} 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
REGISTRATION BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Richard Temple, Bill for 
the Registration of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Roby, 
Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Mr. Sidebotham, Mr. 
Howorth, and Mr. Ernest Spencer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 241.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 
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APPENDIX, 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


RELATING TO THE 


ARMY ESTIMATES, — 1892-3. 





Presented to hoth Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 
22nd February, 1892. 





In accordance with recent practice, I reserve for a statement in the House 
of Commons questions of general policy and of progress during the past year, 
including in this memorandum only a few details in explanation of the 
Estimates. 

The Estimates for 1891-92, with the Ordnance Factories’ Vote, showed 
an anticipated expenditure of 14,453,400/. for Effective, and 3,092,000/. for 
Non-Effective Services, making a total of 17,545,400/. 

For 1892-93, the Estimates, including the Ordnance Factories’ Vote, 
propose an expenditure of 17,631,300/. of which 14,564,100/. is for Effective, 
and 3,067,200/. for Non-Effective Services. It will therefore be seen that the 
amount now asked for shows a net increase of 85,900/., as compared with last 
year. 

The number of men on the Establishment shows no great variation. 
Slight increases are caused by the development of the scheme of re-organisation 
adopted for the Garrison Artillery, and by the necessity of adding somewhat to 
the strength of the Ordnance Store Corps. But the Reserve is expected to 
reach, during the year, the very large total of 78,000 men. 

In 1890 there was a falling off in the enrolled strength of the Militia, but 
I am happy to say that this year there has been an increase of 212. The re- 
port of the Inspector General of Recruiting shows the physique of the recruits 
to be satisfactory, but in spite of the increased numbers there is some reason 
to fear that Militia service is hardly so popular as it was. 
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There is little change to record in the Yeomanry, which remains at much 
the same strength, but the reports as regards efficiency are satisfactory. Many 
of the regiments, however, are weak in numbers, and a Committee is now 
sitting to consider the best means of improving the force in this and other 
respects. 


In complete contradiction of the statements which have been published, 
the Volunteers show a marked increase in numbers. There has been an 
increase in Establishment of 904, of efficients for the higher grant of 2,669, 
and in the total numbers enrolled of 998. And it is a remarkable testimony 
to the policy adopted by me in 1887, in insisting on improved musketry 
requirements in return for an increased capitation grant, that this year the 
number who have failed to satisfy the conditions so imposed is now less by 764. 
The dearth of Officers unfortunately still continues, though the decrease has 
been averted. No doubt the falling off of local subscriptions which has 
increased the personal expenses of Officers has largely contributed to this 
result, but I am afraid it is also due to the greater unwillingness of 
men of the right class to make the necessary sacrifices. Various sug- 
gestions have been offered for improving this state of things, and I hope, 
during the present year, to be able to make some practical proposals with 
regard to it. 

Vote 1, owing to a large extra Appropriation-in-Aid expected to be 
received during the coming year, shows only a small increase. But it has been 
swelled by the exceptionally large numbers passing into the Reserve at the 
termination of their seven years’ engagement, by the scheme for the Garrison 
Artillery, and by the formation of the battalion which is being raised in India 
to assist in the defence of Hong Kong. On the other hand, a change, which 
has been effected with the consent of the Army Agents, has resulted in a 
saving upon this item of 13,100/. 


The Vote for the Volunteer Force shows an increase of 20,500/. It is 
satisfactory to note that this in part arises from a real increase of the force, 
both in numbers and in efficiency. But it is also produced by the concessions 
which I have felt it my duty to make as regards camp allowances. The 
success of these camps and the advantage derived by the force generally from 
attendance at them, have, I think, fully justified this increase of expendi- 
ture. 


I have again to call attention to an increase upon the Works Vote this 
year to the amount of 85,400/. This is entirely produced by the urgent 
necessity for providing new ranges, and by the sanitary improvements now 
being carried on throughout the barrack system of the country. The increase 
of the population makes the acquisition of ranges suitable for the use of 
the troops in each military district increasingly difficult every year. If 
unfortunately the range of modern arms should be further increased, the 
training of the troops in an adequate manner will become one of very great 
anxiety. 


The net total of the Vote for Warlike Stores is the same as last year. In 
reality, however, there has been a large reduction in the gross estimated 
expenditure, mainly owing to the completion of the programme undertaken 
under the Imperial Defence Act in 1888, for the defence of our ports and 
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coaling stations. This has been counterbalanced by the falling off of 
Appropriations-in-Aid. Increases in other Votes are caused by the enhanced 
prices of provisions and of forage, and by the cost of transport, which was 
rather underestimated last year. 

We estimate for a diminution of 24,800/. on the Non-Effective Votes. 
[ am sorry to say that the Vote for Out-Pensioners has not yet begun to 
show the decrease which was anticipated 21 years ago. The explanation 
for this is largely to be found in the fact that pressure in the House of Commons 
is almost uniformly exercised in the direction of increasing pensions, but their 
amount is becoming a very serious addition to the military expenditure of the 
country. 


RDWARD STANHOPE. 


22nd February, S92. 
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STATEMENT OF FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1892-3. 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 


Qnd March, 1892. 


ExpenpDitTure 1892-93. 

The estimated Naval expenditure to be voted by Parliament for the year 
1492-93 is £14,240,200,’being an increase of £25,100 over the original Estimates 
of the preceding year. This sum does net include the whole of the funds 
available for Naval services during the forthcoming year. 

Under the financial provisions of the Naval Defence Act it was enacted 
that an annuity of £1,428,000 for seven years should be charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund to meet the cost of the contract-built ships. This is not 
shown on these votes. It was also provided that if any portion of the sums 
annually voted and appropriated to the building and armament of certain 
specified ships were unexpended at the close of the financial year, the sums so 
unexpended were to be carried forward and be available to meet in subsequent 
vears the cost of the work for which they were voted. The unexpended 
balances on the Ist April, 1892, are estimated to be £75,000 for new construction, 
and £568,000 for armament and warlike stores, and the sums are at the disposal 
of the Admiralty though the expenditure which they cover is not included in 
the Estimates of 1891-92. This balance represents the surplus supplied out of 
tuxation in preceding years towards the building and armament of the 
Dockyard ships of the Naval Defence Act. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

The ships building and completing during the year 1891-92 were composed 
of four groups, viz. :— 

1. Old programme—that is ships commenced anterior to the Naval Defence 

Act, 1889. 

2. Australian flotilla, built under Imperial Defence Act. 

3. Contract-built ships of Naval Defence Act, paid for by special provisions 

out of Consolidated Fund. 

4. Dockyard-built ships of Naval Defence Act. 

Of the ships in the Old Programme all are in commission or reserve 
except the ‘ Blenheim,” whilst the Australian flotilla were commissioned last 
summer, and have for some time formed part of the sea-going fleet in Australian 
waters. 
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The Contract and Dockyard-built ships only need, therefore, occupy 
our attention in considering the Estimates for 1892-93. 


ConTRACT-BuILT SuHIPs. 

The number of ships to be built by contract under the Naval Defence Act 

was 32, and comprised— 
4—-Ist Class Battle Ships. 
5—Ist Class Cruisers. 
17—-2nd Class Cruisers. 
6—Torpedo Gun Boats. 

In my statement last year I anticipated that the progress of work on these 
ships would be sensibly affected by the continued activity in Mercantile ship- 
building, and the difficulties then indicated have not since diminished. The 
contract dates for delivery of the vessels completed and transferred to the 
Admiralty have been considerably exceeded, whilst the work on those not yet 
delivered is in such a condition as to render it probable that they will be equally 
backward. 

During the past year 11 of the 17 Second Class Cruisers have been 
delivered by the contractors (of which 8 will be completed), and the remaining 
6 are so far advanced that the completion of this section of the contract work 
will be concluded early in the financial year 1892-93. 

Of the five First Class Cruisers building by contract, two have already 
been launched and the others are approaching that stage of progress. 

Of the four First Class Battle Ships, one was launched on Ist March. 
The second, which is nearly as far advanced, will as a matter of convenience 
not be floated for a few months, she being built in dock. The third will 
probably be launched in May unless some unavoidable hindrances occur; and 
the fourth probably a few months later. It is, therefore, probable that the final 
stages of the completion of these vessels will extend into the financial year 
1894-95. 

The six Torpedo Gunboats to be ordered by contract under the Naval 
Defence Act were commenced in July 1891 ; and there is every reason to hope 
that they will be completed for sea in 1893. 


DockyaRrD-BuILT SHIPs. 
The number of ships to be built by the Dockyards under the Naval Defence 
Act was 38, and was composed of— 
4—1st Class Battle Ships. 
2—-2nd Class es 
41st Class Cruisers. 
12—2nd Class __,, 
4—3rd Class ef 
12—Torpedo Gunboats. 

These vessels were gradually laid down as slips became vacant, and the scheine 
for their construction was adjusted to fit in with work already commenced, so 
as to ensure to the Dockyards continuous work without sudden variations in the 
numbers borne on the establishment. All the vessels were to be completed 
before April 1894. 

During the year 1891-92, under the Naval Defence Act, two 2nd Class 
Cruisers, the ‘‘ Andromache” and “ Apollo”; four 3rd Class Cruisers, the 
** Pallas,” ‘‘ Pearl,” ‘‘ Philomel " and “ Phoebe” ; and two Torpede Gunboats. 
‘Gossamer ” and “ Gleaner’; have been completed. 

All the first-class battle ships building in the dockyards are now afloat, the 
‘Repulse " having been launched on the 27th February. The ‘“ Empress of 
India " has proceeded under her own steam from Pembroke to Chatham, where 
she and the “Hood” (built at that yard) are now in progress of completion for 
sea. 
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An exceptional rate of progress has been maintained in the work on the 
“* Royal Sovereign "’ throughout the period of her construction. It was desired 
to hasten her completion as much as possible in order that experience might be 
gained at sea with the first vessel of this important class, whilst her sister 
vessels were still in such a stage of progress that advantage could be taken of 
that experience. During the last six months therefore exceptional arrangements 
have been made to advance her completion, and it is now practically certain that 
on 31st May she will be commissioned as Flag Ship of the Channel Squadron, 
which will be 23 years from the date her keel was laid. Such an unprecedented 
feat of Naval construction reflects great credit on Portsmouth Dockyard and all 
concerned in her design and construction. 

The three Ist Class Cruisers, ‘“‘ Edgar,” ‘‘ Hawke,” and “ Royal Arthur,” 
will also be completed in 1892-93, as well as the two 2nd Class Cruisers, 
“ Brilliant ’’ and ‘‘ Zolus,”’ and the four Torpedo Gunboats, ‘ Circe,” “ Leda,” 
“ \larm ” and “ Antelope.” 

This will leave three Battle Ships of the Ist Class, two of the 2nd Class, 
one lst Class and eight 2nd Class Cruisers, and six Torpedo Gunboats of the 
Dockyard-built vessels to be completed in 1893-94 in accordance with the Naval 
Defence Act, and no difficulty is anticipated in doing this. 

In addition to the above, there will be the four 1st Class Battle Ships, five 
ist Class Cruisers, and six Torpedo Gunbeats building by contract to be 
completed in the Dockyards after delivery, making a total of 35 vessels to be 
completed after the financial year 1892-93, assuming that our anticipations of 
the completion of vessels in the year 1892-93 be realised. 


DockyarD Work. 

These finishing stages of work on war ships involve large relative expendi- 
ture on labour as compared with material, and heavy demands on certain 
portions of the Yard plant; but they do not provide suitable or sufficient 
employment for all classes of workmen. It may, therefore, become advisable, 
under the conditions created by the late delivery of ships by the contractors to 
make some re-arrangement of the programme now being executed under the 
Naval Defence Act, and to prepare for commencing a new programme in 
order to secure the most economical and continuous employment of all classes 
and trades in the Dockyards. An essential condition for such employment is 
the providing of work in all stages of advancement on new ships, so that some 
may be preparing to build, others be advanced to different stages, and others 
completing. 

The liabilities to be met out of the Annual Estimates for the completion of 
all the ships contemplated under the Naval Defence Act is estimated to be at 
the close of the financial year 1891-92 about £3,737,000; of this, £2,270,000 
will be defrayed in 1892-93, leaving £1,467,000 for the year 1893-94. In the 
subsequent year the estimates will be free from all charge for this programme. 
Reversing the statement and estimating the amount available for a new 
programme on the assumption that the sum now voted to new construction, 
viz., £2,350,000—a sum not more than sufficient to maintain the standard of 
strength in 1895—remains a constant annual amount, there will be available for 
this purpose in 


1892-93 * 3 .. £70,000 
1893-94 7 _ .. 380,000 
1894-95 - - .. 2,350,000 


To develop in two years, from so graduala start, a scheme of ship building 
adequate to the ful! employment of the dockyards may be difficult ; it may there- 
fore be found desirable to carry over into a period subsequent to April 1894 the 
completion of a small proportion of the vessels building under the Naval 
Defence Act. By such an arrangement the continuity and economy of em- 
ployment of all trades in the yards will be possible, and fluctuation in the 
numbers employed will he avoided. 
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New PROGRAMME. 
We have therefore decided to make preparations for the commencement 
of a new scheme of shipbuilding, but for the year 1892-93 to limit it to laying 
down three new battle ships. The large number of cruisers now advancing 


and completing have placed us in comparison with other nations, so far as this. 


class of war ship is concerned, in a favourable position. 

The principal features to be embodied in the designs of new battle ships 
have been carefully considered by the Board, with special reference to recent 
foreign shipbuilding policy and the latest developments of armaments, armour, 
and propelling machinery. It has been decided that the introduction of quick- 
firing guns of large calibres, and the use of high explosives, necessitate changes 


in the character and distribution of the protective hull-armour, and the inerease - 


of protection to gun crews. It has also been determined that further steps 
must be taken in the direction followed in the “ Royal Sovereign” and 
‘Centurion ”’ classes, so as to give even greater relative power and prominence 
to the secondary armament of quick-firing guns. In relation to the heavy-gun 
armaments, the fullest inquiry has been made into the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of guns of different calibres, lengths and ballistics, having regard, 
not only to their powers of perforating thick armour, but to their shell-fire and 
destructive effect against unarmoured or lightly armoured structures. The 
subject of the speed and coal endurance appropriate to battle-ships has been 
investigated, in the light of the most recent experience and of the results 
obtained in the extensive trials of coal consumption made on actual service 
during the last two years. 

Sketch designs have been prepared on the basis of these discussions, and 
the preliminary steps have shown that while keeping within the size and cost 
of recent first-class ships, vessels possessing adequate powers of offence and 
defence can be produced on the lines decided upon. 

Before the dockyard vote is disposed of full details of the main features 
of the new vessels will be laid before Parliament. For the present it is 
sufficient to say that they will be first class battle ships of large displacement, 
of high freeboard and speed, large coal capacity, and carrying as a main 
armament four guns of large calibre, and as a subsidiary armament a large 
number of well protected quick-firing 100-lb. guns. 

The new programme commences modestly, comprising at present only 
three battle ships and ten torpedo boats, but in the course of the next twelve 
months I propose to extend and elaborate a much larger scheme for submission 
to Parliament next year, so that the material may be bought and the arrange- 
ments made for a fresh start early in 1893-94. The amount available during 
the next five years for a new programme, if the sum now voted for new 
construction remain unaltered, is about £8,000,000, independent of the cost of 
armament, and exclusive of the completion of the Naval Defence Act. 


TorPEDO Boats AND TorRPEDO GUNBOATS. 


Much discussion has recently taken place as to the functions of torpedo 
boats, and the assumed deficiency of our Navy from the limited number of such 
vessels at their disposal. 

A torpedo boat is essentially the weapon of the weaker, and of the 
assailant rather than the defender of commerce. Protection against such boats 
and their attack must be looked for in the development and increased accuracy 
of machine and quick-firing guns, mounted in vessels capable of keeping the 
sea in rough weather. The Admiralty have during the last few years built a 
considerable number of such vessels, and they believe that as a protection they 
will be superior to any accumulation of mere torpedo boats, and will be useful 
both as scouts and despatch vessels. Recognising, however, the great improve- 
ments that have taken place in first-class torpedo boats during the last few 
years, they propose to build ten such boats by eontract. 
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A substantial improvement has been made in the last five of the torpedo 
gunboats of the Naval Defence Act, which requires notice as illustrating my 
contention that it is to sea-going vessels of this type with quick-firing guns and 
a relatively steady platform that we must largely rely for defence against torpedo 
boats. 

Befare ordering these vessels a careful review was made of experience gained 
at sea with vessels of the “‘ Sharpshooter”’ class. This experience was favour- 
able, but it was obvious that substantial advantages could be gained by building 
the remaining five vessels of a larger size and at somewhat greater cost. This 
increase in size permitted of the addition of a poop, the raising of the freeboard 
forward, carrying with it greater fighting efficiency, a steadier gun platform, and 
better accommodation for officers and men, in addition to improved sea-going 
qualities and a greater power of maintaining speed in rough water. 

These five larger vessels, which may be named as a class after the 
“ Haleyon,” which has been first commenced, will have the following principal 
- dimensions :— 


Length - - ‘“< oi _ 250 feet. 
Breadth . ‘ os ie be 30 feet 6 inches. 
Displacement a o» ne _ 1,070 tons. 
Horse power and natural draught .. oa 2,500 
ss . forced draught ... Jag 3,500 

Mean speed on measured mile (natural 

draught)... ae ‘nie ro one 17 to 174 knots. 
Mean speed on measured mile (forced 

draught)... we - 19 knots. 


The weight of the machinery has been considerably increased as compared 
with the ‘‘Sharpshooter” class, and the maximum horse power has been 
diminished in view of the difficulties that have occurred with the locomotive 
boilers of the “‘ Sharpshooter.” 

The armament will include 2 4-7-inch quick-tiring guns, 4 6-pounders, and 

-§ torpedo tubes for 18-inch torpedoes. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

The great number of new ships building at the yards during the last three 
years bas somewhat thrown back the work of reconstruction and re-arma- 
ment of a number of the older ironclads. The alteration and adaptation to the 
requirements of the day of vessels of a past date is less attractive work than 
the designing of new vessels, and thus there is a tendency during any very 
‘busy period of new construction te put on one side the expensive and hum- 
drum work of reboilering and re-engining vessels which have been long 
in comnaission. 

But if owr Navy is to be really efficient, and by efficient I mean to be in a 
condition to do effective sea-going work with the great mass of the vessels on 
the active list, a continuous system of reconstruction and reboilering is hardly 
less important than the constant prosecution of new construction. The life of 


‘every ironclad as an effective fighting machine of the first order in these days of 


constant improvement is comparatively short. The longer a vessel of any size 
requiring large repairs is left untouched, the less do the repairs repay their 
cost. 

In contrasting the numbers of our Navy with those of foreign nations, 
sufficient attention is rarely given to the far larger proportion of our Fleet 
which are abroad and employed in work necessitating a constant wear and tear 
of the ships so engaged. France, next to Great Britain, has the largest Navy 
and the greatest colonial possessions of any European country. In December, 
1891 (excluding the Mediterranean Station), there were only 13 French ships 


-on foreign stations as against 47 of our Navy. The difference in numbers, great 


as it is, does net aecurately convey a full sense of the disproportion between 
ithe foreign Auties of the two Navies, for the English ships, on the average, are 
larger ani of mere modern type. This work, so far from decre~sing, must, as 
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our colonial and external interests expand, grow also. Four years ago the- 
annual coal bill of the Navy was £274,000; now it is estimated at £530,000, and 
although a certain proportion of this increase is attributable to the increase: 
of auxiliary machinery and electric light, the bulk is due to the greater 
activity of our ships on foreign stations. A greater sum must hereafter be 
annually allocated to the heads of reconstruction, re-engining, rebotlering, and 
large repairs, if readiness for service is to be the condition of the bulk of ships 
in reserve. 

We have, therefore, increased by £120,000 the amount to be spent in 
1892-93 on this work, and this will give a most satisfactory return, so far as 
battle ships are concerned. The re-arming and re-engining of the ‘“ Hercules,” 
** Rupert,” and ‘“‘ Devastation”’ will be completed in this year. 

The repairs and reboilering of the ‘ Ajax’ and ‘“ Téméraire ” will also be 
practically finished, and the ‘‘ Monarch” and “ Sultan” will also be taken in 
hand, and the former so advanced as to allow of her completion in the 
following year. Proposals are also under consideration for reboilering 
the ‘‘ Northumberland” and ‘ Agincourt.” 

The ‘ Bellerophon” will be brought home from the North American 
Station and fitted for service as a coastguard ship. 

This catalogue almost exhausts the list of armoured battle ships worth 
repairing, and the arrangement proposed will add to our effective strength in 
home waters five battle ships in 1892-93 and two subsequently. 

Although it is a matter for regret that such an accident as the grounding 
of the “‘ Victoria’’ should have occurred, yet it has incidentally given. a strong 
proof of the efficiency of the system of construction adopted in H.M. ships. 
The steel hull behaved admirably under the severe shock produced by the vessel 
running on a rock at a speed of nine knots; the damage done, although it 
extended over a considerable length, was purely local in character, and the 
workmanship was shown to be excellent. These circumstances greatly 
limited the inflow of water and facilitated the floating of the vessel. The 
repairs will be carried out at Malta, and the vessel restored to full efficiency in 
ten or twelve weeks, at a cost of about £1,500. Had it been necessary, the ship 
could have been again made temporarily fit for service in one-third the above- 
mentioned time and cost. 


SuMMARY. 
The following is the summary of the work proposed to be done during, 
1892-93 :— 
Under New Construction— 
10 vessels will be completed 
20 will be advanced sufficiently to be completed in 1893-94. 
2 ironclads will be commenced in the dockyards, and 1 by contract.. 
10 1st class torpedo boats will be commenced by contract. 
Under Reconstruction— 
5 ironclads of the older type are to be finished, and 2 more to be: 
advanced sufficiently to be finished in 1893-94. 


This is independent of the contract-built ships of the Naval Defence Act, 
9 of which will be completed after delivery this vear, and 15 are to be materially 
advanced. 


STEAM TRIALS AND MACHINERY. 


In my statement of last year I explained at some length. the nature of the 
difficulties which have been experienced in passing successfully and satisfac- 
torily through their trials the propelling machinery of certain ships. 

During the last year these difficulties have not disappeared, but in the: 
steam trials of vessels during the last two years there has been a marked 
difference between the performances of the vessels of the Naval Defence Act: 
and those of an antecedent period. 
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All the vessels building under that Act, sufficiently advanced for steam 
trials, have passed them with ease, and in every case attained both a power and 
a speed in excess of that estimated, with the single exception of two Torpedo 
Gunboats. I, therefore, take their performances first. 
Up to 1st April, 1891— 

“ Latona ” 2nd Class Cruiser. 

“« Pearl” ) 

“ Philomel"’ |- 3rd Class Cruisers. 

“ Pallas ” } 
had passed their trials satisfactorily. The “ Latona” attained a speed of 20 
knots without difficulty, with an air pressure of about 1’. 

The trials since April 1891 have confirmed the favourable anticipations 
which were then formed concerning the whole class, numbering 29, of which 
the ‘* Latona” was the first. 

Since then the— 
“Andromache” =) 
* Apollo ” 
“ Indefatigable ”’ 
** Pique ” | 
“ Melampus ” | 
* Naiad” j- 2nd Class Cruisers. 
) 


Sirius " 
“ Spartan” 
“‘Terpsichore " 
“« Thetis ” 
“« Tribune ” 
have obtained results as satisfactory as those by the ‘‘ Latona.”’ 

Of the First Class Cruisers, one only, the “ Edgar,” has yet passed 
through her trials and the sister ship ‘‘ Hawke” is now under trial. They were 
even more satisfactory than those of the smaller cruisers, for the speed 
attained was 20°8 knots for the four hours forced draught and 19°25 knots for 
the eight hours natural draught as against the estimated speeds of 19°75 knots 
and 18-75 knots respectively. The progressive trials were run in shallow water, 
and subsequent experiments have shown that the drag in shallow water 
on a vessel of the “‘ Edgar’s ’ dimensions may safely be calculated as reducing 
by fully ? of a knot the full speed realisable in deep water. Therefore, as far as 
all the classes of cruisers building under this Act are concerned, it may be 
confidently anticipated that they will equal the previous performances of 
those of their own class, and attain a speed in excess of that originally 
attributed to them. 

The battle ships, although they are not ready for their trials, are all fitted 
with a type of boiler and machinery that has never given any trouble, whilst 
the weights of the boilers and machinery of the second class battle ships have 
been increased. 

The torpedo gun boats have more experimental boilers, but so far no difficulty 
has been found in obtaining from them good results. 

There is one simple fact connected with the machinery and boilers of the 
vessels that have been successful which may account for much that has occurred 
to their less successful competitors. Their boilers have a larger proportion, 
from 16 to 20 per cent. of heating surface space and weight to I.H.P., than those 
previously built. 

I now turn to the two less successful steam trials, and I take the perform- 
ances of the ‘“ Blenheim” and the “ Vulcan,” thetwo fastest and most powerful 
vessels laid down in the two years before 1889, as illustrating the great diversity 
of boiler performances under conditions, so far as we know, which are similar 
if not identical. 
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The ‘‘ Vulcan” passed an 8 hours natural draught trial most satisfactorily, 
both as regards speed and power indicated; but in carrying out a series of 
progressive trials with lower powers and pressure, there was serious leakage 
in the tubes of two boilers. The boilers are double-ended, and they have a 
common combustion chamber. In the ‘Thunderer” our experience has 
been similar. 


The “‘ Blenheim ’’ was designed to steam, under forced draught, 22 knots 
per hour, and indicate a H.P. of 20,000, at natural draught to develop 13,000 
1.H.P., and attain a speed of 20 knots. At her steam trial under natural 
draught she developed an average I.H.P. of 14,900, and an average speed of 
20} knots, much of the run made being in shallow water. There was a slight 
leakage in her forward boilers. The ship then proceeded to Plymouth for a 
forced draught trial, before attaining the full power she covered 23 knots in one 
hour and 4 minutes, when a leakage occurred in the after boilers, which pre- 
viously had worked well. As the forward boilers, which leaked on the natural 
draught trial, showed no indication of weakness, it was determined to put these 
alone under forced draught. This was done for 5 hours, and a speed of 19 to 
193 knots was obtained with 10,000 I.H.P. The boilers were double-ended, 
but with separate combustion chambers. Further experiments will be made in 
the direction of trying a new kind of tube-fitting, and the technical expert- of 
the Admiralty are hopeful of overcoming the leakage of the tubes which has 
hitherto baftled them. 


A considerable number of smaller vessels similarly boilered to the 
‘“ Vulcan” have passed their natural draught trials and are now working 
satisfactorily in commission, but the application of forced draught beyond a 
certain pressure is forbidden in their stokeholes. 


Without attempting to give any technical or scientific explanation of the 
origin of these boiler troubles, it is clear to me that they can be prevented tor 
the future by increasing, as has latterly been done, the weight and capacity of 
the boilers. The extreme application of forced draught, single combustion 
chambers in double-ended boilers, are ingenious devices for diminishing the 
weight of the boiler in proportion to the maximum power to be obtained 
from it. 

I am far from asserting that as further data and experience are obtained 
these and other contrivances may not be recognised as safe and legitimate 
improvements in war ships, but in the meantime the gain obtained is not 
commensurate with the risk incurred. The first double-ended boilers with 
single combustion chambers fitted in two of the belted cruisers gave good 
results, since then similar types of boilers in other ships have been a constant 
anxiety. 


Last year I pointed out the difficulty if not impossibility of any adequate 
supervision or criticism of the specifications of marine engines except by those 
who had undergone a special engineering training. Naval Officers, however 
competent in their own departments, cannot be expected to undertake such a 
work. For these reasons I, two years ago, associated with the Engineer-in- 
Chief a committee of three sea-going Engineer Officers for the examination 
and criticism of new designs of machinery. This combination has produced 
excellent results, for whilst in no sense relieving the Engineer-in-Chief 
from his primary responsibility to the Board, it affords to him the 
opportunity of obtaining a consultative opinion from three thoroughly 
practical men. 


It may, however, be desirable to further enlarge this consultative com- 
mittee, and I propose to obtain further advice and opinions from competent 
outside engineers and engine makers as to the form of boiler best adapted for 
the special work and requirements of the Navy, before I sanction the placing 
of any contracts for the machinery and boilers of the new programme. 
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The present Engineer-in-Chief is in no sense responsible for the machinery 
which has given so much trouble, he inherited his difficulties, and high praise 
is due to him for the courage and vigour with which he has grappled with 

‘his legacy of anxiety. A constant demand is made, both by the Naval service 
and the public, for an increase of speed in war ships, and especially in those of 
small displacement. It was in an attempt to respond to this call that the late 
Engineer-in-Chief, a distinguished engineer, had recourse to devices to increase 
speed and yet save weight. In a small vessel it is impossible with the ordinary 
marine boiler to give a continuous high sea-going speed such as was asked for. 
To obtain the high constant head of steam required’ recourse must be had to 
locomotive boilers, tubulous boilers, and to devices for reducing the weights 
and capacity associated with ordinary marine boilers, as well as to the exten- 
sive use of forced draught. Every nation that has attempted to obtain a high 
speed by such means has in some shape or other undergone an experience simi- 
lar to our own. 


Until the result of further experiments is known, I do not propose to re- 
boiler either the ‘“‘ Vulcan "’ or ‘‘ Thunderer,”’ the two vessels whose boilers 
under natural draught have given trouble. Assuming the experiments are not 
satisfactory, I should propose to re-boiler both. The ‘ Devastation,” a sister 
ship to the ‘‘ Thunderer,” is now being re-fitted with large single-ended boilers 
with separate combustion chambers. There is money in the Estimates avail- 
able for these purposes. 

In all the steam trials which have been made during the present financial 
year, the estimated speeds corresponding to the powers developed have been 
practically realised and in some cases exceeded, and where attained have given 
a speed in excess of that estimated by the designer. 


This is a conclusive proof that the form of the various ships tried is good, 
and that their trials fully justify the designer in the high estimate he made of 
their capacity. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACT. (ITS COST AND RESULTS.) 


Last year I gave a forecast of the probable cost of the ships building under 
this Act. I anticipated that the 32 contract ships would be built, completed, 
and armed for the £10,000,000. Twelve months’ further experience has con- 
firmed this calculation. 


On the armament of the dockyard-built ships there was then estimated a 
saving of £313,000 ; on the hulls, boilers, and machinery, an excess of about 
£920,000, making a next excess of £607,000. This excess was due to a great 
rise in prices, to various improvements in gun mountings, &c., to heavier boilers, 
and in the case of the ships latterly laid down to considerable alteration and 
enlargement over these of a similar type which preceded them. 


Since then three changes of importance have occurred, all of which have 
tended towards an increase of the estimated excess of last year. The last five 
torpedo boat catchers to be built were, after a full and exhaustive inquiry into 
the nature of the work they had to undertake, designed of larger dimensions 
than originally intended. ‘The cost of the enlargement of the five vessels is 
about £70,000. 


The wages of the Dockyard employees were raised in the course of last 
year. The cost of labour was calculated on the old rates, and the proportion 
of the rise, appropriated to the labour on the vessels under the Act, is estimated 
to be £170,000. 

Up to 1889, the cost of boats, pinnaces, and picket boats was included 
under a heading distinct from new construction, and each ship, when ready for 
sea, was equipped with such boats as she required from a common stock. It 
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is contended by those who have had to audit and interpret the Naval Defence. 
Act, that as by that Act vessels are to be equipped for sea by April 1894, the 
cost of providing everything necessary for that purpose must be included in the 
statutory limits of cost of the vessels scheduled. A charge therefore for the 
boats which were to be provided out of the normal expenditure has to be trans- 
ferred to the debit of the Naval Defence account. The change is a mere transfer, 
as the normal votes are relieved to the extent to which the other account is 
raised. The cost of these boats is estimated at £150,000. On the other hand, 
the estimated excess of £607,000 has been largely reduced by various savings 
and the fall in prices. 





In comparing the expenditure as now estimated with the original forecast, 
for the purpose of testing the accuracy of the latter, it would not be fair to 
include charges which have since been forced on the account, such as an 
increase of wages, and the transfer of the charge of boats from the normal votes. 
Hixcluding these items the account stands thus— 

















Hull, &e. Armament. 
£ £ 

Original sketch estimate .. He 8,650,000 2,850,000 

Present calculation ey * 9,762,000 2,550,000 
+1,112,000 

300,090 — 300,000: 
$12,000 

Deduct Boats, £150,000; Wages 

£170,000 .. os x i 320,000 
492,000 





The excess, notwithstanding the inclusion of £70,000 for larger torpedo 
gunboats, is £115,000 less than that anticipated last year. 


To meet this excess, as I pointed out before, no special financial provision 
is necessary. Between now and April 1894 there is, after meeting all the 
extra charges and cost, a large sum available for the commencement of a new 
programme. In apportioning this further programme to the next quinquennial 
period, it may be found advantageous to obtain a certain extension of the time 
for the completion of a few of the more backward vessels now in hand; 
the payments thus postponed beyond April 1894 being balanced by a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount appropriated to the programme of further ship: 
building. Such a redistribution of expenditure will tend to greatly facilitate 
the rapid development of the new programme, and to ensure employment for all 
the various trades of the dockyards. 


Although some time must elapse before all the work authorised under this 
Statute is completed, it has advanced sufficiently far to enable an opinion to be 
given as to how far the objects to promote which it was passed have been 
attained. Its immediate object was to raise rapidly the strength of the Navy : 
its ultimate to initiate an effective and economical procedure for the 
attainment of that purpose, which might be permanently substituted for the 
more dilatory expensive and unsatisfactory system previously in force. In the 
main both objects have been achieved. 


The excess, though considerable in itself, is small compared to the” per- 
centage of excess on ships built under the old system, and it is to a large 
extent due to the increase in size of the later vessels laid down. 














th 
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The piacing of orders for the guns simultaneously with the commencement 
of the building of the ships has reversed the old order of things, and so far from 
ships being useless for want of guns, the guns await the ships in which they are 
to be placed. 


But the most valuable innovation was the financial arrangement by which 
any unexpended portion of money, when once voted for certain ships and their 
armament, was retained in a suspense balance at the close of the financial year 
to meet subsequently the charges for which it was voted, and not returned, as 
before, into the Exchequer. This has ensured a continuity and active prosecution 
of work in hand that under the older system was impossible, and it has, for the 
first time, placed the dockyard officials and workmen on an equal footing to 
compete with the private yards in economy and rapidity of ship construction. 
The rivalry between the dockyard and private yards has been keen, but the 
dockyards have more than held their own. 


It is also worth noting that the return from the increased output of work 
has been such as fully to absorb and neutralise the increase given a year ago to 
wages. 


The great care and forethought given to the designs and weights of 
machinery and guns of the ships of this programme has enabled both to pass 
through their trials satisfactorily and without a hitch, and the appointment of 
naval officers of experience during the earlier stages of construction to supervise 
the proposed allocation of space, and the fittings and nautical details of in- 
dividual ships has greatly promoted the comfort and practicability of all mterior 
arrangements. 


The adininistrative advantages which I have enumerated are so apparent to 
all who have in any way been connected with the prosecution of this programme, 
that I do not think there is much likelihood of any departure in the future from 
the main principles of this procedure. 


The retention of these unexpended balances is administratively most 
valuable, as it provides a continuous even and reliable expenditure for new 
construction. So long as ships were wholly or in part built of wood the 
material for their construction was drawn from a natural stock, annually 
replenished, and with control both over the labour and the delivery of 
material, the expenditure on a ship could be calculated with nicety. Nowadays 
the great mass of material in a steel war ship is specially prepared for each 
individual ship, and the heavier pieces are cast, planed, and shaped by the 
contractor, so that it may with the utmost precision fit the place allotted to it. 
As fast as this material arrives it is worked into the ship for which it is 
intended. 


The Estimates for the forthcoming year have, under the existing Parlia- 
mentary system, to be prepared three months beforehand, in order that they 
may be circulated in time to Members of Parliament before the financial year 
closes. The Estimates are based not on the closed accounts of the preceding 
year, but on an actual expenditure of only nine months, and the three last 
months of the year are those during which the deliveries from contractors are 
especially heavy. With every precaution it is impossible to prevent unantici- 
pated surrenders. Every surrender so made when the liability is carried on 
means a displacement to alike amount of the work arranged for in the next year, 
or a re-vote out of fresh taxation. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE. 


The progress of manufacture of heavy guns during the past year has been 
most satisfactory. The total number of such guns completed during the year 
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ended 31st December 1891 was 390, as compared with 240 in the preceding 
year. The following table shows the number and description of each :~- 








Nature of Gun. | Numbers completed. 

16-25-inch of 110 tons... - oe _ ae oval 1 
13-5-inch of 67 tons ... es pee ae as mal 21 
10-inch of 29 tons me oc we a ue aa 10 
9-2-inch of 22 tons... ie i . ae we 19 
8-inch of 14 tons 7 ie noe or ee ke we. 1 
6-inch of 5 tons ao Pre ‘na a ag sis 75 
5-inch of 40 ewt. ae are tet sai = im 22 
4-inch of 26 ewt. , ‘ai iia nae a aa 8 
6-inch Q.F. wis we _ Sa fe; re bad 8 
4.7-inch Q.F. ... wn we ran das nie nd 225 

Total i asi 390 


The number of these guns mounted and ready for ships on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1891 was 1,623, against 1,410 at the end of 1890. 126 Whivehead Tovr- 
pedoes have been added during the year. 

During the past year 25 new ships have been armed and equipped, 

A lamentable accident occurred in June last by the explosion of a 6-in. 
breech-loading gun on board the ‘Cordelia.’’ The casualties caused by this 
explosion are the more to be regretted as it is the first occasion upon which any 
loss of life has occurred on board H.M. ships from an accident with a breech- 
loading gun. The gun in question belonged to an old Mark of 1881, and was 
constructed partly of wrought iron and partly of steel. In consequence of this 
accident all guns of a similar Mark in ships in commission have been withdrawn 
and replaced by guns of a more modern Mark. 


The manufacture of Cordite, the new smokeless powder, is now proceeding 
on an extended scale at Waltham Abbey ; climatic trials are going on satisfac- 
torily on various stations, and experiments are being carried out by the 
Gunnery Ships to test the qualities of this new explosive in regard to erosion 
and other points which have yet to be ascertained, and it is hoped that by the 
end of the year it may be generally accepted for Quick Firing Guns. Experi- 
ments with regard to its use with the larger natures of guns will very shortly 
commence. 

Owing to a delay in the settlement of some matters of detail, the transfer 
of the Custody and Accounts of Naval Warlike Stores had to be postponed. 
The adjustments were, however, made in sufficient time to enable the duties to 
be undertaken from 1st October 1891, on which date the Naval Ordnance Store 
Department was established and the Admiralty assumed the responsibility for 
the custody of the Naval Ordnance Stores at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Devonport, 
and Chatham. 

The question of the Depots at the Foreign Stations is still in process of 
being dealt with by a Committee, and when their inquiry is completed, as it 
shortly will be, the Navy will have complete control of their own munitions 
of war. 


ARMOUR-PLATE EXPERIMENTS. 


The series of experiments with armour plates described in last year’s 
statement has been continued during 1891-92, and some notable results have 
been obtained. 
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A compound (steel-faced iron) plate has been produced which shattered 
teipered-steel projectiles such as on previous trials had proved capable of deep 
penetration into steel or steel-faced plates of equal thickness. 

Very satisfactory results have also been obtained with all-steel plates tested 
as samples of deliveries made under current orders. 

Nickel-steel has been experimented with largely. Four firms have 
succeeded in producing successful specimens of thin armour of this quality ; 
while two firms have manufactured 10}-inch nickel-steel plates some of which 
well combined resistance to perforation with freedom from serious cracking, and 
compared favourably with nickel-steel armour made abroad. 


Extensive orders have been placed for nickel-steel armour, forming the 
secondary defence of the battle ships now in progress. Several ships are either 
fitted or being fitted with this kind of armour, which has been proved sensibly 
superior to ordinary steel when used in thicknesses of 3 to 4 inches. For greater 
thicknesses the experimental results do not at present place nickel-steel in so 
good a relative position; but the inquiry is still incomplete. So far as it has 
yone it has proved that British armour-plate manufacturers are keeping pace 
with the manufacturers of other countries; and the information gained will be 
of the greatest value when deciding on the armour to be used in future ships. 
Encouraged by assistance from the Admiralty, the leading firms have spent 
considerable sums on experimental armour plates, and our sources of supply are 
now more extensive than at any previous date. 


NEW WORKS, &e. 


The Estimate for the Works Vote shows an increase of £30,000, chiefly 
due to the purchase of additional dredging plant. 

At Portsmouth, good progress has been made in deepening the bar at the 
mouth of the harbour, but a considerable amount of dredging is still required 
in the vicinity of the dockyard to give the necessary depth of water for modern 
battle ships. It is proposed to continue the deepening of the River Medway to 
admit of the largest vessels proceeding to and from Chatham Dockyard at every 
tide. 

During the present financial year the new dock at Malta has been com- 
pleted, and the first vessel, H.M.S. * Victoria,” entered the dock on the 12th 
February. 

The new Coaling Station at Portsmouth is approaching completion. At 
the Portland Coaling Station the sinking of the cylinders and the formation of 
the bank to form the pier and camber are completed, and the superstructure will 
now be proceeded with. 

The Naval Gunnery Establishment and Barracks at Whale Island (Ports- 
mouth) are practically finished and are now occupied. 

At Haulbowline the dolphins at the Basin Entrance, to facilitate the 
passage of ships, will be completed this financial year, and the sides of the 
deep water channel will (if necessary) be cleared up to the foot of the dolphins 
when the latter are in place. The Basin and Dock are ready for use. 

Magazines for Naval Ordnance Stores have been provided at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a pier in connection with the same has been commenced. 
At Sydney, the Colonial Government are making good progress with the new 
Naval Depét which they are constructing for the Admiralty at Garden Island to 
replace that at Circular Quay. 

The principal new works to be commenced in 1892-93 are two new docks 
at Portsmouth, and an extension of the New Mole at Gibraltar. At Sheerness 
au Naval Gunnery establishment will be formed in connection with the existing 
Naval Barracks, and arrangements have been made with the Home Office by 
which the Convict Prison at Chatham will be vacated and transferred to the 
Admiralty for conversion into Seamen’s Barracks. 
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MOBILISATION AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR INCREASING 
EFFICIENCY OF RESERVES. 


In addition to 4 torpedo boats commissioned a few days previously, 
25 ships and 16 torpedo boats were put in commission at the “ partial 
mobilisation” of 1891. 9 coastguard ships and 3 port guard ships, all 
armoured, had their crews completed. The order for the partial mobilisation 
was received at the ports on the 8th July; on the 9th the vessels above 
mentioned hoisted the pendant, and on the 13th all had reached the places of 
assembly. About 6,500 men were added to those already afloat. 

In the Report on the Manceuvres of 1890 it was pointed out that the Royal 
Naval Reserve is not drawn upon for partial mobilisation. The system is so 
arranged that no more than the force actually required need be ‘ mobilised ” ; 
and this principle is extended by successive steps to the organisation of the 
Reserve personnel. It was considered that the time had come for recourse to 
some experimental test of the readiness with which the services of the Reserve 
men might be utilised in case of emergency. Permission, accordingly, was 
given to a limited number to join the 1891 Mancuvre Fleet. On the 10th July 
—two days after the issue of the mobilisation order—469 men, viz., 217 of the 
First Class and 252 of the Second Class of the Royal Naval Reserve were 
reported as having joined the ships under the orders of the Admiral-Superin- 
tendent of Naval Reserves. ll voluntarily offered their services, and all were 
embarked in addition to the complement. Further entries were then stopped, 
the orders to that effect being sent by telegraph. Satisfactory reports on the 
conduct and efficiency of the men embarked were sent in at the end of the 
Maneeuvre period. 

This practical test of the readiness and ability of the men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve to come forward for sea service was very satisfactory so far as it 
went, and it confirmed the favourable opinion entertained by Vice Admiral 
Sir George Tryon’s Committee, which completed its labours last spring, of the 
reliability of the Royal Naval Reserve as an efficient auxiliary to the active 
forces of the Navy. We therefore propose to increase the number of that 
force by 1,800 this year, raising it to a total strength of 22,400, excluding 
officers. 

Special arrangements have been also made to encourage stokers and firemen 
to join this force, and it is proposed to put men so volunteering, who pass the 
necessary tests, on much the same footing as regards retainer, clothing, and 
drills as seamen of the Ist class. 

The report of Sir George Tryon contains much valuable information as to 
the numbers and composition of the officers and men manning our Mercantile 
Marine, and shows piainly the gradual diminution of the numbers of British 
seamen so employed. It is a document which is worthy of close attention, aii 
it will be laid on the Table of the House. In the bulk of its conclusions the 
Board of Admiralty concur, and they have already given effect to several of the: 

After full consideration the Admiralty were compelled to arrive at the 

- decision that the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, as at present constituted 
and located, could not be of material use to the Navy as a sea-going force, thoug!) 
in connection with coast defence such a force could perform much useful work. 
Arrangements have therefore been made by which the individual members 
of this corps can be transferred to the War Office for incorporation with the 
various Submarine Mining Volunteer Corps, which have been successfully 
established in different parts of the Kingdom, and in this new sphere of work 
I hope the country will retain the services of the great majority of the old corps. 

By commissioning the *‘ Swiftsure ” at Devonport in the second half of 1891 
and the * Nelson” at Portsmouth, the substitution of sea-going armoured ships 
for the old wooden hulk flag-ships at the naval ports has been completed. 
Including the *‘ Triumph’ at Queenstown there are now four of these armoured 
vessels kept ready for sea at short notice, and with a large portion of their 
officers and ships’ companies always on board. 
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In October, 1891, a re-organisation of the ‘‘ Steam Reserve’’ was brought 
into working order. Ships and torpedo boats not in commission which would 
have been placed formerly in the “ lst Class Steam Reserve ’’—which term has 


‘been abolished—are now placed in a ‘“ Fleet Reserve” composed of two 


Divisions under the Commander-in-Chief. In Division A are included ships and 
torpedo boats ready for mobilisation or immediate commissioning. Should any 
ship require moderate repairs or alterations, during the completion of which she 
would be unfit for sudden commissioning, she is temporarily placed in Division 
B from the time she is taken in hand until the work is finished. If the repairs 
or alterations are considerable and require the lengthened assistance of the 
Dockyard, she would be removed from the Fleet to the Dockyard Reserve, and 
treated as a ship in Dockyard hands to be completed with the least possible 
delay. By the arrangement described, a ready reserve of ships of different 
classes has been constituted, the strength of which may be regulated from time 
to time as desirable. A certain proportion of the engine-room and artisan 
ratings and Marines, which would be included in the full crew on commissioning, 
is assigned to each ship in the Fleet Reserve for care and maintenance duties. 


The methods in use for drafting and mobilising petty officers and others 
of all ratings and branches of the Service have been revised, and uniformity of 
system has been introduced at all the naval ports. The gunnery and torpedo 
training ships have ceased to be depdts for men awaiting draft (except as 
regards certain special ratings) and are now training establishments pure and 
simple. At each port there is a general depét to which men of all ratings and 
branches (except those of special ratings as just mentioned) are attached. 
Though as yet only a short time in operation, the new system has given 
satisfactory results, it being found that there is now a more economical distribu- 
tion of the personnel and a diminished possibility of individuals remaining an 
undue length of time on harbour service. Crews are kept told oif for ships 
ready for mobilisation, and greater opportunity will be given at Portsinouth and 
Devonport to the petty officers and men to make acquaintance with the ships in 
which they would be likely to serve in case of sudden emergency. 

On the occasion of the last, as well as previous mobilisations, a considerable 
number of gunnery and torpedo ratings had to be transferred from the other 
ports to Chatham to complete the complements of the ships commissioning there. 
Since then a gunnery school has been established at Sheerness. This will tend 
to assimilate the organisation at Chatham to that of the other ports; and it is 
hoped that the difficulty of quickly manning ships in the Nore command will 
be gradually overcome as the depot and gunnery school develop, as has already 
been pointed out. 

The nomenclature of the ships in Reserve, and the officers associated with 
them has been changed. The Reserve under the Commander-in-Chief will 
be known as the Fleet Reserve, divided into Sections A and B; that under the 
Admiral-Superintendent as the Dockyard Reserve, with two sections C and D. 
The sea-going flag-ships at the Home Ports will be known as the Port Guard 
Ships, and the vessels in the different coastguard districts as the Coastguard 
Ships. The Captain of the old ist Class Steam Reserve will be known as 
Captain of Fleet Reserve, and the Captain responsible for the Steam Reserve 
as Captain of Dockyard Reserve. The designations thus given will make clear 
at once to what portion of the Reserve each ship belongs, and avoid the con- 
fusion which the previous nomenclature at times provoked. 


Complaints are sometimes made that a ship in good condition, when paid 
off at the close of its first commission is, under Dockyard Regulations and 
exainination, so dismantled and opened up as to be unfit for fresh work, unless 
by a considerable expenditure it is brought back to its previous condition of 
efficiency. All ships paying off after a single commission will pass into the 
B Division of the Fleet Reserve, and be under the care and control of the 
Commander-in-Chief, subject to any minor repairs or alterations that may be 
necessary from the Dockyard. 
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The arrangements, therefore, now made will be much more effective than 
those they supersede in keeping ships which are in reserve and ready for 
commission from deteriorating for want of daily attention, and in preventing 
ships, passing out of commission but fit for further work, from being dismantled 
from excess of zeal in hunting for possible defects. 


PERSONNEL AND CONDITION OF ACTIVE LISTS. 


For the last few years we have entered large additional numbers of 
boys in the training ships to swell the seamen lists, and the engine-room 
ratings have been greatly increased by direct entry. But the great pressure 
from the larger number of ships in commission abroad, the commissioning 
of sea-going flag-ships in the home ports, and the new duties imposed on the 
Commanders-in-Chief by taking charge of the ships in Fleet Reserve at the 
ports, has not yet been alleviated by any corresponding increase to the active 
service lists by the boys entered recently in such large numbers. In a few 
months a substantial relief will be felt, and for years to come a steady and 
continuous increase to the seamen list will occur as the larger entries of boys 
pass on for seamen ratings. 

Last year I estimated that if the numbers in the aggregate of those on the 
active list gradually reached 75,000, and if the 1st and 2nd Class Naval Reserve 
were raised from 19,000, its then figure, to some 27,000 men, our manning 
resources would not, on the whole, be inadequate to the ships available for 
service in 1894, though in certain ratings there might be considerable short- 
comings. 

Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins has since then become Senior Naval Lord at 
the Admiralty. He has, from his long experience, both administrative and 
sea-going, a complete grasp of all the intricacies and ramifications of this very 
far-reaching subject, and he has undertaken the duty, as Chairman of a 
Committee of which the other Naval Lords are members, of making an 
exhaustive and minute analysis of our probable wants in 1894, with a view of 
further testing the reliability of the general estimates upon which my calcula- 
tions of last year were made. 


This inquiry has necessitated the revision of the complement and ratings 
of every individual ship, and of the duties to be carried out by the harbour 
ships in time of war. Savings in many directions have been effected by this 
scrutiny, and, although the Committee have not concluded their labours, the 
value of the work already performed cannot well be over-estimated. 


The principles upon which the inquiry has been based are— 


1. That the manning resources in 1894 should be sufficient for all the 
ships (with specified exceptions) in existence in October, 1891; of 
all the ships building and completing, and of the harbour ships and 
establishments necessary to maintain the force when on active 
service. 

2. That the number of active service officers and men provided in the 
annual Estimates should be sufficient, together with trustworthy 
reserves, and omitting those ratings which can safely be raised in 
an emergency, to man, efficiently and at once, every available ship, 
and still leave a certain proportion to meet wastage. 

3. That no special provision for the Mercantile cruisers would be 
necessary, except to embark officers, seamen, and marines, and 
R.N.R. men, suflicient for gunnery purposes. The remaining parts 
of the complement could, in the opinion of competent judges, be 
obtained from ordinary sources. 

4. That the lists upon which the Committee should base their calcula- 
tions should be those of 1894-95, which include the whole of the 
additions proposed this year, aud 2.000 more in the year 1893-94. 
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It would not be desirable to deal with all the detailed conclusions at which 
the Committee have already arrived, but I can briefly indicate what additions 
are proposed this year, and what may be necessary next year, as well as dispel 
certain erroneous but not unnatural ideas concerning our personnel which have 
passed and been accepted as correct among many interested or connected with 
the Naval Service. 

As regards the executive officers no special entries above the number now 
authorised by Orders in Council are immediately necessary, though a certain 
re-adjustment of the higher grades may have to be considered. The Lieutenants’ 
List is now only 936, owing to short entries ten years back. It will not attain 
1,000 before 1896. The Sub-Lieutenants’ List is also proportionately short. 
But by making certain arrangements, by a redistribution of duty, by promotion, 
and a skilful use of all available resources, the deficiency of officers available 
for Lieutenants’ duties in war time can be largely met, until the numbers 
arrive at the authorised normal strength. 

A careful scrutiny has been made of the requirements for, and resources 
and duties of, Engineer Officers, and the result is far more satisfactory than is 
generally believed. No apprehension need be entertained so far as this branch 
of the Service is concerned, nor is any addition to the lists necessary. 

By taking together the number of seamen available on the Active List, and 
the number which competent authorities believe to be available from the R.N.R., 
the requirements under this head can be met ; there is, however, a deficiency of 
secondary gunnery and torpedo ratings. 

The deficiencies in the civilian branches of the Navy, both as regards officers 
and men, can be rapidly supplied from the civilian population, if the machinery 
for obtaining them and giving them rates of pay is in working order. 

In the engine-room ratings there is a large deficiency, and there is practi- 
cally no reserve of firemen or stokers. We propose this year to try to create a 
firemen’s reserve, and the number authorised for the year is 700. It should be 
noted that a large proportion of the engine-room complements are coal 
trimmers. These require little training, and could be obtained rapidly in great 
numbers. There is also a considerable deficiency in Chief Engine-Room and 
Engine-Room Artificers. There is no reserve at present, and this deficiency 
will require close attention, as it is one which cannot easily be made good under 
existing conditions. 

The estimate of 75,000 for the limit of the establishments on active service 
made last year by me may require some augmentation, but the increase will 
not be serious. At present, all men and boys under the Naval Discipline Act 
or borne on ship’s book are included in Vote A., and a false impression is thus 
created of the number of men available for active service. 

This Vote is now sub-divided, and it shows for 1891-92 :— 


Available for sea service a bia 65,188 
Other service ... it _— aie 5,812 


Total one 71,000 





For 1892-93, we propose : 
Available for sea service is ro 67,712 
Other service 6,388 


Total 7 74,100 





being an increase of 3,100 men and boys. Thus distributed—1,350 additional 
seamen, 1,250 additional boys, and 500 additional marines. 


For the year following, an increase of 2,000 will be necessary to meet the 
wants of the completed ships in 1894-95. 
VOL. Il. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 4C 
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With the view of increasing the number of men highly trained in gunnery, 
a scheme has been drawn up by which all seamen (instead of a limited number 
of volunteers) are to undergo instruction in the gunnery schools in the early 
part of their service. The course is divided into two parts, and only the more 
efficient will be admitted to the latter part. 


To bring up our personnel to an equality with our material as it will be in 
1894, it is necessary— . 


That the present annual entry of Cadets into the “ Britannia” be 
maintained, viz.: 120. 

That the annual entry of boys into the training ships for the next 
three years be not less than 3,700, the number at present proposed, 

That the students at Keyham Engineering College be kept up to the 
present numbers, viz.: 160. 

That the artificer, firemen, and stoker classes be steadily augmented by 
direct entry up to 14,000. Their present strength is 12,040. 

That the R.N.R. be gradually raised from 22,400 to 27,000, and 
inelude in that number not less than 4,000 stokers. 


That the force of Royal Marines be raised to 15,000, being an addition 
of 500 to the number now vv ted. 

That the machinery for enlisting and drawing the ratings which the 
civilian resources of the community can be trusted to supply in an 
emergency be established and kept in efficient: working ordei 


If these few principles are adhered to, and year by year supervised and 
re-adjusted to meet changes and alterations, I believe that our manning require- 
ments will be placed on a safe and workable basis. 

The estimates, however, upon which these conclusions are based are 
moderate. They represent a minimum standard, and one which cannot be 
curtailed without seriously interfering with the preparedness of the Navy for 
immediate service. 


PAST AND FUTURE NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 

Naval expenditure can be classified under three heads :—Ist, that which 
relates to the supply of ordnance and munitions of war; 2nd, that which is 
connected with the building and completion of ships ; 3rd, that which provides 
for the officers and men required to utilise the material completed and ready 
for work. 

During the last few years we have re-organised the methods previously in use 
for the supply of both the two great branches of material, and the arrange- 
ments made have, on the whole, stood well the severe test imposed on them by 
the demands of the Naval Defence Act. 

The re-arrangement of the personnel on a basis adequate to new and 
increasing requirements was a much more difficult matter, but we believe that 

. the proposals now made and that the principles laid down are sound and 
elastic, and will be sufficient to meet present and future wants. But the basis 
of our whole re-adjustment of the component parts of the Navy one to another 
is the standard of strength laid down and given effect to by the Naval Defence 
Act, and any future increase in ships beyond that standard will require a_pro- 
portionate increase in officers and men. 

The sums this year voted to new construction and ordnance are not more 
than sufficient to meet the annual wastage and depreciation of the Fleet when 
it reaches the contemplated standard of 1894, whilst the votes for officers and 
men must gradually increase until the full cost of the scheme for the expansion 
of the personnel is attained, 
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Looking back upon the work of the last six years, and applying 
to the progress made the same sub-division, the retrospect is not dis- 
couraging. 


ORDNANCE :— 1886. 1892. 
B.L. Guns (Afloat and in Reserve) ... aay 499 1,868 

Light Quick-firing Guns (Afloat and _ in 
Reserve) ei ae ae — ‘ei 33 1,715 
Torpedoes (Afloat and in Reserve)... _ 820 2,874 


Suirs (Fighting) :-— 
In Commission— 


At home—Excluding Coast Defence Ships, 


Gunboats, and Torpedo Boats... ne 15 21 
Displacement Tonnage kate ... 110,000 154,500 
\broad—Total of all classes ane _ 96 110 
Displacement Tonnage rn ee 205 S00 307 000 

( ‘omplements— -Abroad _ . 18.100 23,350 


In Leserve—(Ready for Commission) 


Excluding Coast Defence Ships, Gunboats, 
and Torpedo Boats 


Fleet Reserve— 
Division A. dew _— oni ie — 6 
Division B. an ‘ei es ie 11 
Old 1st Class Steam Reserve = ves LO 2 
Displacement Tonnaye sd sick 25,700 52,200 


Ships of 15 knots speed and upwards (Afloat | 


and building). All classes except torpedo |- 57 140 
boats... i iis die wis soo ll 
PERSONNEL :- 
Establishments of Officers and Men (Active 
List) bod ae si ous ale - 61,400 74,100 
Numbers of Royal Naval Reserve (Officers 
and Men) eu ae _ 18,300 23,500 


The cost of these improved results has, to a certain extent, been met by 
economies effected and improved methods of administration, and I doubt if for 
the future any substantial saving can be counted upon under either of these 
heads. 


We shall have shortly to provide for a new dock at Gibraltar, and increased 
dock accommodation both at Portsmouth and Devonport. Barracks will have 
to take the place of the old hulks, which are now used as receiving depdts. No 
reduction is possible on the Shipbuilding and Repairing Vote, if the annual 
depreciation of the Fleet is to be made good, and any ultimate saving on the 
ordnance vote will be more than absorbed by the growth of the cost of the 
personnel. The plan laid down in 1889 and accepted by Parliament, anti- 
cipated that the seven years’ annuity of £1,428,000 placed on the Consolidated 
Fund would provide for the proposed increase of the Fleet, and that on the 
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normal estimates would fall the burden of keeping the Naval Services, thus 
augmented, in a proper condition of efficiency and readiness. I cannot, 
therefore, hold out any hope of the possibility of any future reduction of the 
expenditure now proposed ; except by a sacrifice either of the strength or 
efficiency of the establishments convemplated some five years back. 


GEORGE HAMILTON. 
Ynd March 1892. 
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APPENDIX III. 


REPORT ON ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


There is an increasing disposition on the part of the Royal Naval Reserve 
Officers to come forward for twelve months’ training in the Navy. 

Since 1887, when the regulations on this subject came into force, 53 
Oflicers have served for a year in the Navy, and there are now 35 still serving 
who are in course of completing their year’s service. 

For short periods of service, such as Summer Manceuvres and courses of 
gunnery and torpedo work, there is no diminution of candidates. 

On the Active List of Officers of Royal Naval Reserve there are now 124 
who have served for various periods in Her Majesty’s ships, against 85 at the 
end of 1890. 

So numerous have been the applications for entry as Officers in the 
Reserve that it has been necessary to restrict the entries by selection, in 
order not to block the list ; but, in addition to the numbers shown on the 
statement below as borne at the end of 1891, it has been found possible to 
appoint 11 Lieutenants and 53 Sub-Lieutenants in the early part of the 
present year. 

The increase in entries of Engineer Officers is satisfactory, but gentlemen 
have not come forward to fill the junior grades as readily as was anticipated 
when the improved conditions as to pay, &c., were framed. 

A Committee, under the presidency of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, sat 
in the early part of 1891, and made various recommendations on matters in con- 
nection with the officers and men of this force. 

The Committee’s report has been considered at the Admiralty, and I under- 
stand the views have been generally adopted—to be worked out gradually. 

An advance has been made in regard to firemen, who, whereas they 
formerly drew their retainers, but never appeared on board ship or before 
Naval Officers, will now be subject to the same regulations as First-class 
R.N.R. men, both as regards retainer and the obligation to drill (but for a less 
period), receiving the same drill pay and allowances. Under these altered 
conditions, so advantageous to the Service and to the men themselves, it is 
expected that the full number estimated for, which has hitherto not been 
reached, will be enrolled. 

The First-class and Second-class Royal Naval Reserve men have been 
readily recruited during 1891, and in fact have somewhat exceeded the numbers 
estimated. An increase of 1,200 First-class and 600 Second-class is provided in 
the Estimates for 1892-93, and it is anticipated that they will be raised without 
difficulty. 
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It is an interesting fact that up to 1889 there was difficulty experienced in 
completing the force of First-class men to the number we desired to raise, but 
since then the applicants have been steadily increasing in number. It is not 
that we havea greater number of eligible merchant seamen than previously ; 
but the reason may probably be found in the increasing popularity of the force 
among seafaring men, the closer link that binds them to the Sister Service, and 
the fact that the men who entered in the earlier days of the first formation of 
the force are now beginning to draw their pensions at the age of 60, and the 
present generation sees more clearly the benefits of the Service. The goodwill 
of the Shipping Companies and owners has contributed materially to the same 
result. 

Some greater facilities for the drill of the men have been afforded. New 
drill batteries have been established at Cleethorpes and Greenock, and a battery 
at Brightlingsea has been commenced. 

An experiment was tried in 1891 of calling for volunteers of the First and 
Second-class men to serve in Her Majesty's ships during the Summer 
Maneeuvres. Only short notice was given, and it was intended only to embark 
300, but the men came forward so readily that 469 were embarked in the 
various ships before the entries could be stopped. The result was very satis- 
factory, both as regards the conduct of the men and their efficiency. The 
experiment showed that with longer notice a considerably larger number of 
men would volunteer if required. These Royal Naval Reserve Men were in 
addition to the full complement of the ships. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Royal Naval Reserve 


in 1891 :— 
OFFICERS. 


Numbers borne. 








PEF e : Estimated for 
Rank. | 31 Dec., 1889. 31 Dee., 1890. 31 Dec., 1891. 31 Dec., 1892. 
Lieutenants ae wt 103 141 203 230 
Sub-Lieutenants ... ( 202 262 316 390 
Midshipmen a er 173 194 232 270 
Engineers and Assistant 
Lngineers ae se 66 | 87 127 140 
Ollicers who have completed a year’s training :- 
During During 
1890. 1891. 
Liettenants ... es ee ioe = ans 11 1 
Suh-Lieutenants... — _ ea ie 4 10 
Midshipmen ... ens vet we wei _ | 8 
— 16 _—— 19 


Officers who have completed their training this year, 
or who are now under training : 


Lieutenants Mee bs — ss es 6 
Sub-Lieutenants ... = bie a id 26 
Midshipmen ae sits alate = Sole 10 


Total Officers who have been trained or are under 
training :— 
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During During 
1890, 1891. 
Officers not under training who have been through 
the ‘‘ Excellent’’ or ‘‘ Vernon” for a short course of 
instruction. 
Lieutenants ... cee iat ae was at 6 7 
Sub-Lieutenants — he ~ aia = 3 11 
Midshipmen ... ois wee a wid a 3 — 
12 18 
Officers not under training who served in the Fleet 
during Summer Manceuvres only : 
Lieutenants... _ ni a — a 7 8 
Sub- Lieutenants 7 — _ aad as © 7 
Midshipmen 4 3 
16 18 
Men. 
Numbers horne. 
IS90. IS9l. 
Borne \llowed. Borne Allowed. 
First Class ' DST 9 600 10,068 9,600 
Second Class ; 9,243 10,000 9,763 10,000 
Firemen ... ses 583 TOO 572 700 
Third Class (Boys) 238 300 187 300 


ROBT. O’B. FITZROY, 


Admiral-Superintendent, Naval Reserves. 


27th Fa bruary ISO, 








